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NOTE. 

The  Abridgment  of  Message  and  Documents  is  compiled  and  distrib* 
nted  in  pursaance  to  the  following  statutes : 

Sbc.  75.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Pablio  Printing  shall  appoint  a  competent  person, 
YTho  shall  edit  snch  portion  of  the  documents  accompanying  the  annnal  reports  of  the 
Departments  as  they  may  deem  suitable  for  popular  distribution,  and  prepare  an 
alphabetical  index  thereto. 

«  •  •  •  •  • 

Sec.  3798.  Of  the  documents  named  in  this  section  there  shall  be  printed  and  bound, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  number  for  Congress,  the  foUowing  numbers  of  copies,  namely  : 
•  •••••• 

Second.  Of  the  President's  message,  the  annual  reports  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments, and  the  abridgment  of  accompanying  documents,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
either  house,  ten  thousand  copies  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  copies  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Abridgment  is  much  in  little.  It  is  the  result 
of  boiling  down  about  twenty  thousand  pages  to  nine  hundred,  without 
throwing  out  anything  of  real  value  to  the  reader.  It  has  been  the  aim 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Prititing  this  year  to  furnish  the  Abridgment 
to  the  constituents  of  Senators  and  Members  at  an  early  day  after  the 
reports  were  made  to  Congress.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  this  precedent  should  be  closely  followed  in  the  future.  There  can 
be  no  dissent  from  the  conclusion  that  the  Abridgment  loses  much  of  its 
real  value  by  long-continued  delay  in  its  publication. 

W.  H.  Michael, 

OlerJc  of  Printing  Records. 


MESSAGE. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

There  are  few  transactions  in  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  are  even  temporarily  held  in  the  confidence  of  those 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  public  business.  Every  step  taken 
is  under  the  observation  of  an  intelligent  and  watchful  people.  The 
state  of  the  Union  is  known  from  day  to  day,  and  suggestions  as  to 
needed  legislation  find  an  earlier  voice  than  that  which  speaks  in 
these  annual  communications  of  the  President  to  Congress. 

Good-will  and  cordiality  have  characterized  our  relations  and 
correspondence  with  other  Governments,  and  the  year  just  closed 
leaves  few  international  questions  of  importance  remaining  unad- 
justed. No  obstacle  is  believed  to  exist  that  can  long  postpone  the 
consideration  and  adjustment  of  the  still  pending  questions  upon 
satisfactory  and  honorable  tenns.  The  dealings  of  this  Govern- 
ment with  other  states  have  been  and  should  always  be  marked 
by  frankness  and  sincerity,  our  purposes  avowed,  and  our  methods 
free  from  intrigue.  This  course  has  borne  rich  fruit  in  the  past,  and 
it  is  our  duty  as  a  nation  to  preserve  the  heritage  of  good  repute 
which  a  century  of  right  dealing  with  foreign  Governments  has 
secured  to  us. 

It  is  a  matter  of  high  significance,  and  no  less  of  congratulation, 
that  the  first  year  of  the  second  century  of  our  constitutional  ex- 
istence finds,  as  honored  guests  within  our  borders,  the  represent- 
atives of  all  the  independent  states  of  North  and  South  America 
met  together  in  earnest  conference  touching  the  best  methods  of 
perpetuating  and  expanding  the  relations  of  mutual  interest  and 
friendliness  existing  among  them.  That  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  for  promoting  closer  international  relations  and  the  in- 
creased prosperity  of  the  states  represented  will  be  used  for  the 
mutual  good  of  all,  I  can  not  pennit  myself  to  doubt.  Our  people 
will  await  with  interest  and  confidence  the  results  to  flow  from  so 
auspicious  a  meeting  of  allied  and,  in  large  part,  identical  interests. 
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The  recommendations  of  this  international  conference  of  enlight- 
ened statesmen  will  doubtless  have  the  considerate  attention  of  Con- 
gress, and  its  co-operation  in  the  removal  of  unnecessary  barriers 
to  beneficial  intercourse  between  the  nations  of  America.  But 
while  the  commercial  results,  which  it  is  hoped  will  follow  this 
conference,  are  worthy  of  pursuit  and  of  the  great  interest  they 
have  excited,  it  is  believed  that  the  crowning  benefit  will  be  found 
in  the  better  securities  which  may  be  devised  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  among  all  American  nations  and  the  settlement  of  all  con- 
tentions by  methods  that  a  Christian  civilization  can  approve. 
While  viewing  with  interest  our  national  resources  and  products, 
the  delegates  will,  I  am  sure,  find  a  higher  satisfaction  in  the  evi- 
dences of  unselfish  friendship  which  everywhere  attend  their  inter- 
course with  our  people. 

Another  international  conference,  having  great  possibilities  for 
good,  has  lately  assembled  and  is  now  in  session  in  this  Capital. 
An  invitation  was  extended  by  the  Government,  under  the  act  of 
Congress  of  July  9,  1888,  to  all  maritime  nations  to  send  dele- 
gates to  confer  touching  the  revision  and  amendment  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  governing  vessels  at  sea  and  to  adopt  a  uniform 
system  of  marine  signals.  The  response  to  this  invitation  has  been 
very  general  and  very  cordial.  Delegates  from  twenty-six  nations 
are  present  in  the  conference,  and  they  have  .entered  upon  their  useful 
work  with  great  zeal,  and  with  an  evident  appreciation  of  its  im- 
portance. So  far  as  the  agreement  to  be  reached  may  require  legis- 
lation to  give  it  effect,  the  co-operation  of  Congress  is  confidently 
relied  upon. 

It  is  an  interesting  if  not  indeed  an  unprecedented  fact,  that  the 
two  International  Conferences  have  brought  together  here  the  ac- 
credited representatives  of  thirty-three  nations. 

Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Honduras  are  now  represented  by  resident 
envoys  of  the  plenipotentiary  grade.  All  the  states  of  the  American 
system  now  maintain  diplomatic  representation  at  this  Capital. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  all  the  nations  of  the 
western  hemisphere,  with  one  exception,  send  to  Washington  envoys 
extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary,  being  the  highest 
grade  accredited  to  this  Government  The  United  States,  on  the 
contrary,  sends  envoys  of  lower  grade  to  some  of  our  sister  repub- 
lics. Our  representative  in  Paraguay  and  Uruguay  is  a  minister 
resident,  while  to  Bolivia  we  send. a  minister  resident  amL  consul- 
general.     In  view  of  the  importance  of  our  relations  with  the  states 
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of  the  American  system,  our  diplomatic  agents  in  those  countries 
should  be  of  the  uniform  rank  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary.  Certain  missions  were  so  elevated  by  the  last  Con- 
gress with  happy  eflFect,  and  I  recommend  the  completion  of  the 
reform  thus  begun,  with  the  inclusion  also  of  Hawaii  and  Hayti,  in 
view  of  their  relations  to  the  American  system  of  states. 

I  also  recommend  that  timely  provision  be  made  for  extending  to 
.Hawaii  an  invitation  to  be  represented  in  the  International  Confer- 
ence now  sitting  at  this  Capital. 

Our  relations  with  China  have  the  attentive  consideration  which 
their  magnitude  and  interest  demand.  The  failure  of  the  treaty 
negotiated  under  the  administration  of  my  predecessor  for  the  fur- 
ther and  more  complete  restriction  of  Chinese  labor-immigratioti, 
and,  with  it,  the  legislation  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  dependent 
thereon,  leave  some  questions  open  which  Congress  should  now  ap- 
proach in  that  wise  and  just  spirit  which  should  characterize  the 
relations  of  two  great  and  friendly  powers.  While  our  supreme 
interests  demand  the  exclusion  of  a  laboring  element  which  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  incompatible  with  our  social  life,  all  steps 
to  compass  this  imperative  need  should  be  accompanied  with  a 
recognition  of  the  claim  of  those  strangers  now  lawfully  among  us 
to  humane  and  just  treatment 

The  accession  of  the  young  Emperor  of  China  marks,  we  may 
hope,  an  era  of  progress  and  prosperity  for  the  great  country  over 
which  he  is  called  to  rule. 

The  present  state  of  affairs  in  respect  to  the  Samoan  Islands  is 
encouraging.  The  conference  which  was  held  in  this  city  in  the 
summer  of  1887  between  the  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain  having  been  adjourned  because  of  the 
persistent  divergence  of  views  which  was  developed  in  its  delibera- 
tions, the  subsequent  course  of  events  in  the  islands  gave  rise  to  ques- 
tions of  a  serious  character.  On  the  4th  of  February  last,  the  German 
minister  at  this  Capital,  in  behalf  of  his  Government,  proposed  a 
resumption  of  the  conference  at  Berlin.  This  proposition  was  ac- 
cepted, as  Congress,  in  February  last,  was  informed. 

Pursuant  to  the  understanding  thus  reached,  commissioners  were 
appointed  by  me,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
who  proceeded  to  Berlin,  where  the  conference  was  renewed.  The 
deliberations  extended  through  several  weeks,  and  resulted  in  the 
cottdusion  of  a  treaty  wliioh  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its 
approval.     I  trust  that  the  eflForts  which  have  been  taads.\ft  ^?L^^ 
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an  adjustment  of  this  question  will  be  productive  of  the  permanent 
establishment  of  law  and  order  in  Samoa  upon  the  basis  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  natives  as  well  as  of  the 
treaty  powers. 

The  questions  which  have  arisen  during  the  past  few  years  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  in  abeyance  or  in  course 
of  amicable  adjustment 

On  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  an 
eflFort  has  been  apparent  during  the  season  just  ended  to  administer 
the  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  the  fisheries  with  as  little 
occasion  for  friction  as  was  possible,  and  the  temperate  representa- 
tions of  this  Government  in  respect  of  cases  of  undue  hardship  or 
of  harsh  interpretations  have  been  in  most  cases  met  with  measures 
of  transitory  relief.  It  is  trusted  that  the  attainment  of  our  ju«t 
rights  under  existing  treaties  and  in  virtue  of  the  concurrent  legis- 
lation of  the  two  contiguous  countries  will  not  be  long  deferred  and 
that  all  existing  causes  of  difference  may  be  equitably  adjusted. 

I  recommend  that  provision  be  made  by  an  international  agree- 
ment for  visibly  marking  the  water  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  the  narrow  channels  that  join  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  conventional  line  therein  traced  by  the  Northwestern  Boundary 
Survey,  years  ago,  is  not  in  all  cases  readily  ascertainable  for  the 
settlement  of  jurisdictional  questions. 

A  just  and  acceptable  enlargement  of  the  list  of  offenses  for  which 
extradition  may  be  claimed  and  granted  is  most  desirable  between 
this  country  and  Great  Britain,  The  territory  of  neither  should 
become  a  secure  harbor  for  the  evil-doers  of  the  other  through  any 
avoidable  short-coming  in  this  regard.  A  new  treaty  on  this  subject 
between  the  two  powers  has  been  recently  negotiated  and  will  soon 
be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  importance  of  the  commerce  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  with 
the  United  States,  their  nearest  and  principal  market,  justifies  the 
expectation  that  the  existing  relations  may  be  beneficially  expanded. 
The  impediments  resulting  from  varying  dues  on  navigation  and 
from  the  vexatious  treatment  of  our  vessels,  on  merely  technical 
grounds  of  complaint,  in  West  India  ports,  should  be  removed. 

The  progress  toward  an  adjustment  of  pending  claims  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  is  not  as  rapid  as  could  be  desired. 
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Questious  affecting  American  interests  in  connection  with  railways 
constructed  and  operated  by  our  citizens  in  Peru  have  claimed  the 
attention  of  this  Government.  It  is  urged  that  other  Governments, 
in  pressing  Peru  to  the  payment  of  their  claims,  have  disregarded 
the  property  rights  of  American  citizens.  The  matter  will  be  care- 
fully investigated,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  proper  and  equitable 
adjustment. 

A  similar  issue  is  now  pending  with  Portugal.  The  Delagoa  Bay 
Railway  in  Africa  was  constructed  under  a  concession  by  Portugal 
to  an  American  citizen.  When  nearly  completed  the  road  was  seized 
by  the  agents  of  the  Portuguese  Government  Formal  protest  has 
been  made  through  our  minister  at  Lisbon  against  this  act,  and  no 
proper  effort  will  be  spared  to  secure  proper  relief. 

In  pursuance  of  the  charter  granted  by  Congress,  and  under  the 
terms  of  its  contract  with  the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  the  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Company  has  begun  the  constnaction  of  the  important 
water-way  between  the  two  oceans  which  i1:s  organization  contem- 
plates. Grave  complications  for  a  time  seexned  imminent,  in  view 
of  a  supposed  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica  in  regard  to  the  accessory  privileges  to  be  conceded  by  the 
latter  Republic  toward  the  construction  of  works  on  the  San  Juan 
River,  of  which  the  right  bank  is  Costa  Rican  territory.  I  am  happy 
to  learn  that  a  friendly  arrangement  has  been  effected  between  the 
two  nations.  This  Government  has  held  itself  ready  to  promote  in 
every  proper  way  the  adjustment  of  all  qi\estions  that  might  present 
obstacles  to  the  completion  of  a  work  of  such  transcendent  impor- 
tance to  the  commerce  of  this  country,  and  indeed  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  world. 

The  traditional  good-feelinj^  between  this  country  and  the  French 
Republic  has  received  additional  testimony  in  tlie  participation  of 
our  Government  and  people  in  the  International  Exposition  held 
at  Paris  during  the  past  summer.  The  success  of  our  exhibiters 
has  been  gratifying.  The  report  of  the  commission  will  be  laid 
before  Congress  in  due  season. 

This  Government  has  accepted,  under  proper  reserve  as  to  its 
policy  in  foreign  territories,  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of 
Belgium  to  take  part  in  an  International  Congress,  which  opened 
at  Brussels  on  the  i6th  of  November,  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
measures  to  promote  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  Africa  asid 
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to  prevent  the  shipment  of  slaves  by  sea.  Our  interest  in  the  ex- 
tinction of  this  crime  against  humanity,  in  the  regions  where  it  yet 
survives,  has  been  increased  by  the  results  of  emancipation  within 
our  own  borders. 

With  Germany  the  most  cordial  relations  continue.  The  questions 
arising  from  tlie  return  to  the  Empire  of  Germans  naturalized  in 
this  country  are  considered  and  disposed  of  in  a  temperate  spirit,  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  both  Governments. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  that  the  internal  disturbances 
of  the  Republic  of  Hayti  are  at  last  happily  ended,  and  that  an 
apparently  stable  government  has  been  constituted.  It  has  been 
duly  recognized  by  the  United  States. 

A  mixed  commission  is  now  in  session  in  this  Capital  for  the  set- 
tlement of  long-standing  claims  against  the  Republic  of  Venezuela, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  satisfactory  conclusion  will  be  speedily  reached. 
This  Government  has  not  hesitated  to  express  its  earnest  desire  that 
the  boundary  dispute  now  pending  between  Great  Britain  and  Ven- 
ezuela may  be  adjusted  amicably  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
historic  title  of  the  parties. 

The  advancement  of  (he  Empire  of  Japan  has  been  evidenced  by 
the  recent  promulgation  of  a  new  constitution,  containing  valuable 
guaranties  of  liberty  and  providing  for  a  responsible  ministry  to 
conduct  the  government 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  our  judicial  rights  and  processes 
in  Corea  be  established  on  a  firm  basis,  by  providing  the  machinery 
necessary  to  carry  out  treaty  stipulations  in  that  regard. 

The  friendliness  of  the  Persian  Government  continues  to  be 
shown  by  its  generous  treatment  of  Americans  engaged  in  mission- 
ary labors,  and  by  the  cordial  disposition  of  the  Shah  to  encourage 
the  enterprise  of  our  citizens  in  the  development  of  Persian  re- 
sources. 

A  discussion  is  in  progress  touching  the  jurisdictional  treaty  rights 
of  the  United  States  in  Turkey.  An  earnest  effort  will  be  made  to 
define  those  rights  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  Governments. 

-ir       '/'i         ..  '  II.- 

Questions  continue  to  arise  in  our  relations  with  several  countries 
In  respect  to  the  li^Xs  of  naturalized  citizens.     Especially  is  this 
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the  case  with  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  and  to  a  less  ex- 
tent with  Switzerland.  From  time  to  time  earnest  efforts  have 
been  made  to  regulate  this  subject  by  conventions  with  those  coun- 
tries. An  improper  use  of  naturalization  should  not  be  permitted, 
but  it  is  most  important  that  those  who  have  been  duly  naturalized 
should  everywhere  be  accorded  recognition  of  the  rights  pertaining 
to  the  citizenship  of  the  country  of  their  adoption.  The  appropri- 
ateness of  special  conventions  for  that  purpose  is  recognized  in 
treaties  which  this  Government  has  concluded  with  a  number  of 
European  states,  and  it  is  advisable  that  the  difficulties  which  now 
arise  in  our  relations  with  other  countries  on  the  same  subject  should 
be  similarly  adjusted. 

The  recent  revolution  in  Brazil  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
a  republican  form  of  government  is  an  event  of  great  interest  to 
the  United  States.  Our  minister  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  at  once 
instructed  to  maintain  friendly  diplomatic  relations  with  the  provis- 
ional government,  and  the  Brazilian  representatives  at  this  capital 
were  instructed  by  the  provisional  government  to  continue  their  func- 
tions. Our  friendly  intercourse  with  Brazil  has,  therefore,  suffered 
no  interruption. 

Our  minister  has  been  further  instructed  to  extend  on  the  part  of 
this  Government  a  formal  and  cordial  recognition  of  the  new  Repub- 
lic so  soon  as  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Brazil  shall  have  signi- 
fied their  assent  to  its  establishment  and  maintenance. 

Within  our  own  borders  a  general  condition  of  prosperity  prevails. 
The  harvests  of  the  last  summer  were  exceptionally  abundant,  and 
the  trade  conditions  now  prevailing  seem  to  promise  a  successful 
season  to  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer,  and  general  employ- 
ment to  our  working  people. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1889,  has  been  prepared,  and  will  be  presented  to 
Congress.  It  presents  with  clearness  the  fiscal  operations  of  the 
Government,  and  I  avail  myself  of  it  to  obtain  some  facts  for  use 
here. 

The  aggregate  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  year  were  I387,- 
050,058.84,  derived  as  follows  : 

From  customs $223,  832,  741.  69 

From  internal  revenue 130,  881,  513.  92  • 

From  miscellaneous  sources 32^  i^S'»^'Ji«  '^'i 
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The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were  $281,996,- 
615.60,  and  the  total  expenditures,  including  the  sinking  fund,  were 
#3291 579)  929. 25.  The  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  was, 
after  providing  for  the  sinking  fund,  $57,470,129.59. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year  the  total  revenues,  actual  and  estimated, 
are  $385,000,000,  and  the  ordinary  expenditures,  actual  and  esti- 
mated, are  $293,000,000,  making,  with  the  sinking  fund,  a  total 
expenditure  of  $341,321,116.99,  leaving  an  estimated  surplus  of 
$43»678,883.oi. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  was  applied  to  the  purchase  of  bonds, 
in  addition  to  those  for  the  sinking  fund,  $90,456,172.35,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year  the  sum  of  $37,838,937.77, 
all  of  which  were  credited  to  the  sinking  fund.  The  revenues  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1891,  are  estimated  by  the  Treasury 
Department  at  $385,000,000,  and  the  expenditures  for  the  same 
period,  including  the  sinking  fund,  at  $341, 430, 477. 70.  This  shows 
an  estimated  surplus  for  that  year  of  $43,569,522.30,  which  is  more 
likely  to  be  increased  than  reduced  when  the  actual  transactions 
are  written  up. 

The  existence  of  so  large  an  actual  and  anticipated  surplus  should 
have  the  immediate  attention  of  Congress,  with  a  view  to  reducing 
the  receipts  of  the  Treasury  to  the  needs  of  the  Government  as 
closely  as  may  be.  The  collection  of  moneys  not  needed  for  public 
usesimposesan  unnecessary  burden  upon  ourpeople,  and  thepresence 
of  so  large  a  surplus  in  the  public  vaults  is  a  disturbing  element  in 
the  conduct  of  private  business.  It  has  called  into  use  expedients 
for  putting  it  into  circulation  of  very  questionable  propriety.  We 
should  liot  collect  revenue  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  our  bonds, 
beyond  the  requirements  of  the  sinking  fund,  but  any  unappro- 
priated surplus  in  the  Treasury  should  be  so  used,  as  there  is  no 
other  lawful  way  of  returning  the  money  to  circulation,  and  the 
profit  realized  by  the  Government  oflfers  a  substantial  advantage. 

The  loaning  of  public  funds  to  the  banks  without  interest,  upon 
the  security  of  Government  bonds,  I  regard  as  an  unauthorized 
and  dangerous  expedient.  It  results  in  a  temporary  and  unnatural 
increase  of  the  banking  capital  of  favored  localities,  and  compels 
a  cautious  and  gradual  recall  of  the  deposits  to  avoid  injury  to  the 
commercial  interests.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  banks  having 
these  deposits  will  sell  their  bonds  to  the  Treasury  so  long  as  the 
present  highly  beneficial  arrangement  is  Continued.  They  now  prac- 
tically get  interest  both  upon  the  bonds  and  their  proceeds.  No 
further  use  should  be  made  of  this  method  of  getting  the  surplus 
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into  circulation,  and  the  deposits  now  outstanding  should  be  grad- 
ually withdrawn  and  applied  to  the  purchase  of  bonds.  It  is  fort- 
unate that  such  a  use  can  be  made  of  the  existing  surplus,  and  for 
some  time  to  come  of  any  casual  surplus  that  may  exist  after  Congress 
has  taken  the  necessary  steps  for  a  reduction  of  the  revenue.  Such 
legislation  should  be  promptly,  but  very  considerately,  enacted, 

I  recommend  a  revision  of  our  tariflF  law,  both  in  its  administra- 
tive features  and  in  the  schedules.  The  need  of  the  former  is  gen- 
erally conceded,  and  an  agreement  upon  the  evils  and  inconven- 
iences to  be  remedied  and  the  best  methods  for  their  correction 
will  probably  not  be  diflScult.  Uniformity  of  valuation  at  all  our 
ports  is  essential,  and  efiective  measures  should  be  taken  to  secure 
it  It  is  equally  desirable  that  questions  affecting  rates  and  classifi- 
cations should  be  promptly  decided. 

The  preparation  of  a  new  schedule  of  customs  duties  is  a  matter 
of  great  delicacy  because  of  its  direct  effect  upon  the  business  of  the 
country,  and  of  great  difficulty  by  reason  of  the  wide  divergence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  objects  that  may  properly  be  promoted  by  such 
legislation.  Some  disturbance  of  business  may  perhaps  result  from 
the  consideration  of  this  subject  by  Congress,  but  this  temporary  ill 
effect  will  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  by  prompt  action  and  by  the 
assurance  which  the  country  already  enjoys  that  any  necessary 
changes  will  be  so  made  as  not  to  impair  the  just  and  reasonable 
protection  of  our  home  industries.  The  inequalities  of  the  law 
should  be  adjusted,  but  the  protective  principle  should  be  main- 
tained and  fairly  applied  to  the  products  of  our  farms  as  well  as  of 
our  shops.  These  duties  necessarily  have  relation  to  other  things 
besides  the  public  revenues.  We  can  not  limit  their  effects  by  fixing 
our  eyes  on  the  public  treasury  alone.  They  have  a  direct  relation 
to  home  production,  to  work,  to  wages,  and  to  the  commercial  inde- 
pendence of  our  country,  and  the  wise  and  patriotic  legislator  should 
enlarge  the  field  of  his  vision  to  include  all  of  these. 

The  necessary  reduction  in  our  public  revenues  can,  I  am  sure,  be 
made  without  making  the  smaller  burden  more  onerous  than  the 
larger  by  reason  of  the  disabilities  and  limitations  which  the  process 
of  reduction  puts  upon  botli  capital  and  labor.  The  free  list  can 
very  safely  be  extended  by  placing  thereon  articles  that  do  not  offer 
injurious  competition  to  such  domestic  products  as  our  home  labor 
can  supply.  The  removal  of  the  internal  tax  upon  tobacco  would 
relieve  an  important  agricultural  product  from  a  burden  which  was 
imposed  only  1:>ecause  our  revenue  &om  customs  duties  was  insuffi- 
cient for  the  public  needs.     If  safe  provision  against  fraud  can  be. 
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devised  the  removal  of  the  tax  upon  spirits  used  in  the  arts  and  in 
manufactures  would  also  oflfer  an  unobjectionable  method  of  reduc- 
ing the  surplus. 

A  table  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  showing  the 
amount  of  money  of  all  kinds  in  circulation  each  year  from  1878 
to  the  present  time,  is  of  interest.  It  appears  that  the  amount  of 
national-bank  notes  in  circulation  has  decreased  during  that  period 
$114,109,729,  of  which  $37,799,229  is  chargeable  to  the  last  year. 
The  withdrawal  of  bank  circulation  will  necessarily  continue  under 
existing  conditions.  It  is  probable  that  the  adoption  of  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  viz,  that  the  mini- 
mum deposit  of  bonds  for  the  establishment  of  banks  be  reduced, 
and  that  an  issue  of  notes  to  the  par  value  of  the  bonds  be  allowed, 
would  help  to  maintain  the  bank  circulation.  But,  while  this  with- 
drawal of  bank  notes  has  been  going  on,  there  has  been  a  large 
increase  in  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  circulation  and  in 
the  issues  of  gold  and  silver  certificates. 

The  total  amount  of  money  of  all  kinds  in  circulation  on  March 
I,  1878,  was  $805,793,807,  while  on  October  i,  1889,  the  total  was 
$1,405,018,000,  There  was  an  increase  of  $293,417,552  in  gold 
coin,  of  $57,554,100  in  standard  silver  dollars,  of  $72,311,249  in 
gold  certificates,  of  $276,619,715  in  silver  certificates,  and  of 
$14,073,787  in  United  States  notes,  making  a  total  of  $713,976,- 
403.  There  was  during  the  same  period  a  decrease  of  $114,109,729 
in  bank  circulation,  and  of  $642,481  in  subsidiary  silver.  The 
net  increase  was  $599,224,193.  The  circulation  per  capita  has 
increased  about  five  dollars  during  the  time  covered  by  the  table 
referred  to. 

The  total  coinage  of  silver  dollars  was,  on  November  i,  1889, 
$343,638,001,  of  which  $283,539,521  were  in  the  Treasury  vaults 
and  $60,098,480  were  in  circulation.  Of  the  amount  in  the  vaults, 
$277,319,944  were  represented  by  outstanding  silver  certificates, 
leaving  $6,219,577  not  in  circulation  and  not  represented  by  certifi- 
cates. 

The  law  requiring  the  purchase,  by  the  Treasury,  of  two  million 
dollars'  worth  of  silver  bullion  each  month,  to  be  coined  into  silver 
dollars  of  four  hundred  and  twelve  and  one-half  grains,  ^as  been 
observed  by  the  Department;  but  neither  the  present  Secretary  nor 
any  of  his  predecessors  has  deemed  it  safe  to  exercise  the  discre- 
tion given  by  law  to.  increase  tjie  n^pnthly  purchases  to  fpur  million 
dollars.     When  the  law  was  enacted  (February  28,  1878)  the  price 
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of  silver  in  the  market  was  $1,203^  per  ounce,  making  the  bullion 
value  of  the  dollar  93  cents.  Since  that  time  the  price  has  fallen  as 
low  as  91.2  cents  per  ounce,  reducing  the  bullion  value  of  the  dollar 
to  70.6  cents.  Within  the  last  few  months  the  market  price  has 
somewhat  advanced,  and  on  the  ist  day  of  November  last  the  bull- 
ion value  of  the  silver  dollar  was  72  cents. 

The  evil  anticipations  which  have  accompanied  the  coinage  and 
use  of  the  silver  dollar  have  not  been  realized.  As  a  coin  it  has  not 
had  general  use,  and  the  public  Treasury  has  been  compelled  to 
store  it.  But  this  is  manifestly  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  paper  rep- 
resentative is  more  convenient  The  general  acceptance  and  use 
of  the  silver  certificate  show  that  silver  has  not  been  otherwise  dis- 
credited. Some  favorable  conditions  have  contributed  to  maintain 
this  practical  equality,  in  their  commercial  use,  between  the  gold 
and  silver  dollars.  But  some  of  these  are  trade  conditions  that  stat- 
utory enactments  do  not  control  and  of  the  continuance  of  which 
we  cannot  be  certain. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  if  we  should  make  the  coinage  of  silver  at 
the  present  ratio  free,  we  must  expect  that  the  difference  in  the 
bullion  values  of  the  gold  and  silver  dollars  will  be  taken  account 
of  in  commercial  transactions,  and  I  fear  the  same  result  would  fol- 
low any  considerable  increase  of  the  present  rate  of  coinage.  Such 
a  result  would  be  discreditable  to  our  financial  management  and 
disastrous  to  all  business  interests.  We  should  not  tread  the  dan- 
gerous edge  of  such  a  peril.  And,  indeed,  nothing  more  harmful 
could  happen  to  the  silver  interests.  Any  safe  legislation  upon  this 
subject  must  secure  the  equality  of  the  two  coins  in  their  commer- 
cial uses. 

I  have  always  been  an  advocate  of  the  use  of  silver  in  our  currency. 
We  are  large  producers  of  that  metal,  and  should  not  discredit  it. 
To  the  plan  which  will  be  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  issuance  of  notes  or  certificates  upon  the  deposit  of  silver 
bullion  at  its  market  value,  I  have  been  able  to  give  only  a  hasty 
examination,  owing  to  the  press  of  other  matters  and  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  so  recently  formulated.  The  details  of  such  a  law 
require  careful  consideration,  but  the  general  plan  suggested  by  him 
seems  to  satisfy  the  purpose — to  continue  the  use  of  silver  in  con- 
nection with  our  currency,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obviate  the  dan- 
ger of  which  I  have  spoken.  At  a  later  day  I  may  communicate 
further  with  Congress  upon  this  subject. 

The  ehforcement  of  tlid'  Chines^  exclusion  act'has  been  found 
to  be  very  difficult  on  the  northwestern  frontier.     Chinamen,  land- 
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• 
ing  at  Victoria,  find  it  easy  to  pass  our  border,  owing  to  the  im- 
possibility, with  the  force  at  the  command  of  the  customs  officers, 
of  guarding  so  long  an  inland  line.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  authorized  the  employment  of  additional  officers  who  will  be 
assigned  to  this  duty,  and  every  effi>rt  will  be  made  to  enforce  the 
law.  The  Dominion  exacts  a  head  tax  of  fifty  dollars  for  each 
Chinaman  landed,  and  when  these  persons,  in  fraud  of  oitr  law, 
cross  into  our  territory  and  are  apprehended,  our  officers  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  them,  as  the  Dominion  authorities  will  not 
suffer  them  to  be  sent  back  without  a  second  payment  of  the  tax. 
An  effort  will  be  made  to  reach  an  understanding  that  will  remove 
this  difficulty. 

The  proclamation  required  by  section  3  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1889, 
relating  to  the  killing  of  seals  and  other  fur-bearing  animals,  was 
issued  by  me  on  the  21st  day  of  March,  and  a  revenue  vessel  was 
dispatched  to  enforce  the  laws  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  The  establishment  of  a  refuge  station  at  Point  Barrow,  as 
directed  by  Congress,  was  successfully  accomplished. 

Judged  by  modern  standards,  we  are  practically  without  coast  de- 
fenses. Many  of  the  structures  we  have  would  enhance  rather  than 
diminish  the  perils  of  their  garrisons  if  subjected  to  the  fire  of 
improved  guns ;  and  very  few  are  so  located  as  to  give  full  effect  to 
the  greater  range  of  such  guns  as  we  are  now  making  for  coast- 
defense  uses.  This  general  subject  has  had  consideration  in  Congress 
for  some  years,  and  the  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  large 
rifled  guns,  made  one  year  ago,  was,  I  am  sure,  the  expression  of  a 
purpose  to  provide  suitable  works  in  which  these  guns  might  be 
mounted.  An  appropriation  now  made  for  that  purpose  would  not 
advance  the  completion  of  the  works  beyond  our  ability  to  supply 
them  with  fairly  effective  guns. 

The  security  of  our  coast  cities  against  foreign  attack  should  not 
rest  altogether  in  the  friendly  disposition  of  other  nations.  There 
should  be  a  second  line  wholly  in  out  own  keeping.  I  very  urgently 
recommend  an  appropriation  at  this  session  for  the  construction  of 
such  works  in  our  most  exposed  harbors. 

I  approve  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that  provision 
be  made  for  encamping  companies  of  the  National  Guard  in  our 
coast  works  for  a  specified  time  each  year,  and  for  their  training 
in  the  use  of  heavy  guns.  His  suggestion  that  an  increase  of  the 
artillery  force  of  the  Army  is  desirable  'is  also  in  this  connection 
commended  to  the  consideration  of  Congress. 
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The  improvement  of  our  important  rivers  and  harbors  should  be 
promoted  by  the  necessary  appropriations.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  Government  is  not  committed  to  the  prosecution  of  works 
not  of  public  and  general  advantage,  and  that  the  relative  usefulness 
of  works  of  that  class  is  not  overlooked.  So  far  as  this  work  can 
ever  be  said  to  be  completed,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  end  would  be 
sooner  and  more  economically  reached  if  fewer  separate  works  were 
undertaken  at  the  same  time,  and  those  selected  for  their  greater 
general  interest  were  more  rapidly  pushed  to  completion.  A  work 
once  considerably  begun  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  risks  and 
deterioration  which  interrupted  or  insuflScient  appropriations  neces- 
sarily occasion. 

The  assault  made  by  David  S.  Terry  upon  the  person  of  Justice 
Field,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  at  Lathrop,  Cali- 
fornia, in  August  last,  and  the  killing  of  the  assailant  by  a  deputy 
-  United  States  marshal  who  had  been  deputed  to  accompany  Justice 
Field  and  to  protect  him  from  anticipated  violence  at  the  hands  of 
Terry,  in  connection  with  the  legal  proceedings  which  have  fol- 
lowed, suggest  questions  which,  in  my  judgment,  are  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  Congress. 

I  recommend  that  more  definite  provision  be  made  by  law,  not 
only  for  the  protection  of  Federal  officers,  but  for  a  full  trial  of  such 
cases  in  the  United  States  courts.  In  recommending  such  legisla- 
tion I  do  not  at  all  impeach  either  the  general  adequacy  of  the 
provision  made  by  the  State  laws  for  the  protection  of  all  citizens 
or  the  general  good  disposition  of  those  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  such  laws  to  give  protection  to  the  officers  of  the  United 
States,  The  duty  of  protecting  its  officers,  as  such,  and  of  pun- 
ishing those  who  assault  them  on  account  of  their  official  acts, 
should  not  be  devolved  expressly  or  by  acquiescence  upon  the  local 
authorities. 

Events,  which  have  been  brought  to  my  attention,  happening  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  have  also  suggested  the  propriety  of 
extending,  by  legislation,  fuller  protection  to  those  who  may  be 
called  as  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  The  law 
comj)els  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  knowledge  of  public  of- 
fenses to  attend  upon  our  courts  and  grand  juries  and  to  give  evi- 
dence. There  is  a  manifest  resulting  duty  that  these  witnesses 
shall  be  protected  from  injury  on  account  of  their  testimony. 
The  investigations  of  criminal  offenses  are  often  rendered  futile, 
and  the  punishment  of  crime,  impossible,  by  the  intimidation  of 
witnesses. 
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The  necessity  of  providing  some  more  speedy  method  for  disposing 
of  the  cases  which  now  come  for  final  adjudication  to  the  Supreme 
Court  becomes  every  year  more  apparent  and  urgent  The  plan  of 
providing  some  intermediate  courts,  having  final  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion of  certain  classes  of  questions  and  cases,  has,  I  think,  received 
a  more  general  approval  from  the  bench  and  bar  of  the  country  than 
any  other.  Without  attempting  to  discuss  details,  I  recommend 
that  provision  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  such  courts. 

The  salaries  of  the  judges  of  the  district  courts  in  many  of  the 
districts  are,  in  my  judgment,  inadequate.  I  recommend  that  all 
such  salaries  now  below  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum  be  increased 
to  that  amount.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  amount  of  labor  performed 
by  these  judges  is  very  unequal,  but  as  they  can  not  properly  engage 
in  other  pursuits  to  supplement  their  incomes,  the  salary  should 
be  such  in  all  cases  as  to  provide  an  independent  and  comfortable 
support 

Earnest  attention  should  be  given  by  Congress  to  a  consideration 
of  the  question  how  far  the  restraint  of  those  combinations  of  capi- 
tal commonly  called  ''trusts"  is  matter  of  Federal  jurisdiction. 
When  organized,  as  they  often  are,  to  crush  out  all  healthy  com- 
petition and  to  monopolize  the  production  or  sale  of  an  article  of 
commerce  and  general  necessity,  they  are  dangerous  conspiracies 
against  the  public  good,  and  should  be  made  the  subject  of  prohib- 
itory and  even  penal  legislation. 

The  subject  of  an  international  copyright  has  been  frequently 
commended  to  the  attention  of  Congress  by  my  predecessors.  The 
enactment  of  such  a  law  would  be  eminently  wise  and  just. 

Our  naturalization  laws  should  be  so  revised  as  to  make  the  in- 
quiry into  the  moral  character  and  good  disposition  towards  our 
Government  of  the  persons  applying  for  citizenship  more  thorough. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  taking  fuller  control  of  the  examination, 
by  fixing  the  times  for  hearing  such  applications,  and  by  requiring 
the  presence  of  some  one  who  shall  represent  the  Government  in 
the  inquiry.  Those  who  are  the  avowed  enemies  of  social  order,  or 
who  come  to  our  shores  to  swell  the  injurious  influence  and  to 
extend  the  evil  practices  of  any  association  that  defies  our  laws, 
should  not  only  be  denied  citizenship  but  a  domicile. 

The  enactment  of  a  national  bankrupt  law  of  a  character  to  be  a 
permanent  part  of  our  general  legislation  is  desirable.    It  should  be 
iple  in  its  methods  and  inexpensive  in  its  administration. 
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The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  pot  only  exhibits  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Department  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  but  contains  many 
valuable  suggestions  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  serv- 
ice, which  are  commended  to  your  attention.  No  other  branch  of 
the  Government  has  so  close  a  contact  with  the  daily  life  of  the 
people.  Almost  every  one  uses  the  service  it  oiBfers,  and  every  hour 
gained  in  the  transmission  of  the  great  commercial  mails  has  an 
actual  and  possible  value  that  only  those  engaged  in  trade  can  un- 
derstand. 

The  saving  of  one  day  in  the  transmission  of  the  mails  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco,  which  has  recently  been  accomplished, 
is  an  incident  worthy  of  mention. 

The  plan  suggested  .of  a  supervision  of  the  post-oflSces  in  separate 
districts  that  shall  involve  instruction  and  suggestion  and  a  rating 
of  the  eflSciency  of  the  postmasters  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  greatly 
improve  the  service. 

A  pressing  necessity  exists  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the 
joint  use  of  the  Department  and  of  the  city  post-oflSce.  The  De- 
partment was  partially  relieved  by  renting  outside  quarters  for  a 
part  of  its  force,  but  it  is  again  overcrowded.  The  building  used 
by  the  city  oflSce  never  was  fit  for  the  purpose,  and  is  now  inade- 
quate and  unwholesome. 

The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  law  relating  to  the  transmis- 
sion through  the  mails  of  lottery  advertisements  and  remittances  is 
clearly  stated  by  the  Postmaster-General,  and  his  suggestion  as  to 
amendments  should  have  your  favorable  consideration. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shows  a  reorganization 
of  the  Bureaus  of  the  Department  that  will,  I  do  not  doubt,  pro- 
mote the  eflSciency  of  each. 

In  general,  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  the  construction 
of  the  new  ships  of  war  authorized  by  Congress.  The  first  vessel  of 
the  new  Navy,  the  Dolphin^  was  subjected  to  very  severe  trial  tests 
and  to  very  much  adverse  criticism.  But  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  state  that  a  cruise  around  the  world,  from  which  she  has  recently 
returned,  has  demonstrated  that  she  is  a  first-class  vessel  of  her  rate. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  shows  that  while  the  effective  force 
of  the  Navy  is  rapidly  increasing,  by  reason  of  the  improved  build 
*and  annament  of  the  new  ships,  the  number  of  our  ships  fit  for  sea 
duty  grows  very  slowly.  We  had,  on  the  4th  of  March  last,  thirty- 
seven  serviceable  ships,  and  though  four  have  since  been  added  to 
the  list,  the  total  has  not  been  increased,  because  in  the  mean  time 
four  have  been  lost  or  condemned.  Twenty-six  additional  vessels 
AbSO— 2 
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have  been  authorized  and,  appropriated  for,  but  it  is  probable  that 
when  they  are  completed  our  list  will  only  be  increased  to  forty-two, 
a  gain  of  five.  The  old  wooden  ships  are  disappearing  almost  as 
fast  as  the  new  vessels  are  added.  These  facts  carry  their  own  argu- 
ment. One  of  the  new  ships  may,  in  fighting  strength,  be  equal  to 
two  of  the  old,  but  it  can  not  do  the  cruising  duty  of  two.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  that  we  should  have  a  more  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  serviceable  ships.  I  concur  in  the  recommendation 
of  the  Secretary  that  the  construction  of  eight  armored  ships^  three 
gun- boats,  and  five  torpedo-boats  be  authorized. 

An  appalling  calamity  befell  three  of  our  naval  vessels  on  duty  at 
the  Samoan  Islands,  in  the  harbor  of  Apia,  in  March  last,  involving 
the  loss  of  four  oflScers  and  forty-seven  seamen,  of  two  vessels,  the 
Trenton  and  the  Vandalia^  and  the  disabling  of  a  third,  the  Nipsic 
Three  vessels  of  the  German  Navy,  also  in  the  harbor,  shared  with 
our  ships  the  force  of  the  hurricane  and  suffered  even  more  heavily. 
While  mourning  the  brave  officers  an(J  men  who  died,  facing  with 
high  resolve  perils  greater  than  those  of  battle,  it  is  most  gratifying 
to  state  that  the  credit  of  the  American  Navy  for  seamanship,  courage, 
and  generosity  was  magnificently  sustained  in  the  storm-beaten 
harbor  of  Apia. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  exhibits  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Gk)vemment  with  the  Indian  tribes.  Substantial  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  school  age 
and  in  the  allotment  of  lands  to  adult  Indians.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  policy  of  breaking  up  the  tribal  relation  and  of  dealing  with 
the  Indian  as  an  individual  did  not  appear  earlier  in  our  legislation. 
Large  reservations,  held  in  common,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
authority  of  the  chiefe  and  head-men  have  deprived  the  individ- 
ual of  every  incentive  to  the  exercise  of  thrift,  and  the  annuity 
has  contributed  an  affirmative  impulse  towards  a  state  of  confirmed 
pauperism. 

Our  treaty  stipulations  should  be  observed  with  fidelity,  and  our 
legislation  should  be  highly  considerate  of  the  best  interests  of  an 
ignorant  an,d  helpless  people.  The  reservations  are  now  generally 
surrounded  by  white  settlements.  We  can  no  longer  push  the 
Indian  back  into  the  wilderness,  and  it  remains  only,  by  every  suit- 
able agency,  to  push  him  upward  into  the  estate  of  a  self-supporting 
and  responsible  citizen.  For  the  adult,  the  first  step  is  to  locate 
him  upon  a  farm,  and  for  the  child,  to  place  him  in  a  school. 
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School  attendance  should  be  promoted  by  every  moral  agency, 
and  those  failing,  should  be  compelled.  The  national  schools  for 
Indians  have  been  very  successful,  and  should  be  multiplied,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  should  be  so  organized  and  conducted  as  to  facili- 
tate the  transfer  of  the  schools  to  the  States  or  Territories  in  which 
they  are  located,  when  the  Indians  in  a  neighborhood  have  accepted 
citizenship,  and  have  become  otherwise  fitted  for  such  a  transfer. 
This  condition  of  things  will  be  attained  slowly,  but  it  will  be  hast- 
ened by  keeping  it  in  mind.  And  in  the  mean  time  that  co-oper- 
ation between  the  Government  and  the  mission  schools,  which  has 
wrought  much  good,  should  be  cordially  and  impartially  maintained. 

The  last  Congress  enacted  two  distinct  laws  relating  to  negotia- 
tions with  the  Sioux  Indians  of  Dakota  for  a  relinquishment  of  a 
portion  of  their  lands  to  the  United  States  and  for  dividing  the  re- 
mainder into  separate  reservations.  Both  were  approved  on  the 
same  day — March  a.  The  one  submitted  to  the  Indians  a  specific 
proposition ;  the  other  (section  3  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act) 
authorized  the  President  to  appoint  three  commissioners  to  nego- 
tiate with  these  Indians  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  general 
purpose,  and  required  that  any  agreements  made  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  ratification. 

On  the  i6th  day  of  April  last  I  appointed  Hon.  Charles  Foster, 
of  Ohio,  Hon.  William  Warner,  of  Missouri,  and  Major-General 
George  Crook,  of  the  United  States  Army,  commissioners  under 
the  last-named  law.  They  were,  however,  authorized  and  directed, 
first,  to  submit  to  the  Indians  the  definite  proposition  made  to  them 
by  the  act  first  mentioned,  and  only  in  the  event  of  a  failure  to  secure 
the  assent  of  the  requisite  number  to  that  proposition  to  open  nego- 
tiations for  modified  tenns  under  the  other  act  The  work  of  the 
Commission  was  prolonged  and  arduous,  but  the  assent  of  the  requi- 
site number  was,  it  is  understood,  finally  obtained  to  the  proposition 
made  by  Congress,  though  the  report  of  the  Commission  has  not  yet 
been  submitted.  In  view  of  these  facts,  I  shall  not,  as  at  present 
advised,  deem  it  necessary  to  submit  the  agreement  to  Congress  for 
ratification,  but  it  will  in  due  course  be  submitted  for  information. 
This  agreement  releases  to  the  United  States  about  nine  million 
acres  of  land. 

The  Commission  provided  for  by  section  14  of  the  Indian  appro- 
priation bill  to  negotiate  with  the  Cherokee  Indians  and  all  other 
Indians  owning  or  claiming  lands  lying  west  of  the  ninety-sixth 
degree  of  longitude,  for  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  all  such 
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lands,  was  constituted  by  the  appointment  of  Hon.  Lucius  Fairchild, 
of  Wisconsin,  Hon.  John  F.  Hartranft,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Hon. 
Alfred  M.  Wilson,  of  Arkansas,  and  organized  on  June  29  last 
Their  first  conference  with  the  representatives  of  the  Cherokees  was 
held  at  Tahlequah,  July  29,  with  no  definite  results.  General  John  F. 
Hartranft,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  prevented  by  ill-health  from  taking 
part  in  the  conference.  His  death,  which  occurred  recently,  is  justly 
and  generally  lamented  by  a  people  he  had  served  with  conspicuous 
gallantry  in  war  and  with  great  fidelity  in  peace.  The  vacancy  thus 
created  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Hon.  Warren  G.  Sayre,  of 
Indiana. 

A  second  conference  between  the  Commission  and  the  Cherokees 
was  begun  November  6,  but  no  results  have  yet  been  obtained, 
nor  is  it  believed  that  a  conclusion  can  be  immediately  expected. 
The  cattle  syndicate  now  occupying  the  lands  for  grazing  purposes 
is  clearly  one  of  the  agencies  responsible  for  the  obstruction  of  our 
negotiations  with  the  Cherokees.  The  large  body  of  agricultural 
lands  constituting  what  is  known  as  the  ** Cherokee  Outlet"  ought 
not  to  be,  and  indeed  can  not  long  be,  held  for  grazing,  and  for  the 
advantage  of  a  few  against  the  public  interests  and  the  best  advan- 
tage of  the  Indians  themselves.  The  United  States  has  now  under 
the  treaties  certain  rights  in  these  lands.  These  will  not  be  used 
oppressively,  but  it  can  not  be  allowed  that  those  who  by  sufiFerance 
occupy  these  lands  shall  interpose  to  defeat  the  wise  and  beneficent 
purposes  of  the  Government.  I  can  not  but  believe  that  the  ad- 
vantageous character  of  the  offer  made  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  for  a  full  release  of  these  lands,  as  compared 
with  other  suggestions  now  made  to  them,  will  yet  obtain  for  it  a 
favorable  consideration. 

Under  the  agreement  made  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Muscogee  (or  Creek)  Nation  of  Indians  on  the  19th  day  of  January, 
1889,  an  absolute  title  was  secured  by  the  United  States  to  about 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  acres  of  land.  Section  12  of  the  general 
Indian  appropriation  act,  approved  March  2,  1889,  made  provision 
for  the  purchase  by  the  United  States  from  the  Seminole  tribe  of  a 
certain  portion  of  their  lands.  The  delegates  of  the  Seminole  Nation, 
having  first  duly  evidenced  to  me  their  power  to  act  in  that  behalf, 
delivered  a  proper  release  and  conveyance  to  the  United  States  of 
all  the  lands  mentioned  in  the  act,  which  was  accepted  by  me  and 
certified  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  statute. 

By  the  terras  of  both  the  acts  referred  to  all  the  lands  so  purchased 
were  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the  public  domain,  and  open  to  settle- 
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ment  under  the  homestead  law.  But  of  the  lands  embraced  in  these 
purchases,  being  in  the  aggregate  about  five  and  a  half  million  acres, 
three  and  a  half  million  acres  had  already,  under  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  1866,  been  acquired  by  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  other  Indian  tribes  thereon,  and  had  been  appropriated 
to  that  purpose.  The  land  remaining  and  available  for  settlement 
consisted  of  1,887,796  acres,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lands  in  the 
occupancy  of  Indian  tribes.  Congress  had  provided  no  civil  gov- 
ernment for  the  people  who  were  to  be  invited  by  my  proclamation 
to  settle  upon  these  lands,  except  as  the  new  court,  which  had  been 
established  at  Muscogee,  or  the  United  States  courts  in  some  of  the 
adjoining  States,  had  power  to  enforce  the  general  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

In  this  condition  of  things  I  was  quite  reluctant  to  open  the  lands 
to  settlement.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  several  thousand  per- 
sons, many  of  them  with  their  families,  had  gathered  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Indian  Territory,  with  a  view  to  securing  homesteads  on 
the  ceded  lands,  and  that  delay  would  involve  them  in  much  loss 
and  suffering,  I  did,  on  the  23d  day  of  March  last,  issue  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  that  the  lands  therein  described  would  be  open  to 
settlement  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  on  the  2 2d  day  of  April 
following,  at  12  o'clock  noon.  Two  land  districts  had  been  estab- 
lished and  the  offices  were  open  for  the  transaction  of  business  when  " 
the  appointed  time  arrived. 

It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  settlers  that  they  very  generally 
observed  the  limitation  as  to  the  time  when  they  might  enter  the 
Territory.  Care  will  be  taken  that  those  who  entered  in  violation 
of  the  law  do  not  secure  the  advantage  they  unfairly  sought.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  apprehension  that  the  strife  for  locations  would 
result  in  much  violence  and  bloodshed,  but  happily  these  anticipa- 
tions were  not  realized.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  in  the 
Territory  about  sixty  thousand  people;  and  several  considerable 
towns  have  sprung  up,  for  which  temporary  municipal  governments 
have  been  organized.  Guthrie  is  said  to  have  now  a  population  of 
almost  eight  thousand.  Eleven  schools  and  nine  churches  have 
been  established,  and  three  daily  and  five  weekly  newspapers  are 
published  in  this  city,  whose  charter  and  ordinances  have  only  the 
sanction  of  the  vohmtarj-  acquiescence  of  the  people  from  day  to 
day. 

Oklahoma  City  has  a  population  of  about  five  thousand,  and  is 
proportionately  as  well  provided  as  Guthrie  with  churches,  schools, 
and  newspapers.  Other  towns  and  villages  having  populations  of 
from  one  hundred  to  a  thousand  are  scattered  over  the  Territory. 
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In  order  to  secure  the  peace  of  this  new  community,  in  the  absence 
of  civil  government,  I  directed  General  Merritt,  commanding  the 
Department  of  the  Missouri,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  marshals 
of  the  United  States  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  upon  their  requisi- 
tion to  use  the  troops  to  aid  them  in  executing  warrants  and  in 
quieting  any  riots  or  breaches  of  the  peace  that  might  occur.  He 
was  further  directed  to  use  his  influence  to  promote  good  order  and 
to  avoid  any  conflicts  between  or  with  the  settlers.  Believing  that 
the  introduction  and  sale  of  liquors,  where  no  legal  restraints  or 
regulations  existed,  would  endanger  the  public  peace,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  such  liquors  must  first  be  introduced  into  the  Indian 
reservations  before  reaching  the  white  settlements,  I  further  directed 
the  general  commanding  to  enforce  the  laws  relating  to  the  intro- 
duction of  ardent  spirits  into  the  Indian  country. 

The  presence  of  the  troops  has  given  a  sense  of  security  to  the 
well-disposed  citizens,  and  has  tended  to  restrain  the  lawless.  In 
one  instance  the  oflScer  in  immediate  command  of  the  troops  went 
further  than  I  deemed  justifiable  in  supporting  the  de  facto  municipal 
government  of  Guthrie,  and  he  was  so  informed  and  directed  to  limit 
the  interference  of  the  military  to  the  support  of  the  marshals  on  the 
lines  indicated  in  the  original  order.  I  very  urgently  recommend 
that  Congres*s  at  once  provide  a  Territorial  government  for  these 
people.  Serious  questions,  which  may  at  any  time  lead  to  violent 
outbreaks,  are  awaiting  the  institution  of  courts  for  their  peaceful 
adjustment.  The  American  genius  for  self-government  has  been 
well  illustrated  in  Oklahoma,  but  it  is  neither  safe  nor  wise  to  leave 
these  people  longer  to  the  expedients  which  have  temporarily  served 
them. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  the  acquisition  of  title  to  town  lots 
in  the  towns  now  established  in  Alaska,  for  locating  town  sites  and 
for  the  establishment  of  municipal  governments.  Only  the  mining 
laws  have  been  extended  to  that  Territory,  and  no  other  form  of 
title  to  lands  can  now  be  obtained.  The  general  land  laws  were 
framed  with  reference  to  the  disposition  of  agricultural  lands,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  their  operation  in  Alaska  would  be  beneficial. 

We  have  fortunately  not  extended  to  Alaska  the  mistaken  policy 
of  establishing  reservations  for  the  Indian  tribes,  and  can  deal  with 
them  from  the  beginning  as  individuals  with,  I  am  sure,  better  re- 
sults. But  any  disposition  of  the  public  lands  and  any  regulations 
relating  to  timber  and  to  the  fisheries  should  have  a  kindly  regard 
to  their  interests.  Having  no  power  to  levy  taxes,  the  people  of 
Alaska  are  wholly  dependent  upon  the  General  Government,  to 
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whose  revenues  the  seal  fisheries  make  a  large  annual  contribution. 
An  appropriation  for  education  should  neither  be  overlooked  nor 
stinted. 

The  smallness  of  the  population  and  the  great  distances  between 
the  settlements  oflfer  serious  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  the . 
usual  Territorial  form  of  government.     Perhaps  the  organization 
of  several  subdistricts,  with  a  small  municipal  council  of  limited 
powers  for  each,  would  be  safe  and  useful. 

Attention  is  called  in  this  connection  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relating  to  the  establishment  of  another 
port  of  entry  in  Alaska,  and  of  other  needed  customs  facilities  and 
regulations. 

In  the  administration  of  the  land  laws  the  policy  of  facilitating, 
in  every  proper  way,  the  adjustment  of  the  honest  claims  of  individ- 
ual settlers  upon  the  public  lands  has  been  pursued.  The  number 
of  pending  cases  had,  during  the  preceding  administration,  been 
greatly  increased  under  the  operation  of  orders  for  a  time  suspend- 
ing final  action  in  a  large  part  of  the  cases  originating  in  the  West 
and  Northwest,  and  by  the  subsequent  use  of  unusual  methods  of 
examination.  Only  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  conditions 
under  which  our  agricultural  lands  have  been  settled  can  appreciate 
the  serious  and  often  fatal  consequences  to  the  settler  of  a  policy 
that  puts  his  title  under  suspicion,  or  delays  the  issuance  of  his  pat- 
ent. While  care  is  taken  to  prevent  and  to  expose  fraud,  it  should 
not  be  imputed  without  reason. 

The  manifest  purpose  of  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws  was 
to  promote  the  settlement  of  the  public  domain  by  persons  having 
a  bona-fide  intent  to  make  a  home  upon  the  selected  lands.  Where 
this  intent  is  well  established  and  the  requirements  of  the  law  have 
been  substantially  complied  with,  the  claimant  is  entitled  to  a  prompt 
and  friendly  consideration  of  his  case.  But  where  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  tlie  claimant  is  the  mere  agent  of  another,  who  is  seek- 
ing to  evade  a  law  intended  to  promote  small  holdings,  and  to  secure 
by  fraudulent  methods  large  tracts  of  timber  and  other  lands,  both 
principal  and  agent  should  not  only  be  thwarted  in  their  fraudulent 
purpose,  but  should  be  made  to  feel  tlie  full  penalties  of  our  crim- 
inal statutes.  The  laws  should  be  so  administered  as  not  to  con- 
found these  two  classes,  and  to  visit  penalties  only  upon  the  latter. 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  titles  to  large  bodies  of  lands  in  the 
Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  has  greatly  retarded  the 
development  of  those  Territories.     Provision  should  be  made  by 
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law  for  the  prompt  trial  and  final  adjustment,  before  a  judicial  tri* 
bunal  or  commission,  of  all  claims  based  upon  Mexican  grants.  It 
is  not  just  to  an  intelligent  and  enterprising  people  that  their  peace 
should  be  disturbed  and  their  prosperity  retarded  by  these  old  con- 
tentions. I  express  the  hope  that  difiFerences  of  opinion  as  to 
methods  may  yield  to  the  urgency  of  the  case. 

The  law  now  provides  a  pension  for  every  soldier  and  sailor  who 
was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  during  the  civil 
war  and  is  now  sufiFering  from  wounds  or  disease  having  an  origin 
in  the  service  and  in  the  line  of  duty.  Two  of  the  three  necessary 
facts,  viz,  muster  and  disability,  are  usually  susceptible  of  easy  proof; 
but  the  third,  origin  in  the  service,  is  often  difficult,  and  in  many 
deserving  cases  impossible  to  establish.  That  very  many  of  those 
who  endured  the  hardships  of  our  most  bloody  and  arduous  cam- 
paigns are  now  disabled  from  diseases  that  had  a  real  but  not  trace- 
able origin  in  the  service  I  do  not  doubt.  Besides  these  there  is 
another  class  composed  of  men  many  of  whom  served  an  enlistment 
of  three  full  years,  and  of  re-enlisted  veterans  who  added  a  fourth 
year  of  service,  who  escaped  the  casualties  of  battle  and  the  assaults 
of  disease,  who  were  always  ready  for  any  detail,  who  were  in  every 
battle  line  of  their  command,  and  were  mustered  out  in  sound  health, 
and  have,  since  the  close  of  the  war,  while  fighting  with  the  same 
indomitable  and  independent  spirit  the  contests  of  civil  life,  been 
overcome  by  disease  or  casualty. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  the  pension-roll  already  involves  a  very 
large  annual  expenditure,  neither  am  I  deterred  by  that  fact  from 
recommending  that  Congress  grant  a  pension  to  such  honorably  dis- 
charged soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  civil  war  as  having  rendered  sub- 
stantial service  during  the  war  are  now  dependent  upon  their  own 
labor  for  a  maintenance,  and  by  disease  or  casualty  are  incapacitated 
from  earning  it.  Many  of  the  men  who  would  be  included  in  this 
form  of  relief  are  now  dependent  upon  public  aid,  and  it  does  not, 
in  my  judgment,  consist  with  the  national  honor  that  they  shall 
continue  to  subsist  upon  the  local  relief  given  indiscriminately  to 
paupers  instead  of  upon  the  special  and  generous  provision  of  the 
nation  they  served  so  gallantly  and  unselfishly.  Our  people  will,  I 
am  sure,  very  generally  approve  such  legislation.  And  I  am  equally 
sure  that  the  survivors  of  the  Union  Army  and  Navy  will  feel  a 
grateful  sense  of  relief  when  this  worthy  and  suffering  class  of  their 
comrades  is  fairly  cared  for. 

There  are  some  manifest  inequalities  in  the  existing  law  that 
should  be  remedied.  To  some  of  these  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
called  attention. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  by  the  adoption  of  new 
and  better  methods  in  the  War  Department  the  calls  of  the  Pension 
Office  for  information  as  to  the  military  and  hospital  records  of  pen- 
sion claimants  are  now  promptly  answered,  and  the  injurious  and 
vexatious  delays  that  have  heretofore  occurred  are  entirely  avoided^ 
This  will  greatly  facilitate  the  adjustment  of  all  pending  claims. 

The  advent  of  four  new  States,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota, 
Montana,  and  Washington,  into  the  Union  under  the  Constitution, 
in  the  same  month,  and  the  admission  of  their  duly  chosen  repre- 
sentatives to  our  National  Congress  at  the  same  session,  is  an  event 
as  unexampled  as  it  is  interesting. 

The  certification  of  the  votes  cast  and  of  the  constitutions  adopted 
in  each  of  the  States  was  filed  with  me  as  required  by  the  eighth 
section  of  the  act  of  February  22,  1889,  by  the  governors  of  said  Ter- 
ritories respectively.  Having,  after  a  careful  examination,  found 
that  the  several  constitutions  and  governments  were  republican  in 
fonn  and  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that 
all  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  had  been  complied  with,  and 
that  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  each  of  said  proposed  States 
was  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  submitted  therein,  I 
did  so  declare  by  a  separate  proclamation  as  to  each  ;  as  to  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota  on  Saturday,  November  2  ;  as  to  Montana 
on  Friday,  November  8,  and  as  to  Washington  on  Monday,  Novem- 
ber II. 

Each  of  these  States  has  within  it  resources  the  development  of 
which  will  employ  the  energies  of,  and  yield  a  comfortable  subsist- 
ence to,  a  great  population.  The  smallest  of  these  new  States, 
Washington,  stands  twelfth,  and  the  largest,  Montana,  third,  among 
the  forty-two  in  area.  The  people  of  these  States  are  already  well 
trained,  intelligent,  and  patriotic  American  citizens,  having  common 
interests  and  sympathies  with  those  of  the  older  States,  and  a  com- 
mon purpose  to  defend  the  integrity  and  uphold  the  honor  of  the 
nation. 

The  attention  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been 
called  to  the  urgent  need  of  Congressional  legislation  for  the  better 
protection  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  those  engaged  in  operating  the 
great  interstate  freight  lines  of  the  country,  and  especially  of  the 
yard-men  and  brakemen.  A  petition,  signed  by  nearly  ten  thousand 
railway  brakemen,  was  presented  to  the  Commission,  asking  that 
steps  might  be  taken  to  bring  about  the  use  of  automatic  brakes 
and  couplers  on  freight  cars. 
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At  a  meeting  of  State  railroad  commissioners  and  their  accredited 
representatives,  held  at  Washington  in  March  last,  upon  the  invitap 
tion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  a  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  urging  the  Commission  **to  consider  what  can  be 
done  to  prevent  the  loss  of  life  and  limb  in  coupling  and  uncoup- 
ling freight  cars,  and  in  handling  the  brakes  of  such  cars,"  During 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1888,  over  2,000  railroad  employfe  were 
killed  in  service,  and  more  than  20,000  injured.  It  is  competent,  I 
think,  for  Congress  to  require  uniformity  in  the  construction  of  cars 
used  in  interstate  commerce,  and  the  use  of  improved  safety  appli- 
ances upon  such  trains.  Time  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  needed 
changes,  but  an  earnest  and  intelligent  beginning  should  be  made 
at  once.  It  is  a  reproach  to  our  civilization  that  any  class  of  Ameri- 
can workmen  should,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  necessary  and  useful  voca- 
tion, be  subjected  to  a  peril  of  life  and  limb  as  great  as  that  of  a 
soldier  in  time  of  war. 

The  creation  of  an  Executive  Department,  to  be  known  as  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  by  the  act  of  February  9,  last,  was  a 
wise  and  timely  response  to  a  request  which  had  long  been  respect- 
fully urged  by  the  farmers  of  the  country.  But  much  remains  to  be 
done  to  perfect  the  organization  of  the  Department  so  that  it  may 
fairly  realize  the  expectations  which  its  creation  excited.  In  this 
connection  attention  is  called  to  the  suggestions  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Secretary,  which  is  herewith  submitted.  The  need  of 
a  law  officer  for  the  Department,  such  as  is  provided  for  the  other 
Executive  Departments,  is  manifest.  The  failure  of  the  last  Con- 
gress to  make  the  usual  provision  for  the  publication  of  the  annual 
report  should  be  promptly  remedied.  The  public  interest  in  the 
report  and  its  value  to  the  farming  community  I  am  sure  will  not 
be  diminished  under  the  new  organization  of  the  Department 

I  recommend  that  the  Weather  Service  be  separated  from  the  War 
Department  and  established  as  a  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This  will  involve  an  entire  reorganization  both  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  and  of  the  Signal  Corps,  making  of  the  first  a 
purely  civil  organization  and  of  the  other  a  purely  military  staflF 
corps.  The  report  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  shows  that  the  work 
of  the  corps  on  its  military  side  has  been  deteriorating. 

The  interests  of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  pressure  for  consideration  of  measures 
aflfecting  the  whole  country.     Having  no  legislature  of  its  own,  either 
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municipal  or  general,  its  people  must  look  to  Congress  for  the  regu^ 
lation  of  all  those  concerns  that,  in  the  States,  are  the  subject  of 
local  control.  Our  whole  people  have  an  interest  that  the  National 
Capital  should  be  made  attractive  and  beautiful,  and  above  all  that 
its  repute  for  social  order  should  be  well  maintained.  The  laws 
regulating  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  the  District  should 
be  revised  with  a  view  to  bringing  the  traflSic  under  stringent  limi- 
tations and  control. 

In  execution  of  the  power  conferred  upon  me  by  the  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the ' 
year  ending  June  30,  1890,  I  did,  on  the  17th  day  of  August  last, 
appoint  Rudolph  Hering,  of  New  York,  Samuel  M.  Gray,  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  Frederick  P.  Steams,  of  Massachusetts,  three  eminent 
sanitary  engineers,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  system  of  sewer- 
age existing  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Their  report,  which  is 
not  yet  completed,  will  be  in  due  course  submitted  to  Congress. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  is  herewith  trans- 
mitted, and  the  attention  of  Congress  is  called  to  the  suggestions 
contained  therein. 

The  proposition  to  observe  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  America  by  the  opening  of  a  world's  fair  or  exposition 
in  some  one  of  our  great  cities  will  be  presented  for  the  considera- 
tion of  Congress.  The  value  and  interest  of  isuch  an  exposition  may 
well  claim  the  promotion  of  the  General  Government. 

On  the  4th  of  March  last  the  Civil  Service  Commission  had  but 
a  single  member.  The  vacancies  were  filled  on  the  7th  day  of  May, 
and  since  then  the  commissioners  have  been  industriously,  though 
with  an  inadequate  force,  engaged  in  executing  the  law.  They 
were  assured  by  me  that  a  cordial  support  would  be  given  them  in 
the  faithful  and  impartial  enforcement  of  the  statute  and  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  adopted  in  aid  of  it 

Heretofore  the  book  of  eligibles  has  been  closed  to  every  one,  ex- 
cept as  certifications  were  made  upon  the  requisition  of  the  appoint  ing- 
oflScers.  This  secrecy  was  the  source  of  much  suspicion,  and  of  many 
charges  of  favoritism  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  What  is 
secret  is  always  suspected  ;  what  is  open  can  be  judged.  The  Com- 
mission, with  the  full  approval  of  all  its  members,  has  now  opened 
the  list  of  eligibles  to  the  public.  The  eligible  lists  for  the  classi- 
fied post-offices  and  custom-houses  are  now  publicly  posted  in  the 
respective  offices,  as  are  also  the  certifications  for  appointments.  The 
pur^se  of  the  civil-service  law  was  absolutely  to  exclude  any  other 
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consideration  in  connection  with  appointments  under  it  than  that  of 
merit  as  tested  by  the  examinations.  The  business  proceeds  upon 
the  theory  that  both  the  examining  boards  and'the  appointing-officers 
are  absolutely  ignorant  as  to  the  political  views  and  associations  of 
all  persons  on  the  civil-service  lists.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
however,  that  some  Tccent  Congressional  investigations  have  some- 
what shaken  public  confidence  in  the  impartiality  of  the  selections 
for  appointment. 

The  reform  of  the  civil  service  will  make  no  safe  or  satisfactory 
*  advance  until  the  present  law  and  its  equal  administration  are  well 
established  in  the  confidence  of  the  people.  It  will  be  my  pleasure, 
as  it  is  my  duty,  to  see  that  the  law  is  executed  with  firmness  and 
impartiality.  If  some  of  its  provisions  have  been  fraudulently  evaded 
by  appointing-ofiicers,  our  resentment  should  not  suggest  the  repeal 
of  the  law,  but  reform  in  its  administration.  We  should  have  one 
view  of  the  mtitter,  and  hold  it  with  a  sincerity  that  is  not  affected 
by  the  consideration  that  the  party  to  which  we  belong  is  for  the 
time  in  power. 

My  predecessor,  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1889,  by  an  executive 
order  to  take  effect  March  15,  brought  the  Railway  Mail  Service 
under  the  operation  of  the  civil-service  law.  Provision  was  made 
that  the  order  should  take  effect  sooner  in  any  State  where  an  eli- 
gible list  was  sooner  obtained.  On  the  nth  day  of  March,  Mr. 
Lyman,  then  the  only  member  of  the  Commission,  reported  to  me  in 
writing  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  the  list  of  eligibles 
ready  before  May  i,  and  requested  that  the  taking  effect  of  the 
order  be  postponed  until  that  time,  which  was  done,  subject  to  the 
same  provision  contained  in  the  original  order  as  to  States  in  which 
an  eligible  list  was  sooner  obtained. 

As  a  result  of  the  revision  of  the  rules,  of  the  new  classification, 
and  of  the  inclusion  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  the  work  of  the 
Commission  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  the  present  clerical 
force  is  found  to  be  inadequate.  I  recommend  that  the  additional 
clerks  asked  by  the  Commission  be  appropriated  for. 

The  duty  of  appointment  is  devolved  by  the  Constitution  or  by 
the  law,  and  the  appointing-oflScers  are  properly  held  to  a  high 
responsibility  in  its  exercise.  The  growth  of  the  country  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  the  civil  list  have  magnified  this  function 
of  the  Executive  disproportionally.  It  can  not  be  denied,  however, 
that  the  labor  connected  with  this  necessary  work  is  increased,  often 
to  the  point  of  actual  distress,  by  the  sudden  and  excessive  demands 
that  are  made  upon  an  incoming  administration  for  removals  and 
appointments.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  true  that  incum- 
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bency  is  a  conclusive  argument  for  a  continuance  in  office.  Impar- 
tiality, moderation,  fidelity  to  public  duty,  and  a  good  attainment 
in  the  discharge  of  it  must  be  added  before  the  argument  is  com- 
plete. When  those  holding  administrative  offices  so  conduct  them- 
selves as  to  convince  just  political  opponents  that  no  party  consider- 
ation or  bias  affects  in  any  way  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties, 
we  can  more  easily  stay  the  demand  for  removals. 

I  am  satisfied  that  both  in  and  out  of  the  classified  service  great 
benefit  would  accrue  from  the  adoption  of  some  system  by  which 
the  officer  would  receive  the  distinction  and  benefit  that,  in  all  pri- 
vate employments,  comes  from  exceptional  faithfulness  and  efficiency 
in  the  performance  of  duty. 

I  have  suggested  to  the  heads  of  the  Executive  Departments  that 
they  consider  whether  a  record  might  not  be  kept  in  each  Bureau  of 
all  those  elements  that  are  covered  by  the  terms  *' faithfulness  "  and 
'* efficiency,'*  and  a  rating  made  showing  the  relative  merits  of  the 
clerks  of  each  class,  this  rating  to  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  merit  in 
making  promotions. 

I  have  also  suggested  to  the  Postmaster-General  that  he  adopt 
some  plan  by  which  he  can,  upon  the  basis  of  the  reports  to  the 
Department  and  of  frequent  inspections,  indicate  the  relative  merit 
of  postmasters  of  each  class.  They  will  be  appropriately  indicated 
in  the  official  register  and  in  the  report  of  the  Department.  That 
a  great  stimulus  would  thus  be  given  to  the  whole  service  I  do  not 
doubt,  and  such  a  record  would  be  the  best  defense  against  incon- 
siderate removals  from  office. 

The  interest  of  the  General  Government  in  the  education  of  the 
people  found  an  early  expression,  not  only  in  the  thoughtful  and 
sometimes  warning  utterances  of  our  ablest  statesmen,  but  in  liberal 
appropriations  from  the  common  resources  for  the  support  of  educa- 
tion in  the  new  States.  No  one  will  deny  that  it  is  of  the  gravest 
national  concern  that  those  who  hold  the  ultimate  control  of  all 
public  affairs  should  have  the  necessary  intelligence  wisely  to  direct 
and  determine  them.  National  aid  to  education  has  heretofore  taken 
the  form  of  land  grants,  and  in  that  form  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  to  promote  the  education  of  the  people  is  not  seriously 
questioned.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  successfully  questioned  when 
the  form  is  changed  to  that  of  a  direct  grant  of  money  from  the 
public  treasury. 

Such  aid  should  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  suggested  by  some  ex- 
ceptional conditions.  The  sudden  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  the 
South,  the  bestowal  of  the  suffrage,  which  soon  followed,  and  the 
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consideration  in  connection  with  appointments  under  it  than  that  of 
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order  to  take  effect  March  15,  brought  the  Railway  Mail  Service 
under  the  operation  of  the  civil-service  law.  Provision  was  made 
that  the  order  should  take  effect  sooner  in  any  State  where  an  eli- 
gible list  was  sooner  obtained.  On  the  nth  day  of  March,  Mr. 
Lyman,  then  the  only  member  of  the  Commission,  reported  to  me  in 
writing  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  the  list  of  eligibles 
ready  before  May  i,  and  requested  that  the  taking  effect  of  the 
order  be  postponed  until  that  time,  which  was  done,  subject  to  the 
same  provision  contained  in  the  original  order  as  to  States  in  which 
an  eligible  list  was  sooner  obtained. 

As  a  result  of  the  revision  of  the  rules,  of  the  new  classification, 
and  of  the  inclusion  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  the  work  of  the 
Commission  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  the  present  clerical 
force  is  found  to  be  inadequate.  I  recommend  that  the  additional 
clerks  asked  by  the  Commission  be  appropriated  for. 

The  duty  of  appointment  is  devolved  by  the  Constitution  or  by 
the  law,  and  the  appointing-officers  are  properly  held  to  a  high 
responsibility  in  its  exercise.  The  growth  of  the  country  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  the  civil  list  have  magnified  this  function 
of  the  Executive  disproportionally.  It  can  not  be  denied,  however, 
that  the  labor  connected  with  this  necessary  work  is  increased,  often 
to  the  point  of  actual  distress,  by  the  sudden  and  excessive  demands 
that  are  made  upon  an  incoming  administration  for  removals  and 
appointments.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  true  that  incum- 
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bency  is  a  conclusive  argument  for  a  continuance  in  office.  Impar- 
tiality, moderation,  fidelity  to  public  duty,  and  a  good  attainment 
in  the  discharge  of  it  must  be  added  before  the  argument  is  com- 
plete. When  those  holding  administrative  offices  so  conduct  them- 
selves as  to  convince  just  political  opponents  that  no  party  consider- 
ation or  bias  affects  in  any  way  the  disctarge  of  their  public  duties, 
we  can  more  easily  stay  the  demand  for  removals. 

I  am  satisfied  that  both  in  and  out  of  the  classified  service  great 
benefit  would  accrue  from  the  adoption  of  some  system  by  which 
the  officer  would  receive  the  distinction  and  benefit  that,  in  all  pri- 
vate employments,  comes  from  exceptional  faithfulness  and  efficiency 
in  the  performance  of  4uty. 

I  have  suggested  to  the  heads  of  the  Executive  Departments  that 
they  consider  whether  a  record  might  not  be  kept  in  each  Bureau  of 
all  those  elements  that  are  covered  by  the  terms  *' faithfulness  "  and 
'* efficiency,''  and  a  rating  made  showing  the  relative  merits  of  the 
clerks  of  each  class,  this  rating  to  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  merit  in 
making  promotions. 

I  have  also  suggested  to  the  Postmaster-General  that  he  adopt 
some  plan  by  which  he  can,  upon  the  basis  of  the  reports  to  the 
Department  and  of  frequent  inspections,  indicate  the  relative  merit 
of  postmasters  of  each  class.  They  will  be  appropriately  indicated 
in  the  official  register  and  in  the  report  of  the  Department.  That 
a  great  stimulus  would  thus  be  given  to  the  whole  service  I  do  not 
doubt,  and  such  a  record  would  be  the  best  defense  against  incon- 
siderate removals  from  office. 

The  interest  of  the  General  Government  in  the  education  of  the 
people  found  an  early  expression,  not  only  in  the  thoughtful  and 
sometimes  warning  utterances  of  our  ablest  statesmen,  but  in  liberal 
appropriations  from  the  common  resources  for  the  support  of  educa- 
tion in  the  new  States.  No  one  will  deny  that  it  is  of  the  gravest 
national  concern  that  tiiose  who  hold  the  ultimate  control  of  all 
public  affairs  should  have  the  necessary  intelligence  wisely  to  direct 
and  determine  them.  National  aid  to  education  has  heretofore  taken 
the  form  of  land  grants,  and  in  that  form  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  to  promote  the  education  of  the  people  is  not  seriously 
questioned.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  successfully  questioned  when 
the  form  is  changed  to  that  of  a  direct  grant  of  money  from  the 
public  treasury. 

Such  aid  should  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  suggested  by  some  ex- 
ceptional conditions.  The  sudden  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  the 
South,  the  bestowal  of  the  suffirage,  which  soon  foUo^^4^  ^xA  ^^ 
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impairment  of  the  ability  of  the  States  where  these  new  citizens 
were  chiefly  found  to  adequately  provide  educational  facilities,  pre- 
sented not  only  exceptional  but  unexampled  conditions.  That  the 
situation  has  been  much  ameliorated  there  is  no  doubt  The  ability 
and  interest  of  the  States  have  happily  increased. 

But  a  great  work  remaius  to  be  done,  and  I  think  the  General 
Government  should  lend  its  aid.  As  the  suggestion  of  a  national 
grant  in  aid  of  education  grows  chiefly  out  of  the  condition  and  needs 
of  the  emancipated  slave  and  his  descendants,  the  relief  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  while  necessarily  proceeding  upon  some  general  lines, 
be  applied  to  the  need  that  suggested  it  It  is  essential,  if  much 
good  is  to  be  accomplished,  that  the  sympathy  and  active  interest 
of  the  people  of  the  States  should  be  enlisted,  and  that  the  methods 
adopted  should  be  such  as  to  stimulate  and  not  to  supplant  local 
taxation  for  school  purposes. 

As  one  Congress  can  not  bind  a  succeeding  one  in  such  a  case,  and 
as  the  effort  must,  in  some  degree,  be  experimental,  I  recommend 
that  any  appropriation  made  for  this  purpose  be  so  limited  in  annual 
amount  and  as  to  the  time  over  which  it  is  to  extend  as  will,  on  the 
one  hand,  give  the  local  school  authorities  opportunity  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  first  year's  allowance,  and  on  the  other  deliver  them 
from  the  temptation  to  unduly  postpone  the  assumption  of  the  whole 
burden  themselves. 

The  colored  people  did  not  intrude  themselves  upon  us ;  they  were 
brought  here  in  chains  and  held  in  the  communities  where  they  arc 
now  chiefly  found,  by  a  cruel  slave  code.  Happily  for  both  races  they 
are  now  free.  They  have,  from  a  stand-point  of  ignorance  and  pov- 
erty, which  was  our  shame,  not  theirs,  made  remarkable  advances  in 
education  and  in  the  acquisition  of  property.  They  have,  as  a  peo- 
ple, shown  themselves  to  be  friendly  and  faithful  towards  the  white 
race,  under  temptations  of  tremendous  strength.  They  have  their 
representatives  in  the  national  cemeteries  where  a  grateful  Govern- 
ment has  gathered  the  ashes  of  those  who  died  in  its  defense.  They 
have  furnished  to  our  regular  Army  regiments  that  have  won  high 
praise  from  their  commanding  oflScers  for  courage  and  soldierly 
qualities,  and  for  fidelity  to  the  enlistment  oath.  In  civil  life  they 
are  now  the  toilers  of  their  communities,  making  their  full  con- 
tribution to  the  widening  streams  of  prosperity  which  these  com- 
munities are  receiving.  Their  sudden  withdrawal  would  stop  pro- 
duction and  bring  disorder  into  the  household  as  well  as  the  shop. 
Generally  they  do  not  desire  to  quit  their  homes,  and  their  employers 
resent  the  interference  of  the  emigration  agents  who  seek  to  stimulate 
such  a  desire. 
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But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  in  many  parts  of  our  country  where 
the  colored  population  is  large  the  people  of  that  race  are,  by  various 
devices,  deprived  of  any  effective  exercise  of  their  political  rights 
and  of  many  of  their  civil  rights.  The  wrong  does  not  expend  itself 
upon  those  whose  votes  are  suppressed.  Every  constituency  in  the 
Union  is  wronged. 

It  has  been  the  hope  of  every  patriot  that  a  sense  of  justice  and  of 
respect  for  the  law  would  work  a  gradual  cure  of  these  flagrant  evils. 
Surely,  no  one  supposes  that  the  present  can  be  accepted  as  a  per- 
manent condition.  If  it  is  said  that  these  communities  must  work 
out  this  problem  for  themselves,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  whether 
they  are  at  work  upon  it  Do  they  suggest  any  solution?  When 
and  under  what  conditions  is  the  black  man  to  have  a  free  ballot? 
When  is  he  in  fact  to  have  those  full  civil  rights  which  have  so  long 
been  his  in  law?  When  is  that  equality  of  influence  which  our 
form  of  government  was  intended  to  secure  to  the  electors  to  be 
restored?  This  generation  should  courageously  face  these  grave 
questions,  and  not  leave  them  as  a  heritage  of  woe  to  the  next.  The 
consultation  should  proceed  with  candor,  calmness,  and  great  pa- 
tience ;  upon  the  lines  of  justice  and  humanity,  not  of  prejudice 
and  cruelty.  No  question  in  our  country  can  be  at  rest  except  upon 
the  firm  base  of  justice  and  of  the  law. 

I  earnestly  invoke  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  considera- 
tion of  such  measures  within  its  well-defined  constitutional  powers 
as  will  secure  to  all  our  people  a  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage and  every  other  civil  right  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  oi 
the  United  States.  No  evil,  however  deplorable,  can  justify  the 
assumption,  either  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  or  of  Congress, 
of  pdwers  not  granted;  but  both  will  be  highly  blamable  if  all  the 
powers  granted  are  not  wisely  but  firmly  used  to  correct  these  evils. 
The  power  to  take  the  whole  direction  and  control  of  the  election 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  clearly  given  to  the 
General  Government  A  partial  and  qualified  supervision  of  these 
elections  is  now  provided  for  by  law,  and  in  my  opinion  this  law 
may  be  so  strengthened  and  extended  as  to  secure,  on  the  whole, 
better  results  than  can  be  attained  by  a  law  taking  all  the  processes 
of  such  election  into  Federal  control.  The  colored  man  should  be 
protected  in  all  of  his  relations  to  the  Federal  Government,  whether 
as  litigant,  juror,  or  witness  in  our  courts,  as  an  elector  for  mem\)ers 
of  Congress,  or  as  a  peaceful  traveler  upon  our  interstate  railways. 

There  is  nothing  more  justly  humiliating  to  the  national  pride, 
and  nothing  m«re  hurtful  to  the  nati«mal  prosperity  than  the  infe- 
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riority  of  our  merchant  marine  compared  with  that  of  other  nations 
whose  general  resources,  wealth,  and  sea-coast  lines  do  not  suggest 
any  reason  for  their  supremacy  on  the  sea.  It  was  not  always  so, 
and  our  people  are  agreed,  I  think,  that  it  shall  not  continue  to  be 
so.  It  is  not  possible  in  this  communication  to  discuss  the  causes 
of  the  decay  of  our  shipping  interests  or  the  differing  methods  by 
which  it  is  proposed  to  restore  them.  The  statement  of  a  few  well- 
authenticated  facts  and  some  general  suggestions  as  to  legislation  is 
all  that  is  practicable.  That  the  great  steam-ship  lines  sailing  under 
the  flags  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  en- 
gaged in  foreign  commerce,  were  promoted,  and  have  since  been  and 
now  are  liberally  aided,  by  grants  of  public  money,  in  one  form  or 
another,  is  generally  known.  That  the  American  lines  of  steam- 
ships have  been  abandoned  by  us  to  an  unequal  contest  with  the 
aided  lines  of  other  nations  until  they  have  been  withdrawn,  or,  in 
the  few  cases  where  they  are  still  maintained,  are  subject  to  serious 
disadvantages,  is  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

The  present  situation  is  such  that  travelers  and  merchandise  find 
Liverpool  often  a  necessary  intermediate  port  between  New  York 
and  some  of  the  South  American  capitals.  The  fact  that  some  of 
the  delegates  from  South  American  states  to  the  Conference  of 
American  Nations,  now  in  session  at  Washington,  reached  our 
shores  by  reversing  that  line  of  travel,  is  very  conclusive  of  the  need 
of  such  a  conference,  and  very  suggestive  as  to  the  first  and  most 
necessary  step  in  the  direction  of  fuller  and  more  beneficial  inter- 
course with  nations  that  are  now  our  neighbors  upon  the  lines  of 
latitude,  but  not  upon  the  lines  of  established  commercial  inter- 
course. 

I  recommend  that  such  appropriations  be  made  for  oceail-mail 
service,  in  American  steam-ships,  between  our  ports  and  those  of 
Central  and  South  America,  China,  Japan,  and  the  important  isl- 
ands in  both  of  the  great  oceans,  as  will  be  liberally  remunerative 
for  the  service  rendered,  and  as  will  encourage  the  establishment 
and  in  some  fair  degree  equalize  the  chances  of  American  steam-ship 
lines  in  the  competitions  which  they  must  meet  That  the  Amer- 
ican states  lying  south  of  us  will  cordially  co-operate  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  such  lines  of  steam-ships  to  their  principal  ports  I 
do  not  doubt 

We  should  also  make  provision  for  a  naval  reserve  to  consist  of 
such  merchant  ships,  of  American  construction  and  of  a  specified 
tonnage  and  speed,  as  the  owners  will  consent  to  place  at  the  use  of 
the  Government,  in  case  of  need,  as  armed  cruisers.  England  has 
adopted  this  policy,  and  as  a  result  can  now,  upon  necessity,  at  once 
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place  upon  her  naval  list  some  of  the  fastest  steam-ships  in  the 
world.  A  proper  supervision  of  the  construction  of  such  vessels 
would  make  their  conversion  into  effective  ships  of  war  very  easy. 

I  am  an  advocate  of  economy  in  our  national  expenditures,  but 
it  is  a  misuse  of  terms  to  make  this  word  describe  a  policy  that 
withholds  an  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  extending  our  foreign 
commerce.  The  enlargement  and  improvement  of  our  merchant 
marine,  the  development  of  a  sufficient  body  of  trained  American 
seamen,  the  promotion  of  rapid  and  regular  mail  communication 
between  the  ports  of  other  countries  and  our  own,  and  the  adapta- 
tion of  large  and  swift  American  merchant  steam-ships  to  naval 
uses,  in  time  of  war,  are  public  purposes  of  the  highest  concern. 
The  enlarged  participation  of  our  people  in  the  carrying  trade,  the 
new  and  increased  markets  that  will  be  opened  for  the  products  of 
our  farms  and  factories,  and  the  fuller  and  better  employment  of 
our  mechanics,  which  will  result  from  a  liberal  promotion  of  our 
foreign  commerce,  insure  the  widest  possible  diffusion  of  benefit  to 
all  the  States  and  to  all  our  people.  Everything  is  most  propitious 
for  the  present  inauguration  of  a  liberal  and  progressive  policy 
upon  this  subject,  and  we  should  enter  upon  it  with  promptness  and 
decision. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  suggested,  it  is  sincerely  believed, 
will  promote  the  peace  and  honor  of  our  country  and  the  prosperity 
and  security  of  the  people.  I  invoke  the  diligent  a!hd  serious  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  the  consideration  of  these  and  such  other 
measures  as  may  be  presented,  having  the  same  great  end  in  view. 

BENJ.  HARRISON. 
Executive  Mansion, 

Washington^  December  7^^  1889^ 
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Tkeasury  Department, 
Washingtm^^  2>.  C,  Decenvber  2,  1889, 

Sib  :  I  have  the  houor  to  submit  the  following  report : 

BKCJBIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Fiscal  year  1889. 

The  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Government  from  all  sources  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  were : 

From  customs $223, 832, 741  60 

From  internal  revenue 130, 881, 613  92 

From  profits  on  coinage,  bullion  deposits,  and  assays 10, 165, 264  79 

From  sales  of  public  lands H,  038, 651  79 

^From  fees— consular,  letters-patent,  and  land 3,378,063  59 

From  tAx  on  national  banks 1, 536, 087  16 

From  sinking-fund  for  Pacific  railways 1,321,124  53 

From  customs  fees,  tines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures 1, 113, 020  78 

From  repayment  of  interest  by  Pacific  railways. 603, 764  72 

From  Soldiers'  Home,  permanent  ftmd 692, 427  26 

From  sales  of  Indian  lands 446,258  19 

From  tax  on  seal-skins. 317,500  00 

From  sales  of  Government  property 295, 530  42 

From  immigrant  fund 236, 196  50 

From  deposits  for  surveying  public  lands. 95,818  63 

l^TOXn.  depredations  on  public  lands. 65, 434  29 

From  sale  of  condemned  naval  vessels 22, 582  75 

From  revenucfl  of  the  District  of  Columbia 2, 523, 950  69 

From  miscellaneous  sources 1, 584, 127  15 

Total  ordinary  receipts :^  050, 058  84 

The  ordinary  exi^enditures  for  the  same  period  were : 

For  civil  exjK»nses $25,566,131  05 

For  foreign  intercourse 1,  897, 625  72 

For  Indian  service 6, 892, 207  78 

For  pensions 87,624,779  11 

For  the  military  establishment,  including  rivers  and  harbors  and 

arsenals 44,435,270  85 

For  the  naval  establishment,  including  vessels,  machinery,  and  im- 
provements at  navy -yards 21,378,809  31 

For  miscellaneous  expenditures,  including  public  buildings,  light- 
houses, and  collecting  the  revenues 47, 951, 637  67 
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For  expenditures  on  account  of  the  District  of  Colnmbia. $5, 248, 669  02 

For  interest  on  the  public  debt 41,001,484  29 

Total  ordinary  expenditures. 281,996,615  60 

Leaving  a  surplus  of. 105, 053, 443  24 

Of  which  there  was  used  in  the  redemption  of  notes  and  fractional 
currency,  and  purchase  of  bonds  for  the  sinking  Aind,  the  sum  of..      47, 583, 313  65 

Leaving  a  net  surplus  for  the  year  of 57, 470, 129  59 

In  his  last  annual  rei)ort  to  Congress  my  predecessor  in  office  esti- 
mated that  the  revenues  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  to  end 
June  30,  1889,  would  exceed  ordinary  expenditures,  not  including  the 
sinking-fund,  by  $104,000,000.  The  accuracy  of  his  forecast  is  demon- 
strated by  the  results  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  tables. 

As  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1888,  the  receipts  for  1889  have 
increased  $7,783,984.08,  as  follows : 


Source. 


Inoreaae. 


Decrease. 


Netincreaee. 


Internal  revenue 

Customs 

Profits  on  coinage,  assays,  etc 

Consular  fees 

Soldiers'  Home,  permanent  fund 

SlnkiuK-fund  for  Pacific  railways. 

Customs  emolument  fees 

Sales  of  public  lands 

Sales  of  Indian  lands 

RcKisters*  and  receivers'  fees.~ 

Tax  on  national  banks 

Revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Sale  of  condemned  naval  vessels^ 

Repayment  of  interest  by  Pacific  railways... 

Sales  of  Government  property 

Deposits  for  surveying  public  lands 

Immigrant  fund 

Customs  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures 

Fees  on  letters-patent 

Custom-house  fees 

Miscellaneous  items 


Total.. 


S6,58i«41  M 
4,741,568  06 
777,630  81 
214,797  75 
160,237  96 
150, 7«3  10 
78,558  48 


12,707,227  flO 


13,163,365  44 

433,829  24 

248,543  99 

212,479  69 

126,399  62 

83,063  13 

77,932  23 

70,ai6  84 

66,072  13 

54,993  00 

60,902  71 

21,639  16 

11,998  19 

301,573  15 


4,928,243  52 


r,  783, 984  08 


There  was  an  increase  in  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  $22,342,656.93, 
as  follows : 


Increase. 

Decrease. 

Nel  increase. 

Civil  and  miscellaneous.. 

r,711,«03  46 
7,336,270  34 
6,912,&34  74 
4,452,371  66 
642,899  91 

Pensions.. 

War  Department „ ^ 

Navy  Department. 



Indians 

Interest  on  tlie  public  debt 

13,718,623  18 

**  * 

* 

Total 

26,056,180  11 

8,713,523  18 

«22,842.«M98 
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Fiscal  year  1890. 

For  the  present  fiscal  year  the  reveDues,  actual  and  estimated,  are 
88  follows : 


Baupoe. 

Quarter  cmfe^ 
SepLemlrtt-  30, 

thm^fdufth* 
of  tbo  year. 

TotlO. 

|5B,a74,«97  04 

^*7S3,344  9e 

1,957,701}  51 

],473,!>40  83 

001,303  08 

873.930  4fl 

w«.»?ai9 

40,071*41 
33.411  13 
21^,145  61 
811,500  17 

EiUrtmkd. 

SlGl,7!i5,»)2  06 

100,360,70!!  01 

5,0i;j,2Si3  49 

7,ffiK,t)fi4J  17 

838.007  oa 

a,l2G,a?9  54 

1,354,133  1*1 

707,676  61 

3Q0,92Sfi9 

210,  .VM*  m 

3,1S»,4(J0  83 

£2i}o.ooo,rnop(j 

Jlfj  001]  IIU)  IX) 

S^ea  of  pubUc  landa «... .,».,. 

ProflU  on  €oliifti:e,  nMnya^  «tc  ...„., „,„.„.„. 

7,[M.i<3,miinX) 
a,MO,O0D  Od 

i,soo,ixKi  oy 

F*B*— MniiilAr,  letlera-patcni,  and  l(wid«.  .»».* 

a,  000, 000  00 

2,i*W,0OtK)0 

i,iv^>,  CKHi  nu 

SS&leaor  0ovpriimrnt  property**..,..,.*. ...^,, 

l>epo«l(0  for  Burvcyhijt  public  likiiila  ,. „.„„ 

Mlftssllftneomj  .».*. .„...;,.,,._ 

250,000  im 
4,000,000  00 

Total  opdlnai^'  re«efpt«., ..,...« «.. 

100,C03»3as  68 

a*4,WG,0Tl  32 

385,000)000  (10 

The  expenditores  for  the  same  period,  actual  and  estimated,  are  as 
follows : 


Ot^eot 

Quarter  ended 
^tember30, 

Remaining 
tliree-fourths 
of  the  year. 

Total. 

Cirfl  and  miscelUneouB,  {ncludinir  public 
buildings,  liffbtrhouses,  and  oollectiuff  the 
rerenue.... 

Indians 

AetuaL 

$19,593,948  32 
2,024,876  03 
85,487.627  37 

14,762,047  61 

5,476,675  92 

1,849,727  00 

10,293,457  17 

$50,406,066  68 

4,975,123  97 

68,512,372  63 

83,237,962  49 

17,523,324  08 
3,150,273  00 
25,700,642  83 

970,000,000  00 
7,000,000  00 

Pensions. 

104,000,000  00 

48,000,000  00 

23,000,000  00 
5,000,000  00 
36,000,000  00 

Military  establishment,  including  fortifica- 
tions, riyer  and  harbor  ImproTemento,  and 
arsenals... . 

Naral  establishment,  including  vessels  and 
machinery,  and  improvements  at  navy- 
yards 

Bzpenditnres  for  District  of  Columbia 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 

Ty>tal  ordinary  eznendltures 

80,488,354  32 

208,511,645  68 

293,000,000  00 

Total  receipts,  actaal  and  estimated $385, 

Total  expenditures,  actnal  and  estimated. 293, 


000,000  00 
000,000  00 


Estimated  sorplns,  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  bonds 92, 000, 000  00 

Estimated  amount  required  for  the  sinking-fund 48, 321, 116  99 


Leaving  a  net  surplus  for  the  year  of. 43, 678, 883  01 

Fiscal  year  1891. 

The  revenues  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1891,  are  thus  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  existing  laws : 

Prom  customs $220,000,000  00 

From  internal  revenue 135,000,000  00 

From  sales  of  public  lauds. 7,000,000  00 
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From  profits  on  coinage,  assays,  etc , $8,500,000  00 

From  fees — consular,  letters-patent,  and  land 3,000,000  00 

From  interest  and  sinking-lund,  Pacific  railways 2, 000, 000  00 

From  tax  on  national  banks 1,500,000  00 

From  customs  fees,  fines,  penalties,  etc 1,000,000  00 

From  sales  of  Government  property 250, 000  00 

From  deposits  for  surveying  public  lands 250, 000  00 

From  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia 2, 500,  000  00 

From  miscellaneous  sources 4, 000, 000  00 

Total  estimated  receipts. 1 385,000,000  00 

The  estimates  of  expenditures  for  the  same  i)eriod,  as  submitted  by 
the  several  Executive  Departments  and  ofiSces,  are  as  follows : 

Legislative  establishment 13,390,152  15 

Executive  establishment — 

Executive  proper $153, 644  00 

State  Department 150, 150  00 

Treasury  Department 8,790,274  55 

War  Department 2, 188,  750  00 

Navy  Department 450,906  00  ' 

Interior  Department 4,791,794  00 

Post-Office  Department 898, 770  00 

Department  of  Agriculture 1,208,430  00 

Department  of  Labor 158,410  00 

Depiirtment  of  Justice , 190,650  00 

18, 981, 778  55 

Judicial  establishment 454, 760  00 

Foreign  intercourse 1,807,285  00 

Military  establishment 25,403,148  86 

Naval  establishment 24,290,498  79 

Indian  affaii-s 6,  804,  399  77 

Pensions 98, 587, 252  00 

Public  Works — 

Legislative 8, 900  00 

Treasury  Department 5,453,453  00 

War  Department 12, 020, 134  74 

Xavy  Department 1,308,755  00 

Interior  Department 212,  400  00 

Department  of  Justice 3,  800  00 

19, 007,  442  74 

Postal  service 7, 020, 361  65 

Miscellaneous — 

Legislative 3,021,531  12 

Treasury  Department 10,  542,  694  45 

War  Department 5,  551,  040  35 

Interior  Department 6,  650,  575  (M) 

Department  of  Justice 3,900  000  00 

District  of  Columbia 5,380,114  27 

36, 046, 955  19 

Permanent  annual  appropriations — 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 31,  500,  000  00 

Kelunding — customs,  internal  revenue,  lands,  etc.lO,  393,  680  00 

Collecting  revenue  from  customs^ 5,  500,  000  00 

Miscellaneous 5,  075,  700  00 

52,  469,  380  00 

Total  estimated  expenditures,  excluding  sinking-fund 292, 271 ,  404  70 

Or  an  estimated  surplus  of 92,728,595  30 

Estimated  amount  required  for  the  sinking-fund 49, 159, 073  00 

Leaving  a  net  surplw  for  the  year  of. •  43,569,522  30 
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The  net  surplus  for  the  fiscal  year  1889,  together  with  $5,940  received 
for  four  per  cent,  bonds  issued  for  interest  accrued  on  refunding  certi- 
ficates converted  during  the  year,  and  $33,503,357.76  Uiken  from  the 
cash  balance  in  the  Treasurj^  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  making  alto- 
gether $90,979,427.35,  was  applied  to  the  purchase  and  redemption  of 
the  debt,  as  follows : 

Redemption  of^ 

Loan  of  July  and  August,  1861 $3,  600  00 

Loan  of  July  and  August,  1861,  continued  at  3i  ^r  cent 26, 750  00 

Loan  of  1863 2, 100  00 

Loan  of  1863,  continued  at  3A  per  cent 1, 100  00 

Five-twenties  of  1862 1,050  00 

Consols  of  1865 7,.600  00 

Consols  of  1867 22, 200  00 

Consols  of  1868 5,  450  00 

Ten-forties  of  1864 4,000  00 

Funded  loan  of  1881 2, 100  00 

Funded  loan  of  1881,  continued  at  3J  per  cent 7,  350  00 

I^an  of  1882 436,200  00 

Old  demand,  compound-interest,  and  other  notes 3, 755  00 

Purchase  of— 

Funded  loan  of  1891 70,  414, 200  00 

Funded  loan  of  1907 11, 266,  750  00 

Premium  on  funded  loan  of  1891 5, 520,  6H6  86 

Premium  on  fVinded  loan  of  1907 3, 254, 535  49 

Total 90, 979, 427  36 

As  compaml  with  $103, 220, 464. 71  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1888, 
the  cash  balance  in  the  Treasury  over  and  above  all  accrued  liabilities 
at  the  close  of  1889  was  $71,484,042.39.  If  to  this  balance  there  be 
added  the  estimated  surplus  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  amount 
that  may  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  bonds  to  June  30,  1890,  will 
be  $103,484,042.39,  Bonds  and  other  obligations  of  the  United 
States  have  already  been  purchased  and  redeemed  to  the  extent  of 
$50,465,485.49,  leaving  the  available  cash  on  hand  November  1,  1889, 
>«),335,762.40. 

As  sliown  by  the  foregoing  statements  the  total  revenues  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  amounted  to 
$,^87,050,058.84. 

The  increase  over  the  fiscal  yeai'  1888  was  $7,783,984.08.  The  in- 
crease for  1888  over  the  fiscal  year  1887  was  $7,862,797.10. 

The  total  amount  received  from  customs,  the  last  fiscal  yciir,  was 
$223, 832, 741. 69,  showing  an  increase  over  the  year  1888  of  $4, 741, 568. 06, 
and  being  the  largest  amount  ever  received  in  any  one  year  from  that 
source. 

Tlie  total  net  receipts  from  internal  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1889, 
as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Treasures  were  $130,881,513.92,  being 
an  increase  over  the  year  1888  of  $6,584,641.94. 
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There  was  a  decrease  of  $3,163,365.44  from  the  sales  of  public  lands, 
and  of  $378,860.48  from  miscellaneous  sources. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  last  fiscal  year  have  been  exceeded  but  six 
times  in  the  history  of  the  Government.  The  ordinary  expenditures 
of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  exclusive  of  premium  on  bonds, 
were  also  greater  than  in  any  other  year,  except  during  the  war  x>6riod, 
and  the  years  which  bore  its  cost  mo^t  heavily,  being  $22,342,656.93 
greater  than  for  the  fiscal  year  1888.  The  expenditures  for  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1889  were  $9,790,696.74  less  than  for  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1888. 

The  amount  estimated  for  pensions  for  the  year  1889  was  $76,312,400, 
and  the  estimates  for  same  purpose,  herewith  submitted,  for  the  year  1891 
are  $98,587,252,  showing  an  apparent  increase  of  $22,274,852.  These 
figui'es,  however,  do  not  even  approximately  represent  the  actual 
increase  of  expenditure  for  pensions,  because  the  estimate  for  the 
year  1889  was  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  service. 
The  amount  regularly  appropriated  for  i)ensions  for  that  year  was 
$81,758,700.  To  this  was  added  a  deficiency  appropriation  by  last 
Congress  of  $8,000,000,  and  about  $8,000,000  more  were  necessarily 
drawn  from  the  appropriations  for  the  current  year,  to  pay  pensions 
due  in  the  fiscal  year  1889,  but  for  which  sufficient  appropriations 
had  not  been  made.  The  total  amount,  therefore,  which  was  actu* 
ally  required  for  pensions  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  was 
$95,624,779.11. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  pensions  for  the  current  year  was 
the  same  as  last  year  ($81,758,700)  ;  but  there  is  an  estimated  defici- 
ency of  $24,000,000  for  this  year,  making  a  total  of  $105,768,700; 
deducting  from  this  the  $8,000,000  drawn  out,  as  above  stated,  to  meet 
the  deficiency  for  last  year,  will  leave  chargeable  to  the  current  year 
$97,758,700.  The  amounts  actual  and  estimated  for  pensions  will 
therefore  stand  as  follows : 

Expended  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1889 $95,624,779  11 

Appropriated  and  estimated  for  year  ending  June  30, 1890..    97,758,700  00 
Estimated  for  year  ending  June  30, 1891 98,587,252  00 

A  comparison  of  the  expenditures  of  1879  with  those  of  1889  will 
show  that  during  the  last  ten  years  the  increase  of  pensions  has  not 
differed  very  widely  from  the  decrease  of  interest  on  the  public  debt : 

Pensions  in  1879 $35,121,482  39 

Pensions  in  1889 95,624,779  11 

Interest  on  pubUc  debt,  1879 10iP327,949  00 

Interest  on  pubUc  debt,  1889 41,001,484  29 
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No  patriotic  American  has  ever  complained  of  the  vast  amounts  of 
interest  paid  to  the  men  who  loaned  their  money  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  nation ;  much  less  will  they  complain  of  any  just  and  proper 
recognition  of  the  claims  of  men  who,  in  the  nation's  hour  of  extreme 
I>eril,  sacrificed  their  lives  and  health  to  save  it. 

Sinking-fund. 

Under  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  February  25,  1862  (Eevised 
Statutes,  §§  3688,  3689),  establishing  a  sinking-fund  for  the  gradual  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  public  debt,  estimated  for  the  current  fiscal  year  at 
W8,321  116.99,  there  have  been  redeemed  during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  September,  and  October  fractional  currency.  Treasury  notes, 
and  bonds  of  the  tJnited  States  which  had  ceased  to  bear  interest, 
amounting  to  $11,310,  in  addition  to  the  purchase  of  $12,136,750  of 
the  funded  loan  of  1891  and  $27,695,600  of  the  funded  loan  of  1907, 
at  a  cost  to  the  fund  for  premium  of  $710,666.79  on  the  former  and 
$7,536,058.37  on  the  latter  loan.  The  requirements  of  the  fund  for  the 
fiscal  year  1890  have  thus  been  poetically  provided  for. 

Parcluise  of  bonds. 

During  the  twelve  months  ended  October  31,  1889,  there  were  pur- 
chased under  the  circular  of  April  17,  1888,  United  States  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $99,233,950.  Of  these,  $32,279,400  were  obtained  prior  to 
March  4,  1889,  and  $66,954,550  after  that  date. 

Notwithstanding  the  diminished  supply  of  bonds  for  sale  in  the 
markets  the  Government  has  been  able  to  obtain  at  constantly  decreas- 
»•  ing  prices  a  sufficient  amount  of  bonds  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
sinkiug-fand  for  the  current  iiscal  year  and  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
law  respecting  the  investment  of  the  surplus  revenue.  While  it  was 
necessary  to  pay  108  for  4i  per  cent,  bonds  of  1891  purchased  March  5, 
1889,  with  a  net  premium  of  7.97,  they  were  offered  and  accepted  Octo- 
ber 31  at  1053,  the  net  premium  being  4.99,  a  decrease  in  actual  premium 
of  nearly  3  per  cent.  During  the  same  period,  or  from  April  6  to  Octo- 
ber 31,  1889,  the  price  of  4  per  cent,  bonds  was  reduced  from  129  to 
127  and  the  net  premium  from  28.93  to  26.66,  a  reduction  in  actual 
premium  of  over  2\  per  cent 


SURPLUS  REVENUE. 

It  appears,  from  the  foregoing  estimates,  that  after  due  provision  shall 
have  been  made  for  meeting  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government, 
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including  the  requirements  of  the  sinking-fimd,  there  will  remain, 
under  the  operation  of  existing  laws,  an  annual  surplus  of  revenue  of 
about  $4^,000,000. 

An  accumulation  of  money  in  the  Treasury  beyond  the  neeessitieB 
of  the  Government  endangers  legitimate  business,  tends  to  exceasive 
and  wasteful  public  expenditure,  and  to  encourage  extravagance  in 
private  affairs. 

In  the  presence  of  such  conditions,  it  is  a  manifest  duty  to  wisely 

guard  against  a  future  needless  accumulation  with  its  fruitful  train  of 

evils. 

Meam  of  reduction, 

K  a  portion  of  the  surplus  revenue  can  be  used  to  enlarge  our  foreign 
markets,  and  thereby  advance  our  commercial  and  productive  interests, 
it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  so  apply  it.  The  strengthening  of  our  coast 
defenses,  and  the  building  up  of  our  Navy,  subjects  of  national  con- 
cern, offer  further  opportunity  for  wise  expenditures  that  would  return 
the  money  directly  to  the  people. 

But  after  making  provision  for  such  expenditures  as  may  be  proper 
and  reasonable  for  theSe  puiposes,  a  large  annual  surplus  will  still  re- 
main under  the  operation  of  existing  laws. 

Eeduction  of  the  interest- bearing  debt  of  the  Government,  ty  the 
purchase  of  bonds,  is  the  expedient  resorted  to  for  returning  a  part  of 
this  suri)liis  to  the  channels  of  trade,  and  is  the  only  means  now  ojien 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ti'easury  for  the  use  of  this  money.  To  re- 
quire from  him  this  measure  of  responsibility  and  discretion  is  of 
doubtful  wisdom. 

A  possible  successful  appeal  to  this  discretion  tempts  individuals  to 
rash  business  undertakings,  in  the  belief  that  the  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury will  be  used  to  avert  threatened  disaster.  In  the  absence  of  such 
discretion  in  the  Secretary,  the  possible  use  of  this  money  would  eeaae 
to  enter  into  the  calculations  of  the  business  world. 

It  is  manifestly  wrong  to  take  money  from  the  people  for  the  can- 
cellation of  bonds,  to  the  saving  of  only  about  2  per  cent  of  interest, 
when  it  is  worth  to  them,  perhaps,  three  times  as  much  in  their  busi- 
ness. It  is  rather  through  a  reduction  of  customs  receipts  and  internal 
taxes,  tliat  an  unnecessary  accumulation  of  money  in  the  Treasury 
should  be  avoided. 

Tobacco  tax. 

There  was  received  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  from  all  sources  of 
internal  revenue,  the  sum  of  $130,881,513.92.  This,  it  is  estimated, 
would  be  increased,  under  existing  laws,  to  $135,000,000  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 
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The  tax  collected  on  tobacco  was  as  follows: 

From  cigars,  cigarettca,  and  cheroota $12,677,987  60 

From  smiff. 645, 089  57 

From  manufactures  of  tobacco 17,076,899  94 

From  special  taxes , 1,466,883  31 

Total 31,866,860  42 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  luoml  or  physical  efTects  and  influence 
of  tobacco,  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessity  by  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich.  It  is  now  the  only  product  of  agriculture  that  is 
directly  taxed  by  the  Government, 

The  repeal  of  this  tax  would  reduce  the  surplus  about  $32,000,000. 

Alcohol  for  use  in  the  aria. 

The  subject  of  exempting  alcohol  used  in  the  arts  from  internal- 
revenue  tax  deserves  attention.  It  is  estimated  upon  careful  inquiry 
that  about  6,000,000  gallons  of  alcohol  are  annually  used  in  this  coun- 
try in  a  vast  number  of  chemical  and  medicinal  preparations  of  com- 
mon and  needM  use,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  important  mechan- 
ical and  industrial  arts,  from  which  a  tax  of  $5,400,000  is  collected. 
Its  use  for  these  purposes  would  doubtless  be  largely  increased  were  it 
not  for  this  tax,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  250  per  cent,  of  its  value. 
This  is  a  direct  and  onerous  burden  upon  our  industrial  interests  and 
ux)on  the  consumers  of  the  articles  produced,  for  which  there  now  seems 
to  be  no  necessity  or  excuse. 

As  alcohol  may  be  exported  without  the  payment  of  this  tax,  a 
direct  discrimination  is  thus  made  in  favor  of  foreign  manufacturers, 
to  the  serious  detriment  of  our  own  industries. 

The  proposition  to  remove  this  tax  should  commend  itself  to  the  ad- 
vocates of  free  raw  material  for  use  in  domestic  manufactures,  and 
Bliould  certainly  meet  with  favor  from  those  who  demand  the  free  ad- 
mission of  wool,  on  which  there  was  collected  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
the  sum  of  $5,982,211.76,  and  the  production  of  which  has  been  stimu- 
lated to  the  notable  benefit  of  our  agricultural  interests,  by  a  rate  of 
duty  equal  to  about  3^1:  per  cent,  while  the  tax  upon  alcohol  is  moi*e 
than  seven  times  greater. 

The  proposition  to  exempt  alcohol  for  use  in  the  arts  has  met  with 
the  objection  that  it  would  increase  thedifficultj^  of  collecting  the  taxes 
on  other  distilled  spirits,  but  the  Senate  amendment  to  House  bill  9051 
of  the  last  Congress  seems  to  provide  the  necessary  safeguards. 

In  case  the  tax  should  be  removed  from  tobacco,  and  from  alcohol  used 
in  the  arts,  the  reduction  thus  effected  would  be  about  $37,500,000, 
leaving  a  balance  from  internal  revenue  of  about  $97,500^000. 
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CitMoms  revenue. 

Eeduction  in  receipts  from  customs  presents  the  only  other  advisable 
means  for  diminishing  the  revenue.     This  can  be  accomplished  : 

First.  By  reduction  in  rates  of  dutj'  upon  those  articles  which,  by 
reason  of  inconsiderate  legislation,  or  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
the  development  of  our  industries,  are  found  to  be  excessive. 

Second.  By  increase  in  rates  upon  articles  which  have  not  been  suc- 
cessfully produced  here,  because  not  adequately  protected ;  the  obvious 
effect  of  which  increase  would  be  to  stimulate  .domestic  production  and 
diminish  importations  and  revenue.  It  is  plain  that  such  articles 
should  either  be  fairly  protected  or  placed  ui)on  the  free-list. 

Third.  By  transferring  to  the  fi'ee  list  articles  which,  from  climatic 
or  other  causes,  are  not  and  can  not  be  successfully  produced  here, 
also  articles  which,  under  existing  conditions,  we  can  not  economically 
produce  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people,  or  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  competition  with  foreign  productions,  and  articles 
the  production  of  which  is  of  inconsideiable  importance. 

HonzonUd  reduction. 

The  cases  are  exceptional  under  our  tariff  in  which  a  moderate  or 
reasonable  reduction  of  rates  would  result  in  a  decrease  of  the  revenue. 
As  a  general  rule,  a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  duty  would  increase  im- 
portations in  greater  proportion  than  the  rates  are  reduced,  and  so 
increase  rather  than  diminish  receipts.  This  would  be  the  result  of 
any  plan  of  horizontal  reduction  yet  proposed ;  thus,  a  horizontal  re- 
duction of  10  or  20  per  cent,  in  i^ates  might  result  in  20  or  50  per  cent 
or  even  greater  increase  in  the  volume  of  imports.  The  tendency  of 
this  would  be  to  largely  increase  the  surpliLS,  and,  to  the  extent  of  the 
increased  importations,  to  deprive  American  workmen  of  the  employ- 
ment wliich  belongs  to  them,  and  correspondingly  to  reduce  the  price  of 
labor.  The  disastrous  effects  of  such  a  policy  upon  the  country  would 
be  threefold — 

First.  It  would  diminish  the  demand  for  American  labor  and  capital 
by  the  amount  of  labor  and  capital  expended  in  foreign  countries  ui)on 
the  production  of  such  increased  importations. 

Second.  It  would  withdraw  from  active  circulation  here  the  money 
required  to  pay  the  duties  on  these  increased  importations,  and  thus 
add  to  the  evils  of  our  present  surplus. 

Third.  It  would  largely  increase  the  adverse  balance  of  trade  with 
foreign  countries,  and  contract  our  circulation  by  tlie  amount  of  money 
necessarily  exported  to  meet  our  increased  indebtedness  abroad. 
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Tariff  for  revenue  only. 

A  tariff  for  revenue  only  contemplates  such  an  adjustment  of  duty,  as 
will  yield  the  largest  amount  of  revenue  at  the  lowest  rates.  It  means 
the  largest  possible  quantity  of  importations  consistent  with  the  amount 
of  customs  revenue  required  to  defray  the  exi)enses  of  the  Government 

If,  under  a  protective  tariff,  $300,000,000  of  importations  would  pay 
an  annual  revenue  of  $100,000,000,  to  produce  the  same  amount  at  half 
the  rates,  under  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  would  require  $600,000,000  of 
importations.  The  result  of  this  policy,  in  the  case  supposed,  would 
be  to  take  from  American  producers  their  home  market  for  !>300,000,000 
of  products  and  transfer  it  to  their  foreign  competitors.  While  it 
would  thus  deprive  our  workmen  of  employment,  it  would  also  deplete 
the  country  of  gold  to  pay  for  foreign  labor  and  material,  which  should 
be  supplied  at  home. 

Pi'octices  of  trade  affecting  tariff. 

A  tariff  based  upon  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials, 
in  this  and  foreign  countries,  will  fail  of  its  purpose  in  times  of  over- 
production and  depression  in  competing  countries.  Foreign  manu- 
facturers are  compelled  to  maintain  their  extensive  establishments  in 
order  to  manufacture  at  the  minimum  cost,  and  as  this  is  the  only 
country  that  will  buy  more  than  is  needed  for  present  demand,  it  be- 
comes, at  such  times,  the  dumping-ground  for  all  manufacturing  Europe. 
For  a  long  time  i>ast  a  considerable  proportion,  at  least  of  articles  of 
certain  lines  of  imx>ortations,  has  been  of  this  class.  They  have  been 
sold  here  below,  in  fact  without  r^ard  to,  the  cost  of  production,  the 
miinufacturers  looking  to  their  own  and  foreign  markets,  which  they 
control,  for  their  profit. 

All  these  conditions  and  practices  of  tnide  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered in  fi*amiug  a  tariff  either  for  the  purposes  of  protection  or 
revenue. 

REVISION  OF  THE  TARIFF. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  there  may  be  with  regard  to  the  l)cst 
method  of  disposing  of  the  suri)lus  revenue,  and  preventing  the  accumu- 
lation of  money  in  the  Treasury  beyond  the  proi)er  needs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  however  diverse  may  be  opinions  as  to  the  abstract 
question  of  taxation  for  revenue  purposes,  customs  and  internal,  there 
is  geneial  agreement  that  a  revision  of  the  tariff  and  customs  laws  is 
urgently  needed. 

I  believe  it  to  be  the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  country  that,  in  the 
a<\justment  of  duties  on  imports,  protection  to  home  industry  should  be 
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a  governing  consideration.  Wliile  there  is  n  wide  divergence  of  judg- 
ment on  this  proposition,  it  can  not  well  be  denied  that  it  is  the  settled 
policy  of  this  Government  that  such  duties  shall  be  so  levied  as  to  result 
in  the  protection  of  labor,  employed  in  domestic  industries,  from  de- 
structive foreign  competition. 

One  of  the  fundamental  objects  in  the  levying  of  duties  on  imports,  de- 
clared in  the  preamble  of  the  first  tariff  act  passed  by  Congress  in  1789, 
■WQ8  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  manufactures.  The  doctrine 
thus  x>roclaimed  has  bit)adened  with  our  advancing  civilization  and 
growth,  and  its  wisdom  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  marvelous  de- 
velopment of  those  industries,  protected  by  the  high  duties,  demanded 
by  the  necessities  of  the  Government  incident  to  civil  war. 

It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  prime  object  in  the  im- 
position of  these  high  duties  was  the  raising  of  revenue,  and  rates  were 
adjiLsted  to  that  end,  rather  than  to  the  protection  and  development  of 
domestic  industries.  It  came  about,  therefore,  that  the  measure  of  pro- 
tection was  capricious  and  unequal,  and  some  industries  were  greatly  • 
prospered,  while  othei*8,  equally  favored  by  natural  resources  and  con- 
ditions, either  languished  or  failed  of  development 

Inequalities. 

The  tariff  act  of  1883  was  hastily  considered  and  passed.  While  in- 
tended as  a  protective  measure,  it  was  based  on  former  tarifis,  and  per- 
petuated many  of  the  inequalities  and  other  defects  with  which  those 
acts  abounded,  and  which  have  not  only  been  directly  hurtful  to  certain 
domestic  interests,  but  have  afforded  opi)ortunities  for  evasion,  and 
provoked  constant  dispute  and  litigation. 

Certain  of  these  inequalities  and  defects  in  the  present  law,  arise  also 
from  the  changed  conditions  of  tnide  and  manufacture  since  its  enact- 
ment. 

Appeals  and  suits. 

Uniformity  of  assessment  at  the  several  ports,  and  often  as  between 
importers  of  like  merchandise  at  the  same  ports,  has  not  been  secured. 
Doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  many  of  the  separate  provisions  of  the 
taiuff  schedules  have  led  to  constant  appeals  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  which  are  often  stimulated  by  speculative  importers  and  cus- 
toms attorneys,  who  seek  to  i)rofit  by  the  payment  of  the  higher  rates 
of  duty,  upon  the  basis  of  which  the  merchandise  is  sold  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  refund  through  the  action  of  the 
Treasury  Department  or  the  courts.  Thus  domestic  producers  and 
importing  merchants  are  deprived  of  a  stable  basis  for  their  business 
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calculations,  and  trade  and  commerce,  as  affected  by*  the  tariff,  is 
thereby  disturbed  and  unsettled.  There  were  25,349  appeals  by  im- 
poitei-s  ftom  the  decisions  of  collectors  of  customs,  chiefly  from  the  port 
of  Xew  York,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  there  are  now  pending  in 
the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York 
4,497  suits,  which  relate  to  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  different 
articles  concerning  which  the  classification  is  disputed.  Of  these  suits 
1,735  were  brought  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  in  that  time  only 
663  were  disposed  of,  showing  an  increase  in  the  number  in  the  fiscal 
year  of  1,082.  It  will  be  seen  that  under  this  state  of  things  there  is 
no  prospect  that  the  courts  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  this  accumulated 
litigation,  in  which  the  amount  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  $25, 000, 000.  ^ 

As  a  result  of  this  increasing  practice  of  making  protest  and  appeal, 
in  all  cases  where  the  meaning  of  the  statutes  is  in  any  sense  obscure, 
the  public  has  come  to  look  rather  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
than  to  Congress  for  relief  from  real  or  imaginary  hardships  attributed 
to  the  tariff.  Indeed,  the  Secretary  is  constantly  importuned  to  make 
rulings  equivalent  to  tariff  legislation. 

All  this  is  subversive  of  commercial  and  official  morality,  is  de- 
structive of  legitimate  trade,  and  appeals  to  the  judgment  of  all  fair- 
minded  men  for  correction. 

Conflicting  proviaiona  and  anibiguities. 

It  is  therefore  urged  that  in  revising  the  tariff  schedules  care  be 
taken  to  avoid  conflicting  provisions  and  ambiguities,  which  have  been 
productive  of  the  evils  mentioned ;  also  that  rates  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
avoid  the  inequalities  of  the  existing  law  so  hurtful  to  domestic  in- 
dustries. 

The  law  which  imposes  a  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  on  lead  ore, 
and  also  exempts  from  duty  ores  of  silver  and  gold,  illustmtes  these 
conflicting  provisions.  Gold  and  silver  are  often  combined  with  lead 
in  ore.  Ore  of  this  chanicter  is  claimed  to  be  commercially  silver  or 
gold  ore  if  the  value  of  either  exceeds  that  of  the  lead,  and  such  hjis 
been  the  decision  and  ruling  of  this  Depai-tment  for  the  past  ten  yciirs. 
It  is  subnutted  that  the  law  as  to  lead  ore  should  provide  a  duty  upon 
the  lead  contained  therein.  As  the  law  now  stands,  if  the  silver  or 
gold  is  the  component  of  chief  value  the  lead  escapes  duty.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  lead  is  the  component  of  chief  value,  the  gold  or 
silver  is  subjected  to  duty  at  the  rate  provided  for  lead.  Thus  the 
purpose  of  the  law  may  be  defeated  in  both  ctuscs. 

*Seo  report  of  tho  chief  of  the  divisiou  of  customs,  in  Appendix. 
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Duty  dependent  upon  use. 

In  many  provisions  of  the  present  tariff  the  rate  of  duty  is  made 
dependent  upon  the  use  to  which  the  article  is  to  be  applied.  Whether, 
for  example,  50  per  cent.,  20  per  cent.,  or  10 per  cent,  shall  be  collected, 
or  whether  the  article  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  is  made  to  depend 
upon  the  individual  opinion  of  the  customs  officer,  or  upon  the  state- 
ment of  the  importer.  This  has  led  to  inharmonious  action  at  different 
ports,  and  has  caused  disputes  and  litigation.  Conspicuous  examples 
of  this  character  are  found  in  the  provisions  relating  to  hat  materials, 
to  animals  imported  for  breeding  purposes ;  fresh  fish,  for  immediate 
consumption ;  soap  stocks,  paving-tiles,  various  materials  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  fertilizers ;  aeids  used  for  medicinal,  chemical,  or  man- 
ufacturing purposes ;  articles  used  for  dyeing  or  tanning ;  glass  plates 
or  disks  for  use  in  manufacture  of  optical  instruments ;  various  vege- 
table substances  used  for  beds  and  mattresses;  vases,  retorts,  and 
apparatus  for  chemical  uses. 

fecial  exeniptUms. 

I  feel  constrained  to  invite  attention  also  to  numerous  provisions 
which  exempt  from  duty  merchandise  otherwise  dutiable,  when  im- 
ported by  certain  persons,  societies,  or  associations.  Notable  in- 
stances are  found  in  the  exemption  of  the  i)ersonal  effects  and  tools 
of  trade  of  persons  coming  from  abroad,  and  of  household  effects, 
without  limit  as  to  quantity  or  value ;  also,  so-called  works  of  art,  and 
various  other  manufactured  articles.  Such  discriminations  are  harm- 
ful, not  only  to  the  importing  trade,  but  to  estiiblished  domestic  interests. 
They  are  in  many  cases  without  justification  upon  any  i*easonable 
theory,  and  have  led  to  serious  abuses. 

Extension  of  trade, 

Fui'thermore,  in  the  construction  of  a  tai'iff  law  in  its  broader 
sense,  referenco  should  be  had  not  only  to  the  changed  conditions  of 
our  domestic  commerce  and  manufactures  since  the  enactment  of  pre- 
vious tariffs,  but  also  to  the  cultivation  and  extension  of  our  trade  re- 
lations with  those  countries  whose  geogi-aphical  situation  and  resources 
are  such  as  to  make  intimate  commercial  intercourse  with  them  particu- 
larly desirable. 

TJndermluations — systems  of  duty. 

In  order  that  Congress  might  have  the  intelligent  opinion  of  expert 
officers  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  tariff  laws  at  the  prin- 
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cipal  ports,  I  caused  to  be  submitted  to  them,  for  examinatioii  and 
criticism,  three  important  tariff  bills  which  were  considered  by  the 
last  Congress,  viz :  House  bills  8383  and  9051,  and  the  Senate  substi- 
tute for  the  latter.  The  reports  of  these  officers  are  contained  in  the 
appendix  to  this  report,  and  are  commended  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 
Pai-ticular  attention  is  invited  to  the  statements  therein,  showing  the 
alarming  prevalence  of  undervaluations.  As  a  remedy  for  this  evil  the 
substitution  of  specific  for  ad  valorem  duties,  wherever  feasible  under 
our  tariff  system,  is  generally  advocated.  In  this  I  concur;  and  this 
view  is  sustained  not  only  by  the  fact  that  the  commercial  countries 
of  Europe  have  discaided  the  ad  valorem  and.  adopted  the  specific 
system,  but  also  by  the  opinions  of  a  long  line  of  my  predecessors. 
Under  high  ad  valorem  rates  pure  and  simple,  or  the  more  objectionable 
system  of  specific  rates  based  on  value,  not  only  do  discriminations 
occur  between  individual  importer's  at  the  same  port^  always  in  favor 
of  the  unscrui>ulous,  but  different  amounts  of  duty  are  collected  at 
different  ports  upon  merchandise  of  the  same  value.  The  inevitable 
result,  as  experience  shows,  is,  that  the  honest  trader  is  driven  out  of 
business,  and  domestic  producei'S  are  insidiously  deprived  of  the  pro- 
tection which  the  law  intends  to  give  them,  and  upon  the  faith  of  which 
their  business  ventures  are  based. 

The  opportunity  for  undervaluing  afforded  by  this  system  has  been 
generally  taken  advantage  of,  chiefly  by  shippers  on  foreign  account 
The  tendency  of  this  has  been  to  concentrate  the  importing  trade  in 
goods  subject  to  the  higher  ad  valorem  rates  at  one  great  port,  thus 
depriving  other  ports  of  the  business  of  importing  merchandise  of  the 
class  which  they  sell  or  distribute.  This  was  forcibly  stated  by  Mr. 
Fairchild,  then  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  a  communication 
dated  June  14,  1886,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  follows : 

Daring  the  last  year  the  jiroportion  of  the  importations  for  the  whole  country  which 
ore  free  of  duty,  or  which  pay  purely  specific  rates,  the  latter  including  such  articles 
of  common  use  as  salt,  soda,  tin-plat«ri,  and  glass,  entered  at  New  York,  ranged  vari< 
onsly  from  34  to  G3  per  cent  While  of  articles  subject  to  high  ad  valorem  rates,  such 
as  slUu,  embroideries,  laces,  leather  gloves,  linens,  cutlery,  ornamental  feathers,  but- 
tons, trimmings,  hats,  bonnets,  etc.,  the  projwrtion  imported  at  that  port  ranged  from 
76  to  99  per  cent.,  averaging  over  85  per  cent,  of  the  entire  importations  of  such  goods 
into  the  United  States.  About  98  per  cent  of  all  the  silks  inix>orted  into  the  country 
during  the  past  year  were  entered  at  New  York,  and  the  avenige  of  such  importations 
at  that  port  for  the  past  six  years  has  been  above  96  per  cent  Fully  90  per  cent  of 
these  importations  represented  oonsigumonts  on  foreign  account,  and  were  as  a  rule  un- 
dervalued. 

Ab89 4 
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AHjustfiient  of  tariff  to  changed  condUians. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  the  conditions  of  production  and  trade  change^ 
pailicular  provisions  of  a  tariff  law  may  become  inapplicable  and  even 
harmful.  While  legislative  interference  should  not  be  so  frequent  as  to 
unnecessarily  distuj  b  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the 
country,  it  is  suggested  that  reports  at  stated  i)eriod8,  by  expert  officers 
specially  designated  for  that  pui-pose,  upon  the  operations  of  the  tariff 
laws,  and  indicating  needed  changes,  woidd  prove  valuable. 

CUSTOMS  ADMINISTRATION. 

• 

The  difficulties  so  embarrassing  to  the  customs  officers  and  the  De- 
partment, growing  out  of  the  infirmities  of  the  tariff  schedules,  are  in- 
tensified by  the  inadequacy  and  faulty  character  of  the  laws  relating  to 
customs  administration,  which  also  needlessly  and  seriously  annoy  and 
hamper  our  citizens  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  and  in  many 
ways  operate  to  neutralize  or  nullify  the  purposes  of  the  tariff.  These 
laws  are  derived  from  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  acts  of  Con- 
gress passed  during  a  period  of  ninety  years.  The  act  of  1799,  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  customs  system,  was  at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  and  has 
since  been  found  to  be,  as  has  been  well  stated,  ^*a  marvel  of  clearness, 
conciseness,  and  accuracy. ' '  It  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  conditions 
of  the  period  of  its  passage,  and  these  did  not  materially  change  within 
the  succeeding  half  century.  But  since  then  the  course  of  commerce, 
the  usages  of  trade,  and  the  conditions  of  commercial  transactions 
generally,  have  so  changed,  and  the  volume  of  business  has  so  ex- 
panded, that  many  of  its  provisions  are  ill-suited  to  the  present  time. 
The  introduction  of  steam-navigation,  its  conduct  by  great  comi>anies 
with  large  fleets  and  regular  service,  communication  by  ocean  cables, 
and  other  changes  in  the  commercial  world  wrought  by  these  and 
other  agencies,  render  desirable  a  revision  of  the  statutes  governing 
customs  administration  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  existing  needs. 

It  is  true  that  the  statutes  relating  to  this  subject  wore  included  in  Title 
XXXIV  of  tlie  Revised  Statutes  of  1878,  but  this  was  rather  a  codifica- 
tion than  a  revision,  as  the  comraisvsionei^  of  that  revision  were  debarred 
from  materially  changing  the  phraseology  of  the  laws,  or  introducing  new 
matter.  By  the  segregation  under  one  title  of  sections  derived  fix)m  so 
many  distinct  laws,  the  revisers  were  unavoidably  led  into  many  errors 
respecting  the  relative  arrangement  of  these  sections,  so  that  the  im- 
perfect character  of  the  existing  stiilutes  is  in  some  cases  magnified  by 
this  dislocation  of  their  parts.     Since  the  enactment  of  the  Eevised  Stat- 
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ntes,  numerons  amendmentBand  mucli  new  and  fragmentary  legislation 
have  added  Btill  fhrther  to  the  diffienlties  of  construction. 

No  matter  upon  what  lines  the  tariff  schedules  may  be  revised,  or 
whether  revised  at  all,  it  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  recognize  the 
urgent  need  for  such  a  revision  of  these  statutes  as  will  remedy  the 
evils  mentioned.  The  rei)orts  of  the  customs  officers,  contained  in  the 
appendix  to  this  report,  afford  much  information  concerning  these 
difficulties  and  indicate  remedial  legislation  thought  to  be  advisable. 

Invoices — consular  atUhentication, 

There  is  urgent  need  for  radical  reform  in  the  system  of  appraisements. 
Under  the  present  law  it  is  practically  impossible  to  secure  uniform  and 
just  valuations.  The  provisions  relating  to  the  form  of  invoices  and  their 
consular  authentication  should  be  amended  so  as  to  give  appraising 
officers  in  all  cases  more  definite  information  of  the  actual  transaction 
which  the  invoice  is  claimed  to  represent  than  is  at  present  required. 
The  invoice  should  contain  an  accurate  description  of  the  goods ;  it 
should  be  made  out  in  the  currency  of  the  country  of  export,  or  the 
currency  actually  paid ;  and  where  goods  are  obtained  otherwise  than 
by  purchase,  the  declaration  should  state  that  the  invoice  represents  the 
actual  market  value  of  the  merchandise  in  the  principal  markets  of  the 
country  whence  exported,  instead  of  the  time  and  place  when  and  where 
procured  or  manufactured,  as  now  required  by  the  statute ;  so  that  the 
declaration  may  conform  to  the  legal  basis  of  appraisement. 

Penalties  for  undervaluation  should  be  made  applicable  to  informal 
or  pro  forma  invoices,  as  well  as  to  those  authenticated  by  consular 
officers. 

Coverings^  packing  charges^  etc. 

It  is  neceasaiy,  in  order  to  enable  appraising  officers  to  make  uniform 
and  Rjitisfactory  appraisements,  that  they  be  relieved  from  the  embar- 
rassments imposed  upon  them  by  the  law  which  exempts  the  coverings, 
charges,  etc.,  from  duty,  and  which  has  been  productive  of  consUint 
trouble,  fraud,  and  litigation.  In  very  many  cases  merchandise  has  no 
market  value  apait  from  its  coverings  and  incidental  packing,  and  the 
arbitrary  rule  that  a  part  of  this  value  shall  be  deducted  in  the  assess- 
ment of  duty  is  illogical,  and,  in  fact,  requires  the  appraising  officers 
to  do  an  impossible  thing — to  work  an  incongruity. 

Beappraiseinents, 

The  system  of  appointing  merchanfH  to  act  as  members  of  reapprais- 
ing lioanbs,  altlioiigh  it  may  have  worked  satisfactorily  in  former  years 
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when  the  volume  of  importations  was  comparatively  small,  and  im- 
porters owned  the  goods  imported,  and  when  disputes  as  to  value  were 
rare,  has  become,  under  present  conditions,  not  only  ineffective  but 
productive  of  serious  abuses,  scandal,  and  contention,  and  is  injurious 
alike  to  the  revenue  and  legitimate  trade.  The  remedy  generally  sug- 
gested, and  which  appears  to  have  met  the  approval  of  reputable 
merchants  throughout  the  country,  is  an  increase  in  the  number  and 
an  enlargement  of  the  functions  of  general  appiuisers  so  as  to  devolve 
upon  those  officers  the  sole  duty  of  hearing  and  disposing  of  api)eals 
from  original  appraisements.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  such  legislation 
is  imperatively  needed. 

Funishnient  offravds. 

There  is  now  no  adequate  means  afforded  by  the  laws  for  the  punish- 
ment of  fraud  in  the  entry  of  merchandise.  This  is  attested  by  the 
reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  during  the  past  ten  years. 
I  conciiv*  in  their  repeated  recommendations  that  the  statutes  should 
bo  so  amended  as  to  enable  the  Government  to  obtain  the  forfeiture 
of  merchandise,  or  its  value,  upon  proof  of  false  entry,  placing  upon 
the  claimant  the  burden  of  proof  to  show  innocence  of  fraud  in  the 
transaction.  The  Government  is  now  required  to  prove  affirmatively 
not  ^^^^7  t^at  ^^0  goods  were  falsely  entered,  but  that  such  entry  was 
made  with  fraudulent  intent,  and  to  obtain  such  proof  is,  as  a  rulOi 
impossible. 

Damage  allowances. 

The  law  under  which  rebate  of  duties  is  allowed  on  imported  mer- 
chandise for  damage  on  the  voyage  of  importation,  was  passed  in  1799, 
when  water  transportation  was  confined  to  sailing-vessels.  Owing  to 
long  voyages  and  incidental  exposiure  to  weather  and  water,  merchandise 
was  liable  to  damage  and  deterioration,  from  which  the  owner  could 
not  then,  as  now,  protect  himself  by  marine  insui-ance. 

Within  recent  years  almost  all  merchandise  subject  to  damage  is 
ti^ansported  in  steamers  making  quick  transit,  and  there  is  but  little 
liability  to  actual  damage ;  so  that  the  causes  which  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  original  law  have  largely  disappeared.  The  law  has  now 
become  a  convenient  means  for  the  perpetration  of  frauds  of  the  most 
scandalous  character,  is  demoralizing  to  customs  officials,  and  operates 
so  uniformly  and  largely  to  the  advantage  of  the  unscrupulous,  that  its 
rex)eal  is  generally  demanded  by  honest  mei^chants  throughout  the 
country. 
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Drawbacks. 

ITie  manifest  purpose  of  the  law  enacted  in  1861,  which  authorizes 
the  payment  of  a  drawback  on  the  exportation  of  articles  manufact- 
ured from  imported  material  on  which  duties  have  been  paid,  was  to 
foster  home  manufactures.  In  practice,  however,  it  has  been  found  in 
some  cases  to  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  domestic  production.  It 
often  occurs  that  the  materials,  thus  relieved  from  duty,  are  such  as  are 
tlie  completed  products  of  our  own  factories. 

Was  not  the  law  intended  to  cover  crude  materials  only  t  Congress 
should  define  more  clearly '  the  character  of  the  materials  to  be  ex- 
empted, as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  such  materials  shall  be  ad- 
vanced to  constitute  a  manufacture.  Applications  are  frequently 
made,  and  in  many  cases  have  been  allowed  for  drawbacks  where  the 
essential  work  of  manufacture  has  been  done  abroad,  and  only  an  in- 
significant amount  of  labor  expended  upon  the  article  here  in  order  to 
change  its  form.  This  results  practically  in  a  discrimination  in  favor 
of  foreign  labor. 

The  administration  of  the  drawback  laws  has  been  attended  with 
much  difficulty,  and  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  guard  against 
the  allowance  of  fi-audulent  claims.  In  many  cases  the  chief  benefi- 
ciaries of  these  laws  are  foreign  manufacturers,  and  custom-house 
brokers. 

Refund  of  duUessuits. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  great  number  of  protests  and 
appeals,  and  also  to  the  continued  accumulation  of  suits  in  customs 
cases,  and  to  the  impracticability  of  a  satisfactory  disposition  of  them 
with  the  legal  machinery  at  present  provided.  The  existing  system 
of  refunding  duties,  exacted  in  excess,  results  in  intolerable  delay  and 
loss  to  those  who  have  legitimate  claims,  and,  as  before  shown,  fosters 
raids  on  the  Treasuiy.  This  system  also  works  to  the  serious  disad- 
vantai^e  of  the  Government  in  various  ways,  among  which  may  be 
cited- - 

1.  In  thetimc  which  usually  elaiKses  between  the  original  classification 
of  the  merchandise  alleged  by  the  importer  to  be  illegal,  the  proofe 
upon  which  the  action  was  taken  by  the  classifying  officers  is  oilmen 
lost  or  has  paKS(^d  beyond  control  of  the  Government,  by  change  of  offi- 
cers, death  of  witnesses,  and  the  like. 

2.  When  judgment  goes  against  the  Government  it  carries  large 
amounts  of  interest  and  costs,  to  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  duties 
erroneously  exacted. 
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3.  The  inducements  to  private  gain  in  these  cases  are  so  great  that  the 
pei-sons  interested  employ  all  possible  means  to  success.  They  are 
aided  by  sagacious  attorneys  who  generally  make  this  business  a 
specialty,  and  who  are  stimulated  by  large  fees,  usually  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  the  judgment  obtained.  In  instances,  improper  and  unpro- 
fessional methods  have  been  resorts  to  to  control  juiies,  and  secure  the 
active  or  passive  aid  of  the  very  officers  relied  upon  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  sustain  its  interests. 

4.  However  earnest  and  vigilant  the  district  attorney  may  be  he 
is  often  overmatched  by  the  opposing  counsel  and  the  means  at  their 
command  for  advancing  their  cases.  Then,  too,  the  interests  of  the 
Government  obviously  suffer  from  the  frequent  changes  in  the  office  of 
district  attorney  during  the  pendency  of  suits. 

It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  suits  thus  inspired  and  managed  are  liable 
to  result  in  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  and  that  judgments  thus  obtained 
are  not  a  safe  basis  for  the  construction  of  the  tariff  laws. 

Cmtoins  tribunal. 

There  is  certainly  imperative  need  for  a  remedy  for  this  condition  of 
things.  Some  system  should  be  devised  whereby  these  questions  could 
be  finally  settled  as  they  arise,  and,  in  as  many  cases  as  possible,  before 
the  importer  has  made  sale  of  his  goods.  The  establishment  of  a 
special  tiibunal  for  the  exclusive  disposition  of  appeals  in  customs 
cases,  would  not  only  relieve  the  Department  and  the  courts,  but  would 
prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  honest  merchants  and  manufacturei-s, 
as  well  as  to  the  public  at  large. 

Oaths. 

Complaint  is  justly  made  by  importers  in  the  matter  of  custom-house 
oaths.  They  are  compelled  to  take  these  oaths  before  the  collector  at 
much  personal  inconvenience.  A  declaration,  sanctioned  by  penalties, 
attested  by  any  officer  duly  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  would 
afford  relief,  and  such  change  is  recommended. 

Officers  and  employes  of  the  revenue  service  are  required  to  verify 
their  accounts  for  official  services  under  oath  in  the  manner  provided 
by  sections  1790  and  2693,  Revised  Statutes.  It  is  held  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General that  the  fee  for  this  oath  is  not  a  charge  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  must  be  paid  by  the  individual.  There  are  more  than 
six  thousand  such  employes,  who  are  compelled  to  pay  this  fee  once 
each  month  or  oftener.  '  It  is  suggested  that  these  statutes  be  repealed, 
and  that  their  essential  requirements  be  embodied  in  the  oath  taken  on 
original  appointment  to  office. 
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Bands. 

It  is  believed  that  tlie  bond  required  on  entry  of  merchandise  for 
warehouse  may  safely  be  dispensed  with.  These  bonds  involve  great 
inconvenience  to  merchants  and  large  expense,  with  no  corresponding 
benefit.  The  Government  is  protected  by  actual  possession  of  the 
merchandise,  and  may  be  further  protected  by  tluj  bond  of  the  ware- 
houseman, and  such  further  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
payment  of  the  duties. 

The  bond  required  by  section  2899  of  the  Revised  Statutes  for  the 
return  of  delivered  packages  fails  of  full  protection  to  the  revenue.  Its 
conditions  should  be  so  enlarged  as  to  secure  the  i)ayment  of  any  bal- 
ance of  duty  found  due  on  liquidation,  or  other  damages  sustained  by 
the  Government. 

Fees. 

In  the  organization  of  the  customs  service,  in  1799,  it  was  contem- 
plated that  its  expense  should  be  principally  defrayed  from  fees,  a 
schedule  of  which  was  then  fixed.  These  collections  long  since  proved 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  service,  and  appropriations  for  its  sup- 
port have  been  made  by  Ck)ngre8S. 

These  fees  are  now  an  insignificant  factor  in  considering  the  exi)enfle 
of  collecting  the  revenue — ^the  total  amount  collected  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1888,  was  only  $454,590.75. 

They  are  gathered  from  various  sources  for  various  services,  and  in 
amounts  ranging  from  10  cents  to  several  dollars,  the  major  portion 
being  in  sums  of  50  cents  and  less.  These  collections  impose  a  labor  on 
the  customs  officers,  and  constitute  an  annoyance  to  individuals  in 
excess  of  any  public  benefit. 

Fees  for  like  servicer  vary  by  statute  in  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  public  are  often  led  to  believe  that  they  are  petty  exactions, 
resulting  from  the  gn^jd  of  the  officer  who  demands  them  for  his  personal 
benefit.  As  matter  of  fact  there  is  seldom  any  foundation  for  such 
belief.  But  in  some  cases,  when  the  total  of  fees  collected  fail  to  carry 
the  collector's  compensation  to  the  maximum,  it  is  known  that  the 
collector  has  resorted  to  strained  and  unusual  construction  of  the  law 
and  exacted  illegal  and  excessive  fees  to  increase  his  income.  These 
exceptional  demands  are  made  possible  by  the  existence  of  the  fee- 
bill,  and  the  i)ersons  on  whom  they  are  made  are  constrained  to  pay 
them,  rather  than  risk  delays  and  hostile  acts  that  would  work  them 
greater  loss.    No  satisfactory  reason  appears  for  the  continuance  of  the 

ByHtGUi. 
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It  does  not  comport  with  the  dignity  of  the  Grovemment  to  exact 
a  10-cent  fee  for  an  official  service.  It  has  outgrown  the  necessity 
of  sitting  at  the  doors  of  its  custom-houses  and  collecting  admission 
fees  from  those  it  compels  to  come  there  to  do  business. 

Compensation  of  collectors. 

In  the  interest  of  a  better  service  a  change  is  demanded  in  the  matter 
of  the  compensation  of  collectors,  who  should  be  paid  fixed  salaries 
adjusted  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  respective  oflBces. 
Some  of  these  officers  are  now  paid  fixed  salaries  in  full  of  all  services, 
others  are  compensated  by  salaries  supplemented  by  certain  fees,  com- 
missions, and  allowances.  An  additional  allowance  is  made  for  stor- 
age in  the  sum  of  $2,000,  if  so  much  be  paid  at  the  port.  This 
allowance,  under  tlie  decisions  of  the  courts  and  of  the  accounting 
officers,  is  worked  out  in  a  way  not  readily  comprehended,  and  opens 
the  door  to  questionable,  if  not  fraudulent  methods.  No  equivalent 
service  is  rendered  for  it.  The  maximum  compensation  of  collectors 
on  the  northern  frontier,  paid  in  this  way,  is  $4,500,  while  collectors 
on  the  sea-board  and  surveyors  at  interior  ports  may  thus  receive 
$5, 000.  But  certain  collectors  on  the  northern,  northeastern,  and  north- 
western frontier  have  received  in  addition  large  sums  from  certain  rail- 
road companies  from  the  sale  of  blanks,  under  the  provision  of  section 
2648,  Eevised  Statutes.  In  some  instances  the  annual  income  of  the  col- 
lector from  the  sale  of  these  blanks  has  exceeded  his  official  salary  by 
$10,000  or  $15,000.  It  has  been  an  open  secret,  for  years,  that  the  sale 
of  blanks  by  the  collectors  to  railroad  companies  rather  than  the  offi- 
cial salary  has  been  the  pecuniary  significance  of  certain  offices.  It 
may  be  that  thus  far  the  Government  has  been  fortunate  in  the  selec- 
tion of  these  officers,  and  notwithstanding  the  financial  obligation  to 
the  railroad  companies,  they  have  held  an  even  hand  between  them  and 
the  Government.  But  it  requires  only  a  statement  of  the  case  to  dis- 
close a  temptation  and  motive,  in  the  case  of  two  masters,  to  serve  the 
one  pjiying  the  most  money.  The  conditions  are  vicious  and  can  be 
supported  by  no  honest  or  administrative  argument 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  collectors  be  compensated  by  fixed 
salaries,  and  that  they  shall  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  because  of  their 
office,  receive  any  other  pecuniary  fee  or  compensation  whatever. 

Consolidation  of  customs  districts  and  readjustment  of  salaries. 

The  consolidation  of  customs  collection  districts  has  been  the  subject 
of  frequent  recommendation  to  Congress.     Legislation  in  this  regai-d  is 
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again  recommended  in  the  interest  of  an  economical  and  efficient 
ser\  ice.  In  the  early  organization  of  collection  districts  regard  was 
had  to  the  then  existing  conditions  of  our  commerce  and  foreign 
trade  confined  to  the  sea-ports-  The  laws  for  their  organization  made 
them  to  comprise  *'all  the  waters  and  shores,"  or  '^all  the  waters, 
shores,  and  rivers  connected  therewith."  No  interior  lines  were  de- 
scribed, nor  was  it  then  found  necessary  to  divide  the  entire  country 
into  collection  districts.  Foreign  merchandise  arrived  by  sailing-ves- 
sels and  was  entered  at  various  sea-ports  of  first  arrival.  But  the 
changed  conditions  wrought  by  steam  carriage  and  other  agencies 
have  destroyed  the  commercial  imi)ortance  of  many  of  the  old-time 
sea-ports,  and  carried  trade  inland,  building  up  great  commercial 
centers  removed  from  the  former  lines  of  water  transportation.  It 
has  resulted  that  a  considerable  number  of  collection  districts  exist 
now  only  in  name  and  in  their  demands  on  the  Government  for  money 
to  defray  the  expense  of  needless  equipment.  In  the  interest  of  good 
administration  they  should  be  abolished,  and  their  territory  included 
in  other  districts,  care  being  taken  to  provide  for  requisite  preventive 
service  and  the  convenience  of  the  merchant  marine. 

Comparatively  recent  legislation  has  authorized  the  carriage  of  foreign 
dutiable  merchandise  inland  for  the  payment  of  duty,  and  interior  ports 
are  rivaling  those  of  the  sea-coast  in  the  revenue  they  return  to  the 
Treasury.  Some  of  these  are  ports  of  entry  in  collection  districts  that 
have  well-defined  boundaries,  others  are  mere  ports  of  delivery,  with  no 
jurisdiction  beyond  municipal  limits.  It  results  that  while  the  entire 
country  is  open  to  trade,  and  dutiable  goods  are  transported  to  all  parts 
of  it,  certain  portions  are  not  included  in  any  well-defined  customs  dis- 
trict. It  is  uncertain  what  collector,  if  any,  may  exercise  jurisdiction 
in  case  of  fraud  committed  therein  on  the  customs  revenue.  The  use- 
less collection  districts  should  be  abolished,  and  new  ones  established 
wherever  demanded  in  the  interest  of  a  safe  and  economical  service.  It 
is  deemed  of  vital  importance  that  there  be  an  early  reconstruction  of 
collection  districts,  with  well-defined  boundaries,  to  include  the  entire 
territory  of  the  United  States. 

In  doing  tliis,  unnecesssary  oflices  should  be  abolished,  the  salaries 
in  some  cases  reduced,  and,  at  c<jrtain  ports  of  growing  importance, 
new  oilices  should  be  established  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  service. 
The  salaries  of  the  appraisers  at  the  principal  ports,  now  inadequate, 
should  1)0  increasc^d  so  as  to  be  made  commensurate  with  the  important 
and  responsible  duties  devolving  upon  them. 
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Eevision  of  customs  laws. 

Many  of  the  reformatory  changes  in  the  cnstoms  laws  above  suggested 
have  been  enilwdied  in  one  form  or  another  in  bills  introduced  in  the 
last  Congress.  These  were  doubtless  the  result  of  careful  investigation 
and  consideration  by  the  appropriate  committees,  and  their  general 
features  are  understood  to  have  had  the  approval  of  my  immediate  pre- 
decessor. It  is  not  improbable  that  these  or  similar  measures  will  be 
again  introduced,  with  better  promise  of  enactment  Believing  the 
changes  thus  proposed  would  greatly  benefit  customs  administration,  I 
urgently  recommend  them  to  the  early  and  favorable  consideration  of 
Congress. 

While  recommending  this  legislation,  I  earnestly  invite  attention  to 
the  necessity  for  a  complete  codification  and  revision  of  the  customs 
laws,  to  include  such  modifications  and  new  provisions  as  practice  and 
experience  have  demonstrated  are  required  for  the  efl&ciency  of  the 
system. 

Materials  for  such  a  codification  and  revision  have  been  collected  and 
jmrtially  formulated,  under  my  direction,  by  competent  officers  of  this 
Depaitnient.  These  materials  are  intended  for,  and  will  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of.  Congress. 

Conferences  of  local  appraisers. 

Quarterly  conferences  of  local  appraisers,  under  special  appropria- 
tion for  that  purpose,  have  been  held  regularly  at  Kew  York  during 
the  year. 

The  anticipated  benefits  of  these  conferences  have  been  realized  in 
more  uniform  appraisements  and  classification  at  the  several  ports,  and 
generally  in  more  intelligent  and  satisfactory  administration  of  this 
important  branch  of  the  customs  service. 

These  officers,  at  their  conferences,  have  also  materially  aided  the 
Depar(ment  by  their  advice  upon  important  questions  of  classification, 
which  from  time  to  time  have  been  submitted  to  them  for  their  opinion. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  appropnation  for  these  conferences  be 
continued. 

Expenses  of  coUecting  the  revenue  from  customs. 

Should  the  fund  for  the  expenses  of  collecting  the  revenue  from  cus- 
toms continue  to  be  derived  from  a  permanent  appropriation,  with 
the  addition  of  the  contingent  receipts  from  certain  sources  now  avail- 
able, it  should  be  materially  increased  to  meet  the  changed  conditions 
since  it  wjus  last  fixed  by  enactment. 
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SerionsembairassmentBhayeoootuTedseyenil  times  throiighdeficien 
in  this  appropriation,  which  has  proved  insuificient  to  defray  the  nec- 
essary expenses  of  collection,  the  average  annual  cost  of  which  exceeds 
♦7,000,000. 

The  fund  at  disposal  is  derived  from  the  permanent  annual  appro- 
priation of.  $5,500,000  made  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1871,  "and  in 
addition  thereto  such  sums  as  may  be  received  from  fines,  penalties, 
and  forfeitures  connected  with  the  customs  and  from  fees  paid  iuto 
the  Treasury  by  customs  officers,  and  from  storage,  cartage,  drayage, 
labor,  and  services,''  which,  on  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act, 
amounted  to  nearly  82,000,000. 

Since  that  time  the  annual  receipts  from  thesesources  havediminished 
about  $1,000,000,  in  consequence  of  legislation  aflectiug  fines,  penalties, 
and  forfeitures,  and  the  abolition  of  many  of  the  official  fees. 

Since  1871  the  volume  of  customs  business  has  largely  increased. 
The  entire  system  of  transportation  of  goods  without  appraisement  at 
the  ports  of  first  arrival  has  been  established,  involving  additional  ex- 
.  i)ense  through  the  creation  of  new  ports. 

Three  times  during  this  period  there  has  been  a  deficiency  in  the 
means  available  for  the  expenses  of  collecting  the  customs,  causing 
much  embarrassment  in  the  conduct  of  the  service,  and  hardship  to 
employes,  who  were  obliged  to  wait  for  their  pay  until  appropriations 
for  deficiencies  were  made. 

There  has  also  been  a  lack  of  means  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
service,  and  to  detect  and  prevent  frauds  upon  the  revenue. 

The  maintenance  of  this  important  branch  of  the  Government  should 
not  be  dependent  upon  contingent  receipts,  always  fiuctuating  in 
amount  and  impossible  of  accurate  estimate.  It  is  suggested  that  all 
official  receipts  under  the  statute  relative  to  the  collection  of  duties, 
and  amounting  to  about  81,000,000  per  annum,  bo  covered  into  the 
Treasury  as  a  part  of  the  general  receipts,  and  that  the  permanent  an- 
nual appropriation  for  the  expenses  of  collecting  the  revenue  from  cus- 
toms be  increased  to  87,500,000. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

The  total  value  of  our  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  and  specie 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $1,613, 1H7,G33,  aii  incroiise  over  the 
preceding  year  of  $87,473,843,  and  was  greater  than  for  any  year 
since  1881. 
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The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  and  specie 
daring  the  last  three  fiscal  years  has  been  as  follows : 


Merchandise, 


1887. 

188& 

1880. 

Bzporto— 

Domostio „ M ».. 

Foreignot 

9703,022,928 
13,160,288 

S883,8«2.104 
12,092,408 

97S0.»S,6» 
12,118.786 

Total 

716,183.211 
092,319,7(18 

606,954,507 
723,957,114 

742,401.839 

Importa 

745, 131,  «B 

ExceoB  of  ozports. ^ -. 

Exoefls  of  ftuporU. 

23,863,443 

28,002,e07 

2,730,»7 

Specie, 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

Exporte— 

Qold 

$9,701,187 
26,290.504 

918,376,184 
28,037,949 

9BB,fln.90 

Silver 

36;6o;9S 

Total- 

Imports— 

Gold 

Silver 

35,997,691 

46,414,183 

96,941,981 

42,910,601 
17,260,191 

43,984,317 
15,408,669 

ia,»4,8B8 
18,078.215 

Total. ^.. 

Excess  of  ezDorts 

60,170,792 

59,837,986 

28,963.0:3 
97,978,40D 

Exoess  of  imports. 

24,173,101 

12,923,800 

The  exports  of  gold,  exclusive  of  ores,  during  the  last  fiscal  year  wwe 
♦59,952,285,  the  largestsince  1875 ;  the  imports  were $10, 284, 858.  This 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  gold  occurred  mainly  in  May  and 
June  last,  amounting  during  those  months  to  $30,000,000.  This  excess 
was  largely  due  to  the  increase  of  foreign  travel  on  the  part  of  our 
people  and  the  consequent  increased  demand  for  foreign  exchange. 

Uocports. 

The  total  value  of  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  was  $7^,282,609 
for  the  fiscal  year  1889,  an  increase  of  $46,420,505  over  the  preoediog 
year,  and  was  greater  than  that  of  any  year  except  1880,  1881,  1882^ 
and  1883. 

The  following  articles  of  domestic  merchandise  exported  have  mi^ 
terially  increased  or  decreiised  during  the  fiscal  ycai* : 

Increase, 

Corn ! $19,626,397 

CottOD,  nnmannfactnrcd.. 14, 758, 510 

Provisions 11,064,364 

Animals 5,  489, 716 

Wood  and  manufactures  of. 3,  S49,368 
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JjicreaBe — Continued. 

Jlineral  oils,  refined $3, 570, 144 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of. 3, 393, 043 

Copper  ore , 2,453,571 

Seeds 2,357,814 

Fish 1,791,305 

Hops 1, 620, 772 

Fruits  and  nuts ],  561, 376 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of ^ 1, 164, 295 

Decrease. 

.       Wheat $11. 588, 767 

Wheat  flour 9,481,225 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 3, 035, 016 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 2, 800,  545 

Copper  ingots,  bars,  etc 1,553,830 

Sugar,  refined 1,114,552 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  value  of  domestic  exports,  as  follows : 

To  The  United  Kingdom $21,751,341 

To  Germany 10, 947, 431 

To  France 7, 326, 685 

To  British  North  American  Provinces 5, 374, 623 

To  South  America 5, 045, 180 

To  West  Indies 2,972,889 

And  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  domestic  exports,  as  follows : 

To  Kussia  in  Europe ^ $2, 950, 947 

To  Spain .• 2,  377, 845 

To  Belgium 2, 032, 799 

To  CTiina .' , 1, 790, 462 

The  imports  during  the  last  fiscal  ^ear  was  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  our  commerce,  amounting  to  $745,131,652,  an  increase  of  $21,174,538 
over  the  fiscal  year  1888. 

The  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  domestic  exports  during  the 
three  years  ending  Juno  30,  1889,  was  as  follows : 


ArtLoli^ 


lasr. 


im. 


ikJllHI&lft  .....».,«.. i, ,.,.»*«....*,.,.. 

Br«iMS«lufni  ..,,.„..,,.....„„.„ «.««....... 

OmJ - .....,»............„»„... 

C?opti«r,  And  tunnnW  iur#fi  of  ......-.»„...., 

Ooiloii,  And  miinijfm  I.UT«4|  ot,^  ,-...,*,***,. 

Fur*  KTid  ruf-ftltinii .....>.,*.. 

Iron  Jifid  liter U  iiDtl  nifiiiiiriti.-tiini«  of..,,... 

L^ttUicr,  unU  nijAuitfAvtiin-M  of. 

Of^-CfiktMi^nil  oU-c»k»nir»l 

OIL  mincm]...,M...........*.»....r„..»..p*.....  ... 

Frov!«imm : 

TiT&xw,  ftttd  iimniifkH*irMof..,l..,J 

We«»d,  and  mnaufjMrlureii  of....^.  ............ 

TolAl «. 

VaIdd  of  nil  di^DiHitli!^  f'KTJfiriN ~... 


9tO, 

4. 

!k 
221, 

■it 

iri, 

10, 

ii; 

fit 
Ih 

It, 


i5i.^eQ 

Kri7,277 

4.x  IS* 

»iy,(»i 

4t.\337 


127,W1,G«7 

3,S12,7»i 
afttOKI,!Mfl 

17.T«3,<ia4 
e2, 112, 6^7 

i(»,«ia,oifl 

2?f,ftl4,Ml 
3ai,0ft3,l€« 


|1A,374,MXS 

«,<JS»,  179 

247.9Sr,*H 
5,034,435 

IO,7i7,7f)e 
«t927,  &13 
4»,  913,077 

OS,  403, 419 
10,71fl,«EM 
t,€fr«,4tO 


644.  £29.  £11 


§l5,«3S,S7e 


U7 


7,*14 


7ti3.U2J,l«ri 


«0.3 


M.7 
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The  value  of  domestic  exports  during  the  two  years  ^nding  June 
30, 1889,  classified  by  groups  according  to  character  of  production,  was 
as  follows : 


Values. 


Per  cent. 


1880. 


Valoe 


Per  cenk 


Product!}  of  agriculture » 

Products  of  manufac-turo 

Products  of  mining;  (including  mineral  oils). 

Products  of  the  forest 

Products  of  the  fisheries 

Other  products 

Total 


$500,840,086 
1.-50,300,087 
17,993,895 
23,901,092 
5,618,552 
5,218.392 


78.28 
19.05 
2.63 
3.51 
.82 
.76 


683,862,104 


1532,141,490 

188, 675, 607 
19,947,518 
26,997,127 
7,106.888 
5,414,670 


72.87 
IS.  91 
2.71 
8.79 
.9! 
.74 


100.00      730,282,600 


100.W 


Imports, 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1889  was 
$745,131,652,  an  increase  of  921,174,538  over  the  preceding  year,  of 
which  the  sum  of  J?12, 4 15, 463  represents  the  inci'ease  in  the  value  of 
free  merchandise,  and  $8,759,075  the  increase  in  the  value  of  dutiable 
merchandise. 

The  following  classes  of  importations  have  materially  increased  or 
decreased  in  value  during  the  fiscal  year :     •  ^ 

Increase, 
Free  of  duty: 

Coffee * $14,217,258 

Ore,  silver-bearing « 1,836,156 

Sugar,  brown,  (from  Hawaiian  Islautls) 1,818,470 

Goatskins 1,299,061 

Dutiable : 

Sugar 12,480,295 

Wool,  manulacturcs  of. ^ 4,845,549 

Hemp,  and  substitutes  lor,  including  sisal  grass,  etc ^  178,351 

Seeds,  not  medicinal,  not  elsewhere  specified 2, 325, 199 

Tin  plates,  teme  plates,  or  taggers  tin 2,243,309 

Wool,  raw 2,087,298 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  etc.,  manufactures  of 1,963,383 

Silk,  manufactures  of 1,771,787 

Coal,  bituminous 1,062,504 

Decrease. 
Free  of  duty : 

India  rubber  and  gutta-percha,  crude $3,680,131 

Articles,  the  growth,  etc.,  of  the  United  States  brought  back 2, 603, 809 

Tin,  bars,  blocks,  etc 1,744,067 

Dutiable : 

Vegetables 5,095,625 

Bai-s,  railway,  of  iron  or  steel 2,642,997 
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jDecTMM— Continaed. 

Dutiable : 

Pig-iron $2,182,424 

Hate,  bonnets,  and  hoods,  and  materials  for 2,138,476 

Ck)tton,  mxuiafactares  of 2,  111,  857 

Ingots,  blooms,  etc.,  of  steel 1,982,257 

Fruits,  including  nuts 1, 919, 301 

Scrap — iron  and  steel,  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured 1, 667, 813 

Wire  rods 1,148,086 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  value  of  our  imports  as  follows : 

From  BrazU $6, 693, 570 

From  West  Indies 6, 381, 667 

From  Mexico « 3, 923, 712 

From  Germany 3, 320, 711 

And  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  our  imports  as  follows : 

From  Japan '....  |1, 933, 584 

From  France 1, 798, 648 

From  Netherlands , « 1, 406, 531 

From  Austria-Hungary ^ 1, 041, 231 

Imports  entered  for  consumption. 

The  value  of  imported  merchandise  entered  for  consumption  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  duty  collected  thereon,  during  the  last  five  fis- 
cal years,  has  been  a^  follows: 


Year  ending  June  30— 


Value  of  merchandiae. 


Free  of  duty.        Dutiable. 


Duty 
oollectod. 


Averago  rate  collected  on- 


Dutiable. 


Free  and 
dutiable. 


1B» 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


$192,912,334 
211,530.759 
233,093,659 
244,101,852 
296,674,630 


8886,667,820 
413,778,065 
450,325,322 
468,143,774 
484,856,768 


1177,319,550 
188,379,397 
212,032,424 
213,509,802 
218,701,774 


Pereent. 
45.86 
45.55 
47.10 
45.63 
45.13 


Per  cent. 

30.69 
30.13 
31.02 
29.99 
29.60 


The  principal  changes  In  duties  collected  were  an  increase  on  sugar 
and  molasses,  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool,  manufactures  of  silk, 
manufactures  of  fiax,  hemp,  and  jute,  and  tobacco,  and  a  decrease  on 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of  cotton. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  im- 
poi-ted  merchandise  entered  for  consumption  during  the  two  years 
ending  June  30,  1889: 

Free  of  duty. 


ArtEclea. 


U88L 


ISS&. 


Goflfee «,..»*«. ...,.....- ".»* .*..* 

Hide*  and  flkins.  otKer  thmi  for  akliin  .,* ....„» 

RUki  uncaft^mifiicliired.  coc^ouiiiit  tg^B^  eUi  .*,.«"* i.,. 

T«3iJ ..— * >- « 

1  n din-Tubb^r  and  g^ti ttnr pciT^a .,..,., ** 

Tin  bar*,  blocks,  or  piRH,  ffrftiii  or  i^rtinulatcd...... 

Orel*  iciiiei>%  prold,  »nd  «Uveri * * 

Fruity  iiidudinif  uutJL.,*.. .,*..* .«.....«..*... 

Pfiper  filiKik,  LTitde  ..,.„...„*„»,... «..„,..,.. ...,.„.. p.,,.— 

Wood,  uiTiwiinufiiiffLiiped.  »...«.*„,.«.*.„» ». »*,. 

AntniiLli  „.,..^. .*.^.-,. *<«.•'. **i.***»****4****.i»ut>.>^..»—'..-.^.i--*H 

£jpk*6s.  urJl^Tciand....... ....<,,».. ......P.p............. ,,.« 

HouaehoM  etToda,  etc.,  of  iuuaigranta^p ,.„.., 

HalT^. ..„.. .,... .«.*.,. ..».«.»... 


Cocoa,  or  coeoo.  crudo,  leaves  »ud  dbollB  of ,....».. 

Furs  and  fur  ek  ins,  untlreswad.., 

Oitfl,  tlxed  or  «ipre«eod  mid  volatile  or  ese«nilftL.« 

Fertili&cra....................... ,..,....,, 

Fish.. „„.......-* ». 

Cork  wood  or  cork  bwk,  uainftoufMitured... ..,-.. . 
All  Oihor  ffee  artlclea.... ...» 


23,972,014  Se 
19,1132,387  00 
la,  473, 010  SB 
16,077,382  00 
H,7fl«,5(ia00 
fi,23a.6«TO> 
Q,7I4,Rf7il7 
S,462,2SaSa 
4,140, 7l»  72 
3,3^,021  7Q 

f!,9£f,490  23 
2,l2y,»»^S  or» 
2,312,476  &a 
2,2Sa,0(Sl  DO 
1^9Si,3m  37 
2,0*1,733  S7 
l,OIA«!»  00 
l,3a0,&14  42 

i,ofv),e{]o  00 

Sl,317»4S17a 


1747231808  71 
M,  (05^  MS  11 

7,  €98,047  00 

4,Aa7,7ftE0l 
3.fl88«4(71» 

2,41^,00187 
1£,  143^100  00 
3,  OCT,  731  B7 

X  741. 305  07 

l,62i,lSr75 

l,!57a,I^Sl7S 

1S12,  IM7  W 

si,6ai,7*n 


Total  f^ee  of  duly « 


244,104,^2  4« 


256,^74, 699  « 


The  following  are  the  principal  articles  of  imported  merchandise 
from  which  the  customs  revenue  was  derived  during  the  two  years 
ending  June  30,  1889 : 

Dutiable. 


ArtidM. 

1888. 

1889. 

Value. 

Value. 

DutycoUeoted. 

Rn<rfl.r  molftflfMM.  dto • • 

188,973,214  36 

952,007,879  89 

$83,419,276  89 

935,995,187  10 

Wool  and  manufactures  of— 

Wool,  raw 

14,062,100  10 
47,158,048  16 

4,729,486  50 
32,213,120  74 

17,432,738  71 
52,681,482  66 

5,982,21178 
85,373,627  05 

Itfanufaoturoa  of.t......t.......t.trttiT- 

Total « 

61,220,148  26 

36,942,607  24  1    70,114,24127 

41,355,838  81 

Iitm  and  steel  and  manufactures 
of- 
Iron  or^  &nd  Diflriron  •••••••• 

6  869  228  18 

9  RfiO  Qfitt  5U 

4,895,452  07 
39,114,68159 

1,700.427  51 
15,208,912  54 

Manufactures  of. 

44|210,741  53  |    18,400)946  11 

Total — 

51,079,969  71  I    21,283,832  45 

43,510,183  66 

16, 909, 340  15 

Silk  manufactures  of. 

32,942,629  03 

16, &M,  685  48 

84,956,728  77 

17,312,57151 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  etc.,  and  manu- 
factures of— 
Kaw 

16,597,150  00 
23,015,588  10 

2,388,002  a3 
7,914,092  99 

18,467,622  30 
25,965,222  78 

2,482,746  30 
8,926.802  12 

Manufactures  of. 

Total 

39, 612, 738  10  1    10, 302, 095  32 

44,423,045  08 

11,400,548  41 

Tobacco  and  manufactures  of 

12,314,428  66 
28,706,702  67 

9,734,987.35 
11,491,897  37 

13,738,912  60 
27,105,519  85 

11, 194, 4M  88 
10,841,900  51 
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DtUiable—Cojiiinntd, 


AztldM. 


1888. 


Value.        Dutyoolleoted. 


1889. 


Value.         Dutyoolleoted. 


Liquors— malt,     ■pirituoua,     and 
winea— 

Maltliquon« ». 

Spirita,  diatilled... 

Wlnoa.. 

Total......^ 

Ghemloala,  drags,  dyea,  and  medl- 

cinea. 

Glass  and  fflassware 

Fruits,  including  nuts. 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware 

Leather  and  manufactures  of. 

Fancy  articles^ 

Wood  and  mannflnotures  of— 

Unmanufactured... 

Manufisctures  of. 

Total 

Jewelry  and  precious  stones 

Breadstutni 

Furs  and  manuflsctures  of. 

Hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods,  and  ma- 
terials for... 

Animals. 

All  other  articles 

Total 


$1,3R3,889S0 
1,972,287  27 
7,310,190  09 


166^666  89 
2,961,772  22 
4, 014, 80S  S8 


$1,322,288  43 
1,902,879  68 
7,713,651  77 


10,636.366  88 


12,814,525  85 
7,721,453  31 

15,106,651  08 
6,262,337  59 

11,671,497  21 
7,237,822  46 


7,663,244  19 


4,622,44194 
4,799,251  52 
4,477,535  21 
3,568,276  56 
8,479,248  89 
8,022,742  22 


10,938,789  88 


13,186,289  31 
7,750,677  12 

12,902,825  39 
6,473,357  73 

11,202,906  85 
6,659,966  58 


18,188  89 
9,363,092  22 


3, 
1,681, 


426  39 
633  78 


9,381,280  61 


1,685,000  17 


11,032,810  74 
8,215,337  07 
4,811,412  44 

5,748,751  83 
4,661.819  06 
57,992,447  08 


1,182, 

1,115, 

971, 

1,211, 

932, 

10,633, 


334  34 
811  23 
195  86 

915  45 
389  81 
389  08 


468,143,773  98 


208,509,811  57 


19,845  05 
9,748,799  11 


9,768,644  16 


11,389,179  81 
7,858,902  23 
5,224,48X48 

4,247,000  46 

3,017,031  84 

56,073,896  94 


$663,387  08 
2,948,248  08 
4,179,814  71 


7,786,399  87 


5,017,088  42 
4,526,581  52 
4,007,912  75 
8,694,40194 
8,417,682  58 
2,781,010  12 


8,914  98 
1,772,606  00 


1,776,610  98 


1,232,360  69 
1,161,026  89 
1,054,8(»  18 

942,781  40 

783,406  37 

15,470,900  81 


4*1,856,767  90 


218,701,778  76 


NAVIGATION. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation  reports  the  entire  tonnage  of  the  United 
States  to  be  as  follows : 


Documented  vessels. 

1889. 

No. 

Tons. 

Registered 

1,681 
21,942 

1,021,594.84 

Knrolled  and  lloensod,,ttr 

3,285,880.40 

Total 

23,623 

4,307,475.24 

"  Registered ''  vessels  only  can  engage  in  foreign  trade,  but  they  may 
also  carry  on  coasting  trade.  Our  total  foreign  tonnage,  not  including 
those  engaged  in  the  whale  fislieries,  is  990,018,  of  which  190,196  tons 
are  steam,  and  809,422  tons  sailing  vessels.  ** Enrolled  and  licensed'' 
vessels  may  carry  on  coasting  trade,  including  trade  with  Canada,  on 
the  lakes.  The  coasting  trade  includes  trade  along  the  sea-coast,  and 
on  tlie  navigable  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  United  States. 

Of  our  total  tonnage,  1,705,551  tons  ai'e  steam,  and  2,541,924  tons  are 
other  than  steam. 
Ab  89 5 
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The  registered  tonnage  of  the  United  States  has  increased  6,032  tons 
In  the  last  two  years,  while  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  has  in 
the  same  period  increased  195,598  tons. 

Oar  sailing  tonnage  has  decreased  25,172  tons,  and  our  steam  tonnage 
has  increased  117,482  tons  during  the  last  year. 

Our  domestic  tonnage  is  thirteen  times  greater  than  our  registered 
in  number  of  vessels,  and  three  times  greater  in  tonnage. 

The  vessels  built  during  the  last  fiscal  year  were  as  follows : 


Olass. 


1880. 


No. 


Ton*. 


Sailing  vessels. 
Steam  vessels.. 

Canal  boats 

Barges 

Total 


480 

440 

88 

00 


1,077 


00,5e».77 

190,818.81 

9,452.81 

11,793.84 


231,184.81 


The  following  table  shows  the  tonnage  built,  apportioned  in  respect 
to  the  several  grand  divisions  of  the  country : 


Grand  divisions. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

AtlanticandOulfcoasto.. 
Pacific  const 

No. 

49G 
58 
85 
76 

Tonft. 
58,544.00 

5,913.92 
20,4()0.ol 
10,591.93 

No. 
540 

73 
152 

79 

Torui. 
73,921.17 

9.139.61 
56,488.32 
10,900.93 

No.    '       Toruf. 
604  1    83.168.43 
104  I    21,956.43 
222     101,102.87 
Si       11,859.15 

No. 
657 
112 
225 
83 

Tont. 
03,912.91 
17,0».4S 
107,080.30 
12,202.86 

Northern  lakes..... 

V^estern  rivers 

Total 

715 

06,453.89 

844 

150,450.03 

1,014 

218,066.88 

1,077 

281,134.31 

The  tonnage  of  iron  vessels  built  in  1889  was  53,513  tons.  During 
the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  built  at  the  lake  ports  14  iron  vessels,  with 
a  tonnage  of  29,415  tons,  making  the  documented  iron  tonnage  on  the 
lakes  96,774  tons.  The  tonnage  on  the  Northern  lakes  June  30,  1889, 
was  972,-271  tons,  numbering  3,412  veasels.  On  the  Western  rivers,  for 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1889,  the  tonnage  was  299,427.47  tons,  and  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  same  date,  it  was  436,272.72  tons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rapid  encroachments  of  fomgn  ^ 
ui>on  our  foreign  carrying  ti*ade  during  the  last  thiily-two  years. 
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Values  of  the  itnparU  and  exports  of  merchandise  of  the  United  States  carried,  resppetivdp, 
in  cars  and  other  land  vehicles^  in  American  vessels,  and  in  foreign  ves^wls,  during  each 
fiscal  year  from  1857  to  1889,  inclusive,  with  the  percentage  carried  in  American  vessels 
(coin  and  bullion  included  from  1857  to  1879,  inclusive,  as  method  of  tramportaiion  can 
not  be  staled). 


Year  ending  June  30*— 


IBM ,«. 

ISGO.. 

ll»l 


ism... 

1174.... 
1HT5-.. 

liTD... 


lA 
18 


Xmparto  and  exports^ 


) 


olher 


27,fl50.77tl 
18,473,  l.H 

n,4fii,sio 

3D,4T7,»5I 

3s,4Ra,a2i 

4fk093,H93 
4«.7li.0M 
48,312,775 
4.1,7Un,3W 
*^,«1,72;^ 

^,<HM^37a 


In  Am«f  lean 


4i7,m,ain 

*a5,7U.3»l 
flC-^.m7,7fi7 
38KBia,7Si4 

2n,eeo,4is 

*lt, 1*72, 171 
i«7,402,JS;2 

^iSl7,f)34,MM 

OT7.M1,S73 

3aB,ine,T72 
as3,e6i,i7s 

3411,300,502 
XV),  451,  994 
314, 2S7.  :«2 
311, U70, ITl 
310,000,1^1 

a6a,S4«,577 

3O0(,fiaa,47i^ 

ffif7,Zl0j4S 


1»*,S65,743 
197,SI9,.K^ 

1*0,«I7,47S 
308,105,109 


Id  fontcn 


rzTa,&ii>,7M 

aT.l,040,7ttl 
aK5.47H,37H 
21^,015,230 

Sirl^llOfi.llll 

4H5,7t«,J^!( 
437,010.1^4 

SeU3dO,4rKS 
050,.Wf-.ir74 
fi9G,4U^,ul2 
M?<.Kr7.4*W 
75:V.ft.%&T6 

8ai,Tti0,fii7 

ftlS,354,*?T 

i5«,trjo,53e 

1,224,10^484 

1.35?!,  0^,1334 
l,m,T9S,lW 

1,07^911,113 
l.l4&JHBnrt 

l,3lT,0^,JI4t 


TMaL 


csl^^^^(?d  in 


I73S,JW,»®I 

fi07.2&7,rm 

flii5,fft7,5*y3 
76iE,2W,.Vili 

435,711^,714 

l,0!iJ,!HH,5;^2 

8m,.Vi7.<Jt7  I 

«f76,44i.7m  1 

tlfll,M*V.K?«0  I 

I.  j32,4ri,l£S» 

U  212.  ,1^**,  2X1  I 

l,»40,«90,2;'t  . 

l,3l:*,4/n,Mi , 
1, Km 4,^1:!  I 

|,l*M,01.\tiL7  , 

l,snsiy.3Sa  I 

1,040^  04  ],ti74 
1,«7njH].H31 

i,4u0,iti.3oa 
i,aiy,7i7,utM 

1,3H,!MI^UAA 

I,  *iM,  mi,  «f7y 

l.llf,0M,e2L 

i,4'#7,arsi,a27 


710,5 
7iS.7 

afi.i* 
Ok  ft 

41.4 
27.  i1 
27.7 

:w.  I 
.mi 

SI.  2 

2?!,7 
Si.H 
KtA 

17  ja 

J6.22 
15.  U> 
Ift.frl 
10.60 
14*70 
15.01 
l^HO 
13.  44 
13,70 


The  coasting,  river,  and  lake  trade  of  the  United  States  during  the 
same  period  haa  been,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion so  long  as  it  is  afforded  its  present  protection. 

Persistent  efforts  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  break  down 
the  safeguards  thrown  around  our  domestic  commerce  and  expose  it 
to  the  system  of  free  trade,  which  has  wrought  such  sweeping  destruc- 
tion in  our  foreign  shipping  interests.  In  the  light  of  experience  it  is 
difficult  to  undei-staud  how  any  one,  who  is  not  more  inten^^ted  in 
foreign  prosperity  than  in  our  own,  can  desire  to  see  this  protection 
withdrawn. 

Bonds  on  documenting  of  vesseU. 

Investigation  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  indicates  that  the 
annoyance  and  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  present  legislation,  re 
quiring  the  execution  of  bonds  as  a  basis  for  the  issue  of  maiine  docu- 
ments to  vessels,  exceeds  any  compensating  benefits  derived  there- 
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from.  Experience  shows  that  the  bonds  are  seldom,  if  ever,  put  in 
suit,  and  rarely  become  forfeitable.  I  recommend  their  discontinuance 
and  the  substitution  of  such  statutory  penalties  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary. 

Amendment  of  laws  regtUating  tonnage  tax. 

The  Bureau  finds  that  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  section  II 
of  the  act  of  June  19,  1886,  entitled  "An  act  to  abolish  certain  fees," 
etc.,  has  not  resulted  in  the  action  by  foreign  Governments  contem- 
plated by  Congress.  The  legislation  alluded  to  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  suspend  the  collection  of  so  much  of 
the  regular  tonnage  tax  imposed  on  foreign  vessels  as  may  be  in  ^oess 
of  the  tonnage  and  light-house  dues,  or  other  equivalent  tax  or  taxes, 
imposed  on  American  vessels  by  the  Government  of  any  foreign  coun- 
tiy,  and  that  he  shall  indicate,  by  proclamation,  the  ports  to  which 
such  suspension  shall  apply  as  often  as  it  may  become  necessary  by 
reason  of  changes  in  the  laws  of  the  foreign  country.  It  is  not  known 
that  the  privilege  offered  has  led  to  the  abolition  of  any  tax  on 
American  vessels  by  any  foreign  Government.  The  advantage 
accrues  mainly  to  foreign  vessels,  and  as  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  vessels  from  one  foreign  country,  without  recompense, 
should  escape  taxes  levied  under  similar  circumstances  on  vessels  from 
other  countries,  the  repeal  of  the  proviso  is  recommended. 

The  Government  of  Sweden  contends  that  the  distinction  now  made 
by  law  is  in  conflict  with  the  treaty  between  that  country  and  the 
United  States. 

Signals  for  ships,  etc. 

Some  additional  legislation  may  be  found  necessary  regarding  sig- 
nals for  ships,  pilotage,  and  like  subjects,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
labors  of  the  Maritime  Conference  now  in  session. 

Our  merchant  marine. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  we  stood  first  among  the  nations  in  ship- 
building,  and  were  excelled  only  by  Great  Britain  in  the  amount  of 
our  ocean  tonnage.  Now,  so  far  as  foreign  trade  is  concerned,  our 
ship-yards  are  comparatively  silent,  and  our  flag  has  almost  disap- 
peared from  the  high  seas.  Once  75  per  cent,  of  our  tonnage  was  car- 
ried in  our  own  ships ;  now  87  per  cent,  is  carried  in  foreign  bottoms. 
Once  our  ocean  commerce  enriched  our  own  countrymen ;  now  our  im- 
mense tonnage  of  exports  and  imports  gives  employment  mainly  to 
alien  labor,  and  alien  capital  levies  upon  our  peox)le  an  annual  tribute 
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estimated  at  $150,000,000  for  freights  and  fares.  Nor  is  this  tribute 
the  only,  or  even  the  worst,  feature  of  the  case,  for  our  farmers  and 
mechanics  are  practically  excluded  from  the  markets  of  the  world,  ex- 
cept as  they  may  be  reached  by  the  circuitous  routes  prescribed  for 
their  own  advantage  and  convenience,  by  our  great  competitors  in  these 
markets.  An  overwhelming  public  sentiment  demands  that  this  hu- 
miliation and  loss  shall  cease.  If  our  industrial  interests  are  to  pros- 
per, if  our  commerce  is  to  be  sustained,  extended,  and  increased,  we 
must  cease  to  be  dependent  upon  any  other  nation  or  people  for  access 
to  foreign  markets. 

Doubtless  there  are  serious  obstacles  in  the  way,  and  they  are  greates 
now  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  on  account  of  the  immense  capital 
invested  by  foreign  steamship  companies,  with  which  we  shall  have  to 
compete.  These  obstacles  will  constantly  increase,  for  every  year  adds 
largely  to  the  capital  thus  invested.  Whatever  is  to  be  done  must  be 
done  promptly.  We  have  tried  the  do-nothing  policy  long  enough. 
Its  results  are  before  us,  and  they  are  not  satisfactory.  Shall  we  ac- 
cept BS  inevitable  our  present  humiliating  and  unprofitable  position, 
or  shall  we  use  means  at  command  to  regain  our  lost  power  and  pres- 
tige on  the  ocean  t  Shall  we  give  that  protection  and  encouragement 
to  our  shipping  interests  that  other  nations  give  to  theirs,  and  which 
we  freely  give  to  all  our  other  great  interests!  Or  shall  we,  by  con- 
tinued neglect,  suffer  them  to  be  utterly  destroyed! 

The  lessons  taught  by  the  founders  of  the  Ck)vernment  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  read,  just  now,  with  great  profit.  The  second  act  passed 
by  the  First  Congress,  July  4,  1789,  was  for  the  protection  of  American 
shipping  by  the  imposition  of  a  discriminating  duty  of  more  than  100 
per  cent,  on  Asiatic  trade,  notably  on  teas  brought  in  foreign  vessels. 

The  third  act  passed  by  that  Congress,  July  20,  1789,  imposed  dis- 
criminating tonnage  duties  on  foreign  vessels  entering  our  ports,  as 
follows : 

Cents. 

American  vessels per  ton...        06 

American  built  vessels  belonging  to  foreigners do 30 

All  other  vessels do 50 

The  same  Congress  on  the  1st  of  September,  1789,  prohibited  any  but 
American  vessels  from  wearing  the  American  flag. 

The  men  who  had  achieved  the  independence  of  the  Eepublic  left  no 
doubt  of  their  purpose  to  protect  its  interests  on  the  water,  as  well  as 
on  the  land.  So  great  was  the  development  of  our  ship-building  and 
shipping  interests,  under  the  fostering  influence  of  those  acts,  that  we 
sold  ships  amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  to  foreigners, 
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and  our  merchant-marine  soon  became  the  pride  of  every  citizen^  and 
the  envy  of  the  world. 

Voicing  the  national  sentiment  in  1825,  Daniel  Webster  said,  "We 
have  a  commerce  which  leaves  no  sea  unexplored ;  navies  which  take 
no  law  from  superior  force."  How  like  bitter  irony  these  words  would 
sound  in  1889.  The  brilliancy  of  our  achievements  on  the  ocean  begat 
overconfidence,  and,  listening  to  the  voice  of  free  trade,  Congress  on  the 
24th  of  May,  1828,  passed  an  act  withdrawing  all  protection  from  our 
shipping  interest,  and  opening  our  ports  to  the  ships  of  all  nations  upon 
tho  same  terms  as  to  our  own.  Notwithstanding  this,  our  merchant- 
marine  continued  to  be  prosperous  so  long  as  wooden  vessels  were  the 
only  vehieles  of  commerce  and  other  nations  refrained  from  paying 
heavy  subsidies  to  their  ships.  But  when  iron  steamers  took  the  place 
of  wooden  sail- vessels,  and  European  Governments  began  to  pour  their 
contributions  into  the  treasuries  of  their  steamship  companies,  the  de- 
cadence of  American  shipping  began  and  has  continued  ever  since. 
!N^o  other  result  was  i)ossible  under  the  circumstances.  When  we 
opened  our  ports  to  the  vessels  of  the  world,  upon  the  broadest  princi- 
ples of  equality  and  free  trade,  other  nations  seized  the  advantages  thus 
offered,  and  at  once  began  the  system  of  liberal  subsidies,  while  this 
nation  left  her  citizens  to  compete  unaided  against  foreign  ship-owners 
backed  by  the  power  and  financial  aid  of  their  Governments.  The  total 
amount  which  has  thus  been  contributed  to  aid  in  sweeping  our  com- 
merce from  the  ocean,  is  not  accurately  known,  but  the  following  con- 
servative statement  will  give  some  idea  of  what  our  people  have  had 
to  contend  with,  in  their  heroic  but  vain  efforts  to  maintain  a  respecta- 
ble merchant- marine. 

From  1830  to  1885  Great  Britain  paid  out  of  her  treasury  to  steam- 
ship companies  for  mail  contracts  and  subsidies  over  $250,000,000,  and 
since  1885  she  has  paid  annually  an  average  of  $3,750,000. 

The  Italian  Government  pays  an  annual  subsidy  of  §1,570,000. 

Fnince  pays  a  graduated  bounty'  for  construction  of  vessels,  from  $2  to 
§12  per  ton,  and  also  a  bounty  per  mile  run.  The  sums  asked  for  in  the 
French  budgets  of  1888  and  1880  under  these  heads  amounted  to  about 
$1,650,000;  the  annual  outlay  from  1881  to  1886  is  stated  at  about 
§3,500,000. 

Germany  contributes  largely  to  the  support  of  her  Bteamshii>s,  pay- 
ing, as  has  been  stated,  nearly  $1,000,000  a  year  to  a  single  line,  which 
has  sui)planted  an  unsubsidized  ^Vmerican  line,  formerly  running 
between  New  York  and  Bremen. 

Si)ain  pays  a  bounty  of  $6  on  the  tonnage  built  in  that  country,  in 
accordance  with  the  established  regulations,  and  provides  for  a  rebate 
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of  duties  on  articles  imported  for  the  construction  of  vessels.  Her 
annual  compensation  for  ocean  mails  is  said  to  be  over  $1,000,000. 

The  United  States  alone,  of  the  great  commercial  nations,  while  en- 
couraging railroads  by  liberal  grants  and  subsidies,  and  protecting  her 
coastwise  and  internal  commerce  and  all  her  home  industries,  has 
utterly  neglected  and  abandoned  her  great  foreign  maritime  interests, 
even  declining  to  pay  fiair  rates  for  services  rendered  by  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  although  Congress  had  appropriated  money  for  the 
purpose. 

American  merchante,  ship-builders,  and  ship-owners  ask  no  special 
advantages.  Give  them  an  equal  chance  and  they  will  hold  their  own 
against  all  competitors.  But  they  can  not  be  expected  long  to  maintain 
the  unequal  contest  against  foreign  capital,  backed  by  foreign  treas- 
uries. Some  of  our  broad-minded  and  patriotic  citizens  are  still  strug- 
gling to  maintain  a  few  lines,  by  which  direct  communication  is 
kept  open,  notably  with  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  China 
and  Japan.  The  line  to  Brazil  has  to  contend  with  the  ships  of  Eng- 
land, Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy,  all  of  which  are  heavily  subsidized 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  commerce  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries. The  lines  to  the  West  Indies  come  in  direct  competition  with 
Spanish  sliips  running  between  Havana,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Que- 
bee,  and  receiving  governmental  bounties  amounting  to  $20,307  per 
round  trip. 

American  vessels  running  between  San  Francisco  and  Asiatic  ports, 
and  receiving  mail  compensation  of  only  $14,446.32  a  year,  have  to  com- 
pete with  the  subsidized  ships  of  England  and  other  countries,  and 
especially  with  the  new  line  recently  established  for  the  express  purpose 
of  preying  upon  our  commerce,  both  on  land  and  sea.  This  latest  and 
boldest  attack  ui)on  our  transportation  interests  is  backed  by  subsidies 
of  8300,000  per  annum,  on  the  line  between  Port  Moody,  in  British 
Columbia,  and  China  and  Japan,  and  $500,000  per  annum  on  the  At- 
lantic line  between  Liverpool  and  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick.  The 
railroad  which  forms  the  connecting  link  between  these  two  steamer 
lines,  and  thus  gives  a  through  route  fix)m  Liverpool  to  China,  has 
been  aided  to  the  extent  of  $105,548,000,  as  stated  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  Company.  During  the  last  fiscal  year 
we  paid  to  foreign  steamers  for  carrying  our  mails  $396,583.81,  and  to 
our  own  steamers  only  $109,828.04. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  how  these  unequal  contests  will  end  if  our 
Government  maintains  its  position  of  supine  indiflferencet 

The  evil  and  its  cause  are  both  apparent.  What  is  the  remedy!  It 
can  not  be  found  in  a  re-enactment  of  the  legislation  of  1789,  because 
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treaties  stand  in  the  way,  and  it  would  not  now  be  expedient^  even  if  we 
had  no  treaties  on  the  subject. 

Granting  American  registers  to  foreign-built  ships,  for  for^gn  trade, 
would  have  but  little  effect,  and  besides  it  would  not  be  in  harmony 
with  the  principle  of  protection  to  American  industries. 

The  dificulty  is  not  so  much  in  the  cost  of  building  shi-ps  as  in 
mnniug  them  in  competition  with  cheap  foreign  labor  supplemented 
by  immense  foreign  bounties.  So  far  as  materials  for  ship-bnilding  are 
concerned,  no  nation  has  any  natural  advantages  over  us.  Oar  iron, 
coal,  and  timber  are  as  cheap,  abundant,  and  accessible  as  in  any  other 
countiy.  Our  mechanics  are  unsurpassed  in  skill,  and  the  matchless 
genius  of  our  inventors  is  the  admiration  of  the  world.  If  it  costs 
somewhat  more  to  build  a  ship  in  this  country  than  in  Europe,  because 
American  labor  is  better  paid,  fed,  housed,  and  clothed,  it  is  a  cause 
for  rejoicing  rather  than  regret.  If  ship-building  will  not  command 
the  labor  of  our  people,  as  other  industries  do,  it  is  because  that  industry, 
being  wholly  unprotected,  has  gone  into  foreign  hands,  while  the  bene- 
ficent American  policy  of  protection  has  been  thrown  around  our  other 
industries.  The  same  policy  wisely  applied  to  ship-building  and  ship- 
ping interests  would  produce  like  results  as  in  our  manufGusturing  in- 
dustries. This  statement  is  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  our  internal 
and  coastwise  trade,  which  is  thoroughly  protected,  and  hence  in  a 
most  prosperous  and  satisfactory  condition.  While  the  number  of 
vessels  engaged  in  this  trade  has  rapidly  increased,  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation has  decreased,  until  our  lake,  river,  and  coastwise  commerce 
is  conducted  as  cheaply  as  is  like  commerce  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  causes  of  prosperity  in  our  domestic  shipping  interests,  and 
tha  causes  which  have  brought  our  foreign  merchant  marine  to  its 
present  deplorable  and  humiliating  condition,  clearly  indicate  the 
remedy  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  the  latter. 

Firmly  convinced  that  American  steamship  builders  and  owners  can 
not  unaided  compete  with  the  Governments  of  Europe;  that  without 
proper  aid  and  encouragement  from  the  United  States,  we  shall  not 
only  fail  to  regain  our  lost  foreign  carrying  trade,  but  even  to  retain 
much  longer  the  small  remnant  that  remains,  and  that  the  restoration 
of  our  merchant  marine  is  essential  to  the  extension  of  our  foreign 
trade,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  that  liberal  and  judicious  aid 
and  encouragement  be  given  for  the  construction  of  steam  merchant 
vessels,  suitable  for  use  as  cruisers  and  transx>orts  in  time  of  war ;  that 
fair  and  liberal  rates  be  paid  to  American  steamers  for  transportation 
of  mails  to  foreign  countries ;  and  that  special  aid,  either  in  the  form 
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of  mail  pay,  or  for  mileage  ran,  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  direct 
connection  by  American  steamer  lines  with  Mexico,  Central  and  Sonth 
America,  and  with  China  and  Japan. 

TRADE  WITH  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  contain  certain  particulars  of 
the  trade  of  the  countries  upon  this  continent  southward  of  the  United 
States,  from  which  the  following  summaries  are  taken,  it  being  first 
mentioned  that  in  numerous  instances  it  has  not  been  practicable  to 
obtain  information  of  later  date  than  the  calendar  year  1887 :  The  total 
estimated  imports  into  Central  and  South  America,  including  Mexico, 
and  the  West  Indies  for  1887,  including  movements  of  specie,  were 
$522,000,000,  of  which  only  $80,000,000,  or  about  15  per  cent.,  came 
from  the  United  States.  The  total  estimated  exports,  including  si)ecie, 
were  $564,000,000,  whereof  $202,000,000,  or  36  per  cent,  were  taken 
by  the  United  States.  The  duties  collected  upon  these  imports  are 
estimated  at  $59,134,011,  of  which  $42,117,694  were  paid  by  sugar, 
$4,035,928  by  tobacco,  and  $659,194  by  raw  wool. 

The  dutiable  imports  from  those  countries  consist  mainly  of  sugar 
and  molasses,  tobacco,  fruits,  and  wool,  and  the  free  importations  are 
nearly  all  raw  materials  required  by  manufactures  in  the  United 
States. 

The  principal  exports  to  those  countries  from  the  United  States  are 
breadfituflfe,  provisions,  lumber,  and  mineral  oils,  but  an  appreciable 
export  trade  is  maintained  in  iron  and  steel  manufoctures,  cotton  prints, 
leatlier  goods,  agricultural  implements,  carriages  and  railway  cars, 
though  the  great  bulk  of  manufactured  articles  are  supplied  by  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany. 

Excluding  specie,  and  estimating  from  the  trade  returns  of  the  fiscal 
year  1888,  Mexico  imported  $43,380,000,  whereof  $19,226,221  were 
fit)m  the  United  States;  Central  America  $15, 800,285,  whereof$4,592,080 
were  from  the  United  States ;  South  America  $364,838,005,  whereof 
$29,579,227  were  from  theUnited  States,  and  theWestIndies$97,542,820, 
whereof  $7,869,102  were  from  the  United  States.  These  figures  show 
a  most  unsatisfactory  condition  of  our  export  trade  with  the  South 
American  group  of  States.  Particular  mention  might  be  made  of  such 
marts  of  commerce  as  Brazil,  with  $114,335,676  of  imports,  and  only 
$7,137,008  from  the  United  States;  the  Argentine  Republic,  with 
$113,244,801,  whereof  only  $6,643,553  came  from  the  United  States,  and 
Chili,  with  $62,677,831  of  imports,  and  only  $2,433,221  from  the  United 
States.  Reference  is  made  to  the  appendix  for  information  in  detail 
upon  this  very  interesting  subject. 
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EXPOBTATIONS  BY  RAILWAY. 

Provision  should  be  made  by  law  giving  authority  to  the  Secretory 
of  tlie  Treasury  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the  collection  of  statistics 
of  exports  from  the  United  States  by  railway.  Section  337  of  the  Ee- 
vised  Statutes  embodies  a  i>rovision  which  has  been  in  force  since  the 
year  1820,  for  the  obtaining  of  the  pai  ticulars  of  exportation  by  vessels, 
but  while  it  is  equally  important  that  the  statistics  of  land  exx>ortation 
should  be  collected,  the  mode  of  collection  would  necessarily  be  differ- 
ent, and  could  best  be  fixed  by  administrative  regulation.  The  gov- 
ernments of  Canada  and  Mexico  obtain  and  publish  statistics  of  tlie  ex- 
ports of  those  ct)untries  by  railway,  and  appear  to  encounter  no  special 
difficulty  in  so  doing.  What  is  possible  and  desirable  for  them  is 
equally  possible  and  desirable  for  us.  Any  statute  passed  upon  the 
subject  should  contain  a  penalty  for  fiulure  of  the  carrier  to  make  a 
return  of  exportations  in  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regula- 
tion. 

SILVER. 

The  continued  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar,  at  a  constantly  increasing 
monthly  quota,  is  a  disturbing  element  in  the  otherwise  excellent  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  country,  and  a  positive  hindrance  to  any  interna- 
tional agreement  looking  to  the  free  coinage  of  both  metals  at  a  fixed 
ratio. 

Mandatory  purchases  by  the  Government  of  stated  quantities  of  sil- 
ver, and  mandatory  coinage  of  the  same  into  full  legal-tender  dollars, 
are  an  unprecedented  anomaly,  and  have  proved  futile,  not  only  in 
restoring  the  value  of  silver,  but  even  in  staying  the  downward  price 
of  that  metal. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  February  28,  1878,  to  November 
1,  1889,  there  have  been  purchased  299,889,416.11  standard  ounc^of 
silver,  at  a  cost  of  $286,930,633.64,  from  which  there  have  been  coined 
343,638,001  standard  silver  dollars. 

There  were  in  circulation  on  November  1  of  the  present  year 
60,098,480  silver  dollai-s,  less  than  $1  per  capita,  the  remainder, 
283,539,521,  being  stored  away  in  Government  vaults,  of  which 
$277,319,944  were  covered  by  outstanding  certificates. 

The  price  of  silver,  on  March  1,  1878,  was  54ff  pence,  eqnal  to 
$1.20429  per  ounce  fine.  At  this  price  $2,000,000  would  purchase 
1,660,729  ounc<iS  of  fine  silver,  which  would  coin  2,147,205  standard 
silver  dollars.    At  the  average  i^rice  of  silver  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
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Jnne  30,  1889  (42.499  pence),  equivalent  tx)  $0.93163  per  ounce  fine, 
$2,000,000  would  purchase  2, 146, 755  fine  ounces,  out  of  which  2,775,628 
standard  silver  dollars  could  be  coined. 

The  lower  the  price  of  silver,  the  greater  the  quantity  that  must  be 
purchased,  and  the  larger  the  number  of  silver  dollai^  to  be  coined,  to 
comply  with  the  act  of  February  28,  1878. 

No  proper  effort  has  been  spared  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  ptit 
in  circulation  the  dollars  coined  under  this  law.  They  have  been 
shipped,  upon  demand,  from  the  mints  and  sub-treasuries,  free  of  charge, 
to  the  nearest  and  the  most  distant  localities  in  the  United  States, 
only  to  find  their  way  back  into  Treasury  vaults  in  payment  of  Gov- 
ernment dues  and  taxes.  Surely  the  stock  of  these  dollai'S  which  can 
perform  any  useful  function  as  a  circulating  medium  must  soon  be 
reached,  if  it  has  not  been  already,  and  the  further  coinage  and  storage 
of  them  will  then  become  a  waste  of  public  money  and  a  burden  upon 
the  Treasury. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  the  predictions  of  many  of  our  wisest  finan- 
ciers, as  to  when  the  safe  limit  of  silver  coinage  would  be  reached,  have 
not  been  fulfilled,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  principles  on  which 
their  apprehensions  were  based  are  justified  by  the  laws  of  trade  and 
finance,  and  by  the  universal  exi>erience  of  mankind.  While  many 
favorable  causes  have  co-operated  to  postpone  the  evil  efi'ects  which 
are  sure  to  follow  the  excessive  issue  of  an  overvalued  coin,  the  danger 
none  the  less  exists. 

The  silver  dollar  has  been  maintained  at  par  with  gold,  the  monetary 
unit,  mainly  by  the  provisions  of  law  which  make  it  a  full  legal  tender, 
and  its  representative,  the  silver  certificate,  receivable  for  customs  and 
other  dues;  but  the  vacuum  created  by  the  retirement  of  national-bank 
circulation,  and  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  not  forcibly  paying 
out  silver,  but  leaving  its  acceptance  largely  to  the  creditor,  have  ma- 
terially aided  its  free  circulation. 

The  extraordinary  growth  of  this  country  in  population  and  wealth, 
the  unprecedented  development  in  all  kinds  of  business,  and  the  un- 
Bwerving  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  good  faith  and  financial  con- 
dition of  our  Government,  have  been  powerful  influences  in  enabling 
us  to  maintain  a  depreciated  and  constantly  depreciating  dollar  at  par 
with  our  gold  coins,  fiir  beyond  the  limit  which  was  believed  possible 
a  few  years  ago. 

But  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  it  is  only  in  domestic  trade 
that  this  parity  has  been  retained;  in  foreign  trade  the  silver  dollar 
possesses  only  a  bullion  value. 
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Oati8e8  of  the  depreciation  of  silver. 

Prom  the  year  1717  to  1873  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  was  re- 
markably constant,  being  15.13  to  1,  in  the  former  year,  and  15.92  to  1 
in  the  latter  year.  DuriDg  this  long  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  tliere  were  slight  fluctuations  in  the  ratio,  but  not  enough  to 
cause  any  serious  inconvenience.  Even  during  the  period  of  the  im- 
mense production  of  gold,  from  1848  to  1868,  when  $2,757,000,000  of 
gold  was  produced  and  only  $813,000,000  of  silver,  the  change  in  the 
ratio  was  only  about  1.6  per  cent 

The  legislation  of  Germany  in  1871-'73,  immediately  following  the 
Franco-German  war,  adopting  the  single  gold  stiindard  for  that  Empire, 
withdrawing  rapidly  from  circulation  silver  coins  which  prior  to  that 
time  had  formed  almost  exclusively  the  circulating  medium,  and  throw- 
ing large  quantities  of  silver  at  short  and  uncertain  intervals  upon  the 
market,  was  the  initial  factor  of  the  great  monetary  disturbance  which 
destroyed  the  legal  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  that  had  existed  for 
half  a  century. 

France  and  her  monetary  allies,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Greece,  alarmed  at  the  immense  stock  of  German  silver  which  was  sure 
to  flow  into  their  open  mints,  immediately  restricted,  and  soon  after- 
ward closed  their  mints  to  the  coinage  of  full  legal-tender  silver  pieces. 

This  action  only  hastened  the  catastrophe. 

The  other  nations  of  Europe  were  not  slow  to  follow  the  example  <rf 
Germany  and  France.  In  1873-'75  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden 
adopted  the  single  gold  standard,  making  silver  subsidiary.  In  1875 
Holland  closed  her  mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver.  In  1876  Russia  sus- 
pended the  coinage  of  silver,  except  for  use  in  the  Chinese  trade.  In 
1879  Austria-Hungary  ceased  to  coin  silver  for  individuals,  except  a 
trade  coin  known  as  tlie  Levant  thaler. 

The  result  has  been,  that  while  prior  to  1871  England  and  Portngal 
were  the  only  nations  of  Europe  which  excluded  silver  as  full  l^al- 
tender  money ;  since  the  monetary  disturbance  of  1873-'78  not  a  mint 
of  Europe  has  been  open  to  the  coinage  of  silver  for  individuals. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  act  of  February  12,  1873,  revising  the 
coinage  system  of  the  United  States,  by  failing  to  provide  for  the  coinage 
of  the  silver  dollar,  had  much  to  do  with  the  disturbance  in  the  value  of 
silver.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  act  of  1873  had  little  or  no  effect  ax>on 
the  price  of  silver.  The  United  States  was  at  that  time  on  a  paper 
basis.  The  entire  number  of  silver  dollars  coined  in  this  country  from 
the  organization  of  the  Mint  in  1792,  to  that  date,  was  only  8,045,833, 
and  they  had  not  been  in  circulation  for  over  twenty-flve  yeais. 
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Moreover^  immediately  upon  the  passage  of  that  act,  the  ITnited 
States  entered  the  market  as  a  large  purchaser  of  silver  for  subsidiary 
coinage,  to  take  the  place  of  fractional  paper  currency,  and  from  1873 
to  1876  purchased  for  that  coinage  31,603,905.87  standard  ounces  of 
silver,  at  a  cost  of  $37,571,148.04. 

Starting  in  1878  with  no  stock  of  silver  dollars,  this  country,  stand- 
ing alone  of  all  important  nations,  in  its  efforts  to  restore  the  former 
equilibrium  between  gold  and  silver,  has,  in  the  brief  period  of  eleven 
years,  added  to  its  stock  of  full  legal-tender  money  343,638,001  dol- 
lars of  a  depreciated  and  steadily  depreciating  metal. 

What  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  price  of  silvert 

The  value  of  an  ounce  of  fine  silver,  which  on  March  1,  1878,  was 
$1.20,  was  on  November  1,  1889,  $0.95,  a  decline  in  eleven  years  of 
over  20  per  cent. 

In  1873,  the  date  at  which  purchase  of  silver  for  subsidiary  coinage 
commenced,  the  bullion  value  of  the  silver  dollar,  containing  371.26 
grains  of  pure  silver,  was  about  li  cents  more  than  the  gold  dollar  ;  on 
March  1,  1878,  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  purchases  for  the 
silver  dollar  coinage,  itwas  $0.93,  while  to  day  its  bullion  value  is  72  cents 
in  gold.  In  other  words,  there  has  been  a  fiall  of  over  28  per  cent  in 
the  value  of  silver  as  compared  with  gold  in  the  last  sixteen  years,  and 
of  over  20  per  cent,  since  we  commenced  purchases  in  1878.  The 
downward  movement  of  silver  has  been  continuous,  and  with  uniformly 
accelerated  velocity,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table : 

Average  price  of  silver  in  London  each  fiscal  year^  1873-1869,  and  value  of  an  ounce  of  fin 
eilveTj  at  par  of  exchange^  with  decline  exprestted  in  percentages  each  year  since  1873. 


Year. 

Price  in  London. 

Value  of  o  fine  ounce. 

Decline  from  1878. 

Ifl73 

d. 

60.2900 
58.3125 
56.8750 
52.7500 
54.8125 
51.8107 
80.8125 
52.4375 
61.0375 
51,8125 
51.0290 
50.7910 
49,8430 
47.0380 
44.»4d0 
43.6750 
42.4090 

J>oUar». 
1.20883 
1.27827 
1.24676 
1.15634 
1.20156 
1.19060 
1.11887 
1.14954 
1.13852 
1.13623 
1.11826 
1. 11339 
1.09262 
1.03112 
.98301 
.95741 
.93163 

Percent, 

1874 

Ig-fi    

1.0 
4. 

1876 

1877 

11. 
7.6 

1578 

8.3 

Ig79 

14.2 

1800 

11.5 

18K1 

12.8 

lgK2 

12.5 

IMS 

18.9 

1884 

ItftB 

14.8 
15.9 

]MG 

20. 6 

18H7 

24.8 

]fW8 

26.8 

18» 

28.8 

Indian  oauneil  bills. 


In  view  of  the  almost  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  leading  commer- 
cial nations'  of  the  world  in  excluding  silver  from  coinage  as  full  legal- 
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tender  money,  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  look  ftiither  for  the  causes 
of  its  depreciation,  despite  the  large  purchases  upon  the  part  of  this 
Government.  There  has,  however,  been  one  -cause,  which  probably 
more  than  any  other,  except  hostile  legislation,  has  depressed  the  market 
value  of  silver,  namely,  the  sale  of  Indian  council  bills. 

About  1867  a  diminution  in  the  flow  of  silver  to  the  east  was  cleaiiy 
marked.  This  wa£>  due  to  the  use  of  bills  of  exchange,  called  ^'  council 
bills,''  sold  by  the  India  Council  of  the  Government  of  India  residing 
in  London.  These  bills  of  exchange,  which  are  claims  for  ceitain  somB 
of  silver,  are  bought  by  merchants  wishing  to  make  payments  in  Indian 
silver  being  the  standard  and  only  legal  tender  in  that  empire ;  so  that 
just  as  the  expenses  of  the  Indian  government  rose,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  number  of  council  bills  offered  for  sale  in  London  increased,  the  ex- 
l)ortation  of  silver  to  India  was  saved. 

In  18G8-'69,  the  sale  of  these  bills  amounted  to  £3,705,741,  in  round 
numbers  $18, 000,000,  whereas  in  1888-'89  tliere  was  realized  fix>m  the 
sale  of  these  bills  £14,223, 433,  about  870,000,000. 

In  some  years  their  sale  has  risen  as  high  as  $90,000,000. 

The  avenige  amount  realized  annually  from  the  sale  of  council  bills, 
for  the  fifteen  English  official  years,  1875-1889,  has  been  £13,756,882, 
or  3fG7,O00,O0O,  while  the  annual  shipments  of  silver  to  India  for  the 
same  period,  have  averaged  £7,176,416,  or  $35,000,000. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  net  imports  of  silver  into  India,  and 
the  amount  realized  from  the  sale  of  Indian  council  bills,  each  year, 
from  1875  to  1889  : 

Talk  shoiciufj  (he  net  imporiR  of  silver  into  British  India,  and  the  amount  of  council  Inib 
sold,  duriny  ihr  Jiftecii  English  oJDidal  years  {ending  March  31  of  ewHi  year)  1874-*75to 

18>38--«9. 


Ycara. 


Net  importa 
of  silver. 


Ajnount  of 

council  billf 

■old. 


1874-'75.. 
l«75-'7«).. 
1876-'77.. 
1K77-'7S.. 
ISTS-'TU.. 
IKTU-'N).. 

l«81-'Mi.. 
18H2-H:J.. 
1883-'M.. 
18H4-"R*>.. 

18sr,-*s7.. 

18S7-'KS.. 
188f*-*«9.. 


£4,G40,00O 

i.nso.ouo 

7,2U0.0U0 
14, 681),  000 
3,970.000 
7,870,000 
3,89(»,000 
5,880,000 
7.480.000 
6,410,000 
7.250,000 
11,010,000 
7,1GO.OOO 
9,310.0110 
9,247.000 


£10,641.614 
12.S8P,61S 
12.69S.799 
10. 134.4K 
13,MB.56S 

ir>.26i.]no 

15.239,6n 
18.412.4» 
15, 130.901 
17..'»9.)«6 
13.758.9M 
lO..'U3.50S 
Il,l57,a3 
15,m5.Wl 
14.223.431 


Total 

Annutil  average.. 


107,647.000 
7.J176.406 
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These  $50,000,000  to  $90,000,000  of  council  bills,  payable  in  silver, 
annually  thrown  upon  the  market  affect  the  price  of  silver  as  would 
the  sale  of  so  much  bullion.  That  these  council  bills  hang  like  an 
incubus  ui)on  the  price  of  silver  can  not  be  doubted,  and  they  must 
enter  largely  into  any  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  of  depreciation,  and  into 
any  estimate  of  the  probable  advance  of  that  metal. 

Increased  product. 

While  the  demand  for  silver  has  been  cut  off  by  the  closing  of  the 
mints  of  Europe  to  its  coinage,  and  the  usual  demand  upon  the  part 
of  India  reduced  by  the  sale  of  council  bills,  the  annual  product  of  silver 
has  largely  increased. 

The  world's  product  of  silver  in  1878  was  estimated  at  $95,000,000 
(coining  value),  of  which  $45,200,000  was  the  product  of  the  United 
States.  In  1888  the  world's  product  of  silver  was  estimated  at 
$142,000,000  (coining  value),  of  which  the  United  States  contributed 
$59,195,000.  These  figures  show  an  increase  during  the  last  decade  in 
the  world's  product  of  silver  of  about  50  per  cent.,  and  an  increase  in 
the  silver  product  of  the  United  States  of  over  30  per  cent. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  while  it  is  evident  that  the  primary  cause  of 
the  decline  in  the  price  of  silver  was  adverse  legislation  by  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  Europe,  virtually  ostracising  silver,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  fall  has  been  hastened  by  an  increased  supply  falling  upon  a 
market  for  which  there  was  a  reduced  demand. 

Boyal  Commission. 

The  Eoyal  Commission,  appointed  by  the  British  Government  in 
1886  to  inquire  into  the  recent  changes  in  the  relative  value  of  the 
precious  metals,  adopted  the  following  statement,  without  division : 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  tnie  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which  wo  are  directed 
to  inyestigate  is  to  be  found  in  a  combination  of  causes,  and  can  not  be  attributed  to 
ftny  one  cause  alone.  The  action  of  the  Latin  Union  in  1873  broke  the  link  between 
mlyer  and  gold,  which  had  kept  the  price  of  the  former,  as  measured  by  the  latter,  con- 
stant at  about  the  legal  ratio,  and  when  this  link  was  broken  the  silver  market  waa 
open  to  the  influence  of  all  the  factors  which  go  to  affect  the  price  of  a  commodity. 
These  factors  happen,  since  1873,  to  have  operated  in  the  direction  of  a  fall  in  the  gold 
price  of  that  metal,  and  the  frequent  fluctuations  in  its  value  are  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  market  has  l>ecomo  fuUy  sensitive  to  the  other  influences  to  which  we 
have  called  attention  above. 
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Joint  use  of  gold  arid  silver  as  money. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that,  in  this  country,  public  sentimeiit  and 
commercial  and  industrial  necessity  demand  the  joint  use  of  both 
metals  as  money.  It  is  not  proposed  to  abandon  the  use  of  either  gold 
or  silver  money ;  the  utilization  of  both  metals  as  a  circulating  medium 
and  as  a  basis  for  paper  currency,  is  believed  to  be  essential  to  our 
national  prosperity.  We  can  not  disca^rd  either  if  we  would  without 
invoking  the  most  serious  consequences.  But  the  unprecedented  change 
in  the  market  value  of  the  two  metals  within  the  last  sixteen  years, 
and  the  steady  depreciation  of  silver  in  the  face  of  the  large  purchases 
on  the  part  of  this  Government,  arouse  gi-ave  apprehensions  and  cause 
great  difficulties. 

With  a  stock  of  343,638,001  silver  dollars,  sharing  equally  with  our 
gold  coins  the  function  of  full  legal-tender  money,  as  well  as  $70,600,000 
silver  coins  of  limited  tender,  and  an  annual  product  of  silver  from  our 
mines,  approximating  $60,000,000  (coining  value),  it  would  not  be  for 
the  interests  of  this  growing  country,  nor  would  it  be  wise  public  policy, 
to  discontinue  the  use  of  either  metal  as  money.  Yet  it  is  equaUy 
true  that  two  widely  different  and  constantly  varying  standards,  for  the 
measurement  of  values,  are  impossible  in  any  permanent,  well  ordered, 
financial  system. 

While  our  circulation  now  embraces  gold  and  silver  coin  and  four 
kinds  of  paper  money,  there  is  in  reality,  since  1873,  but  one  standard. 
Section  3511,  Ke vised  Statutes,  provides  that  "the  gold  coins  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  one  dollar  piece,  which  at  the  standard 
weight  of  25.8  gmins  shall  be  the  unit  of  value.^^  *  *  *  Our 
legal-tender  notes  have  behind  them,  in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury, 
a  reserve  of  8100,000,000  in  gold  provided  as  a  guarantee  for  their  re- 
demption. Our  bank  currency  is  ba.sed  upon  Untted  States  bonds,  the 
principal  and  interest  of  which  are  payable  in  gold.  Our  gold  certifi- 
cates are  expressly  made  redeemable  in  gold  coin. 

It  may  be  Siiid  that  our  standard  silver  dollars,  and  the  certificates 
based  ui)on  them,  constitute  an  exception.  They  are  an  anomaly,  the 
standard  is  nominally  silver,  but  in  reality  it  is  gold.  The  bullion 
from  which  these  dollai's  are  coined  is  purchased  at  its  market  price  in 
gold.  They  are  made  a  legal  tender,  and  are  receivable  for  customs  and 
other  dues.  The  faith  and  power  of  the  Government  are,  therefore, 
pledged  to  make  them  equal  to  their  face  value ;  and  so  long  as  their  num- 
ber  is  kept  within  safe  and  pioper  limits  they  will,  in  this  country,  at 
least,  be  maintaintnl  at  par  with  ^^okl.  The  honor,  as  well  as  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  are  involved  in  the  preservation  of  this  parity. 
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Equivalence  between  our  gold  and  silver  dollar  in  foreign  trade  is 
impossible  at  the  present  price  of  silver,  but  equivalence  in  domestic 
trade  is  practicable  so  long  as  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  is  kept 
'  within  proper  limits. 

Up  to  this  time  they  have  been  maintained  at  par  by  force  of 
governmental  authority,  and  by  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  good 
faith  and  financial  power  of  the  United  States.  Gold  is  the  real  standard 
for  the  measurement  of  values,  and  will  remain  so  until  supplanted  by 
its  great  rival,  silver ;  or  until  some  international  agreement  shall  be 
entered  into  between  Governments  strong  enough  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  fair  ratio  of  value  between  the  two  metals. 

Force  applied  through  legislative  action  may  for  a  time  control  the 
laws  of  trade,  but  eventually,  those  laws,  stronger  than  legislators,  will 
assert  their  power. 

There  are  doubtless  persons  who  would  banish  silver  from  circula- 
tion and  rely  wholly  upon  gold,  while  others  would  make  silver  the 
only  standard  and  by  adopting  the  cheaper  metal  drive  the  dearer  out 
of  circulation,  if  not  out  of  the  country ;  but  an  overwhelming  prepon- 
derance of  public  sentiment  demands  that  both  metals  be  utilized. 

The  problem,  therefore,  presented  for  our  consideration,  and  which 
demands  the  action  of  Congress,  is  not  which  metal  shall  we  use,  but, 
^^Mow  aJiaU  toe  use  hothf^ 

Solutions  which  have  been  proposed. 

Various  solutions  of  this  problem  have  been  proposed,  among  which 
the  following  may  be  mentioned : 

First.  An  international  agreement  fixing  a  ratio  between  silver  and  gold, 
and  opening  the  mints  of  the  leading  naiions  of  the  world  to  the  free  coinage 
of  both  metals,  at  the  ratio  so  established. 

In  such  concert'  of  action,  if  it  could  be  secured,  is  the  final  and  sat- 
isfactory solution  of  tlie  silver  problem.  The  policy  of  promoting  it 
was  instituted  by  the  United  States  in  1878.  The  proposition  was 
made  to  thc^ European  nations,  and  was  fully  set  forth  and  justified  in 
two  International  Conferences.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the  most  pow- 
erf\il  nations  are  not  yet  ready  to  act.  Public  sentiment,  even  in  those 
countries,  seems  to  be  steadily  moving  in  that  direction,  but  thus  far 
no  substantial  results  have  been  achieved. 

It  is  believed  by  many  persons,  well  informed  on  the  subject,  that 

eventually  the  evils  and  embarrassments  of  the  present  condition  of 

affairs  will  become  so  intolerable,  as  to  force  the  most  reluctant  nations 

into  an  agreement  for  the  remonetization  of  silver  upon  some  &ir 

Ab  89 6 
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latio.  It  has  been  proposed,  by  persons  of  the  highest  fipftncial 
standing,  to  hasten  this  result,  by  stopping  the  purchase  of  silver  by  the 
United  States,  and  by  throwingan  additional  30, 000, 000  ounces  annually^ 
upon  the  market,  to  precipitate  so  sudden  and  great  a  fell  in  its  priceas 
to  create  serious  financial  disturbance  throughout  the  world,  and  thus 
compel  a  speedy  international  adjustment  of  the  silver  question.  This 
policy  might  prove  the  shortest  way  of  reaching  the  desired  result,  bat 
it  would  probably  be  attended  by  commercial  and  industrial  disasters 
in  this  country  as  well  as  abroad,  which  conservative  statesmanship 
should  seek  to  avoid.  Some  other  less  dangerous  solution  should  be 
found  if  possible.  The  modification  of  this  proposal,  fixing  a  date  in 
the  futuie  for  suspension  in  case  no  co-oi)eration  in  the  maintenance  of 
silver  on  the  part  of  other  nations  should  be  forthcondng,  reduces  Uie 
danger,  but  does  not  entirely  remove  it 

Sfcond.  The  pi^esent  policy  of  purchasing  and  coining  12,000,000  wmik 
of  silver  per  month. 

This  is  now  approved  by  nobody. 

The  so-called  silver  men  oppose  it,  because  it  does  not  go  fer  enoui^ 
to  meet  their  wishes;  opponents  of  silver  coinage  denounce  it,  because 
they  deem  it  unwise  and  dangerous  to  increase  the  issueof  a  coin  whose 
nominal  value  is  far  in  excess  of  its  bullion  value. 

Third.  Increased  purchases  and  coinage  of  sUver  to  the  maximim  cf 
$4,000,000  worth  per  mouthy  now  authorized  by  law. 

This  policy  is  proposed  by  many  as  a  means  of  increasing  our  circa- 
lation,  which  they  assert  is  deficient  by  reaaon  of  tl\t  iv;  .  of 

national-bank  notes:  and  also  as  a  means  of  enhaueingth  of 

silver  by  absorbing  the  world's  surplus  product.  ^^^  of  tlicsse  objeds 
may  be  far  better  secured,  as  \\ill  bo  sbown^^BAp-,  by  another 
method  which  possesses  all  the  advantagas^^^^^ed  coinage,  mi 
involves  none  of  its  dangers. 

The  argument  ha.s  been  strongly  tir|< 
retirement  of  national-bank  notes,  b 
has  been  effected,  which  is  parp' 
commerce,  and  depressing  tb 
facts,  however,  do  not 

Since  March  1,  1878,  tb 
trarj'  a  very  large  ezpa^ 
following  statement  ti 
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Comparimn  htiwten  March  1,  1878,  and  October  1,  1889. 


In  circulntion 
March  1,  ld78. 

In  circulntion 
October  1,1889. 

I>ecrea0e. 

Increase. 

Gold  coin 

$82,530,163 

$375,947,715 
67,554,100 
62,931,352 
U«.  675, 849 
276,619,715 
826,510,768 
199,779,011 



$293,417,552 

SkandArd  silver  dollars^ „..., 

67,654,100 

Bubeidiary  bilver ...... 

Gold  certifloAtefl.                       -  ..^. 

53,573,«33 
44,864,100 

$642,481 

72,811,249 
276,619,715 

Silver  certificates 

UnitcMl  States  iioten...* 

311,436,971 
313,888,740 

14,078,787 

l^Ational-baiilc  notes 

114,109,729 

* 

Totals 

806,793,807 

1,405,018,000 

U4, 762, 210 

713,976,403 

Net  increase 

699.224,193 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the — 

Total  increase  of  circulation  of  all  kinds  has  been $71390769403 

Total  decrease 11497529210 


Net  increase 59992249193 

The  net  expansion  since  March  1,  1878,  has,  therefore,  been 
$599, 224, 193.  The  average  net  increase  ^er  month  has  been  $4, 342, 204, 
$52,106,451  per  annum.  The  total  net  increase  has  been  a  little  over 
74  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in  population  has  been  about  33  per  cent. 
In  1878  the  circulation  was  about  $16.50  per  capita,  and  in  1889  it  was 
about  $21.75  per  capita. 

The  increase  each  year,  in  the  different  kinds  of  money,  is  exhibited 
.  in  the  following  table : 

The  amount  Oful  kinds  of  money  in  actual  circulation  on  eertain  daies  from  1878  to  1889. 


Tinr. 


0ato. 


Total  ^IretOn- 


Gold  06lQ. 


Um^  1. 

October  l...« 
Oc4ob«r  K..., 
OKtobflT  h,„ 
October  L.,.,^,,,. 
QtiUiber  l,„****^***, 
Octobftr  I. .,»««» 

":/__'  __  u .., 

^  ■    '       I ,, 


IBOQ,  793,  aOf? 
8Qa,«3TI,754 

1,2811.  »K»*,J*n 


ms.  Hi,  m 

aw,  077,784 

«i,4a5»a40 


32,330,038 

ft7,i«t,3ft<i 


H088i7«r 
18,389,511 
l7,a6S,3S7 

4«,17TJ,:36a 
45,!I14,717 

i**,  17«,fl38 


y2i.:flO,27l 
l«,779,mi 


of  UiQ  frtit  of  Juii«  9|  ISTS. 
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The  statementt  tberelbrej  that  this  country  is  suffering  a  inirai.^sli 
from  severe  contnietion,  does  not  seem  to  be  sound,  nor  do  the  fn<;t« 
appear  to  jnstify  u  largely  increased  coinage  of  silver  dollaiB  for  the 
purpose  of  expanding  the  currency. 

Ak  to  the  other  proposition,  that  increased  coinage  would  eohaiioe 
the  valne  of  silver  by  absorbing  the  world's  surplus  product,^  it  is  a 
matter  of  grave  doubt  whether  the  purchase  of  an  additional  $2,000,000 
worth  of  silver  per  month  would  have  the  effect  of  materially  and  per- 
manently increasing  the  price  of  silver.  That  an  increase  of  price 
would  temporarily  occur,  if  this  Government  should  adopt  such  a  policy 
smim  probable,  but  whether  it  would  be  maintained  is  a  matter 
conjecture — dependent  upon  conditions  which  no  one  can  foi-esee. 

If  the  purchase  of  299,889,41(5  ounces  of  silver,  in  the  brief  period  of 
eleven  years,  did  not  even  stay  the  downward  tendency  in  price,  but  in 
the  face  of  this  immense  quantity  purchased,  silver  declined  over  20 
per  cent,  in  value,  what  assurance  have  we  tliat  doubling  the  amount 
to  be  purchased  and  coined  would  materially  and  permanently  enhance 
the  price  of  silver,  much  less  restore  llie  former  efiuilibriumf 

Such  a  policy  would  on  the  other  hand  be  attended  by  gi*oat  dan- 
gers, and  would  widen  the  gap  between  the  legal  ratio  in  coinage  of 
this  country  and  European  countries,  and  thus  increase  tlie  diflitn 
in  the  way  of  an  international  settlement.     Every  silver  dollar  c<.'. 
at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1  (actually  15,98  to  1)  is  an  additional  obstacle  I 
the  way  of  the  adoption  of  any  practical  ratio  by  international  ugre 
ment,  which  is  the  only  final  solution  of  the  silver  question.     For 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  future  accumulations  of  silver  should  be  oc 
in  tiie  form  of  bnllion. 

The  purchase  of  $4,000,000  worth  of  silver  a  montJi,  at  tho  pr 
price  of  silver,  would  mean  the  coinage  of  5,600,000  silver  dolla 
montlily,  to  be  stored  away  in  Treasury  vaults.  It  may  be  said  that 
certiticate8  would  be  issued  on  thes*?  dollars,  and  that  they  \\  ould  be  a 
popular  form  of  currency,  but  the  fact  is,  that  at  no  time  since  the  coin» 
age  of  the  silver  dollar  was  eommencod,  has  the  full  amount  of  silver 
dollars  held  by  the  Treasury  been  covered  by  outstanding  certificate 
The  substitution  of  the  silver  certificate  for  the  cumbersome  and 
convenient  hilvet  dollar,  while  it  hiis  tended  to  populari^  it,  and  gi^ 
it  a  circulation  otherwise  impossible,  and  to  extend  itA  usefulness, 
postpone  tho  evil  day  bo  offeu  ]>rui>hei4ied,  has  adde<l  noihing  to 
value,  and  ha«  relieved  the  dollar  fiom  noue  of  the  dangei-s  inher 
in  tJbe  effort  to  keep  an  overvalued  coin  at  par  with  gold.  Thcase  m 
tificat<is  rather  add  to  the  perils  of  such  a  financi^  policy  by  temporai-i 


i^b 


^^d^Haii^fii 
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popularizing,  it,  and  by  increasing  and  intensifying,  through  postpone- 
ment, the  evil  results  which  inevitably  await  upon  its  enlargement  and 
continuance. 

The  coinage  of  5,600,000  silver  dollars  a  month  would  tax  the  present 
mint  organization  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  would  practically  sus- 
I)end  the  coinage  of  gold.  True,  this  might  be  obviated  by  enlarged 
facilities,  but  as  the  coinage  of  $2,000,000  worth  a  month  has  more  than 
met  the  demand  for  certificates,  the  argument  that  this  additional  coinage 
would  soon  be  owned  by  the  people  in  the  shape  of  certificates,  is  not 
sustained  by  the  history  of  the  past  nor  by  the  demands  of  the  present. 

If  the  issue  of  silver  dollars,  or  the  certificates  which  represent  them, 
should  become  so  numerous  as  to  endanger  the  free  circulation  of  gold, 
and  its  representatives,  gold  certificates  and  legal-tender  notes,  the  dues 
of  the  Grovernment  would  soon  be  paid  in  silver ;  and  as  heretofore  the 
interest  and  principal  of  the  obligations  of  the  Government  have  been 
paid  in  gold,  it  would  only  be  a  question  of  time  when  the  specie  reserve 
in  the  Treasury  would  change  from  gold  to  silver  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  force  the  Secretary  to  pay  out  silver.  Just  so  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  forcibly  pay  out  silver,  but  leaves  its  acceptance  to  the 
option  of  the  creditor,  no  one  is  forced  to  receive  it  unless  he  thinks  he 
can  dispose  of  it  at  its  face  value,  and  in  this  way  the  number  of  silver 
dollars  in  circulation  is  limited  to  actual  requirements.  But  if  more 
than  sufficient  to  satisfy  business  needs  are  issued,  they  accumulate  in 
the  hands  of  merchants  and  in  banks,  and,  unless  the  Government 
redeems  them,  they  must  depreciate. 

The  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury,  in  whom  is  lodged  the  discretionary 
power  to  purchase  and  coin  $4,000,000  worth  of  silver  per  month,  con- 
curs in  the  opinion  of  all  his  predecessors  since  1878,  of  both  political 
parties,  that  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  it  is  not  safe  to  go  in  the 
coinage  of  full  legal-tender  dollars,  the  nominal  value  of  which  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  bullion  value,  and  he  has  therefore  confined  his  pui*chases 
to  the  amount  required  by  law. 

Fourth.  Free  coinage  Qf  standard  silver  dollars. 

This  may  be  called  the  "heroic''  remedy.  To  open  our  mints  to  free 
coinage  for  depositors,  when  412 i  grains  of  standard  silver  are  worth  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  only  72  cents,  would  be  to  say  to  everybody  at 
home  and  abroad,  bring  us  72  cents  worth  of  silver,  and  by  the  niiigic 
of  our  stamps  and  dies  we  will  transmute  it  into  100  cents. 

Free  coinage  of  silver,  while  it  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  per- 
manent restoration,  were  it  bestowed  by  this  country  at  a  time  when 
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the  metal  value  of  the  silver  in  the  ftill  legal-tender  dollar  is  28  cents 
less  than  its  nominal  value,  would  simply  have  the  effect,  by  ox>ening 
tlie  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  into  legal  dollars,  to  close  them 
for  the  free  coinage  of  gold.  I^o  doubt  our  mints  would  find  ample 
employment.  If  they  were  now  open  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  we 
should  not  need  them  for  the  coinage  of  gold,  because  gold  would  com- 
mand a  premium  and  become  a  commodity  to  be  hoarded  or  shipped 
abroad,  and  not  a  coin  for  circulation  at  home.  It  would  stop  the  simul- 
taneous circulation  of  gold  and  silver.  Our  customs  dues  would  be  paid 
only  in  silver,  our  legal-tender  notes  would  be  used  to  draw  the  gold 
from  the  Treasury,  and  would  then  represent  only  a  debt  in  silver,  and 
we  shotdd  be  compelled  to  go  into  the  market  and  purchase  gold  to  meet 
our  obligations,  or  pay  them  in  silver  dollars.  Eich  and  powerfhl  as 
the  United  States  is,  we  are  not  strong  enough,  nor  rich  enough,  to 
absorb  the  silver  of  the  world,  without  placing  our  country  wholly  upon 
the  Asiatic  silver  basis.  This  policy  would  in  no  wise  tend  to  restore 
the  desired  equilibrium  between  gold  and  silver  nor  to  promote  their 
joint  use  as  money. 

Nor  would  it  meet  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  those  who  desire  an 
increase  of  our  circulating  medium. 

The  amount  of  gold  and  gold  certificates  owned  by  the  i)eople  and  in 
actual  circulation,  exclusive  of  $187,572,386  owned  by  the  Treasury  on 
November  1,  1889,  was  $496,622,300.  Free  coinage  of  silver  dollars 
would,  as  already  stated,  very  soon  put  this  large  amount  of  gold  at  a 
premium,  and  cause  it  to  be  hoarded  or  exported,  and  thus  retire  it 
from  circulation. 

Even  if  we  should  coin  100,000,000  standard  silver  dollars  a  year,  it 
would  be  five  years  before  enough  of  them  could  be  put  in.  circulation 
to  equal  the  gold  thus  banished,  and  by  the  time  500,000,000  silver 
dollars,  in  addition  to  our  present  stock,  could  be  circulated,  their  de- 
preciation from  the  gold  standard  might  require  one  or  two  hundred 
milUons  more  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  now  done  by  gold. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  method  by  which  a  more  swift  and  dis- 
astrous contraction  of  our  currency  could  be  produced. 

It  is  within  the  memory  of  all  that  for  several  years  prior  to  1879 
gold  was  not  in  circulation  as  money,  but,  when  resumption  took  place, 
the  hidden  treasures,  which  had  so  long  been  banished  from  actual 
use,  at  once  flowed  into  the  channels  of  business  and  produced  the 
most  substantial  and  satisfaetoiy  conditions  of  prosperity. 

The  free  coinage  of  silver  dollars,  under  existing  circumstanceSi 
would  be  to  reverse  the  results  achieved  by  resumption. 
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Fifth.  The  coinage  of  silver  dollars  containing  a  doUar^s  worth  of  hullioTi. 

This  hag  been  with  many  a  favorite  solution  of  the  problem  under 
discussion.  They  say  **We  have  no  objection  to  the  coinage  of  silver 
if  you  will  only  make  an  honest  dollar,  by  putting  into  it  enough  silver 
to  make  it  equal  in  value  to  a  gold  dollar." 

This  proposition,  while  apparently  "  honest,"  is  thoroughly  impracti- 
cable and  impolitic. 

As  the  price  of  silver  varies  almost  daily,  the  amount  of  silver  to 
be  put  into  the  silver  dollar,  to  make  it  of  equal  value  to  the  gold 
dollar,  would  have  to  be  changed  constantly.  While  the  divergence 
between  the  dollar  of  gold  and  the  dollar  of  silver  would  not  lie  so 
great,  the  relative  value  of  the  two  dollars  would,  in  reality,  be  as 
fluctuating  and  uncertain  as  it  is  now.  The  present  silver  dollar  is 
inconveniently  large  and  heavy  for  actual  use  as  money,  and  to  increase 
its  weight  from  412i  to  556  grains  (which  at  the  present  price  of  silver 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  the  gold  dollar),  that  is,  to  increase  its  bulk 
35  per  cent,  w^ould  make  it  simply  intolerable. 

Another  objection  is  that  the  coinage  of  a  heavier  dollar  would  be  a 
new  obstruction  to  any  international  ratio. 

The  paramount  objection  to  this  plan,  however,  is  that  it  would 
have  a  decided  tendency  to  prevent  any  rise  in  the  value  of  silver. 
Seizing  it  at  its  present  low  price,  the  law  would  in  eifect  declare 
that  it  must  remain  there  forever,  so  far  as  its  uses  for  coinage  are 
concerned. 

8ixth.  Issue  certificates  to  depositors  of  silver  bullion  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  for  412i  grains  of  standard  silver. 

This  proposition  is  a  recognition  of  the  inexpediency  of  coining  sil- 
ver dollars  to  pile  away  in  Treasury  vaults,  while  their  paper  repre- 
sentatives are  doing  the  work  of  circulation.  To  this  extent  it  is  jin 
improvement  on  the  last  four  propositions,  inasmuch  as  it  would  save 
the  useless  expense  of  coinage,  and  be  more  convenient  for  storage. 
It  would  also  be  a  step  in  the  way  of  an  international  agreement,  by 
stopping  further  silver  coinage  at  a  ratio  different  from  that  almost 
universal  in  European  countries. 

This  propesition  practically  amounts  to  free  coinage  of  silver  for  de- 
positors, and  is  open  to  all  the  serious  objections  and  dangers  which 
have  been  urged  against  that  heroic  remedy. 
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Measure  recommended. 

Issue  Treasury  nates  against   deposits  of  silver  biiHiou  at  tl 
market  price  of  silver  when  deposited,  payable  ou  deuiand  iii  sue 
quantities  of  silver  bullion  as  will  equal  in  valueji  at  tlie  date 
presentation^  the  number  of  dollars  expressed  on  the  ftice  of  i 
notes  at  the  marlcet  price  of  silver,  or  in  grold,  at  the  option  of  tl 
Government;  or  in  silver  dollars  at  the  option  of  the  holder.    Re| 
the  compulsory  feature  of  the  present  coinage  act. 

The  Secretary  desires  to  call  special  attention  to  this  propositioij 
believing  that  in  the  opplication  of  its  principles  will  be  found  tl 
safest,  surest^  and  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  silver  problem  as  i 
is  now  presented  for  the  action  of  this  country. 

In  explaining  the  proposed  measure^  at  this  time,  it  is  intended  to 
deal  only  with  its  general  fea.tures,  but,  if  desired,  a  bill  embraciE 
the  details  believed  to  be  necessary  to  its  satisfactory  operation  will  1 
prepared  and  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  proposition  is  brieliy  thia :  To  open  the  mints  of  the  Unit 
States  to  the  free  deposit  of  silver,  the  market  value  of  the  same  (ni 
to  exceed  $1  for  412.5  grains  of  standard  .silver)  at  the  time  of  depo^ij 
to  be  paid  in  Treasury  notes ;  said  notes  to  be  redeemable  in  the  qua 
tity  of  silver  whicli  could  be  purchased  by  the  number  of  dollars  < 
pressed  on  the  face  of  the  notes  at  the  time  presented  for  payment^ 
in  gold,  at  the  option  of  tlie  Government,  and  to  be  receivable  i 
customs,  taxes,  and  all  public  duejs ;  and  when  so  received  they  may  1 
reissued  J  and  such  notes,  when  held  by  any  national-banking  associd 
tion,  shall  be  counted  as  part  of  its  lawful  reserve. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  have  discretion^uy  power  1 
suspend,  tempomrily,  the  receiptof  silver  bullion  for  jmyment  in  note 
when  necessary  to  protect  the  Government  ugainst  combinations  forme 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  arbitrary  jmd  fictitious  price  to  silver. 

If  the  price  of  silver  should  advance  between  the  date  of  the  iast] 
of  a  note  and  its  payment,  the  holder  of  the  note  would  receive  a  Ic 
quantity  of  silver  tlian  he  deposited^  but  he  would  x'ecclve  the  exa 
quantity  of  silver  which  could  be  bought  in  tlie  market  witli  the  nui 
ber  of  gold  dollars  ealled  for  by  his  note,  at  the  date  of  payment 
the  pric^  should  decline^  he  w«»uld  receive  more  silver  than  lie  M 
posited,  but  he  would  receive  the  quantity  of  silver  wbich  could 
pui*ehased  with  the  number  of  gold  dollars  called  for  by  his  note  at  th 
time  he  presented  it  for  payment. 
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The  advantxiges  of  retaining  the  option  to  redeem  in  gold  are  three- 
fold: 

First  It  would  give  additional  credit  to  the  notes. 

Second.  It  would  prevent  the  withdrawal  and  redeposit  of  silver  for 
speculative  purposes. 

Third.  It  would  afford  a  convenient  method  of  making  change  when 
the  weight  of  silver  bars  does  not  correspond  with  the  amount  of  the 
notes. 

So  fEir  as  the  issue  of  the  notes  is  concerned,  the  plan  is  very  simple. 
If  a  depositor  brings  a  hundred  ounces  of  silver  to  the  mint,  and  the 
market  price  of  silver  at  that  date,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  is  95  cents  an  ounce,  he  would  receive  in  payment  Treas- 
ury notes  calling  for  $95. 

Various  methods  of  redeeming  the  proposed  notes  have  been  con- 
sidered,- but  the  plan  recommended  seems  preferable. 

They  might  be  redeemed  wholly  in  silver  bullion  of  the  same  weight 
as  that  deposited ;  that  is  to  say,  if  an  owner  of  silver  had  deposited 
a  hundred  ounOes,  he  might  receive  back  a  hundred  ounces. 

The  objection  to  this  plan  of  redemption  is  that  it  would  subject  the 
notes  to  all  the  fluctuations  which  might  occur  in  the  price  of  silver, 
and,  from  lack  of  steadiness  and  certainty  of  value  they  might  not  cir- 
culate freely  as  money. 

Another  plan  which  has  been  suggested  is  to  redeem  them  in  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States,  dollar  for  dollar.  This  is  practically  a 
purchase  of  the  bullion  at  its  market  price,  the  Government  becoming 
the  owner  of  it  on  the  issue  of  the  notes.  This  method  has  some  feat- 
ures which  commend  it,  but  on  the  whole  it  does  not  seem  logical  or 
desirable  that  the  notes  should  be  redeemed  in  a  currency  which 
is  certainly  no  better,  if  as  good,  as  themselves.  Moreover,  it  does 
not  seem  expedient  to  pile  up  in  the  vaults  of  the  Government  a  large 
quantity  of  silver  bullion  which  can  not  be  made  available  for  the 
redemption  of  the  very  notes  which  ai-e  based  upon  it.  True,  the 
Government  might  coin  the  bullion  into  standard  silver  dollars  and 
use  the  resulting  coin  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes,  which  would 
be  quite  satisfactory  when  the  silver  dollar  becomes  equal  in  value 
to  the  gold  dollar,  but  at  present  it  would  not  appear  to  be  either 
Just  or  desirable  to  issue  a  note  on  a  deposit  of  a  hundred  cents  worth 
of  silver,  and  redeem  it  with  a  dollar  containing  only  72  cents  worth 
of  silver. 
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Advantages  of  the  proposed  measure. 

Among  the  obvioas  advantages  of  the  measure  proposed,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  briefly  stated : 

First.  It  would  establish  and  maintain  through  the  operations  of 
trade  a  convenient  and  economical  use  of  all  the  money-metal  in  the 
country. 

Second.  It  would  give  us  a  pax)er  currency  not  subject  to  undue  or 
arbitrary  inflation  or  contraction,  nor  to  fluctuating  values,  but  based, 
dollar  for  dollar,  on  bullion  at  its  market  price,  and  having  behind  it 
the  pledge  of  the  Government  to  maintain  its  value  at  par,  it  would  be 
as  good  as  gold,  and  would  remain  in  circulation,  ad  there  could  be  no 
motive  for  demanding  redemption  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  business 
transactions. 

Third.  By  the  utilization  of  silver  in  this  way  a  market  would  be 
provided  for  the  surplus  product.  This  would  tend  to  the  rapid  en- 
hancement of  its  value,  until  a  point  be  reached  where  we  can  with 
safety  open  our  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

Fourth.  The  volume  of  absolutely  sound  and  perfeictly  convenient 
currency  thus  introduced  into  the  channels  of  trade  would  also  relieve 
gold  of  a  part  of  the  work  which  it  would  otherwise  be  required  to 
perform.  Both  of  the  causes  last  mentioned,  it  is  confidently  believed, 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  difierence  in  value  between  the  two  metals 
and  to  restore  the  equilibrium  so  much  desired.  It  would  furnish  a 
perfectly  sound  currency  to  take  the  place  of  retired  national-bank 
notes,  and  thuJs  prevent  the  conti-action  feared  from  that  source. 

Fifth.  It  would  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  a  larger  volume 
of  circulation,  by  the  introduction  of  a  currency,  which,  being  at  all 
times  the  equivalent  of  gold,  would  freely  circulate  with  it,  and  thus 
avoid  the  danger  of  contraction,  which  lurks  in  the  policy  of  increased 
or  free  coinage  of  silver,  by  reason  of  the  hoarding  or  exportation  of  geld. 

Sixth.  It  should  not  encounter  the  opposition  of  those  who  depre- 
cate inflation,  for,  though  the  volume  of  cui^reucy  may  be  somewhat 
increased,  the  notes  would  be  limited  to  the  surplus  product  of  silver, 
and  each  dollar  thus  issued  would  be  absolutely  sound,  and  would 
represent  an  amount  of  bullion  worth  a  dollar  in  gold. 

Seventh.  It  would  be  far  more  advantageous  to  silver  producers  than 
increased  coinage  under  existing  law,  for  in  both  cases  bullion  would 
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be  paid  for  at  its  market  value,  and  i;pider  the  plan  proposed  a  much 
larger  amount  could  be  used  with  safety ;  and  while  increased  coinage 
would  arouse  the  fears  and  encounter  the  opposition  of  a  very  large  and 
powerful  claas  of  people,  it  is  believed  that  this  measure  would  meet 
with  their  acquiescence. 

Eighth.  There  would  be  no  possibility  of  loss  to  the  holders  of  these 
notes,  because  in  addition  to  their  full  face  value  in  bullion  they  would 
have  behind  them  the  pledged  faith  of  the  Gtovernment  to  redeem  them 
in  gold,  or  its  equivalent  in  silver  bullion. 

Ninth.  The  adoption  of  this  policy,  and  the  repeal  of  the  compulsoiy 
coinage  act,  would  quiet  public  apprehension  in  regard  to  the  over- 
issue of  standard  silver  dollars,  and  the  present  stock  could  therefore 
be  safely  maintained  at  par. 

Tenth.  This  plan  could  be  tried  with  perfect  safety,  and  it  is  believed, 
with  advantage  to  all  our  interests.  Should  it  prove  a  successful  and 
satisfactory  plan  for  utilizing  silver  as  money,  other  nations  might  find  it 
to  their  interest  to  adopt  it,  without  waiting  fo^an  international  agree- 
ment, and  should  concerted  action  be  deemed  desirable,  it  could  then  be 
more  readily  secured. 

By  this  method  it  is  believed  that  the  way  would  be  paved  for  the 
opening  of  the  mints  of  the  world  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  the 
restoration  of  the  former  equilibrium  of  the  money-metals. 

PosMle  objections  and  criticiems. 

I  may  here  conveniently  note  and  answer  in  brief  some  of  the  ob- 
jections which  may  be  made  to  this  proposition : 

First  Possibility  of  loss  to  the  Gtovernmentby  a  further  depi-eciation 
in  the  value  of  silver  bullion. 

This  danger  is  exceedingly  remote.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  profit  to  the  Grovernment  would  be  rcjilized  by 
the  adoption  of  this  measure.  Fii-st,  from  the  almost  certain  rise  in  the 
value  of  the  silver  on  deposit,  which  would  inure  to  its  advantage  ;  and 
second,  from  the  destruction  and  permanent  loss  of  notes,  which  would 
never  be  presented  for  redemption,  the  bullion  represented  by  them 
then  becoming  the  property  of  the  Gtovernment. 

But  even  if  a  loss  arise  by  reason  of  a  further  decline  in  the  value 
of  silver,  this  would  not  be  a  valid  objection  to  the  measure  pro- 
posed, for  the  reason  that  the  Gtovernment,  having  assumed  control  of 
the  oorrency  of  the  country,  is  bound,  at  whatever  cost,  to  supply  a 
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circulatiag  medium  whicb  is  al>solnt43ly  sound.  This  duty  has  beeu 
fhlly  recognized  ia  the  case  of  our  legal-tender  uot€S,  hy  the  sale  oi 
four  and  foiir-and-n-balf  per  ceut  lx:)tids,  amouDtiDg  to  ?f>5,500,O00,  in 
order  to  x>rovide  that  amount  of  gold,  which  now  lies  iu  theTreasary, 
as  a  reserve  for  their  redemption.  We  have  already  i>aid  out  over 
$40,000,000  interest  on  these  bonds,  as  a  portion  of  th^  cost  of  main' 
tainiog  tht*  outstxinding  $310, 000, 000  of  tluited  States  notes,  and  we  are 
still  paying  over  $4,000,000  a  year  for  that  purpose. 

Second.  It  might  be  suggested  that  to  issne  Treasury  notes  on  nn- 
limited  deposits  of  bullion  would  place  the  Government  at  the  mercy 
of  combinations  organized  to  arbitrarily  put  up  the  pnce  of  silver  for 
the  purpose  of  unloading  on  the  Treasury  at  a  tictittous  value. 

Tliis  danger  may  be  averl-cd  by  giving  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasuiy  discretion  to  stii^eud  temporarily  the  receipt  of  silver  and 
issue  of  notes  in  the  event  of  such  a  combination,  and  he  might  be  an- 
tliorized,  under  proper  restrictions,  to  sell  silver,  if  necessary,  retaining 
the  gold  proceeds  for  the  i-edemption  of  the  notea. 

The  existence  of  sticU  authority,  even  if  never  exercised,  woubl  pre* 
vent  the  fornuition  of  any  effectual  combination  of  this  kind,  for  the 
reason  that  a  combination  to  control  the  silver  product  of  the  world 
would  l>e  very  expensive,  requiring  immense  capital,  and  could  not  be 
successhdly  undertaken  in  the  face  of  llic  power  lodirtd  with  the  8cc- 
retary  to  defeat  it. 

This  method  of  guarding  against  combinatious  and  cornel's  would  be 
far  better  than  the  proposition  to  fix  the  price  at  which  notes  sltould 
be  issued,  at  the  average  price  of  silver  during  any  considerable  ante- 
cedent  period  of  time,  as  the  latter  would  tend  to  prevent  the  normal 
•rise  in  value,  which  is  de-sired  and  anticipated  from  the  adoption  of 
this  method. 

Third.  If  it  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  would. degrade  sil- 
ver fi-om  its  position  as  money,  and  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  a  mere 
commodity,  the  reply  is  that  silver  bullion  is  now  a  mere  commn! 

This  policy  would  at  once  give  to  silver,  through  i  ts  paper  i-epro^f 
Uve,  the  rftnk  and  dignity  of  money  iu  Uie  most  convenient  and  leaat 
expensive  way  in  whicli  it  can  possibly  be  utilized.  The  issue  of 
notes  based  on  bullion,  as  proposed,  would  have  the  effect  of  crowning 
it  ^ith  the  dignity  of  money  as  eflectnally  sis  cx>pld  the  dies  and  stinqis 
of  a  United  Statics  mint,  Instcatl  of  degrading  silver,  this  plan  would 
tend  t4)  restore  it  to  its  former  mtio  with  gold. 

Fouilh.  It  ttught  be  urged  against  this  plan  tliat  it  would  open  s 
tempting  field  for  specidation  bj^  ofleriug  to  speculators  an  opjiortumty, 
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when  silver  had  temporarily  fallen  but  was  likely  to  advance,  to  wlth- 
.  draw  from*  the  Treasury  and  hold  for  a  rise  the  silver  bullion  covered 
by  notes ;  or,  when  there  might  be  a  possibility  of  a  depression,  to 
deposit  it,  wait  for  a  fall  in  price,  and  then  have  their  notes  redeemed 
in  an  increased  quantity  of  silver. 

The  answer  to  this  objection  is  that  the  danger  is  by  no  means  great, 
but  should  it  prove  so,  the  judicious  exercise  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  his^  option  to  redeem  in  gold  (either  coin,  bullion,  or  cer- 
tificates), would  eflfectually  prevent  the  successful  culmination  of  such 
speculative  operations. 

Fifth.  Unless  the  amount  of  silver  bullion  be  limited,  may  not  this 
policy  result  in  an  undue  and  dangerous  increase  in  the  volume  of  our 
currency!    May  we  not  be  flooded  with  the  world's  excess  of  silver! 

Fears  of  too  large  a  volume  of  absolutely  sound  currency  are  not 
entertained  to  any  considerable  extent  by  our  i^eople.  The  dangers 
from  such  an  expansion  are  not  apparent,  nor  are  they  serious.  It  is 
only  inflation  from  overissue  of  doubtful  or  depreciated  dollars  that 
affords  substantial  grounds  for  apprehension.    . 

As  to  the  objection  that  we  may  be  flooded  with  the  world's  silver, 
the  proposed  law  itself,  and  the  statistics  in  regard  to  the  present  prod- 
uct- and  the  uses  of  silver,  furnish  a  complete  reply.  Treasury  notes  would 
only  be  issued  at  the  average  price  of  silver  in  the  leading  financial-cen- 
ters  of  £urox>e  and  the  United  States,  so  that  there  could  be  no  possible 
motive  for  shipping  it  from  abroad.  Why  should  any  one  pay  the  cost  of 
transporting  silver  from  Europe  to  exchange  for  oui'  Treasury  notes 
at  the  same  price  it  would  command  in  gold  at  home!  Probably 
we  should  receive  some  of  the  surplus  product  of  Mexico ;  but,  as  ^vill 
be  presently  shown,  the  amount  would  not  be  dangei'ously  large.  It 
would  not  come  from  South  America,  because  it  would  command  the 
same  price  in  gold  in  London  that  it  would  in  notes  in  Xew  York, 
and  nearly  all  the  product  of  South  America  goes,  in  the  shape  of 
miscellaneous  ores  and  base  bars,  to  Europe  for  economical  refining. 

As  the  last  objection  liaised  is  of  vital  importance,  it  may  properly 
be  considered  somewhat  in  detail. 

The  silver  product  of  the  world,  for  the  calendar  year  1888,  waS  es- 
timated to  have  been  approximately  110,000,000  ounces,  divided  among 
producing  countries  as  follows: 

Cblintrieft—  Fine  ounccii. 

United  StAtcfi. ,j 40,800,000 

Mexico 32, 000, 000 

South  America. 17,000,000 

Europt) 10,000,000 

Australia  and  Japan 5, 200, 000 

Total 110,000,000 
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The  commercial  valpe  of  the  above  product,  based  upon  the  average 
price  of  silver  for  the  same  year  (94  cents  an  ounce),  was  $103,400,000, 
and  the  coining  value  $142,000,000. 

It  is  necessary  to  use  the  coining  value  in  this  connection,  because  it 
is  proposed  to  deal  with  coirmges  which  are  usually  reported  at  their 
nominal  value. 

The  silver  coinages  of  the  world,  officially  reported  to  the  Director 
of  the  Mint,  through  our  foreign  representatives,  for  the  year  1888, 
aggregated  $149,737,442. 

Included  in  this  aggregate  are  26,658,964  Mexican  dollars,  and  the 
sum  of  $28, 000, 000  officially  reported  as  recoinages,  that  is,  domestic  or 
foreign  coins  remelted  during  the  year.  What  amount  of  pld  jewelry, 
plate,  etc.,  was  used  for  coinage  purposes  is  not  known,  aside  from  the 
tinited  States. 

Deducting  the  coinage  of  Mexican  d^ollars  and  the  amount  of  the  re- 
coinages,  say  $54,000,000,  leaves  the  amount  ol  new  silver  employed 
in  coinage  about  $95, 000, 000. 

The  new  silver  used  in  coinage  in  1888  was  approximately  distrib- 
uted as  follows : 

Coinage  (less  recoinage)  1888. 
Gotmtries —  Coining  valiie. 

By  the  United  States $32, 300, 000 

By  India 35,000,000 

By  Japan , 10, 000, 000 

By  other  countries  (principally  colonial  and  sabsidiary  coinages) 17, 700, 000 

Total ; 96, 000, 000 

The  product  of  new  silver  for  the  same  year  was,  approximately, 
$142,000,000  (coining  value),  leaving  about  $47,000,000  of  new  silver 
for  use  in  the  arts  and  industries,  for  Mexican  coinage  not  remelted,  and 
unaccounted  for. 

Deducting  for  recoinages — that  is,  for  domestic  and  foreign  coins  used 
over,  say  $4,000,000 — the  value  of  the  new  silver  used  annually  in  coin- 
age by  the  United  States  and  India  may  be  placed  at  $67,000,000. 

Since  the  suspension  of  silver  coinage  by  the  states  of  the  Latin 
Union  in  1875,  the  only  nations  which  have  executed  ftdl  legal>tender 
silver  coinages  of  any  considerable  value  have  been  the  United  States 
and  India.  While  it  is  true  that  the  mints  of  Mexico  have  been  open 
to  the  coinage  of  full  legal-tender  silver  dollars,  and  that  the  number 
of  Mexican  dollars  coined  annually  from  new  bullion  amounts  to  about 
$25,000,000,  this  coinage  can  not  be  considered  as  adding  materially 
to  the  world's  stock  of  coin,  for  the  reason  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Mexican  dollars  coined  are  soon  melted  down  and  used  in  other  coinages, 
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or  absorbed  iii  Asiatic  tirade.  The  conversion  of  bullion  into  Mexican 
dollars  is  only  a  convenient  way  of  utilizing  it  for  eastern  trade. 

Tlie  mints  of  Japan  are  still  open  to  the  coinage  of  full  le^al-tender 
silver  yens,  or  dollars,  and  they  coined  during  the  year  1888  over 
$8,000,000,  and  in  the  year  1887  over  $9,000,000  in  silver  yens.  Some 
full  legal-tender  coinage  is  executed  annually  by  Austria-Hungary, 
both  in  silver  trade  coins  (Maria  Theresa  thalers),  for  circulation  in  the 
Levant,  and  silver  florin  and  two-florin  pieces  for  domestic  trade,  the 
value  of  the  former  being  for  the  year  1887  about  $3,175,000  and  for 
1888  about  $1,100,000,  and  of  the  latter  about  $8,000,000  in  1887  and 
$4,000,000  in  1888. 

Some  full  legal-tender  silver  coinage  is  executed  annually  by  France 
for  ite  possessions  in  Cochin  China  and  in  Africa,  and  some  by  Holland 
for  its  foreign  possessions.  With  these  exceptions,  the  silver  coinages 
of  the  world  consist  almost  exclusively  of  subsidiary  pieces,  struck 
for  change  purposes  by  European  and  South  American  countries. 

Of  the  silver  coinage  of  Mexico  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  from 
$6,000,000  to  $10,000,000  remains  annually  in  existence  as  coin  either 
in  Mexico  or  China. 

It  would  be  a  low  estimate  to  say  that  at  least  $10,000,000  worth  of 
silver  is  exported  annually  to  China,  Asia  and  Africa,  exclusive  of 
any  portion  which  goes  into  the  coinage  of  British  India. 

Soetl)eer,  the  eminent  German  statistician,  in  an  unpublished  article 
recently  received  from  him  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  places  the  ex- 
portation of  new  silver  annually  to  Asia  and  Africa,  exclusive  of  what 
goes  into  Indian  coinage,  at  from  400,000  to  500,000  kilograms,  or  from 
$16,000,000  to  $20,000,000.  He  estimates  the  amount  used  annually  in 
the  subsidiary  coinages  of  Europe  and  American  States  at  from  300,000 
to  400,000  kilograms  of  new  silver,  or  from  $12,000,000  to  910,000,000. 

The  amount  of  new  silver  used  annually  in  the  arts  and  industries  is 
not  known  even  approximately.  In  this  country  the  consumption  is  very 
large^  approximating  $5,000,000  annually.  An  estimate  of  $10,000,000 
for  the  rest  of  the  world  is  not  considered  excessive,  when  the  amount 
of  silver  plate,  watch  cases  and  jewelry  manufactured  in  France,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  and  the  enormous  use  of  silver  for 
ornaments  in  India,  as  reported  by  writers  and  travelers,  is  considered. 

In  a  table  prepared  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  from  reports  of  for- 
eign Governments,  as  to  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  employed 
annually  in  the  industrial  arts,  eleven  leading  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  reported  a  use  of  $21,000,000  in  silver.    This,  of  course, 
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inclades  coin  melted  down  and  old  material  re-nsed,  as  well  as  new 
bullion. 

Soetbeer  places  the  annual  consumption  of  new  silver  in  the  indus- 
trial arts  at  500,000  kilograms,  say  $20,000,000. 

From  the  above  figures  the  annual  product  and  consumption  of  silver 
may  be  stated  approximately  as  follows : 

Annual  prodnct  (coining  value) $142, 000, 000 

Disposition : 

Required  by  India 35, 000, 000 

Coinage  of  full  legal-tender  silver  by  Austria  and  Japan  (average). ..  10, 000, 000 
Required  for  subsidiary  coinages  of  Europe  and  South  America  and 

colonial  coinages 16, 000, 000 

Amount  annually  exported  to  China,  Asia  and  Africa  (other  than 

used  in  Indian  coinage) 10, 000, 000 

Annual  coinage  of  Mexican  dollars,  notmelted 5,000,000 

Amount  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  (estimate) 15, 000, 000 

Surplus  product 51, 000, 000 

Total $142, 000, 000 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  surplus  product  of 
silver,  which  would  probably  be  deposited  at  the  mints  of  the  United 
States,  approximates  $51,000,000  (coining)  value,  corresponding  to 
39,445,312  fine  ounces,  worth,  at  the  present  market  price  of  silver, 
($0.96)  $37,867,500. 

At  the  present  price  of  silver  $4,000,000  will  purchase  4,166,666  fine 
ounces,  or  for  the  year  50,000,000  fine  ounces,  an  excess  of  10,554,688 
fine  ounces  above  the  estimated  surplus. 

There  is  in  fact  no  known  accumulation  of  silver  bullion  anywhere 
in  the  world.  Germany  long  since  disi)08ed  of  h6r  stock  of  melted 
silver  coins,  partly  by  sale,  partly  by  recoinage  into  her  own  new  sub- 
sidiary coins,  and  partly  by  use  in  coining  for  Egypt.  Only  recently  it 
became  necessary  to  purchase  silver  for  the  Eg3q^)tian  coinage  executed 
at  the  mint  at  Berlin. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  there  is  no  danger  that  the  silv^er  product  of 
past  years  will  be  poured  into  our  mints,  unless  new  steps  be  taken  for 
demonetization,  and  for  this  improbable  contingency  ample  saf^uards 
can  be  provided. 

l^or  need  there  be  any  serious  apprehension  that  any  considerable 
part  of  the  stock  of  silver  coin  of  Europe  would  be  shipped  to  the 
United  States  for  deposit  for  Treasury  notes. 

There  is  much  less  reason  for  shipping  coin  to  this  country  than  bull- 
ion, for  while  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  have  discontinued  the 
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coinage  of  fall  legal-tender  silver  pieces,  they  have  provided  by  law  for 
maintaining  their  existing  stock  of  silver  coins  at  par. 

In  England,  Portugal,  and  the  states  of  the  Scandinavian  Union, 
there  is  no  stock  of  silver  coin  except  subsidiary  coins,  required  for 
change  purposes,  the  nominal  value  of  which  is  far  in  excess  of  the  bull- 
ion valne.  Germany  has  in  circulation  about  $100, 000, 000  in  old  silver 
thalersy  but  ten  years  have  passed  since  the  sales  of  bullion  arising 
under  the  anti-jsilver  legislation  of  1873  were  discontinued.  It  is  safe 
to  Bay  there  is  no  stock  of  silver  coin  in  Eurox>e  which  is  not  needed 
for  business  purposes. 

The  states  of  the  Latin  Union,  and  Spain  which  has  a  similar  mone- 
tary system,  are  the  only  countries  in  Europe  which  have  any  large 
stock  of  silver  coins,  and  the  commercial  necessities  of  these  countries 
are  such  that  they  conld  not  afford,  without  serious  financial  distress, 
to  withdraw  from  circulation  silver  coins  which  are  at  par  with  their 
gold  coins,  to  deposit  them  at  our  mints  for  payment  of  the  bullion 
value  in  notes. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  stock  of  gold  and  silver  in  European 
banks  at  a  late  date,  and  the  notes  issued  against  them : 

Stock  of  precious  mdaU  in  European  banko  and  hank-noiee  outManding, 
[Compiled  from  the  London  Eoonomlsi.] 


Buiki. 


Gold. 


SUTor. 


Notes  in  oiron- 
lation. 


Bask  of  Bnsland.^ ». ^ 

Bank  of  France 

Imperlftl  Bank  of  0«many*. 

Aostio-Hunin^iMi  Bank 

Matlwrianda  Bank. 

Bank  of  Spain* 

NaAlenal  Bank  of  llelslum*.. 
Bank  of  Ruaeia 

TpUI ^ 


»1,  IKS),  000 
26,746,000 
5.4-12,000 
0,306,000 
4,000,000 
2,  GOO.  000 
30,019,000 


£80.247,000 
11,000,000 
16,006,000 
0,094,000 
5,663,000 
1,306,000 
2,919,000 


143.591,659 


93,094,000 


£25,204,740 
119,637,000 
05,665,000 
4;i,G42,O0O 
17.725,000 
28,966,000 
14,168,000 
95,142,000 


400,349,740 


•Oold  and  ailrcr  nol  diTided,  but  estimated  fVom  best  authorities,  affreeing  substantially  with 
IIm  division  given  by  the  Comiuercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  and  ihe  Financial  and  Mining 


In  view  of  these  facts,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for 
limiting  the  amount  of  silver  bullion,  which  may  be  deposited  for 
Treasury  notes,  and  there  are  strong  reasons  against  such  limitation. 

If  deposits  were  limited  to  $4,000,000  worth  per  month,  the  amount 
of  BUver  received  might  be  somewhat  smaller  than  under  the  proposed 
measure,  which  fixes  no  limits  but  the  difference  in  the  quantity  de- 
posited would  hardly  compensate,  in  my  judgment,  for  the  effect  which 
the  restriction  would  have  on  the  silver  market, 
Ab89 7 
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Such  a  restriction  would  have  a  decided  tendency  to  prevent  the 
norjiml  rise  in  price,  becanse  it  might  leave  a  surplus  even  of  our  own 
product,  counting  that  which  comes  from  Mexico  to  this  country,  and 
the  mere  fact  of  there  being  a  limit  to  the  amount  that  the  United 
States  would  receive  and  issue  notes  ux)on,  would  be  a  constant  men- 
ace to  the  price  of  silver.  Moreover,  the  limitation  to  $4,000,000 
worth  a  month  would  necessitate  a  distribution  of  the  amount  which 
would  be  received  at  the  diflFerent  mints  of  the  United  States  each 
month,  so  that  when  the  full  amount  of  the  quota  fixed  for  any  one 
iiii  titution  was  full,  no  further  deposits  could  be  received  that  month, 
and  the  result  might  be  to  throw  a  large  stock  on  the  market  in  such 
localities,  which,  of  itself,  M'ould  have  a  tendency  to  depress  the  price. 

If,  however,  any  limitation  be  thought  necessary,  it  would  seem  pref- 
erable to  restrict  deposits  to  the  product  of  our  own  mines,  or  the 
mines  of  this  continent,  or  to  deposits  of  new  bullion,  as  distinguished 
from  foreign  coin  and  foreign  melted  coin,  rather  than  to  limit  the 
amount  to  be  received  to  a  specific  quantity  or  value. 

He  is  a  dull  observer  of  the  condition  and  trend  of  public  sentiment, 
in  tliis  country,  who  does  not  realize  that  the  continued  use  of  silver 
as  money,  in  some  form,  is  cei-taiu.  No  measure  can  be  presented  to 
v,iii(  li  it  may  not  be  possible  to  find  objections.  This  one  is  suggested 
Willi  a  view  to  i^romoting  the  joint  use  of  silver  and  gold  as  money, 
and  with  the  full  confidence  that  it  will  secure  all  the  advantages 
hopeil  for,  fiom  any  of  the  plans  proposed,  without  incurring  their  real 
or  apprehended  dangers. 

PRECIOUS  METALS. 

Deposits, 

The  value  of  the  gold  deposited  at  the  mints  and  assay  offices,  during 
the  fi^^eal  year  1889,  wa«  $48,900,712.04,  of  which  $6,764,276.28  repre- 
sents redeposits. 

or  the  gold  dei)osited,  $31,440,778.93  was  the  product  of  our  own 
mines:  §6,583,992.65,  foreign  coin  and  bullion;  $585,066.87,  light 
weight  domestic  coin ;  and  83,526,597.31,  old  material. 

Tiie  deposits  and  purchases  of  silver  aggregated  35,627,273.69 
standard  ounces,  of  the  coining  value  of  $41,457,190.97.  Included 
in  the  above,  ai-e  18S,237.24  standard  ounces,  of  the  coining  value  oi 
!?21.9,0J9.G8,  redeix)sits. 

or  llie  silver  received,  32,895,985.50  standard  ounces,  of  the  coining 
vuliie  of  $38,278,964.79,  was  classified  as  domestic  product. 
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Foreign  silver  bullion  was  deposited  to  the  amount  of  1,182,110.97 
standard  ounces,  of  the  coining  value  of  $1,375,547^30,  and  foreign 
silver  coin,  containing  364,750.71  standard  ounces,  of  the  value  of 
$424,437.18. 

Uncurrent  subsidiary  coins  of  the  United  States  were  melted,  con- 
taining 431,449.01  standard  ounces,  of  the  value  of  $502,049.75. 

Trade  dollars  were  melted,  containing  6,714.25  standard  ounces,  of 
the  coining  value  of  $7,812.94,  and  old  silver  plate,  etc.,  containing 
558,026.01  standard  ounces,  of  the  coining  value  of  $649,339.33. 

Coinage. 

The  coinage  of  the  mints  was  as  follows : 

Gold... I $25, 543, 910  00 

Silver  dollars 33, 793, 860  00 

Sabsidiary  alver.. 7&1, 686  40 

Minor  coina. 906, 473  21 

Total.. 60, 965, 929  61 

Oold  bars. 

In  addition  to  the  coinage,  gold  bars  were  manufactured  of  the  value 
of  $22,241,121.42,  and  silver  bars  of  the  value  of  $6,709,246.13,  a  total 
of  $28,950,367.55. 

Fine  gold  bars  were  exchanged  for  gold  coin,  free  of  charge,  princi- 
pally at  the  assay  office  at  New  York,  of  the  value  of  $57,507,812.42. 

Purchases  of  silver. 

The  purchases  of  silver  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
coinage  of  the  silver  dollar,  aggregated  28,557,109.79  standard  ounces, 
costing  $23,998,763.47,  an  average  cost  of  $0.93375  per  ounce  fine. 

Purchases  were  also  made  by  superintendents  of  mints,  in  lots  of  less 
than  10,000  ounces,  aggregating  748,017.72  standard  ounces,  costing 
$630,013.31,  while  silver,  contained  in  gold  deposits  and  remnants  of 
bars,  was  purchased  to  the  amount  of  104,718.08  standard  ounces, 
costing  $89,077.33. 

The  total  purchases  for  the  silver-dollar  coinage  during  the  year  ag- 
gregated 29,409,815.59  standard  ounces,  costing  $24,717,853.81,  an 
average  cost  of  $0.93t)8  per  ounce  fine. 

The  total  amount  of  silver  purchased  for  the  coinage  of  the  silver 
dollar,  from  February  28, 1878,  to  Novemb«T  1, 1889,  wa*s  201), 889,416. 11 
standard  ounces,  costing  $280,930,633.61,  an  avenigo  cost  of  $1.0631 
per  ounce  fine.  The  bullion  value  of  the  silver  doUai',  at  the  average 
cost  for  the  whole  period,  is  $0,822. 
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The  profit  on  the  coinage  of  silver  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1889 
aggregated  $57,378,254.18,  of  which  $781,898.88  have  been  paid  for 
expenses  of  distributing  the  coin  and  $246,617.73  for  reimbursement  of 
operative  wastage  and  loss  on  silver  sold  in  sweeps,  leaving  a  net  profit 
of  $56,349,737.57. 

The  price  of  silver  fluctuated  during  the  fiscal  year  1889,  from 
4:21(1.,  the  opening  price  on  July  1, 1888,  to  44id,  the  highest  price  on 
September  22,  1888,  closing  at  42d.  on  June  30,  1889. 

The  average  price  of  silver  in  London  during  the  fiscal  year  was 
42id.,  equivalent  at  the  average  rate  of  sight  sterling  exchange  to  $0,935 
per  ounce  fine.  At  this  price,  the  bullion  value  of  the  standard  silver 
dollar  is  72  cents. 

JEaminga  and  expenditures. 

The  earnings  of  the  mints  from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal  year 
aggregated  $10,351,701.47,  while  the  expenditures  and  losses  of  all 
kinds  amounted  to  $1,502,665.60,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $8,849,035.87. 

Imports  and  expoiis. 

The  loss  of  the  precious  metals  by  net  export  during  the  year  was : 

Gold $49,661,101 

SUver 12,034,403 

Total 61, 695, 504 

The  export  of  gold,  as  well  as  the  net  loss  of  gold,  was  materially 
larger  during  the  last  fiscal  year  than  any  year  since  1875. 

The  heavy  movement  of  gold  from  the  United  States,  which  com- 
menced in  May,  1888,  continued  with  some  interruptions  until  the  end 
of  July,  1889. 

The  value  of  the  fine  gold  bars  exported,  principally  to  France, 
England  and  Germany,  since  May,  1888,  aggregated  $61,435,989. 
This  large  loss  of  gold  is  attributed  to  various  causes,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned,  first,  the  unfavorable  balance  of  trade;  second,  the 
high  price  of  exchange  on  London ;  third,  the  high  rate  of  interest  by 
the  Bank  of  England ;  and,  fourth,  the  expenditures  by  Americans  in 
Europe,  principally  on  account  of  the  Paris  Exposition. 

In  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  will  be  found  an  article 
treating  in  detail  of  this  movement. 
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Produd. 

The  minesof  the  United  States  yielded,  daring  the  calendaryear  1888, 

precions  metals,  as  follows : 

Gold: 

Fineonnoes 1,604,841 

Value $33,176,000 

SUTor: 

Fineonnoes. 45,783,632 

Oommerdal  value $43, 020, 000 

Coining  value.., $59, 195, 000 

The  product  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  is  estimated  by  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  to  have  been,  for  the  same  year  : 

Gold $105,994,150 

a;w^,  /Commercial  value .-..    103,656,260 

""^®' t  Coining  value. 142,437,160 

WorWa  coinage. 

The  coinage  of  the  world,  for  the  calendar  year  1888,  so  far  as  re- 
ported, was : 

Gold. $134,720,639 

saver 149,737,442 

Deducting  recoinages  reported,  and  the  coinage  of  Mexican  silver 
dollars,  the  addition  to  the  world's  stock  of  coin  during  the  year  was : 

Gold $109,161,426 

SUver... 94,666,108 

Metallic  stock. 

The  stock  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  to 
have  been  on  November  1,  1889,  $1,115,379,639,  of  which  $684,194,686 
oonsisted  of  gold  coin  and  bullion )  $343,638, 001,  of  standard  silver  dol- 
lars; $76,628,781,  of  subsidiary  silver  coins;  and  $10,918,171,  of  sil- 
*  bullion  in  the  mints. 


Industrial  consumption. 

The  oonsumption  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  industrial  arts  in  the 
United  States  is  rex>orted  to  have  been  for  the  la^it  year,  approximately, 
gold  $16,500,000,  silver  $8,000,000.  Of  the  gold,  about  $3,500,000 
represents  domestic  coin  melted;  about  $3,000,000,  old  and  foreign 
material ;  and  $10,000,000,  new  gold,  the  product  of  our  mines. 

Of  the  silver  used  in  the  arts,  not  less  than  $6,000,000  consisted  of 
new  silver. 
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L^gidalion, 

Legislation  is  recommended  looking  towards  the  discontinuance  of 
the  coinage  of  the  three-dollar  and  one-dollar  gold  pieces  and  the  three- 
cent  nickel  piece.  Thase  denominations  of  coin  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose, and  there  is  no  demand  for  them  by  the  business  public  The 
three-cent  nickel  piece  is  so  nearly  the  size  and  so  much  resembles  the 
ten- cent  silver  piece  that  it  is  frequently  mistaken  for  it. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  exhibits  in  detail  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mints  and  assay  offices  for  the  fiscal  year,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  precious- metal  statistics  of  the  United  States,  contains  valuable 
information  received  through  the  representatives  of  this  (Government 
abroad,  in  regard  to  the  production,  coinage,  and  movement  of  the 
precious  metals,  in  the  different  countries  of  the  world, 

DEPOSITS  OF  PUBLIC  MONEY. 

The  monetary  transactions  of  the  Government  have  been  conducted 
through  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  nine  sub-treasurers,  and 
two  hundred  and  ninety-six  national-bank  depositaries. 

The  amount  of  public  moneys  deposited  with  national  banks  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1887,  was  about  $20,000,000.  Prior  to  that  date,  for  a 
number  of  years,  the  average  was  considerably  less.  During  the  year 
1887  the  amount  so  deposited  increased  until,  in  October,  it  was 
$31,767,478,  and,  in  December,  it  had  swollen  to  $52,199,917.  The 
highestpoint  reached  was  in  April,  1888,  when  the  amount  so  dei>osited 
was  $61^921,294,  since  which  time  it  has  decreased  until,  on  the  31st 
of  October,  1889,  it  was  $47,495,479.  There  should  be  a  farther  reduc- 
tion, at  the  earliest  day  practicable,  of  at  least  $30,000,000,  leaving  only 
such  amounts  as  are  necessary  for  the  business  transactions  of  the  Gh>v- 
emment 

The  national-bank  depositaries  have  been,  and  are,  useful  auxiliaries 
to  the  sub-treasury  system,  but  the  deposit  of  public  funds  therewith 
to  an  amount  largely  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  public  service  is 
wholly  unjustifiable.  Such  a  policy  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  act 
of  August  6,  1846,  which  contemplates  a  sub-treasury  independent  of 
the  banks. 

It  necessarily  involves  temptation  to  favoritism  of  the  most  objec- 
tionable character. 

It  makes  the  Treasury  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  banks,  on 
account  of  the  difficult  and  delicate  task  of  withdrawing  the  deposits^ 
when  wanted,  without  creating  serious  disturbance  of  financial  condi- 
tions. 
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It  involves  the  exercise  of  a  most  dangerous  power  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  whereby  he  may,  if  so  disposed,  expand  or  contract 
the  currency  at  will,  and  in  the  interest  of  certain  favorites  whom  be 
may  select 

It  is  grossly  unjust  to  the  Government  to  grant  the  free  use  of  its 
money,  while  it  pays  to  the  very  parties  thus  favored,  4  and  4]  per 
cent  interest  on  its  own  bonds,  which  are  pledged  as  security  for  the 
money  thus  received* 

There  seems  to  be  no  excuse  for  this  policy,  when  the  Treasury  could 
use  the  same  money  in  the  purchase  of  bonds,  and  thereby  return  it  to 
circulation  and  save  a  large  part  of  the  interest. 

It  is  manifestly  unfiiir  to  the  people  to  give  the  banks  the  use  of  their 
money  for  notliing,  while  they  are  required,  by  the  banks,  to  pay  from 
6  to  8  per  cent  interest  for  it. 

Bad  as  these  features  of  such  a  policy  ai*e,  a  more  serious  objection 
is  found  in  the  difficulty  and  dauger  encountered  in  the  withdrawal  of 
such  excessive  deposits.  Money  thug  deposited  goes  at  once  into  the 
channels  of  trade,  and  business  is  adjusted  to  the  increased  supply. 

A  sudden  or  injudicious  withdrawal  would  be  felt  far  moix3  severely  by 
the  large  class  of  business  borrowers  than  by  the  banks.  The  latter  are 
money  lendei*s,  and  a  stringency  may  only  increase  their  nitesand  add 
to  their  profits;  while  the  former,  havijig  based  their  busiuejas  vi^ntmes 
upon  the  accommodations  afforded  by  the  banks,  may  beult'Crly  ruijiod 
when  such  accommodations  are  suddenly  withdrawn. 

Another  instance  of  such  excessive  deposits  occurred  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Jackson.  On  the  1st  of  November,  1836,  the  anion nl  of 
Government  funds  deposited  in  banks  was  $49,377,986.30.  To  dis] >(.:<> 
of  this  lai*ge  sum  the  act  of  June  23,  1836,  was  passed,  providin<j:  loi- 1  ho 
distribution  of  $37,168,859.97  among  the  Stiites.  This  of  course  inade 
necessary  a  withdrawjil  from  the  banks,  and  in  order  to  make  y-wh 
withdrawal  as  easy  and  safe  as  possible,  it  was  provided  that  the  money 
should  be  distributed  in  quarterly  installments,  commencing  January  I, 
1837.  Three  of  the  installments  were  paid,  amounting  to  $28, 101,0  i  l.:M , 
but  just  after  payment  of  the  third,  the  depositiuy  banks  suspended, 
and  the  terrible  financial  crisis  of  1837  followeil. 

Had  the  warnings  of  history  been  heeded,  the  present  administrati'>a 
might  have  been  saved  from  one  of  its  gravest  inherited  embarrius^inieiilr:, 
for  which  it  is  in  no  s<Mise  resx>onsible. 

Of  course  there  is  no  <langer  of  any  such  results  at  this  tinu^  as  (h»- 
corred  in  1837.     The  amount  on  deposit  then  was  many  times  ^reaier. 
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in  proportion  to  tlie  wealth  and  population  of  the  oonntry  than  it 
would  be  now,  while  the  actual  excess  at  present  is  only  about  half  as 
great  as  it  was  then. 

What  would,  under  the  conditions  of  1837,  produce  wide-spread  dis- 
aster and  ruin,  might,  in  1889,  produce  only  temporary  distorbance, 
striugency,  and  possible  loss. 

A  careful  and  conservative  administration  of  our  national  finances 
should,  however,  seek  to  avoid  such  disturbance  if  possible. 

Finding  myself  confronted  with  this  inherited  difficulty,  and  though 
thoroughly  disapproving  the  policy  which  created  it,  I  have,  neverthe- 
less, felt  compelled  to  move  with  great  caution,  lest  the  cure  of  the  evil 
might  prove  more  detrimental  to  the  public  interests  than  the  evil  itself. 
It  is  my  purpose,  however,  at  the  earliest  moment  deemed  practicable,  to 
commence  the  withdrawal  of  these  funds  in  such  limited  amounts,  and 
under  such  conditions,  as  will  be  least  likely  to  injuriously  affect  the 
business  interests  of  the  country,  and,  unless  Congress  shall  otherwise 
direct,  to  invest  the  poney  in  the  purchase  of  bonds,  in  case  they  can  be 
obtained  at  a  fair  price. 

If  the  banks  which  have  bonds  deposited  to  secure  this  money,  are  in- 
clined to  reciprocate  the  favors  they  have  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment, by  selling  them  to  the  Treasury  at  the  liberal  rates  offered,  the 
withdrawal  will  considerably  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  money 
in  circulation,  and  relieve  their  borrowers  from  all  danger  and  incon- 
venience. 

NATIONAL  BANKS. 

The  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  exhibits  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Bureau  for  the  year  ending  October  31, 1889.  During  this 
period  211  new  associations  entered  the  system,  an  increase  of  79  banks 
over  the  precediug  year.  The  average  yearly  increase  for  the  past  eleven 
years  has  been  159.  Forty-one  banks  went  into  voluntary  liquidation, 
and  two  &iled  and  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  There  were 
in  existence,  October  31, 1889,  3,319  national  banks,  the  greatest  num- 
ber since  the  inauguration  of  the  system,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$620,174,365.  On  the  30th  day  of  September,  1889,  the  date  of  the 
last  reports,  the  number  reporting  was  3,290,  the  remaining  twenty- 
nine  not  then  having  opened  for  business.  A  summary  of  these  re- 
ports shows  a  total  capital  of  $612,584,095,  a  surplus  of  $197,394,761; 
undivided  profits,  $84,866,869;  gross  deposits,  including  amounts  due 
banks,  $1,950,935,161;  loans  and  discounts,  $1,805,729,739;  an  increase 
in  each  of  these  particulars  over  any  previous  report. 

The  amount  of  circulation  outstanding  was  $203,662,732,  of  which 
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$131,383,334  was  secured  by  pledge  of  United  States  bonds,  and  tbe 
remainder,  $72,279,398,  was  represented  by  deposit  of  lawful  money  in 
the  Treasury,  The  banks  held  $194,972,900  in  United  States  bonds,  of 
which  $146,471,700  were  to  secure  circulating  notes ;  also  $164,326,449 
in  specie,  $86,752,093  in  legal  tender  notes,  and  United  States  certifi- 
cates of  dei>osit  amounting  to  $12,945,000.  The  gross  decrease  in  cir- 
culation, including  the  notes  of  gold  banks,  during  the  year  was 
$37,486,139,  and  the  decrease  in  circulation  secured  by  United  States 
bonds  was  $22,159,043. 

The  large  number  of  new  banks  organized  in  the  western  and  south- 
western sections  of  the  country  affords  evidence  of  the  facility  with 
which  the  system  adapts  itself  to  the  requirements  of  communities 
widely  8ei>arated,  with  varied  social  conditions,  and  transacting  busi- 
ness in  accordance  with  the  dissimilar  customs  that  result  from  our 
climatic  and  race  differences.  Texas  ranks  first  in  the  number  of  new 
banks  organized  during  the  year,  Pennsylvania  first  in  number  of  active 
banks,  New  York  in  deposits,  and  Massachusetts  in  capital. 

The  banks  now  derive  no  profit  from  their  circulation,  and  an  actual 
loss  is  inflicted  upon  the  smaller  banks,  and  upon  those  located  in  the 
newer  sections  of  the  country,  by  reason  of  being  obliged  to  purchase 
bonds  at  a  high  and  steadily  advancing  premium,  as  a  basis  for  circula- 
tion. A  change  in  existing  laws  is  necessary  to  prevent  serious  con- 
traction of  the  currency,  by  withdrawals  from  the  system. 

The  remedies  proposed  by  the  Comptroller  are  (1)  a  reduction  in  the 
minimumofbondsdeposited  to  secure  circulation;  (2)  an  increase  in  the 
percentage  issued  thereon  in  circulating  notes ;  and  (3)  a  reduction  of 
the  tax  now  levied  on  circulation.  These  recommendations  are  ap- 
proved. 

It  is  believed  that  any  probable  withdrawal  of  bonds  by  exist- 
ing banks  will  be  about  equaled  by  the  bonds  deposited  by  new 
banks,  which  would  organize  more  rapidly  under  the  new  and  more 
fiivorable  conditions  proposed,  and  that  an  increased  percentage  of 
note  issues  may  be  depended  upon  to  neutralize  the  tendencies  to 
contraction. 

Some  additional  legislation  is  necessary  to  enable  the  Comptroller  to 
supervise  the  affairs  of  banks  in  voluntary  liquidation  until  all  claims 
are  fiilly  paid,  or  the  assets  exhausted.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
office  of  assistant  examiner  be  created.  Also  that  the  detailed  reports 
of  the  several  bank  associations  be  published  semi-annually. 

It  Is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  loss  to  creditors  from  failure  of  na- 
tional banks  appears  to  be  less  than  by  the  failure  of  other  banking 
institationflb 
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The  comparative  statements,  published  in  the  report  of  the  Comj)- 
troUer,  show  the  operations  of  the  clearing  houses  of  the  United  States 
for  October,  1888,  and  October,  1889,  and  a  gratifying  increase  during 
the  year  in  total  exchanges.  It  is  estimated  that  the  gain  aocroing  to 
the  Government  by  reason  of  national-bank  notes  lost  ahd  unredeemed 
is  from  one-half  to  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  issue. 

The  transactions  of  the  year  indicate  that  a  fair  degree  of  prosperity 
has  attended  the  operations  of  the  associations  belonging  to  the  sys- 
tem, and  in  every  department,  except  that  of  circulation.  In  a  gen- 
eral way  it  may  be  said  that,  considered  as  banks  of  discount  and  de- 
posit, the  associations  have  successfully  met  the  requiremento  of  the 
communities  where  they  are  located,  and  have  contributed  their 
proper  share  to  the  general  prosperity  which  has  resulted  from  the 
activities  of  the  year. 

IMHiaRATION. 

By  act  of  August  3,  1882,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trcfisury  is  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  immigration  into  the  United  States,  and  is  em- 
powered to  contract  for  that  purpose  with  State  commissions,  boards, 
or  officei-s  charged  with  the  local  affairs  of  imniigmtion  at  any  port. 

Contracts  were  accordingly  made  and  are  now  in  force  with  the  State 
immigrant  commission  at  Portland,  Me.,  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Key  West,  New  Orleans,  Gkilveston,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. At  other  points  where  immigrants  arrive  there  were  no  State 
immigrant  officials,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law  was  ox)mmitted  to 
collectors  of  customs,  aided  in  some  cases  by  immigrant  inspectors  ap- 
pointed under  the  alien  contract-labor  law.  .  Experience  has  disclosed 
grave  difficulties  in  the  execution  of  the  law  through  State  agencies,  as 
they  are  not  subject  to  the  exclusive  official  conti^ol  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

Disputes  have  arisen  as  to  the  respective  jurisdictions  of  national  and 
State  authorities,  as  have  also  serious  differences  in  the  settlement  of 
of  the  accounts  of  certain  State  commissions,  which  were  extraordinary 
and  in  excess  of  accounts  for  like  service  and  expenses  at  other  ports. 

These  difficulties  would  be  obviated  if  the  entire  business  relating  to 
immigration  were  assumed  by  the  General  Government,  and  such  action 
is  recommended. 

It  has  been  found  difficult  to  make  the  examination  so  thorough  as 
to  detect  all  who  are  included  in  the  prohibited  classes,  especially  at 
the  larger  ports,  where  vessels  arrive  crowded  with  immigrants  all 
eager  to  land. 

But  a  more  serious  difficulty,  in  the  satLsi'actory  administralion  of 
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the  law,  is  fonnd  in  the  &cility  with  which  prohibited  persons  may 
enter  the  United  States  from  the  British  provinces  and  Mexico. 
Prom  November,  1888,  to  April,  1889,  inclusive,  twenty-eight  British 
8teamshix)S  landed  1,304  immigrants  at  Portland,  Me.,  but  they  previ- 
ously toucbed  at  Halifax,  and  landed  more  than  three  times  that  num- 
l)er,  most  of  whom,  it  is  reported,  came  by  rail  through  Canada  into 
the  United  States  without  examination  or  restriction,  and  the  steam- 
8hii>8  thereby  escaped  the  payment  of  the  passenger  tax.  Such  un- 
restricted influx  of  immigrant  has,  it  is  believed,  resulted  in  a  large 
addition  to  the  number  of  those  who  require  public  aid,  and  thus  in- 
creased the  financial  burden  of  the  States  and  municipalities  where 
they  chance  to  fall  into  distress. 

The  law  now  prohibit!*  the  landing  of  any  convict,  lunatic,  idiot,  or 
any  person  unable  to  take  care  of  himself  or  herself  without  becoming 
a  public  charge.  To  these  prohibitions  should  be  added  all  persons 
afflicted  with  leprosy,  or  similar  destructive  and  contagious  diseases, 
and  all  persons  inimical  to  our  social  and  political  institutions. 

It  would  seem  that  one  of  theefiTective  means  of  preventing  the  immi- 
gration of  the  prohibited  classes  would  be  to  require  all  immigrants 
before  embai-kation  to  obtain  certificates  of  character  and  fitness  from 
our  consular  officers  abroad,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary'  of  State.  Such  a  provision  would  doubtless  prove  of  value 
in  securing  the  objects  of  the  law,  and  would  probably  tend  to  simplify 
and  lessen  the  labors  of  the  local  officers  charged  with  its  execution. 

lieee^pi»  ^  capUaUon  tax  and  the  expendUmrts  on  acc(nuU  of  immigration  at  the  different 
porUfor  the /seal  year  ending  June  30,  1889. 


Porto. 

Reoeipto. 

Expcndlturee. 

$14,917  00 

17,818  60 

82  00 

200 

36  50 

360 

2,711  80 

306  00 

60 

200 

2.050  50 

176,763  50 

14, 107  00 

654  00 

30  50 

1  50 

27  00 

960 

6,764  SO 

150 

1  00 

200 

98,  .166  92 
21,832  05 

B«Mlon,  MaM. 

BarnttfiHir  Mma. 

f1i»rl««t^ni!i^  a.... ,.., 

6«lv«^«on.'Tez.. -. « „,...[. .,.,,„.... 

JacknonTUle,  Fla. 

K*F  WMi    FlA 

1,807  30 

N«w  Bedford,  Mmh 

New  Berne,  N.  0 ^ 

Kev  Havmi,  (Xmn  « *« 

Kew  Orleani.  IjL. 

1,673  55 

Hew  York,  W.  Y „ 

168,544  04 
9  700  87 

PhllAdelphia.  P»« „.... - 

PorllMi^lfe. 

PortlAad,  Ores.. 

- - - - 

321  28 

PlOTldeiicejIri..... ^, 

- 

Pimaiicolft  t''la    xx  ^ 

Fort  Ttownomd.  Wodi 



9imn  Pnuiofaco.  C«il 

2,6  JO  50 

fit  Johnii.  Plo...'. 

*"*"      ••••.-••• 

Wttniinof<7«  Del. 

.••••• 

230,242  00 

214,875  61 

Vet  bAlaooe  to  the  credit  of  the  fiind $21, 3G6  49 
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Numher  of  immigrants  egMmined  by  the  commissioners  of  immigration  at  the  several  ports 
namedf  and  the  number  returned  to  Vie  countries  whence  they  came,  during  the  pear  ending 
June  30,  1889. 


Jf  amber  eviimined. 

Naaiber  returned. 

TWm. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

JSgJog 

II 

1 

Baltlmon  ..,.»*«*.«-.,„«..* 

iB,ia3 

37 

s,iei 

3.0§l 

ise,ai4 

OT7 
15,724 
I2,il7 

H733 
1«,438 

8 

1,406 

1,0M 

118, 33» 

327 

X2.0lt> 

1,376 

aa,834 

J.S70 
4,  §85 

1,301 
37,74.1 
H19S 

IE. 

v 

"24" 

T 

21 
83 

" 3' 

G 

124 
8 

ti 

Boston .« .,. — ^.,> 

OalTMtotk. «..*..,.*..*..,. 

Key  Wea^ ^„ 

33 

s 

New  Orieaui  .*«„,*.,.,».».., 
Kew  York  ,„..»»„...*     ... 
Port  land.  Me  ......„♦.*,  .*..., 

PhUiidelpbia .... 

SSI 

ft 

121 

' -^- 

ft 

Toiftl „^-.«.„.>^„. 

SS6,mB 

16&,W4 

as 

422,362 

10 

m 

7 

im 

a 
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THE  ALIEN  CONTRACT-LABOR  LAW. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  law  was  the  protection  of  our  own  laborers 
by  restricting  the  importation  and  immigration  of  foreigners  under  con- 
tracts to  labor.  To  aid  in  its  execution,  immigrant  inspectors  have 
been  stationed  at  the  principal  ports,  and  at  important  points  on  our 
Canadian  and  Mexican  frontiers.  They  have  rendered  effective  serv- 
ice, and  a  considerable  number  of  this  prohibited  class  of  laborers  have 
been  returned  to  the  country  from  whence  they  came. 

The  law  undoubtedly  is  often  evaded  by  the  landing  of  European 
contract  laborers  in  foreign  territory  contiguous  to  our  own,  whence 
they,  as  well  as  contract  laborers  whose  homes  are  in  such  contiguous 
country,  find  ready  access  to  the  United  States  by  railroads  and  other 
means  of  transportation. 

The  execution  of  the  law  is  also  impeded  by  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing legal  proof  of  the  contract  under  which  these  people  seek  admission 
into  the  country.  It  is  believed  that,  as  it  stands,  it  has  partially  fidled  of 
its  purpose,  because  of  certain  inherent  defects,  and  the  impracticability 
of  its  administration  in  some  of  its  features  that  call  for  amendment. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  amendment  of  October  19, 1888,  provides  due  pro- 
cess of  law  for  the  taking  into  custody,  and  the  returning  to  the  country 
from  whence  he  came,  of  a  prohibited  person  who  has  been  permitted  to 
land,  or  for  the  recovei-y  of  the  expense  of  his  return.  Neither  is  it  ob- 
vious what  good  reason  applies  to  the  admission  into  the  country  of  pro- 
fessional actors,  artists,  lecturers,  and  singers  under  contract,  that  does 
not  apply  with  equal  force  to  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  scientifie  men, 
and  professors  in  colleges,  whose  right  to  like  admission  is  questioned 
or  denied. 

By  the  terms  of  the  law  people  living  in  the  same  hamlet  or  oom* 
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muuity  are  forbidden  the  ordinary  conti*act  relations  of  daily  life  and 
necessary  business  transactions,  because  they  happen  to  live  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  national  boundary-line.  The  wisdom  or  necessity  of  the 
law  in  this  regard  is  not  apparent,  and  its  enforcement  is  manifestly  im- 
practicable. 

Complaint  is  made  of  the  hardships  of  the  law  in  case  of  citizens 
of  Canada  and  Mexico,  who  are  employed  on  foreign  railroads  entering 
the  United  States.  Their  employment  as  civil  engineers,  "superin- 
tendents, conductors,  and  brakemen,  locomotive  engineers  and  fire- 
men, traveling  auditors,  and  in  other  capacities,  calls  them,  more  or 
less  frequently,  sometimes  daily,  into  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
claimed  they  thus  become  amenable  to  the  law. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  invited  to  the  subject  as  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

CHINESE  EXCLUSION  ACT. 

The  existing  laws  for  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  laborers  from  the 
United  States  have  been  vigorously  enforced  by  the  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  but  the  extensive  frontiers  of  the 
Union  fetoilitate  the  clandestine  introduction  of  such  persons  from  the 
contiguous  territory  of  British  America  and  Mexico. 

It  is  alleged  that  evasions  of  the  law  in  this  regard  are  of  a  serious 
character.  The  Department  is  employing  the  limited  means  at  com- 
mand to  prevent  such  evasions,  but  to  police  these  frontiers  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  completely  suppress  the  influx  of  prohibited  immigration 
will  require  a  much  greater  force  than  has  been  provided  for.  The 
attention  of  Congress  is  invited  to  this  subject. 

The  results  of  the  practice  of  landing  Chinese  immigrants  at  the 
Pacific  coast  ports  under  bond,  and  by  means  of  the  process  of  habeas 
corpus,  have  been  such  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  local  officers 
of  the  customs  at  those  ports,  and  to  awaken  their  solicitude  for  the 
integrity  of  the  law.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  lucra- 
tive though  illicit  industry  has  sprung  up  in  those  ports,  based  upon 
an  abase  of  the  machinery  of  justice,  whereby,  and  by  me^ans  of  bribery, 
perjury,  the  stimulant  of  exorbitant  fees,  and  other  forms  of  deception 
and  fraud,  Chinese  laborers  are  given  the  character  of  lawful  immi- 
grantSy  and  are  thus  illegally  added  to  the  population  of  the  countr}'. 

Conformably  to  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  that  the  transit 
of  Chinese  laborers  from  one  foreign  place  to  another,  through  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  is  permitted  under  the  statute,  the  regulations 
heretofore  governing  such  tnmsit  have  been  continued,  but  have  been 
strengthened  in  various  particulars  to  prevent  their  conversion  to  un- 
lawftil  purposes. 
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INTERNAL  REVENTJE. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  herewith  trans- 
mittedy  presents  in  detail  the  condition  of  this  branch  of  the  public 
service. 

The  receipts  from  the  several  subjects  of  taxation  under  the  internal- 
revenue  laws  during  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1888  and  1889,  are 
as  follows : 


Objects  of  tantkm. 


Flfloal  year  ended  June  I 


1880. 


DecresM. 


DistUlcd  »plritfl 

Manufactured  tobacco ^ 

Fermented  liquors 

Oleomargarine 

Bank  circulation 

Penalties 

Collections  under  repealed  laws. 

Total 


160,306,166  41 

80,662,431  58 

23,324,218  48 

864,139  88 

4,202  55 

155,547  61 

9,768  87 


$74,312,206  83 

81,866,860  42 

28,723,836  26 

894,247  91 

6,218  91 

84,901  89 

6,078  48 


85,006,089  02 

1,204,428  90 

899,616  78 

30,106  08 

2,011  86 


$70,555  73 
8,600  89 


124,326,479  32 


130,894,484  20 


0,667,966  88 


These  figures  show  that  the  increase  of  revenue  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  from  distilled  spirits  was  $5, 006, 039. 92 ;  'from  manufactured  tobacco, 
including  snuff,  cigars,  cigarettes,  etc.,  $1,204,428.90;  from  fermented 
liquors,  $399,616.78;  from  oleomargarine,  $30,108.03,  and  from  unau- 
thorized circulation  of  notes  of  towns,  cities,  or  municipal  corporations 
paid  out,  $2,011.36 ;  while  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  penal- 
ties collected  of  $70,555.72,  and  of  collections  of  back  taxes  under  re- 
pealed laws  of  $3,690.39. 

Taxes  are  not  always  deposited  during  the  years  in  which  they  are 
collected.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  slight  discrepancy  between  the 
aggregate  collections  for  the  two  years,  as  reported  in  the  forgoing 
table,  and  the  amounts  covered  into  the  Treasury  by  warrants  during 
the  same  years. 

The  Commissioner  i^enews  the  recommendation  made  in  previous  re- 
ports for  the  taxation  of  frorCtions  of  gallons  of  distilled  spirits.  The 
experience  of  his  office  has  demonstrated  conclusively  that  distillers 
are  disposed  to  draw  off  spirits  at  such  strength  of  proof  as  to  make 
their  packages  contain  constantly  a  large  and  often  the  largest  possible 
unttixed  fi*action,  a  taxable  fraction  of  a  gallon  occurring  only  by  some 
mischance.  In  the  ascertainment  of  the  contents  of  a  package  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  which  are  either  exactly  at  proof,  as  defined  in  section 
3249,  Revised  Sfcitutcs,  or  below  proof,  no  fraction  occurs  other  than  one- 
half  of  a  gjillon,  but  when  the  spirits  are  above  proof  the  calculation  of 
the  i)roof  gallons  may  result  in  a  final  fraction  of  any  size.  In  the 
computation  and  collection  of  the  tax  the  law  provides  only  for  th^ 
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taxing  of  even  gallons,  the  fraction  either  being  dropi)ed  or  treated  as 
a  whole  gallon,  aa  it  falls  below  or  increases  beyond  a  half  gjillon,  doubt- 
less npon  the  consideration  that  the  sum  of  the  fractions  thus  dropped 
and  added  would  be,  on  an  average,  about  the  same.  But  the  advan- 
tages thus  derived  by  distillers  has  not  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  many 
of  them,  and  it  is  sought  to  be  increased  by  warehousing  spirits  in 
packages  smaller  than  barrels,  so  as  to  double  and  ev^n  quadruple  the 
untaxed  fraction  of  less  than  a  half  of  a  proof  gallon. 

The  lofis  to  the  revenue  by  this  adroit  manipulation  of  packages 
amounts  each  year  to  a  large  sum,  and  gives  rise  to  much  discontent 
on  the  part  of  those  distillers  of  fine  whisky  whose  product  lies  three 
years  in  bonded  warehouses,  and  who  are  therefore  unable  to  utilize  this 
expe<lient  for  evading  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  tax.  In  view 
of  all  the  factM  the  recommendation  of  the  CJommissioner  is  approved. 

The  Commissioner  reports  that  the  number  of  revenue  agents  he  is 
now  authorized  to  employ  is  inadi^quatc  to  the  needs  of  the  service,  and 
I  recommend  that  five  additional  agents  be  authorized. 

ALASKA. 

Tlic  rapid  development  of  the  Tenitory  of  Alaska  in  population  and 
trade  appears  not  to  have  been  foreseen  by  those  in  authority,  and  in 
conse<iuence  the  customs  legislation  applicable  to  that  collection  district 
is  found  to  be  inadequate  and  unsuited  to  present  needs.  This  condi- 
tion IS  a  misfortune  to  the  public  interest  and  a  hardship  to  the  enter- 
prising people  who,  amid  difficulty  and  dLscouragement,  are  adding 
the  resources  of  a  vast  and  promising  domain  to  the  aggregate  wealth 
of  the  nation. 

The  present  volume  of  trade  is  not  less  than  810,000,000  per  annum, 
and  is  constantly  growing.  This  Territory,  still  in  its  infancy,  has 
b^nn  to  attract  attention  ns  a  promising  field  for  tin*  invi'stnient  of 
capital,  skill,  and  energy.  It  has  also  become  a  popular  renort  for 
touristH,  many  of  whom  become  interested  in  its  industries.  Tn  188-4, 
when  the  Territory  was  organized  into  a  civil  and  jndicnal  district,  one 
steamer  a  month  ran  to  the  principal  port  of  Sitka ;  now  there  are  four 
and  sometimes  five  i>er  month  during  the  summer,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  sail-vetssels.  In  southeastern  Alaska  there  is  a  large  coast- 
wise trade,  consisting  princii)aily  in  the  products  of  tht?  Siilmon'iu- 
dufitry,  fish-oils,  furs,  mineral  oi*es,  and  the  precious  metals. 

Bitka,  the  only  legal  port,  is  nearly  500  miles  distant  from  Dixon 
Entranoe,  the  exterior  boundai*y  cbannel  through  which  the  trade  of 
(he  southeastern  peninsula  is  conducted.     It  doei>  not  a^^pear  practice^- 
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ble  to  protect  the  revenue  or  reasonably  accommodate  public  interests 
without  a  poi-t  of  delivery  near  the  boundary  channel.  Mary  Island 
has  been  favorably  mentioned  as  a  site  for  such  a  port  by  navigatore, 
traders,  and  officers  of  the  revenue.  Appropriations  are  needed  for 
the  construction  of  the  necessary  custom-house  buildings  to  answer 
immediate  needs,  and  also  for  a  light-house  and  fog-signal  on  the  island, 
as  the  only  present  aids  to  navigation  are  the  topographical  features  of 
the  country,  which  have  not  proved  available  to  prevent  serious  loss  to 
shipping.  This  accommodation  is  needed  on  public  grounds,  in  order 
that  vessels  may  receive  x>ermi6sion  to  land  passengers  and  cargo  at 
the  several  shipping-stations  on  their  way  to  Sitka.  I  am  also  ad- 
vised that  Wrangel,  Juneau,  Sand  Point,  Kodiak,  and  Ounalaska, 
should  be  constituted  ports  of  delivery  with  deputy  collectors  clothed 
with  appropriate  powers.  In  1869  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
authorized  deputy  collectors  to  be  stationed  at  some  of  these  places 
with  instructions  to  enter  and  clear  vessels  and  receive  duties  and  fees. 
This  action  was  without  authority  of  law,  and  the  trade  of  the  Territory 
has  become  too  important  to  rest  upon  a  doubtful  footing  as  to  legality. 

It  is  desirable  that  early  steps  be  taken  for  laying  oflf  and  reserving 
sites  in  Alaska,  for  light-houses  and  other  public  structures,  to  prevent 
future  trouble  and  expense  by  reason  of  the  occupation  of  the  necessary 
sites  by  settlers. 

It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  give  any  appreciative  effect  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  forbidding  the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquors 
into  the  Territory.  Such  public  sentiment  as  exists  there  is  adverse  to 
prohibition,  and  the  Executive  is  without  means  to  enforce  the  law 
over  so  large  and  difficult  an  area.  The  ti*affic  in  spirits  is  free  and 
open,  and  the  consequences  to  the  natives  most  deplorable.  The  subject 
is  one  of  such  notoriety  that  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  remind  Congress 
that  there  has  been  no  amelioration  of  the  particularly  grievous  condi- 
tion of  the  natives  in  the  Aleutian  Islands.  The  wisdom  of  extending 
the  laws  and  administrative  agencies  relating  to  the  Indian  service 
over  Alaska  is  worthy  of  attention. 

/SecU  islands. 

The  lease  now  held  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  of  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  take  fur-seals  on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  G(eorge^ 
in  Behring  Sea,  expires  on  the  1st  day  of  May  next.  By  the  provis- 
ions of  sections  1963  to  1967,  Eevised  Statutes,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  required  to  lease  to  i)roper  and  responsible  i>arties,  for 
the  best  advantage  of  the  United  States,  having  due  r^ard  for  the 
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interests  of  the  Goveriunent,  the  native  inhabitants,  their  comfort, 
maintenance,  and  education,  the  right  of  taking  fur-seals  on  the 
islands  named,  and  of  sending  vessels  thereto  for  the  skins  so  taken, 
for  the  term  of  twenty  years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  not  less  than 
$50,000,  and  a  revenue- tax  of  $2  upon  each  far-seal  skin  taken  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  lease.  These  provisions  impose  a  large 
measure  of  responsibility  upon  the  Secretary,  and  the  official  record 
of  legislative  proceedings  in  the  last  preceding  session  of  Congress  ■ 
indicates  that  it  is  the  will  of  that  body  that  such  discretion  should 
remain  as  originally  provided  in  the  statute. 

The  present  lessees  of  the  seal  islands  pay  an  annual  rental  of 
$55,000  and  a  combined  revenue  tax  and  royalty  of  $2. 62  J  i)er  skin, 
and  an  experience  of  twenty  years  has  shown  the  capability  of  the 
leasing  system,  when  faithfully  administered,  to  respond  to  the  various 
public  interests  concerned. 

The  Pribylov  Islands  are  now  the  only  important  sources  of  supply 
for  merchantable  seal-skins.  The  herd  which  makes  those  islands  its 
home  is  variously  estimated  to  number  from  four  to  six  millions  of 
seals,  but  the  Treasuiy  agents  on  duty  at  the  islands  have  begun  to  note 
an  apparent  decrease  in  the  number  of  seals  resorting  to  the  islands  in 
the  breeding  season.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  any  such  decrease 
Is  but  temporary,  for  should  the  Pribylov  herd  disappear,  there  is  none 
to  replace  it.  It  is  estimated  that  upwards  of  200,000  seals  were  killed 
by  unauthorized  scaling  vessels  during  the  breeding  seasons  of  1888 
and  1889,  and  as  the  great  majority  of  these  were  cows,  there  was  an 
almost  equal  loss  of  pup-seals.  It  is  ob\ioiis  that  the  herd  must  soon 
disappeai*  under  such  a  decimation  of  its  productive  membei-s,  even  if 
the  habitual  use  of  lire-arms  did  not  tend  to  drive  the  seals  away  from 
their  haunts  in  advance  of  their  extermination. 

The  act  of  March  2,  1889,  confers  all  the  needed  authority  upon  the 
Executive  to  protect  the  seals  within  the  waters  of  the  United  States, 
but  an  appropriation  is  necessary  to  provide  effective  means  for  exer- 
cising that  authority.  There  are  not  enough  revenue  cuttei-s  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Department  to  properly  police  the  sealing-grounds 
during  the  dense  fogs  that  prevail  throughout  the  breeding  season,  and 
the  great  number  of  petty  vessels  engaged  in  marauding  would  render 
it  imiKJesible  for  their  captoi-s  to  furnish  prize  crews  to  take  them  all  to 
Sitka  for  condemnation.  The  present  state  and  x>fospects  of  the  in- 
dustry seem  to  call  for  prompt  and  energetic  measunvs  to  preserve 
the  valuable  Pribylov  herd  from  destruction  or  dispersion.  It  is 
suggested  that  a  sufficient  force  of  cruising  vessels  should  be  chart' 
Ab89 8 
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ered,  equipped,  and  manned,  as  auxiliary  to  such  revenue  vessels  as 
could  be  spared  from  stations,  and  a  depot  for  prisoners  established  at 
Ouiialaska,  whence  they  could  be  transferred  to  Sitka,  and  dealt  with 
according  to  law.  It  is  believed  that  t^^o  or  three  seasons  of  ener- 
getic effort  would  break  up  the  present  desti-uctive  and  threatening 
operations. 

REVEIOJE  MARINE. 

• 

The  expenses  of  the  revenue-cutter  service  were  $965,500  during  the 
fiscal  yeai,  of  which  $67,000  were  spent  in  rci^airs  to  six  of  the  vessels, 
and  }?10,500  for  anchorage  duty.  Thirty -seven  vessels  were  in  com- 
mission during  the  year.  The  cruising  record  shows  a  decrease  in  the 
aggregate  number  of  miles  traveled,  which  is  due  to  the  necessity  of 
totally  withdrawing  some  worn-out  vessels  and  laying  up  others  for 
repairs.  Two  new  vessels  are  under  construction,  and  six  others  are 
much  needed  for  service  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Galveston, 
San  Francisco,  and  Astoria ;  such  vessels  to  be  of  moderate  size  and 
cost. 

During  the  summer  the  revenue  steamer  Bear^  aided  by  the 
naval  steamer  Thetis^  established  the  i)re^cribed  refuge  for  seamen  at 
Point  Barrow,  on.  the  northern  extremity  of  Alaska.  The  house  is  a 
strong  and  warm  structure,  with  a  comfortable  accommodation  and 
equiiDment  for  seventy-two  persons,  including  an  ample  supply  of 
pro^isions,  fuel,  and  medical  stores.  The  cost  of  this  refuge  and 
equipment  has  been  $12,201.38,  leaving  a  balance  of  $2,898.62,  ap- 
plicable to  the  pay  of  the  keeper  and  his  two  assistants. 

Conformably  to  the  act  of  May  16,  1888,  anchorage-grounds  were 
established  and  regulations  prescribed  for  the  bay  and  harbor  of  New 
York.  The  revenue  steamer  Manhattan  was  assigned  to  the  duty  of 
enforcing  the  anchorage  regulations.  Within  the  six  months  ending 
with  the  liscal  year  1,328  vessels  were  found  improperly  anchored, 
whereof  948  were  towed  to  a  proper  anchorage,  and  the  others  removed 
upon  notice. 

Pureuant  to  the  purpose  of  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  warn- 
ing all  persons  against  the  violation  of  existing  laws  for  the  protection 
of  seal-life  in  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea,  the  revenue  steamer  Bmh 
was  directed  to  aid  their  enforcement,  and  began  her  cruise  in  those 
waters  on  June  24,  wliich  lasted  until  the  25th  of  the  following  Augusts 

During  the  cruise  seventeen  suspected  vessels  were  boarded  and 
searched.  The  British  schooners  Black  DiaDwnd,  Minnie,  Faihfinderj 
JimnUa,  and  lAUie,  and  the  American  seliooner  James  G.  Swan,  were  found 
to  have  violated  the  law  against  sealing  in  the  waters  of  Alaska,  and,  with 
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the  arms  on  board  and  2,472  sealskins,  vrore  seized,  and  the  arms  and 
skins  being  removed,  tlie  vessels  were  ordered  to  re])air  to  Sitka  for 
judicial  proceedings.  These  ord(M-s  were  disregarded  by  the  mtusters 
of  the  several  vei?sels,  who  took  tlirm  to  their  home  ])ortvS. 

During  her  visit  to  the  Arctic  the  steamer  Bc'^r  rendered  mat-erial  as- 
sistance to  sundry  whaling  v(\ssels,  and  on  hei'  return  cruise  brought 
to  Sitka  four  seamen  and  live  minei*s  found  dangeroiLsly  sick.  The 
customary  aid  was  rendered  during  the  year  l)y  the  reveinie  cuttei^s  to 
the  Life-Saving  S(jrvice,  a  distance  of  7,713  miles  having  been  cruised 
in  the  poifonuance  of  this  special  duty.  In  the  month  of  September 
the  revenue  cutter  Ruah.  on  her  voyage  from  I>(;hring  Sea,  co;tsted  in 
search  of  the  disabled  scliooner.4/;>//a,  and  finding  her  at  Yakutat  Bay. 
took  oiT  hei  crew  and  passengers,  numbering  twenty -three  peisons, 
whom  she  land(Hl  at  Sitka. 

Tlio  thirty-seven  vessels,  heretofore  mentioned  as  in  commission  dur- 
ing the  year,  cruised  274,287  nautical  miles  ;  boarded  22,8^)3  vessels,  of 
which  1,127  found  violating  the  law  inenrrcd  pi'nalties  aggregating 
$445,190.70.  A  total  of  122  dlstress<(i  v(^ssels  were  assisted,  their 
vabie  with  that  of  theii  cargoes  amounting  upwards  of  ^2,500,000. 
Twenty-six  pei-sons  were  rescned  from  dmwniiig.  and  1,021  persons 
were  on  the  distressed  vc^ssels  assisttsl. 

The  i>ersonuel  of  the  service  consists  in  220  commissioned  ollicei-s,  27 
pilots  and  815  seamen. 

LIGHT- HOUSE  SKRVICE. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  one  hundred  an<l  llfty-one  new  lights  were 
established  and  two  (iis(!ontinued.  There  lias  also  b<HMi  a  material  in- 
ci*e;ise  in  the  number  and  distribution  of  other  aids  to  navigation.  The 
eHtiniates  rail  for  a  considerable  inerea.se  upoi>  current  apju'opriations, 
and  if  (^■^ngress  should  not  deem  it  ;idvi'<abk}  to  grant  Hi*'  full  amount, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  reduction  will  fall  upon  eonl<Mni>lat<'d  new  works 
rather  than  that  the  maintenance  of  existing  Avt)rks  should  be  impaired. 
The  great  storms  prevalcMit  during  the  year  have  faHen  heavily  upon 
the  Light-IIoa^e  M^tiil»lishmeiit,  and  lh<t  call  for  new  light  ships  and 
light-houst'!  tendei-s  is  an  imperative^  one. 

Legislatitm  is  needed  to  prescribe  penaltic^s  for  violation  of  the  reg- 
ulations for  lighting  bridges  over  navigabh'  watei-s,  and  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  inexpensive  lighted,  in  addiiiou  to  the  provision 
for  uulighted,  beacons. 
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MAEINE-H06PIIAI.  6EBTICS. 

This  service^,  originally  eslablislied  for  the  eare  of  dck  and  disalded 
st'umeu  ami  the  bygiene  of  merchant  ressels.  has  become  additionally 
charged  ^'ith  important  duties  relatiTe  to  the  public  health.  During 
the  liscnl  yeai*  nearly  50,000  sick  and  disaUed  seamen  were  relieyed 
at  eighteen  marine  hospitals  and  two  hundred  and  ten  relief  stations. 
Physical  examinations  were  held  of  merchant  seamen  prior  to  ship- 
nient,  of  pilots,  incluslYe  of  tests  for  color-blindness^  of  snrfinen  for 
the  Life-Siiving  Service,  and  of  officers  for  the  Bevenne  Marine. 

For  the  safe  guarding  of  the  jmblic  health,  seven  national  quaran- 
tine stations  ai-e  in  operation,  besides  hygienic  laboratories  for  investi- 
gation of  the  c*aiise:>  and  treatment  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  a  x)eriod- 
ical  bulletin  is  published,  circulating  information  rdatiye?  to  the 
appcamnee  and  movement  of  epidemics.  There  has  likewise  been 
much  iuhuul  administration  of  a  sanitary  character,  particulariy  in 
CA)uniH,*tion  with  the  recent  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  Florida. 

The  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  for  the  Marine-Hospital 
Service  Mci-e  $540,134.53,  and  $246,995  were  expended  for  preventing 
the  spread  of  epidemic  disease. 

In  his  accompanying  rei>ort,  the  Supervising  Surgeon-Cteneral  asks 
for  a  small  addition  to  the  clerical  force  of  his  office,  and  for  the  repeal 
of  the  statutory  restriction  upon  the  assignment  of  officers  to  duty  at 
Washington,  and  these  recommendations  are  approved. 

STEAMBOAT-DfBPECnON  8EBVI0E. 

The  cost  of  this  service  was  $256,994.36  for  the  fiscal  year,  a  slight 
decrease  from  the  expense  of  the  previous  year.  During  the  past 
fifteen  years  there  has  been  a  gain  of  73  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
domestic  steam-vessels,  and  an  increase  of  27  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of 
Inspection.  The  loss  of  life  on  steam-vessels  has  been  reduced  64  per 
cent. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  laws  be  repealed  which  provide  a  separate 
establishment  for  the  inspection  of  foreign  steam -vessels,  and  that  the 
inspectors  of  domestic  steam-vessels  be  authorized  and  required  to  per- 
foj*m  all  necessary  services  in  connection  with  the  insi>ection  of  foreign 
steamships. 

The  offices  proposed  for  abolition  are  virtually  sinecures,  and  mudi 
sought  after  in  consequence,  and  until  they  are  abolished  the  Executive 
will  remain  subjected  to  importunity  to  fill  them.  The  services  of 
ee  of  these  ollicers  have  been  dispensed  with. 
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Ex^ng  statutes  fix  different  rates  of  pay  for  the  inspecting  oflGlcers 
at  the  several  ports,  and  the  present  result  is  great  inequality  and  in- 
justice. ,  It  is  advised  that  the  Department  be  authorized  to  newly  rate 
the  salaries  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriation  for  the  service. 

LIFE-SAVING  SERVICE. 

The  statistics  of  the  Life-Saving  Service  continue  to  show,  as  they 
have  long  done,  the  admirable  character  of  an  institution  that  Congress 
created  and  has  maintained  on  a  liberal  scale.  The  humane  work  of 
the  service  during  the  past  fiscal  year  embraces  the  rescue  from  peril 
of  3,106  lives. 

In  addition  to  this,  property  exceeding  in  value  the  sum  of  $5,000,000 
was  saved  from  destruction.  Among  the  additions  of  the  year  to  the 
fitcilities  of  the  service  have  been  three  new  stations,  with  seven  others 
still  under  construction,  making  in  all  two  hundred  and  thirty-two 
stations. 

The  compensation  to  surfmen  of  $50  per  month  when  employed  upon 
such  perilous  duty  is  inadequate  at  some  of  the  stations,  and  it  is  ad- 
vised that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  authorized  to  adjust  the  pay 
of  these  employes  at  their  several  stations  according  to  the  equities  of 
the  case.  The  particulars  of  the  operations  of  this  branch  of  the  serv- 
ice are  contained  in  the  report  of  the  General  Superintendent. 

COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY. 

The  Superintendent  of  this  service  being  required  by  law  to  report 
annually  and  directly  to  Congress,  reference  is  to  be  had  to  his  report 
for  a  statement  of  the  size,  distribution,  employment,  and  cost  of  the 
staff,  and  of  the  expense  of  the  service  at  large. 

An  increase  of  expedition,  issue,  and  demand  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
publication  work  of  the  bureau,  which  has  embraced  49  new  charts,  22 
revised  editions  of  old  charts,  13  notices  to  mariners,  7  miscellaneous 
bulletins,  a  collection  of  tide  tables,  and  sundry  editions  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Coast  Pilots.  Field-work  in  triangulation  for  determining 
the  topography  of  the  country  has  been  done  in  thirty-three  of  the 
Btat68  and  Territories,  and  hydrographic  work  in  seventeen  States  and 
Territories. 

The  Navy  Department  has  been  assisted  in  selecting  navy-yard  sites 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  on  the  South  Atlantic  coast  and  North 
Fadflo  coast  of  the  United  States.  Progress  has  been  made  in  the 
triangalations  to  connect  with  the  work  of  the  Northeastern  Boundary 
Survey  and  that  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.    The  work  for  a  pro- 
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visional  determination  of  the  Alaskan  and  British  Cdambian  bonndary 
has  been  entered  npon.  A  ^orrHV.  with  examinudon  of  the  oyster- 
grounds  of  North  Carolina,  has  been  made  at  the  request  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  that  State,  and  there  has  be^^n  co-operation  with  sundry  Stalie 
geo^itiphiciil  and  geological  surveys. 

The  report  \^ill  sliow  tiie  operations  and  appliances  for  seeming 
gi-eater  accuracy  in  the  standards  f>f  weight  and  measure,  and  in  the 
establishment  of  a  true  ratio  between  the  statutory  and  m^rical 
Standanls  of  len;rtii. 

Tlio  United  States,  upon  tlu*  invitation  of  the  German  Government, 
has  l>ocome  a  uurmber  of  tlie  Int*-rnational  Geodetic  Association,  and 
will  bo  ri*pr<iSfrnted  at  its  ai>pr'^;acl)in;r  meeting.  The  growing  work  of 
the  Service  calls  for  niore  ojiice  accommodation  at  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment. 

ENGRAVIXG   AND  PRDsTIXG. 

Conc^rr-ss  having  by  succf-ssivo  acts  prohibited  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  steaiii  plat<^^printing  niachines,  or  the  repair  or  reconstmc- 
tion  of  the  sam'^r.  or  the  jiaymcnt  of  a  higher  or  further  royalty  than 
one  cent  i)er  tlionsjind  iniprf^ssions.  it  was  deemed  l>est  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  sucli  machines  in  the  Bureau  of  Engmving  and  Printing 
after  1h(*  clos(i  of  th«^  fiscal  ywir.  The  i)re.ss  work  is  now  all  done  by 
haiid-i)n*ss4*s,  in  a  .safi> factory  manner,  and  the  estimates  for  the  ap- 
l)roacliing  fiscal  year  liav(*  iM-r-n  made  upon  the  assumption  that  steam- 
l)resses  are  not  again  to  b<*  used. 

PUflLKJ    nmLDIXGS. 

There  are  under  tin*  (ronliol  of  ilio  office  of  the  Supervising  Archi- 
tect of  this  Dcpailnieiit  22U  complt^ted  and  occupied  buildings  to  be 
can*d  for  from  the  annual  api)r()i)riati()ns  for  **Eo])aii'S  and  Pi-eserva- 
tion,"  ''VaultSj  Saft;.-,  and  Locks,''  and  repairs  to  '^Heating  Appa- 
ratus.'' 

During  the  past  year,  work  of  construction  and  repairs,  specially 
ai>propriated  IV>r,  hav<^  bi'en  prosecuted  upon  8i  buildings,  of  which 
number  25  have  been  (•oinpleted. 

The  tokil  <;.\|M:ruli1'.ir(;  (luiitii^  ihc  yc-.r  ihr /\tr<,  construction  of  now 

liuil(lin;4s,  an<l  ivpiiirs,  .sTKr.i:il!y  iippron-iiiti'd  fur  niri^rcgatcs $4,773,3*22  88 

Tor  repairs  5in«l  i)rrs(  rv.ition  ol  (■oni])]'U:l  IniiUlin^is 182,058.02 

For  lieatinj^  ap]>ar:ilus  I'.-.r  new  pul)li<'  })uiI(Ungs .•..  16,106  54 

For  H'paii-s,  lieatin;:  appar.iius  in  completed  Imildingn 67,035  01 

For  vaults,  safof?,  and  locks 55,449  37 

For  pholo^^raphic  linjilication  ofjilan-^  lor  p.iMic  Imildings 4,433  91 

ThuH  niakin;^  a  tr)t.;l  expenditure  during  the  yciu*  ot 5, 098, 405  73 
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I  invite  attention  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Supervising 
Architect  as  to  the  method  of  selecting  Rites  for  i)ublic  buildings. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  this  duty  should  be  devolved 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It«  execution  causes  much  inter- 
ruption to  the  business  of  the  Department  in  the  prolonged  hearings 
of  parties  interested,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  Secretary  to  make 
as  satisfactory  selections  as  could  be  made  by  a  commission.  I  there- 
fore concur  in  his  recommendations  that  in  future  appropriations  for 
the  purchase  of  sites  Congi*ess  authorize  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sions to  examine  all  matters  connected  with  proposals  leceived,  and 
to  report  their  decisions,  which  shall  he  final,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treiwuiy.  I  also  concur  in  his  recommendations  that  increased  accom- 
modations be  provided  for  the  engineering  and  draughting  division 
of  his  office.     The  present  accommodations  are  entirely  inadequate. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMUIA. 

The  net  expenditures  on  account  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
fiflonl  yeai'  1880  were  $5,218,660.91^.  The  revenues  dei|osited  in  the 
Treasury  on  this  account  for  the  wime  period  were  §2,523,950.69. 

There  have  lKH3n  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  1.SS9  $24,000  of  the  3.65 
per  cent,  bonds  in  payment  of  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims  against 
the  District.  There  have  bet^n  retired  by  tlu^  oi)orations  of  the  sinking- 
fund  during  the  same  period  *163,400  of  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 
District,  making  a  net  reduction  of  $139,400,  and  reilucing  the  annual 
interest  charge  §27,1>41. 

When  the  duties  of  the  late  (jommissionei's  of  the  sinking-fund  were 
assumed  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  on  July  1,  1878,  the 
bonded  debt  amountiHl  to  *522,106,t>50,  which  has  since  been  increased 
9917,500  by  the  issue  of  3.65  percent,  bonds  in  exchange  for  cei-tiiicivtes 
of  the  boanl  (»f  audit  and  in  paymt^nt  for  judgments  of  the  Court  of 
Claims.  There  have  also  been  i.ssued 81,092,300  twenty-year  5-per-cent. 
funding  lK>nds  to  rej)lace  maturing  bonded  indebteiiness.  The  bonds 
retired  dnring  tlie  same  period  amounted  to  .^3,974,400. 

The  bonded  d<'bt  July  1,  1889,  was  $20,142,050,  showing  a  net  reduc- 
tion of  $1,964,600,  and  a  reduction  in  the  annual  interest  charge  of 
♦137, 157. 72  since  July  1,  1878. 

The  total  issue  ot  the  3.65  per  cent,  bonds  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  1880  was  $14,660, 750. 

Of  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  District,  ><3,330,550  will  be  ])ay- 
ableinl891,  andi9949,300  in  1892.  As  all  of  these  maturing  bonds 
bear  G  or  7  per  cent  interest^  provision  should  be  nuide  to  refund  them 
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at  a  lower  rate,  and  attention  is  invited  to  the  plan  submitted  in  the 
Treasurer's  annual  report  on  the  sinking-fund. 

The  amount  realized  from  the  sale  of  bonds  in  which  the  retentions 
from  contractors  with  the  District  of  Columbia  were  invested,  exceeds 
the  sum  necessary  to  pay  the  amounts  originally  withheld. 

The  net  surplus  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1889  was  $29,651.23, 
which  has  been  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as  a  miscellaneous  receipt  to 
the  credit  of  the  United  States  and  District  of  Columbia  in  equsJ  parts, 
as  required  by  the  act  of  February  25,  1885. 

Detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia will  be  found  in  the  reports  to  be  submitted  by  the  District  Com- 
missioners, and  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  ex  officio  Com- 
missioner of  the  sinking-fund  of  the  District. 

CIVIL  SERVICE. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  personnel  and  efficiency  of  the  service  have 
been  in  no  way  lowered  by  the  present  method  of  appointments  to 
clerical  positions  in  the  Department.  The  beneficial  influences  of  the 
civil-service  law  in  its  practical  workings  are  clearly  apparent  Hav- 
ing been  at  the  head  of  the  Department  both  before  and  after  its  adop- 
tion, I  am  able  to  judge  by  comparison  of  the  two  systems,  and  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  present  conditiou  of  affairs  as  pref- 
erable in  all  respects.  Under  the  ojd  plan  appointments  were  usually 
made  to  please  some  one  under  political  or  other  obligations  to  the  ap- 
pointee, and  the  question  of  fitness  was  not  always  the  controlling  one. 
The  temptation  to  make  removals,  only  to  provide  places  for  others, 
was  always  piesent  and  constantly  being  urged  by  strong  influences, 
and  this  restless  and  feverish  condition  of  departmental  life  did  much 
to  distract  and  disturb  the  even  current  of  routine  work.  Under  in- 
strumentalities which  are  now  used  to  secure  selections  for  clerical 
places,  the  Department  has  some  assurance  of  mental  capacity,  and  also 
of  moi^l  worth,  as  the  character  of  the  candidates  is  ascertained  before 
examination. 

The  manifold  duties  of  the  Department  require  the  closest  applica- 
tion on  the  i^art  of  the  Secretary  and  his  assistants,  and  the  freedom 
from  importunity  now  enjoyed  for  appointmente  to  places  that  are 
within  the  classified  ser\dce,  and  the  saving  of  valuable  time  hereto- 
fore devoted  to  the  distribution  of  minor  patronage,  are  of  very  great 
advantage,  and  enables  these  officers  to  devote  more  thought  to  the  im- 
portant questions  of  administration  constantly  arising.  The  clerks 
received  from  the  Civil-Service  Commission  usually  adapt  themselves 
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readily  to  the  duties  they  arc  called  upon  to  perform,  and  rank  among 
the  most  efficient  in  the  Department. 

This  Department  has  for  the  past  twenty  years  conducted  exami- 
nations, under  its  own  regulations,  for  promotions  in  its  service,  and 
employes  have  been  advanced  from  one  grade  to  the  next  highest 
only  after  having  passed  a  standard  examination  intended  to  demon- 
strate their  capability  as  compared  with  those  who  have  already  reached 
the  higher  grades,  and  to  test  their  familiarity  with,  and  proficiency  in, 
the  special  work  upon  which  they  have  been  engaged.  This  system  of 
promotion  has  worked  satisfactorily,  and  reaches  beyond  the  ascertain- 
ment of  individual  excellence.  Clerks  have  the  fact  constantly  before 
them  that  to  gratify  a  laudable  ambition  for  advancement  they  must 
always  be  prepared,  as  the  opportunity  for  promotion  may  come  at 
any  time,  to  submit  to  tests  which  will  disclose  their  aptitude,  their 
diligence,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  class  of  work  they  have  been 
performing.  It  keeps  the  service  in  better  form  and  relieves  the  ap- 
pointing power  of  much  persistent  persuasion  from  outside  sources  to 
elevate  clerks  who  are  illy  prepared  to  fill  the  higher  grades.  I  take 
pleasure  in  referring  in  this  connection  to  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
examiner,  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  report.  Among 
the  few  positioas  in  the  Department  excepted  from  the  operation  of 
the  civil-service  law  are  the  special  agents,  whose  duties  are  very 
important  and  require  abilitias  of  a  superior  order.  It  has  therefore 
been  thought  best  before  appointment  to  subject  the  selected  applicant 
to  a  test  of  his  fitness  for  the  place,  and  this  has  been  done  during  the 
past  few  months  with  excellent  results.  The  advisability  of  pursuing 
the  same  course  with  chiefs  of  divisions  is  having  serious  consideration 
at  this  time. 

The  several  rei>ort8  of  the  heads  of  offices  and  bureaus  are  herewith 
tranfimittcd. 

WILLIAM  WINDOM, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Honorable 

Th£  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatiyes. 
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REPOET  OF  THE  TREASURER. 

Teeasuiiy  op  the  United  States, 

Washington,  November  1, 1889. 
Sir  :  i  iiavo  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  on  the  operations 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  condition  of  the  public  business  introsted  to 
my  charge. 

BEOBIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  fiscal  year  which  closed  on  June  30, 1889,  a  few  weeks  before  the 
end  of  the  first  century  from  the  organization  of  the  Treasury  Depart 
ment,  while  not  distinguished  by  nny  conspicuous  events,  was  a  re- 
markable one  in  the  history  of  the  public  finances.  The  net  revenues, 
amounting  to  $3vS7,05(),058'81,  have  been  exceeded  but  five  times  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Government,  the  receipts  from  customs  having 
reached  the  highest  point  ever  attained.  The  increase  of  revenues  over 
the  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  was  $7,783,984.08.  The  ordi- 
nary expenditures,  also,  were  greater  than  those  of  any  other  year, 
except  the  period  whicli  bore  the  cost  of  the  war,  having  been,  exclu- 
sively of  ])ayments  on  account  of  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt, 
$22,342,65().9o  greater  than  tho.se  for  the  fiscal  year  1888.  The  surplus 
revenues,  including  the  amount  expended  in  premium  on  bonds  pur- 
chased, wore  $105,05:3,443.24:,  a  decrease  of  $14,558,672.85  as  compared 
with  the  ])receding  year. 

The  receipts  from  issues  of  the  ])ul)lic  debt  were  $245,111,350,  mak- 
ing with  the  surplus  revenues  a  total  of  9'»5(),1()4,703.24.  The  disDurse- 
ments  on  account  of  the  debt  were  $31S,922,412.35  for  principal,  and 
$17,292,302.05  for  premium,  in  all  8a;i(>,214,775,  leaving  $13,950,018.24 
as  an  increase  in  the  balance  charged  to  tiie  Treasurer. 

As  shown  by  the  warrants  issued,  the  revenues  of  the  Post-office  I)e- 
partmetit  were  $rM,r)94,2;U.53,  and  tlie  expenditures  $01,111,748.61. 
To  cover  the  deficit.  >«:3,S70,039.rJ  was  drawn  from  the  appropriation 
made  by  Con^rnsss  and  >fl,540,877.9()  from  the  balance  on  deposit  in  the 
Treasury.  Of  the  receipts,  $2;>,()Sl,442.4r>  was  paid  into  the  Treasury 
and  $32,012,789.08  was  disbursed  by  postmasters  dii'ectly,  the  war- 
rants but  not  tli(»-  money  passin;^  through  the  Treasurer's  accounts. 
The  disbursements  made  through  tlie  Treasury  amounted  to  $29,008,- 
959.53.  As  compared  with  the  ])receding  year  there  was  an  increase  of 
$3,4()4,840.5G  in  the  total  revenues  and  of  $5,217,450.55  iu  the  total  ox- 
ditures  on  account  of  the  postal  service. 
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Tabular  atatonioiits  in  f]ie  n|>])on>'lix  exhibit  in  dotail  all  the  operations 
of  the  year.  The  fonowiii^'^  is  a  siininiary  of  the  ordinary  reeelptJA  and 
expenditures  in  comparison  wiih  those  <»f  Ihe  year  before: 


iSi^S, 


USii.  I     lucreiiHr.  Dccr«'a!*«*. 

I    


CiMtoiiiH I  tJ!:». o: 1 1.  1  ;:•..(.'!  '  <:Jl»!, 832, 741.  (11»  91.741,508.00 

Tnteniiil  rrvf'iiuo '  iJ4.'J'«i;. '71.;='^  "    i::0.  SM. 'MMfJ       "" ' 

Sftlrof  iMiblicljinih Ii.'jnj,0i7.*j;5  i        H,0:iv,(5ril.7n 

MiH«"i'llniieouH  Mimnv?* j  lM,  (JtJ.  Oil.  U'J  1      111.  2U7, 151.  4  i 


<;,584,G41.yj 

.1    $:M03,:if»5.44 

n7H.8Ci).4« 


Total I    :{7!).  2i:f;.  074. 7,i     :j87.  «•:..>,  o:./<.  84  .  ii,  nw.2io.no  ■     :i,  C42. 225. 92 

Net  incnaAc ' ' ,    7,  7^:1.  !>X4.  j'H    


BziM'Tiditun'Moii  ui-ooiiiit  oi*—               |  j 

Civil  nml  mi ^<  -I1.iii.>«>iih:                 '  I                                                           ' 

liiiililir.Ls  •■•!■ ■      C^.TiO.  t".  ::.         20.  l.M,  142.08  ■ 205,31.7.07 

Inii-iir.:!  i\  vr:iin«    ::.  hi '.».  V.?.  1»J  .        :'., 9H,  4r,«.,3(t  ,        131.908.::0    

Iiit^uiiioivil  O.H"! -i.  p'»t«i:t.,.  I 

Ho.) 7.8;-:>.4i;k41  7,  3.V.»,  7fM».  25 '  409.UTH.  16 

T»-r:..s;irv  [iiujn-r  (!•  ;:'^l;:l  i\  .-.  ^  1 

eTiTiuivf.  .mil  otlii"-i-ui>i  |      :i4,  ■" ".,  KM.  :{.'r      42.S17.717.  40       8,  272,2.'»1.07  ' 

DIploMijitic  iUir.i;;ur.l:iiM>ii-(         I.."'.';,  Mil.  to  l,.-<07. 025.72  I       3U4,1(V4..TJ    

Juillclary ,        I.  7.".  1.  «.")'... .7  4.4<i:J,  :rjj.  5!  ■  2in,  529.00 

TT-ir  D.-p;irrini«nt ,      3/i,  .■•22.  IM.  1 1         44, 4.15, 27ii.  s:>  ,    .">.  912,  834.  74  , 

N»vy  n.ipiirtiupnt |      10, a2«. 4:7. •:.')        21, :j78.  nO!». :n  i    4. 4r.2, 371. 00  i 

luti'riur    l>i>|ii  rtiMi'iit    (lu-li.siiH; 

ami  pt*iiHli»ni«)     !      i^n.  .•■v.7,  MIf;.r,t         P+,  ;.in.  uxo.  rf)       7, 979, 170. 25  , 

......    -  -   .-         41. 001. 4W.  2U  I i       3,713,523.18 

17,  2DJ,  3f52.  05  ,    9,021.520.19    

Total 207,  '.12  4, 1*0 1 .:  3       21»'J.  28iJ.  978. 2.'.  '  36,  074,  22U.  51»  ,      4,  710.  04.V47 

NetincrcBKe.. 

8nri*1iii«  availalilu  fi:-  lotlurfimi  of 
dvbt 1    lll.:M1.273.C:t         87, 701, 0?0.  59  1 .!    23.58.1.193.04 


ion  imWlic  ili'br 

8,-J7o..><i2.^'; 

17,  29J,  3f52.  05 

1    9,021.520.19 

207,  924, 1*01.:  3 

2l»'J.28iJ,978.2:» 

'  36,  074,  22U.  59 
31,304,  177.12 

• - 



Tllli  STATE  or  THE  TREASURY. 

The  balance  charged  to  t  lie  Treasurer  on  the  books  of  the  Department, 
June  30,  1888,  was  ji(iMl),44!).001).*j4.  In  ad<lition  tliere  had  been  paid 
into  his  hands,  in  advance  <»('  the  issue  of  wnrrants,  sums  a{;i;re^atin|2; 
$6<)r>,084i.;]J,  with  wliii'h  lie  ]ia<l  not  yet  been  charged.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  amount  orsJS,l01,(i-M.Ul  on  (hM)osil  with  the  States  under  the 
law  of  18.S<5  is  not  borne  on  his  books.  By  ap])lyin;^  these  two  e(»rrec- 
tioHH  the  hahinee  in  theTr<',isurei'\spMieral  account,  shown  by  his  books 
to  have  been  $^»;il,lU';.5iI.J,^,  is  vcrilied.  A  .M-ar  hiter  the  balance  on 
the  books  of  the  I)4'pariment  stootl  ar  }?(I7.S,;J91),II8.18,  haviiifj:  increase<l 
$13,9.10,018.^1,  as  alrciidy  e\|>hiined.  On  tlie  first  (bite  there  was  in- 
cluded dl,41-*0,l."»0,;M,  ami  on  thi'  hitter,  }?l,llo,43;i.in,  described  as  un- 
available, Ibr  which  tiicie  \\\\v  n^  funds. 

The  statement  of  assets  ;ind  lijibiliijes  in  the  Treasurer's  last  rejmrt ' 
tdiowH  that  «ai  June  o(^  IS''^,  there  was  in  his  custody,  in  cash  and 
efteetive  credits,  s7<»j[,7-1>,r);;r».r>l,  or, excludin;*:  tlicamouni  unavailaiile, 
81 34,81  l,rK{().s:i  u\o}{\  tliaii  w;)s  (rliar;:;ed  to  him  on  the  books  of  (he  I)e- 
I>artuieut.  Thi.^  difi'rri-i.cc  w;is  madi^  u))  of  the  national  bank-note  re- 
demption funds,n;4j^'rc;^.iliii.'4'  i*l  that  time  sl)S,l»L'l),57I.27,  iind  of  other  de- 
po»ita<!Counts,inakin;r.'^;i.'>,-V~»,8  7r».L*:>m()rc,  to;ictlierwitlithe$()0i>,08().32 
alread}'  luontioned.  wliicli  ha<l  been  receivi'd  laii  not  yet  formally  cov- 
ered in.  On  Juiu*  MK  18<s!',  the  c.isli  :nid  credits  amDiinted  to  iif7G<^(>43,- 
87L20,or  l!llI0,7()l,.s:;i.'.h)  :u«)re  ili:iu  ap])e;irs  in  thepMieral  account,  the 
diflference  bein;:  exphiinable  in  tiie  same  iimiiiiei*. 

The  following  is  u  summary  ot  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  at  the 
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end  of  the  fiscal  year  ia  compariaon  witli  June  30,  188fcJ,  the  reserve  of 
tlO0,(MK>,000  held  for  Uuited  States  notes  being  iuclmied  in  tbo  balance: 


Jimt  30.  1888. 

Jmia  »».  IS». 

Asmn, 
G<dd.,„ .•«,,,.•* ,,-.. .,.,.„.-..-.. 

'7,nBLT» 

SIlTcr  nod  minor  ooId  .  ►    ...    *                     .                    .    ..**- 

'''<>  TTfllH 

United  StAtoa  uotoH  natloiikl^bftiik  Dotos,  and  fraotiooal  correiwjj.. 

IK.  5o»  OS 
i  »0 

t  -L       --^ . .  .i-itpiid*i"ir-«i^r/.ir.™«ii"!"iii.ii!^ 

Tout...... „., 

7H,'m,S9^^l 

7lMKIICI^f7LSl 

Cortiflo&t«i  of  depoalt  --,,< ,...., • 

3IW.42d.OT2.  00 

'a 

4^^7:1. 1«l.fl^ 

Pobllo  debt  ftad  tntereBt.. ,.... , 

lt.(M<\a91» 

XatlnDal'banlc  note  redemvtion  fanda    .........  .................. 

83.aH1,9fl0.)O 

DtfnrMltA  And  <IijHbnn|(nir  fU^oonntA  ........... ..........^..Tr-rir-- 

ai,352;.Z».JI 

BaUuc© .•..-.... ...„ ^ 

lM»Off7.Ql7.n 

XOlU   ...•••  •■■»'*«■«*  •■••w«.*^«a  ■■*.*..•*.**.*•..*..*.■••..• 

7W,729,5«5.61 

7fO,U2,mhM 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  it  may  be  not  amiss  to  point  ont  a 
little  more  particularly  that  the  business  of  this  oifice,  so  far  fks  it  re- 
lates to  the  custody  of  the  public  moneys,  deals  with  three  kinds  of 
ihndfi.  First  of  these  are  the  revenut^^,  which  upon  their  colJection  are 
covered  into  the  Treasury  by  warrant  and  held  for  disbursement  upon 
appropriations.  Second  are  "the  gold  and  silver  coin  and  Uniteil  States 
notes  received  in  exchange  for  certificates  of  deposit.  These  moneya 
also  are  covered  by  warrant,  and  charged  to  the  Treasurer  in  general 
account,  the  certificates  issued  being  tr€>ated  as  part  of  the  public  debt 
Lastly  come  the  deposit  accounts,  c^msisting  of  the  bank-note  redemp* 
tion  funds  and  moneys  set  apart  from  the  public  funds  or  received  from 
other  sources  for  specific  pnri>ose8.  These  are  not  covered  by  warrant, 
and  their  amount  is  an  addition  to  the  cash  in  the  Treasury  of  which  the 
Treasurer  alone  takes  account.  The  moneys  received  from  these  several 
Bonrces  are  thrown  together,  but  gold  coin,  standard  silver  dollars,  and 
Uuited  States  notes  equivalent  to  the  respective  amounts  of  cerltticates 
outstanding  must  always  be  on  hand.  This  method  of  handling  the 
several  funds  in  the  Treasury  makes  it  necessary  in  the  staterueuts  of 
assets  and  liabilities  to  include  as  resources  all  the  items  ol'  cash  and 
credit,  there  being  no  way  of  setting  apart,  particular  kinds  of  money 
against  the  several  classes  of  liabilities,  except  in  the  case  of  outstand- 
ing certificates  of  deposit,  as  has  already  been  noticed. 

The  balance  of  the  Treasurer's  general  account,  which  is  comEDonly 
spoken  of  as  the  cash  in  the  Treasury,  consists  therefore  of  the  amount 
remaining  from  the  revenues  and  from  deposits  for  certificates,  in  ex- 
cess of  the  disbursements  on  account  of  expenditures  and  redemp- 
tion of  the  public  debt.  The  general  account  itself,  as  it  appears  oil 
the  books  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury^  is  strictly  a  cash  acoountf  a 
record  of  sums  received  and  disbursed  by  warrant  of  the  Dpr"'''^'*v*Tit, 
showing  the  balance  on  hand,  which  is  the  result  of  past  o\  ^ 

and  is  independent  of  prospective  revenues  or  matured  ohligai  u>uh.  If 
the  amount  of  the  public  debt  and  of  this  balance  be  correctly  stated, 
a  simple  subtraction  will  show  the  debt  less  ca^h  in  the  T 

On  the  Treasurer's  books^  however,  there  are  writteir  a;:  i  '^  I^aI- 

ance  those  demand  liabilities  of  the  Treasury  proper  which  ;  la 

the  pubUc  debt,  consisting  of  the  certificates  ot  deposit  on:  ^. 

with  matured  and  uupaid  principal  and  interest,  and  interest  nu^aiuw 
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bat  not  yet  doe.  The  balance  of  the  accoant  so  stated,  exclasive  of  the 
$100,000,000  for  some  time  treated  as  a  liability  on  accoant  of  reserve 
against  the  United  States  notes,  is  identical  with  that  shown  by  the 
Treasurer's  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities.  In  the  latter  statement, 
however,  there  are  added  to  the  moneys  in  the  Treasury  received  by 
warrant  on  general  account  the  funds  on  deposit  for  disbursement,  and 
also,  on  the  other  side,  to  the  liabilities  above  noted  those  arising  from 
these  deposits.  That  statement  therefore  shows  not  only  the  kinds  and 
amounts  of  all  the  moneys  and  other  resources  in  the  Treasurer's 
charge,  but  also  all  the  outstanding  obligations  of  the  Government  on 
whatever  account^  excepting  only  the  principal  of  the  interest-bearing 
debt  and  the  United  States  notes  and  fractional  currency  in  circulation. 
The  following  is  such  a  statement  for  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
flscal  year,  in  a  form  exhibiting  the  total  available  assets,  the  speciflo 
purpose,  so  far  as  any  is  recognized,  for  which  tbey  are  held,  the  de- 
mand liabilities  on  the  several  accounts,  the  balance  in  excess  of  those 
liabilities,  and  the  available  total  balance  of  moneys  in  the  Treasurei^s 
general  account: 


June  30, 188& 

Jane  30, 1889. 

jLsura. 

Q^ilil  ooln    , .■■■■, **^^x 

$142,023,150.00 
220,491.772.00 
14,915,000.00 

ft3M.420  099  00 

$154, 048, 552. 00 

262.629.746.00 

17,105,000.00 

ttMdard  tiWfr  doiikn ..........  I  ^^  r. ' 

$488,873,906.00 

Ooldi  Cola...... 

82.420,600.75 
110.265,071.71 
20, 928,50a  00 

198,610,172.46 

79,923,468.70 

88,680.075.89 

112.020.73 

7, 055. 54L  08 

1,357.92 

58,712,511.11 

200, 789. 32 

1,876.30 

83,638,240.40 
65,800,027.89 
36,918,323.00 

Miii  r!™.......""......:: 

OKtIflcAtet 

186, 267, 49a  7f 

14.680,622.00 
26, 044, 062. 35 
10,457,669.35 
28,732,115.00 

10.458,004.00 

25,140,172.27 

10, 707, 229. 26 

6,487,181.00 

FmeUoiua  coin 

BnllfA"!  , rT.. 

OtrtiflcAtM 

57, 792  &8a  52 

Uailod  StatM  BotM 

38,430.075.89 
250, 000.  UO 

30,101,875.54 
240,000.00 

CerUfloatM 

30,341,875.64 
225, 62&  06 

yirfTcotai 

VatlOMU-bHik  notiM 

4, 150,  537.  75 

1, 094. 76 

47,2.M»,714.39 

740, 209. 75 

btmtl  OB  IMrtriot  of  Colombi*  bondB 

• 

1. 435. 70 

^WH 

INM  ............    ..X.. 

70*,  729. 535. 51 

760,643,871.26 

UASDurm. 

3P0,4»,922.00 

1>,  400. 005. 20 

1,607..^')6.H5 

10,125,130.20 

22U,80o,60a61 

630,624,091.01 
134. 205. 444.  CO 

433,873,298.00 
1,911,485.26 
1.2n4.049.82 
9,434.501.51 

10i',0»7,047.17 

latoc— 1  dne  md  onpold 

a^aama^^  ...........a 

644, 610,  SSL  76 

ValloBd.teBkiio(oi«doinptlon  fnnfli. 

08,929,571.27 
2I.U«l9.3fl0.2l 
13,276.474.02 

83,681,260.16 
23,921.500.93 
8,  430.  620. 41 

116,038,488.50 

TMiA 

704.  729.  W5.  51 

760,648,871.36 
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If  the  bnsiness  of  the  Trea.snry  be  regarded  aR  consistiiifir  of  two 
branches,  namely,  the  issue  and  redemption  of  certificates  of  deposit, 
and  tlie  receipt  and  disbursement  of  the  revenues  and  special  funds, 
and  if  the  coin  and  notes  necessary  for  the  security  of  outstanding  cer- 
tificates be  set  aside,  so  tbat  there  will  be  left  the  moneys  available  to 
meet  current  liabilities  on  all  other  accounts,  the  true  8tat43  of  the 
Treasury  with  reference  to  the  obliffntions  to  be  met  by  the  revenues 
will  be  exhibited  in  the  most  concise  form.  The  showing  fh)m  this  point 
of  view  is  as  follows: 


Juno  80, 1888.       June  80, 1888. 

I 

1 

Gold !  $10:j,610,172.48  $186. 257,  4Ml  79 

Silver  uud  minor  coin 80,  OUG, 38a. 43  •  f»8.018,214.M 

Notes !  45.737,i-T4.80  ,  S4.493.5CaOi 

Deposits  in  bauks '  &i,713,:>ll.  11  47,2M.714,» 

Total !      378,000,047.80  I      330,028,927.81 

Liabilitiis I      ir-J/JD^IjJTiii''      127, 931, 8^or5 

Reserve I      2119,805.000.61        198,007.047.17 

Total I      378,006,947.89        326. 0S8. 0?7. 61 

From  the  precedin|]:  statements  it  appears  that  while  gold  was  lost 
both  in  the  aggre«?ate  and  in  the  amount  not  covered  by  outstanding 
certificates,  the  position  of  the  Treasury  was  stroiifrer  at  the  end  than 
at  tlie  beginning  of  the  year  in  every  respect  but  the  amount  of  re- 
serves, and  in  this  had  nearly  doubh*  the  strength  that  has  been  con- 
sideretl  ample.  The  gold  on  hand  fell  o\Y  nearly  4  per  cent.,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  total  assets,  the  liabilities,  and  the  reserve  all  fell  off 
about  11  per  cent.  At  the  begiiniing  of  the  year  the  lY^e  gold  was 
S'45,O0O,O0Oin  excess  of  the  demand  liabilities,  and  formed  84  per  cent 
of  tlie  reserve ;  at  the  close  it  was  $58,000,000  more  than  the  liabilities 
and  94  per  cent,  of  the  reserve. 

UNAVAILABLE  FUNDS. 

By  a  direction  in  the  act  of  Congress  making  deficiency  appropria- 
tions for  the  Hscal  year,  the  sum  of  $24,0I0.4iJ,  leju'esenting  losses  in 
the  ollice  of  the  assistant  treasurer  in  Xew  York,  was  credited  in  the 
accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  diminishing  by  that  amount  the  unavailable 
funds  carried  on  the  books.  A  loss  of  wlO,000,  reported  in  1886^  by  the 
assistant  treasurer  in  San  Francisco,  and  subseipiently  ascertained  by 
an  oilicial  examination  to  have  occurred,  is  in  the  present  report  stated 
for  the  first  time  as  unavailable.  This  sum,  together  with  the  deficit 
of  $-0,y5U.Sl  in  the  sub-treasury  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  defalcation 
of  8ll,()Il.();^  in  the  assay  otlice  at  Uoise  City,  making  in  all  $42,570.84, 
is  counted  in  the  monthly  statements  of  the  imblic  debt  and  of  the  as- 
sets and  liabilities  of  the  Treasury  as  cash,  there  being  no  aathority 
from  the  JSeeretary  to  treat  these  items  otherwise.  In  former  annual 
reports  the  amount  of  the  twoohler  of  these  losses  was  stated  as  una- 
vailable, and  to  it  is  lu^rein  added  the  etlier,  on  the  ground  that  anchi 
docuiiKMit  should  set  forth  in  the  rullest  manner  the  true  state  of  the 
public  funds.  Exclusive  of  the  amount  on  deposit  with  the  States, 
the  total  deficiency  in  the  cash  as  compared  with  the  amount  charged 
to  the  Treasurer  is  $I,41o,43;5.1)l. 

The  established  method  of  carrying  these  deficits,  by  which  they  are 
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ignored  in  some  of  the  Treasury  stiiteiuents,  and  wholly  or  partly 
allowed  for  in  others,  is  unsatisfactory  ami  (jonfusin^,  if  not  apt  to  en- 
courage abuses.  The  Treasury  ought  not,  by  ai>iK»ariug  to  cover  up 
losses,  to  practice  and  by  its  example  seem  to  sanction  wJiat  is  oiNlina- 
rily  held  to  be  imprudent,  dishonest,  or  criminid.  Tlic  public  accounts 
should  be  so  kept  as  at  all  times  to  show  the  actual  state  of  atfa lis  with- 
out real  or  ai»pareut  discrepancies.  The  Treasurer  should  not  stand 
charged  with  sums  which  have  passed  out  of  the  control  of  the  ])ej)art- 
lueut^  or  for  which  he  individually  has  never  beconu)  responsible  in  any 
sense  or  capacity.  When  moneys  disappear  from  the  Treiisury,  unless 
they  aro  at  once  restored,  the  cash  accounts  should  be  cleared  of  them, 
aud  the  duty  of  keeping  trace  of  them  be  transferred  elsewhere,  along 
with  that  of  recovering  losses  and  punishing  negligenct*.  or  crime.  Jf 
alone  to  avoid  confusion  the  statements  issued  from  the  Treasury  should 
all  be  based  upon  the  same  understanding  of  the  facts,  and  that  the  one 
requiring  Iciust  explanation. 

THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

It  will  aid  toward  a  clear  understiinding  of  the  position  of  the  Treas- 
ury with  refei*ence  to  existing  obligations,  and  of  the  changes  that  took 
place  therein  during  the  tiscal  year,  to  note  the  elements  of  wliit^h  the 
public  debt  is  composed,  and  theirseveral  relations  to  thepubllc  tinances. 
As  officially  stated,  the  debt  consists  of  the  interest-bearing  loans 
not  yet  due  or  payable ;  the  legal-tender  notes,  redeemable  on  deunind, 
and  receivable  on  all  accounts,  but  required  by  law  to  be  reissued  ;  the 
old  dcnuind  notes  and  fractional  currency,  payable  for  retirement ;  and 
all  other  matured  bonds,  notes,  aud  sciuirities,  together  with  all  interest 
due  and  payable,  or  accrued  but  not  yet  due.  Of  these  obligations,  the 
prin(*.ipal  represents  born)wings  on  tlie  public  credit  for  past  expendi- 
tures, and  constitutes  the  debt,  properly  so  called.  The  interest  is  taken 
account  of  on  the  Tretisurer's  books  as  a  (Hirrent  liability,  and  when 
paid  is  reckoned  an  ordinary  expenditure.  To  consider  it  as  a  part  of 
the  debt  itself  may  be  convenient  if  the  total  obligations  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  to  be  shown,  but  at  the  same  time  is  confusing  by  bringing 
into  prominence  an  item  of  running  expense  for  which  ample  provision 
iH  ma<lo  out  of  eun'ent  revenues,  while  all  other  items  of  the  same  char- 
acter are  neglected.  Lastly  there  are  included  jis  i»art  of  the  <lebt  the 
outHtanding  certiQcates  of  dei>osit,  which  <lo  not  represent  borrowings, 
aud  do  not  bring  any  beneUt  to  the  Treasury,  nor  im])ose  ui)on  it  any 
obligation  save  that  of  trusteeship. 

The  public  debt,  as  understood  by  the  Department,  therefore  includes 
all  the  liabilities  of  the  Treasury,  whet  her  d<*ferred,  accrued,  or  matun»d, 
excepting  only  current  expenses  and  the  obligations  arising  from  de- 
IMMits  with  the  Treasurer  for  theredernj)ti«mor  national-bank  notes  and 
for  other  purposes.  These  obligations,  though  no  account  of  the  receipt 
and  disbursement  of  the  funds  troni  which  they  arise  is  ke])t  elsewhere 
than  in  this  oHIce,  and  though  the  funds  tliemselvesare  not  (tonsidered 
part  of  the  public;  moneys,  are  yet  as  valid  against  the  assets  in  the 
Treanurer's  liatids  as  any  liability  on  account  of  the  debt.  To  make  a 
full  statement  of  tht^  condition  of  the  Treasury  with  reference  to  gross 
aiiseta  and  liabilities  on  all  accounts,  and  one  which  bears  th<^  simplest 
relation  to  the  statements  of  cash  and  currcnr  obligations,  it  is  licces- 
Barjy  then^fore,  to  add  to  the  items  imrluded  in  the  debt  tliost^  standing 
in  tlie  Treiisurer's  agency  account.    *Such  a  statement,  in  summary,  for 
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Jane  30, 18S9,  and  the  corresponding  date  in  the  year  before,  is  as 
follows : 


June  80, 1888. 


June  80, 1880. 


Interest-beaxiiif(  debt 

Old  demand  notes 

United  States  notes 

Fractional  carrency,  estimated 

Certiflcatee  of  deposit 

Matured  debt 

Interest  dne  and  unpaid 

▲corned  interest 

Total  debt 

Treasurer's  agency  account — 

Aggregate 

Assets  of  Treasury 

Debt,  less  cash  in  Treasury — 


$1,015,140,012.00 

58,807.50 

346.68U016.00 

6.022.643.82 

386,420,022.00 

2,406.(re5.26 

1.6U7.336.H5 

10,125,13&29 


$804, 477,  SOL  N 

56.442.M 

84(6, 681. 016.  M 

6.916,600.47 

4S3,87l,29&eO 

1,911«48S.2I 

1,201 049.9 

9. 434.  SOL  91 


1,769, 524, 000. 72 
134,205,444.30 


1,694, 644, 9eSiM 
U6^O33,489l50 


1, 903, 730. 414. 22 
764,720,535.51 


1,810, 679, 475u  06 
760.643.871.91 


1,130,000,878.71 


1,050. 034, 603.M 


To  show  succinctly  the  state  of  the  debt  proper  and  the  position  of 
the  Treasury  with  reference  thereto,  all  items  of  current  liability  car- 
ried in  the  Treasurer's  accounts,  together  with  the  equivalent  amount 
of  assets  held  against  them,  must  bo  eliminated,  and  the  principal  of 
the  various  classes  of  obligations  placed  in  comparison  with  the  cash 
balance*  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  as  the  principal  of  the 
matured  debt  is  taken  up  in  the  cash  statement  as  a  liability,  the  amonnt 
of  it,  if  added  to  the  other  debt,  where  it  properly  belongs,  must  be 
added  also  to  the  balance  of  cash.  With  these  changes  the  above  state- 
ment is  reduced  to  the  following  form : 


June  80, 1888. 


June  SO,  1888. 


Interest-bearing  debt 

United  States  notes 

Old  demand  notes  and  fractional  currency 
Matured  debt 

Total  principal  of  debt 

Available  cash  baJance 

Principal,  loss  cash  in  Treasury 


01,015,146,012.00 

346. 681, 016. 00 

6,070,451.32 

2.496,005.26 


$894,477,50100 

846,681,016.00 

6,973,13197 

1.9U,48&.9I 


1,371,302,574.58 
232,301,605.87 


1.250,048.186.31 
200.008,53143 


1,138,000,878.71 


1,050. 034. 601 81 


From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  reduction  of  the  principal  of 
the  debt  proper  was  $121,259,438.35.  There  were  two  items  of  increase, 
one  of  $5,940,  arising  from  the  conversion  of  interest  on  refunding  cer- 
tificates into  4  per  cent,  bonds,  and  another  of  $5,000,  apparent  only, 
resulting  from  the  correction  of  an  error,  which  had  been  carried  idoDg 
in  the  debt  statement  for  a  number  of  years,  in  the  amoant  of  7-30 
notes  outstanding.  The  total  application  of  moneys  to  the  extinction 
of  principal  was  therefore  $121,270,378.35.  There  was  paid,  in  addi- 
tion, $17,292,362.65  as  ])remium  on  bonds  purchased,  making  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  $138,562,741.  Of  this  sura,  $105,053,443.24  was  derived 
from  suri>lus  revenues  for  the  year,  and  $33,509,297.76  was  taken  from 
cash  in  the  Treasury.  The  purchases  of  bonds  aggregated  $82,568,050 
of  ^  per  cents  and  $38,106,400  of  4  per  cents.  The  effect  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  year  upon  the  annual  interest  charge  was  a  redaction  <rf 
$5,239,580.65. 
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THE  CURRENCY. 

The  causes  which  for  some  time  past  have  gradually  been  changing 
the  composition  of  the  circulating  medium,  produced  their  effect  dur- 
ing the  past  tiscal  year.  Under  the  operation  of  the  laws  relating  to 
silver  about  $34,000,000  was  added  to  the  stock  of  that  m^al.  The 
contraction  of  the  national-bank  circulation,  brought  about  by  the  re- 
daction of  the  bonded  debt,  amounted  to  $41,000,000.  But  along  with 
these  changes,  which  have  come  to  be  ordinary,  another  made  itself 
felt,  for  the  first  time  recently,  to  a  degree  that  left  an  impression  upon 
the  year's  record.  For  the  first  time  since  gold  began  to  be  accumu- 
lated preparatory  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  the  end  of 
a  fiscal  year  found  the  stock  in  the  country  less  than  it  had  been  a 
twelvemonth  before.  The  loss  was  $25,760,000.  This,  though  a  con- 
siderable sum,  is  yet  less  than  4  percent,  of  the  amount  in  the  country; 
and  the  fact  of  a  loss  itself  lacks  the  signiticanco  which  might  attach  to 
it  under  different  circumstances.  In  searching  for  a  cause  it  is  per- 
haps unnecessary  to  look  beyond  the  unusual  crowds  of  Americans  that 
have  visited  Europe  the  past  season.  Still,  without  these,  it  would  not 
have  been  strange  if  a  loss  of  gold  had  occurred,  since  the  influx  of 
that  metal  for  some  time  had  been  greater  than  could  be  expected  to 
be  maintained,  having  amounted  to  $115,000,000  in. the  two  years  pre- 
ceding the  last. 

The  metallic  stock  of  the  country,  as  estimated  by  the  Director  of 
the  Mint,  and  the  outstanding  issues  of  paper,  as  shown  by  the  records 
of  this  office,  on  June  30, 1888  and  1889,  were  as  follows : 


Qold  eoln  an«l  ballion 

BIlTer  don«n  and  boUion . 
Fnotioud  ail ver  coin 


Total  coin  and  ballion  . 


gUta-bank  notea 

(Addonand  notea 

Ona  and  two  Tear  notea 

Gonpoond  intereat  notea 

FraflikMial  carrenoy,  eatimattid 

Katloiial>bank  notea 

Unltad  Statea  notea 

Oattiflcatea  of  depoait,  act  of  Jane  8, 1872  . 

Gold  eertiflcatea 

SUTar  eartiflcAtaa 


Total  paper  carrency . 
Ajcicregate 


June  30, 1888. 


June  30, 1880. 


$705, 818, 855. 00 
:]lfl,16l'>,450.'J5 
7e,  40U,  376. 00 


$880,0«3,fl0&00 
ai3.  947. 003. 00 
76, 601. 836. 00 


1. 002,  ;)01. 690. 35  I    1. 100, 612, 434. 00 


230,806.00 
50,  H07.  50  ! 
o:j,  835. 00 
1«J,  .WO.  04)  i 
6,022,643.82  : 
252,  3(:8,;i2!.00 
34C,('>8I,01i(.()0  I 

14,  oi.^cmo.oi)  I 

142,023.  151'.  00 
220, 491, 772. 00 


6, 
211. 
346, 
17. 
l&i, 
202, 


201,170.00 
56, 442. 00 
62,055.00 
185, 750. 00 
016,  690. 47 
378,963.00 
6M1.0I6.00 
195, 000. 00 
048, 552. 00 
629,746.00 


902.042.H81.32  • 


999,  356. 284. 47 


2. 085,  334,  571. 67  ,  2, 099, 968, 718. 47 


The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  of  the  several  kinds  of  currency 
in  the  Treasury  and  in  circulation  : 


June  30,  1888. 


Id  Trctt;*ury. 


Oaia 

SflTar.... 
OtdpapfT 

HaUapal'bank  notoa 

Unitad  Btatca  DutM 

Canlflaataa  of  d«tpoait.  act  of  18?2 

Oald  carUileaiea 

BOYar  eartiflcatea , 


..$311,704,822.40 

,.  I  2H0, 0S:i,  126. 70 

1.357.92 

..'      7.a'i5..'Wl.0H 

63,  345.  97i  89 

2.'>0, 000.  <K) 

20. 9JH,  5lt0. 00 

28,732,115.00 


TMal. 


706^701,438.05 


In  circulation. 


June  30,  1889. 


In  Treasury.     In  circulation. 


$301, 1 1 1,  032.  54  .$.303,  .187, 719. 79 

10.^  8S0,  7«U  G.-1  I  314, 93:..  151.  .W 

7. 46::,  2(J4. 40  I  1,094.76 

24^.  312.  779.  0?  '  4.  l.'iO.  .V17. 75 

293.335,040.11  I  47,  296.  H7.').  .^4 

14,605.000.00  I  210.000.00 

121,  OW,  «l.'»o.  00  '  30.  U I H.  32:{.  00 

20.».  759,  6;.7. 00  i  5, 4y7, 181.  00 


1.370.63.3,133.62  I  712,416,883.36    1.387,551,835.11 


$376,675,785.21 
106.613,777.48 
7. 421,  912. 71 
207.228,425.25 
2!I0.3H4.140.40 
16,  95.'>,  000. 00 
117,130.229.00 
257.142,565.00 


Ab89 9 
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From  the  fac<3  of  the  preceding  statements  it  would  appear  that  there 
wai  an  increase  both  in  the  aggregate  monetary  supply  and  in  the 
amount  held  by  the  people.  The  certificates  of  deposit  are,  however, 
merely  representative  of  moneys  in  the  Ti'easury,  and  to  count  them 
with  the  coin  and  notes  to  which  they  give  title  would  be  a  duplica- 
tion. If  these  be  eliminated,  and  the  actual  moneys  disposed  according 
to  ownership,  the  result  will  be  as  shown  below : 


OatAtandinK. 

XnTreMOTy. 

In  dnmUtkn. 

JufM30,1888. 

Gold - 

SUver 

$705. 818, 855. 00 
386.572,835.35 
606.  512, 059. 32 

(193.610.172.46 
79.923.468.70 
45.737,874.89 

$512,106^68164 
S06^eft9,36&fl6 
560.776,084.4s 

Kotes 

Tot*l 

1.698.904,649.67 

819,271,616.05 

1.97$.  M3.UI.il 

Jvn0  30, 1889. 
Gold   

680.063,505.00 
420,648.91'9.00 
565,482,986.47 

186,257,490.79 
67.792,586.52 
34,493,508.05 

483,806^014.11 
862, 75(0, 342.  tf 

SiWer  .........«••■«•■■- 

Kotea 

580.98$.47&41 

Total  

1, 666, 095, 420. 47 

278,643.685.36 

1.887. 861.  n&U 

These  figures  make  apparent  a  coutraetion  of  about  $33,000,000  in  the 
currency,  resulting  from  the  changes  already  pointed  out  in  the  stock 
of  gold,  silver,  and  national-bank  notes.  In  combination  with  this  the 
$41,000,000  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  produced  an  increase  of  $8,000,000 
in  the  circulation.  Of  the  losi^es,  $1S,000,0()0  in  gold  and  $30,000,000  in 
notes  were  taken  from  the  public,  whose  ownership  of  silver  increased 
by  $56,000,000.  The  ratio  of  gold  to  the  total  stock  of  money  was  41JJ 
per  cent,  at  the  beginning  of  t  he  year  and  40.8  at  the  close.  In  the  active 
circulation  the  proportion  of  gold  fell  off  from  37.1  to  35.6  per  cent. 

To  show  the  significance  of  these  facts,  the  supply  of  precious  metals 
and  of  circulating  notes  other  than  certificates  of  deposit  and  the  pro- 
portion of  gold  to  the  aggregate  are  given  below  for  the  same  date  in 
each  of  the  past  five  years : 


1880. 


188G. 


1887. 


I 


1888. 


Gold :    $:.8fi,  697, 03C  . 

Silver !      28:j.  478,  7?i7 

Notes '      672,703.230  , 


r>90. 774. 401       $0.'»4.  520. 335  i    $70.\  818. 856  I    $880, 063. 565 

.'{ 1 2.  252,  S43  .      3:>-J,  9U:{,  56G         386, 572,  HU5  :       420. 548.  OCI 
G6.\  h91.  iil8        633. 489, 036        606, 61*2, 950  .      6«6. 48^  986 


Total 

1  1,544,960,059 

l,CCS,9I8.fej     1.641.0u2,037 

1.608,904,649 

1.666,005,420 

Percent,  of  gold 

38. 1 

37.7  ,                   3y.9 

i 

41.6 

4ai 

The  figures  for  the  fictual  circulation  are  as  follows : 


1885. 


1880. 


1887. 


Gold ;    $4CS.3n8,141       $434.  2W.  ft-'W  ,     ?=467. 7M,  1 18 

Silver i       184,323,836         IhG,  058,  8:W         'J4C,  •J.-.O.  003 

Notea 647.  3>55. 147  !      638,  9i>8,'8t5         0!l.irJ,656 


ToUl 

Per  ceut.  of  gold  . 


1.  300, 107, 124  i  1, 2C0,  211. 673  |  1,  325. 129. 376 


36.0  I 


34.  S 


35.3 


1888. 


1512, 208, 683 
306,  frf  9. 367 
560,775,084 


1, 879, 683, 184 


87.1 


1889. 


$491.8081,014 
381.750.30 
&AM9l47i 


].a87.8il,flBI 


a&f 
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In  becoming  practically  the  aole  issuer  of  currency,  the  Government 
has  assumed  the  duty  of  supplying  the  needs  of  the  public  for  a  circu- 
lating medium.  Those  needs  are  not  the  same  from  year  to  year  or 
from  season  to  season.  The  yearly  changes  depend  upon  the  growth 
of  the  population  and  the  development  of  business.  Their  eilects  are 
seen  in  the  almost  uninterrupted  expansion  of  the  currency  since  1873, 
which  has  been  the  net  result  of  the  accumulation  of  gold,  the  pur- 
chase of  silver,  and  the  variations  that  have  occurred  from  time  to 
timi'  in  the  volume  of  circulating  notes.  The  means  of  responding  to 
fhtui'e  changes  of  this  character  must  be  provided  by  legislation ;  and 
since  the  amount  of  the  direct  paper  issues  of  the  Government  is  tixed 
by  law,  while  tlie  national-bank  circulation  is  affected  by  other  consid- 
erations than  the  need  for  currency,  and  is  at  present  threatened  with 
ab8olute  retirement,  the  monetary  situation  must  before  long  claim  the 
serious  attention  of  Congress. 

With  the  variations  in  the  wants  of  the  country  produced  by  the 
demands  of  business  in  different  seasons  it  falls  largely  upon  the 
Treasury  to  deal.  The  movements  produced  each  year  by  these  causes 
are  considerable,  and  it  has  been  shown  by  experience  that  unless  they 
are  allowed  free  flow  the  business  public  or  the  Treasury,  or  both,  will 
sufl'er  embarrassment.  Various  ways  have  been  tried  in  the  past  for 
aiding  in  the  distribution  of  currency,  particularly  the  smaller  denom- 
inations, which  takes  place  several  times  a  year,  being  largest  in  the 
autumn  months.  Among  the  expedients  adopted  have  been  the  sale 
of  bills  of  exchange,  effected  at  a  pi'ofit  over  the  cost  of  the  transfer  of 
fiinds  necessary  to  meet  them;  the  shipment  of  silver  coin  or  certifi- 
cates free  of  charge  in  return  for  gold  deposited  in  New  York ;  the 
ahipmeut  of  pa]»er  currency,  at  the  cost  of  the  consignee,  in  exchange 
for  other  denominations  sent  to  the  Treasury,  and  the  side  of  cii*culat- 
ing  notes  or  certifleates  at  a  premium. 

During  the  past  season,  which  w^as  unusually  active,  the  plan  Wiis 
adopted  of  forwarding  currency  from  Washington  at  the  expense  of  the 
consignees,  under  the  Government  contract  with  the  United  Stiites 
Express  Company  for  the  transportation  of  public  moneys,  in  return 
for  deposits  with  the  Assistant  Treasurer  in  New  York.  As  com- 
paratively little  discrimination  on  account  of  distance  is  made  in  the 
rates  fixe<l  by  the  contract,  this  arrangement  proved  very  satisfactory 
to  the  ))ublic  as  well  as  to  the  Treasury.  The  currency  needed  for  tin* 
movencent  of  the  crops  was  amply  and  promptly  su])plied,  with  only 
some  little  embamu^sment  to  the  Treasury  in  providing  the  denoniina- 
tions  asked  for.  Tliis  arrangement,  however,  has  recently  In^en  termi- 
nated by  the  express  company  on  the  ground  that  such  transportation 
does  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  contract. 

It  is  important  that  the  relations  between  the  Treasury  and  the  bnsi- 
DOBfl  public,  particularly  with  reganl  to  the  facilities  that  ought  to  br 
provide<l  for  the  delivery  of  currency  at  distant  i)laces  and  the  return 
of  worn  notes  for  redemption,  shouhl  be  more  delinitiily  settled.  K.spec- 
ially  ineuml)ent  u])on  the  Department  is  it  to  foresee  the  wants  of  the 
people  iu  the  way  of  circtilating  medium  and  to  bo  always  ready  to 
meet  any  demand  that  may  properly  be  made.  The  Treasun^r  slionld 
be  kept  well  supplied  with  the  various  denominations  of  paper,  to  avoid 
the  unnecessary  ditliciilties  which  have  ollen  arisen  from  neglect  ot  tiiis 
obvious  preuatition.  Perhaps  the  least  defensible  plea  that  could  I)e 
opposetl  to  his  re(|uisitions  is  that  the  notes  can  not  be  printed  fast 
enough.  As  a  means  of  keeping  the  circulation  in  good  condition,  of 
aiding  in  the  proveutiou  of  losses  by  wear,  of  making  the  woikotL  ^^>ocei- 
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terfeiters  more  difficult  and  their  detection  more  certain,  it  would  doabt- 
less  be  a  wise  and  popular  measure  to  provide  for  the  return  of  mutilated 
paper  currency  to  the  Treasury  at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 

UNITED  STATES  NOTES. 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  limiting  the  smaller  denominations  of 
th^  paper  currency  to  silver  certificates  and  the  larger  to  gold  certifi- 
cates, the  volume  of  the  legal  tenders  has  been  rapidly  concentrated 
into  notes  of  the  medium  sizes.  None  were  issued  the  past  year  below 
ten  or  above  one  thousand  dollars.  The  largest  increase  was  in  twen- 
ties. 

The  redemptions  of  worn  and  mutilated  notes  amounted  to  $60,450,- 
000,  a  degree  of  renovation  not  more  than  sufficient,  according  to  the  cal- 
culated average  life  of  these  notes,  to  keep  the  circulation  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  redemptions  at  New  York  in  gold  were  $730,143.  The  table 
below  shows  the  amounts  of  each  denomination  outstanding  at  the  close 
of  each  of  the  last  four  fiscal  years. 


De^iiomitiAtJ^Q. 


ISM. 


im. 


ms. 


ism. 


Oiie(1oUiir....^.p ..* 

Tf?cido]lini......,>..*i,, .,*,,, . 

FiTeiloUard .,..•«.*.»«„....... 

Teti  cla]iiir« ...>.......>>.., 

Twenty  ^olLmrs. .^.,.... 

Flft.r  dollarj*.,....,, ------.•-•-*. --- 

Od«»  faiimJrts*!  dDllKra.... .>........>. 

FtTc  buiTdrtHi  di illar» * .....*-- 

FiTG  t  lioiitHi]  d  dtilUm « 

Teti  thaUMiiid  doIlAra.. 

Total... 

LesT  unkuiiii^n  denomliifitlniiii  dis- 
«troy«4  in  sub-tri-jiHtiry  in  Chicago 
ttre. ,.-,... 

OQtftUndlng ,  - .  -  - 


fl7,Clfi3,dS2.4(» 

60,668,661.00 
65. 07a  370. 00 
23,291,205.00 

Bi,  ass,  7m  00 

12,  #24,000.00 
37,3fll,5flO.<>0 

10,000.00 


la,  7VT,  37(L  50 

f),flO8i,AT3.0O 

e5,001,AAO,&0 

80,37U4TL0O 

63.P29,3OL00 

2t,  £K)8L  Bfifi.  OO 

2&,  61:1,400.00 

T,  704.  fiCO.  UO 

31, 107,  500.  00 

45.  i(Oi>.  OO 

IU.000.00 


¥6^  leOl  233,60 
4,9701,09100 
8I,0HBT3.eO 
B0,26440U0O 
@i  813, 1131 00 
n87(»,660.00 
31, 1M»100.00 

8^o«iivOoaoo 

H  303,000. 00 
3&,OM3iOO 

lo.ooaoo 


t,36l.m.M 

8S,Se4v253.M 
H3il  411^11 

3S.oeo.n 

lO.OODM 


a47,66l<0l8.O0 


1,000,000.00 


£47,681,016.00 


1,000,000.00 


347,flSl,01«.0O 


1,000.000.00 


347, 6tl.  016. 0» 


1«000,0Ml» 


340,  «81, 016.00 


3l«,(«l»01S.0« 


»a,68i«oie.oo 


34«,0Sl,01t.ll 


CERTIFICATES  OF  DEPOSIT,  ACT  OF  JUNE  8,  1872. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  activity  in  the  issue  and  return  of  certifioatee 
of  deposit  for  United  States  notes,  without  resulting  in  much  change  in 
the  amount  outstanding.  The  total  issues  and  redemptions  have  been  M 
follows : 


l-'jM*!  j&»r. 

Total 
iBBiied. 

Total 
Tcdeomcd. 

DnUtrtDd- 
ofllMal 

JB»X. 

FlacmljBir. 

TOUl 

luued. 

ToM 

reacniDQu. 

1813.......... 

1*74 ,.. 

8:4,  240.  ODii 
137,  iM}.%  ooo 

«25.  430,  000 
7H  SIS  aft> 

131,810.  ooo' 
KR.  ami  Otki 

ISM,... 

igji3 

* 
$629,700,000 
640  700  000 

981^400.000 

DEM   rtIA  AlWk 

•13,3«8,«ll 

i3,m»i 

1876.-.. 

21 9,  m\  im.  m,  b:-5,  oooI   so;  im,  m  1 

301,  4tni,  wjf^^'  ^R,  m.  000,     33,  I'JK  000' 

37R,  2nr\  Of  Oj  :i2i,  im\  ooo    ss  q  «.  om\ 

1«S4 ,,,, 

fl7<l,«60.00D  004, 430^009 

738,315,000   7iKkU30^0«D 
790  SSfi  00"  701  7BIL  000 

ia70.. ........ 

18«B  -.^- 

1K7 

llt««.,....... 

1878 -_./ 

IfTO 

J««0. 

4fll.Wk-J«.>'  41ti,7-0,000 

&&4,Tao,mx>  ai;5,40t(.«oo 

KH.7,S5,0lnt   58ii,  Ofitf.  000 
tfl±B50  000   Bdl  ^^iri^fAii 

46,  3^«,  ooo 
3S,330,WO 
13,125.000 
il,015,0mJ 

IM7......... 

INSft......... 

1880. 

gJ5  705.  Oi  0  >««.  745,  O&o!      9^«X,m 

§30, 875,  wij"  B^s, 210. 000    ii,m^m 
H7a,m,oooi«ti,»Bo,o<»oj  ii^fecM 

isal 
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GOLD  CERTIFICATES. 

To  meet  au  urgent  demand,  a  new  issue  of  gold  certificates,  of  the  de- 
nominations of  five  and  ten  thousand  dollars,  pa^'Bble  to  order,  was 
begun  in  November,  1888,  reaching  $48,000,000  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
with  $45,000,000  outstanding.  The  greater  favor  with  which  this  issue 
was  received  caused  the  return  of  $31,000,000  of  the  certificates  payable 
to  bearer,  so  that,  with  the  redemption  of  $2,000,000  of  the  series  of  1803, 
there  was  a  net  increase  of  $12,000,000  in  the  total  outstanding.  The 
holdings  of  the  Treasury,  however,  increased  by  $16,000,000;  hence  the 
net  result  of  the  year's  changes  was  a  decrease  of  $4,000,00in  thO  e  actual 
drcalation.  The  issues  and  redemptions  during  the  year,  by  denomina- 
tions, are  given  in  the  following  statement: 


DQnomtiiiiloii. 


3u,  lass. 


T««DtT  doUara ..<..  n^  002.01)0 


One  boDiLnil  doUiin.  . 
FtT«  lititidffHl  ddlAn... 
Ona  Ihauianil  italLuii.*. 
Tif9  thDiuiaiia  dalbiri . . 
Tmi  tboiiMad  dollani. , . 
AecoDJil  irDaftTa  award 


Total. 


AMi9^000 
43. 470,  MO 


144,039,150 


Daring 
fljioal 
year* 


p.ixraiDao 

4h  004, 000 
41, 130,  oou 


7|t^27S,00O 


To  Jtints  30, 
IfiSO. 


E«deeai4HL 


year. 


To  Juno  30t 
l«8e. 


«2t^OlO.OOO,OO$^fi02,B1ie 
iTpSOUvOvO.OO  ItBUi.Mfll 
10,234,  :tOO.UO  :^  021,000 
SO,  844,  000  JJO'  3.2;ia,fiOii 

167.  «H1 ,  OiKK  UO  10, 2^.  S0&! 

470, 45U.  000.  oo'sy,  ooo,  yoo' 


no,oAo,gof! 

2S,  5H7.  200, 
14fl,dfl7,5l>0. 

4a^,r>*o,ii«j. 

4lS.7lJ0,D!lO. 


Oatetflnd- 
JacJuiie 


00  #10, 070, 103 

00     B,  443, 350 

11,047,  JtW 

11,075,500 

21,  ii;i  BtiO 

00 ;  37.  KOOjCiW) 

„  „  „ _,  „  _,  . .,      „ , ...  00'  53.  GOO,  000 

a3,w».5po.4o|.-........i     aa, udo, 560  4o; 


I 


1,  mn,  78sv  e^.  40  «?,  i>49,  (*mu  i^^>  74i.  ssa  40  im,  oii,  e^ 


The  aggregate  transactions  of  the  Treasury  in  these  certificates, 
year  by  year,  are  shown  below : 


Jiaealjiv, 


lasiidtl  duflng 
Hacal  yi^ar. 


Total  iMnad* 


RfidHm«d  dar« 


Total  iod«Bmed. 


OutdUsriaiagat 

cloiui  of 

flac«l  jear. 


SMI. 

i«a». 

IffTV. 

in. 

UT4. 
TJM, 

lira. 

IS7t. 

mm. 

Ml. 
IMS. 


•»8,49ni. 

imni. 
77,««a, 
00,  (My. 
7^7Sl, 
Ml  577. 

«M17, 

7U,2!H». 
00,010, 
H  111. 
60,342. 
la,  317, 


020.00 

4ULI.  oa 
loti.oa 

l^HiO.  00 
DOO.UU 

Buu.ou 
7m.  le 

100.00 
101».00 
20t*.00 
41K^0U 
4^.(10 


lag,  403, 400,  00 
SO7,Ol6v2d0.(lO 

380, 23fl,  940  00 
442^(KIO,ffKI.OO 
4»0,Utf,SO0.l)0 
603,770,400.00 
om:M«,OiM»,(>0 


im. 


iC7ltt. 

41, 4711, 
1»040, 


000,00 
trCHJ.OO 
OWtOO 
000.00 


89,100. 
1^*70, 


OOO.OO 

OVO.0U 


700^714, 
§00.^33, 
01K47&, 

9«8.sn, 

Wi  l«4, 
0^1. 134, 
^1, 134, 

1,007,  844. 
1,100.334, 
l.l73i,aH. 
1.17311S4, 
1,173;,3H 
l,'J5a0U, 
1,337,780, 


7M).40 
680.40 
000,40 
4m.  49 
gAt^4A 
di-Q.  10 
ftf^>.40 
^J.  40 

i^\m 

tME0,40 
Hii<L40 

ifii^ih  4a 
)^L40 
g8i>.4t$ 
800, 4Q 


|fi7,  &45,  800,  00 
101,205,  900.  W 
7»,  MM.  340. 00 

75,270.1150.00 
71,  2'J7,  ffijaOU 

ei,om-'"'00,w 
m,  100^  m\  m 

07.752.flWJ.40 
71.  27Bi  WJO*  OU 
«|,  734.  000.  OO 
4:1,1:50, 000. DO 
47.MK.UW.0O 
4l.27i>,7!iO,IJO 

7,4y».  1 00.  (Hi 

^  221,  Otf).  00 
74S^  hiMJ.  OU 

0.  ^^!I1H,  4?'0,  NJ 
2&,i95,08O.O0 
1!1,00«»,  ftL<i.OO 
ID.  11^,  Jm.  1)0 

0, 6H7,  'I'ia.  IKI 

e^flL*:^06loo 

e7,24U.£lli6.00 


|H7,645, 
18a,S41, 
207,807, 
3:t3, 1&2, 
4^IS.^2. 

47&,oeo, 

030,080, 

070,039, 
747,018. 
831. 062, 

U24h  450, 

WJi,  721, 

073, 130, 

975,  :i51, 

070.  U»7, 

Ogo,400, 

1,  010,  022, 

1,031,  OOL 

1,042,  IWi. 

l,0St,80e;, 

1,110,401, 

i,ii!Ea,T4], 


MO.  00 
00*00 
040.00 
000.  OU 
7riO.UO 
000.00 

3  IKI.  00 
DOO.OO 
&81I.40 

lag.  40 

4fi0.4ll 
480.40 

4  UK  40 
ISO.  40 
2^.40 
I^J.40 
7O0.  40 
241.  40 
2^.1« 
74^1.40 

orca.40 

tmAQ 
730,  40 


130,047,  «eO.  00 

IB,  na.  im.  00 

l7,O7S,ft40.00 
33,080,1  §(^.00 
34,M7.  ia).«U 
19,800,300,00 
32.0fi0.  3W.00 
BO.  400,  OW.  00 
23,830,100.00 
21,790,300.00 
Sa  SHI,  4011.  {H} 
41.  572,  01)0.  m 
44.y07.i!''0.i>0 

1^,  413,  ;mo.  00 

0^  0O4.  &I0,  m 

6,703.020,00 

5.037. 120.  W 

82, 3^0,  OJ  0.00 

0^.  mi,  060,  tH) 

U0,S2:(,  L40.*'O 

131,  lti245.00 

m,4^lHl7.00 

142,023,1^00 

1H04^^2.00 


BILYEB   CERTIFICATES. 


The  increase  in  the  circnlation  of  silver  oertiticates  has  kept  pace 
with  the  rate  for  the  two  previons  years,  b<'ing  alxnit  $50,000,000.  Of 
this  sum  $33,000,000  was  in  new  issues  and  $23,000,(K)0  was  taken 
from  the  OMh  iu  the  Treasury.    The  total  increase  of  $100,000,000  in 
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three  years,  against  a  coinage  of  $100,000,000,  has  practically  taken  np 
the  iiKirgin  of  free  coin  in  the  Treasury,  so  that  in  futnre,  unless  there  is  a 
(considerable  return  of  certificates,  the  supply  will  practically  be  limited 
by  the  purchases  of  silver. 

it  appears  that  the  new  issues  of  the  denomination  of  twenty  dolIarB 
and  under  have  fully  met  the  needs  of  the  country,  so  long  an  embar- 
rassment to  the  Treasury,  for  small  bills.  No  further  difficulty  is  ap- 
prehended in  furnishing  any  denominationB  of  certificates  that  may  be 
wanted,  within  the  limit,  of  cour8e»  of  the  total  issue  authoriased  by  law. 

The  following  table  shows  the  course  of  the  issues  and  redemptions 
during  the  year: 


• 

Ontatiitid* 
Inf  Jdno 

lUUQd, 

OnUtudEDiE 

Jtitieaa^iiA 

BeaoiDliitrtioii. 

TfiJimeao. 

DttHBK 

ToJiui©30* 

ifi^ia 

Ou<?  dollar .  .-,.-**,*, 

*2fl.71l«4 

&l,OM,fl80 
flO,4ll5,M« 
4a,840,liQ 

4,a»i,«oo 

a»0S3,3«« 
480,500 
322,000 

$8,712,000 

«7   TAA  And 

17.  505.  032. 20  1  IS.  102.  02Jt2lO 

irrr  MT  vn  n 

Tnt^  tMUrfl ,< . . 

5,  rao,  OOO     *J^  ^fln  tMO 

4,15l^6T^«0i    4,P03.!i:f4.J^  rL^£;7,«^S0 

4. 570, 130, 00  1    .\  4^0,  -jm.  00  :  H.V  r»"^j  :4a.  no 

Vivi*.  d«j<]liir<  .-., 

m5W,00<i 
»0,4a(.OOii 

ieo,ooo 

01,000,000 
I4i,£74.0» 
iS;  740,  OOO 
11050,M« 
14Ui'.0«ft 
S8,ftf4i.000 
23,1»0.0W 

Tm  dulLArn .-. 

13,  008,  »B7.  M  '  01,  *rr.  SJ77.  00 
fl,  fm\  ^^44. 00     4$,  030.  tU^  00 
OaJlTW-OO  1     aS9l,I«IM 
727,480.00  1  n.H^llHO.OO 
ISiW-O.OO     13.303,500.00 
0S,OOO,OO     2S,  2flwl,  OOO.  00 

»7,430lO«til 

3S,10»,«JfLlO 

I,4A«,ilO.«0 

Lh'-t^'tiniiilriMf!  dollpn. 

5,  fri-i  rjo.fto 

FiiFBHuiwlnilduIUiii. 

*iom. 

229^  4ft],  773 

71,133;  000 

it9,OS«,D0« 

40,614,0^,00 

187,020,254,00  IsAl.  <!^  741.  Ift 

Both  in  aggregate  volume  and  in  actual  circulation  these  certificates 
now  exceed  every  other  kind  of  paper  money  except  United  States  notes. 
The  following  table  shows  the  total  issues  and  redemptions,  .with  the 
amounts  outstanding,  for  each  year  since  1878 : 


FiHC;al  ye&r. 

I»med  dur- 
Imt  flical 

TotKl  tuned. 

OntntJiBdiiif 

fttciwwor 

imn. 

11,850,410  ' 
ft,  140,  WO 
10,018,  flQO 
40,  n%  DQO 
24,  300,  OOO 
^,  040^  OOO 
52.SW,000 
40^000,000 
4,«00.000 

5i,asa,ow 

105,  §90, 000 
7a,  762, 000 

«1, 850,410 
11,000,000 
21,018,000 
on  030, 000 
80,390,000 
1:^1.370,000 
173JH10,000 
313, 550,  OOO 
2:8,160.000 
270,002,000 
37\  89B,  OOO 
440,450,000 

'       »],850,4t0 

li»7i*JB 

M,lf0,5» 

ea,  090,710 
no,4n^77i 

I*i7fl  ,„,... 

•i'406,6fl« 

lKl,rt8Q 

31 1  Ift,  710 

12,510,870 
20,005,110 
20,0&0,0#6 
28,&23,9rfl 
22.2*5,525 
3I,»17,B78 
40,014,020 

^«*a,7^ 

m7fla,470 

3o,]aa,3fto 

63.058,300 
73^«48,3il 

t!N,4a^8iO 

14e,4M.S 

ie;,oso,2S4 

jK-0 „-,,.,„.,-„..,.,-,. 

IMI  ....- „.,, , 

if^sa 

MifQ , , 

Hi*4  ._„*,..._...  , 

INJ3,„,, 

]fm ,, „.-,.._..... 

I**?  *.._., , .„. 

ISftB  „. ...>.-,„ 

tss» , 

STANDARD  SILVER  DOLLARS. 

There  has  been  no  incident  worthy  of  special  note  in  connection  with 
the  coinage  of  the  standard  silver  dollars.  The  futility  of  all  efforts 
to  force  the  coins  into  circulation  having  been  demonstrated  by  former 
cxi)erience,  no  extraordinary  inducements  to  take  them  have  Vecently 
bt'on  held  out  to  the  public.  The  changes  in  the  amounts  outstanding 
have  been  unimportant,  but  the  tendency  has  been  toward  a  £allinf(  off 
ill  the  actual  circulation.  The  amounts  issued  and  returned  and  the 
ex])eiises  of  distribution  have  been  about  as  usual,  but  in  oonseqaenoe 
of  the  shipments  necessary  for  storage,  the  total  cost  of  handling  bm 
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recently  beeu  heavy.  Since  the  expenditure  borne  by  the  Treaaurj'  in 
distributing  the  dollars  to  the  public  has  ceased  to  increase  the  circula- 
tion, and  <'.onsoqu(Mitly  has  become  a  needless  outlay,  it  nnghtbe  worth 
while  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  as  well  to  stop  this  expense, 
and  place  these  (M>ins,  together  with  the  iractional  silver,  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  other  currency  with  reference  to  the  mode  of  issue.  To 
require  consignees  of  silver  to  bear  the  cost  of  transportation  might 
result  in  a  decrease  of  the  circidation,  but  the  change  could  not  be 
great  On  the  other  hand,  the  coins  would  have  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing held  by  the  Government  strictly  on  a  par  with  the  other  currency. 
If  to  obtain  them  from  the  Treasury  involved  cost,  they  would  perhaps 
not  be  so  readily  parted  with.  Hence  the  efiect  upon  the  circulation 
might  be  exactly  the  opposite  to  the  one  apparently  regarded  as  certain. 
At  all  events,  the  Treasury  would  effect  an  imi)ortant  saving,  and  the 
anomalous  discrimination  against  the  credit  of  the  silver  coinage  would 
bereuioveil,  without  giving  the  public  any  cause  for  complaint. 

The  aggregate  coinage  and  movement  of  standard  silver  dollars  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


ItMAlyear. 


irs. 

1879. 
1880. 
IBiil. 
18». 
1883. 
ie84. 
IW5. 
1880. 
1887. 
18M. 


Annual 
ooinaKtt> 


$8,673,500 
•27.227,500 
27,0:{:i,7S0 
27. 637. 055 

27.  772. 075 
'J8.Ul,nO 

28.  iiOi).  930 

2s,  r.LV,  ^^2 

20,  Kiii,  005 

r.:\2t;«,8ai 

32.  134,  C73 
33,997,800 


Total 
ooiua>;e. 


On  hand  at 

clone  of 

year. 


fa  r.73. 500 

3:1;  wu,  000 

63. 7:u,  750 
91.372,70.> 
110. 14i,  7»> 
147,  25.\  hOO 
17.-1,  ;{55.  R20 
203,  Mil,  .181 

2:ci,  72:^.  2hi; 

200.  WW,  117 
200,  424.  700 
333, 422,  CjO 


$7,71«,:«7 

28, 147, 351 

44.425,315 

02.611,722 

87,i:)3.818 

111.014,010 

i:i5.  560,  010 

166,41:^112 

l8l,253,r>0G 

211.  4^3.  070 

2n.  879. 487 

270, 084,  Q&l 


Netilistribn- 

tiun  diirinj( 

year. 


185.-..  143 

0,  7l)K,  600 

11. 055,  786 

0.  618,  5 IS 

:i,  162,  Wl 

3, 3-10,0 10 

4,4ri3.0:in 

—1,323.044 

13,  908. 461 

3, 0:16,  427 

30.150 

—1,107,336 


;  I 


Outi«t:ui<l- 

In;;  at  clom) 

of  year. 


$M5, 143 
7,  IJ5:i.  049 
10,  300, 435 
2/<.  827.  9H;i 
31.990.964 
3.-.  341,  880 
:;9.791,013 
38.471.200 
52, 400.  7'JO 
55.  ruKJ,  147 
5:..  645. 303 
61.  337. 067 


Perrentape  PeiveutaKe 
ofaninutl  .     oft^ital 

coiii:iu<'  dis-  o^iina^ro  out 
trlbut«<l.       •Uniling. 


0.9 
24.9 

41.7 
34.4 
11.3 
11.0  ' 
15.8  I 


46.0  i 
0.1  ' 
0.1 


0.0 
21.3 
30.2 
31.6 
26.8 
24.0 
32.0 
18.8 
22.4 
20.7 
1&5 
10.8 


FRACTIONAL  SILVER  COIN. 

The  existing  redundancy  of  subsidiary  silver  coin,  shown  by  the  large 
amoautB  the  Treasury  has  had  to  carry,  was  ])roduced  by  the  re-ap- 
pearauce  of  the  old  pieces  in  the  circulation  after  the  resumpti(m  of 
apecie  payments,  along  with  the  coinage  substituted  in  the  place  of  inui- 
tional  currency  under  the  law  of  1875.  The  excess  of  the  present 
stock  over  actual  needs  is  considerable,  but  it  is  confined  to  the  larger 
denominations,  the  supply  of  dimes  having  had  to  be  maintained  by 
new  coinage. 

Since  the  accumulation  of  these  coins  in  the  Treasury  reached  the 
highest  point,  in  1885,  there  has  been  a  coiistant  outflow,  interrupted 
only  by  the  tluctuations  common  to  the  whole  currency  at  diflerent  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  Taking  into  aecount  the*  new  coinage  of  dimes,  which 
since  the  re<lemption  of  the  trade-dollars  has  been  supplied  at  a  large 
profit  ftoni  the  metal  so  obtained,  there  have  been  absorbed  perma- 
nently into  the  circulation  during  the  past  four  years  on  an  average 
about  i2,0()0,(K)0  of  fractional  silver  per  annum.  As  this  seems  to  have 
been  a  natural  conseciuence  of  the  growth  of  the  country  and  the  de- 
velopment of  busines.«,  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  with 
jadicious  management  the  whole  of  the  present  stock  otinetal  in  these 
ooins  may  in  a  few  years  be  put  into  a<*.tive  circulation.  With  a  view 
to  sacb  an  end,  desirable  as  it  wuuld  \nt  for  various  reasons,  the  Treas- 
ury should  be  always  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  applLeaitvo\i%  iL$st 
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new  coins,  which  are  mach  better  liked  than  those  showing  evidences 
of  wear,  and  the  demands  which  spring  np  from  time  to  time  for  a  par- 
ticular denomination,  as  an  opportunity  for  working  off  the  old  and 
nncurrent  stock  on  hand.  With  the  aid  of  the  recent  appropriations 
for  recoinage  a  considerable  advance  has  been  made,  l)oth  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  circulation  and  in  the  way  of  ridding  the  vaults  of  obse- 
lete  and  unpopular  pieces.  As  the  subsidiary  coins  have  been  a  source 
of  profit  to  the  Government,  and  as  they  are  not  useful  for  puiposes  of 
export,  nor  for  anj-  other  as  money  when  much  worn,  there  is  every 
reason  why  they  should  be  kept  in  good  condition  and  not  allowed  to 
accumulate  beyond  praetical  needs. 

The  amounts  of  the  different  denominations  in  the  Treasury  on  June 
30, 1889,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Office. 

Fifty  cents. 

Twenty-five 
cents. 

Twenty 
cents. 

Ton  cents. 

Fivecenta. 

Three 
cents. 

Unas- 
sorted. 

Treasurer  U.  S., 
Washington 

Assistant    treas- 
urer U.  S. : 

Baltimore 

Boston* 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

New  Orleans . 
Now  York .... 

$1,448,140.00 

371.050.00 
447,147.00 
937,000.00 
185, 436. 00 
305,  000. 00 
8, 151.  000.  00 
GG2, 000.  00 

$634,640.00 

88,450.00 
172, 736. 00 
341,000.00 
181, 2r>0. 00 
271,650.00 
1, 416, 000. 00 
2H0. 000. 00 

$5.20 

50.00 
200.00 

$11,085.00 

54,050.00 
31, 574.  CO 
17,000.00 
18, 200. 00 
11,  555. 00 
96. 000. 00 

$92.15 

700.00 
1,200.00 

$8.10 

00.00 
120.00 

$89,14L1I 

13,74L85 
04,732.00 
£4^506.00 

140.66 
65.60 

92100 
647.15 

60.66 

a25 

75,049.49 

Philadelphia . 
San  Francisco. 

100.00 

13, 000. 00 

666.66 

2,41&10 
620.00 

201,17&fc9 

6,  553. 955.  00  1      154, 3l»2. 25 
1,063,900.00  1      205,350.00 

5U.0O              .    83.25 
4,534.00            1.100.00 

337.60 
125.00 

20,  718. 30 
29,000.00 

102.74 

704.87 

74,100.50 

.80 

900.00 

St.  Louis 

U.S.  Mint: 

Cartwn  City.. 
Philadelphia . 
San  Francisco. 

18.00 

45,796.41 



281,610.50 

L25 
2.76 

U.S.  Assay  Office: 
New  York.... 

St.  Louis 



In  transit 

, 

_.   ^     _    ^. 

.80 

Total 

20,130,573.00  j  4,097,266.00  ,  1,023.40 

378,081.81 

• 

7,10L40 

1,194.35  i624.032.31 

1 

MINOR  COIN. 


Tbe  minor-coin  circulation  continues  in  good  condition  and  convenient 
supply.  The  Treasury  stock  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


Office. 


I 
Five  cents., 


Throe 
cents. 


I  I 

j  Two  cents,  i  One  cent. 


Unas- 
■orted. 


ToteL 


Treasurer  United    States, 

Washington 

Assiutant  treasorer  United 
SUtes: 

ISaltimore 

Boston 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

New  Orleans 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 

St.  Louis 

U.  S.  Mint,  Philadelphia  . . . . 
U.S.  Assay  Office: 

Denver - 

Ne>v  York 

St.  Louis 


t 


$8,225.00  ' 


Total. 


2,300. 
0, 335. 
24,850. 
6,472. 

mi 

31. 170. 
2.500. 
0,241. 
7, 200. 


$42.00  ; 


60.00 
90.00  > 


$20.00 
25.00  I 


133.00 
54.27  ' 
300.00  . 


223.23  I 


39.00 
49.  82  ; 
50.00  I 
80.00 
125.50  I 


$2,865.00 


560.00 
555.53 
600.00 
380.00 
93.80 
760.00 
520.00 
512.22 


51 


87.63 

1.603.01 

850.91 

.U 


873.25 
1.93L75 


•I 


164.22 
65,68L54 


.74 


94,443.95 


902.50  I 


389. 32  '    58. 846. 05 


71,046.24 


$U.9M.a 


11,027.6 

11,506.54 

34,800.91 

6,024.11 

347.36 

61,6S3.» 

7,63LT5 

8^162.90 

7.364.22 

65,66L64 


.74 
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BEOOINAGE   OF    UNOURRENT  COINS. 

Worn  and  mutilated  silver  coins  of  the  nominal  value  of  $542,937.32 
were  transferred  to  the  Mint  for  recoinage,  at  a  net  loss  of  $19,884.62, 
which  was  covered  by  the  appropriation  of  $20,000.  The  product  was 
pat  into  dimes,  for  which  there  has  been  a  constant  Remand.  There 
were  also  transferred  $80,602.94  of  minor  coins  to  berecoined  or  cleaned. 

The  silver  recoined  was  as  follows : 


DenomiDAtloB. 


Tiftyeente 

Twenty^flve  cents 

Twenty  oente , 

Ten  oente 

Flreoenta , 

Three  oenU , 

Total  fractional  ailver  coin 
One  dollar 

Aggregate , 


Amount. 


$235, 682. 00 

21%  920. 00 

1,332.60 

3i,7S5.00 

11,  731. 30 

880.42 


607, 310. 32 
35, 627. 00 

542, 937. 82 


MUTILATED,  STOLEN,  AND  COUNTERFEIT  OURBENOY. 

The  condition  of  the  currency,  as  observed  at  the  offices  of  the  Treas- 
ury, shows  a  continuation  of  the  improvement  noted  last  year.  With 
aggregate  handlings  of  paper  money  but  slightly  less,  and  of  silver  coin 
considerably  greater,  the  number  of  spurious  pieces  found  was  propor- 
tionately smaller  than  in  the  preceding  twelve  months.  The  following 
is  the  record  of  counterfeit  paper  currency  for  the  year: 


United 
SUtes 
notes. 


Silver 
cirtitt- 
eaten. 


National 
bank 
notet. 


Componnd- 

interest 

notes. 


ToUU 


OiMdolkr 

Two  dolUin 

FlTO  dollMTs 

TondolLurs 

Twenty  dollars 

Fifty  dollars , 

One  hundred  dollars 

Total 


$8 

60 

375 

780 

1.060 

1,200 

100 


$43 

'ioo' 


$38 
560 
r>40 
C20 
50 
600 


$50 
200 


$51 
04 
1,035 
l.»20 
1,680 
1,S00 

800 


3,579 


143  I 


2.^8 


250  I   6.280 


The  receipts  of  silver  coin  and  the  number  of  counterfeits  are  sliown 
below: 

Amount  re-    ,  Xumbor  of 
ceivtd.         :  countcrleits. 

$50, 667, 456. 00                    2. 8('>7 

Half  dolUkrs....Ii''!*''". 

7  361  934.50  1                     558 

Q<ffnttrdoUan 

0,551.^)0.50                       435 

Total 

73,581,107.00  1                 3,860 

The  deductions  from  the  face  value  of  mutilated  paper  currency 
amoanted  to  |0,848.£6.  By  a  regulation  published  in  the  circular  of 
July  11, 1889,  the  methods  of  valuing  fragmentary  notes  and  certificates 
wore  changed,  so  as  to  allow  full  payment  for  all  pieces  consisting  clearly 
of  three-fifths  of  the  original  paper.  Where  less  than  this  ])roportiou 
is  presented,  provided  however  there  be  two-fifths  or  more  of  the 
whole,  the  owner  is  allowed  one-half  of  the  face  value.    T\iv&  ;)ixv^\i\^^- 
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ment,  which  pnts  all  the  paper  circulation  practically  upon  the  same 
basis  irf  this  respect,  and  which  appears  to  be  accepted  with  satisfac- 
tion by  the  public,  is  intended  to  insure  tlie  full  payment  of  all  notes 
and  certificates  issued,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  safe  adniinistration. 


FRACTIONAL  CURRENCY. 


The  redemptions  of  fractional  currency  during  the  year  amounted  to 
$5,053.35.  The  course  of  the  redemptions  since  the  issue  ceased  is  shown 
in  the  followin<]f  table : 


Fiscal  year. 

Amoant. 

FiiKwl 

year. 

▲mount. 

1877 

$14,043,458.0.^  ' 
3, 8.*.5, 368. 67 
705, 158. 68  ; 
251,737.41 
100,001.05 
58.  70.'J.  .-.5  , 
46.556.96  ' 

1884 

620.«S9.50 

Ih78 

1885      . 

]9,n5.4S 
10,068.96 

1879 

1886.  .. 

1880 

1H^7 

7.400.60 

1881 

1888.... 

1882 

1889 

^m.K 

1883 

In  the  ai)peiulix  are  given  tables  showing  the  amounts  of  each  denom- 
ination and  issue  redeemed,  beginning  with  the  first  year  after  the  last 
notes  were  paid  out. 


RECEIPTS  FROM  CUSTOMS  AT  NEW  YORK. 

The  record  of  the  kinds  of  money  received  at  the  New  York  cuBtom- 
house,  begun  some  years  since  as  a  convenient  means  of  notiDg  the 
character  of  the  a<;tive  circulation,  and,  in  particular,  of  observiDg  the 
proportion  of  gold  and  silver  coming  into  the  Treasury,  has  been  con- 
tinned,  and  the  usual  summary  is  given  below.  These  receipts  now 
consist  substantially  altogether  of  legal-tender  notes  and  gold  certifi- 
cates, the  i)roportion  of  other  moneys  having  been  less  the  past  year 
than  in  any  previous  one  since  the  record  has  been  kept. 


Period. 


United 

StAt4>8 
DutCS. 


^,?fQt,ldcoin._^^J 


I 


8. 8 13, 556,  OOo'  2. 7 


Gold  ccr- 
lificat09. 


Per 
ct 


Silver  oer- 
tificates. 


Per 


29. 9I  1,544,000  1.2 

oi 


m,  750,  OUO  66. 4 129, 482, 000  22. 0 


42.  779,  UO0|34.  ll  44,  660. 000 


Fiscal     year  I 

1884 $11,701,000 

Fiscal     year 

1885 1  36.101,000 

Fisi.'ul     year  . 

1886 '  59,549,000 

Fisc;»l      year 

lh87 39,9n9.600 

Fiscal      year  1 

1888 10, 708, 000  11. 6;  1,  313,  2001  0. 0  110, 227, 484  70. 4    15,  628,  000 10. 8 


44. 9       941. 000  0. 7   54, 343, 00041 . 0  17, 404, 000 


31  1,  256,  750  0.  9'  86, 887,  000!59. 5!  17,  564,  000 


iImrI  17  1 


35.6 
18.1 
12.0 


Sflrer 
ooin. 


ftl34.000 
156,000 
SM,600 
468,750 
470,800 


Per 


0.1 
ai 
o.a 

0.3 
0.3 


Total  n- 
oeiiito. 


$183,718,000 
I2S,3«,0M 

111,  07,  lot 

14i;lli;0M 
144.407,48ft 


1888. 

July 

AujruHi 

S*'pU'inlMT.-. 

Oi'lobor 

Novenihor... 
DccorubtT . . . 


1889. 
January . . 
Frbniary. 
Manli.... 

Auril 

May 

Juno 


1,152,300  ai' 

870,  luo'  6.3 
714,001)  .-.0; 
745,  700  C.  3! 
607, 450,  6.  91 
1, 004, 900|  9. 2< 


],487.1.'50:10.(5' 
1,220.  OUO,  9.4! 
1,237,  IK)0  9.2. 
0r-8,40(i  8.3: 
1,36.">,20012.3 
2, 013, 610 18. 8, 


r 

I 

61,100'  0.4 

73..'i00'  0.5 

47,700  0.4 

50,850  0.4 

25,  7S0  0.  3 

19,585  0.2 


11.  7r>4,  486  83. 0 
12, 136.  923  87.  6 
10, 819, 0:.'2  80.  " 
10,  724.  O.'iis  89. 5 
8, 3h:),  f".i7  87. 2, 
9,409,710  86.3; 


1,171,  .'5001  8.3 
704,537  6.5 
529,406'  4.4 
43.'{,800  3.6 
515,300  5.4 
455,300  4.1 


FiHcnl     year 
18t9 

) 


-I- 


14,491  0.1    11,655,954  83.0, 

13,133  0.1;  11,020,09485.11 

14,203  0.1    ll,740,48ii87.5. 

17. 198  0. 1    10, 024.  l»8l  88. 8; 

17,590  0.2     9,047,334  81.5' 

14,880  0.1     7.968,814:74.5 


866,350 
691,400 
412,600 
315, 140 
655.150 
690,080 


13,407,210  9.2, 


370,010  0.3126,348,473  85.3;  7,501,173 

I  I i  I 


24,100  0.2 
15.900  0.1 
27.950  0.2 
23,130  0.2 
16,100  0.2 
16,950  0.2 


6.2 
5.3 
8.1 
2.7 
5.0 
0.5 


18,080 
0.408 
17,828 
17,134 
11,517 
9,822 


5.1 


208;  014 


ai 
ai 
ai 
0.1 
0.1 

Oil 


0.1 


14.ie3,486 
13, 800.  MO 
13.18^•Bi 
11,978.418 
8,610,437 
18^986,445 


14. 037, 80 
12,864,038 
lS,428.5n 

ii,8ez.ia 

11,088,781 
10.887.718 


I8I;  881^888 
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CLEARma-nousE  transactions. 


Owing  to  the  larp^cr  operations  of  the  Treasury,  the  transactions  with 
the  clearing-house  luNew  York  were  unusually  heavy,  the  total  volume 
having  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  following  statement 
of  rec(MptR  and  payments  through  this  channel  is  given  in  continuation 
of  tables  published  in  former  reports : 


Period. 


Checkn  Acnt  to 


Chnckg  received 


Balances  dao 
uHj^tataut 
trcaniiror. 


Balances  dno 
cleariufi- 
houHC 


Fiscal  year  1P84.... 
Fwrjil  VWiT  1J'K'>  ... 
FiMalVear  lHj\«.... 
Flwal  Venrl^87..., 
Fiscal  ycuirltM).... 

1888. 

July 

Auimst 

Sept^mlH'r 

OfUAifT 

Kovemlter 

I>«C«mb<*r 

18801 

Janaary  

Febmary 

Manh 

April 

May 

Jo&o 

Fiscal  year  1880.... 


$116  6ft6.000.26 
11)9.  i20.  072. 2.". 
125. 7f-2.  r»20.  r)3  i 
llG.ft71,0;U(.Cl  ! 


$jo5.r,.«,M8.:i2 

27H,  wo,  720.  n 

276  K>ry,  ■t>'7.  :;o 

353. 470.  W  1. 61 
837^84l»,74l.l3 


$1,  ?31.  P80.  02  ,  $1 KO,  207,  82fl.  08 

C!»t,2>»4.0H  170.  in4,IKJ1.94 

1,15 13, 279.  SO  '     1  r.2,  7 1 «,  24r>.  63 

isi.4u:».67  2::r».  OH).  3^2.  no 


9,  S:\0,  C04. 30 
10.  273.  .',U1.  H8  ; 
10.4HS6W.  n  I 
12, 023.  030. 0'J 

.'),ni8,iir..7i 

12,  ;;42, 375. 91 


in.  803. 325. 24 
12.501.350.12 
12. 284.  610. 12 

0,114,725.J'8 
10,4:}:{.587.67 

8.  014.  534. 39 


132.100,004.30 


30. 102.  607. 59    20.  362, 403. 20 

S'.CU.raa.  GO    I  H<,344MW{.72 

63.  o:,0.  953. 4«  1 1  42.  r)6«.  270. 37 

52, 272.  r.7 1.24    40.248,641.18 

25,707,727.13    i  l.'i.  789.  (111.42 

32, 0U3,  230.  24  :      1 ,  122, 894. 17  21, 98,1,  748. 50 


30.741,:un.07    25,84«,021.73 

30,  :9J,  8-7.  20  ;          846. 064. 10  18,  847, 571. 36 

3.3,  WO.  6'.)2.  40  I '  21 ,  .'J.'Vrt,  «*S2. 37 

37.li<i'..418.28    ■  28,79i\fl!rj.40 

28.577.420.79    !  18,143.8.33.12 

31, 224,  279. 01    1  22.  309,  7 !'>.  53 

424. 429,  G51 .  01  j      2, 2C8, 958. 38  '  204,  r.89,  004. 08 

i                              I 


NATIONAL    BANKS. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  $41 ,097,200  in  tlie  amount  of  bonds  held  in 
tnist  for  the  national  banks,  resulting:  from  the  withdrawal  of  $(i6,340,- 
900  and  the  deiiosit  of  (25,243,700.  Of  the  decrease,  $30,191,200  was 
in  those  hehl  as  security  for  circulation,  and  $10,900,000  in  those  held 
as  security  for  public  moneys.  There  remained  on  dej>osit  at  the  close 
of  the  year  $148,121,450,  belonging  to  3,262  banks,  for  the  former  pur- 
pose, and  $45,222,000,  belonging  to  270  banks,  for  the  hitter.  The  num- 
ber of  active  Itanks  was  increased  by  134,  and  the  number  of  deposita- 
ries was  decreased  by  20,  during  the  year.  The  amount  of  each  kind  of 
bonds  on  deposit  June  30,  1889,  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
held,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


CUot  of  bonds. 

Rate 
ptr 
©cut, 

0 

J* 

To  seonn> 
circulatioii, 
face  valuo. 

To  B«curif  public  uioiioys. 

Total  face 

Fac«  value.    Market  value. 

1 

value. 

Bowls  laaiied  to  Pariao  railroads.  . . 
Pnadtid  loan  of  1801 

14,  334.«)00 
42, 409.  900 
101.387,650 

$1. 403.  WtO 
10,  849,  590 
32,  909,  r>UO 

$1,795,1540 
ll,r^l,841 
42.:»r>,807 

$5,727,000 
M,  259, 400 

f^mlMl  loan  of  1M7 

134, 3^7, 050 

Total 

148,121,460 

45,222,000 

55, 743, 4K8 

193,343,450 

The  popnlarity  of  the  national  banking  system  and  the  contraction  of 
the  bonded  pabiic  debt  have  pro<luced  two  antagonistic  movements — 
the  growth  of  the  number  of  banks,  and  the  diminution  of  their  aggre- 
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gate  deposits  of  bonds  as  security  for  circulation.  In  the  last  ten  years 
the  number  of  active  banks  has  increased  nearly  60  percent-,  while  the 
amount  of  bonds  held  to  secure  circulation  has  decreased  in  about  the 
same  proportion.  The  two  movements  can  not  go  on  much  longer,  un- 
less the  relations  between  the  capital  of  banks  and  thedeposit  of  bonds 
required  are  changed  by  legislation.  The  minimum  limit  of  bonds  fixed 
by  existing  laws  for  the  present  capital  of  the  banks  is  only  fifty  or  sixty 
millions  l)elow  the  amount  now  on  deposit,  and  of  course  is  raised  year 
by  year  with  the  increase  of  the  number  of  banks  and  the  amount  of 
their  capital.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  banks  and 
of  depositaries,  together  with  the  bonds  held  for  them  by  the  Treasury 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year: 


Ft«cal  your. 


of  b^kfl. 


Num1»(r 

of  (lQpcist> 

tarter. 


BciiidR  held 
totecuredr- 


toAecuTo 
pnbiio  funds. 


Total  of 
bcmdibaU. 


1B63 
1S«4 
1665 
lUiS 
IW7 
1868 
Ifm 

lEia 

3871 
1872 
1BT3 
1874 

1877 
1»7B 
liTQ 

imi 

1801 
IftgS 
1883 

iSSji 
imG 
1887 
1888 
18^ 


467 
1,304 

l.ttlB 
1.013 
1.7^ 
1.S&3 

irvei 
2,mi 

3,07B 
%'6^ 
2,048 
a,ft7fl 
2.11fi 

a.  417 
2.fi25 
3,  Gift 

3,m4 
3,128 
3,2fl2 


£04 
330 
382 
3^ 
37U 
27rt 
148 
1150 
10:1 
l&g 
154 
145 
U3 

lis 

134 

1^7 
131 
1^» 
181 
140 
lU 
132 
100 
2O0 
29U 
270 


il,tS5,7W 
44.2rA1W0 
23fi  980,700 
a-i7,3l0.3O0 
340,6U7,£DO 
;J41,40fi,flO0 
342.  8£^l  J}<iO 
iU2,27&,5^J 
360«B8S,&»a 
380.44(1,700 
300,410,  K6« 
301, 17l.?Q0 
376,  31 4,  {HM 
341, 3»4. 7&0 

340^540.401] 

Ml,  6E2,  flSi) 
3e0,&n5,P(XI 
SOO,  132, 70(1 
3MK&00.500 
B34,I47,«B0 
ai^J45.2O0 
»76,ft7i»>0 
lflU9Oa,700 
178,312,050 
148,121,450 


13(^009,110 

38JT7,»0 
34,17T,«&0 
3a«tZK0 
S6, 4«3,  3S0 
ie,072,KW 
]S,53«,50Q 
15,320,000 
1^,210,000 
15,300.200 
14.547,300 
K  578^  000 
15,377,000 
13,8581,0(W 
14,421,400 
14, 777, 000 
15,206,500 
35,905,000 
17.1  IB,  000 
17,000.000 
17,007,000 
19^009,000 
S5,4S5,000 

se,  12a,  000 

45,3^000 


tt,W7» 
74,t3l^«i 

3l«,7Ms4U 

38D,01%ffi 

36«L  251.060 
375,  432;  m 
306.  700, 7W 
409. 830, 5» 
4oa.E«l,4«a 
300,»I.TM 
36«.0i1^7ia 
B54.OOO,0O« 
3e3^404  4AJ 

aea,«70.0M 

370.439,060 

379,801.400 
87«,e47^7M 
S73,Tlt50i 
35U»n,a90 

32atT5lSt)« 

310,453,908 
234,440,400 
I03,34X,4IO 


The  amount  of  public  moneys  held  by  depositary  banks  ran  down 
during  the  year  from  $58,712,511.11  to  $47,259,714.39,  the  result  mainly 
of  the  voluntary  acts  of  the  banks  in  surrendering  the  deposits  and 
withdrawing  the  bonds  held  as  security.  The  movement  took  place  be- 
tween the  months  of  September  and  March,  a  period  during  which  also 
large  amounts  of  bonds  held  as  security  for  circulation  were  withdrawn. 
Of  the  deposits  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year,  $43,203,323.97  stood 
to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  and  $4,05G,390.42  to  the  credit  of  disburs- 
ing officers. 

The  following  table  exhibits,  by  fiscal  years,the  amount  of  the  receipts 
of  public  moneys  by  depositary  banks,  of  the  funds  transferred  to  and 
from  them,  of  the  drafts  drawn  on  them,  and  of  the  balances  standing 
charged  to  them  at  the  end  of  each  year.  The  discrepancies  between 
the  balances  given  and  those  reported  as  assets  of  the  Treasury  arise 
from  difi'erences  in  methods  of  statement.  The  table  shows  the  trans- 
actions between  the  banks  and  the  Treasurer  only,  credit  being  given 
for  drafts  when  they  are  drawn,  and  no  allowance  being  made  tbr  una- 
vailable funds,  of  which  $214,761.38  are  carried  in  the  accounts*  In  the 
statements  of  assets  and  liabilities  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  (rf 
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disbursing  officers  are  included,  the  unpaid  drafts  are  treated  as  a  liabil- 
ity, and  the  unavailable  items  are  thrown  out. 


Fundi  tniD#f(BiT«d 

FuD^ifl  f  riDftre^rred 

DrafU  drawn  on 

B«£«lpU. 

to  depwltorj 

tJ3  TreftJiury  bj 

d^^itj^ 

B>]«nce. 

im... 

»iAa,j«s.iM.7i 

tfite,  flflO,  00 

f85,507.fl74.0« 

|^,72^flft5.ffl 

|M,ft7fl.73H.75 

iws... 

e«7,aai  6^.14 

8,110,3^70 

5EI,0»7,B12,72 

415,187,707,81 

3<f.0O\O1>2.  06 

tm... 

M7»«a,«7aL4a 

13,IKEI,l>72.flS 

3B3.0M5,fi«5.05 

14%  772,750, 11 

3»,2n8,3in.3| 

IM?.-. 

ftM,Ta7,08».BCi 

P,4ft5,tKae.1 

fl31.  OaiJ.  1*72.  S7 

B7,2ia  012.70 

2e,182,rt2l.47 

ie«.,. 

»%244aU.75 

Dt4HaK.WI 

21S^  311,400.00 

a^/,  21  §,187,02 

23,301,700.01 

ism... 

105.  leo.  ST3L  57 

ir^,«Vi,]e».44 

lHj4J».ftn.24 

14,800, 40.1  75 

8,875,141.73 

ISTI*.., 

120,^HWUTt 

2,4Be,5aLHa 

111,  123,1*20.  la 

u,8ia22aoi 

8.48:1,540,70 

liii-.. 

m,  2&0,  NO,  »5 

»,<S3.%1M.*5 

H»,4aHM4M 

13,  7D0, 1/01.  01 

7,107,016,04 

lira... 

IM^mJ^M-l* 

3iriO,4M.U5 

&i,u::e,00lT0 

13,  035,  fc!7.  4I» 

7. 777,  rrs.  00 

iOT».„ 

loa,TOi,743.W» 

B.m.M3.4fl 

1(»S.  0S4*,  780.  70 

10,110,510.07 

03. 1S5, 153.  04 

mi.„ 

91,  108;,N«.70 

2,  TlJft  ii&a.  Kl 

JH^^a  312.57 

ia,iWt551..''i2 

7,790,202.00 

iBTfi,.. 

M,  SL-I,  !f4S- 63 

1,737,445,80 

R2J&i.^^4.05 

.    13. 0^7.078. 25 

11.014,004.80 

li7«-„ 

»7, 4031 '-SIT.  S7 

a44.%4lSU4B 

BO,  &H  I.  140.00 

13,»OI»,eifl.S3 

7,870,fl20.1» 

uen... 

106,470,201,22 

2. 353,  m.  2ft 

K  270.  400.  35 

14.  m2, 200.  m 

7,555,778.41 

m*-.. 

*ft,7il.ft-'sa.4fl 

:*,3W.l»V0,3rt 

a^M77,WJ3,35 

12.6IMJ,§70.IT0 

0.^910.32 

liTi... 

10ft  897. 525.  ff7 

OvfOt^  4*9.00 

I00,40§t40e.2» 

15v  544,  05«.  U 

7J83.403.^ 

iwo... 

11^4111. 17LM 

t,  m\  fl;t4  i7 

100,  041.  232.  a 

15.  52S.  G'^.  03 

7,099.  &63.M 

mi.*. 

j-ii.s^.flieM 

5,tf4Jl,0fi-2.1iQ 

Jia,H3.  7S4  01 

18,  3SR,  772,  m 

8,933,560.79 

Jff3.*. 

143,2«l,r4l.4t 

5,2i(\S74.29 

120,131,805.07 

18,7O0,ff28.6O 

0,010,  45^80 

i4^ir7425n,i» 

5,mj.fi*U.23 

ia2,075,35i,S« 

IS.  771. 472.81 

10,080,008.33 

im... 

j»,i«^4i«.a5 

5.  501,  Ifll.  1>1 

l]fi,2-J7,722. 17 

17,  088, 4«.  63 

10,710,14417 

iia,0Hio3e.»4 

i,  7SWI,  TifJ.  as 

105.B5'i.eo»,03 

17.033.235.03 

lO,9gM4l.34 

UM  .. 

ima«%32i  8fi 

M,7P<l5lfl.S5 

I12.ifl2,8l&.24 

JO.  404. 4^3,  is' 

14.030,832.18 

JIOT.,. 

13i^4mt,7fiB.30 

11,470,  ^77. 0-l 

IR  372,  854  27 

10,432,743.34 

1»,  100,070.70 

IMS... 

18S.M|,M«.77 

Sfl,O8'?,**t30 

llll,ieH.7£m.67 

15.  7«2,  2«T.  TA 

H  913, 4  SO,  74 

iaa,msi4»4» 

20,7:S3,IH7.15 

102^338,  700.2a 

10,  300.  03ft. 'J5 

43,305^511.01 

^^Vlll** 

4  7M,  83ft,  605.  31 

210.  OH  3^  75 

3, 944,  §74751, 57 

982,730,390,78 

SEMI-ANNTJAL  DUTY. 

The  sums  paid  into  the  Treasury  by  the  national  banks  as  semiannual 
doty  for  the  fiscal  year  aggregated  $1,410,331.84,  a  falling  off  of 
$205,795.69  from  the  previous  year,  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  circu- 
lation on  which  this  tax  is  levied.  The  total  amount  of  the  duty  paid 
since  the  organization  of  the  national  banking  system  is  $137,664,135.57, 
of  which  $68,868, 180.(>7  was  assessed  on  circulation,  $60,940,067.16  on  de- 
posits, and  $7,855,887.74  on  capital. 

PACIFIC  RAILROAD  SINKING  FUNDS. 

Sirst-mortgage  Pacific  railroad  bonds  of  the  face  value  of  $823,000 
were  added  during  the  year  to  the  sinking  fund  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Bailroad,  and  $314,000  to  that  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  The 
eecarities  held  for  these  funds  at  the  close  of  the  year  are  described  in 
the  following  table: 


Clftiiiof  bonds. 


Kato   For  Union  Pft-  For  Central  P*. 
per  I      ciflc  Iljiil-  oiflo  Kail- 

crut.  road  Company,  road  Company. 


__J  to  Pacific  raflroads 

Uailed  SUtM  fkmUed  lonn  of  1007 

UakMi  Aod  CeaUal  Pacific  lUilroad  firdt-mortga^^o  thirty-year 


TolAl. 


$1, 043.  000 
4.  478,  OTiO 

•J.  018, 000 

7,  630,  650 


$2,548,000 


066,000 
3,214.000 
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INDIAN  TEUST  FITNDS, 

lu  pursuance  of  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his 
letter  of  November  12,  1888,  $37,000  of  the  bonds  of  the  State  of  North 
Oaroliua  jmd  $3,000  of  the  bonds  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  were 
transferred  from  the  Indian  trust  fund  to  the  United  States  and  de- 
posited for  account  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  whom  they 
are  now  held.  No  other  chan^ires  have  been  made  in  these  funds.  The 
securities  held  for  them  are  described  in  the  table  below.  AH  the  States 
are  in  default  for  principal  and  interest,  excepting  Maryland.  The 
interest  on  the  bonds  of  that  State  is  paid  as  it  matures. 


CUuM  of  bonds. 


STATE  AND  CA2f  AL  BONDS. 


ArkftOMS,  funded  debt 

Florida,  Stuto  stocks 

Louifiiana.  StnK)  stocks 

Maryland,  Stat«  stocks 

llorth  Cui'olina,  Stnto  stocks 

iik>uth  Carolini,  State  stocks 

Tennosseo,  Stato  stocks 

Virginia,  State  stocks 

Vir^nia,  Chenapeako  and  Obio  Canal  bonds  . 

UNITED  STATES  BONDS. 


Bonds  issued  to  Pacific  railroads. 
Total 


BeKlBtered. 


$8, 350. 17 


191,666.66} 
540,000.00 


S80,000.00 


1, 020, 016. 831 


Conpoo. 


$168,000 
132,000 
87,000 


1»5.000 
132.000 
123.000 


1.000 


738,000 


ToUL 


$168. 000.  M 

132.  oca  00 

37,OO0lO0 
8.35QL17 

iss^ooaoo 

122.00aM 

314.666.061 

540,000.66 

1,000.60 


280,000.06 


1,758. 016.  «3| 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TRUST  FUNDS. 

Securities  a«  described  below  are  held  for  the  Distriot  of  Columbia: 


Cla.ss  of  securities. 


District  ol'Coliunbia  :i.C5  per  cents.. 

United  StatijH  4  ]»fr  ci-uts 

United  Slat<»B  4\  p».T  ct'ntn 

Uufti;;iMnl    District    of    Colum  b  i  a 

y.e.'i  per  cents 

Board  of  audit  coitiflcutes 

Cbexapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  bond^  . . 


Contract- 
ors* 

guaranty 
fund. 


$27. 000 

13«.r»50 

850 


Total. 


166,500 


Metropol- 

it:in 

police 

fund. 


$2«,  000 
2,550 


Firemen's 
relief  fund, 


$1,000 
050 


80,550 


1,050 


MiscelUne^ 
out.        ! 


$1,530,000.00 
20,184.72 
84,285.00 


Tol«L 


056,000.00 

142,150.00 

850.00 

1.530.000.00 
30.184.73 
84.2b5.00 


1,634.410.72  1     1.8IS.410.73 


CAPTURED  AND  ABANDONED  PROPERTY. 


In  aecordauce  with  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pursuant  to  a  jud^nnent  of  the  Court  of  Claims  rendered  May  13, 1889, 
and  certified  to  linn  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
])rovr(l  Marcli  3,  1<SS7,  the  throe  swords  formerly  belonging  to  General 
David  E.  Twi^^.s,  and  liehl  in  this  office  as  ca])tured  and  abandoned 
proj)erty,  were  delivered,  on  May  24,  1889,  to  General  A.  O.  Myere,  ex- 
ecutor of  the  Twi|2:ffs  estate.  The  bonds  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  hehl 
for  the  Secretary  of  tht*  Treasury  are  now  the  only  remaining  property 
cJassed  under  thi>i  head. 
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MISOELLANEOI7S  TRUSTS. 

With  the  exception  of  the  transfers  noted  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
there  have  been  no  changes  in  the  condition  of  these  trusts.  United 
States  bonds  are  held,  under  yarioas  provisions  of  law,  for  the  follow- 
tag  corporations  in  the  sums  set  forth  : 

Amarioan  PrintiDg  Honae  for  the  Blinds  4  per  oentt $250,000 

Pennsylyania  Company,  4^  por  cents 200,000 

Manhattan  Savings  Institation,  4  per  cents 75,000 

Alaska  Commercial  Company,  4  per  cents 55, 000 

Total 580,000 

The  securities  held  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  belonging 
to  the  United  States, are  as  follows: 

Arkansas  State  bonds @&25,000 

Lonisiana  State  bonds 5r),4>j0 

North  Carolina  SUte  bonds 50,000 

Tennessee  State  bonds 21,000 

Virginia  Sute  bonds 41.H00 

NashviUeund  Chattanooga  Railroad  bonds 500,000 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  bonds 12,000 

Boath  CaroUna  State  stocks 3,000 

Total 1,798,280 

REDEMPTION  OP  NATIONAL-BANK  NOTES. 

The  fiscal  year  witnessed  a  decrease' of  $41,000,000  in  the  national- 
bank  circulation — the  largest  that  has  taken  place  within  any  like  pe- 
riod since  this  currency  was  first  issued.  The  contraction  now  goin^ 
OD,  which  began  in  1883  with  the  redemption  of  tlie  3  per  cent,  bonds, 
has  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  $150,000,000,  $50,000,000  in  the  lirst 
half  of  the  interval,  and  $100,000,000  in  the  last  hall*.  The  volume  of 
the  circulation  outstanding  on  June  30  was  a  little  over  $211,000,000, 
with  $78,000,000  of  lawful  money  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  for  further 
reductions. 

In  proportion  to  the  circulation  the  redemptions  during  the  year  were 
anasually  heavy.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  first  seven  mouths, 
through  which  the  movements  that  began  about  December,  1887,  oc- 
casioned by  the  scarcity  of  one  and  two  dollar  notes,  wore  continued. 
Notes  of  the  net  value  of  $88,217,860.57  were  presented,  about  10  per 
cent  less  than  the  previous  yeiir,  while  the  average  circulation  was  13 
per  cent.  less.  Since  February  there  has  been  a  distinct  falling  oH'  in 
the  amounts  received,  which  is  sufiicicutly  explained  by  the  diitiinution 
of  the  volume  outstanding  and  the  absence  of  any  active  cause  that 
would  stimulate  the  movement  of  the  notes  to  Wiishington. 

There  has' been  no  signiticant  variation  from  the  ordinary  course  into 
whioh  the  redemption  of  bank-notes  hiis  fallen.  The  only  unusual  iiici- 
denta  of  the  year  were  connected  with  the  funds  for  the  reduction  and 
retirement  of  circulaition.  These  funds,  which  in  July,  1S87,  amounted 
to  upwards  of  $100,000,(NM),  and  excited  a  good  deal  of  concern,  had 
aooamalated  mainly  from  the  operation  of  two  ditVereut  caus<'s:  (irst, 
the  redemption  of  the  3  and  3J  per  cent,  bonds,  which  wcuv  largt^ly  held 
aa  aeoarity  for  circulation,  and,  secondly,  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
July  12, 1882,  under  which  banks  extending  their  corporate  existence 
were  required  to  depo^'it  lawful  money  tor  the  retirement  of  the  notes 
igsuad  prior  to  the  date  of  the  extension. 
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The  first  of  these  causes  ceased  to  exist  in  Jaly,  1887,  and  the  second 
became  practically  inactive  a  year  later.  Consequently  daring  the  last 
two  fiscal  years  the  aggregate  of  these  funds  has  steadily  ran  down 
firom  month  to  month,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  it  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  it  is  reduced  to  an  unimportant  figure.  The  deposits  required  by 
the  law  of  1882  will  never  again  be  large,  having  been  only  $1,785,615  last 
year  as  compared  with  $18,813,797  the  year  before.  The  purchase  of 
bonds  held  as  security  for  circulation  produces  the  same  efifect  as  their 
redemption  at  maturity,  but  by  the  same  act  of  1882  the  deposits  for  the 
withdrawal  of  bondsso  held  shall  notexceed  $3,000^000in  anyone  month, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  bonds  called  for  redemption.  The  limit  of  the 
additions  to  these  funds  from  the  withdrawal  of  bonds  for  the  re- 
duction of  circulation  is  therefore  $36,000,000  a  year.  Unless  unfavorable 
financial  conditions  should  arise,  or  unless,  through  legislation  or  other- 
wise, the  national  system  should  become  unpopular,  there  are  not  likely 
to  be  any  large  deposits  in  consequence  of  failures  and  liquidations. 
The  only  event  in  immediate  prospect  that  threatens  to  swell  these 
funds  is  the  maturity  of  the  4i  per  cents,  and  the  probability  now  is 
that  this  can  not  draw  more  than  $20,000,000  or  $25,000,000  into  the 
Treasury  for  the  retirement  of  bank-notes. 

The  net  deposits  on  this  account  during  the  fiscal  year  were 
$32,48J:,415,  of  which  $1,115,220  were  for  banks  in  liquidation  or  in  the 
hands  of  receivers,  $29,583,580*  for  active  banks  reducing  their  circula- 
tion, and  $1,785,615  for  the  retirement  of  notes  issued  prior  to  the  ex- 
tension of  charters.  The  total  reduction  provided  for  by  these  deposits 
is  made  up  of  the  first  two  classes,  and  amounts  to  $30,698,800.  The 
limit  of  $3,000,000  per  month  was  reached  by  the  tenders  in  Septemb^, 
1888,  for  the  first  time  after  it  was  fixed,  and  again  every  successive 
month  until  May,  when  there  was  a  sndden  falling  off  in  the  amounts 
offered.  The  bonds  released  by  these  deposits  were  withdrawn  for  sale, 
and  the  whole  movement  appeared  to  be  prompted  by  the  desire  to 
realize  the  high  premiums  that  were  paid. 

The  table  below  gives  by  classes  and  in  the  aggregate  the  deposits 
and  redemptions  on  these  accounts  for  each  month  of  the  year,  with  the 
balances  of  the  deposits  remaining  on  hand.  The  tables  in  the  appendix 
show,  by  years,  the  whole  of  the  operations  of  the  Treasury  in  the  re- 
demption of  national-bank  notes. 
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With  the  exception  of  some  tempomry  anooyfinces  occastoned  in 
parte  uf  the  country  by  the  cbatige  iu  the  cotilmct  for  tmusportatioa, 
tlii*  t*  iTi^Tuption  system  has  worked  nraoothly,  ami  apparently  to  the 
I?,;  i»ri  of  the  public  aa  well  as  of  the  baDks,     The  regiilatioim  now 

iii  ..^i* .,  which  have  been  Hiij^j^ested  by  the  experience  of  the  pant,  are 
well  understood  and  generally  complied  with.  Many  of  the  rentrictionB 
ibruierly  enforced  with  regard  t*»  return  retaittancea  from  the  Treatiury 
have  beeu  removed,  m  that  the  holder  of  bank-notes  has  now  the  jtfreat^ 
est  liberty  of  choiee,  consistent  with  the  interesta  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  bankn,  u»  in  how  lie  ^hall  be  paid.  The  latest  modification  ha8 
been  iu  the  rates  for  express  charges,  by  which  the  discriniinatiou  for- 
merly luiwle  against  these  notes  has  l»een  removed,  and  they  have  been 
placed  upon  an  equality  in  this  regaixi  witli  the  other  paper  correucy 
of  the  country. 

Tbeexpcnses  of  the  redemption  agency  for  the  year  were  i6 13 1^15)0.67. 
ThiH  flum  will  be  reimbursed  to  the  IVeasury  and  assessed  against  the 
banks  as  provided  by  law,  at  the  rate  of  Sl,4rvj*j0<,  per  $1,000  of  notesi 
redeemed.  The  additions  to  the  fund  n rising  utider  section  8  of  the 
act  of  July  12,  1882,  amounted  to  $3,131.01),  and  the  charges  against  it 
to  84,552*59,  leaving  a  balance  of  Sl4,5tMjaL 

There  are  in  circulation  unsigned  or  partly  signed  notes  of  banks 
^ADioanting  to  $U,(ino,  less  some  small  sums  known  to  have  been  retired, 
^Krbich  were  stolen  from  the  custody  of  the  banks  after  having  been  re* 
^oeived  from  tlie  Department,  and  which  have  been  refused  at  this  oJUce 
I  onder  a  ruling  tliat  they  w*ere  not  obligatory  promises  of  the  banks  to 
I  pay.  The  question  of  the  proper  status  of  these  notes  having  been 
1  >r»ised  by  the  <leniaud  of  a  holder  for  the  redemption  of  certain  of  them 
^^ot «'!  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  under  the  provisions  of  section 

^B  of  t  r  July  12,  LSS2,anil  the  Treasurer  having  been  calleil  upon 

far  his  views  on  the  subject,  which  were  snbniitt^'d  after  mature  delib- 
eratlon,  this  opi)ortuntty  is  taken  to  make  public  some  of  the  main 
gronnils  on  which  he  was  forced  to  the  oouclubion  that  such  notes  ought 
to  be  r»'il*'"TM«»-i 

B\  MIS  of  law  refern?d  to,  tho  uot^^s  issued  to  banks  extend- 

*'*  -  '  =  w.  their  corporal*^  existence  are  required  to  be  redeemed 

iry.     At  the  eml  of  a  specified  period  the  banks  must  de* 

Mil  irtoney  suHicient  to  redeem  the  remainder  of  the  circulation 

IS  t>utstaridiug  at  the<late  ot  their  extension,  and  the  gain  that 

Hi  the  fidlnre  to  present  the  notes  for  redemption  inures  to 

the  United  States,    These  provisions,  considered  partic- 

u  on  with  the  clauses  oi'Lhe  >* tat ules  relating  to  the  issue 

i»i  'im  to  (lie  iKUiks,  and  generally  us  part  of  the  whole 

body  ot  iaw  on  the  subject  of  the  national  currency,  seem  to  be  con- 

glMenr  ^Itli  the  powers  of  Cotigre«j8  only  upon  the  assumption  that 

nun  the  tirnc  they  come  into  the  possession  of  the  bank  in 

I  ri-icribed  by  law,  und  before  they  i^ceivc  the  signatures 

'  ers,  are  obligations  of  the  Government  delivered  to 

..'   l>ank*s  benefit,  on  security  pledged  for  their  return  to 

,  and  ns  such  are  redeemable  by  the  Government,  at  the 

L     *  Ml  innocent  holder,  and  if  the  net^essary  funds  are  not  fui> 

I    li  the  bank,  then  the  security  pledged  becomes  forfeit. 

^  if  notes  stolen  frotn  a  bank  are  held  to  be 

itended  the  gain  arising  from  their  rejei% 
there  can  be  no  pretense  th  i  ^ 
^  fraudulent  act   Theydoublh 
laiiei  yet  llial  bt»louged  to  them  wliile  they  wore  iu ^Ws& 
10 
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custody  of  tlio.  bank.  If  they  have  no  value  to  the  bolder  who  received 
them  as  moiioy,  they  had  noue  to  the  bank  which  voluntarily  pledged 
security  for  their  return  to  the  Ti-easury.  But  if  they  are  mere  blank 
paper,  can  Con^^ress,  in  the  face  of  the  constitutional  prohibition  that 
no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  property  without  due  process  of  law, 
enact  a  statute  requiring  the  bank  to  deposit  money  for  them,  and  ap- 
propriating that  money  to  the  use  of  the  United  States  f  Can  the  De- 
partment be  justified  in  assuming  that  Congress  meant  a  statute  to 
have  this  effect,  unless  the  language  used  will  bear  no  other  meaning  t 
The  wonling  of  the  section  is  careful  and  clear.  The  notes  issued  to 
the  banks  must  be  redeemed,  and  the  gain  fi-om  failure  to  present  thom 
shall  inure  to  the  United  States.  The  inference  that  a  gain  is  to  arise 
from  the  theft  of  unsigned  notes,  and  that  this  gain  also  is  to  be  appro- 
priated, is  purely  gratuitous. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  these  unsigned  notes,  as  they  were  delivered 
to  the  bank  and  stolen  by  the  thief,  were  to  all  intents  money  issued  by 
the  (rovernment,  then  the  language  of  the  law  of  1882  can  be  taken  at 
its  plain  import.  Congress  is  not  placed  in  the  attitude  of  trying  to 
violate  the  Constitution,  but  is  seen  to  have  acted  in  the  exercise  of  an 
undoubted  prerogative.  The  bank  is  deprived  of  no  right,  having  the 
onlinary  remedies  of  the  laws  relating  to  property  and  the  punishment 
of  crim(.*.  There  is  no  <]uestion  of  imposing  on  a  corporation  an  unsigned 
paper  as  a  promissory  note  ;  the  question  is  whether,  to  save  that  oor- 
poratiiMi  harmless  against  loss  of  money  by  theft,  the  pieces  of  money 
sii  lost  shall  be  deprived  of  all  value,  to  the  injury  of  the  persons  into 
whosi*  hands  they  may  afterwartls  come. 

These  notes  arl*  a  cause  of  grievaneo  to  the  public,  circulating  as  they 
do  without  (juestion  on  the  faith  of  their  being  genuine  impressions  of 
the  plates  regularly  issued  fmm  the  Treasury,  and  being  discredited 
only  when  presented  for  redemption.  The  feeling  is  prevalent  that 
they  (iu^^lit  to  be  ])aid,  and  unless  provision  is  made  for  taking  them  ap 
they  will  inevitably  become  the  biisis  of  a  claim  against  the  Govem- 
iiient.  It  is  hoped  that  sueh  steps  will  be  taken  by  the  Department  as 
may  be  uece^sary  to  settle  definitely-  the  question  of  liability  for  them. 

WORK  OF  THE  OFFICE. 

There  were  turne<l  over  to  the  ])resent  Treasurer,  on  his  assuming 
the  duties  of  theollice.  May  11,  ISSli,  $237,208,10ti.30  in  cash  assets, 
together  with  .^^.J^OjGlM^OOO  of  unissued  notes  and  certificates  and 
S'i^\:iJ}24.\^"JlAHy^  in  bonds  and  coupons,  making  an  aggregate  of 
8771, !."i2,:^J0..ir)*^.  Ilr  was  enabUnl  to  give  to  his  lUHHlecessor  a  receipt 
in  lull  lor  all  mont\sand  securities  called  for  by  the  accounts.  The 
lalxir  of  examining'  -^neh  an  amount  of  coin  and  ])aper  was  heavy,  and 
tlh*  .'^realer  j)arl  had  to  hv  done  in  close  vaults,  but  it  was  pi-oseouted 
witii  unusual  expedition.  A  saving  of  time,  expense,  and  discomfort 
was  etVected  by  the  use  of  electrical  fans  for  regulating  tempenitiire  and 
ventilation. 

The  Treasurer  feels  it  his  duty  to  call  attention  to  several  matters 
which  he  deems  of  sutlicient  intportanct^  to  command  the  eiirly  attention 
of  (.-ongievss.  The  vaults,  excepting  Ihe  large  one  for  silver,  are  such 
as  have  been  in  use  for  many  years,  and  consequently  they  can  not  be 
regarded  as  equally  srenre  with  those  of  more  modem  design.  It  is 
recommended  that  i\u*y  be  strengthened  and  supplied  with  the  recent 
imiu'ovements.  The  old  safes  should  be  replaced  with  new  ones.  The 
cv/iZi  room  when  it  was  fitted  up  some  years  ago  was  doubtless  supplied 
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with  all  the  oonveiiiencos  and  appliances  for  the  safe  transaction  of 
business  then  known,  but  improvements  have  since  been  introduced  by 
tlie  ]mblic  generally  which  would  add  greatly  to  the  present  facilities 
and  render  more  secure  the  property  of  the  (Tovernment.  In  fact  the 
banking-house  of  the  Government  should  be  made  fully  equal  to  the 
modern  banking-house  of  the  first-class  cities.  The  Treiisurer  is  required 
to  give  a  large  bond,  and  is  held  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  of  all 
tilings  of  value  placed  in  his  hands;  hence  he  feels  that  he  should  be 
supplied  with  all  the  safeguards  that  modern  invention  has  produced. 

It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  business,  or 
advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  Dej)artment  or  of  the  public,  for 
the  Treasurer  to  make  personal  visits  to  a  sub-treasury  or  to  a  distant 
oity.  The  emergency  is  frequently  so  clear  that  there  is  no  room  for 
doubt  or  misunderstanding  of  duty.  As  there  is  no  approi)riati(m  for 
such  ]>uri»oses,  the  Treasurers  have  personally  borne  tlie  expenses  of 
these  journeys.  It  is  respectfully  recommended  that  some  provision  bo 
made  to  relieve  them  of  this  tax  upon  their  private  jiurses.  There 
should  also  be  a  fund  available  for  the  recovery  of  moneys  lost  or  stolen 
from  the  Treasury  and  for  making  such  immediate  investigations' as 
may  be  necessary  to  fix  the  responsibility  or  detect  the  criminal.  Such 
expenses,  likewis(^,  when  they  have  been  necessary  in  the  past,  have 
been  defraye<l  by  the  Treasurers  themselves. 

With  the  increase  of  its  in)])ortance,  the  ollice  is  becoming  more  and 
more  an  object  of  interest  to  the  public.  Several  hundred  thousand 
visitors  annually  now  apply  for  permission  to  see  the  vaults  or  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  methods  of  conducting  public  business. 
The3'  are  not  all  prompted  by  itlle  curiosity,  but  many  of  them  evince  a 
comuieudable  desire  for  inforniation  on  subjects  into  which  they  doubt- 
less have  the  right  to  inquire.  This  constant  stream  of  strangers,  even 
though  it  be  conlined  to  the  corridors  and  ])ubli(;  rooms  of  the  building, 
is  a  menace  and  at  times  a  ixrrplexity  to  the  oili(;ers  and  employ<!!s  re- 
sponsible for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  public  funds.  During  business 
hoars,  however,  the  regular  force  of  clerks  and  watchmen  has  proved 
an  adequate  guard,  and  the  Treasurer  has  the  satisfaction  of  relying 
upon  the  honesty  and  discretion  of  i)ersons  whom  he  can  control  and  in 
whom  he  has  contideii'je.  Ihit  at  night,  when  the  building  is  left  in  the 
bands  of  a  limited  number  of  watchmen,  the  Treasurer  is  deprived  of 
his  custodianshii>,  although  he  is  not  relieved  of  his  responsibility,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  force  of  the  oilice  be  so  increased  as  to  allow 
him  to  employ  six  watchmen,  who  siumld  be  provided  with  pro])er  arms, 
to  act  under  th(*  direc-tion  of  the  captain  of  the  watch,  but  subject  to 
the  orders  of  tin*  Treasurer,  as  a  patrol  and  guard  for  the  oilice. 

The  Treasurer's  relations  with  the  other  bureaus  of  the*  Department 
require  him  habitually  to  intrust  important  papers  and  oMu^r  articles  of 
value  to  messiMigers,  who  may  not  be  known  to  him,  and  whose  olUcial 
character  he  has  to  accc'pt  uu  trust.  It  wouUl  be  wise  to  require  all 
{M'T.^ons  rmployed  in  such  a  capacity  to  be  provided  with  an  oillcial  uni- 
form or  other  distinctive  badge. 

The  subordinate  ollicers  ami  em])loy<^s  of  the  bureau  an*  commended 
for  the  faithfulness  and  ability  with  which  tiiey  have  discharged  their 
duties. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  youi-  obedient  s»'rvant, 

.Iamks  N.  11  us  roN, 
Trcasifrerof  the  United  iStutes. 

Hon.  William  Winjiom, 

/Secretary  of  the  Trvaaury, 
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BEPOET  OP  TOE  DIRECTOE  OF  THE  MINT. 

Treasury  Department, 
Office  of  Director  of  the  Mint, 

Washington^  D.  C,  November  1,  1889. 
Sir  :  Altlioa^l)  I  did  not  enter  upon  duty  as  Director  of  the  Mint 
until  tlie  IGbh  ultimo,  my  long  service  in  the  Bure-au,  extending  from  its 
organization  in  1873,  and  the  fiict  that  for  a  number  of  years  I  have 
had  special  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  reports  of  the  Bureau,  en- 
abhj  me,  at  this  early  date,  to  lay  before  you  a  report  of  the  operations 
of  the  mints  and  assay  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889, 
as  required  by  section  345  of  the  Eevised  Statutes. 

This  report  is  the  seventeenth  anuual  report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Mint.     * 

deposits  and  purchases  op  gold  and  silver. 

The  total  value  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  received  at  the  mints  and 
assay  oflices  of  the  United  States,  during  the  fiscal  year  1889,  wa« 
81)0,357,1)03.01,  of  which  $83,374,587.05  consisted  of  original  de|)08it8, 
and  80,083,315.90  ot  re-deposits. 

The  gold  deposited,  includnig  the  gold  ])arted  from  silver  deposits, 
am*  untedto2,0L*s,413.270  standard  ounces,  of  the  valueof  $48,900,712.04. 

Oftheabove,303,570.851  standard  ounces,  of  the  valueof  $0,764,276.28, 
consisted  of  re-deposits,  that  is,  bars  of  gold  which  had  previously  been 
deposited  at  the  mints  or  assay  offices.  Of  the  re-deposit«,  $3,276,501.61 
were  fine  bars  manufactured  at  the  United  States  assay  office  at  K"ew 
York,  and  the  remainder  consisted  mainly  of  deposits,  at  the  minor  assay 
offices,  melted  into  unparted  bars,  and  shipped  to  the  mint  at  Philadel- 
phia, for  refining  and  coinage. 

The  amount  of  gold  di^posited  at  the  mints  and  assay  offices,  during 
the  year,  exclusive  of  re-deposits,  was  2,204,833.425  standard  ounces,  of 
the  coining  value  of  842,130,435.70. 

Of  the  gold  deposited,  during  the  year,  $31,440,778.93  consisted  of  the 
product  of  mines  of  the  United  States,  against  832,406,306.59  deposited, 
during  the  prior  fiscal  year,  indicating  a  decline  in  the  gold  produc- 
tion of  the  country  ot  about  81,000,000. 

Of  the  gold  of  domestic  production  deposited,  $179347,572.02  repre- 
sent refined  bars  manufactured  by  private  refineries  in  the  United 
States,  and  $14,093,200.91  unri'fiued  gold. 

The  distribution  of  the  unrefined  gold  deposited,  among  the  States 
and  X^i^^itories  producing  the  same,  will  be  found  in  a  table  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  report. 

Foreign  gold  bullion  of  the  value  of  $2,130,516.66  and  foreign  gold 
coin  of  the  value  of  84,417.475.99,  were  deposited,  a  total  of  foreign  gold 
of  80,583,992.05,  against  $30,337,927.47  in  the  preceding  year,  showing 
afallingoffof  nearly  $30,000,000  in  the  foreign  gold  which  found  its 
way  to  the  mints  and  assay  offices  of  this  country. 

Light-weight  domestic  coin  was  melted  of  the  value  of  $585,006.87, 
and  old  material,  consisting  of  jewelry,  plate,  etc,  of  the  valae  of 
$3,520,597.31. 

The  deposits  and  purchases  of  silver,  including  silver  contained  in 
gold  deposits,  aggregated  35,027,273.09  standard  ounces,  of  the  valae 
of  841,457,190.97  at  the  coining  rate  (81.10  ^^j  per  standard!  ounce). 

Of  the  silver  received  at  the  mint.s,  188,237.24  standard  oances,of  the 
coining  value  of  $219,039.08,  consisted  of  re-deposits,  principally  deposits 
at  the  minor  assay  offices  of  the  United  States;  so  that  the  original  de- 
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posits  of  silver — that  is,  all  the  silver  received  exclusive  of  re-depoaits — 
amounted  to  35,439,036.45  standard  ounces,  of  the  coining  value  of 
$41,2;38,151.29. 

Of  the  silver  received  during  the  year,  32,895,985.50  standard  ounces, 
of  the  coining  value  of  $38,278,964.79,  were  classified  as  domestic  pro- 
duction. 

Of  this,  31,261,353.84  standard  ounces,  of  the  coining  value  of 
$36,376,848.05,  consisted  of  line  silver  bars  manufactured  at  private  re- 
fineries in  the  United  States.  As  these  retineries  handle  the  foreign 
silver  which  comes  to  this  country  in  miscellaneous  ores,  which  foreign 
product  becomes  so  intermingled  with  the  product  of  the  mines  of  the 
United  States  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  it,  the  classification,  at  the 
mints,  of  silver  as  of  domestic  production  is  not  accurate.  Of  the  domes- 
tic product  deposited  at  the  mints,  1,034,631.66  sbmdard  ounces,  of  the 
coining  value  of  $1,902,116.74,  were  unrefined  silver.  The  distribution 
of  the  unrefined  silver  deposited  at  the  mints,  among  the  producing 
States  and  Territories,  is  exhibited  in  a  table  in  the  Appendix. 

Foreign  silver  bullion,  distinctively  known  as  such,  was  deposited  at 
the  mints  to  the  amount  of  1,182,110.97  standard  ounces,  of  the  coining 
valae  of  $1,375,547.30. 

Foreign  silver  coins,  containing  364,750.71  stiindard  ounces,  of  the 
ooiDing  value  of  $424,437.18,  were  also  deposited  and  melted. 

Silver  coins  of  the  United  States,  consisting  principally  of  worn  and 
oncorrent  subsidiary  coins  received  by  the  Treasury  and  transferred  to 
the  mint  at  Philadelphia  for  recoinage,  were  melted  during  the  year, 
and  contained  431,449.01  standard  ounces,  of  the  coining  value  of 
•502,049.75. 

In  addition,  trade-dollars,  containing  6,714.25  standard  ounces,  of 
the  coining  yalac  of  $7,812.94,  were  deposited  as  bullion  and  melted 
during  the  year. 

Old  silver,  in  the  shape  of  plate,  etc.,  containing  558,026.01  standard 
OQUces,  of  the  coining  value  of  $6-49,339.33,  was  received  and  melted. 

•  •••••• 

OOINAGE. 

The  coinage  executed  at  the  three  coinage  mints  in  operation  during 
the  year,  viz,  at  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  and  New  Orleans,  con- 
Bisted  of  93,427,140  pieces,  of  the  nominal  value  of  $()0.965,929.61. 

The  bulk  of  the  gold  coinage  was,  as  usual,  executeil  at  the  mint  at 
San  Francisco. 

The  gold  coinage  consisted  of  1,630,28.")  pieces,  of  the  value  of  $25,- 
643,910,  of  which  $19,108,880  were  double  eagles ;  $i;,218,800  eagles; 
$93,825  half  eagles;  $165  three-dollar  pieces;  $81,165  quarter-eagles; 
and  $0,075  gold  dollars. 

The  silver  coinage  comprised  33,79;{,S60  standard  silver  dollars,  of 
which  $2l,3S5,860  were  struck  at  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  ;  $12,300,000 
at  the  mint  at  New  Orleans,  and  $10S,0(K)  at  the  mint  at  Han  Francisco. 

The  subsidiary  silver  coinage  consisted  of  (),477,134  pieces,  of  the  nt)m- 
inal  value  of  $721,686.40,  of  which  $6.4:UMvere  in  halt  dollars;  $114,- 
715  in  quarterHh)nars ;  and  $600,5-l].40  in  dimes. 

Tho  minor  coinage,  executed  by  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  consisted 
of  51,510,861  pieces,  of  the  nominal  value  of  $!M)(i.473.21,of  whieli  84.S9,- 
O^OJill  were  tlve-cent  nickel  pieces;  $132.30  three-cent  nickel  i>ieces; 
aud  $417,320.41  one-cent  bron/.e  pieces. 

•  •••«•• 
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The  coinage  of  silver  dollars  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  by  1,075,187  pieces. 

The  coinage  of  subsidiary  silver  was  $095,735.85  less  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

The  minor  coinage  was  $312,503.36  less  than  in  the  preceding  tiscal 
year. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  the  usual  tables,  showing  by  mints 
and  by  denomination  of  pieces,  the  coinage  of  the  fiscal  year  and  of  the 
calendar  year  1888. 

A  table  will  also  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  exhibiting  the  coinage  of 
the  mints,  eiich  calendar  year,  since  the  organization  of  the  mint  iu  1792, 
to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1889. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  BARS  MANUFACTURED. 

In  addition  to  the  coinage  executed,  gold  and  silver  bars  were  man- 
ufactured by  the  mints  and  assay  offices  of  the  value  of  $28,950,367.55. 

•  •####  # 
The  bulk  of  the  bars  manufiictured  was,  as  heretofore,  at  the  assay 

office  of  the  United  States  at  New  York. 

The  usual  table  showing  the  character  of  the  bars  made  at  each  id- 
stitutiou  will  bo  found  in  the  Appendix. 

MEDALS  AND  DIES  MANUFACTURED. 

Section  3510,  Revised  Statutes,  i)rovides  that  the  engraver  of  the 
mint  at  Philadelphia  shall  prepare  from  the  original  dies  all  working 
dies  for  use  in  the  coinage  of  the  several  mints. 

Section  3551  i)rovides  that  dies  of  a  national  character  may  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  engraver,  and  national  and  other  meilals  struck  at  the  mint 
at  Philadelphia. 

Under  the  above  provisions  of  law,  1,020  dies  were  made  in  the  en- 
graving department  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  during  the  fiscal  year, 
of  which  1,018  were  coinage  dies. 

#  ^  •  •  •  #  • 
The  number  of  medals  manufactured  was  as  follows: 


Gold I  75j 

Silver   '  MG 

SroDZf iSi 

Total 


GOLD  BARS  EXCHANGED  FOR  GOLD  COIN. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  May  26,  1882,  gold  bars  were  ex- 
clianjTiMl  for  gold  coin,  during  the  fiscal  vear,  free  of  charge,  of  the  value 
of  8002,203.01,  at  the  mint  at  Philadei])hia,  and  $56,905,519.41/ at  the 
assay  office  at  Now  York,  a  totiil  of  $57,507,812.42,  against  •l5,84d,- 
986.25  in  the  preceding  year,  indicating  a  largely  increased  demand  of 
gold  bars  for  export. 
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WORK  OF  THE  REFINERIES. 

The  refineries  of  the  mints  an<l  of  tlio  assay  olKco  at  Xew  York,  dur- 
ing the  tiseal  year, -operated  on  5,1137,048  ounc/Os  of  the  precious  metals, 
containing  gold  and  silver  of  the  coining  value  of  $25,100,704.12. 

•  •••••# 

PURCHASE    OF    SILVER  FOR  THE   COINAGE   OF   THE   SILVER  DOLLAR. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  thine  30,  1889,  the  purchase  of  silver 
for  the  silver  <lollar  coinage,  as  well  as  the  coinage  of  the  same,  wijs 
confined  to  the  mints  at  rhiladelphia  and  Xew  Orleans,  with  the  excep- 
tion, that  the  superintendents  of  the  mints  at  San  Francisco  and  Carson, 
were  allowed  to  purchase  the  silver  contained  in  gold  deposits,  and  the 
silver  obtained  in  bar  fractions. 

There  were  delivered  during  the  year  on  purchases  made  for  the  silver- 
dollar  coinage,  through  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  28,557,109.79  ounces  of  standard  silver,  costing  $23,998,703.47, 
an  average  cost  of  $0.840370  per  ounce  standard,  or  80.93375  i>er  ounce 
fine. 

Purchases  were  also  made  by  the  superintendents  of  the  mints  at 
Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans,  in  lots  of  less  than  10,000  ounces,  at 
prices  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint.  The  amount 
delivereil  on  purchases  of  tliis  character,  was  748,017.72  ounces  of  stan- 
dard silver,  costing  $(J30,013.31. 

In  addition,  silver  cont^iined  in  gold  deposits,  and  remnants  of  silver 
deposits  for  bars,  were  purchased,  to  the  amount  of  104,718.08  standard 
ounces,  at  a  cost  of  $89,077.33. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  silver  delivered  on  purchases  of  all  kinds, 
for  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar,  during  the  year,  was  29,409,845.59 
ounces,  costing  $24,717,853.81,  an  average  cost  per  ounce  standard  of 
$0.840402,  or  $0.933847  per  fine  ounce. 

•  #**#•• 

The  amount  of  silver  bullion  on  hand,  available  for  tlie  coinage  of 
the  silver  dollar,  on  July  1,1888,  was  4,083,470.21  standard  onnros,  the 
CORt  of  which  was  $3,437,904.91,  wliile  the  amount  delivered  on  pur- 
chases during  the  year  (as  shown  in  the  table  given  above),  was  29,409,- 
845.69  ounces,  costing  $24,717,853.81,  inakingtiie  total  amount  of  silver 
available  for  the  dollar  coinage,  during  the  fiscal  year,  33,493,315.83 
standard  ounces,  costing  $28,155,758.72. 

•  •••#** 

There  were  manufactured  <luring  the  year  33,793,800  silver  dollars, 
containing 29,041,598.42ouncesof  standard  silver, costing  $24,423,797.so. 

The  wastage  of  silver  by  the  op^^rativo  ollicors  in  this  «M)ina}n»  was 
13,359.40  stiiiidard  ounces,  (M)Sting  }?1 1,1(>8.H4,  while  silver  was  sold  in 
Mwe44ps  amounting  to  24,934.13  standard  ounces,  <;osting  .*J  1,041.42, 
making  the  gross  consumption  of  silver  incident  to  the  dollar  coinage, 
29,079,892.01  standard  ounces,  costing  $24,450,008.00. 

The  seigniorage  on  the  silver  dollars  coined  during  the  year  was 
$9,370,002.20. 

•  #••••• 

CIRCULATTON  OF  SILVER  DOLLAKS. 

The  total  number  of  silver  dollais  coined,  the  number  h(»ld  by  the 
TreaAiiry  for  the  ivdeniption  of  certilicates,  the  number  held  iii  excess 
of  ouiatandiug  certilieates,  and  the  number  in  circulation,  on  November 
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1  of  each  of  the  last  four  years,  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  compara- 
tive statement : 

Coin  AGS,  Ownership  and  Circulation  of  Silver  Dolulbs. 


Date. 

Total;  coinage. 

In  the  Treasury. 

In  drcnlatlon. 

Held  for  pay- 
menl  of  certifi- 
cates   oa^ 
standing. 

Held  in  excess 
of  certificates 
oautanding. 

November  1. 1886 

1244.433,886 
277, 110, 157 
309,750,890 
843,638,001 

flOO.308,800 
180,713,057 
229,783,152 
277,319,944 

982.824,431 
53,481.573 
20,188.288 
8,219,577 

$81,502,155 
«2,9H«» 
M,7n,«0 
80.098,480 

November  1, 1887 

November  1, 1888 

November  1, 1889 

SUBSIDIARY  SILVER  COINAGE. 

The  stock  of  silver  bullion  available  for  the  subsidiary  silver  coin- 
age, at  tbe  mints  at  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco,  Jaly  1, 1S88,  was 
2,680,016.60  standard  ounces,  costing  $3,081,980.63. 

That  at  ISan  Francisco  was  obtained  from  the  melting  of  trade-dollars 
redeemed  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1887. 

The  amount  at  Philadelphia  consisted  in  part  of  bullion  parchased 
for  the  subsidiary  coinage,  in  part  of  worn  and  uncurrent  silver  ooins 
transferred  from  the  Treasury,  and  in  part  of  melted  trade-dollars. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  worn  and  uncurrent  silver  coins  of  the  follow- 
ing denominations  and  nominal  value,  were  transferred  to  the  mint  at 
Philadelphia,  for  recoinage  into  subsidiary  silver  coins,  viz : 

Silver  tloUars  of  1873  and  prior  years 94,585.00 

StaDflanl  silver  dollars  (presumably  coined  since  1878) 31,042.00 

Half-dollars 235.(»«.00 

Quarter-dollars 2222,920. 00 

Twenty-cent  pieces 1,332.60 

Dimes 34,755.00 

Five-cent  silver  pieces 11,731.30 

Three-cent  silver  pieces 889.42 

Total , 542,937.38 

When  melted,  these  coins  produced  420,403.60  ounces  of  standard 
silver  bullion,  of  the  value  of  $523,052.70. 

The  loss,  $19,884.02,  on  tbe  recoinage,  was  reimbursed  from  the  appro- 
priation for  recoinage  of  worn  and  uncurrent  gold  and  silver  coin  in  tiie 
Treasury. 

The  silver  resulting  from  the  melting  of  subsidiary  coins  sent  to  the 

Bureau  of  the  Mint  for  special  test,  and  to  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  for 

the  annual  assay,  amounting  to  180.03  standard  ounces,  of  the  value,  in 

subsidiary  coin,  of  $223.91),  was  purchased  for  the  subsidiary  coinage. 

•  •••#•• 


TBADE-DOLLAB  RECOINAGE. 


The  balance  of  silver  bullion  derived  from  trade-dollars  melted,  at 
the  mints  at  San  Francisco  and  Philadelphia,  available  for  the  subsid- 
iary coinage,  at  the  commencement  of  the  ^cal  year,  was  aa  follows: 
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Mint. 

Standard  ounces. 

Cost 

Sab  Frmoiaeo  ..• 

214. 981. 25 
2,438.848.40 

$247. 065. 57 
2, 802, 955. 80 

Pbilndi^lphift... , 

ToUl 

2. 653, 832. 65 

3, 050. 021. 37 

The  balance  at  San  Francisco  was  coined  into  quarter-dollars  and 
dimes,  with  the  exception  of  16.97  ounces,  costing  |l9.51,  which  were 
transferred  to  the  silver  dollar  bullion  account. 


COUESE    OF    SILVER. 

The  price  of  silver  in  Loudon  at  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year, 
was  42J  i)ence  per  ounce,  British  standard  (.925  fine). 

During  the  month  of  July,  1888,  the  price  ranged,  with  slight  varia- 
tions, from  42  to  42^  pence. 

The  limited  demand  for  silver  and  the  low  rate  of  Indian  exchange, 
caused  the  price  to  decline,  early  in  August,  to  41|5  pence. 

In  September  a  demand  for  silver  for  coinage  purposes,  and  an  im- 
provement in  the  rate  of  Indian  exchange,  caused  the  price  to  rise  rap- 
idly fh)m  42  j^,  the  opening  rate  in  September,  to  44^  pence  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  which  was  the  highest  point  reached  during  the  fiscal  year,  in- 
deed  since  January,  188s.  Three  days  later,  the  price  declined  to  43 
pence,  closing  in  September  at  43;^  pence. 

Daring  the  montli  of  October,  the  price  ranged  from  42£  to  43^ 
pence. 

From  the  Ist  to  the  27th  of  November,  the  i)rice  was  almost  const^iut, 
ranging  only  from  43  to  43 J  pence,  declining,  however,  towards  the  close 
of  the  month  to  42J  pence. 

In  December^  the  fluctuations  were  very  slight,  and  the  price  of  silver 
at  the  close  of  the  calender  year  was  42^^  pence. 

From  January  1  to  June  30, 1889^  the  variations  in  price  were  slight, 
ranging  between  42  and  42$  pence,  closing  for  the  fiscal  year  at  42 
pence. 

The  shipments  of  silver  to  India  during  the  calender  year  1888 
amonute<l  to  about  $2G,00(),0(K),  being  about  the  average  of  the  last 
ten  years,  while  the  council  bills  sold  during  the  same  year  realized 
£13,915,000,  or  about  $09,000,000. 

The  average  price  of  silver  in  London  during  the  fiscal  year  1889  was 
42.5  pence,  equivalent  at  the  average  rate  for  sight  sterling  exchange,  to 
$0,035,  and  at  the  par  of  exchange,  to  80.9316  per  tine  ouuce. 

At  this  price,  the  bullion  value  of  the  standard  silver  dollar  was  $0.72. 


MINCE  COINAGE. 

Kotwitbfttanding  the  fact  that  the  minor  coinage  executed,  during  the 
fliical  year  1888,  wa.s  the  largest  in  the  history  of  tiie  mint,tlie  demand 
for  minor  coins,  notably  five  and  one  cent  pii^ces,  continued  during  the 
last  fiscal  year,  taxing  to  its  utmost  the  miut  at  Philadelphia  and  requir- 
ioiC  the  coinage  of  51,510,801  pieces. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  from  about  February  1  to  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  fall  trade,  minor  coins  are  presented  to  t\u*  Treasury 
in  eoniiiderable  quantities,  for  redemption  in  lawful  money,  as  provided 
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by  section  3520,  Revised  Statutes,  and  that  between  these  dates,  they 
accumulate  in  the  Treasury  and  the  subtreaauries  throaghoat  the 
country.  The  superintendent  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  has  been  in- 
structed, when  this  is  found  to  he  the  case,  to  return  all  requests  for 
minor  coins  coining  from  any  city  in  which  a  sub-treasury  is  located. 

•  #••##  • 

APPKOPRTATIONS  AND  EXPENDITUBES. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  mints  and  assay 
offices  for  the  fiscal  year  oiuled  June  30, 1889,  was  $1,095,650,  of  which 
there  was  expended  §91)4,980.71,  leavinj^r  in  the  Treasury  $100,060.29. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  expended  from  current  appropriations,  the 
sum  of  $1 10.00  was  expendod  from  an  unexpended  balance  of  theappro- 
priation  for  tlie  renewal  of  the  steam-power  plant  of  the  mint  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

There  were  also  expended,  at  the  coina<jp  mints,  from  the  general  ap- 
propriation contained  in  the  act  of  February  28,  1878,  authorizing  the 
coinage  of  the  standard  silver  dollar,  $223,225.05. 

The  totid  amount  expended  at  tlie  mints  and  assay  ofQces,  during  the 
year,  was  $1,218,331.30. 

Tliere  was  i)aid  at  the  Treasury  Department,  from  the  appropriation 
for  the  coinaffe  of  the  standard  silver  dollar,  the  sum  of  $930,  for  daily 
cableijrams  from  London  ^ivin^  the  price  of  silver,  making  the  total  ex- 
penditures lor  the  .services  of  the  mints  and  assay  offices  during  ibe 
year  $1,219,201.30. 

The  expenses  of  tho  olliee  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  including 
salaries  of  ollicers  and  (*lei  ks,  examination  of  mints  and  assay  offices, 
maintenance  of  laboratory,  j)urchases  of  books  and  incidental  exfienses, 
and  ihe  colkiction  of  the  siatisl.ic:?  oi'  the  |»roduetion  of  the  precious 
metals,  amounted  to  $32,723.30,  out  of  $  iO, !  *  >  appropriated  for  these 
purposes. 

•  •*#••• 

The  estimates  of  npiiropriatious  for  the  Mint  service  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  .Inne  30,  189L  (inciuding  "freight  on  bullion  and  coin''),  which 
T  had  t]u\  honor  to  submit  on  the  7th  ultimo,  aggR^gated  $1,139,260, 
against  $1,141,140  a])propviated  lor  the  same  purposes  for  the  corrent 
liscal  year,  a  reduction  of  $1,880. 

EAUNINGS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  MINTS  AND  ASSAY  OFFICES. 

The  total  earnings  of  the  mints  and  assjiy  ofllces,  from  all  sonrces,  dur- 
ing the  y(»ar,  amounti'd  io  *10,3r)l, 701.47.'  Of  these,  80,370,06*2.20  con- 
sisted of  soiizniorji^re  on  the  coinn-^^e  of  silver  dollars;  $3*2,087.65  seig- 
niorage on  the  «.'oin;]ge  of  subsidiary  silver,  and  $751,955.32  seignior- 
age on  the  maiiuftu'tnre  of  n:inor  roius.  Tlie  remaiu4er  of  the  earnings 
arose  from  charges  eollrc-ied  from  depositors,  from  surplus  bullion  re- 
covered, and  miscellaneous  gains. 

The  total  expenditures  nnd  losses  of  all  kinds,  inclnding  all  the  ex- 
penses for  the  sui)port  of  the  mints  and  assay  otBces  and  the  acid  re- 
lineries,  the  wastage  of  the  operative  departments,  and  the  distributiOB 
of  silver  an«l  minor  coins,  anamnted  to  $1,502,005.60,  leaving  a  net 
protit  of  earnings  over  e::penses  during  ihe  year  of  $8,849,036.87. 

In  the  Ai>pendix  will  l>i»  found  a  table,  exhibiting  in  detail,  the  earn- 
ings and  exi)«.nditan:s  at  each  of  the  institutious  of  the  Mint  service. 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS. 

Gold, — The  value  of  the  ffold  bullion  imported  into  the  United  States 
during  the  fiscal  year  was  81,705,450. 

Of  this  amount,  $550,412  was  imported  from  Britisli  Columbia, 
83(»3,235  from  the  liritish  possessions  in  Austrahisia,  $445,426  from 
Mexico,  $250,764  from  Colombia,  the  remainder  coming  in  small  lots 
from  various  countries,  princii)ally  South  America. 

In  addition  to  gold  bullion,  gold  ores,  of  the  invoiced  value  of 
$87,287,  principally  from  Mexico  and  China,  reached  this  country  for 
refining. 

Foreign  gold  coins  were  imported  of  the  value  of  $7,175,789. 

Of  theforeign  gold  coin  imported,  Si. 472,560 came  from  France  and  its 
colonies,  $1,062,456  from  Germany,  $371,053  from  England,  $2,768,334 
from  Australia,  $57,045  from  the  British  West  Indies,  $570,082  from 
Mexico,  $750,111  from  Cuba,  and  the  remainder  from  various  other 
countries,  principally  South  America. 

There  were  re-imported  of  our  own  gold  coin,  <luring  the  year, 
$1,403,619. 

•  .       *  •  •  •  •  • 

Tliero  was  exported,  during  the  fiscal  year,  gold  bullion  of  the  value  of 
$50,786,303,  of  wliich  $40,670,850  consisted  of  refined  bars  bearing  the 
stamp  of  a  United  States  mint  or  assay  ollice,  and  $1,106,513  was  classi- 
fied as  '*  other  bullion." 

Of  the  gold  bullion  exported,  $23,022,082  went  to  France,  $19,049,409 
to  Kngland,  $8,703,608  to  Germany,  and  $11,2C4  to  IIong-Kong. 

Foreign  gold  bars  were  re-exi)orted  to  England  of  the  value  of  $31,933. 

In  addition  to  the  export  of  gold  bullion,  United  States  gold  coin  was 
exported  of  the  value  of  $4,143,030,  more  than  half  of  it,$2,464,57(»,  go- 
ing to  Venezuela. 

There  were  re-exported  of  foreign  gold  cx)in  $4,000,020,  of  which 
$3,812,155  went  to  Cuba,  $887,544  to  England,  $167,320  to  Venezuela, 
and  the  renuiin<ler  in  small  h)ts  to  iither  countries. 

])omestic  gold  ores  were  exported  of  the*  invoiced  value  of  $80,061. 

In  athiition  to  these  ores,  minute  quantities  of  gold  were  exi)ortrd,  con- 
tained in  copper  matte  and  other  furnace  proilucts,  the  value  of  which 
is  not  known. 

•  •••••• 

There  was  a  net  loss  of  gold  to  the  United  States  during  the  year, 
by  exports  of  bullion  and  coin  ov(t  imports  of  the  same,  of  $40,661,101. 

*Silter. — The  comm«»rcial  value  of  the  foreign  silver  bullion  imported 
into  the  United  Stares  during  thi^  year,  as  registiTcd  at  the  custom- 
honses,  was $5,713,019,  of  wlii<'J»  $1.6St,187  cnme  from  ^lexieo.  $096,608 
from  Colombi-i,  and  the  remainder  in  sm:ill  lots  from  the  British  posses- 
sions in  the  North wesl  Territory,  from  Honduras  and  San  Domingo. 

In  addition,  silv<»r  ores  of  the  invoiced  value  of  $6,051,710  were  im- 
|N)rted.  Most  of  these  ores  e^ame  from  M(?xico,  and  contained,  besides 
silver,  large  quantities  of  lead  and  some  coi)per,  the  value  of  all  the 
nietiils  l)eing  included  in  the  above  value. 

Dcilncting  the  value  of  the  h*ad  and  copper  (jontonts,  approximately 
$947,554,  at  custom-house  valuation,  the  value  of  the  silver  was 
$0,(K)4,165. 

•  •  .     •  •  •  «  # 

The  silver-leiMl  ores  imported  into  the  United  States  contained  silver 
of  thecommercial  value  of  $4,871,116,  and  58,670,609  pounds  of  metallic 
lead,  o£  the  oustom-housc  valuation  of  $931,229. 
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Tbe  imports  of  foreign  silver  coin  into  the  United  States  during  the 
year  amounted  to  $12,687,823,  of  which  $11,773,709  consisted  of  Mexi- 
can dollars. 

United  States  silver  coins,  principally  subsidiary  silver,  but  including 
15  trade  dollars,  of  the  value  of  $277,3:13,  were  imported  during  the  year. 

There  was  exported  from  the  United  States,  during  the  year,  domes- 
tic silver  bullion  of  the  commercial  value  of  $25,217,903,  of  which 
$15,057,519  went  to  London,  $5,468,600  to  Hong-Kong,  $2,390,500  to 
Japan,  $1,942,534  to  India,  $339,750  to  France,  and  $19,000  to  Quate- 
mala. 

Foreign  silver  bullion  was  re-exported  of  the  value  of  $30,614. 

Foreign  silver  coin  was  re-exported  of  the  value  of  $11,373,972,  of 
which  $8,143,248  went  to  Hong-Kong,  $1,643,167  to  England,  and  the 
remainder  to  other  countries. 

Our  own  silver  coins  to  the  value  of  $66,759  were  exported. 

Small  lots  of  foreign  silver  ores  were  re-exported,  of  the  invoiced 
value  of  $27,535. 

There  was  a  net  loss  of  silver  during  the  year,  to  the  United  States, 
of  $12,034,403. 

The  total  loss  by  net  export  of  gold  and  silver,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1889,  was  as  follows : 


Loss  OF  Gold  axd  Silver  to  the  United  States,  1889 

Gold 

12, 034, 401 

Silver ,- -- 

Total. 

61,  OS,  604 

• 

• 

MOVEMENT  OF  GOLD  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  heavy  movement  of  gold  from  the  United  States  which  com- 
menced in  May,  1888,  and  which  has  continued,  with  some  interrup- 
tions, up  to  the  present  time,  has  created  a  profound  stir  in  the  Ameri- 
can commercial  world  and  excited  some  api)reheu8ion  of  a  serious  drain 
upon  the  gold  stock  of  the  United  States,  as  this  is  the  first  loss  of 
gold  of  any  magnitude,  since  the  resumption  of  specie  paymeuts  in  this 
country. 

The  exports  of  gold  from  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  net  loss 
of  gold,  were  materially  larger  last  y(3ar  than  any  year  since  1875. 
The  gain  of  gold  by  the  United  States  by  net  imports,  from  July  1, 1875, 
to  June  30, 1888,  amounted  to  $147,380,181. 

The  bulk  of  the  gold  exported  since  May,  1888,  when  shipments  com- 
menced, consisted  of  United  States  j^old  bars  shipped  from  the  port  of 
New  York.  The  value  of  the  tine  .i^old  bars  exported  from  May  1, 1888— 
about  the  commencement  of  the  movement — to  September  30, 1889,  was 
$01,435,989. 

•  •••#•• 

It  is  probable  that  the  exportation  of  gold  was  somewhat  facilitated 
by  the  readiness  with  which  ^old  bars  c  m  be  obtained  for  gold  coin, 
free  of  charge,  at  the  assay  oRice  at  New  York,  the  cost  of  shipping 
bars  being  less  exiieusive  than  coin,  principally  irom  the  fkct  Ximl  the 
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loss  of  weight  by  abrasion  is  considerably  less  on  bars  than  on  coin  in 
transitu. 

•  ••##•# 

The  balance  of  trade  for  the  period  embraced  between  May,  1888, 
and  September,  1889,  was  against  the  United  States,  the  excess  of 
the  imports  of  merchandise  into  the  Dnited  States  over  exports  of  the 
same,  amounting  to  $47,825,359.  The  movement  of  merchandise  was 
as  follows: 

IiDportitof  roeroliandise  into  the  United  States $1,058,997,805 

£x|»ort8of  merohaudiBo  from  the  Unitod  States 1,011,172,446 

Excess  of  imports  OTcr  exports 47,825,359 

But  there  have  been  other  influences  bearing  upon  this  movement  of 
gold  than  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade. 

From  an  examination  of  the  table  first  presented  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  bulk  of  the  shipments  took  place  at  dates  when  exchange  was  be- 
tween $-LSSi  and  $4.89. 

The  cost  of  transporting  gold  bars  from  New  York  to  Europe  is 
about  one-eighth  of  1  jMir  cent.,  and  the  cost  of  insurance  from  nine 
one-hundredths  to  three-sixteeuths  of  1  per  cent.,  so  that  it  would  not  be 
profitable  to  ship  bullion,  rather  than  to  bu3'  exchange,  if  the  price  of 
exchange  was  below  $4.88. 

As  regards  shipuients  to  London,  the  well-known  fact  that  the  Bank 
of  England  pays  for  gold  only  77«.  dd.  per  ounce,  British  standard 
(.916'^  fine),  while  it  sells  gold  at  the  rate  of  lis,  lOA^.,  equivalent  to  a 
coining  charge  of  1^  pence  per  ounce,  would  not  induce  shipments  of 
gold  to  London. 

The  margin  of  1}  pence  per  ounce,  at  the  Batik  of  England,  between 
the  purchase  and  selling  prices  of  gold,  rather  encourages  the  shipment 
of  gold  from  London,  as  owners  of  bullion  in  London  will  iiccept  any 
price  for  shipment  above  lis.  M.  per  ounce.  So  that  the  price  of  ex- 
change in  New  York  would  have  to  be  nearly  $4.89,  before  it  would  be 
profitable  to  ship  gold  to  London,  for  sale  to  the  Bank  of  England,  in 
preference  to  buying  exchange. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  gold  which  recently  left  this  country 
went  to  France. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  directly  consigned  to  Prance  ($27,693,855), 
it  is  well  known  that  the  Bank  of  France  received,  during  this  period, 
larffe  sums  of  gold  from  the  United  States  consigned  to  London. 

Exchange  between  London  and  Paris  had  been  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
and  as  London  was  a  creditor  of  New  York,  the  specie  for  debts  payable 
in  London  was,  by  agreement,  sent  to  France. 

•  #•#•#* 

The  gold  reserves  of  the  Bank  of  France  increased,  in  less  than  nine 
months,  £13,108,000  or  $63,790,000. 

The  present  stock  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  France  is  the  largest  it  ever 
held.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1880,  it  had  fallen  to  about 
£22,000,000,  against  £53,313,000  on  September  19,  1889,  an  increase  of 
over  £31,000,000. 

•  #•••## 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Bank  of  France  has,  for  nearly  a  year  past, 
been  increasing  its  gold  reserve,  and  it  is  also  a  matter  of  general  ac- 
ceptance, that  both  the  Bank  of  France  and  the  Bank  of  (jorniauy  credit 
lianking-honses  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  with  the  value  of  bullion  shipped 
to  them  from  New  York,  at  the  date  of  shipment,  thus  lessening  the  cost 
of  the  movement  by  the  interest  on  the  amount  during  tAi^^^Vi^Y^  ^^^tN.^ 
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of  transit,  and  encouraging  the  importation  of  gold,  whenever  those 
institutions  desire  to  strengthen  their  geld  reserves. 

Moreover,  as  the  rate  of  interest  in  England  has  been  higher  than 
usual,  that  fact  has  had  a  tendency  to  check  investment  of  British 
capital  in  the  United  States  as  ^vell  as  in  other  countries  (and  in  saying 
this  we  are  not  unmindfnl  of  the  enormous  amounts  of  such  capitsd 
employed  by  English  syndicates  or  trusts  in  the  purchase  of  American 
breweries,  for  instance);  and  thus,  owing  to  the  lack  of  bills  of  ex- 
change which  wouhl  have  been  drawn  against  the  capital  invested  in 
the  United  States,  if  the  rate  of  interest  in  England  had  been  lower, 
gold,  has  been  shipped  to  England  which  would  otherwise  have  remained 
here. 

Undoubtedly,  a  large  demand  for  gold  coin  has  been  created  in  Paris 
on  account  of  the  Exposition.  The  number  of  Americans  traveling 
abroad  is  yearly  growing  larger,  and  last  year  was  especially  large. 

It  is  estimated  that  some  120,000  people  from  the  United  States  vis- 
ited Paris  during  the  Exposition,*  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  carried 
with  them  bills  of  credit  which  necessitated  settlement  by  New  York 
bankers  with  their  London  and  Paris  corn^spondents. 

As  the  gold  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  such  that  any  con- 
siderable movement  of  specie  from  that  bank  might  involve  serious 
consequences ;  the  rate  of  exchange  between  New  York  and  Loudon  was 
consequently  high,  and  this  induced  shipments  of  gold  to  France  both 
directly  and  by  way  of  Loudon,  in  order  to  pay  the  balances  due  on 
letters  of  credit  issued  by  New  York  banks  on  their  French  and  En- 
glish correspondents. 

The  present  downward  tendency  of  the  rate  of  exchange  indicates  a 
strong  probability  of  the  return  of  a  large  portion  of  these  bars,  es- 
pecially if  the  balance  of  trade  should  become  more  favorable  to  this 
country,  as  is  indicated  by  the  excess  of  exports  of  merchandise  over 
imi)orrs,  in  the  month  of  September,  which  was  nearly  $8,000,000  in 
favor  of  the  L^nited  States. 


Tile  ownership,  as  distinguished  from  the  location,  of  the  precious 
metals,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1889,'is  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 

OwxEiisiriP  OF  Gold  and  Silvku  in  tiik  United  States,  July  1,  1869. 


Silver  coin  and  bnllion. 


Ownerabip. 


Gold  ooin    i 
i'.ud  bullion. 


Totftlf^d 
v«r  coin 


Silver  d<»l-   Subiildiftry.      Silver    i  Total  fdl-  |        and 
lard.         silvL-rcoin-!    bullion.    |       tot.  buIUoii. 


4,495,G{?2 


46,081,482 


28,734,469!    17S.i03,8ei 


United  States  Treasury.. .  '*186,-i:»1.70S  i  i^21,Sh9.78d  '^''-JO.  124, 072  $10,444,443  $.17,458,901  i  $243,910,009 
National  banks  (July  12,  ' 

ISbD) I  :162,IC9.40U     §19,238.787 

BankH  other  tb:in  nation* '  • 

al  (values  Hpecilically  re-  ! 

portMl) !  46,911,653  I       2,118,516 

BankH  other  than  nation-'  j 

ul  (values  not  Rp«'cilleal-  [ 

ly  n^ported)  inid  in  pri-  i  I 

vutolianda j  294,530,744  |    290,25:.,0C1 

Total Ci»0,0G3,5<)j  I    333,.50-2,6JU 


I 


2.118,5ie 


4A,«M.ltt 


337,237,043     «31.767,TS7 


U,G01,8:{6    10.444.443  ;420,I>48.029  ,1,100,612,434 


I 


•  (lolil  coin  and  bullion  in  Ww.  Treasury 

fS/hfi  t]uihirH  111  till-  Tn:>'«ury,  r\<  lusiv 

J Incltnlon  V'n/i.siny ami  cli-urin^-bouso 

6 IncJuilvH$J2,4.j2,0o7  silver  ccrtilicatea 


,-,  <?\i  liisivt;  of  $117,130,229  ^old  certlfloatoa  outotaadiaff. 
»•  otfL'.'»7.  i:»5,."»<M  silver  certiflcatca  outstoading. 
gold  riTtiliCitieA,  «78.2U1,790. 
Uuld  by  uaUoual  buoiks. 
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It  is  proper  to  state,  that,  in  prepariugtliis  table,  the  amount  of  gold 
coiu  in  bunks  other  than  national,  from  which  reports  have  l>een  re- 
ceived, viz :  $40,911,653,  is  an  estimate,  based  upon  returns  of  certain 
banks  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  about  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

•  •••••• 

From  the  above  table  it  ^vill  be  seen,  that  the  amount  of  gold  owned 
by  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  on  July  1, 1880,  was$18(i,451,708, 
against  $194,!31d,G32  owned  at  the  corresponding  period  of  the  prior  year, 
showing  a  loss  of  gold  to  the  Treasury  during  the  year  of  $7,760,924. 

The  amount  of  silver  owned  by  the  Treasury  on  July  1, 1889,  was 
$57,458,901,  against  $80,039,794  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  liscfU  year, 
showing  that  the  Treasury  owned  $22,580,893  less  silver  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  1889  than  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  the  falling 
off  being  principally  in  silver  dollars. 

•  ••••*• 

The  amount  of  metallic  and  paper  money  in  circulation  in  the  United 
States  (outside  of  the  Treasury),  on  July  1,  1889,  was  $1,380,418,091, 
against  $1,372,240,256  at  the  close  of  the  prcceiling  liscal  year,  show- 
ing an  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  between  those 
dates  of  $8,177,835. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  USED  IN  THE  INDTTSTRIAL  ARTS  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

•  ••*••• 

The  value  of  the  precious  metals,  reported  by  manufacturers,  jewelers, 
and  others  as,  used  during  that  year,  was : 

Gold JU,  162, 120 

Silver  , 5,11)8,413 

Total 16,350,533 

•  •••••• 

The  value  of  United  States  gold  coin  melted  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bars  for  industrial  puri)oses,  during  the  calendar  year  LS88, 
was  only  $3(iJ),18i^.07,  against  a  reported  inciting  down  of  Uniteil  States 
gold  coin  for  industrial  ein])loyment,  reported  by  jewelers  and  manufact- 
nrers  for  the  year  188o,  ol  *o,o0l),00l). 

Unless  there  has  been  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  coin 
nielteil  for  industrial  purpost\s  by  jt^welers.  tli?»  value  of  the  gold  used 
annually  in  the  United  States  in  the  industrial  arts  may  be  ])laced  at, 
approximately,  $lC,r)(M>,OtK),  and  of  silver,  at  about  6iS,()()0,()00. 

Of  the  gohl  used  for  this  object,  about  »'?;], 500,000  jeprisent  our  own 
coiu  molted  down,  $^^,000,000  old  and  foreigii  material  remelted,  leaving 
$10^0(K),U(K)  Approximately  representing  the  annual  product  of  gold  used 
for  industrial  purposes  in  this  country. 

•  •••*•• 

PRODUCT  OP   GOLD   AKJ)   SII.VEE. 

The  product  of  the  ])recious  metals  from  the  mini's  of  the  United 
StatAS  during  the  calendar  year  hsss  \vaM  piesented  in  the  special  re- 
port ou  that  subject  issued  from  this  Biinau. 
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Tbe  product  was  estimated  to  have  been  as  follows: 


HotaL 

Fine  onnoM. 

Commraoial 
Taloe. 

CoIbIdc  Tilatt. 

Gold     

1,604,841 
45.788,632 

$88,176,000 
43,020,000 

133, 178,  OM 

{Silver 

00,105^000 

Total    -... 

70.105,000 

«2,S70,OOI 

•  •••••• 

The  product  of  i^old  and  silver  from  the  mines  of  the  United  States, 
since  1878,  has  been  as  follows : 

Gold  Product  of  the  Uottkd  States. 


Yean. 


Fineoonoee. 


Talae. 


1878, 
1879 
1880, 
18K1, 
1882 
188:V 
1884, 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


2.476.800 
1,881.787 
1,741,600 
1. 678, 612 
1, 572, 187 
1, 451, 250 
1,480,050 
1,588,325 
1,603.125 
1,596.375 
1,604,841 


$51,200,001 
8flL000.0M 
86^000,000 
34.700,000 
82. 6001 .101 
30,000,000 
30,800.0U0 
31,OOO.OUO 
35,000.000 
83,000,000 
33,175,000 


Silver  Product  op  the  United  States. 


TeoTB- 


FUie  Qimoeii. 


CoiomeretaL 
Tvlne, 


Golidiig  Tilab 


isre. 
jerro. 
18^. 

188^. 
1883, 
1884. 
188S. 

1887 
1881, 


34, 9m,  OOD 

30,  320, 000 
33,  2fiO,  000 
34),  '^00.  OOO 
35.  730,  OCO 
37,  800,  000 
39.  910.  WO 
dti,  440,  000 
4l,2(ia,(>D0 
43,780,000 


110,^0^000 
35,430,000 
a4.720»0M 
3[7,8S0,0CM) 
41,120,000 
39,660^000 
42,070,000 
42,500,000 
30,2S0,0O0 
40,410tO<W 
43^0201,000 


$412001110 
40,tQOLOOI 
3»,^W.0DI 
43,000.001 
46, 800,  too 
46^^00^000 
48LBUfl^OOI 
61,600^000 
Sl.tOO^ODO 
£3,350,000 
50, 119^  000 


Product  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  the  World. 


Gold. 

surer. 

calendar  yean. 

Kilograms. 

Valne. 

Kilograms. 

Valaeat 

price  of  sU- 
Terforthe 

Instate). 

Ig85 

16.1, 162 
ir>9. 741 
ICO,  933 
159, 400 

$108,435,600 
mo,  163,  877 
106. 954, 900 
105, 994, 150 

2,849,995 
2.902,471 
3. 021. 585 
3,427.265 

$97,564,666 
93. 287,290 
05,086,095 

108,556^260 

$116, 445.  Ul 
12O.t2fl;M0 
125,676^711 
142;4S7.1M 

]P8(i 

1887 

1688 

For  tlie  purpose  of  comparison  the  following  valnable  tables,  which 
iidvc  never  before  been  published,  kindly  sent  this  Bureau  by  Dr.  Addf 
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Soetbeer,  Riving  his  latest  estimates  of  the  production  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  world,  for  the  same  years,  are  presented : 

Pboduct  op  Gold  in  thk  World. 


Yean. 


KilognuDS. 


▼aloe. 


1885 
1886 
1887 


164,000 
161.450 
160.000 
160,000 


$102,678,000 
107,133,000 
106.814,000 
106^267,000 


Product  of  Silver  in  the  World. 


Yean. 


1885 
1888 
1887 


KiloKrami. 


8.176,000 
3,238.000 
3,414,000 
8, 637, 000 


Value  at  aver- 
age  price  of 
silror  lor  the 
year. 


$108,801,000 
103. 244. 000 
107.24'J.OOO 
109, 932. 000 


Valae  at  coin- 
ing rate. 


$136, 000. 000 
138. 500. 000 
146.000,000 
155, 500, 000 


•  •••••• 

WORLD'S  COINAGE. 

The  valae  of  the  gold  and  silver  coinages  exeonted  daring  the  calen- 
dar years  1885, 1886, 1887,  and  1888  by  the  nations  of  the  world,  so  far 
M  reported,  is  presented  in  a  table  in  the  Appendix. 

Id  compiling  this  table,  the  silver  coinages  of  foreign  countries  have 
been  converted  into  United  States  money  at  their  coining  value. 

This  table  is  believed  to  include  substantially  the  entire  coinage  of 
the  world  for  the  years  named. 

The  following  summary  is  presented : 

World's  Coinage. 


Gold. 

saver. 

IIH 

$05,757,582 
94.642,070 
124.  092. 465 
134. 720. 639 

$126,764,574 
124.854.101 
103  411  397 

lull 

1lt7r..r«*..TX*,T -T T,-- 

IMI 

140,737,442 

The  large  increase,  during  the  last  two  years,  in  the  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  employed  in  coinage  is  worthy  of  note. 

In  regard  to  the  silver  coinage,  it  may  be  said  that  the  only  mints 
which  are  open  to  the  coinage  of  silver  for  depositors  are  those  of 
India,  Mexico,  and  Japan. 

The  silver  coinage  of  Mexico  is  unimportant,  as  a  comparatively  small 
ftinonnt  remains  in  the  cx)untry.  The  conversion  of  silver  bullion  into 
Mexiean  dollars  is  simply  a  convenient  means  of  putting  it  into  some 
merchantable  shape  for  oriental  trade. 

The  balk  of  the  silver  coinage  of  Mexico  is  either  remelted  and  used 
in  other  coinages  or  is  absorbed  by  Asia. 

•  •••••• 

Ab89 ^11 
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Of  tho  coiiiajre  of  ^old  by  the  mints  of  the  world  dnrin^  the  year  1888, 
namely,  $134,720,639,  at  least  $2.'),5r>9,213  are  known  to  have  consisted 
of  coins  remelted,  thus  reducing  the  supply  of  new  coin  during  that 
year,  to  $109,101,426. 

Deducting  from  tho  total  silv^er  coinage  of  the  year,  viz,  4149,737,442, 
the  recoinages  reported,  viz,  $28,749,928,  and  the  Mexican  silver  coin- 
age (less  recoinage  already  deductM),  viz,  $26,321,406,  a  total  of 
$55,071,334,  the  increase  of  the  world's  stock  of  silver  coin  during  the 
year  was  $94,666,108. 

Over  80  per  (5ent.  of  this  was  full  legal-tender  coin  issued  from  the 
mints  of  the  United  States,  India,  and  Japan. 

•  •••••• 

PROPOSED  LEaiSLATION. 

I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  legishition  looking  towards  the 
discontinuauee  of  the  coinage  of  the  3-dollar  and  1-dollar  gold  pieces 
and  tlie  3-cent  nickel  piece  be  requested  of  Congress. 

With  regard  to  the  3-dollar  gohl  ])iece,  it  may  be  said  that  that  de- 
nomination of  coin  serves  no  useful  purpose,  and  that  its  present  coin- 
age is  limited  to  a  few  proof  coins  sold  at  a  protit  by  the  Mint,  to  meet 
the  demands  of  numismatic  sofieti(\s  and  coin  collectors.  There  is  no 
demand  for  it  by  the  business  public. 

The  same  objections  apply  to  the  1-dollar  gold  piece,  with  the  addi- 
tional ones  that  it  is  too  small  for  circulation,  and  that  the  few  pieceii 
issued  annually  from  the  Mint  are  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  pur- 
l)ose  of  ornament. 

So  long  as  statutory  authority  exists  to  coin  this  latter  denomination, 
the  sus[)t«nsion  of  it^  cjoinage  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  of 
doubtful  legality.  The  most  he  has  ever  felt  warranted  in  doing  was 
to  limit  its  coinage  to  pressing  demands  about  the  holiday  season,  and 
to  maintain,  unbroken,  the  series  of  coin  sets  sold  by  the  Mint^  The 
very  limitation  of  its  coinage  leads  to  favoritism  in  the  distribation  of 
the  few  pieces  struck  annually,  and  to  speculation  in  them. 

The  3-cent  nickel  piece  is  open  to  the  more  important  objection  that 
it  has  so  nearly  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  10-cent  silver  piece  that 
it  is  frequently  mistaken  for  it,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  public, 
who  receive  it  reluctantly. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  any  act  which  may  i)rovide  for  the 
discontinuance  of  the  coinage  of  these  pieces,  authorize  their  withdrawal 
from  circulation  as  fast  as  received  in  the  Treasury,  and  their  recoinage 
into  other  denominations. 

SUIVIMABY  OF  OPEUATIONS  OF  THE  MINTS  AND  ASSAY   OFFICES. 

The  bullion  deposited  in  the  mints  and  assay  offices  of  the  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  year  1880  ct)ntained  2,628,413  standard  oanoea 
of  gohl  and  35,627,273  standard  ounces  of  silver  of  the  total  coining 
value  for  both  metals  of  $90,357,903. 

•  •••••  • 
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Tlio  tbllo\vi«<r  tabic  i*(H*>JipiMilati*s  the  work  of  the  miDor  assay  offices, 
including  the  mint  at  Denver,  for  the  fiscal  year  1889: 

DkPOSIT.'*,  E.VRNlNCiS,  AND  EXPKNDITL'IIKS   OF   MlXOK  ASSAY  OfFICKS,  1889. 


lu^itutioDS. 

Dopoalt*. 

EamiujSfl. 

Expenses. 

of  not 

exiN>nteH  to 

dfepOBits. 

D»-n  VfT 

$1,335,188.79 

1,042.060.84 

827, 138. 81 

167, 605. 29 

303. 692. 61 

$5,548.68 

3, 802. 89 

1, 989. 46 

945.21 

929.31 

$26,288.17 
23,262.95 

*12, 187. 32 
4,747.34 
f5.768.06 

1.5 

Hi'lena 

L8 

iMH6City 

L2 

Churlot  t* 

2.2 

St.  Louirt 

1.6 

Tofnl 

3, 675, 686.  34 

13,215.55 

72,258.84 

•  TnclmU-s  $l.r><)0  for  "  n'p.'xirs  of  bnildln;;  and  reno\'ation  of  grounds." 
tlnrliulis  ^4S(>  for  i-ont,  pending  repair  of  building. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MINT. 

The  first  see.tion  of  the  act  of  February  12,  1873,  revising  and  amend- 
ing the  laws  relative  to  the  mints,  astwiy  ot!ices,  and  coinage  of  the 
United  States  (section  343,  itevised  {Statutes),  provides : 

Thoni  shall  be  estaljlished  in  tho  Tn^asiiry  Department  a  Bnroan  of  tho  Mint,  em- 
braciiii;  in  itH  (>r>;iini/.Hi  ion  and  under  its  control  all  niint^t  for  tho  manufacture  of  coin, 
and  aira<«!(ay  olUoen  for  tho  hI  ampins;  of  hai*8  which  are  now,  or  which  n)ay  be  hero- 
alter,  authori/rd  by  law.  Tho  chief  otlicor  of  tuiid  Bureau  Hhall  be  denoiniuat<Ml  the 
Director  of  tho  Mint,  and  Hliall  be  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  tho 
Treasury. 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  Dr.  Henry  K.  Linderman,  who  had 
been  director  of  tlie  mint  at  rhiladolphia,  and  who  was  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  all  mattei*s  relatin;:  to  coinage,  both  theoretically  and 
practically,  and  with  mint  administration,  was  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Director  of  the  Mint,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  his 
death  .Ian nary  27,  1870. 

On  March  5,  1870,  Horatio  G.  Burchani,  who  had  represented  the 
Sixth  District  of  Illinois  in  the  National  House  of  Kepresentiitives 
for  a  numl>er  of  terms,  was  appointeil  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  served 
nntil  June  30,  1885. 

Dr.  James  1\  Kimball,  who  at  the  date  of  his  appointment  was  pro- 
fc^ssor  of  economic  geology  in  Lehigh  University,  was  appointed  Director 
of  the  Mint  July  1,  1885,  and  served  until  the  date  of  his  resignation, 
()ctol>er  15,  1880. 

Tho  duties  of  the  office  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  under  the  a<5t 
which  established  it,  embrace  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  tho  mints 
and  assay  offices,  the  prei)aratioii  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  trans- 
action of  business  at  those  institutions,  and  the  purchase  of  silver  for 
subsidiary  coinage  and  of  minor  coinage  metnl. 

The  Director  of  the  Mint  fixes  the  monthly  allotments  of  coinage, 
approves  or  disapproves  appointments,  other  than  Presidential,  and 
Other  changes  in  the  force  of  the  mints  and  assay  offices,  and  the  rate 
of  compensation  paid  the  employes. 

Atlvances  of  public  money  for  tho  expenses  of  the  various  institu- 
tioiiH  comprising  the  mint  service,  the  exatniiiatii>n  of  the  monthly 
expense  aocouutB  of  disbursements,  and  of  the  (luacteiVy  qa^^qwxvXji^  q1 
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tbe  operations  in  bullion  and  coin,  and  the  estimation  of  the  valne  of 
foreign  coins,  are  also  among  tjie  duties  of  the  office. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  February  28, 1878,  which  requires  the 
purchase  and  coinage  into  silver  dollars  of  silver  bullion,  ''  not  less  thau 
two  million  dollars'  worth  per  mouth,  nor  more  than  four  niilliou  dol- 
lars' worth  per  month,"  the  jiurchasfs  of  bullion  for  the  silver-dollar 
coinage  are  passed  on  and  recommended  by  the  Director,  although 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

All  records  relating  to  the  purchase  and  delivery  of  silver  bullion  for 
monthly  coinage  of  standard  silver  dollars  are  kex)t  in  the  Bureau  of 
the  Mint. 

The  act  making  appropriation  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  ISSl,  provided  a  sum  "for  the  collection  of 
statistics  relative  to  the  annual  production  of  the  precious  metals  in  the 
United  States."  The  task  of  gathering  these  statistics  was  assigned 
to  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  subsequent  appropriation  acta  placed 
tlieir  collection  under  his  direction.  This  task  has  added  largely  to  tlie 
work  of  the  Bureau  and  necessitates  the  compilation  and  publication  of 
an  annual  report.  The  tirst  of  the  series  of  **  Production  Reiiorts^  was 
for  the  calendar  year  1880. 

More  in  consequence  of  information  sought  of  this  Bureau  by  pub- 
lic men  and  committees  of  Congress,  than  by  force  of  statutory' enact- 
ment, the  compilation  of  the  pre6ious-metal  statistics  of  this  country  as 
well  as  of  the  production,  coinage,  and  movement  of  gold  and  silver  ia 
foreign  countries,  has  become  one  of  the  most  laborious  as  well  as  im- 
portant duties  of  the  Bureau.  The  gathering  of  these  statistics  was 
commenced  by  Dr.  Liuderman,  immediately  after  his  appointment  as 
Director.  They  were  enlarged  and  improved  upon  by  his  successor,  Mr. 
Burchard,  and  still  further  perfected  by  my  immediate  predecessor,  Dr. 
Kimball.  As  the  compilation  of  these  statistics  has  for  many  years 
been  my  special  province,  it  will  be  my  duty  as  well  sis  pleasure,  duriug 
my  official  career,  to  bring  them  as  near  completeness  as  possible. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1878,  making  appropriations  for  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1878,  allotted  the  sum  of  85()0  *'for  fitting  up  an  assay 
laboratory  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  the  Mini."  Under  the  provi- 
visions  of  this  and  subsequent  appropriation  acts,  a  laboratory  was  es- 
tablished on  the  fourth  lloor  of  the  Treasury  building,  and  pieces  of 
each  denomination  of  coin  taken  from  the  first  and  two  subsequent  de- 
liveries each  week  of  gold  and  silver  coins  delivered  by  the  coiners  to 
the  superintendents  of  the  coinage  mints,  are  sent  to  this  Bureau  to  he 
tested  as  to  weight  and  fineness.  The  laboratory  has  proved  a  valua- 
ble adjunct  to  the  Bureau,  enabling  the  Director  to  know  from  day  to 
day  whether  the  current  coinage  conforms  to  the  requirements  of  law. 
Special  examinations  are  also  made  in  the  laboratory,  for  the  Treasnir 
Department,  of  coins  and  other  material,  for  the  purpose  of  detectinj; 
and  preventing  counterfeiting,  and  for  customs  requirements.  Work 
in  the  laboratory  was  temporarily  suspended  September,  1888,  aod 
the  coins  received  at  the  Bureau  tested  at  the  assay  office  in  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Cabell  Whitehead,  a  graduate  in  metallurgy  of  Lehigh  Univer 
sity,  and  who  occupied  a  ])Osition  as  assayer  in  the  mint  at  Philadelphia, 
and  more  recently  in  the  assay  office  at  Bois6  City,  was  appointed  as- 
sayer in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  entered  on  duty  Sep- 
tember 25,  1889.  Since  his  appointment  the  coins  reserved  at  the  mints 
for  monthly  examination  have  been  tested  in  the  laboratory,  and  regular 
work  in  it  Las  been  resumed. 
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During  the  period  that  work  in  the  laboratory  was  snspened  several 
valuable  improvements  in  apparatus  were  made,  notably  the  introduc- 
tion of  two  modern  gas  cupelling  and  two  melting  furnaces,  also  a  new 
"Root"  blower.  The  laboratory  is  now  excellently  equipped  for  effl* 
dent  work. 

The  position  of  computer  of  bullion,  made  vacant  by  my  appointment 
as  Director,  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Butler,  a 
gentleman  well  trained  in  the  technical  business  of  the  mints,  having 
occupied  successively  the  positions  of  weigher,  assistant  coinar,  and 
cashier,  in  the  mint  of  the  United  States  at  New  Orleans,  for  a  period 
from  September  25,  1878,  to  June  30, 1886. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  1  bear  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  fidelity  with 
which  the  officers  and  employes,  constituting  the  present  clerical  force 
of  this  office,  have  performed  the  official  duties  entrusted  to  them,  and 
the  valuable  and  untiring  assistance  which  they  have  rendered  me  in  tho 
preparation  of  this  report. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Edward  O.  Leech, 

Director  of  the  Mint, 

Hon.  William  Windom, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


EEPOET  OF  THE  COMMISSIONEE  OF  INTEENAL  EBVENUE. 

Treasury  Departrient, 
Office  of  Internal  Eevenub, 
Washington^  I).  C,  November  1, 1889. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report,  covering  the 
operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  lievenue  for  the  iit^cal  year  ended 
Jane  30, 1889,  together  with  certain  additional  information  concerning 
the  work  performed  during  tho  iirst  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 
•  •••••• 

collections  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

I  estimate  that  the  sum  of  $135,000,000  will  be  collected  from  the 
Tarious  sources  of  internal  revc^nue  during  tho  current  fiscal  year,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  the  existing  laws  and  rates  of  taxation  now  im- 
posed are  maintained. 

In  the  last  annual  report  from  this  Bureau  it  was  estimated  that  the 
receiptB  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  would  reach  the  sum 
of  $125,000,000. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  state  that  this  estimate  was  exceeded  by 
•5,804,434.20,  the  actual  receipts  being  $i:J0,S<Jl,434.20. 

receipts  for  the  past  eight  fiscal  years. 

Fiaoal  year  ended — 

JnneSO,  IStO ?!:«),  894, 434. 20 

June  30,  1888 l;>4, 3i(i,  475. 32 

Jane  30,  1887 IIH,  H37, 301. 06 

June  30,  1880 lir),i)U2,8(K).44 

JnoeSO,  188r> 112, 4'->l,  121. 07 

June  30, 1884 121,500.039.83 

Jnneao,  18^3 144,r»r)3,344.86 

JiUMaO,  1882 140,023,2rJ.72 
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COLLECTIONS  FOB  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,   18Sd. 

The  following  statements  exhibit  in  detail  the  amount  of  internal  rev- 
enue CMllvcte<l  during  the  hacal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  the  sources 
from  which  the  revenue  was  derived,  the  total  sum  collected  in  each  diS' 
trict  and  State,  the  cost  of  collection,  etc. : 

INTERNAL-REVENUE  RECEIPTS  DURING  THE  LAST  TWO  FISCAL  TEARS. 

Comparative  Statkmkxt  showing  thb  R?:ckipts  fuom  thk  Sevkral  O&jects 
OF  Intekxal  Taxation  in  thk  United  States  duking  the  Fiscal  Years 
ENDED  June  30,  leri^i  and  1M89. 


ObjooU  of  taxatlou. 


BPIUITS. 

Spirits  distilled  from  apples,  peacbes,  aud 

pi ape8 

Spirits  distilled  from  materials  other  than 

ap^tlOH,  pt'aches,  and  grapes 

Rectifiers  (special  tax) 

Retail  limior-dealers  (Hp(?cial  tax) 

Wholesale  liciuor-dealcr.s  {^tpecial  tax) 

Mauutacturers  of  stills  (special  tax) 

Stills  and  worms  manufactured  (Hpecial 

tox)    

Stam)»a  for  diatillod  spirits  intended  for 

export , 


Total . 


TOBACCO. 


Cifrars  and  cheroots 

Cigarettes .^. 

SmilT 

Tobacco,  che win jz  and  smoking 

Dealers  in  leaf  tobacco  (Hpecial  tax) 

Dealers  iu  manufactured  tobacco  (special 

tax)  

Manufacturers  of  tobacco  (»[iecial  tax) 

Manufacturers  of  cigars  (special  tax) 

Peddlers  of  tobacco  (special  tax) 


Receipts  during;  fi$<cal  year 
ended  June  30—  * 


1888. 


$799,296.10  I    $1,183^371.91 


03,  COO.  Wl.  18 

168,  316.  70 

4,  am,  040.  99 

392,  r_»9.oa 

1, 14;j.  77 

2,410.00  I 

2, 188.  50  i 


08,  281,  803. 93 

1«5, 64.'>.  77 

4,  290,  780.  04 

391,  975.  28 

1.210.70 

3,100.00 

5. 252. 70 


69, 308, 1C6. 41       74, 312, 206.  33 


Total. 


FERUENTKU  LKjUORtS. 


U.  534,179. 95 
931,  :iG3.  05 
594,  9.S9. 13 

18, 154.  04a  05 
44,945.83 

1,  268,  291.  89 

5, 126. 00 

116,  398. 09 

13. 116. 53 


30,  662, 4:J1. 52 


Ale,  beer.   laper-l»eer.  porter,  and  other 
similar  fennented  liiinors 22,  829. 

Brewers  (Hpecial  ta\)     

Ki'tail  dt-alcrs  iu  malt  liquors  (special  tax).i 

Wholesale  dealers  iu  malt  liquors  (special  ' 
tax) 


175, 
14S, 


202. 90 
164.  ()0 
205.  99 


Total 23,324,218.18 


OLBOMAJlGARflfB. 

Oleomarj^arine,  domestic  and  imported 

Manufacturers  of  oleomargarine  (special 
Ux) , 

Retail  dealers  in  oleomargarine  (special 
tax) 

Wholesale  doalero  in  oleomargarine  (spe- 
cial tax) : :... 


Total. 


171, 654. 93 


653, 355. 10 
17, 150.  00 

123, 258.^4 
70,  'MC.  24 


864,139.88 


11.602.158.93 

1, 075, 830. 68 

615,089.57 

17. 076.  899. 94 

48. 841. 72 

1,  280, 015. 93 

5,128.26 

120, 195. 53 

12,701.88 


31.806,860.42 


23, 23.".,  863. 94 
178, 59X  95 
1J9.792.38 

1C9,  584. 99 


Increase. 


$366^075.72 
4,672,182.75 


72.  ai 

750.  (K) 

3,0W.20 


I>ecrease. 


$1,670.83 

34,280.95 

15a.  «0 


6. 006,  OT9. 92 


87.978197 
144. 467.  83 

50, 130. 44 

922, 851).  89 

3.895.89 

11,  721. 04 

3.25 

3,797.44 


1.204,42&90 


J- 


23,  723. 835. 26 


408,601.84 
a,428L29 


399. 616.  78 


077, 302. 40 
12,400.00 

130, 631. 51 
73, 914. 00 


894.247.91 


23,947.30 


7,872.97 
a,537.7« 


30^10&03 


414.  CS 


%5a8l 
1.9MIM 


<18aB» 
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Comparative  Statement  showing  the  RECRirrs  fuom  the  Several  Objects 

OF    INTEIINAL  TAXATION  IX  THE  UNITED   STATE^,  ETC.— CoilLillued. 


OlitlMts  of  Uzation. 

KeceiptH  dnriDj;  fiRoal  3'««r 
ended  June  30— 

Inoroase. 

Decrease. 

1888. 

1889. 

BA2CX8  AKl)  BAXKHBj),  KOT  NATIOZfAL. 

BftnlE  cin'Tilation > ...., 

$200.50 
4.003.05 

$aoa6o 

Bankd.  biaikerii,  and  other  parties  liable 
on  amouiit  of  noten  of  any  i)crHon,  «tato 
bank,  or  Stafo  bankinj:  aMrtmiiut ion,  or  of 
nnv  town,  city,  or  muuicipal  corporation 
paid  out  by  thom 

$0,213.91 

$2,211.86 

Total 

4.202.55 

6,213.91 

2,011.30 

MI8CBLLA5I50U8. 

Collcctionfl  not  othcrwUo  provided  for  — 
PeDAltios 

0,768.87 
165. 547.  «1 

6,078.48 
84,09l.H9 

8,690.39 

70,555.72 

Total... • •- 

103,316.48 

91. 070. 37 

74, 246. 11 

124.326,475.82 

130.  8M,  434. 20 

6.567,958.88 

■ 

EECEIPTS  BY  STATES  AND  TEREITOUIES    DTTEING    THE  LAST  FISCAL 

YEAR. 


Statement  suowaxo  the  Aggregate  Collections  op  Internal  Revenue  by 
States  and  Territories  during  the  I^scal  Year  ended  June  30,  1889. 


States  ond  Torritorliw*  m  consti- 
totwl  for  the  collectiouof  intcr- 
aal  roToBue. 

AMroffatecol- 
kctioDB. 

1 

Stat*«  and  TorritorioB  as  const!- 
1     tute<i  lor  the  coilcctiou  of  Inter- 
1      nal  ruvenae. 

i 

Ameiate  col- 
lections. 

AlAtmina ,t.    ., .  - 

$02,762.30 
120,  719.  22 

I 

1  New  Jersey — 

'  New  Mexico  (k) 

$4, 319, 618. 88 

^fifmnaaa  ,,.  .  ,,,,.,,, .■■,,t--»t-t-- 

50,062.67 

CalilWrula  (a) 

2,01)7.013. 18 

e94.liri.0J 

7H,'X.714.88 

424.082.75 

436. 119. 14 

31,007,419.79 

5,  78S.  2%  .'{4 

392.  576.  00 

18:j.  4:j2.  22 

IC,  91U.  hl4.  70 

632,  009. 2U 

3,  986, 928. 18 

Now  York  

1ft,  648, 675. 01 

Colorvltf  ('»>  .............  r ....,-  - 

1  North  Carolina  .....^, 

'  Obii 

2, 467, 150. 27 

Co nwctlcnt  ic) 

U,56C.7.i7.51 
220,  524. 90 

noridtt 

.  Oreiron  (t)  .............  ......... 

Georsla 

l^nnnn vlvania .,,,..,,..,,,...,... 

8, 520.  796. 56 

Illinois , 

South  Carolina 

81. 722. 51 

TiMimn 

Tennessee 

1,066,335.77 

Iowa .«.• 

Texas..... 

228,117.58 

KasMff  ('f^ 

i  Virginia 

3, 303.  626. 48 

Kentucky 

'  West  Virginia 

781,66.%  47 

LonlsiaiiA  («) 

Widconain 

3,090,495.92 

^-•TlaiMi  (ft    

2,424,  5.'<n.2(>                   TntAl   hv  Hi^t^a  nnil   TArrf. 

Michigan 

1, 0t!2,  :{97.  51» 

i.:r77.7iMi.si 
7,  rjo.  mn.  20 

Hi2.6l2.8l 

^,24^fi24.l9 

469,351.54 

'              torii'H 

130, 894, 419. 70 

Minni*iiota 

'  Cai^h  rrcoipla  from  sale  of  odhe- 
;      Hive  ntaiups* 

Miuouri 

14.50 

Moatana  (if) 

Ncbraiika(A) 

130,801,434  20 

Hew  Itampiihiro  (i) 

1 

•  Soe  note  a,  p.  7. 

•  Inclndlns  thi<  State  of  N»v.ii1»». 

h  lacludin^  the  'iVrritoiv  of  Wyoming. 

•  Iniiiidiutt  the  .Stato  of  Klioilo  irilaad. 
4  IneladlnK  th<«  Indian  Tn-ritory. 

•  laclndluictimStuiout'  .MiMMiHulppi. 

/  IndndinK  tho  Siut««of  Drlawan-,  OJHirict  of  Columbia,  and  two  conntina  of  Virginia. 

a  lui'loiiiocthn  Trrntorie.H  ot'  Malio  and  Ut:ih. 

A  Inelodlnt;  Dakota. 

<  Inelndini;  the  St.itt'M  orMa!n>«  and  Vi^rmont. 

k  IneliidlOK  the  T«*rrit4irv  of  Arisou:». 

I  Im1iuUoj{  Alaska  and  ihu  Ti-rritory  of  Washington. 
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Total  Collections  Year  Ended  June  30,  1889,  in  States   or  Tbrbitoribs 
consolidated  with  other  distiucts. 

Ariw>na  (with  Now  Mexico) $31,014.93 

I>akota  (with  Nebraska),  estimated 90,000.00 

Districtof  Colombia  (with  Maryland) 168,633.00 

Delaware  (with  Maryland) 24i,Z7L0l 

Idaho  (with  Montana) »,60».» 

Maine  (with  New  Hampshire) IHI.697.t4 

Mississippi  (with  Louisiana) 40.6M.10 

Nevada  (with  foorth  California) 25,564.10 

Rhode  Island  (with  Connecticut) 288,103.69 

TTUh  (with  Montana)    48.034.33 

Vermont  (with  New  Hampshire) 22,841.48 

Washington  and  Alasica  (with  Oregon) 88,450.00 

Wyoming  (with  Colorado) 18,048.25 

•  •••••  • 

COST  OP  COLLECTION. 

The  cost  of  collection  for  the  past  fiscal  year,  distributed  among  the 
different  items  of  appropriation,  was  approximately  as  follows : 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  collectors,  incladin;;  pay  of  deputy  col- 
lectors, clerks,  etc.,  and  including  exjieiises  incident  to  enforcing  the 

provisions  of  law  taxing  oleouiargarine $1, 747, 360. 17 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  roveuue  agents,  surveyors  of  distilieries, 

gangers,  storo^ceepers,  and  miscellaneous  expenses 2, 107, 637. 00 

For  paper  for  intemaUre venue  stamps 44, 563. 31 

For  expenses  of  detecting  and  punishing  violations  of  internal-reve- 
nue laws  T •       29.13a03 

For  salaries  of  officers,  clerks,  and  employ^  in  the  office  of  Commia- 

eionerof  Internal  Kevcnue 257,030.14 

Total 4.185,72a65 

The  percentage  of  the  cost  of  collection  is  a  fraction  less  than  «3.2  per 
cent.,  which  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  percentage  of  cost  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30, 1888.  Owing  to  the  graat  number  of  distilleries  in 
operation  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  the  increased  qaantityof 
spirits  produced,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  the  taxes  collected  firom 
that  source,  as  compared  with  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year,  of  more 
than  $5,000,000,  as  shown  in  the  aecompanying  statements,  the  expend- 
itures for  the  salaries  of  store-keepers,  and  the  fees  of  gangers  were 
largely  in  excess  of  the  amount  estimated  when  the  appropriation  was 
made  therefor.  The  result  was,  there  were  not  funds  enough  to  pay 
these  officers  in  full  for  the  month  of  June,  1889,  and  they  have  been 
paid  up  to  the  8th  of  June  only,  leaving  their  accounts  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  mouth  of  Juno  unpaid  until  an  appropriation  is  made  to  cover 
this  deficiency.  The  amount  of  this  deficiency,  as  shown  by  accoauts 
i^ow  on  file,  is  $107,037,  and  has  been  included  in  the  cost  of  collectioot 
as  above  stated,  so  that  it  appears  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  col- 
lection, as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  is  in  exact  ratio  with  the 
increased  collections. 

As  the  provisions  of  section  3154,  Eevised  Statutes,  require  the  assign- 
ment of  a  store-keeper  to  every  distillery  warehouse  established  by  lav, 
and  of  sections  3287,  3295,  and  3320,  Kevised  Statutes,  require  the  pres- 
ence of  a  ganger  at  every  distillery  or  rectifying  establishment,  when- 
ever spirits  are  to  be  gauged,  the  employment  of  these  officers  was  not 
only  compulsory,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the  proper  offieeiB 
to  collect  the  taxes  on  distilled  spirits  and  protect  the  interests  of  the 
Government,  even  after  it  became  evident  that  the  appropriation  for 
their  payment  was  insufficient. 

The  statement  of  the  cost  of  collection  does  not  inclade  the  cost  of 
printing  internal-revenue  stamps,  the  appropriation  for  which  is  made 
directly  to  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  and  is  not  under  thfl 
control  ofthia  oflace. 
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GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  SERVICE. 

The  offices  of  the  several  collectors  of  internal  revenae  have  been 
subjected  to  rigid  and  careful  examinations  as  often  during  the  past 
fifical  year  as  was  possible  with  the  limited  force  of  revenue  agents  at 
my  command.  Besides  these  examinations,  during  the  past  iiscal  year 
and  up  to  the  date  of  this  report,  the  offices  of  litty-two  collection  dis- 
tricts have  been  transferred  to  new  collectors,  and  at  each  of  these 
transfers  the  accounts  of  the  collectors  have  been  checked  up,  and  the 
condition  of  the  district  carefully  examined.  I  regard  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  service  throughout  the  country  as  very  satisfactory. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  August  7, 1882,  making  provision  for 
sundry  civil  expenses  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1883,  required  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  to  make  a  detailed  statement  of  all 
miscellaneous  expendij;ures  in  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  for  which 
appropriation  was  made  in  that  act.  In  accordance  with  this  require- 
ment, I  submit  the  following  detailed  statement  of  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses incurred: 

Ezprefis  charges  on  pnblio  money  forwarded  by  collectors  and  deputy  col- 
lectors to  depository $4,028.42 

Teleicraphing  on  pablio  business 570.48 

Locks  for  distilleries 3,174.80 

Hydrometers  for  use  in  gauging  spirits 6,291.07 

Oaoffingrods 101.00 

Stationery  for  internal-revenue  oiBoers 12,988.52 

Internal-revenue  reconl  for  internal-revenue  officers 2, 399. 90 

Federal  reporter  for  office  of  tho  Commissioner 10.00 

Compensation  of  United  States  attorneys  in  Internal-ro venue  cases  allowed 

nnder  sections  827  and  838,  Revised  Statutes 1,551.50 

Traveling  expenses  of  clerks  under  special  orders  of  the  Department 130. 53 

Ezpenaesofseizurea  and  sales  by  collectors 122.05 

Total 31,377.33 

EEVENUE  AGENTS'  DIVISION. 

Twenty  revenue  agents  have  been  employed  during  the  last  fiscal 
year— one  as  chief  of  division  in  this  oflice,  twelve  in  charge  of  territo- 
rial divisions,  three  in  the  examination  of  the  offices  and  accounts  of 
coUeotora,  and  fonr  in  assisting  agents  in  charge  of  divisions,  and  on 
special  doty. 

EXPENSES  OF  EEVENUE  AGENTS. 

There  have  been  expended  from  the  appropriation  for  salaries  and 
expenses  of  revenae  agents  during  the  year  the  following  amounts: 

Aggregate  salary  of  ageuts $14,549.00 

Aggregate  amount  for  traveliuf;  expenses 31,517.87 

Btotionary  famished  agents lHi).2G 

Transportation  over  Paciiic  railroads 627. 7'2 

Total 7r., 883.85 

•  •••••• 
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ESTIMATED  EXPENSES  FOR  NEXT  FISCAL  YEAB. 

I  estimate  the  ex|K4ises  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  tlie  fiscal 
year  ending  June  ;^0,  1891,  as  follows: 

For  salaries  and  ex])en8e8  of  colloctors,  lucluding  pay  of  deputy  ooUeotora 
and  clerks,  aud  expeiiso  of  eiiforciuf?  the  act  of  Au/^nst  *2,  1880,  taxing 
oleomargarine,  and  the  act  of  August  4,  1^30,  impoHing  on  the  Qovem- 
uient  the  expense  of  the  inspection  of  tobacco  exported -- ...  $1,800,000 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  twenty  revenue  agents,  for  survcyoni,  for  fees 
and  expenses  of  gangers,  for  salaries  of  store-keepers,  and  for  misceUa- 
neous expenses ---•     3,100,000 

For  paper  for  internal  revenue  stamps 50,000 

For  detecting  aud  bringing  1o  trial  and  punishment  persons  guilty  of  vio- 
lating the  internal  revenue  laws,  including  payment  for  information  and 
detection 50,000 

For  sal  aries  of  ofhcers,  clerks,  and  employiSs  in  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue 261,i>90 

For  expenses  incident  to  the  enforcement  of  the  act  ot  October  12,  18Sd. 
for  the  prevention  of  the  manufacture  aud  sale  of  adulterated  foods  ana 
drugs  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  provides  for  the  analysis  of 
such  articles  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue  , .• 6,000 

Total... 4,266,590 

•  •••••  • 

TOBACCO  DIVISION. 

The  a<?ffregate  amount  of  taxes  collected  from  tobaooo  duriDg  the 
last  fiscal  year  was  $ol.S()G,8Gl).42.  This  amount  includes  internal- 
revenue  taxes  paid  by  stamps  on  imported  manufactured  tobacco,  snuff, 
cifrars,  and  cigarettes. 

The  increase  of  collections  for  the  last  fiscal  year  over  those  for  the 
previous  fiscal  year,  was  from — 

Manufactured  tobacco $923,850.89 

Snutf 50,13(».44 

Cigars  and  cheroots ♦r7»PTfi/J7 

Cigarettes 144,467.03 

Total  increase  of  collections 1, 1S5, 425. 93 

The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  tobacco  and  snuff  and  in  the  number 
of  cigars  and  cigarettes  for  the  last  tlscal  year  over  those  taxed  doriDg 
the  previous  fiscal  year  was : 

Manufactured  tobacco ponnds..     11,635,636 

Snufl do....  6:36,631 

Total do-...     12,ie2,.«7 

Cigars number..     22,ihV*,990 

Cigarettes do i«6,7a0.aei) 

Total do 311,44?»,«30 

The  export  account  shows  an  increase  in  manufactured  tobiicco  of 
118,183  pounds ;  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cigars  exported  of  26i>,700: 
and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cigarettes  exportetl  of  65,909,950. 

The  number  of  cigars  iiiii>ortcd  during  thetiscal  year  ended  June  J(\ 
18S1),  was  00,087,407.  The  value  of  the  manufactured  tobacco  imported 
was  870,353. 

•  «  •  4»  •  •  • 
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PRODUCTION  OF  TOBACCO,  SNUFF,  CiaAKS,  AND  CIGARETTES. 

The  proilnction  of  tobacco,  smiH*,  ci^^ara,  mid  cigarettes  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1889,  computed  from  the  receipts  from  stamps  sold 
for  all  such  goods  as  were  put  on  the  market  for  consuiniJtioii,  to<,a^ther 
with  those  removed  in  bond  for  export,  and  including-  importations, 
was: 

TOBACCO  AND  SNUFF. 

Pounds. 

Tobacco 21:^,401,249 

Snuff H,0t)3,tW0 

Total  tobacco  and  annff  taxed *J-il,r)24,^;Gl) 

Tobacco  and  annff  exported !'.{,  (j.^,  410 

Total  production  for  fiscal  year  1>?89 2:5:^  1 17, 279 

Total  production  for  fiscal  year  ia)!*8 2:;i*J,  ttiO,  b29 

Total  increase  over  fiscal  year  1888 12,280,450 

The  increase  of  taxed  tobacco  and  snuff  over  liscal  year  1888  was 
12,162,267  pounds;  of  tobacco  exported,  118,183  pounds. 

CIGARS  AND  CIGAUKTTICS. 

y«iubor. 

Cigars  and  cheroots 3,^^;7,:w^),640 

Cigarettes 2,151,015,360 

Total  taxed l),0lw,i)01,000 

Cigars  exported 1,01)9,325 

Cigarettes  exported 21tJ,«>79,750 

Total  product  for  fiscal  year  1889 G,  207, 2S0, 075 

Total  product  for  fiscal  year  1388 5,  K"*9,  055, 175 

Increase 377,024,900 

The  increase  of  taxe<l  oiprara  was  22,G5S,t)iM);  of  taxed  ciofjirettes, 
288,789,260;  of  cigars  exported,  2GG,700;  and  of  cigarettes  exported, 
65,901^,950. 

8PKCIAL-TAX   PAYKKS. 

Special  tax  year  ended  April  30,  1839. 

ICannfaotnrera  of  tobacco 902 

Manafiactnrers  of  cigars  and  cigarettes 20,0ri4 

Pcddlen  of  tobacco 1,0»K) 

Dealers  in  leaf  tobacco 3,^31 

Dealemin  leaf  tobacco,  not  exceeding  25,000  i)ounds 1,041 

Betoil  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco 1 

Detlen  In  manufactured  tobacco 590,013 

TbUl 01S,i:i2 

'  >tez  layers  previous  fiscal  year,  ascomimted 554,402 

daring  speolal-tax  year  1889 63,730 

•  ••••• 
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DIVISION  OF  DISTILLED  SPEBITS. 

The  statements  niider  the  above  heading  relating  to  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  80,  1889,  exhibit  the  number  of  grain,  molasses,  and  fruit 
distilleries  which  were  registered  and  operated  in  each  State  and  col- 
lection district;  the  number  and  capacity  of  the  grain  and  molasses 
distilleries  in  operation  atthe  beginning  of  each  month  in  the  year  and  of 
the  three  following  months;  the  number  of  grain  distilleries,  classified 
according  to  their  different  capacities,  registered  and  operated  in  each 
district  and  State ;  the  quantities  and  several  kinds  of  grain  and  other 
materials  used  in  the  production  of  distilled  spirits  in  each  State  and 
collection  district ;  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  brandy  produced  during 
the  year  in  each  State  and  collection  district ;  the  quantity  of  distilled 
spirits,  in  proof-gallons,  rectified  in  the  several  districts  and  States; 
and  the  number  of  cattle  and  hogs  fed  at  the  registered  grain  distiller- 
ies, together  with  other  items. 

DISTILLERIES  BEGISTEBED  AND  OPERATED. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  distilleries  registered 
and  operated  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80, 1889 : 
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GRAIN   AND   MOLASSES   DISTILLERIES   IN   OPERATION    SEPTEMBER    1, 

1880  TO  188y. 

COMPAKATIVK    STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  NUMBEU  AND  CAPACITY    OF    GRAIN    AND 

Molasses  Distilleries  in  Operation  on  toe  Ist  day  of  Srptemokr  in  each 

OF  THE  YEARS  1880  TO   1889,  INCLUSIVE. 
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The  total  nnmber  of  grain,  molasses,  and  fruit  distilleries  registered 
aud  operated  during  the  year  is  4,676  and  4,349,  respectively. 


Comparative  Stateivfent  of  Materials  Used  and  Spirits  Produced  during 
THE  LAST  Ten  (fiscal)  Years. 
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The  quantity  of  grain  used  in  the  production  of  spirits  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1880  (20,990,924  bushels),  is  an  increase  of 
4^868,415  bushels  over  tlie  amount  used  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
(10,122,509  bushels),  and  is  255,369  bushels  less  than  the  average 
(21,246,293  bushels)  for  tlie  last  ten  years. 

The  nnmber  of  gallonsi  of  siurits  pro<lu(!ed  from  grain  during  the  year 
(87,887,456  gallons)  shows  an  increase  of  19,199,29(;  gallons  over  the  pro- 
duct (68,388,160  gallons)  of  the  year  ended  June  30, 1888,  and  is  4,161,150 
(gallons  more  than  the  average  produced  (83,726,300  gallons)  for  the  last 
ten  years. 

The  yield  of  spirits  from  each  bushel  of  grain  is  4.18+  gallons.  The 
yield  for  the  two  preceding  years  was  4.23+  for  1887  and  4.24+  for  1888. 

The  qaautity  of  molasses  used  for  the  ]>roduction  of  ruin  during  the 
fiscal  year  (1,051^104  gallons)  shows  a  decrease  of  568,390  gallons  troui 
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tho  quantity  ut?o<l  in  the  pre\ious  year  (2,619,494  gallons),  and  is  499,083 
gallons  lesis  than  the  avora.i^e  (2,450,187  gallons)  for  the  last  ten  years, 
Tiie  quantity  ot  rum  dustillod  from  molasses  during  the  fijscal  year 
(l,471,()o4  gallons)  shows  a  decrease  of  420,192  gi^lous  from  the  prodnct 
of  the  previous  year  (1,801,240  gallons),  and  is  410,510  gallons  less  than 
the  average  product  (1,887,504  gallons)  for  the  last  ten  years. 


STOCK  FED  AT  DISTILLERIES. 

Tlie  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  cattle  and  hogs  fed  at 
regif>tered  grain  distilleries,  arranged  by  States : 
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SUMMARY. 

NnmbfV  of  oatt u>  fril  nt  n-;rij»t<re<l  grain  ilistlllcriea  in  tlio  United  States. 

Total  iiiiMi'iisii  in  wt*i;,'lii  ot  r^ittlo 

Avi-ra-i*  iiicn-aMO  in  wr-i^'lit  «1  o;itllo 

]Siinjl»or  of  lious  tVfl  at  n  <ri'*tir.  d  j^T.aii  diHtilleries  in  the  United  States.. 

Total  iijcri-!isi»  in  \v«'i'^ht  otlio,'-^. 

AviiMirc  tnrica<*i'  in  >v(M;;!il  o;  iinuH 

Total  niiuibcr  oi'r:!t:l<'  ;>:i<i  tious  t'i<l 

Total  iiii.To:iMMn  \>ciKiir  ot  caitlc  and  ho;z» 

Averai;*'"  incrt'asf  in  \v«i;:iit  of  cattle  and  ho^s 

^  •  •  •  • 
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REPORT  OF   THE    illCUOSCOPIST    OX    THE    ANALYSES  OP   SUSPBCfTED 

WHISKY. 


Duriiifr  the  past  year  many  samples  of  whisky  were  sent  in  fbrimaly- 
si.s  to  ascertuiii  wlirtljiT  Uioy  had  been  artificially  colored  by  the  addi- 
tion c)i'  caramel  or  otlier  coloring  matter.  To  establisli  a  standard  by 
whicl)  such  samples  could  be  judged,  the  collectors  of  internal  reveDoe 
of  the  ninth  district  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  seventh  district  ctf 
Kentucky  were  requested  to  obtain  samples  of  onei  two»  threat  and 
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four  year  old  wbislcies  direct  from  difitiliora  who  were  known  as  not  em- 
ploN  m;?  any  artiticial  means  to  cither  color  or  a  pre  their  floods. 

There  appears  to  be  a  class  of  distillers  who  desire  to  market-  their 
product  as  soon  as  possible,  and  wdio,  by  heavily  charrinjr  their  barrels, 
adilin*;  a  little  earamel  or  prune-Juice,  or  by  some  of  the^o-ealled  a<;iug 
jirocesses,  endeavor  so  to  color  their  new  and  colorless  whiskies  as  to 
deceive  the  consumer. 

FKRMKNTATION. 

In  the  manufacture  of  both  malt  and  distilled  liquors  the  object  is  to 
convert  the  starch  of  the  f^raiu  euiph)yed,  by  suitable  fermentation,  into 
alcohol.  In  the  one  case  a  low  percentage  of  alcohol  is  striven  for,  and 
in  the  other  the  maximum  amount  that  is  capable  of  bein^  produced. 

Chemically  si)eakinfr,  fermentation  takes  place  wherever  an  or^^anic 
comp»)und  untlerp;oe8  chanpfes  of  composition  under  the  intluence  of  a 
nitro;xenous  substance  called  a  ferment,  which  acts  in  small  <piantities 
and  yiehls  nothingf  ai)preciablo  to  the  fermented  substance.  The^e  fer- 
ments an*  living  minute  vep^etable  cells,  and  diiferent  varieties  are  found 
in  the  various  (ennentations  with  which  we  are  familiar,  viz,  alcoholic, 
acetic,  lactic,  butyric,  etc. 

In  normal  alcoliolic  or  si)irituous  fermentation  we  find  the  minute 
vegetable  cells  commonly  called  yeast  growing  and  multii)lying,  assim- 
ilating the  Ai//7f{r  or  fflucose  found  in  the  infusion  or  solution  (whether 
tbe  glucose  is  derived  from  the  starch  of  the  grain,  by  the  action  of  an- 
other ferment  calleil  diasttOse,  or  artificially  prepared),  and  excreting  a 
large  proportion  in  the  form  o(  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol. 

Theoretically  105..'i  i)arts  of  glucose,  corresponding  to  100  parts  of 
cane  sugar,  would  product*  about  51  parts  of  alcoliol  and  49  parts  of 
csirbonic  acid,  but  as  a  nmtter  of  fact  Pasteur  and  other  investigators 
have  found  that  there  were  small  quantities  of  other  products  present, 
Ro  that  the  theoretical  yield  is  not  obtained. 

Tlie  materials  from  which  ahiohol  can  be  protluced  by  fermentation 
may  be  arranged  in  three  groups :  first,  grapes  and  other  sweet  fruits 
which  contain  fennentable  sugar  or  glucose,  the  expressed  juice  of 
which  at  once  enters  into  fermentation  on  exj)osure  to  air;  second,  siib- 
BtanceA  which  contain  common  or  cane  sugar;  the  first  step  in  the 
process  of  fermentation  being  the  formation  of  glucrose  by  taking  up  the 
elements  of  water;  and,  tliinl,  the  various  kinds  of  grains,  potatoes,  and 
other  substances  containing  starch,  which  by  the  action  of  a  peculiar 
ferment,  diastase,  naturally  or  by  the  action  of  dilute  mineral  acids 
artificially,  is  converted  into  glucose. 

Under  the  geiuual  name  of  ferment  or  yeast  a  large  nundnr  of  varie- 
tieH  and  hikhucs  are  inchnlcil,  which  r<*semble  each  other  in  form  but 
ilifler  greatly  in  their  properties  and  characters.  The  germs  of  these 
jeaKts  are  everywhere  floating  in  the  air,  especially  in  the  hot  summer 
months,  and  when  they  encounter  a  favorable  soil  for  their  development 
they  grow  ami  multiply  like  other  i)lauts  under  similar  ccMiditions;  for 
InHtance,  when  they  attach  themselvt»s  to  the  stems  and  skins  of  fiuit 
they  give  rise  to  the  "spontaneous"  fermentation  of  grapes,  ai>ple8, 
pears,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  yeast  germs,  the  air  of  any  lo(!ality  contains  numcr- 
ons  living  organisms,  the  mold,  bacteria,  and  other  micro-fungi,  for  the 
most  part  injuri<ms  to  the  jnakiug  of  the  wort  and  fonning  the  true 
fernienta  of  disease. 

Among  all  these  ferments  several  species  will  s(»t  up  alcoholic  fermen- 
tation iu  the  wort  and  transform  it  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid^  but 
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all  of  them  will  not  give  a  jfood  prodact.  On  the  contrary,  the  great 
innjnrity  of  the^se  spoiitiineoiis  yeasts  would  have  dianHtrous  effecst^T  fo? 
the  brewer  4?8i»e<nalJy,  decomposing  the  beer  to  such  an  extent  m  to 
render  it  niksalMble. 

The  speciet^  called  Saccharomyc^  eererisiw  constitntes  the  Intfte  Hft^ 
of  beer  yeast  proper,  and  the  one  the  best  known  and  6tudie<h 
varieties  of  Sacchart>viyce^  cerevisiw  are  extensively  cultivated,  {h* 
or  upper  (Obergabrnn^,  fermentation  haute)  and  the  inferior  or  lo 
(Untergahrunfr,  fermentation  ba8.sc).  Tbe  former  is  used  with  a  hi 
irp  tu  LS°  C.  (590  to  65^  Fahr.)i  temperature,  the  yea«t  and  imimritj 
rising  to  the  top  of  the  vat,  whence  they  are  removed  by  skimming 
the  latter  at  a  low  tem[)erature,  between  4^  and  lO"^  C,  {3d^  to  50'^ 
where  the  fcrmentiition  taken  place  slowly  and  the  yeast  Hettlen 
bottom  in  a  compact  ma«**.  Each  variety  will  produce  its  own  pecal 
and  characteristic  fermentation.  A  mixture  of  either  of  these  varie 
with  one  or  several  other  species  of  iSaccharomyceH  as  Succh^  ellipHoidtm^ 
myco4e^*mn^  etc,  results  in  disaster  to  the  wort* 

The  wort  naturally  preaent.^  a  proju^r  soil  for  these  harnifal  an  veil  fts 
for  the  [uoper  or  true  ferments,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  tbe  gemn 
of  the  noxious  tlourish  and  develop  to  the  detriment  of  the  trnefemt 
plant 

These  yeast  plants  and  germs  are  so  minnte  a«  to  reqnire  the  use  nf  a 
microscope  with  high  jiower  objectives  to  discern  and  ditlerent  \ 
Like  all  otlier  fungi  they  are  capable  of  distinct  cultivation^  , 
the  exercise  of  some  care,  and  the  assistance  of  a  trained  observer, 
brewer  or  distiller,  after  some  experiments,  could  maiotaja  a  crop 
such  particular  yeast  plant  as  yields  the  best  results  and  give^  a  imi 
form  product. 

This  method  of  "  pure"  cultivation  has  been  extensively  employed  in 
breweries  in  Denmark,  Germany,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  and  there 
is  no  Bcientitic  reason  why  the  same  system  should  not  be  carried  on  in 
this  country  to  the  great  improvement  of  our  beers* 

At  the  old  Carls  berg  brewery  near  Copenhagen,  Pn^fensor  Hanfifa 
has  cultivated  two  varieties  of  bottom  Succh.  cerev,^  which  p 
ent  results  in  practice.    One  gives  a  beer  well  adapted  for  bo: 
is  chiefly  employed  for  home  use*    The  other  gives  a  good  dra  i 
containing  more  carbonic  acid  than  the  former  variety  j  it  is  n^.     -  , 
for  bottling,  but  is  much  preferred  by  German  brewers,  and  id  there- 
fore cluetly  cultivated  for  export. 

Experiments  upon  an  industrial  sc^Ie  are  being  carried  on  at  Burton^ 
on-Treut,  in  England,  with  difierent  species  of  pure  yeiist.     t3c — ' 
vailetiesof  SaecL  cerev,  have  been  separated  from  the  yeast  gei* 
employed  and  cultivated,  which,  when  nsed  on  a  practical  »cah 
entirely  difllnent  results,  both  as  to  Ha vor,  brightening,  attenn 
and  mode  of  separation  of  the  yeast.    Experiments  have  a! 
that  these  characteristics  can  be  maintained  unimpaired  tht 
I  very  great  many  successive  fermentations  in  the  brewery.     C< 
fliave  been  started  from  a  single  yeast  cell,  and  with  i>roi)er  « 
been  mairitainetl  for  a  long  time. 

Ou  a  commercial  scale  the  cultivation  should  be  conducted  in  sail- 
ciently  large  vessels  to  yield  the  necessary  amount  of  yeast  n^ed  for 
fermentation.     For  this  purpose  two  vessels  should  be  e»niniiv*^J  a,^ 
in  which  the  wort  nsed  for  cultivation  i^  sterilized  by 
then  stirred  and  aerated,  excess  of  pressure  being  prcven  >i^^m 

ol'  air  filtetvd  through  sterilized  cotton;  into  the  other  (tl  ^^^^1 

vessel,  previously  sterilized  by  steam)  the  sterilied  zwoti  i.n  lui^dflH 
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pare  yeast  from  the  laboratory  added.  When  the  fermentation  is  at 
an  end  the  liquid  is  run  off,  the  apparatus  filled  with  wort,  stirred,  and 
i-ery  nearly  emptied.  The  wort  so  obtained,  and  containing  yeast,  is 
then  transferred  to  the  brewing  vessels;  the  residue  in  the  apparatus, 
with  the  addition  of  sterilized  wort,  serves  for  the  future  production  of 
yeast.  Pure  yeast  can  thus  be  continually  obtained  without  fresh  inoc- 
ulation, as  the  small  amount  remaining  in  the  fermenting  vessel  serves 
this  purpose.  These  vessels  are  jacketed  and  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary siifety-valves,  ventilators  for  admitting  filtered  air,  exit  tubes  for 
the  escape  of  steam  and  carbonic  acid,  thermometers  and  manometers 
for  regulating  temperature  and  pressure,  and  inlets  and  outlets  for 
wort«  beer,  and  yeast. 

DISTILLATION. 

The  object  of  the  distiller  is  to  separate  the  alcohol  contained  in  the 
fermented  wort  from  the  foreign  matter  with  which  it  is  associated.  For 
this  purpose  he  has  resort  to  a  still.  The  alcohol  thus  produced  is  not, 
as  has  been  well  known  for  some  time,  a  single  substance,  homogeneous, 
always  the  same  in  its  nature,  form,  and  etfects ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an 
extremely  variable  body,  of  diverse  chemical  composition  and  physical 
characteristics ;  it  is  not  one  alcohol  but  many,  which  chemists  have 
divided  into  several  series. 

The  distiller  commonly  divides  the  product  of  his  still  into  three 
classes:  (1)  Products  witli  a  bad  taste,  tiie  heads;  (2)  alcohol,  properly 
speaking;  and  (3)  products  with  a  bad  taste,  the  tails.  The  first  and 
thinl  are  kept  separate  from  the  middle,  which  is  the  most  valuable 
portion.  The  following  table,  according  to  Dr.  Babuteau,  gives  the  boil- 
ing iK)int8  of  these  difl'erent  products: 


ProdncU  of  dlotUUtion. 


ProilafltM  with  ML  bad  tMte,  the  heads : 

Aldrhydo 

Aertiti  fthrr  

AloohoL  ;criiin  npiiits,  ethyl  nlcohol 

Prudaote  with  a  luid  V^te,  the  tAiU : 

PropTl  aloohol 

Botyl  alcohol 

AibtI  alcohol 

TaJerlMilo  ether 

Anyl  acetate  and  other  naiucloHH  products 


Bolls  1 


Ut'crocs 
Centl- 

Decrees 
Fahren- 

fii-ade. 

heit. 

20.8 

fiO.4 

72.7 

162.0 

78.0 

172.4 

97.0 

200.0 

109.0 

228.2 

132. 0 

269.6 

133.0 

271.4 

13G.U 

276.  d 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  products  of  tlie  first  chiss  have  such  low  boil- 
ing points  that  they  can  be  got  rid  of  very  easily  l»y  fractional  distil- 
latioD,  for  they  are  dangerous  ])oisons. 

Aldehyde  is  a  colorless,  easily  mobile  liijuid,  having  a  s])ecific  gravity 
of  0.8000  at  Oo  C.  (Kojip).  Its  vapor  density  was  found  by  Liebig  to  1)0 
1.532,  who  also  states  that  when  inhale<l  in  hirge  quantities  the  vapors, 
of  a  pecaliar  ethereal  sulTmiating  odor,  ])r(>(luco  a  cramp,  which  for  a 
few  Beoonds  takes  away  tlie  ]>ower  of  respiration.  (Isidore  riorre  com- 
pares its  action  to  that  ol'  sulphurous  acid.)  It  is  niiscible  with  water 
in  all  proportions,  lieat  being  evolved,  and  it  is  likewise  soluble  in  both 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  addition  of  water  raisos  tlie  boiling  point  of 
aldehyde.  It  absorbs  oxygen  and  is  slowly  converted  into  acetic  acid. 
(Boscoe  and  Schorleuimor's  Chemistry). 
Ab89 — rl2 
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Ethyl  acetate  or  acetic  ether  is  a  mobile  liqaid  possessing  a  penetrat 
in[i:,  refreshing  smell  and  a  pleasant  burning  taste.  It  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0.91040  at  0°  0.  (Kopp).  Its  vapor  density  was  found  by 
BouUay  and  Dumas  to  be  3.016.  It  mixes  with  alcohol,  ether,  acetic 
acid,  etc.,  in  all  proportions,  and  dissolves  a  large  number  of  resius, 
oils,  and  other  organic  bodies.  Its  action  in  many  cases,  when  used  as 
medicini',  resembles  that  of  common  ether,  but  it  possesses  a  more 
agreeabk^  taste  and  smell.  It  is  also  used  for  addition  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  wine,  li<]ucui's,  etc.  (Koscoe  and  Schorlemmer's  Chemistry). 
According  to  Prot.  Dujardin-Beaumetz  the  toxic  dose  of  aldehyde  is 
from  1  to  1.25  gi*ams,  and  that  of  acetic  ether  4  grams  per  kilogram  of 
the  weight  of  tlie  animal. 

The  properties  of  ethyl,  spirits  of  wine,  and  methyl  alcohols  have  al- 
ready been  described  (Keport  Commissioner  Internal  Revenue,  18S8,  p. 
cxiv). 

The  tails  or  fiihits,  as  well  as  the  still  less  volatile  or  ordinary  fusel 
oil,  are  mixtures  of  several  alcohols  and  fatty  acid  ethers,  their  relative 
quantities  dei)en(ling  on  the  nature  of  the  materials  used  in  mashing, 
belonging  to  the  higher  series  of  alcohols,  and  consequently  i>osse68iDg 
greater  toxic  effects. 

Propyl  alcohol  was  discovered  by  Chancel  in  1853  in  small  quantities 
in  fusel  oil  obtained  in  the  manufiicture  of  wine-brandy.  It  resembles 
ethyl  alcohol  in  its  odor.  It  has  a  sjiecitic  gravity  of  0.8198  at  IP  C, 
and  boils,  according  to  various  observers,  from  Drt'o  to  08°  C.  The  lat- 
ter number  is  i)robiil)ly  the  corr(»ct  one,  as  the  boiling  points  of  the  nor- 
mal alcohols  increase  19.(1°  C.  for  every  increment  in  composition  of 
Cn..  (Grimshaw  and  Schorlemmer).  It  is  miscible  in  all  proportions 
with  water,  but,  on  the  addition  of  easily-soluble  salt«,  as  calcium  cldo- 
ride,  etc.,  it  separates  out  from  aqueous  solutions.  Propyl  alcohol  is 
not  used  in  the  arts  or  manufactures,  but  is  chielly  employed  in  soien- 
tilic  research  (Koscoe  and  kSchorlenimer's  Chemistry).  It  is,  toxically, 
more  active  than  ethyl  alcohol,  tlu»  dose  is  from  3  to  4  grams  per  kilo- 
gram of  the  weight  of  the  animal. 

Butyl  alcohol  occurs  in  varying  quantities  in  several  fusel  oils,  and 
is  especially  found  in  the  spirits  from  beet-root,  potatoes,  and  grain. 
It  was  discovered  by  Wurtz  in  1852.  It  is  a  somewhat  mobile  liquid, 
possessing  a  s])irituous  smell,  but  at  the  same  time  a  fusel-oil  odor,  re- 
sembling that  of  s.\ringa  llowers.  It  boils  at  108^  to  109°  C,  and  has 
a  specilic  gravity  ol'  0.817  at  0"^  C.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  dis- 
solves in  ten  i>arls  of  water,  and  the  greater  part  is  separated  from  sola- 
tion  on  the  aildition  of  easily-soluble  salt^,  chloride  of  calcium,  common 
salt,  etc.  According  to  Kabuteau  it  is  toxically  four  times  as  active  as 
ethyl  alcohol,  its  dose  being  2  grams  i)er  kilogram  of  the  weight  of  the 
animal.  It  has  a  toxic  action  on  the  heart  and  blood,  producing  mus- 
cular trembling  and  in  large  doses  convulsive  spasms. 

Amyl  alcohol  was  so  called  by  Cahours  because  it  was  chiefly  found  in 
spirits  obtained  from  bodies  containing  starch  (amylum).  It  is  com- 
nioidy  called  potato  spirits.  It  has  been  found  since  to  occur  in  sH 
fusel  oils.  Amyl  alcohol  was  for  a  long  time  consideretl  to  be  one  dis- 
tinct coni])ound.  Biot  first  drew  attentiou  to  the  fact  that  this  body 
possesses  the  power  of  rotating  the  ])lane  of  polarized  light  to  the  left, 
and  I*asteur,  in  1855,  pointed  out  tluit  the  rotJiry  powers  of  (lifl'erent 
sami>les  of  amyl  alcohol  vary  acconling  to  the  source  from  which  they 
are  obtained.  From  this  he  concluded  that  the  body  termed  amyl  al- 
cohol is  a  mixture  in  varying  proportions  of  an  optically  active  and  an 
optically  inactive  compound.    lie  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  two  mod- 
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ifications  of  the  alcohol,  and  experiments  of  later  invosti^iators  have  es- 
tablished that  they  do  not  possess  an  identical  clieinieal  constitution. 
Fermentation  amyl  alcohol  is  a  colorless,  hij,'hly  refracting  liquid,  pos- 
sessing a  buriiin^  taste  and  a  penetrating:  smeil,  boiling  at  l.'UO-i;^2o 
C,  and  solidifying  at  — 21°  C.  Inhalation  of  its  vapors  produces  difli- 
culty  of  brcathiuij,  couf^hing,  headache,  and  giddiness,  (lioscoo  and 
Schorlemmei'sCluMnistry).  It  killsrapidly,  according  to  J  )njai(liji-Beaii- 
metz,  in  doses  of  from  1.59  to  1.75  grams  per  kilogram  oi*  llie  weight  of 
the  animal.  Even  in  small  doses  it  exerts  a  imwerfiil  effect,  bringing 
about  hi  toxical  ion  antl  coma,  producing  at  lirst  a  violent  exci  lenient  of 
the  nerve  centers,  followed  by  depression  of  the  sensitive  and  motive 
fori'M.s. 

Valerianic  ether  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  an  irritating  taste,  and 
an  odor  whicrh  has  been  compared  to  tliat  of  apples;  is  met  with  in  an 
extivmely  small  proportion  in  fusel  oils.  Tiie  same  is  true  in  roganl  to 
amyl  acetate,  a  <'(>lorli*ss  liquid  of  a  peculiar  and  irritating  taste,  of  an 
odor  that  recalls  that  of  pears.  Both  of  these  substance^  iiave  l.nm 
little  studied  by  chemists. 

In  short,  very  comi)lex  in  their  compositions,  which  are  still  very  im- 
perfe<*tly  known,  the  "spirits"  of  commerce  not  only  contain  the  ethyl, 
propyl,  i»utyl,  and  amyl  series  of  alcohol  compounds,  on  which  most  re- 
8eareh  has  been  concentrated,  but  also  a  certain  number  of  other  pro- 
ducts, as  pyridin  ami  several  aldehydes  of  unknown  composition. 

I)rs.  Labord(»  an<l  Magnan  submitted  a  report  to  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Medi4'ine,  October  L*J,  liSSS,  giving  the  results  of  their  experi- 
ments with  the  higher  alcohols  and  artificial  IxMKiuets,  in  regijrd  to 
their  toxic  elVects  on  animals,  comparing  the  ell'eets  of  the  natural  ]>i'od- 
nets  with  those  of  the  artificial  products.  (Kev.  (Jues.  1  s.,  T.  l!,  1SS8, 
pp.  \:mi  IVS6.) 

All  spirits  consist  of  a  more  or  less  dilnted  (»thyl  alcohol  c^julaining 
traees  of  the  higher-boiling  compounds,  commonly  called  fusel  oil,  the 
proiK)rtion  depending  on  the  care  exercised  by  the  distiller  in  sto])ping 
the  distillation  when  the  vapor  temperatui*e  rises  above  the  boiling  point 
of  ethyl  aUM)hol.  and  certain  Uavoring  bodies  de])ending  on  the  mate- 
rial employed.  The  deleterious  eti'ectsof  raw  spirits  are  atiributable  to 
tlie  presence  of  these  higher- boiling  alcohols,  which  by  slow  oxi«larion, 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  are  more  or  less  changed  and  converted  into 
certain  ethers  which  are  comparatively  harmless. 

Few  accurate  ex])erimenta  have  been  made  on  the  actual  proportions 
of  amyl  alcohol  present  in  whiskies.  According  to  I)upn»,  a  sample  of 
Scotch  whisky  contains  0.10;  of"  Cape  Smoke,"  0.21,  an»l  of  •'Common 
Bamshoe,"  of  0.18  of  amyl  alcohol  per  100  ]>arts  of  ethyl  alcohol. 

A  large  prop<n*tion  of  the  chea])est  whiskies  found  in  our  ni:!rkias  is 
made  by  rectifiers  by  diluting  "pure  neutral"  or  "cologne"  spiiiis  to 
pnM)f  .strength  with  water,  adding  some  burnt  sugar,  ejuaniel.  or  jnuTie 
jnice  to  color  it,  and  certain  artiticial  essences  with  a  little  tannin  to 
pve  the  desired  Mavors.  Innumerable  recipes  are  known  to  the  trade 
lor  com]K)nnding  from  a  barrel  of  cologne  spirits,  bnindy,  whisky, 
either  rye  or  bourbon,  and  giu  a^  may  be  requireil.  A  sli.'.vhtly  higher 
firrade  of  cheap  whisky  is  made  by  a«lding  one  ])ari  «»f  a  highly 
flavored  whisky  to  three  parts  of  cologne  spirits,  diluted  to  proof 
Btreiigth. 

Haw  spirits  are  colorless,  or  nearly  so,  and  if  stortMl  in  ghiss  i>r  earth- 
enware vessels  would  so  remain,  but  if  kept  in  oaken  b:nrels  they 
tn'adnal!)'  ncquii-e  a  lighter  or  darker  topiiz  eolor.  If  the  staves  of  the 
barrel  are  heavily  charred  the  spirits  rapidly  acciuiio  iv  bVvvc\v\^\i  \j^v^>^ 
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color,  and  if  stored  in  a  warm  room  or  if  the  contents  of  the  barrel  are 
raised  to  nearly  the  boiling  point  by  the  introdnction  of  a  steam  coil 
(the  so-called  aging  process),  the  color  becomes  very  dark  in  less  than 
twelve  hours. 

•  •••••  • 

INCREASED  PRODUCTION  OP  SPIRITS. 

The  quantity  of  spirits  (89,358,510  gallons)  produced  and  deposited  in 
distillery  warehouses  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  is 
more  than  the  production  (70,279,406  gallons)  of  the  year  1888  by 
19,079,104  gallons.  The  difference  is  distributed  among  the  different 
kinds  known  to  the  trade  as  follows: 

Iucrea86  in  the  prodnction  of—  GaUona. 

Bonrbon  whisky 14,497,175 

Rye  whiaky 2,870.078 

Gin 156.978 

High  wines 13,060 

Pare,  neutral,  or  cologne  spirits 963,441 

Miscellaneous 1,135,069 

Total  increase 19,635,800 

Decrease  in  the  production  of— - 

Galloiw. 

Alcohol 136,504 

Rum 420,192 

Total  decrease 556,696 

Not  increase 19,079,104 

ALCOHOL  IN  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  provisions  relative  to  alcohol  in 
the  industrial  arts  to  be  found  in  the  bill  (House  Beport  9051,  Fiftieth 
Congress,  first  session)  to  reduce  taxation  and  simplify  the  laws  in  re- 
lation to  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 

I  find  these  provisions  to  be  comprised  in  sections  3  to  11  of  said  bill, 
briefly  stated,  as  follows : 

Section  3  provides  tor  bonded  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  the  alco- 
hol. These  are  to  be  in  charge  of  internal-revenue  store-keepers,  and 
under  regulations  of  this  office  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasn^. 

Section  4  provides  for  the  transfer  of  the  alcohol  from  distillery  ware- 
houses to  the  bonded  alcohol  warehouses  provided  in  section  3. 

Section  5  provides  for  the  removal  of  alcohol  from  the  bonded  alcohol 
warehouses  to  manufacturers'  store-rooms,  to  be  there  used  in  the  indus- 
trial arts  and  in  the  manufacture  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  proprietary 
articles  and  beverages  being  excepted.  This  section  also  provides 
certain  regulations  under  which  bonded  alcohol  warehouses  and  mana- 
feicturers'  store-rooms  may  be  established. 

Section  6  provides  for  the  use  of  warehouse  stamps. 

Section  7  makes  further  provision  for  removals  from  bonded  aloohol 
warehouses  to  manufacturers'  storerooms. 

Section  8  provides  for  books  and  returns  of  store-keepers  at  manu- 
facturers' storerooms,  and  gives  the  officers  right  of  access  to  every  part 
of  the  manufactory. 

Section  9  provides  for  the  methylation  of  alcohol  in  the  bonded  alodiol 
warehouses  and  for  the  use  of  methylated  spirits  in  the  arts  and  manii- 
&ctureaj  for  burning,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  compoandB  exoepC 
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beverages.  Tbe  permits  to  ase  sacb  spirits  may  be  engraved.  Bonds 
and  returns  may  be  exacted.  Eight  of  access  of  internal-revenue  officers 
to  places  where  methylated  spirits  are  used  is  provided.  Penalties  are 
imposed  to  prevent  frauds. 

Section  10  provides  for  books  and  returns  of  proprietors  of  bonded 
alcohol  warehouses  and  manufacturers.  Penalty  for  imx^roper  use  of 
alcohol. 

Section  11  provides  for  assessing  taxes  on  spirits  not  used  within 
three  years,  forbids  use  of  methylated  spirits  within  600  feet  of  a  recti- 
fier or  distiller,  and  imposes  penalties  for  non-compliance  with  the  va- 
rious provisions  of  the  law  and  regulations. 

Should  this  office  be  charged  with  the  execution  of  a  law  of  the  kind 
under  consideration,  full  authority  should  be  conferred  upon  the  Com- 
missioner to  regulate  the  matter,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  bill  in  question  appears  to  confer  such  authority  in  all  the  im- 
portant cases. 

Sections  3,  4,  5,  7,  9,  and  10  contain  such  provisions. 

It  is  suggested,  however,  that  the  word  "  forty-nine"  be  substituted 
for  "  thirty-nine,''  in  line  27  of  section  9.  This  will  give  full  scope  to 
the  word  "  twenty- live''  in  line 24.  Also,  that  the  prohibition  in  lines 
41  to  45  of  said  section  bo  so  modified  as  to  provide  that  no  methylated 
spirits  shall  be  permitted  on  any  premises  in  which  the  business  of  dis- 
tilling or  rectifying  is  carried  on,  or  where  the  business  of  storing,  sell- 
ingy  or  offering  for  sale  distilled  spirits  or  wines  used  and  sold  as  bev- 
erages, or  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue  cap- 
able of  being  so  used  or  sold. 

•  •••••• 

DISTILLED  SPIRITS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OOTOBEE  1,   1889.     ' 

The  quantity  of  distilled  spirits  in  the  United  States,  except  wh  at 
may  be  in  customs  bonded  warehouses,  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1889, 
was  1(^|650,982  gallons,  this  quantity  being  distributed  as  follows : 

Qallons. 

In  distillery  and  Hpecial  bonded  warehoases 02, 674, 200 

In  bands  of  wholesale  liqaor  dealers 15.255,882 

In  hmnds  of  letailUquor  dealers 24,720,900 

ToUl 102,650,082 

In  making  the  above  computation  the  average  stock  of  each  retail 
liqaor  dealer  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  150  gallons. 

•  •#•••• 

OLEOMARGAKINE. 

The  average  monthly  production  of  oleomargarine  during  the  fiscal 
year  was  2,972,002  pounds ;  that  the  average  monthly  production  for 
the  previous  year  was  2,860,400  pounds,  and  that  the  average  monthly 
prodaction  during  the  eight  months  ended  June  30,  1887,  was  2,711,828 
poands.  It  also  appears  that  the  average  montlily  quantity  withdrawn 
from  &ctorie8  on  payment  of  the  tax  was  as  follows : 

rounds. 

Dorinff  tbe  eight  months  eDdo<l  June  30.  1887 2,502,946 

Doting  tb©  fiscal  year  ended  J  nnerw,  1888 2,707,4:K) 

DariDg  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1889 2,821,970 

•  •••••• 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  MICBOSCOPIST. 

ADULTERATION  OF  FOODS. 

Sir:  Since  the  approval  of  the  Act  ''to  prevent  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  adnlterated 
food  or  drills  in  the  District  of  Colniubia,"  October  12,  1883,  to  date*  there  has  not 
been  a  single  sample  Hubmitted  for  analysis,  as  provided  for  in  section  11  of  the  Act, 
This  result  may  be  ascribed  to  the  apathy  of  the  general  public,  and  that  of  the 
health  department  of  the  District.  This  office  has  brought  the  subject  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  CNmimissioners  of  the  District,  the  health  department,  and  the  local  press 
by  letters  and  by  furnishing  them  with  copies  of  the  law,  regulations,  and  blank 
forms  of  applications,  but  has  not  succeeded  in  enlisting  their  active  co-oi>eratiou. 

•  »••#•  • 

NEED  OF  A  NATIONAL  LAW. 

That  a  national  law  to  regulate  the  sale  of  Jidulterated  articles  of  food  is  needed  in 
this  country,  where  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  adulterated  foods  of  all  kinds  is 
carric'<l  on  niort*  opi'nly  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  foreign  countries,  goes  withont 
qut'stion,  and  it  is  a  •>;reat  pity  that  the  law  intended  for  this  capita)  city  should 
prove  a  dt^ad  letter  from  the  outset,  because  of  the  lack  of  certain  administrative 
foatiires  and  cL-ar  detinitions.  It,  therefore,  seems  desirable  to  have  the  law  amended 
in  these  regards.  With  the  experience  gained  in  enforcing  a  i>roper  food-ad  altera- 
tion law  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  extension  of  its  i)rovi8ion8  to  all  territory 
over  which  the  United  States  has  exclusive  inrisdiction  would  readily  follow,  and 
finally  it  could  be  so  etilarged  as  to  embrace  all  adulterated  articles  of  food  intended 
for  eousJimption  sold  in  any  State  or  Territory  other  than  where  produced.  Withthe 
co-operation  of  the  dilierent  State  and  local  authorities  a  very  thorough  supervision 
over  such  foiKls  could  b  '  maintained.  A  national  law  would  not  apply  to  adulterated 
articles  of  food  manufactured  and  sold  in  the  State  or  Territory  where  ])roduced. 
unless  it  should  take  the  form  of  a  revenue  measure,  imposing  a  tax  on  the  mann- 
facturernof  and  dealers  in  such  connnodities. 

Tlic  (lillVMent  State  laws  on  food  adulteration  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  en- 
tirely inoperative.  Being  drawn  up  with  the  idea  that  an  adulterated  artieb*  <if  tV>od 
is  necessarily  injurious  to  health,  these  laws  fail  to  reach  the  great  majority  of  catses 
where  cheap  and  harmless  substitutes  are  used. 

•  •••••  O 

LIST  OF   BRANDS  OF  ADULTERATED  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

Tlio  following  lists  of  brands  of  food  products  that  have  been  found  on  analysis  to 
be  adulterat«*(l,  I'ave  been  com]>il«'d  from  the  reports  of  the  M:)uS>ac>husettH  S'ate 
Boanl  of  HeaUb,  those  of  the  State  Dairy  Commissioner  of  New  Jersey,  and  those  of 
the  Department  of  Inland  Kc venue  of  Canada,  published  within  the  last  five  yean. 

BAKING-POWDERS. 

These  may  bo  said  to  be  the  makeshift  of  the  lazy  and  ignorant  bread-maki--  Tlicy 
all  administer  a  medicinal  dose,  having  more  or  less  effect  on  the  human  ctiiuomy, 
dep(  iidiii,L;  on  the  nature  of  the  ingn^dient^  used,  from  Kochelle  salts,  where  cream 
of  tartar  and  alkaline  bicarbonates  are  em])loyed,  to  a  strong  astringent,  when'  alum 
is  iHed.  They  are  all  sold  at  an  immense  }»r()fit,  even  if  ehemieally  pure  salts  were 
em|>lo\ed,  which  is  seldom  the  ease,  th(^  ordinary  conmiereial  product  answering  suf- 
ficiently well.    No  i)onnd  sample  should  cost  more  than  25  cents. 

ALUM  BAKINO-POWDKRS. 

A.  &  P.  (Atlantic  and  Pa-  Capitol.  Cook's  Finest. 

cilio.)  Centennial.  Coral. 

Albany  Favorite.  Challenge.  Crystal. 

American  Gilt  Edge.  Choice  Crystal.  Daisy. 

Aunt  Sally.  Cook's  Acme.  Davis. 

Brooks  &  McGeor^je.  Cook's  Best.  Davis  O.  K. 

Brunswiek  Yeast  Powder.  Cook's  Best  Friend.  Dixon. 

Burnett's  Perfect.  Cook's  Choice.  Dooley's. 

Can't  be  Beat.  Cook's  Favorite.  Dry  Yeast. 
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ALUM  BAKING-POWDERS— continued. 


Eclipse. 

Enterprise. 

Enreka. 

Featherweight. 

Fleur  dc  Lis. 

Forest  City. 

Foar  Acos. 

Gem. 

Geor^o  Washington. 

Glo}>e.  ' 

Golden  Sheaf. 

Grai>e. 

Henkel. 

Ilig^iiis. 

H<)l>oke. 

lly;»icnic. 

International. 

James'  f  London) 

Kentoo 


Lincoln. 

London. 

Mason's. 

McDowoIVh  G.  dt  J. 

Miles'  Prize. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra. 

New  Era. 

Ocean  Foam. 

Ocean  Wave. 

Old  Colony. 

On  Top. 

One  Spoon. 

Orange. 

Our  Own. 

Patapsco. 

Perfection. 

Pride  of  Ottawa. 

Pride  of  Toronto. 

Puritan. 


Pnrity. 

Silver  Cream.    * 

SilvtT  King. 

Silver  Queen. 

Silver  Star. 

Silver  Thimhle. 

Snowdrift. 

Sprin^tield. 

Souicrville. 

Sovereign. 

Standard. 

Star. 

State. 

Superior  German. 

Vienna. 

Welcome. 

White  Star. 

Windsor. 


'PACKAGE"  COFFEE. 


(Chief  adulterants  found:  chicory,  peas,  beauH,  rye,  corn,  wheat,  coloring  matter.) 


American  Company's. 

Bacon,  Stickney  &,  Co. 

Bine  Seal,  Wm.  Scull  <&  Co. 

Brazil  Blended. 

Brooks,  Brower  &.  Waro. 

Chasers. 

Eight  O'clock  Coffee. 

Eureka. 

Exci'lnior. 

French  Breakfast. 

G.  A.  &  P.  T.  Co. 


**Java  Coffee." 

Medicated. 

National,  Davis,  Silvers  &  Co. 

Newhall's. 

None  Such. 

Old  Spanish  Hacienda. 

Plantatiou. 

Spurr's  Breakfast. 

Sunrise,  Weikel  Spice  Company. 

IJ.  P.  T.  Co. 

Vienna  Breakfast. 


CREAM  OF  TARTAR. 


(Chief  adulterants:  sulphate  of  lime,  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  more  than  6  per  cent. 
of  tartrate  of  lime,  alum,  coni-starch,  and  Hour.) 


Allyn,  Blauchanl  Sc  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Benuutr  &.  Sloan,  New  York. 
Crescent  Mills,  Connt*(  ticut. 
Hope  Mills,  Providence,  K.  I. 
Madeira  X  ld48,  New  York. 


Maln^ra,  New  York. 
Qiiiunipiac  MillH,  Connecticut. 
Sprin^'liold  TotViM^  and  Spice  Company. 
Ti;(«T  Mills,  Now  York. 
XXX  First  Quality. 


CANNED   VEGETAHLKS. 


(The  addition  of  8ul]>hato  of  copper  in  small  quantities  to  ^ive  a  green  color  seems 
to  be  a  coMiuion  practice  with  these  llrnis.) 


Barton  Fils,  Paris,  peas. 

Alex.  B^Tuard,  Bordeaux,  peas. 

A.  Billet,  beans. 

Charpentier,  Usine  de  Mont  rouge,  peas. 

E.  M.  DadolEen,  Bordeaux,  poaH. 

Dandicollo  Jk  Gaudin,  Bordeaux,  peas, 

string  beans,  sprouts. 
Daprat,  Clement  &.  Maurel,  jx'uh. 
AJexaodro  Eyquom,  Bordeaux,  peas. 
J.  Fiton  AIne  Sl  Cle,  Bordeaux,  peas. 
Fontaine  Fr^res,  peas. 


Guilliinniez,  Nivnoy,  peas. 

Lanan  Francois  »V  Clo,  Bordeaux,  i)ea8. 

Marcelino,  Paris,  ]M»aH. 

Alphonpc  Pinard,  Bordeaux,  peas. 

Ku^cnti  (lu  Raix,  Bordeaux,  peas. 

Ko<lel  &  Fils  Fn>n'a,  i»ea8. 

F.  Kondenet,  Nantrs,  peas. 

Sonlr  «&  Prici*,  Bordeaux,  ]>oa8. 

(t.  Talbot,  Bonlcaux,  beans. 

Victor  Tt'rtrais.  Nant<*s,  peas. 

Gabriel  Triat  dc  Cic,  Bordeaux,  peas. 
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LABD. 


(Chief  adulterants  fonnd:  water,  beof-stearine,  cotton-aeed  oil.) 


Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Armour  Packing  Company,  Kansas  City. 

J.  II.  Bruggeman,  Cincinnati. 

Cassard  Si  Son. 

Chase  &  Decker,  New  York. 

Cobb  Bros. 

T.  O.  Daniels,  Chicago. 

N.  K.  Fairbanks  &,  Co.,  Chicago. 


r.  W.  Garde  &  Co.,  ChioagO. 

HaUtoad  Sc  Co. 

Hall  &  Cameron. 

Hammond  «&  Co.,  Detroit. 

G.  L.  Ijyons. 

Kobe  Bros. 

Wilton,  Chicago. 

Chas.  F.  Tiotjeu,  New  Yodc 


OLIVE  OIL. 

(Chief  adnlt<irants  found :  cotton-sccd  oil,  other  vegetable  oils.) 

Hnile  d'Olive  d'Aix,  Bcrger  Fr^ros,  Bor-  j  Guillaume,  Bortloaux. 

deaux.  I  Lazrll,  Dalley  &.Co. 

Rudolph  Chevalier.  j  Hullo  d*01ivo  Vicrge  E.  Loubon,  Nice. 

R.  L.  Dacosini,  Nantes,  Huilo  d'Olive  Su-  •  Mohuuel. 

perline  Clarifi<$e.  I  Orient  Friires,   lk>rdeaux,  Haile  d'Olire 

Hnile  d'Olive  Superfine  Clarifi^e,  R.  L.  |      Vier;^c. 

Dacosini,  Nice.  i  Pure  olivp  oil,  prepared  by  J.  L.  Pynchon. 

Dacosini,  Bordeaux.  :  Huile  d'CUivo  Vierge,  A.SejpilD,  Nice. 

Ducro  &  Cie,  Aix.  I  L.  Verona. 

B.  Dufonr  «&  Cio,  Hnile  d'Olive  Superfine  I  Huilo  d'Olive  Vierge  d*Aix,  Bordeaox. 

Clariliee.  |  Sunerfino  Hnile  d'Olive,  Nice. 

£.  Ferrari.  i  Huile  de  Salade,  Providence^  R.L 

GliOUND  SPICES. 

(Chief  adulterants  found:  flour,  starches  of  various  kinds,  tarmerio.) 

CAYENNE  rElTER. 


Casey  &  Bacon. 

E.  R.  Durkoe. 

Globe  Mills. 

New  England  Cofl'ee  and  Spice  ^lills. 


I.  \V.  Spra^ue,  Providence,  B.  I. 

Tropical  Mills. 

Union  Spice  (Company,  New  York. 


Casey  &.  Bacon. 

E.  W.  Ropes,  New  York. 


GINGKR. 

1  G.W.Yerks,  Albany. 


Bacon  &,  Slickney.  New  York. 
Bennett  *fc  Sloan,*  New  York. 
Knickerbocker  Mills,  New  Y'ork. 
F.  H.  Leggott,  New  York. 


MACE. 


Springfield  Coffee  and  Spice  Compaoy. 

Taylor  &,  Staley,  Troy. 

S.  R.  Van  Duzer,  New  York. 


MUSTAUD. 


J.  B.  Anthony,  Troy. 

Ardenter  Muitard. 

Austin  «fc  Rich,  New  York. 

Bacon  &,  Sticknev. 

lUackwell  iV  Co.,'40  Oxford  street. 

Boston  Mills. 

Colburn*s  Mustanh 

Cole  and  Firth. 

Colinan's  Mustard. 

Crescent  Mills,  Connecticut. 

Curlew  &,  Sons. 

Durham  Mustard. 

K.  R.  Durkee's  Mustard. 

Empire  Mills. 

English  Mustard. 

Golding  Jc  Co. 


Hope  Mills,  Providonco,  B.  I. 

Imperial. 

India  Mills,  New  York. 

Judson,  Parsons  &  Haskell,  Albany. 

Knickerbocker  Mills,  New  York. 

London  Mustard. 

London  Extra  Strong. 

Mather  Bros.,  Albany. 

Matthews,  Underbill  A  Co.,  New  Toik. 

Quinnipiac  Mills,  Couneoticat. 

E.  W.  Ropes,  New  York. 

Russian. 

Springfield  Coffee  and  Spice  Company. 

S purr's  Mustard. 

Tiger  Mills,  New  York. 

Union  Spice  Company^  New  Tork. 
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BLACK  PKPrER. 


Allyn  A  Blanobard,  Hartford. 

Ca»ey  dt  Bacon. 

Colburn's. 

Crescent  Mills,  Conneoticat. 

£.  R.  Durkee,  New  York. 

Globe  Mills. 

Haskell  &.  Adams. 

Lester,  Providence,  B.  L 

New  Bedford  Mills. 


Wiinlsor  Mills,  Now  York. 

QuiuMJpiao  Mills,  Connecticnt, 

E.  W.  Kopea,  New  York. 

J.  £.  Rounds  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Sands',  Hartford.  Conn. 

I.  W.  Spra^ue,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Springlield  Coffee  and  Spice  Company. 

Union  Spice  Company,  New  York. 


WHITE  PEPrER. 


Anger,  Tattle  Sd  Co.,  Connecticut. 

£.  lioward. 

Springfield  Coffee  and  Spico  Company. 


Union  Spice  Company,  New  York. 
Wilson,  Pratt  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Tbe  above  lists  do  not  represent  tho  only  brands  of  adulterated  foods  that  are 
found  on  the  market,  bat  such  as  the  Massachnsotts,  New  Jersey,  and  Canadian 
analysts  found  on  analysis  to  bo  adulterated  within  the  meaning;  of  their  laws. 

The  copies  of  foreign  laws,  decrees^  and  regalations  concerning  the  repression  of 
adnlterations  practiced  on  articles  of  food  are  continued  from  last  year's  report,  and 
comprise  all  such  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  except  local  police  measures. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

EDQ^lR  RiCHAllDS, 

Hon.  John  W.  Mason,  MicrMcopUt 

Commiisioner  of  Internal  Jiecenue, 


BEPOET  OP  THE  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  CURRENCY. 


Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 

Washington^  I).  0.,  December  2,  1889. 

Sir  :  III  compliance  with  tho  provisions  of  section  333  of  tho  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  the  con- 
sideratiou  of  Congress  tho  twenty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  covering  the  operations  of  this  Bureau  for  tho 
jear  ended  October  31,  1889. 

During  thi»  period  a  fair  degree  of  prosperity  has  attended  the  opera- 
tions of  the  associations  belonging  to  the  niitional  banking  system, and 
in  every  department,  excepting  that  of  circulation,  a  gratifying  increase 
iu  volume  of  business  is  exhibited. 

The  number  of  banks  now  in  operation  is  greater  than  at  any  former 
Iieriod,  and  the  additions  made  during  the  year  have  exceeded  the  aver- 
age of  the  twenty-seven  years  since  the  inauguration  of  tbe  system. 

The  withdrawals  for  purpose  of  liquidation  have  not  been  numerous, 
and  the  number  becoming  insolvent  has  been  conspicuously  small.  A  sat- 
isfactory increase  is  observed  in  the  totals  of  capital  stock,  surplus  fund, 
and  undivided  profits.  These  three  items  exhibit  the  real  investments 
of  tbe  shareholders.  An  increase  in  deposits  is  met  by  a  corresponding 
extension  in  the  line  of  loans  and  discounts.  The  earnings  and  divi- 
dends have  been  satisfactory  to  the  stockholders  when  compared  with 
the  net  returns  from  money  invested  in  other  enterprises. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that,  considered  as  banks  of  discount 
and  deposit)  the  associations  under  the  supervision  of  this  Bureau  have 
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succossfully  met  the  requirement  of  the  several  communities  in  which 
they  are  located,  and  kept  pace  in  growth,  strength,  and  enterprise 
with  the  general  prosperity  which  has  attended  business  operations  as 
a  whoU*  (luriug  the  twelve  months  just  closed.  No  change  was  made 
by  Congress  during  its  last  session  in  the  law  regulating  the  organ- 
ization of  new  banks. 

Within  the  year  211  banks  have  been  organized,  having  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $21,240,000.  United  States  interest-bearing  bonds 
amounting  to  84,378,550,  were  by  them  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  in  trust,  to  secure  the  redemption  of  circulating 
notes.  The  number  of  banks  in  existence  October  31, 1889,  was  3,319, 
having  in  capital  stock  $620,174,365,  bonds  deposited  to  secure  cur- 
culation  8145,668,150,  and  bank-notes  outstanding  8202,023,415,  includ- 
ing $71,816,130  represented  by  lawful  money  deposited  to  redeem  circa* 
lation  still  outstanding. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  banks  organized  during  the 
year  ended  October  31,  1889,  in  each  State  and  Territory,  with  theur 
aggregate  capital,  bonds,  and  circulation : 


states  and  Territories. 


No.  of 

banks. 

Capital. 

36 

$3,200,000 

IC 

1,  15",  000 

16 

1, 0:)r>,  000 

i:i 

1, 360, 0(>0 

12 

3,250,000 

10 

635.000 

0 

1, 425, 000 

7 

lniO,  0(»0 

7 

Clio.  OtiO 

G 

425. 000 

6 

4r.O.  <HM) 

5 

375.  000 

5 

40(1, 000 

5 

250.  OiiO 

4 

200.  «iOO 

4 

300.000 

4 

3i»<i,  (>00 

4 

250.  COO 

4 

3U0,0U0  , 

4 

t-Ot',  f.OO  1 

4 

2«H),  <'00 

3 

315,  iKH) 

3 

25(1, 000  1 

3 

225, 000  ! 

li 

22.\  im  \ 

2 

15(»,000  ! 

o 

325,  \m  1 

2 

350,  (KW 

2 

260,  (KM)  ■ 

2 

125.  COO  i 

1 

15<l.000  ■' 

f..),W»0  1 

2<.M,  0(H) 

Ci),000 

1            1 

50.000 

50.000  ' 

i           1 

50.  000  j 

1            1 

250,  OUO  1 

BoDda      birculatioD 
deposited.        issaed. 


Texas 

Pennsylvania 

Nebranka 

Washinston 

Misiiouri 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Colorado 

Iowa 

Illinois , 

New  Jersey 

Alabama 

Tennessee 

Oregon 

Georjria 

Vir;iinia , 

Massachnsotts 

Minnesota 

Miclti^an 

Ohio 

Dakota 

Now  York 

Winronsin 

Montana 

Maryland 

Indiuna 

California 

Maine 

Louisiana 

New  Ilauipsliiro 

North  Carolina 

Florida   

District  of  Columbia. 

West  V  i r);inia 

Connecticut , 

Idabo 

Arkansas 

Utah 


4«92.560> 

:;26, 750 

2CS.  750 

3].s.oao  I 

2*<T.500  ' 
158,  750  I 
2«;i,250  I 
187.  600  I 
15O,0IM»  I 
106.500 

113.000  ; 

1>4.500 
100.000 
G2,5o0 
50,0<K) 
75,  000 
75.  too 
62.50i» 
75.O1-O  i 
l»(\(KiO  . 
4.'{.750  ; 
70.000  I 
«J.500  I 
57..N)0  ! 
50,250  : 
87,500  i 
08,750  I 

e2,.<k.H)  I 

66,(MfO 
31.250 
37, 500 
12.  SOU 
50,000 
15,000 
12,500 
12.500  ' 
12,30i)  ' 
50,000  1 


$505,395 
2M.  =  75 
242,055 
2t».5«) 
25H.W) 
I42.i>;5 
253,  IS 

135lIiW 
a5.89t 
101.706 

».m 

56. 2M 

45.000 
67,54 
CT.SOI 
5C.259 
67.  m 
117,000 

n.i«i 

50.69 
SLIM 
01,83 
«^» 

»]25 

tim 

11,250 
45.  «M 

is.m 

n.2S» 
11,359 
11.^ 
45k  «• 
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CONCLUSION. 
•  •••••• 

On  October  31,  la«t,  the  bonded  debt  of  the  United  States  was 
88:58,521, 71L>,  of  which  amount  $647,288,850  becomes  payable  in  JJJOT. 
During  the  eighteen  years  which  must  exi)in^  before  these  bonds  ma- 
ture, many  changes  in  present  conditions  are  likely  to  take  place  which 
will  afford  relief  to  the  national  banks.  The  receipts  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  no  doubt  be  brought  nearer  in  amount  to  its  necessary  ex- 
I)enditure8,  and  the  present  rapid  payment  of  the  public  debt  arrestinl. 
It  is  even  i)0ssib1e  that  the  Government  may  become  a  borrower  within 
the  period  named,  for  we  can  hardly  expect  that  it  will  escape  the  com- 
plications which  are  incident  to  national  existence  even  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  In  any  event  it  is  highly  probable  that  some 
modification  will  be  made  as  to  the  rate  of  interest  now  paid  by  the 
Government  ux>on  its  bonds  so  as  to  bring  their  par  and  market  value 
nearer  to  equality  and  render  it  unnecessary  for  the  banks  to  carry  such 
heavy  premium  accounts. 

It  is  assumed  b}'  the  Comptroller  that  a  large  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  opposed  to  the  substitution  of  long-date  bonds 
for  the  existing  issues,  and  that  any  extension  of  the  time  when  the 
interest-bearing  debt  is  to  become  i)ayable  would  meet  with  disfavor. 
It  is  i)racticable,  however,  to  reduce  the  interest  on  the  debt  by  a  proc- 
ess whicli  would  work  a  saving  to  the  Government  and  not  extend  the 
time  when  the  bonds  could  be  called  in  for  payment. 

The  present  purchases  by  the  Government  for  the  sinking-fund  of  4 
per  cent,  bonds  net  2.1  G  per  cent.  ])er  annum,  which  represents,  sub- 
stantialiy,  the  rate  at  which  the  Government  can  now  borrow  upon 
twenty-year  bonds.  New  bonds  could  be  issued  in  all  respects  like  the 
4  per  cents  now  outstanding,  except  in  the  rate  of  interest  which  could  be 
reduced  to  2\  per  cent.  These  new  bonds  could  be  exchanged  for  fours, 
by  paying  the  holder  the  present  value,  at  4  per  cent.,  of  the  dilier- 
euceiu  interest  between  2^  i)er  cent,  and  4  per  cent.,  for  the  period  inter- 
vening between  the  date  of  exchange  and  the  nmturity  of  the  bonds. 

This  is  a  plan  which  has  many  able  advocates  and  seems  to  me  to  be 
advautagecms  to  both  the  Government  and  the  bond-holders,  it  would 
famish  a  basis  for  national-bank  circulation  much  more  acceptable  than 
the  present  bonds.  The  Government  now  realizes  but  2. 10  percent, 
annual  interest  on  bond-purchases,  while,  under  the  plan  proposcil,  it 
would  save  4  per  cent,  upon  the  prepayments.  This  subject,  however, 
will  nndonbtedly  be  fully  discusse<l  in  thereportof  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  an<l  is  notiexnl  here,  briefly,  only  by  reason  of  its  connection 
with  national  bank-note  circulation. 

The  Comptroller  can  not  close  his  rei>ort  without  exj)ressing  his  high 
appreciation  of  the  integrity,  loyalty,  and  ellicieiiey  of  Mu^  ollieers  and 
clerks  with  whom  he  has  been  associated  in  the  conduct  of  tite  affairs 
of  the  Bureau.  He  desires  e8iK?cially  to  gratefully  at^Unowledge  the 
valunble  services  rendered  in  the  compilation  of  the  statistical  matter 
included  In  this  reiK)rt. 

Kdward  S.  Lacey, 
Comjftrolkr  of  the  Curremy. 

The  Speaker  of  the  Ilouss  of  Bepbes^en  taxi  yes. 
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BEPOET  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OP  ENGRAVING 

AND  PRINTING. 

Treasury  Department, 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing, 

October  2, 1889. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  oi)era- 
tions  of  this  Bureaa  during  the  fiscal  year  1889 : 

There  were  completed  and  delivered  during  the  year  9,201,321  sheets 
of  United  States  notes,  gold  and  silver  certificates,  bonds,  and  national- 
bank  notes,  with  a  face  value  of  $615,788,850;  28,952,055  sheets  of  in- 
ternal-revenue and  customs  stamps,  containing  758,603,390  stamps ;  of 
miscellaneous  work,  such  as  drafts,  checks,  certificates,  licenses,  etc, 
1,053,788  sheets,  besides  a  large  amount  of  sundry  other  work  for  the 
various  Departments  of  the  Government. 

The  expenses  during  the  year  were : 

For  salaries  of  officers  aud  employ^  otlicr  thau  plate-printers  and  assist- 
ants    $376,906.85 

For  plate-printing  at  piece-rates,  inclnding  wages  of  assistants,  and  for 
royalty  on  steam  ];>late- printing  presses 389,388.92 

For  materials  and  miscellaneous  expenses 166,34:2.01 

Total 932,577.78 

The  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Bureau  were  $974,450.  Of 
this  amount  $41,872.22  remained  unexpended  and  was  returned  to  the 
Treasury. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  on  the  first  working  day  of  each 
month  during  the  fiscal  year  was  as  follows:  July,  916;  August, 915; 
September,  913;  October,  911;  November,  906;  December,  901;  Jan- 
uary, 013 ;  February,  026 ;  Marcli,  024 ;  April,  925 ;  May,  923 ;  June,  034. 
The  present  Chief  of  Bureau  <lid  not  assume  the  duties  of  bis  office 
until  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  this  report  is  made. 
Kespectfully  yours, 

Wm.  M.  Meredith, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  William  Windom, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  SECO^T)  COMPTEOLLEB. 

Treasury  Department, 
Second  Comptroller's  Office, 
Wa^hingion^  D.  0.,  September  30, 1889. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  August  10, 1889,  to  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  transactions  of  this  ofilee  during 
the  past  fiscal  year,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  public  business  in- 
trusted to  my  charge,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  Bom- 
mary  statement  of  the  work  performed  in  the  office  of  the  Second  Comp- 
troller for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  in  tabular  form,  with  a 
comparative  statement  showing  the  work  of  like  character  done  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year: 
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TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  ACCOUNTS,  CLAIMSj   AND  CASKS  SETTLED. 


Vtam-. 

1888. 

1888. 

Number. 

Amoant 

Number. 

Amomit. 

BMond  Auditor 

19,937 
11,675 
8.729 
10, 322 

$27,810,781 

115, 549, 928 

18,290,014 

?2,330 

23,657 
15,182 
8,032 
9,690 

$37,035,089 
112, 268, 056 

Third  Auditor 

Foarth  Auditor 

18,579,831 
29,102 

Grand  total 

ifi^  503     ifll  183  ASS 

51,407 

107,912.478 

UDder  section  273  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  the  Second  Comptroller 
examines  and  finally  settles'  all  accounts  and  claims  reported  by  the 
Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Auditors  of  the  Treasury. 

The  actual  number  of  clerks  on  the  rolls  of  the  office  during  the  year 
was  59. 

The  work  of  the  office  is  distributed  among  seven  divisions,  known  as 
the  Army  Back-Pay  and  Bounty  Division,  employing  10  clerks;  Army 
Paymasters'  Division,  4  clerks;  Army  Pension  Division,  6  clerks,  ex- 
dasive  of  one  detailed  from  the  Treasurer's  office;  Quartermasters'  Di> 
vision,  7  clerks;  Navy  Division,  4  clerks;  Indian  Division,  5  clerks; 
Miscellaneous  Claims  Division,  7  clerks;  with  a  chief  in  charge  of  each 
division.  There  are,  besides,  2  requisition  clerks,  a  register,  and  a 
stenographer,  and  5  clerks  employed  on  the  Soldiers'  Home  roll,  mak- 
ing the  total  clerical  force  of  the  office,  including  chiefs  of  divisions,  at 
the  present  time,  59. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  accounts  and  claims  re- 
vised and  settled  during  the  year  in  each  division,  with  a  general  state- 
ment of  their  character: 


ABMY  BACK-PAY  AND  BOUNTY  DIVISION. 


CbanMstor  of  tbe  claims. 


Namber. 


Amoant 
allowed. 


SoUltcn*  p«j  aod  bounty  allowed — 
doldlen*  pay  and  bounty  dltiallowed., 


Total.. 


7.134 
8.409 


l6.Si3 


$873,487 


873,487 


OFFICE  APPROPEIATIONS. 

The  appropriations  for  the  salaries  of  the  officers  and  employes  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  aggregated  895,020,  of  which 
$1,051.72  remained  unexpended  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  appro- 
priations for  the  same  purpose  for  the  i)iesent  fiscal  year  (1890)  are  the 
same.  The  estimate  of  like  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  endiug 
Jane  30, 1891,  are  $104,020. 
Very  respectfully, 

B.  F.  GiLKESON, 

Comptroller. 
Hon.  William  Windom, 

Beoretary  of  the  Treasury. 


REPORT 


OF 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 


Wab  Department, 

Washington  Oity,  November  23, 1889. 
To  the  President: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  administration 

of  this  Department 

EXPENDITURES,  APPROPRIATIONS,  ESTIMATES. 

The  expenditures  of  appropriations  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1889,  were  as  follows: 

Salaries  and  contingent  expenses $1,963,015.15 

Military  establishment:  Support  of  the  Army  and  Military  Academy.  24, 314, 697. 33 

Public  works,  including  river  and  harbor  improvements 13, 481, 835. 00 

MiBoeUaneoob  objeots 6,894,574.26 

Total 46,654,121.74 

The  appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1890, 
are  as  follows: 

Salaries  and  contingent  expenses $1,953,680.00 

Military  establishment :   Support  of  the  Army  and  Military  Academy.  24,  352, 220. 46 

Public  works,  including  river  uud  harbor  imx)rovoment8 3, 563, 624. 00 

Miacellaneons  objects 4,119,765.72 

Total 33,989,290.18 

The  large  difference  between  the  appropriations  for  the  present  and 
the  last  year  is  mainly  due  to  the  reduction  in  the  appropriation  for 
public  works,  including  river  and  harbor  improvements. 

The  estimates  of  this  Department  for  the  next  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1801,  are  as  follows : 

Halariea  and  contingent  cxpeu^es ^2, 013. 650. 00 

Military  establishment:    Support  of  the  Army  and  Military  Academy .  25. 403, 14H.  86 

Pablio  works 11,190,134.74 

MiaeelUneoas  objects 5,  ."^^ni ,  040.  :^ 

Total 44,157,973.95 
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The  statemeut  of  appropriations,  expenditures,  and  tbo  balances  ou 
band  at  the  end  of  the  fisi^al  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  is  api}euded  to 
this  report  and  submitted  herewith,  as  required  by  law. 

THE  ARMY. 

The  major-general  coinnninding  submits  his  report  of  the  operations 
of  the  Army  for  the  i»a.st  year,  to«rfihoi'  with  the  reports  of  the  division 
and  department  commanders.  The^e  reports  are  full  and  important. 
They  show  a  satisfactory  state  of  drill  and  discipline,  progress  in  in- 
struction of  the  troops,  and  iQii)roveme:it  in  sanitary  arrangements, 
quarters,  water  snpj)iy,  means  of  recreation,  and  other  matters  that 
concern  their  personal  comfi>rt  and  welfare.  He  recommends  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  artillery,  makiiiR-  seven  regiments  instead  of  five,  and 
dropping  the  additional  first  lieutenants,  these  extra  subaltern  officers 
being,  in  his  judgment,  no  longer  necessary. 

I  fully  concur  in  his  recommendation  and  deem  it  very  important  that 
authority  for  these  new  regiments  should  be  granted.  In  view  of  the 
diminished  requirement  for  tlie  use  of  the  Army  against  the  Indians,  it 
may  seem  at  tirst  that  no  additional  force  is  require<l;  but  even  in  times 
of  the  most  perfect  ai^parent  security  the  strength  of  the  Army  should 
bear  some  proportion  to  the  popnhuion  of  the  country. 

From  our  great  incivase  of  i>opulation,  the  relative  strength  of  the 
Army  is  rapidly  diminishing.  In  1S70,  with  an  enlisted  strength  of  not 
quite  ten  thousand  larjicr  than  now,  the  ratio  of  enlisted  men  to  popu- 
lation was  one-eleventh  of  1  per  cent.,  or  one  man  out  of  1,105;  in  ISSO, 
with  the  enlisted  strength  one  thousand  less  than  it  is  now,  one-twentieth 
of  1  per  cent.  At  the  present  time,  with  a  population  of  sixty-five 
millions,  it  is  thiriy-nine  one-thousandths,  or  less  than  one-twenty- 
fifth  of  1  per  cent.,  being  one  man  for  every  2,.jOII  of  i^opnlatiou.  The 
authori/AMl  strength  of  the  Army  is  now  30,tK»0,  bnt  only  i5,000  isap- 
pixil>riated  for.  On  the  full  basis  of  oO.OOO.  its  relative  strength  to 
population  would  still  be  consid«.i'ably  less  than  in  18S0,  and  one-halt 
what  it  was  in  1S70. 

The  organi.:ation  of  these  two  regiments  is  required  by  the  change  in 
sitimtion,  as  a  larger  juoportion  of  the  lorce  is  needed  for  gea-coast  de- 
fense, and  it  should  be  made,  if  in  no  other  way,  by  the  reorganization 
of  two  regiments  from  the  other  arms  of  the  service.  But  this  is  not 
calli^d  for,  would  not  be  tlie  best  ]>olicy.  and  1  trust  will  not  be  consid- 
ered. Whether  one  or  both  of  thc>e  new  regiments  may  not  be  of  iv!- 
^  Bien  18  worthy-  of  consideraliou.    There  are  now  two  regiments  of 
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infantry  and  two  of  cavalry  of  colored  men,  and  their  record  for  good 
service  is  excellent.  They  are  neat,  orderly',  and  obedient,  are  seldom 
brought  before  courts-martial,  and  rarely  desert.  They  would  seem  to 
bo  especially  well  adapted  for  service  at  some  of  the  sea-coast  fortifi- 
cations, and  the  discipline  and  instruction  received  would  benefit  them 
and  be  a  public  good. 

THREE-BATTALION  FORMATION. 

Nearly  every  warlike  power  has  adopted  the  three-battalion  formation 
for  infantry.  Persia,  China,  and  the  United  States  are  almost  alone 
in  adhering  to  the  single  battalion  system.  The  requirements  of  our 
service  have  been  such  as  to  give  scant  opportunity  for  the  study  and 
trial  of  new  ideas.  During  our  civil  war  only  the  present  exigency  could 
be  considered ;  at  other  times  our  little  Army  has  been  scattered  in 
small  detachments  over  our  vast  domain.  The  conditions  are  now 
changed.  The  larger  part  of  the  Army  can  soon  be  at  regimental  or, 
at  least,  battalion  posts. 

The  necessity  for  this  formation  in  the  infantry  is  even  greater  than 
in  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  where  it  has  long  been  the  rule.  The  reason 
for  the  change,  always  strong,  has  now,  in  view  of  the  greater  deploy- 
ment necessary  because  of  the  improvements  in  small-arms,  become 
iiDi>erative.  Twelve  years  ago  the  report  to  Congress  of  ofticers  sent 
to  investigate  the  armies  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  to  suggest  what 
changes  should  be  made  in  our  Army  to  modernize  and  perfect  it, 
Btrongly  urged  the  adoption  of  this  system.  Generals  Grant,  Sherman, 
and  Sheridan  have  recommended  it,  and  it  is  favored  by  the  leading 
ofBcers  in  oar  present  service.  From  a  military  standpoint  the  question 
docs  not  seem  to  require  evidence  or  argument,  but  merely  examina- 
tion and  action.  With  this  change  and  the  elimination  of  the  extra 
first  lieutenants  of  artillery,  the  organization  of  the  three  arms  of  the 
acrvice  will  be,  as  it  should  be,  uniform  and  upon  one  harmonious 
basis. 

LINEAL  PROMOTION. 

Tho  accepted  interpretation  of  the  statute  with  reference  to  promo- 
tions in  the  Army  makes  thorn  regimentally  up  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
The  incidents  of  the  service  and  accidents  of  life  often  give  rise  to 
lapid  advancement  in  one  regiment  over  others.  One  reason  which 
Is  conoeived  to  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  prevailing  rule  on  this 
sa1t{ect  when  the  country  was  sparsely  settled  and  means  of  trans- 
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portation  made  it  extreinoly  diiUcult  and  often  dangerous  to  pass  from 
one  post  to  another,  no  longer  exists.  General  Schofleld  is  of  opinion, 
in  which  many  of  the  leading  oificers  of  the  Army  agree,  that  all  promo- 
tions np  to  the  grade  of  colonel  should  be  by  arm  of  the  service,  and 
that  hereafter  officers  should  *»be  commissioned  in  the  arm  of  the  serv- 
ice to  which  they  belong,  and  not  in  particular  regiments,  so  that  they 
may  be  assigned  to  regiments  and  transferred  from  one  regiment  to 
another  by  the  President  as  the  interests  of  the  service  may  require." 

I  call  attention  to  these  views  without  recommendation,  although 
they  seem  to  me  to  have  much  to  commend  them.  In  justice  to  the 
present  system  I  would  say  that  OcMieral  Sherman,  when  at  the  hesiA 
of  the  Army,  was  in  favor  of  its  continuance,  and  his  views  thereon  are 
to  be  found  in  House  Ex.  Doc.  1(M>,  Forty-seventh  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion. The  adoption  of  a  system  of  examination  for  promotion,  else- 
where recommended,  I  think,  however,  would  remove  a  principal 
objection  to  the  system  proposed. 

RETIRED   LIST. 

Under  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  June  18,  1878,  and  March  3, 
1883,  the  retired  li«fc— other  than  retirenient^under  the  actof  Juue30, 
1882,  for  forty  years'  service,  and  by  virtue  of  the  sixty-four  yeara' 
provision — is  limited  to  four  hundred.  1  invite  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Adjutant-General  roi)orts  that  there  are  now  forty-eight 
officers  of  the  Army  who  have  been  found  incapacitated  for  active  serv- 
ice and  recommended  for  retirement,  waiting  to  be  placed  upon  the 
retired  list,  whicii  vaxu  not  be  done,  as  the  list  is  full.  The  average 
number  so  waiting  retirenu*nt  during  the  last  six  years  is  thirty-seven, 
and  during  the  ])aKt  two  years  it  has  been  increasing.  The  result  is 
that  these  incapacitated  officers  continue  to  draw  full  pay  while  ren- 
dering no  service  whatever  for  the  Government,  and  "other  officers 
who  are  doing  the  duty  oi  these  inc:ipacitated  officers  are  kept  out  of 
their  promotions  an<l  out  ol'  the  pay  they  should  receive  for  the  duties 
they  are  discharging."  It  is  a  bem*<it  to  wliich  the  incapacitated  officer 
has  no  claim,  and  a  great  injustice  to  all  officers  in  active  service  whose 
promotion  is  retarded  thereby.  Although  in  some  corps  the  need  of 
officers  is  pressing,  the  l)ei)artmont  is  powerless  to  fill  the  places  of 
those  thus  incapacitated. 

The  Adjutant-General  recommends  that  all  restrictions  be  removed 
as  to  the  number  of  letirenients.  Such  a(ition  has  before  been  reocwi- 
mended  by  the  late  General  iiheridan,  as  well  as  by  my  immediatt 
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predecessor.  In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  the  present  exigencies 
of  the  case  can  be  met  by  an  extension  of  the  limit,  and  that  there  is 
reasonable  ground  to  suppose  that  it  would  also  provide  for  the  future, 
I  refrain  from  recommending  so  radical  a  change,  but  do  recommend 
that  the  limit  be  extended  to  four  hundred  and  fifty,  or  that  an  act  be 
passed  authorizing  the  special  retirement  of  not  to  exceed  fifty  officers. 
If  it  is  objected  that  the  list  is  already  large,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  tlie  act  of  July  28,  1866,  expressly  provided  that  a  large 
number  of  the  original  vacancies  in  the  regular  Army  should  be 
filled  by  oiBcers  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  volunteer  service. 
Many  of  these  have  since  been  placed  on  the  limited  retired  list,  and, 
indeed,  of  the  full  four  hundred,  the  record  shows  that  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  were  in  the  service  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 
Also  of  the  four  hundred  ofticers  thus  retired  ninety-one  would  have 
been  now  on  the  unlimited  list  by  reason  of  age,  leaving  only  about 
throe  hundred  justly  chargeable  to  the  limited  list. 

DESERTION. 

Public  attention  has  been  called  to  the  matter  of  desertion,  and  the 
impression  doubtless  prevails  that  it  is  on  the  increase.  This  is  not 
entirely  coiTcct.  In  considering  the  statistics  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  nearly  three-fourths  (last  year  72  per  cent.)  of  the  desertions  occur 
during  the  first  year  of  enlistment,  so  that  the  percentage  of  desertions 
to  enlistments  is  the  more  correct  guide  than  the  percentage  to  the  total 
strength. 


A'mH^  of  tHUnimcnU  in  United  States  Am^y^  and  number  of  desertions  therefrom  each 
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Tables  prepared  by  the  A(\jutant-General  indicate  that  thi».  miitter 
of  climate,  location,  etc.,  has  but  little  determining  inllueace.  The  per- 
centage of  desertions  during  tlie  last  year  at  ten  of  the  I'obhs^^t  ]K>st8 
was  the  same  as  at  ten  of  the  waiinest.   At  tcu  oL'  the  kv^uYlViW^v  vv^^X:^  w^ 
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the  Division  of  the  Missouri  it  was  1  x>er  cent  more  than  at  ten  of  the 
anhealthiest.  The  percentage  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  was  11  per 
cent.;  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  bat  not  inclading  the  Pacific  coast, 
it  was  12  per  cent.,  while  on  the  Pacific  coast  only  9  per  cent.  The 
desertion  in  the  different  arms  of  the  service  was  13  per  cent,  of  the  av- 
erage nnmber  of  men  in  the  first  eight  regiments  of  cavalry ;  12  per 
cent,  in  the  foot  artillery;  27  per  cent,  in  the  light  batteries,  and  12 
per  cent,  in  the  first  twenty-three  regiments  of  infontry.  From  the 
two  colored  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  the  two  colored  regiments  of 
infantry,  it  was  only  2  per  cent.,  a  fact  worthy  of  particnlar  attention. 

The  subject  has  been  carefully  considered  by  many  ofiQcers  of  the 
Army,  and  by  enlisted  men  as  well,  and  I  have  received  many  able 
and  interesting  reports  from  both  officers  and  men.  The  causes  as- 
signed are  too  numerous  to  recapitulate;  restlessness  under  the  re- 
straints of  discipline,  disappoiutment  at  the  details  of  the  service,  and 
of  its  lack  of  inducements,  dissipation,  and,  in  some  cases,  ill  treatment 
are  generally  the  causes  found  to  exist,  while  some  deserters  undoabt- 
edly  are  professional  repeaters  and  belong  to  the  vicious  or  crimiDSl 
classes. 

Investigation  does  not  disclose  that  ill-treatment  prevails  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent.  That  it  has  existed  in  some  degree,  and  especially  at 
the  beginning  of  the  service  in  recruiting  barracks,  is  a  fact;  but  it  has 
been  the  exception.  Ill-considered  and  thoughtless  treatment  is  quite 
as  bad.  The  employment  of  enlisted  men  in  ordinary  labor  undoubtedly 
creates  discontent;  but  the  major-general  commanding  well  says  in 
his  report,  *'  The  Government  can  not  employ  hired  laborers  to  do  the 
work  which  the  troops  have  time  to  do  for  themselves.'^  This  elemeot 
of  the  service  can  not  be  wholly  removed,  but  recruits  should  be  made 
fully  acquainted  with  its  existence. 

Unnecessary  restraint  should  be  removed  and  the  soldier's  life  in 
post  be  made  as  comfortable  and  pleasant  as  possible.  The  com- 
pany is  a  natural  unit  of  military  organization,  and  in  our  present 
service  oftentimes  the  only  possible  one.  "  Everj'  captain  should  be 
to  his  company  as  a  father,  and  should  treat  it  as  his  family,  as  his 
children.''  A  cheek  roll-call  has  recently  been  substituted  for  tattoo, 
so  that  men  are  no  longer  required  to  turn  out  at  9  p.  m.  in  cold  or 
storm.  It  is  bdieved  that  the  establishment  of  canteens,  which  will 
soon,  to  a  great  extent,  take  the  x)1ace  of  the  post  trader's  storei  irili 
be  salutary. 
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Since  the  figures  show  that  it  is  principally  recruits  or  new  men  who 
desert^  great  care  and  painstaking  is  required  in  the  recruitin<i^  service 
itself.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  location  of  recruiting  offices  in  or 
near  large  cities  secures  the  best  material,  and  the  subject  of  regi- 
mental recruiting  has  been  considered.  As  an  experiment,  the  Depart- 
ment has  authorized  the  Eleventh  Infantry,  which  now  occupies  a 
number  of  posts  in  northern  New  York,  to  do  its  own  recruiting  in  the 
towns  and  villages  within  convenient  reach  of  its  respective  stations. 
The  Department  will,  as  far  as  possible,  assign  recruits  from  one  sec- 
tion to  the  same  company  or  regiment. 

With  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  recruiting  service,  an  esti- 
mate for  an  increiised  appropriation  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  has  been 
submitted.  If  it  can  be  successfully  improved  thereby,  however,  many 
times  the  amount  will  be  saved.  These  and  kindred  questions  so  far 
as  they  lie  within  the  power  of  the  Department  under  existing  laws 
will  receive  earnest  consideration. 

The  pith  of  the  whole  question  is  to  make  the  service  worth  seeking, 
and  then  enough  good  men  will  seek  it  and  be  glad  to  stay  in  it  It  is 
an  instructive  fact  that  the  soldiers  in  the  colored  regiments  rarely  de- 
sert, whereas  the  percentage  of  deseition  in  the  rest  of  the  Army  is  so 
large.  Their  previous  condition  in  civil  life  largely  explains  it.  To  the 
colored  man  the  service  offers  a  career;  to  the  white  man  too  often  only 
a  refuge.  There  is  now  but  little  incentive  for  young  and  intelligent 
uen  to  make  a  profession  of  soldiering.  The  hope  of  achieving  a  com- 
mission is  but  slight.  The  most  deserving  are  made  warrant  officers; 
bat  even  then  they  receive  less  compensation  than  the  private  soldier 
who  is  placed  upon  extra  duty.  The  distance  between  the  highest  grade 
of  non-commissioned  officer  and  the  commissioned  officer  is  great,  far 
too  great  in  my  judgment.  It  would  be  wisdom  to  decrease  that  dis 
tance. 

In  BO  far  as  the  question  is  an  administrative  one,  the  Department 
mniit  oontinue  to  meet  it  experimentally,  correcting  abuses  where  found 
to  exist,  and  instituting  innovations  if  necessary.  It  is  but  just  for  me 
to  say  that  the  commissioned  officers  are  in  earnest  in  their  desire  to 
correct  tiiis  evil,  and  are  giving  to  its  solution  their  hearty  effi^rt^. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  however,  the  remedies  lie  with  Congress, 
audi  submit  the  following  recommendations : 

(1)  Make  the  pay  of  non  commissioned  officers,  of  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artilleryi  the  same  as  now  established  by  law  for  like  grades  in  the 
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Engineers.    More  bright  and  ambitious  yoang  men  might  be  thus 
indiice<l  to  enter  the  service. 

(2)  Give  the  soldier  an  opportunity  to  so  improve  himself  that 
when  he  leaves  the  service  he  may  be  better  fitted  for  civil  life 
than  when  he  entered  it.  Post  schools  should  be  established 
where  not  only  instruction  by  lessons  and  lectures  should  be  given 
in  matters  pertaining  to  military  service,  but  also  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  mathematics,  science,  mechanics,  surveying,  engineering, 
drawing,  etc.  All  officers  are  qualified  to  supervise  or  do  thig 
work,  it  would  have  no  tendency  to  relax  discipline,  but  would 
establish  a  new  relation  between  the  company  officers,  especially 
the  subalterns,  and  enlisted  men,  that  would  be  beneficial  to  both, 
and  hell)  to  remedy  some  of  the  evils  of  the  present  military  ad  minis- 
tiation.  Something  has  already  been  done  in  this  direction,  and  sev- 
eral schools  have  been  established.  Officers  who  have  served  on 
college  <letail  are  especially  fitted  for  this  work.  But  an  appropriation 
is  necessary  for  books,  apparatus,  school-rooms,  etc.,  in  order  to  give 
opportunities  for  a  fair  trial  of  the  plan. 

(3)  Authorize  re-enlistments  for  one  or  more  years  at  iK)8ts  where  a 
soldier  is  discharged.  A  man  will  sometimes  re-enlist  tor  a  short  time 
when  he  will  not  for  the  full  term.  If  the  Government  is  not  subjected 
to  the  co^^t  of  transportation  and  instruction,  the  great  objection  to 
short  terms  of  service  is  removed.  Men  re-enlisted  for  a  short  term 
would  not  desert. 

(4)  ]\I;ikc  a  code  of  punishment  suited  to  times  of  peace,  which  is  less 
arbitrary  but  more  certain,  a  subject  which  1  treat  elsewhere  under  the 
head  of  military  law. 

Other  points  which  are  strongly  recommended  by  many  prominent 
officers,  and  have  much  to  commend  them,  are  : 

(1)  xiuthorize  enlistments  for  three  years  only.  If  a  man  has  not  the 
elements  of  a  soldier,  or  is  himself  dissatisfied  with  the  service,  it  is 
better  to  release  him  within  a  reasonable  time. 

(2)  For  the  same  reason,  give  the  soldier  in  time  of  peace  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  his  discharge  under  well-defiued  regulations, 

(3)  Ketain  sonu*  part  of  the  soldier's  pay,  which  he  forfeits  by  deser- 
tion, but  which  otherwise  would  augment  his  savings  at  the  time  of  his 
discharge. 

These  suggestions  are  aimed  at  removing  the  causes  of  desertioiif 
which  is  the  true  principle  for  any  legislation ;  but  with  the  best  laws. 
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and  tbe  best  administration,  tbore  is  a  certain  class  of  men  who  will 
desert  unless  restrained  by  a  system  of  punishment  efiectively  admin- 
istered. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  there  is  at  present  a  tendency  in  public 
opinion  to  at  least  palliate  the  offense  of  desertion,  and  with  the  legal 
difficulties  now  in  the  way  of  securing  their  capture,  the  statistics 
Bhow  that  only  one  out  of  every  five  deserters  is  ever  arrested  and 
brought  to  trial.  The  attention  of  Congress  is  therefore  iilvited  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Acting  Judge- Advocate-General  for  permitting 
and  directing  the  aiTCst  of  deserters  by  civil  officers  and  otherwise 
rendering  their  capture  more  certain  and  speedy. 

SUBSISTENCE. 

The  Commissary-General  reports  that  the  new  regulation  secures  to 
tho  soldier  the  whole  ration,  or  its  e<iuivalent  in  other  articles  of  food, 
thus  removing  a  hitherto  existing  cause  of  complaint.  Many  leading 
officers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  ration  should  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  certain  amount  of  vegetables.  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  present  fixed  diet  is  sufficiently  diversified,  and  whether  it  is  best 
to  comiK'I  tlie  men  themselves  to  provide  that  variety  in  diet  so  impor- 
tant to  health. 

INSPECTIONS. 

The  report  of  the  Inspector-General  contains  much  valuable  infor- 
mation concerning  the  coinlition  of  the  Army  and  suggestions  with  ref- 
erence thei*eto.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  he  iin<ls  the  tone  and 
condition  of  the  enlist(i<l  men  to  have  steadily  improved.  1  have  been 
please<l  to  learn  from  njany  soiireos  that  enlisted  men  as  a  class  are 
deserving  of  much  commen<1ntion,  and  that  in  searching  for  faults  to  be 
remedied  we  often  overlook  the  general  intelligence  and  devotion  which 
18  their  characteristic.  This  fact,  however,  only  enforces  upon  us  our 
duty  to  give  prompt  and  careful  consideration  U)  suggestions  made  in 
their  behalf.  Sunday  inspections  of  the  troo]>s  have  lK»en,  by  your 
order,  discontinued  aud  the  day  nnide,  as  iaras  is  possible  in  a  military 
service,  one  of  rest 

The  most  perfect  military  instruction  is  impossible  with  our  depleted 
and  skeleton  organization.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  sunimer camps 
of  the  troops  have  added  much  to  the  eHicioncy  and  thoroughness  of 
their  {nstruction  in  large  bodices.  The  service,  schools  at  Forts  Uiley, 
I^ttTODwortb,  aud  Monroe  are  doing  excellent  work,    lie  suggests  that 
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a  battalion  of  apprentices  migflit  bo  of  assistance  to  the  Army  as  to  tbe 
JSTavy.  Covering  as  it  naturally  does  tbe  necessities  of  the  Army  in  iU 
varions  phases,  many  suggestions  of  his  report  are  necessarily  re- 
ferred to  elsewhere  under  their  appropriate  heads. 

The  essential  duties  of  this  corps  are  so  intimately  blended  with  the 
efiacieuc}''  of  the  Army  and  the  economy  of  its  administration  that  its 
organization  should  be  made  as  efifectivo  as  possible.  Freqoent  and 
rigid  inspections  by  skilled  and  experienced  officers  are  very  neces- 
sary to  correct  abuses  and  suggest  improved  methods. 

The  corps  as  now  permanently  constituted  consists  of  only  seven 
officers.  In  addition  to  this,  the  act  of  June  23, 1874,  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  detail  not  exceeding  four  officers  of  the  line  to 
act  as  assistant  inspectors-general.  This  force  is  inadequate  for  the 
best  performance  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  it.  The  number  of 
officers  detailed  as  professors  of  military  science  and  tactics  has  been 
increased.  Tbeir  work  must  be  inspected  and  the  desirability  of  some 
more  thorough  and  general  inspection  of  the  militia  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. The  disbursements  of  the  Department,  also,  are  increasing.  I 
therefore  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Inspector-General  that 
his  corps  be  enlarged  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  believe  that  it  shoald 
be  done  even,  if  needs  bo,  by  the  reduction  of  some  other  corps. 

MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  make  a  number  of  recommendations,  of  which 
such  as  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  will  receive 
my  attention.  Their  report  refers  to  the  disadvantages  of  having  cadet« 
admitted  to  the  Academy  in  September,  and  strongly  recommends  that 
cadets  be  admitted  at  no  other  than  the  June  examination.  The  Snyex- 
intendentof  tbe  Academy  has  also  brought  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  War  Department  through  a  special  report.  I  am  impressed  with 
the  correctness  of  their  views,  and  have  already  taken  such  measures  as, 
although  not  prohibiting  such  admissions  at  other  times,  will,  I  believe, 
efiectually  limit  admissions  to  June  only,  except  in  cases  where  injustioe 
to  the  candidate  would  otherwise  bo  done. 

The  Board  call  particular  attention  to  the  necessity  of  better  quarten 
and  hospital  for  the  enlisted  men.  1'lie  subcommittee  state  that  the 
present  hospital  is  without  modern  methods  of  ventilation,  its  timbers 
are  in  a  decaying  condition,  and  the  buildings  generally  damp  and  as- 
healthful.  Also,  that  what  is  said  of  this  building  is  true  of  manydf 
tbe  qaarters  of  enlisted  men,  and  they  and  some  of  the  old  store^hooMi 
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are  <^a  menaco  to  health,  breeding  foul  gases  and  germs  of  typhoid 
fever  and  diphtheria."  With  all  that  has  been  done  to  make  this  the 
most  beautiful  post  in  the  country,  I  regret  that  we  have  so  neglected 
the  com'foA  and  health  of  those  stationed  there  in  an  humbler  capacity, 
and  hoi)e  that  this  subject  may  receive  prompt  consideration. 

The  Boanl  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Academy  have  also  made 
sundry  other  recommendations,  all  of  which  appear  more  fully  by  their 
report.  The  Military  Academy  is  a  peculiarly  national  institution,  and 
its  history  is  most  intimately  blended  with  the  greatest  achievements 
of  the  ]^ation.  The  Boanl  of  Visitors  well  say  that  <^  it  belongs  to  the 
people,  and  it  deserves  the  love,  admiration,  and  confidence  of  the 
people."  Although  generally  in  most  excellent  condition,  even  its 
simpler  wants  are  deserving  of  painstaking  attention. 

An  interesting  paper  by  General  Lew  Wallace  accompanies  the  re- 
port of  the  Board  looking  to  an  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  Acad- 
emy's usefulness.  While  not  prepared  to  make  any  specific  recommen- 
dations in  the  line  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  his  paper,  it  is  yet  so 
full  of  valuable  matter  that  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  it. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  course  of  instruction  is  too  short  unless  the 
Btandard  of  admission  is  raised.  All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Acad- 
emy agree  that,  in  order  to  do  the  necessary  work  of  the  course,  the 
cadets  are  forced  beyond  a  reasonable  degree.  I  should  especially  depre- 
cate placing  the  standard  of  admission  above  the  degree  of  proficiency 
for  which  our  public  schools  qualify.  Such  a  standard  would  be  unjust 
to  poor  boys  who  may  be  unable  to  pursue  special  preparator}-  courses, 
and  equally  unjust  to  the  Academy  itself,  which  finds  its  best  ma- 
terial among  them.  A  preliminary  course  of  a  year  has  been  sug- 
gested to  better  prepare  cadets  for  the  severe  regular  course.  This,  or 
some  plan  in  the  line  suggested  above,  seems  to  be  very  much  needed. 

Negotiations  for  the  Kinsley  estate  of  about  225  acres,  adjoining  the 
reservation  at  West  Point  on  the  south,  were  commenced  under  a  pro- 
Tisiou  in  the  Army  appropriation  act  of  September  22, 1888.  The  act  ot 
March  2, 1889,  appropriated  8150,000  for  its  purchase  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  upon  certain  conditions.  These  have  been  complied  with,  and 
the  purchase  completed  for  the  sum  of  $149,500,  the  balance  of  the 
appropriation,  8500,  being  reserved  to  defray  the  expenses  incident  to 
the  purohasCi  such  as  examination  of  title,  recording  of  deeds,  etc 
This  is  a  very  important,  and,  in  fact,  necessary  addition  to  that  institu- 
tion, and  the  price  paid  is  a  reasonable  one. 
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Through  the  patriotic  generosity  of  Mr.  George  W.  Ghilda,  of  Penn- 
sylvauia,  the  Academy  was  euriched,  through  interesting  ceremonies  on 
the  3d  of  October  last,  by  the  presentation  of  fine  oil  paintings  of  the 
three  Generals  of  the  Army,  whose  names  will  remain  indissslably  con- 
nected with  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union — Grant,  Sher- 
man, and  Sheridan. 

NATIONAIi  GUARD. 

The  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  National  Gnard  is  nniversally 
commended.  It  was  evidenced  by  their  appearance  at  the  Centennial 
Celebration  in  New  York,  April  30  last,  and  the  promptness  and  celerity 
with  which  their  concentration  was  ejected.  Of  their  value  as  a  reserve 
military  force,  and  an  essential  element  in  any  feasible  scheme  of  coast 
defenses  I  treat  elsewhere.  As  an  educational  institution  also  it  deserves 
encouragement  and  support. 

The  aggregate  of  this  reserve  army,  regularly  organized  and  uni- 
formed, is  100,500  men,  and  the  present  annual  ai)proi)riatiou  of  Congress 
for  their  armament  and  equipment  is  only  $400,000,  or  about  $3.75  ])er 
man.  The  first  appropriation  for  this  puriioso,  in  1808,  was  $200,000-* 
one-half  the  amount  now  available — while  in  the  meantime  oar  x>opula- 
tion  has  increased  sevenfold.  I  know  of  no  manner  in  which  a  gen- 
erous appropriation  can  be  more  advantageously  emjiloyed  to  provide 
against  future  milititry  contingencies,  and  believe  that  thecurrentappro- 
priation  should  be  increased.  The  plan  of  placing  a  small  force  of  the 
regular  Army  with  the  militia  of  the  dillerent  States  in  their  encamp- 
ments, as  suggested  from  several  sources,  a|)])ears  to  me  an  admira- 
ble one. 

MILITARY  INSTRUCTION  AT  COLLEGES. 

Military  instruction  in  colleges  bears  much  the  same  relation  to  the 

military  resources  of  the  country  as  the  educational  features  of  the 

National  Guard.    Its  object  is  well  stated  by  the  Adjutant-Cteneral  in 

his  report,  who  says : 

TLo  law  antlioriziuj;  the  dclailofofTicors  of  tlie  Army  contoiniUatejl  tbat  their  Herr- 
iceii  U.8  professors  of  military  t^cinico  and  tacticH  would  bo  the  moans  of  diflusing, In 
largo  educational  cstabliHlinientSy  instruction  in  military  studies  and  habits,  and 
uiako  of  tin*  inniitutions  solect<Ml  natural  iVumIcim  for  tiso  militia  of  tho  States  in  which 
such  colleges  are  looatc<l,  as  the  natural  ai>li(udo<«f  American  youths  for  inilifaiy 
exorcises,  when  8n)>plomtMited  by  timely  and  practical  iusirnction,  would  undi)ubt- 
cdly  lead  them  later  to  enroll  themselves  in  their  :5t  a  to  militia,  to  the  great  advantage 
and  increased  cfTicieney  of  that  important  branch  of  national  defense. 

The  data  funnahod  by  him  are  iutoresting.     1  believe  that  the  inter 

est  in  thi»  subject  is  increasing,  and  its  benefits  are  becoming  more  i^ 
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predated.  There  has  lately  been  held  in  thin  city  a  convention  of  the 
representatives  of  colleges  having  military  instruction  to  consider  im- 
provements in  that  behalf. 

April  25, 1889,  a  board  was  ordered  to  consider  the  practicability  of 
prescribing  a  uniform  system  of  rules,  regulations,  and  course  of  study 
for  the  guidance  of  officers  detailed  as  professors  of  military  science 
and  tactics  at  colleges,  and  to  suggest  and  formulate  such  rules,  regu- 
lations, etc.,  as  would  lead  to  the  best  results  and  secure  ])ractical  uni- 
formity in  the  amount  and  character  of  military  instruction  at  the 
several  institutions  of  learning  having  such  details. 

The  matter  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Department,  which 
will  take  such  measures  as  it  finds  most  advantageous  for  the  success 
of  this  service  and  for  the  fullest  realization  of  the  advantages  possible 
under  it. 

The  Inspector-General  suggests  in  his  report  whether,  as  an  encour- 
agement to  students  so  receiving  military  instruction,  it  would  not  be 
well  to  give  the  names  of  the  three  best  men  in  each  college  in  the 
Army  Kegister  in  connection  with  the  honorably  mentioned  cadets  at 
West  Point. 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  PROMOTION  AND  APPOINTMENT. 

The  subject  of  examinations  for  promotion  in  the  Army  has  repoat- 
edly  received  the  attention  of  its  general  ofliccrs  and  of  former  Secre- 
taries. It  has  been  adopted  by  all  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe ; 
is  in  successful  operation  in  our  Navy;  and  is  not  untried  in  the  Army 
itself,  where  it  is  authorized  in  a  limited  degive  in  the  Engineer,  Ord- 
nance, and  I^Iedical  Corps.  We  require  at  the  jVIilitary  Academj'  most 
exacting  preparation  for  appointment  to  the  lowest  grade  in  the  com- 
missioned service  ^  but  once  in  the  service  and  out  of  the  tactical  schools 
wfaiob  immediately  supplement  the  Military  Academy,  there  is  thence- 
forth no  requirement  that  an  officer  shall  continue  the  study  of  his 
profession  which  he  is  just  beginning,  and  tliat  he  must  keep  abreast 
with  its  most  modem  improvements.  An  officer  is  retired  for  physical 
disability,  but  mental  disqualification  or  even  notorious  inefficiency  and 
iooompetency,  is  now  no  bar  to  his  rising  to  the  highest  grade  of  held 
offloers.  An  officer  reiiorted  deficient  at  the  artillery,  cavalry,  or  in- 
fiiatry  school  can  not  thereby  be  deliarred  from  promotion. 

A  system  of  non-competitive  examinatiouH  with  well-defined  limita- 
tions is  founded  on  good  sens^^  and  Hup])orte<l  by  our  own  experience,  as 
well  as  that  of  those  oouutries  where  the  efficiency  of  a  standing  army 
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is  held  in  the  highest  possible  estimation.  I  would  call  especial  attention 
to  the  remarks  of  my  predecessor  apon  this  snbject  in  bis  reiM>rt  for 
1888.  The  examination  shoald  be  so  broad  in  its  application  as  to  re 
qaire  the  officer  to  show  affirmatively  that  he  is  qualified  for  the  promo- 
tion he  seeks.  It  shoald  not,  of  course,  be  a  mere  book  examination, 
but  should  give  full  credit  to  an  officer's  record  for  practical  efficiency 
and  usefulness  in  the  service,  thus  avoiding  danger  of  iigastice  to  those 
who  may  have  come  in  from  the  volunteers  or  from  the  ranks. 

There  can  be  but  few  appointments  from  civil  life  to  the  Army,  as  the 
laws  now  stand.  If  the  recommendations  either  for  the  re-orj^fanization 
of  the  artillery  or  the  infantry,  or  for  the  relief  of  the  limited  retired 
list,  are  favorably  acted  upon,  quite  a  number  of  second  lieutenants  will 
be  required,  more  than  the  graduating  class  at  West  Point  and  the 
annual  contingent  of  non-commissioned  officers  recommended  and  ap- 
pointed under  the  present  law  will  supply. 

The  greatly  increased  efficiency  of  the  National  Guard  and  the 
awakened  interest  taken  in  it  throughout  the  country  has  induced 
many  of  our  promising  young  men  to  join  it.  To  give  these  young  men 
a  chance  to  gain  a  commission  in  the  Army  would  be  a  proper  recogni- 
tion and  encouragement  of  that  organization.  Military  training  is  also 
a  feature  in  many  of  the  colleges  and  schools,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  securing  excellent  material  if  the  proper  measures  are  taken 
to  select  it. 

From  these  sources  I  recommend  that  second  lieutenants  selected 
from  civil  life  be  appointed  upon  some  proper  system  of  examination. 

OEDNANCE. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  September  22, 1888,  ^'making  appro- 
priations for  fortifications  and  other  works  of  defense,  for  the  armament 
thereof,  for  the  procurement  of  heavy  ordnance  for  trial  and  service, 
and  for  other  purposes/'  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  the  Bethlehem 
Iron  Works,  of  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  amounting  to  $1,461,982,  for  steel 
forgings  for  8  inch,  lOiucb,  and  12-inch  guns,  leaving  a  balance  of  ap- 
propriation of  $38,018  with  which  to  meet  any  contingencies  that  might 
arise,  and  of  which  a  sufficient  sum  will  remain  to  procnre  one  addi- 
tional set  of  forgings  for  a  10-inch  gun,  thus  making  a  total  of  twentf- 
three  8-inch,  twenty-four  10-iuch,  and  fifteen  12-inch  guns. 

It  is  expected  that  the  forgings  for  the  8inch  guns  will  have  been 
deJirered  by  July  1, 1891,  those  for  the  10-inoh  guns  by  Ajpdk  1|  iBUi 
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and  the  12-inch  by  December  1, 1893.  Contracts  have  also  been  awarded 
for  the  cast-iron  bodies  for  thirty  12-inch  breech-loading  mortars,  hooped, 
and  for  the  steel  forgings  and  finishings.  Thirteen  of  these  mortars 
Bhonld  be  completed  b^  March,  1891,  twelve  more  by  March,  1892,  and 
the  entire  number  by  August  1, 1892.  Other  worls:  on  heavy  ordnance 
is  also  in' progress,  and  an  8-inch  breech-loading  rifle,  lately  completed 
soon  to  be  mounted  for  test,  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  reports,  is  the  first 
gon  of  £-inch  caliber  that  has  been  made  in  this  country  entirely  of 
American  steel. 

Under  the  proviso  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  1, 1888,  the 
site  for  the  arsenal  at  Columbia,  Tenn.,  has  been  formally  accepted, 
and  the  plans  for  the  principal  buildings,  roads,  etc.,  have  been  ap- 
proved. Contracts  also  for  the  work  authorized  by  the  acts  of  Sep- 
tember 22  and  October  2, 1888,  at  the  Watervliet  Arsenal,  have  been 
awarded. 

The  Chief  of  Ordnance  desires,  and  in  my  judgment  should  receive, 
aathority  to  procure  supplies  in  small  amounts  by  open  purchase.  The 
Sorgeon-General  asks  the  same.  The  granting  of  this  authority  under 
proper  restrictions  to  the  several  bureaus  of  the  Department  would 
be  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  prompt  service.  An  amendment 
of  section  3709  Bevised  Statutes,  in  the  form  recommended  by  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance,  would  effect  this  purpose. 

The  inventions  which  are  being  made  in  ordnance,  and  the  conse- 
quent change  in  the  methods  of  warfare,  both  defensive  and  offensive, 
make  particularly  important  the  operations  of  this  Bureau. 

COAST  DEFENSE. 

I  assume  that  the  exposed  condition  of  our  seacoast  requires  no 
proof,  nor  the  necessity  of  defending  it  any  argument.  If  there  is  an 
apparent  sense  of  security  among  our  people  it  is  bom  not  of  ignorance, 
but  of  thoughtlessness.  Although  our  position  and  the  traditions  of 
oar  national  diplomacy  tend  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  a  defense- 
less condition  will  ever  invite  attack.  The  actual  value  of  the  property 
thus  exposed  to  a  public  enemy,  although  many  times  the  cost  of  amply 
protecting  it,  bears  but  little  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  mate- 
rial interests  of  the  whole  nation  equally  endangered  thereby.  It  is 
not  a  local  question.  Not  only  is  the  national  honor  alike  dear  to  all, 
bat  a  hostile  shell  in  the  streets  of  !Now  York  strikes  the  prairies  as 
well«->their  com  and  wheat  share  in  the  loss.    Still  the  greater  burden 
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will  fall  upon  the  States  contignoas  to  tho  sea-board  in  the  imniodiate 
inaintenauce  of  tbe  militia  required  to  man  the  defenses  in  case  of 
daugor. 

Celerity  promises  to  be  an  essential  element  in  any  warfare  of  the 
future.  We  have  shown  our  ability  to  equip  and  place  in  the  field 
with  rai)idity  large  numbers  of  men,  and  could  undoabtedly  do  so 
again.  The  defenses  and  the  armament,  however,  necessary  for  with- 
standing the  attacks  of  modern  guns,  can  not  be  extemporized.  We 
must  substantially  have  them  before  the  necessity  arises.  Their  crea- 
tion is  not  a  matter  of  hours  and  days,  but  of  months  and  years.  Hence 
I  deem  it  quite  as  self  evident  that  if  we  are  to  have  such  works  at 
all  they  should  l)e  begun  earnestly  and  systematically  at  once. 

I  submit  as  a  basis  to  start  from  that  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  placing 
the  capital  of  the  country,  the  commercial  metropolis  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, and  at  least  one  port  on  the  Pacific  in  the  best  possible  state  of 
defense.  How  ra])i<lJy  the  work  shall  bci  carried  on  until  it  embraces 
every  important  vulnerable  point  from  the  St.  John^s  to  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  i)orts  (»f  the  Pacific  is  the  only  question.  In  my  view  progress 
can  not  be  too  rapid.  The  Major-Gcneral  Commanding  has  ffiren  in 
detail  the  requirements  in  armament  and  men  for  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Gulf  coast,  and  General  Mih*H  has  devoted  special  attention  to  the  de- 
fenses of  the  Pa(»iti(5  and  made  an  excellent  report  thereon. 

isot  only  does  tliis  subject  demand  attention  now,  but  fortnnately 
our  general  prosperity  points  to  the  present  as  the  anspicioas  time 
for  pressing  the  work.  1  trust,  therefore,  that  Congress  will  make  a 
liberal  appropriation  for  this  purpose.  We  are  making  excellent  prog- 
ress with  our  Navy,  but  it  has  no  safe  base  for  repairs  and  supplies  or 
harbor  of  refuge  in  case  of  accident  or  disaster.  It  is  impossible  to 
overestimate  the  services  it  will  render  in  encouraging  and  protectiog 
our  commerce.  15ut  however  important  it  may  bo  to  carry  our  flag  to 
foreign  i)orts,  to  defend  it  in  our  own  is  imperative. 

It  appears  by  the  rejiort  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  that 
we  are  now  in  position  to  turn  out  mortars  as  rapidly  as  wo  are  likely 
to  be  able  to  mount  them.  Defensive  works  begun  July  1,  1890,  coold 
be  armed  with  8inch  breech-loading  guns  the  following  year;  aod 
under  the  appropriation  of  September  22, 1888,  heavier  guns  are  also  in 
course  of  constrn«*tion.  There  are  now  on  hand  two  thousand  muzzle- 
loading  guns  available  for  seacoast  use,  in  connection  with  these  ioDg- 
rjii)g'.»  bn'erh-loa'hng  rilies.  None  of  onr  present  fortiticatious  wottU 
be  \yithout  value,  but  all  could  b^  utilized  for  accessory  defense. 
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Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
which  impresses  upon  us  the  importance  of  this  subject.  It  presents 
estimates  for  the  commen(M?ment  of  the  earthen  mortar  and  gun  bat- 
teries required  at  some  of  our  i>rincipal  porta,  and  gives  the  details  of 
the  expenditares  of  the  last  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  subma- 
rine mines,  etc.,  and  estimates  for  its  continuation.  Our  Engineer 
Cori)8  is  well  equipped  for  the  important  duties  which  the  prosecution 
of  this  work  would  devolve  upon  them.  The  necessity  at  some  of  the 
harbors  for  i>o8itions  of  defense  more  advanced  than  the  points  now 
held,  will  require  legislation  empowering  this  Department  to  secure 
such  sites  by  purcliase  or  condemnation. 

Once  built,  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  thorough  system  of  defensive 
works  is  comparatively  small.  The  Major-Goneral  Commanding,  in  his 
report,  estimates  that  it  will  require  only  8,700  men  for  the  garrison  of 
defensive  works  in  time  of  peace.  This  will  be  sufficient  to  care  for  the 
armament  and  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  instruction  of  the  militia  of 
the  sea-coast  States,  which  must  be  relied  upon  to  supply  the  men 
needed  lor  defense  in  war,  and  which  he  estimates  at  87,000. 

It  is  ver>'  important  that  the  opportunity  for  this  instruction  should 
be  provided  at  once.  Tliey  are  now  being  trained  and  are  quite  efficient 
as  infantry,  light  artillery,  an<l  cavalry.  This  has  been  the  best  that 
eonld  be  done.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  their  services  will  be  re- 
quircil  in  large  numbers  in  either  of  these  arms,  for  wo  do  not  wish  to 
invade  any  other  country,  nor  is  ours  likely  to  be  invaded  by  laud. 
Drilled  in  handling  heavy  guns  they  will  supply  at  a  trilling  cost  the 
necessary  reserve  for  the  small  reguhir  contingent  maintained  in  the 
defenses.  Skilled  mechanics  will  seek  a  militia  service,  which  will  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  machinery  of  modern  heavy  artillery. 
It  offers  to  the  National  Ouanl  of  our  sea-board  States  a  new  and  at- 
tractive lield  for  drill  and  study,  and  it  is  believe<l  that  they  will  take 
pride  in  training  themselves  to  man  the  defensive  works  of  their  own 
ports,  and  will  embrace  the  opportunity  to  do  so  as  soon  as  it  is  oiHu'ed. 
And  there  is  no  service  in  which  men  untried  in  war  have  won  such 
honors  or  are  so  safe  a  reliance  as  in  the  defense  of  fortifications  near 
their  own  homes. 

RIVER  AND  HARBOR  nrPROVEMENTS. 

The  works  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  have  been 
prosecnted  during  tlie  past  fiscal  yoar  with  funds  appropriattMl  by  the 
act  of  Cougix'ss  ot  Augu&>l  11,  1668,  and  such  bahmees  ol  vv>vvvvviy  vx^- 
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propriations  as  were  available.  Under  section  12  of  that  act,  harbor 
lines  have  been  established  at  several  ports.  The  section  provided 
that  beyond  sach  established  lines  *'no  piers  or  wharves  ahall  be  ex- 
tended or  deposits  made  except  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed from  time  to  time"  by  the  Secretai:sr'  of  War.  As  no  penalties 
are  prescribed,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  recommends  further  legislation 
in  order  to  make  the  section  fully  effective. 

Under  sections  9  and  10  of  the  same  act  twenty-nine  persons  or  cor- 
porations owning  or  controlling  bridges  over  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  and  obstructing  the  free  navigation  of  such  waters  have 
been  notified  to  so  alter  these  bridges  as  to  render  passage  through  or 
under  them  '^  free,  easy,  and  unobstructed."  Instead  of  issuing  such  no- 
tices as  heretofore,  on  ex  parte  hearings  only,  it  has  lately  been  estab- 
lished as  the  practice  of  the  Department  to  notify  the  owners  of  bridges 
complained  of,  and  to  give  them  as  well  as  the  complainants  oppor- 
tunity to  be  fully  heard  if  they  so  desire.  Considerable  work  has  been 
accomplished  during  the  year  in  the  removal  of  wrecks  obstructing 
navigation. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of  further 
legislation  to  prevent  the  obstruction  of  navigable  rivers,  and  suggests 
remedies  therefor.  I  would  commend  the  same  to  the  consideration  and 
action  of  Congress,  as  well  as  his  recommendation  that  appropriations  for 
the  Yellowstone  Park  be  made  without  limit  of  time  as  in  the  case  of  items 
of  the  river  and  harbor  acts,  in  order  that  the  work  there  might  be  done 
at  the  most  favorable  season  of  the  year.  In  compliance  with  the  provis- 
ions of  the  river  and  harbor  acts  of  1806  and  1867,  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers presents  estimates  of  the  amounts  that  in  his  judgment  can  be 
profitably  expended  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  together  with  the 
l)robable  cost  of  the  completion  of  each  work. 

SOUTH  r-ASS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30,  18S9,  the  channel  has  been 
maintained  as  required  by  law  except  from  December  28,  1888,  to  Jan- 
uary 4, 1889,  both  dates  inclusive. 

Section  5  of  the  river  and  harbor  act  of  August  11, 1888,  anthorizee 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  to  him  shall 
seem  necessary  or  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  ob8r^^ 
tion  to  the  channel  and  injury  to  the  works,  and  prescribe  oertaio  pen- 
alties for  violations  of  rules  and  regulations  made  by  him  in  pursuanceof 
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that  act.  Sach  roles  and  regnlations  were  made  and  published  in  news- 
papers and  widely  distributed.  Persons  have  been  indicted  by  the 
grand  jury,  for  violations  of  these  rules  and  regulations.  The  attorneys 
for  the  defense  claim  that  while  Congress  had  the  undoubted  authority 
to  establish  the  rules  and  regulations  the  power  could  not  be  delegated| 
and  that  therefore  the  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  are  unconstitutional.  The  decision  of  the  United  States 
circuit  court  in  the  matter  has  not  yet  been  reached.  In  view  of  these 
facts  no  action  has  been  taken  in  the  more  recent  violations.  It  is 
recommended  that  an  act  be  passed  embodying  the  rules  and  regulations 
published  by  the  Secretary  of  War ;  and  a  draft  of  a  bill  covering 
the  case  is  presented  in  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

MILITARY  LAW. 

That  administration  of  justice  is  most  effective  which  is  most  certain 
and  well  defined,  and  the  less  often  it  is  required  to  be  invoked  the 
more  its  mandates  are  feared  and  respected.  In  time  of  war,  when  the 
slightest  infractions  of  military  duty  and  discipline  may  be  fraught  with 
direst  results,  punishments  are  necessarily  severe.  In  time  of  peace  hu- 
manity, as  well  as  the  very  object  itself  to  be  accomplished,  demands 
■  lighter  i)enalties.  When  we  now  invite  men  to  becoine  soldiers  by  pro- 
fession, it  is  not  enough  that  the  service  be  made  honorable  and  its  in- 
dooements  fair.  They  have  a  right  to  know  that  their  actions  will  be 
judged,  their  offenses  condemned,  and  their  punishments  fixed  by  well- 
established  regulations  and  laws,  rather  than  by  the  caprice  of  men — in 
conformity  with  the  spirit  and  the  principles  of  our  civil  institutions. 

At  present  military  punishments  are  not  well  defined.  Thirty-two 
of  the  thirty-four  articles  of  war,  under  which  enlisted  men  may  be 
tried,  authorize  punishment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  imposition  of  the  lightest  penalty  for  the  gravest 
offense  or  of  the  most  severe  for  a  trivial  one.  The  variableness  of 
courts  martial  and  the  great  disparity  of  punishments  prevailing  in 
the  different  military  departments,  destroy  one  of  the  most  essential 
'  elements  in  the  proper  administration  of  any  code  of  law,  and  its  fickle- 
oess  and  instability  are  well  calculated  to  and  do  invite  petitions  for 
clemency. 

Neither  is  punishment  certain.  The  reports  show  2,814  cases  of  de- 
sertion during  the  past  year,  and  there  were  only  443  convictions  for 
that  offense.  During  the  year  there  were  11,581  cases  trie<l  before  in- 
Ab80— 14 
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ferior  conrts-martial  in  an  army  whose  effective  strength  is  only  24,110 
men.  That  of  itself  proves  there  is  a  vital  defect  somewhere.  When 
these  judicial  proceedings  become  so  commonplace,  how  can  they  main- 
tain their  force  and  dignity  f  The  report  of  the  Acting  Judge- Advocate- 
General  is  a  very  careful  and  thoughtftd  discussion  of  these  and  kin- 
dred quostionsi,  and  to  his  report,  and  the  excellent  remarks  of  the 
Adjutant-General  upon  the  same  topics,  I  invite  attention. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  prescribed 
procedure  of  military  courts  touching  the  duties  of  Judge  Advocates 
so  as  to  exclude  such  ofdcers  from  the  deliberation  of  courts  in  dosed 
session.  While  an  officer  with  a  due  appreciation  of  the  tnie  Ainctioiifl 
of  a  Judge  Advocate  of  a  general  court  martial,  namely,  the  ascertain- 
ment of  truth,  would  doubtless  restrain  himself  from  attempting  to  in- 
fluence the  minds  of  its  members  in  a  closed  session,  yet  the  fisK^t  that 
he,  as  representative  of  the  prosecution  is  behind  doors  closed  to  the 
defendant  and  his  counsel,  tends  to  create  an  impression  that  such 
attempts  to  intlueuce  may  be  made.  While  it  is  incumbent  upon 
him  to  give  his  views  upon  any  question  of  law  arising  in  the  trial 
of  a  case,  when  requested  so  to  do  by  the  court,  such  views  should  be 
expressed  in  open  court  and  spread  upon  the  record,  so  that  an  accused 
party  may  be  fully  informed  as  to  all  matters  which  may  enter  into  the 
formation  of  a  judgment  in  the  case. 

I  recommend  the  revision  of  the  Articles  of  War;  and  that  provision 
be  made  for  the  punishment  of  certain  minor  offenses,  under  well  de- 
fined restrictions,  without  the  intervention  of  a  court-martial,  and  often 
times  long  precedent  couliucinent  in  a  guard-house.  For  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  Judge- Advocate-General's  corps  I  also  recommend 
that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  furnishing  necessary  law  books  fw 
its  use. 

PAYMENT  OP  TEOOPS. 

The  system  of  monthly  payments  to  troops  has  been  extended  during 
the  year  to  tliirty-oue  posts,  making  seventy-four  posts  where  that  sys- 
tem is  now  employed,  as  against  sixty-three  where  it  is  not.  Atpreieat 
the  minimum  amount  which  can  be  deposited  at  one  time  with  the 
Government  by  a  soldier  is  $5.  In  view  of  the  change  to  more  frequent 
payments,  it  is  recommended  by  the  Paymaster-General  that  thii 
amount  be  reduced  to  $3.  The  total  amount  deposited  by  soldiecs  dn^ 
ing  the  past  year  was  a  little  less  than  $400,000. 
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ARMY  POSTS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

The  change  in  character  which  our  military  service  has  been  under- 
going the  past  few  years,  is  permitting  the  gradual  concentration  of 
troops  in  larger  posts  and  more  permanent  quarters,  and  Congress  has 
made  liberal  appropriations  to  that  end.  The  new  post  authorized  by 
Congress  to  be  constructed  near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  designated  as 
Fort  McPherson,  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  General  McPherson,  who 
was  killed  near  that  city.  The  post  authorized  to  be  constructed  near 
the  city  of  Denver  has  been  designated  as  Fort  Logan,  in  honor  of  the 
memory  of  the  late  General  Logan.  Favorable  progress  has  been  made 
daring  the  year  in  the  construction  of  buildings  at  both  of  these  posts. 

Work  has  also  been  carried  on  at  Fort  Biley,  Kans.,  Fort  Snelling, 
Minn.,  and  Fort  D.  A.  Kussell,  Wyo.,  and  contracts  for  the  buildings 
and  work  authorized  at  Fort  Sheridan  have  been  made  to  the  amount 
of  $295,354.  As  quarters  are  completed  at  the  larger  stations,  the 
smaller  posta  will  be  abandoned,  and  their  reservations  restored  to 
the  public  domain.  The  new  Army  Building  in  the  city  of  New  York 
has  been  completed  and  is  now  occupied. 

General  Schofleld  recommends  making  the  post  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y., 
a  regimental  one.  The  citizens  of  that  vicinity  have  offered  to  give 
the  necessary  land.  A  similar  proposition  has  been  received  from  citi- 
oens  of  Lexington,  £y.,  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  cavalry  post 
at  that  point. 

The  Quartermaster-General  reports  that  under  the  acts  of  Congress  ap- 
proved July  28, 1888,  and  jVIarch  1, 1880,  the  gratuitous  issue  of  clothing 
and  equipage  to  the  general  commanding  the  militia  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  amounted  to  $49,378.11.  In  view  of  the  limited  supply  of 
clothing  and  equipage  in  depots,  he  recommends  that  an  early  appro- 
priation be  made  by  Congress  to  reimburse  the  Quartermaster's  Depart 
meut  to  the  amount  involved. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  need  of  appropriation  by  Congress  for  the 
improvement  of  roads  leading  to  the  National  Cemeteries  at  Alexandria, 
Culi>epper,  Fredericksburgh  and  Yorktown,  Va.  Repairs  have  already 
been  made  at  many  cemeteries  as  far  as  possible,  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  October  22, 1888.  The  historic  character  of  these  ceme- 
teries and  their  surroundings  and  the  large  number  of  peo])le  wlio  are  con- 
tlnnally  visiting  them,  warrant  the  small  appropriation  asked  tor  in  that 
behalf. 

An  act  approved  July  23j  1888,  appropriated  a  sum  not  exceeding 
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$2^0,000  for  tlio  purchase  of  not  less  than  320  nor  more  than  040  acres 
of  land  within  10  miles  of  Omaha  and  the  construction  of  buildings  for 
a  ten-company  post,  provided  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  said  sum 
should  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  the  site.  Proi)osals  for  the 
amount  were  received  and  opened  in  September,  1888.  These  were  re- 
ferred to  the  division  and  department  commanders  for  examination  and 
report,  and  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  640  acres,  near  Bellevue,  about 
10  miles  south  of  Omaha,  was  decided  upon.  Of  this  tract  500  acres 
have  been  purchased  and  negotiations  are  pending  for  the  acquisitioa 
of  the  remainder. 


The  site  of  Fort  Brown  has  been  used  as  a  military  station  since  1846; 
but  title  to  the  property  has  never  been  acquired  by  the  Government 
The  question  of  the  purchase  of  this  site  has  several  times  been  before 
Congress.  The  act  of  March  3, 1875,  Statutes  at  Large,  part  3,  volume 
18,  page  391,  appropriated  the  sum  of  $25,000  for  its  purchase,  provided 
a  valid  title  could  bo  secured;  but  this  sum  was  refused  by  the  owners. 

By  the  act  of  March  3, 1885,  the  sum  of  $100,000  was  appropriated  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  War  to  purchase  the  reservation  and  to  extin- 
guish all  claims  for  its  occupancy,  provided  that  no  part  of  said  sum 
should  be  paid  until  a  complete  title  was  obtained.  There  were  dis- 
putes among  the  claimants  as  to  their  respective  shares  of  the  appro- 
priation in  case  the  purchase  was  consummated,  and  on  January  25, 
1888,  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  resolution,  directed  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  necessity 
for  continuing  the  military  post  at  that  point,  the  value  of  the  reserva- 
tion, including  rents  for  its  previous  use,  and  requesting  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  withhold  payment  of  any  part  of  the  appropriation  of 
$160,000. 

June  9,  1888,  the  committee  reported  (11.  R.  2543),  recommending 
that  the  owners  be  paid  the  sum  of  $50,000  for  the  land  in  settlement 
of  all  claims  for  its  use  and  occupation.  A  bill  (H.  E.  10452,  Fiftieth 
Congress,  second  session)  in  accordance  with  this,  was  at  the  same  time 
reported  and  recommended  for  passage,  and  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  but  at  so  late  a  period  as  to  preclude  its  consid- 
eration. March  27,  1880,  a  resolution  similar  to  the  one  above  named 
was  offered  in  the  Senate  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs.  The  committee  made  no  report  upon  the  subject,  as  the  Sai- 
ate  adjourned  six  days  later. 
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In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  report  of  the  Sargeon- 
General  for  the  past  year,  by  which  it  appears  that  Fort  Brown  is  the 
nnhealthiest i)ost  in  the  country;  also  to  the  fact  that  General  Sherman 
in  his  report  for  1882  recommended  its  abandonment.  There  is  a  national 
cemetery  near  the  fort  for  which  provision  will  need  to  be  made  in  case 
the  post  should  be  given  up.  I  have  not  felt  justified  in  expending  any 
portion  of  this  appropriation  of  $160,000  made  by  the  act  of  March  3, 
1885,  pending  action  on  the  resolution  referred  to. 

HEALTH  OP  THE  ARMY. 

The  Surgeon-General  calls  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  the  hospital  corps,  due  chiefly  to  the  inadequacy  of  pay  allowed  its 
members,  in  consequence  of  which  some  of  the  most  efficient  men  de- 
cline to  rehcnlist.  Bills  providing  for  an  increase  of  pay  for  these  men 
were  favorably  reported  by  the  military  committees  of  both  houses  of 
the  last  Congress,  but  failed  to  receive  legislative  action.  The  matter 
is  deserving  of  the  early  attention  of  Congress. 

The  Medical  Department  is  considerably  crippled  by  the  fact  that 
twenty-four  members  of  its  corps,  or  14  per  cent,  of  the  present  force  as- 
signable to  professional  duty,  are  non-effective  on  account  of  sickness  or 
permanent  disability.  Nine  of  these  have  already  been  formally  found 
incapacitated,  and  are  awaiting  retirement,  and  others  undoubtedly 
would  be  if  examined  by  a  retiring  board.  The  Surgeon-General  re- 
ports that  fourteen  expeditious  have  been  in  the  field  without  any 
medical  attendance,  and  that  eleven  military  stations  are  without  local 
medical  officers  5  that  the  important  duties  of  sanitary  supervision  and 
of  the  drill  and  discipline  of  the  hospital  corps  are  necessarily  neglected. 
The  only  remedy  lies  in  the  retirement  of  these  disabled  surgeons,  a 
subject  which  I  have  considered  elsewhere,  or  the  increase  of  the  corps, 
which  I  deem  to  be  unwise. 

CHAPLAINS. 

Under  the  law  there  are  thirty-four  chaplains— one  each  for  the  four 
colored  regiments,  and  tliirty  for  the  army  at  large.  There  are  at  i)res- 
cnt  one  hundred  and  fourteen  posts,  so  that  a  large  number  of  soldiers 
are  compelled  to  be  without  religious  instruction.  In  view  of  the  policy 
of  the  Department  to  concentrate  tbo  troo])vS  in  lar^^er  posts,  this  evil 
will  rapidly  diminish.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  of  the  sev- 
eral duties  devolving  npon  the  Government  for  the  education  and  im- 
provement of  its  soldiers,  this  most  essential  element  8;^ioiLld  be  even 
temporarily  neglected. 
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It  wonid  be  impossible  at  this  time  to  say  what  changes,  if  any,  will 
be  permanently  needed.  In  the  present  transitory  state,  therefore,  I 
would  only  recommend  that  the  Department  be  empowered  to  provide 
for  religions  instruction  at  posts  where  there  is  no  chaplain,  by  the 
temporary  employment  of  clergymen,  and  that  an  appropriation  be 
made  for  that  purpose. 

RECORD  AND  PENSION  DIVISION. 

The  record  eviienco  required  by  the  Pension  Office  in  the  considera- 
tion of  army  pension  cases  is  entirely  furnished  by  this  Department 
It  consists  of  two  classes,  the  medical  record  and  the  service  record. 
The  former  is  taken  from  the  regimental,  post,  field,  and  general 
hospital  record  books.  These  were  not  always  well  kept,  and  from 
twenty-five  years'  use  they  had  become  badly  worn,  often  hardly 
legible^ 

The  work  of  answering  calls  from  the  Pension  Office  for  information 
from  these  records  was  greatly  in  arrears  until  in  December,  1886,  it 
was,  by  my  predecessor,  put  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Ainsworth, 
assistant  surgeon,  and  under  his  energetic  business  management  it  was 
brought  up,  and  the  card-index  system  inaugurated.  Every  man's 
complete  medical  record,  no  matter  in  how  many  hospitals  he  may  have 
been,  is,  under  this  system,  transcribed  to  cards  of  indestructible  pa- 
per, and  these  are  arranged  by  regiments  and  alphabetically  so  that  the 
complete  medical  record  can  be  found  at  once.  This  work,  now  near 
completion,  preserves  the  record,  and  the  time  and  labor  required  to 
furnish  the  desired  information  are  reduced  to  the  minimum.  The  card 
record  of  all  hospital  books — over  twenty-two  thousand  volumes — ^wfll 
be  completed  early  in  the  new  year;  and  after  that  the  clerks  who  are 
now  engaged  on  this  work  will  be  employed  in  transcribing  the  muster- 
rolls  by  a  similar  method. 

The  muster-rolls  and  records  from  which  the  evidence  of  service  \b 
obtained  were  in  thirteen  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  Adjutant- 
General's  Olhce.  There  was  too  great  division  of  labor  and  responsi- 
bility, and  these  subdivisions  necessarily  made  work  for  each  other. 
The  number  of  unfinished  cases  had  been  increasing  for  a  long  time, 
and  in  July  last  approximated,  if  not  exceeded,  40,000.  This  was  the 
more  unfortunate,  as  it  contributed  to  the  delay  incident  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  claims  of  old  soldiers  for  their  pensions.  It  seemed  advis- 
able, therefore,  to  make  one  head  for  the  whole  work  of  this  Depart- 
ment  in  connection  with  pension  claims.  I  therefore  consolidated  all 
tLc  divisioua  into  one,  to  be  knowuaattieil^^cjoidandPonaionDivifliao 
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of  the  War  Department.  The  order  required  that  the  most  direct 
methods  be  adopted  in  the  transaction  of  the  public  business,  avoiding 
all  unnecessary  routine.  The  change  was  somewhat  radical,  but  the 
result  has  been  satisfactory. 

A  new  form,  prepared  by  this  Department,  has  been  recently  adopted 
by  the  Pension  Bureau,  on  which  the  Commissioner  now  makes  the  call 
for  both  the  medical  and  service  record  on  one  sheet,  and  this  is  re- 
turned with  both  records  on  the  back,  a  one-half  sheet  blank  only  being 
used  instead  of  at  least  four,  and  often  more  than  that,  heretofore. 
Both  records  are  required  in  every  case,  and  were  called  for  separately, 
and  separate  answers  were  necessary.  With  this  consolidation  and 
new  form,  the  Pension  Office  is  saved  one-half  the  calls  and  the  work 
of  answering  greatly  diminished ;  and  both  the  call  and  reply,  giving 
medical  and  service  record,  are  on  one  sheet  in  the  most  convenient 
form  for  immediate  use  or  for  reference. 

This  work  is  now  brought  up  so  that,  as  a  rule,  all  cases  from  the 
Pension  Office  (which  average  about  one  thousand  per  day)  for  either 
service  or  hospital  record  are  finished  within  twenty-four  hours.  This 
result  has  been  accomplished  without  increase  of  the  clerical  force. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  Captain  Ainsworth,  in  charge  of  the  division, 
and  to  his  clerks. 

The  muster-rolls  are  in  a  deplorable  condition,  dropping  to  pieces 
from  time  and  use,  and  the  record  evidence  they  contain,  of  such 
great  value  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  individuals,  would  soon  have 
been  hopelessly  lost  The  completion  of  the  card-indox  system,  how- 
ever, will  be  pushed  rapidly,  and  it  promises  to  solve  not  only  the  ques- 
tion of  the  most  expeditious  and  economical  use  of  the  rolls  but  their 
preservation  as  well,  as  they  will  not  then  need  to  bo  used  except  in 
extraordinary  cases.  I  have  felt  justified  in  going  into  the  details  of 
this  work  somewhat  on  account  of  its  importance  and  its  peculiar 
interest  to  the  veterans  of  the  war. 

REBELLION  RECORDS. 

The  entire  publication  is  to  consist  of  tour  series,  a»  follows : 
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This  pnblication  was  commenced  about  nine  years  ago,  and  ap  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year  thirty-five  books  had  been  pub- 
lished and  distributed.  The  annual  appropriation  has  been  $36,000, 
and  the  average  cost  of  each  book  $9,300.  The  act  of  March  2, 1889, 
increased  the  appropriation  to  $100,000  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and 
directed  that  the  whole  work  should  be  completed  in  five  years.  It 
also  provided  that  the  preparation  and  publication  should  be  conducted, 
under  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  a  Board  of  three  persons,  ono  aut)fficer 
of  the  Army,  and  two  civilian  experts. 

Under  this  provision  I  selected  Maj.  George  B.  Davis,  of  the  Judge- 
Advocate-General's  Department,  who,  as.  chairman  of  the  board,  acts 
as  general  administrative  officer,  and  appointed  as  civilian  experts  Mr. 
Leslie  J.  Perry,  of  Kansas,  who  is  now  engaged  in  the  compilation  of 
the  second  series  relating  to  prisoners  of  war— himself  a  prisoner  for 
twenty  months — and  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Earkley,  of  the  Adjutant-GeneraPs 
Office,  also  a  veteran  soldier,  who  has  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the 
rosters,  returns,  tables,  and  supervision  of  the  proof-reading,  the  same 
branches  upon  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  several  years.  The  work 
was  left  in  a  good  state  by  Colonel  Lazelle,  the  preparation  being  well 
in  advance  of  the  publication. 

Since  July  1,  when  the  appropriation  became  available,  the  progress 
has  been  as  follows : 
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Ko  more  can  be  published  during  the  fiscal  year  without  a  further 
appropriation.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  has  been  asked  for  in  the  defi- 
ciency estimate.  If  the  means  were  now  available  ten  more  books 
might  be  published  by  July  1, 1890,  as  follows: 
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This  will  bring  the  work  to  the  close  of  the  year  18G3.  To  complete 
it  within  the  five  years  fixed  by  the  act  of  March  2,  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $200,000  will  be  required.  I  think  it  is  possible  to  shorten 
this  time  one  year.  This  will  be  in  the  interest  of  economy,  and  will 
give  the  survivors  who  made  the  record  a  year  longer  to  study  it.  The 
Board  is  a  capable  one,  and  thoroughly  interested  and  earnest  in  their 
work. 

MILITARY  SIGNALINa. 

General  Greely  reports  that  under  the  present  condition  the  Signal 
Corps  have  retrograded  as  regards  their  military  duties.  The  civil 
duties  which  have  devolved  upon  the  corps  under  the  joint  resolution 
of  February  9, 1870,  have  necessarily  occupied  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  and  attention,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  the  greater  duty 
trenches  more  and  more  upon  the  lesser,  so  that  now,  as  he  states,  the 
condition  of  signal  instruction  in  the  Army  is  at  the  lowest  et>b  ever 
known. 

He  recommends  that  a  signal  officer  with  four  or  six  men  be  detailed 
to  give  instruction  at  the  schools  at  Forts  Leavenworth  and  Monroe. 
In  short,  that  the  military  and  civil  duties  of  his  corps  be  separated  and 
a  distinct  force  assigned  to  each.  I  fully  approve  of  his  recommenda- 
tion that  greater  attention  should  be  given  to  instruction  in  military 
signaling,  not  only  to  the  Army,  but  to  the  militia  to  some  extent,  and 
trust  that  some  method  may  be  devised  by  which  this  can  be  done 
withont  interfering  with  the  other  duties  of  the  corps. 

The  telegraph  lines  owned  by  tlio  United  States  are  managed  and 
operate<l  by  this  corps.  These  now  consist  of  621  miles  of  sea-coast 
lines  and  1,G15  miles  of  military  lines,  with  sixty-four  offices.  The 
military  lines  have  been  built  where  necessary  in  connection  with 
military  operations  against  the  Indians,  and  to  quite  an  extent  by  the 
labor  of  troops.  They  are  abandoned  or  sold  (unless  the  material  is  re- 
quired for  new  lines)  whenever  the  construction  of  commercial  lines 
will  permit. 

The  report  gives  a  full  and  interesting  summary  of  the  weather  serv- 
ice and  other  work  of  the  Bureau  for  the  past  year,  and  makes  several 
saggeiitions  worthy  of  consideration,  notably  one  for  the  reorganization 
and  reduction  of  the  corps,  and  for  some  method  of  retiring  incompetent 
ofBoers.  The  evils  arising  from  putting  the  competent  and  deserving 
officer  on  the  same  level  with  the  inefficient,  so  far  as  the  tenure  of  serv- 
ice  and  right  to  promotion  are  concerned,  is  a  subject  of  importance, 
in  its  relation  to  the  whole  Army,  which  is  considered  ^\^^v9\i^t^« 
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APACHE  mDlANB. 

Geronimo  and  his  band  and  other  Apache  Indians,  to  the  nnmber  of 
387,  are  held  at  Mount  Yernou  Barracks.  Of  this  number,  111  are 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  93  are  males  over  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  183  are  women.  Tliere  are  also  some  of  their  children  at  the 
school  at  Carlisle,  where  they  have  made  good  process;  but  the 
attending  surgeon  reports  that  they  have  suflTered  much  from  the  se- 
verity of  the  climate  as  compared  with  their  former  home*iii  Arizona. 

All  reports  which  I  have  received  state  that  these  Indians  appear  to 
be  thoroughly  subdued,  and  that  in  any  location  east  of  the  Mississippi 
Eiver  there  is  little  or  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  them.  In 
view  of  their  past  career,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  wherever  located 
there  should  be  a  sufficient  force  of  troops  and  strict  oversight  to  re- 
move all  fear  of  trouble.  The  location  of  Mount  Vernon  Barracks  is  not 
a  favorable  one  for  any  measures  in  the  airection  of  civilization  or  self- 
support.  There  is  no  opportunity  to  instruct  them  in  agricnltare  or 
other  employment. 

The  Indian  Eights  Association  are  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  thcvse  Indians,  and  desire  that  measures  be  taken  for  their  practical 
education  and  improvement.  For  this  purpose  they  have  offered  to 
purchase  lands  if  the  Government  will  co-operate.  I  have  no  doabt, 
however,  that  Congress  will  do  whatever  justice  and  humanity  reqaires, 
rather  than  allow  the  burden  to  fall  upon  private  charity.  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  make  a  personal  examination  of  their  present  con- 
dition or  location,  nor  the  other  locations  which  have  l>een  proposed 
for  them,  but  hope  to  do  so  at  an  early  day,  and  will  then  submit  snch 
further  suggestions  as  may  be  required. 

MONUMENTS. 

By  an  act  approved  March  2,  1880,  commissions  were  desiprnated  to 
select  sites  and  erect  pedestals  for  the  statues  of  the  late  Generals 
Sheridan,  Logan,  and  Ilancock.  The  latter  commission  was  completed 
by  your  appointment  of  Senator  Francis  M.  Cockrell,  of  Missooii 
Thejse  commissions  can  not  intelligently  select  a  design  for  and  begin 
the  preparations  of  those  pedestals  until  the  designs  for  the  stataes 
themselves  are  fixed  upon. 

No  selection  has  yet  been  made  of  a  site  for  the  Sheridan  statue;  bnt 
the  commission  has  selected  Iowa  Circle  a^  a  site  for  the  Logan  statne; 
am]  for  the  Hj)ucock  statue  the  space  has  been  selected  at  the  janctkw 
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of  Sixteentb  and  U  streets  and  New  Hampshire  avenue,  to  be  bere- 
after  known  as  Hancock  Circle,  by  virtue  of  an  act  approved  March  2, 
1889. 

The  monument  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  General  Lafayette  and 
his  comi)atriotfi,  authorized  by  an  act  approved  March  3, 1885,  will  soon 
be  shipped  to  this  country,  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Falquire  &  Mercie, 
sculptors,  of  Paris,  Prance,  having  reported  that  it  will  be  ready  to  be 
put  in  its  place  in  the  city  of  Washington  during  the  course  of  the 
coming  winter. 

SOLDIERS'  HOME. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  have  made  their 
report  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1889,  as  required  by  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1883.  The  total  number  on  the  rolls 
September  30, 1888,  both  as  regular  and  temporary  beneficiaries,  was 
1,084;  and  on  September  30, 1889, 1,200,  an  increase  of  110.  The  aver- 
age increase  for  the  last  six  years  has  been  about  100  per  year. 

In  May,  1889,  the  construction  of  an  additional  story  upon  the  center 
wing  of  the  main  building  was  commenced,  the  contract  for  the  same 
being  awarded  at  $52,409.76.  If  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  the 
Duml>er  of  beneficiaries  continues,  further  additions  to  the  capacity  of 
the  Home  will  be  required  in  the  near  future.  The  requirement  of 
means  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Home,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  concern  to  the  Commission.  Its  revenues  were  curtailed 
by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  26, 1889,  which  limited  the 
ac(ju8tment  of  the  accounts  in  the  Treasury  Department,  from  which  the 
greatest  amount  of  revenue  for  the  Home  should  come,  "  to  those  origi- 
nating subsequent  to  March  3, 1881." 

The  expenditure  for  the  simple  maintenance  of  the  Home  ha^  been 
$30,938.93  in  excess  of  its  current  revenues.  Add  to  this  the  expense 
of  building  improvements  during  the  year,  $65,538.79,  and  the  perma- 
nent funds  of  the  Home  have  been  reduced  $86,477.72  during  the  past 
year,  while  it  is  estimated  that  under  the  existing  law  the  additions  to 
the  permanent  fund  will  not  hereafter  be  more  than  $10,000  or  $12,000 
per  year.  That  this  condition  of  affairs,  if  continued,  must  ultimat^^lj 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  permanent  fund  of  this  valuable  institu- 
tion is  apparent.  Some  action  should  be  taken  now,  and  what  it  shall 
be,  iu  view  of  the  above  facts,  demands  the  early  attention  of  Con- 
gress. 
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ADMINISTRATION. 

The  details  of  the  bureaus  and  divisious  of  the  Department  and  d 
the  several  institutions  under  its  control  are  fully  shown  by  their  indi- 
vidual reports.  It  has  been  reported  to  me  that  some  of  the  bureaus 
are  needing  additional  clerical  force.  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  make  ft 
recommendation  for  any  material  change  until  I  find  it  impossible  to 
re-apportion  the  force  of  the  Department  in  such  manner  as  to  mefi 
these  demands. 

The  increasing  complexity  and  detail  of  the  Department,  however^ 
convince  me  that  the  creation  by  Congress  of  the  office  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  would  be  of  material  assistance  in  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  its  administration.  Several  of  my  predecessors 
have  made  the  same  request^  and  I  beg  to  renew  the  recommendation. 

Bedfield  Pbootob, 

Secretary  of  War, 
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BErORT  OF  THE  MAJORGENERAL  COMMACTDING  THE 

ARMY. 

Headquaktees  op  the  Army, 

Washingtoriy  October  22,  1889. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Army  during  the  past  year,  with  accompanying  reports  of 
the  commanding  generals  of  divisions  and  departments,  of  the  Adjutant 
General  and  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Army,  and  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  Artillery  School  and  of  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry  School  j 
also  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  latter  school : 

The  organization  of  geographical  divisions  and  departments  remains 
the  same  as  at  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  except  that  the  States 
of  Wisconsin  and  Arkansas  have  been  transferred  from  the  Division  of 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Departments  of  Dakota,  and  Missouri,  respectively. 
The  following  changes  in  command  have  taken  place  since  that  date : 
On  the  14th  of  November,  1888,  the  commanding  general  of  the  Army 
was  relieved  from  the  immediate  command  of  the  Division  of  the  Atlan- 
tio,  and  Maj.  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  was  assigned  to  that  command.  On  the 
same  date  Brig.  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles  was  assigned  to  command  the  Di- 
vision of  the  Pacific,  relieving  General  Howard,  and  Col.  B.  H.  Grier- 
tOD,  Tenth  Cavalry,  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of 
Ariisona,  vacated  by  General  Miles. 

DIVISION  OP  THE  ATLANTIC. 

General  Howard  again  calls  attention  to  the  important  subject  of  sea- 
eoast  defense,  and  especially  to  a  form  of  high  explosive,  with  an  inter- 
esting account  of  its  demonstrated  qualities.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
forms  of  high  explosives  which  are  undergoing  exhaustive  tests,  under 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortification,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  their  utility  in  the  military  service. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  remarks  of  General  Howard  upon 
the  subject  of  desertions,  reorganization,  instruction,  and  other  matters 
9f  interest  to  the  service,  which  can  not  well  be  abbreviated,  as  well  as 
to  his  detailed  report  of  the  duties  performed  by  the  troops  of  his  com- 
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DIVISION  OP  THE  MISSOURI. 

Major-General  Orook,  commanding  Division  of  the  Missonri,  snbTuits 
the  reports  of  the  commanding  generals  of  the  four  departments  com- 
prised in  his  division.  These  reports  fully  set  forth  the  transfer  of 
troops  within  the  division  as  well  as  to  and  from  it,  except  those  now 
in  operation,  as  re(i iiired  by  General  Orders,  No.  09,  current  series.  They 
also  show  the  instruction  of  the  troops  during  the  past  yeai\  which  has 
been  quite  satisiiictory,  indicating  much  improvement.  The  annual 
camps  of  instruction  have  about  been  completed;  special  reports  rela- 
tive thereto  will  be  submitted  hereafter. 

Attention  is  specially  invited  to  the  remarks  of  General  Crook  outbe 
subject  of  desertion,  that  of  instruction  in  rifle  and  carbine  firing,  and 
to  the  report  of  Col.  Robert  Williams,  assistant  adjutant  general,  of  an 
inspection  made  by  him  of  the  National  Park.  I  fully  concur  in  his 
suggestions  in  regard  to  buildings  for  the  troops,  police  of  the  Park,  etc. 

DEPABTMENT  OF   TEXAS,  BRIOABIEB-GENERAIi    STANLEY    COMMAKP- 

INa. 

General  Stanley  says : 

Tho  divSoi]>liue  of  the  troopB  in  this  department  is  good.  Tho  offenses  for  vhich 
ofUcerH,  uou-commissionod  officers,  aud  meu  have  been  coart-martialed  are  moftly 
brcaclics  of  military'  discipline,  aud  in  civil  life  would  receive  no  notice.  I  dear  that 
tlioro  is  any  ;;eueral  spirit  of  tliscontent  among  our  enlisted  men;  that  there  is  any 
tyranny  or  unnecessary  harshness  exercised  by  officers  in  dealing  with  their  men. 
Any  fair  investigating  authority  may  find  that  these  are  facts  any  day. 

Attention  is  invited  to  his  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  the  BubaiftC- 
ence  ration,  aud  to  his  report  upon  the  operations  of  the  troops  under 
his  command.  Orders  have  heretofore  been  issued  for  the  increase,  by 
one  regiment  of  infantry,  of  the  force  in  that  department. 

I  approve  the  following  recommendations  of  the  department  com- 
mander : 

I  respectfully  recommend  a  survey  of  the  entire  State  of  Texas,  with  the  view  of 
locating  and  classifying  all  the  country  roads.  This  is  so  much  more  necessary  undi^r 
the  chung«>H  made  in  re;^ard  to  roads  bv  recent  legislation  on  roads  and  fences.  With- 
out a  ^uide  troops  can  not  now  marcli  from  one  county  seat  to  another,  fences  and 
gates  interfering  every  few  miles.  This  work  recommended  coald  be  done  without 
incurring  any  great  expense. 

Long  rcHidence  in  parts  of  Texas,  notably  the  Rio  Grande  border,  is  debilitating 
and  1  roconiniend  that  troops  he  changed  on  this  border  at  least  onoe  in  fonr  yean. 

An  ii])pi-()priation  for  the  purohasi*  of  the  old  reservation  of  Fort  Dancan  and  thi 
restoration  of  that  post  is  eamonl  ly  recommended. 

Questions  are  constantly  coming  up  requiring  a  legal  opinion  on  points  of  Iit 
which  rctiuire  a  s«'arch  into  authorities  that  can  only  now  be  oonsnlted  thronghihe 
courtt^jjy  of  ])rivate  parties.  This  places  the  law  ofUcer  of  the  department  togrest 
inconvenii  lice  and  loss  of  time,  and  in  the  attitude  of  a  borrower  of  implementi  to 
carry  on  tho  legitimate  work  of  tho  Government  for  which  he  has  been  detailed. 

It  is  I'anjeNtly  recommended  that  an  a]>propriat!on  l>e  made  to  snpply  the  actisf    I 
judge-adv<K:;t(;\s  olVice  of  this  department  with  a  good  working  law  lioiwy  and  ea^ 
rent  law  jiublications. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DAKOTA,    BRIGADIER -GENERAL    RUGEB    COMSCAKP- 

ING. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  was  transferred  to  tlio  Department  of  Dakott 
by  General  Orders  No.  3G,  April  (i,  1881>,  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
Army. 

Fewer  occasions  than  in  former  years  have  required  action  by  tk 
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troops  for  repression  of  Indian  troubles.  The  nature  of  the  demand  in 
eacli  cjase  calling  for  action,  and  the  service  done  by  the  troops,  are 
stated  or  indicated  in  the  summary  of  events. 

There  has  been  improvement  in  the  |?eneral  state  in  tlio  department 
with  respect  to  discipline,  including  instruction,  and  in  the  welfare  of 
the  troops,  due  in  part  to  the  effect  of  recent  orders  concerning  in- 
struction in  the  Army,  and  to  the  better  provisions  in  the  past  few 
years  by  the  supply  departments  for  tlie  comfort  of  the  soldiers,  and  to 
improvcnients  at  must  i)Osts  likely  to  bo  required  for  some  years,  in  the 
barracks,  the  water  supplies,  the  sanitary  conditions,  and  in  means  for 
recreation. 

Instniction  in  field  operations  has  been  in  ])rogress  lor  the  several 
garrisons  at  all  posts  in  the  department,  conformably  to  the  require- 
ments of  General  Orders  No  105,  of  1888,  from  the .  headquarters  of 
the  Army,  reports  of  which  will  bo  submitted  in  due  time. 

DEPARTMENT     OP    THE    MISSOURI,    BRIGADIER- GENERAL      MBRRITT 

COMMANDING. 

• 

In  the  Department  of  the  Missouri  an  important  and  exceedingly 
delicate  duty  has  devolved  on  the  troops  in  connection  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  new  Territory  of  Oklahoma.  The  conduct  of  the  troops  in 
theilischarge  of  this  duty  has  been  worthy  of  praiso,  while  the  ready 
submission  of  the  people  to  the  unwonted  military  restraint  rendered 
necessary  by  the  temporary  absence  of  civil  authority  attests  their  high 
character  as  good  citizens. 

Early  organization  of  civil  government  in  that  Territory  wull,  it  is 
hoped,  relieve  the  Army  from  that  exceptional  duty.  Special  attention 
is  invite<l  to  the  very  interesting  rejiort  of  General  Merritt  on  this  sub- 

Sct,  AS  well  as  to  the  detailed  report  of  the  operations  of  troops  under 
8  command. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  PLATTE,  BRIGADIER- GENERAL    RROOKE  OOM- 

MANDING. 

Since  date  of  the  last  report  there  has  been  no  disturbance  on  the  part 
of  Indians  in  this  department. 

The  transfer  of  the  quartermaster's  and  subsistence  depots  from 
Cheyenne  to  Dmaha  has  been  authorized.  The  subsistence  depot  at 
Cheyenne  has  been  closed,  and  all  the  business  of  the  depot  is  now 
transacted  at  Omaha,  with  advantage  to  the  service. 

The  closing  of  the  quartermaster's  depot  is  in  progress  and,  it  is  antici- 
pated, will  l^  completed  at  an  early  date. 

The  transfer  of  the  ordnance  depot  has  been  recommended,  and  pro- 
vision is  now  being  made  for  it^  accommodation  on  tlio  grounds  of  the 
quartermaster's  depot  at  Omaha.  As  soon  as  the  buildings  authorized 
are  complote<l,  it  is  antici])ated  that  the  transfer  will  be  duly  made. 

The  instruction  of  the  tnwps  in  the  four  camps  of  last  yrar  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  si)ecial  report  at  the  close  of  the  season.  It  was  found 
to  he  highly  benellcial,  and  resulted  in  the  authorization  of  a  larger 
encampment  on  the  Fort  Kobinson  (Nebraska)  Kesorvation,  with  every 
profliiect  of  success  in  the  instruction  of  oflicers  and  enlisted  men  in  the 
▼arioua  duties  of  the  field.  A  report  of  the  result  will  Ive  made  soon 
after  the  return  of  the  troops  to  their  stations.  At  this  time  much 
progreas  has  been  made  in  the  course  of  instruction,  and  tJie  good 
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results,  from  an  extension  of  the  pnictice  of  assembling  troops  in  large 
bodies,  are  apparent  from  every  point  of  view. 

Under  the  new  system  of  tsirget  practice  the  scores  made  have  not 
been  so  high  as  in  previous  years,  but  the  system  is  uiauifestly  an  im- 
provement, and  tlie  instructicm  under  it  is  more  beneficial  to  the  Army 
generally  than  under  the  former  system. 

DrV^ISION  OF  THE  PACIFIC,  BRIOADIEE-QENEBAL  MILES  COMMANDING. 

The  reports  of  the  division  and  department  commanders  (Brigadier- 
General  Gibbon,  commanding  the  Department  of  the  Colambia,  and 
Colonel  Grierson  that  of  Arizona)  give  very  complete  accounts  of  the 
operations  of  the  troops,  including  field  maneuvers,  camps  of  instrac- 
tion,  and  target  practice.  They  also  conUiin  valuable  suggestions  npon 
the  subjects  of  desertion,  army  organization,  ])romotion8,  etc.,  in  respect 
to  the  defenses  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  relative  to  the  Indiau  tribes  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  I  will  not  attempt  to  condense  these  reports, 
but  invite  attention  to  them,  with  tlie  suggestion  that  a  copy  of  Colonel 
Griersou-s  re])ort  and  recommendation  relative  to  the  Ipdians  within 
the  limit  of  his  department  be  referred  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

The  department  commander  forwards  a  report,  embraciug  details  rel- 
ative to  Indians  and  military  aft'airs,  from  Col.  E.  A.  Carr,  Sixth  Cav« 
airy,  commanding  the  District  of  New  Mexico. 

KEMAKKS. 

The  somewhat  diminished  necessities  of  the  Western  service  have 
made  it  practicable  to  station  a  small  part  of  the  infantry  of  the  Army  at 
some  of  the  most  iuiportant  strategic  points  in  the  Eastern  States.  One  of 
these  points  is  obviously  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  where  sufllcient  ground  has 
been  reserved  for  military  uses  from  the  earliest  period  iu  the  country's 
history,  and  where  one  company  of  infantry  is  now  stationed.  Hence 
I  have  suggested  the  construction  of  barracks  and  quarters  for  a  regi- 
ment at  that  point. 

Other  stations  in  the  interior,  wliich  have  heretofore  been  occapied 
by  artillery,  have  now  been  garrisoned  by  infantry,  and  the  artillery 
troops  sent  to  sea-coast  stations,  where  they  may  be  instructs  in  their 
appropriate  duties. 

There  has  been  little  need  iu  the  past  year  for  the  service  of  the 
Army,  either  in  aid  of  the  civil  authorities  or  in  controlling  the  Indian 
tribes.  The  simple  presence  or  proximity  of  the  troops  has  given  enf- 
licient  moral  support  to  the  civil  ofllcers  having  charge  of  the  Indians, 
and  to  those  appointed  to  regulate  the  settlement  and  organization  of 
government  in  the  Territories  newly  opened  to  settlemeut. 

All  the  troops  not  otherwise  employed  have  been  actively  engaged 
in  practice  marches,  camps  of  instruction,  target  practice,  instruction  in 
seacoast  artillery,  etc.,  to  the  end  that  each  arm  of  the  service  may  be 
kept  at  the  highest  state  of  efllciency  and  ))rcparatiou  for  any  serVice 
which  may  at  any  time  be  required. 

llegular  attendance  and  instruction  in  the  post  schools  provided  br 
law  has  been  made  a  military  duty,  to  insure  the  elementary  edacaticm 
of  the  young  men  who  may  be  deficient,  when  enlisted,  iu  such  educa- 
tion. This  will,  it  is  believed,  assist  in  elevjiting  the  chai-acter  of  the 
enlisted  men,  make  them  more  ellicient  soldiers,  and  better  prepaie 
them  for  civil  life  when  discharged  from  the  Army. 
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The  report  of  the  A(^jntaiit-General  of  the  Army  gives  complete  in- 
fortniition,  in  tabnlar  form,  relative  to  the  organissation,  actual  strength, 
and  distribution  of  the  Army  an<l  other  details.  It  also  contains  the 
statistics  of  desertion,  arranged  with  care,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  relation 
of  desertion  to  the  various  conditions  of  service  which  have  been  sup* 
posed  to  affect  it.  This  information,  so  arranged,  is  of  great  service  in 
an  iutelligetit  study  of  the  8ul>ject.  The  Adjutant-General  and  the  offi- 
cers of  his  di^partment  have  given  much  careful  consideration  to  this 
imfiortant  suVjject,  and  their  views  are  entitled  to  great  weight 

ialsotnvitye  s)>ecial  attention  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Ad- 
jutant General  relative  to  the  other  taatters  treated  of  in  his  i^eport. 

TNSPECTOR-aENERAL'S  REPORT* 

The  report  of  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Army  has  not  reached  me 
at  this  date*    It  will  be  submitted  as  soon  as  it  is  received. 


EXAMINATIONS  FOR  PROMOTION- 

It  seems  manifest  that  promotion  in  the  active  service,  no  less  than 
]  itppointment,  shfjuld  be  based  upon  c<Hni>etency  to  discharge 

s  of  the  othce.  The  former  Regulations  of  the  Army  provide  ' 
liar  promotion  should  be  ma<ie  according  to  seniority,  **  except 
r  disaibilitj  or  other  incompetency."  In  my  last  annual  report 
r  d  to  suggest  that  this  regulation  providotl  a  sufficient  means 
iTing  the  promotion  of  incompetent  officers,  and  recommended 
n  which  seemed  to  me  necessary  to  make  that  regulation  effect 
i\i%  .^(oee  that  time,  In  the  revision  of  the  Hegulations,  the  wonls  *'or 
other  lnoomi>etency"  have  been  stricken  ont.  Nevertheless,  I  venture 
reisiiect fully  to  renew*  the  recommendation  then  made,  ^' that  herealter 
no  olllcer  of  infantry,  cavalry,  or  artillery  who  has  been  orticially  re- 
pjHfiMl  by  bus  commanding  ollicer  fur  *  iUsability  or  other  incompctvucy^J 
ifchali  !*♦*  profTiot*^!  to  a  liigher  grade  until  he  shall  have  passed  asatis-| 
)t  '  ton,  to  l>e  preseribed  by  the  War  Department," 

[>i»  ,  H  the  part  of  oHUhms  ol  the  line  is  the  general  and  well- 

a,     Incontpetency,  like  physical  disability,  is  the  exception, 
Kami^lesare  equally  well-krjown  to  commanding  oHicers.    it 
he  an  utM»eciVH>iary  burden  upon  (he  War  Department,  and  an 
L*88iiry  expense,  to  .subject  all  line  otlie^Ts  to  examination  for  pro- 
[itjuu.     It  wtMild,  in  my  judginenf,  be  sutlicient  to  t^.xamiite  those  who 
•  '-'»-^r'- 't '  '"  fupetent,  asisd(un^  in  the  c;ises  of  those  whoarereporteUj 

1<h1.    The  practical  application  of  such  a  regulatioi 
/LU'i  NiuijuufN'^  *:ive  such  utimulm  lo  the  exertions  of  young  ollieers  to' 
qualif,>  themselves  for  their  duties  that  very  few  examinations  would  be 

DESKRTION. 

Tlie  caitiefi  of  discontent  which  lead  to  desertion  fxom  the  Army  are 
lQieit)tiJ8.  They  have  been  Roaght  for  diligently  in  past  years,  and  mat»y 
'  th^m  have  been  removed.    Home  of  them  are  inobably  Ue>ond  the 
r  One  of  these  is  tfje  niMurally  discontented  dia 

I  who  are  le<l  liy  that  feeling  alone  to  jseek  chauf 
!iy  of  lirejulwinning,  in  any  civil  pursuit,  by  entering 
;,,              s.s  arduous  .Nurvie**  of  til*' United.  States.     When  such 
All  89 15 
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results,  from  an  extension  of  the  practice  of  assembling  troops  in  large 
bodies,  are  apparent  from  every  point  of  view. 

Under  the  new  system  of  target  practice  the  scores  made  have  not 
been  so  high  as  in  previous  years,  but  the  system  is  manifestly  an  im- 
provement, and  the  instruction  under  it  is  more  beneficial  to  the  Army 
generally  than  under  the  former  system. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  PACIFIC,  BRIGADIER- QENEEAL  MILES  COMMANDING. 

The  reports  of  the  division  and  department  commanders  (Brigadier- 
General  Gibbon,  commanding  the  Department  of  the  Columbia,  and 
Colonel  Grierson  that  of  Arizona)  give  very  complete  accounts  of  the 
operations  of  the  troops,  including  field  maneuvers,  camps  of  instruc- 
tion, and  target  practice.  They  also  contain  valuable  suggestions  npon 
the  subjects  of  de^sertion,  army  organization,  promotions,  etc.,  in  respect 
to  the  defenses  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  relative  to  the  Indian  tribes  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  I  will  not  attempt  to  condense  these  reports, 
but  invite  attention  to  them,  with  the  suggestion  that  a  copy  of  Colonel 
Grierson's  report  and  recommendation  relative  to  the  Ipdians  within 
the  limit  of  his  department  be  referred  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
tlie  Interior. 

The  department  commander  forwards  a  report,  embracing  details  rel- 
ative to  Indians  and  military  afiairs,  from  Col.  E.  A.  Carr,  Sixth  Cav- 
airy,  commanding  the  District  of  New  Mexico. 

REMARKS. 

The  somewhat  diminished  necessities  of  the  Western  service  have 
made  it  practicable  to  station  a  small  part  of  the  infantry  of  the  Army  at 
some  of  the  most  important  strategic  points  in  the  Eiistern  States.  One  of 
these  points  is  obviously  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  where  sufficient  ground  has 
been  reserved  for  military  uses  from  the  earliest  period  in  the  country's 
history,  and  where  one  company  of  infantry  is  now  staiioned.  Hence 
I  have  suggested  the  construction  of  barracks  and  quarters  for  a  regi- 
ment at  that  point. 

Other  stations  in  the  interior,  which  have  heretofore  been  occupied 
by  artillery,  have  now  been  garrisoned  by  infantry,  and  the  artillery 
troops  sent  to  sea-coast  stations,  where  they  may  be  instructed  in  their 
appropriate  duties. 

There  has  been  little  need  in  tbe  past  year  for  the  service  of  the 
Army,  either  in  aid  of  the  civil  authorities  or  in  controlling  ttie  Indian 
tribes.  The  simple  presence  or  proximity  of  the  troops  has  given  snf^ 
ficient  moral  support  to  the  civil  officers  haviog  diarge  of  the  iLiaiiiiis* 
and  to  those  appointed  to  regulate  the  settlement  and  organlzarJon  ^ 
government  in  the  Territories  newly  opened  to  settlement. 

All  the  troops  not  otherwise  employed  have  been  actively  em 
in  practice  marches,  camps  of  instruction,  t^ui^eyifefetieiv  itL^traoLM 
sea-coast  artillery,  etc.,  to  tbe  end  that  eadi  ^'    JB^^ig 
kept  at  the  highest  state  of  efliciency  and^ 
which  may  at  any  time  be  required. 

Kegulfir  attendance  and  instruction  ij 
law  has  been  made  a  military  duty,  ^ 
of  the  young  men  who  may  be  def 
tion.    This  will,  it  is  believed,  as^j 
enlisted  men,  make  them  mc 
them  for  civil  life  when  disc 
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Thi»  report  of  the  Ac^j  at  ant-General  of  the  Army  gives  complete  in- 
it,  in  tabular  form,  relative  to  the  organization,  actual  strength, 
tbution  of  the  Army  and  other  details.  It  also  contiiins  the 
of  desertion,  arranged  with  care,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  relation 
cl  v.c  i.ijon  to  the  various  conditions  of  service  which  have  been  sup* 
poaed  to  affect  it-  This  information,  so  arranged,  is  of  great  service  in 
an  ifif-ii-— >^  ^tTidy  of  the  subject.  The  Adjutan^Gene^al  and  the  offi- 
eers  *  rnent  have  given  much  careful  cousideratiou  to  this 

1mpi>rian(  Mniji^'i  t,  and  their  views  are  entitled  to  great  weight 

1  f^]m  invite  special  attention  to  the  recomraeudations  of  the  Ad- 
jaUuit-O^neral  relative  to  the  other  matters  tre^ited  of  in  his  report. 

inspector-general's  report. 

The  report  of  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Army  has  not  reaebQ<I  me 
at  Uila  date.    It  will  be  submitted  as  soon  as  it  is  received* 


BXAMINATIONS  FOR  PROMOTION. 

It  seems  manifest  that  promotion  in  the  active  service,  no  less  than 
0ri|pQal  appointment,  shouhl  be  based  upon  com]ietency  to  discharge 
the  dtiticH  of  the  ollice.    The  tbrmer  llogulutions  of  the  Army  provided! 
that  f^^ular  promotion  should  be  made  according  to  seuiority,  **excef 
in  case  of  disability  or  other  incompetency."    In  my  last  annual  repor 
I  ventnred  to  suggest  that  this  regulation  provided  a  suHicicnt  meaui 
of  preventing  the  promotion  of  incompetent  oilicers,  and  recommenderf 
the  action  which  seemed  to  me  necessary  to  make  that  regulation  etfect- 
fe.    Since  that  time,  in  the  revision  of  tlie  Iti^gulations,  the  wonis  "or 
Lit?r  inoonnietency"  have  been  stricken  out.     Nevertheless,  I  venture 
Ctfully  to  renew  the  rt^c^mmendtttion  then  miule,  *"*■  that  herealter 
fleer  of  infantry,  cavalry,  or  artillery  >n  ho  has  been  olhcially  re- 
■   H  commanding otlic€?r  for  ^  disability  or  other  incoinpetency*Hi 
■loted  to  a  higher  grade  until  he  shall  have  passeci  asatia 
Mon,  to  be  prescribed  by  the  War  Department." 
Ml  the  part  of  oftieersof  tbe  line  is  the  general  and  well- 
in  e.oni  pete  ncy.  like  physical  disability,  is  the  exception, 
rijilciiare  equally  well-known  to  comujandiug  otth^ers.     It 
■  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  the  War  Departuicnt,  and  an 
,  4iry  expense,  to  subject  all  line  otHcern  to  examination  for  pro* 
[^11.    It  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  sutlicient  to  examine  thoae  who 
ffM.i  i«M..fnpetent,  asisdonein  the  ca^CMof  tho^e  whoare  report* 
led.    The  practical  afiptication  of  such  a  re^ulatic 
'  f^  such  stimuim  to  the  exertioti.s  of  yonn^r  ollicer«  to^ 
,r jiMMyiutiea  that  very  few  examinations  would  be 

%fis>;irnoN. 


lit*  I 


U  lead  to  desertion  from  the  Army  are 

zU\  '  -  '  ■'■rontly  in  pant  years,  and  many 
ucm  are  probably  he>ond  the 
we  naturally  discontented  dis- 
I  feeliu;:  iiloru^  to  neek  change 
;irjy  civil  |Mir.suit,  by  entering 
le  United,   Bl^ites.     When  8Ueli 
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men  find  that  soldiers,  no  loss  than  civilians,  mnst  work,  their  feel- 
ing of  discontent  returns,  and  they  resort  to  the  only  means  by  which 
they  can  make  another  change.  The^e  men  rarely  desert  when  engaged 
in  an  active  campaign,  however  great  the  hardships  and  privation  or 
severe  the  disci])line  may  be.  It  is  the  ordinary  labor  and  routine  of 
military  duties  which  inspire  them  with  discontent.  These  canses  of  de- 
sertion can  not  be  removed.  The  troops  can  not  be  kept  constantly  in 
active  military  campaign,  nor  can  they  be  exempted  from  the  monot- 
.  ony  of  routine  duties  and  labor.  The  Government  can  not  employ  hiied 
laborers  to  do  ihe  work  which  the  troops  have  time  to  do  for  themselves. 
In  time  of  war  men  may  be  enlisted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  campaign- 
ing and  fighting;  but  in  the  permanent  establishment  the  only  useful 
men  are  those  who  are  content  to  fight  or  to  work,  as  circumstances 
may  require.  A  body  of  such  men  can  be  obtained  only  by  some  such 
eliminating  process  as  that  of  which  desertion  is  now  the  most  conspic- 
uous and  lamentable  feature.  It  would  seem  that  some  kind  of  proba- 
tionary system  might  be  devised  by  which  the  unfit  element  among  re- 
cruits could  be  eliminated  without  resort  to  the  crime  of  desertion.  It 
does  not  seem  necessary  that  men  be  required,  in  time  of  peace,  to  bind 
themselves  absohitcly  to  serve  for  five  yeai-s.  In  time  of  war  such  an 
obligation  is,  of  course,  indispensable,  and  any  reason  for  waiving  it  does 
not  then  exist.  A  sufilcient  remedy  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  case 
of  all  worthy  men  who  find,  after  a  few  months'  trial,  that  they  have 
mistaken  their  calling,  by  a  more  liberal  exercise  of  the  power  to  dis- 
charge soldiers  upon  their  own  application  than  has  ever  heretofore 
prevailed.  Jf  such  discharges  are  given  before  the  recruit  is  sent  to  his 
regiment  the  expense  to  the  United  States  will  not  be  great;  far  less 
than  the  losses  now  sustained  by  desertion. 

Greater  care  in  the  recruiting  service,  to  prevent  the  enlistment  of 
men  of  bad  character  or  habits,  may  be  found  practicable.  Measures 
having  this  object  in  view  have  already  been  instituted.  Also  greater 
care  in  the  treatment  of  recruits  by  oHlcers  and  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers. Few  men,  unfortunately,  possess  the  temi)er  which  is  desirable 
in  a  commanding  oflicer  whereby  strict  discipline  may  be  enforced  with- 
out giving  ottense  to  subordinates.  The  records  of  desertion  fipom  dif- 
ferent organizations  throughout  the  Army  leave  no  room  for  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  the  character  of  the  commanding  officer  has  much  to  do 
with  the  extent  of  this  evil.  It  is  true  that  lax  discipline,  coupled  with 
great  care  for  the  comfort  of  the  men,  may  give  a  captain  a  very  con- 
tented com])any  yet  a  very  inefficient  one,  while  very  rigid  disciplfaie 
may  cause  half  the  men  to  desert,  but  make  the  other  half  extremely 
efficient  soldiers.  Only  a  few  officers,  perhaps,  are  able  to  strike  tiie 
happy  mean  by  which  contentment  and  efl'ective  discipline  may  be  com- 
bined; but  this  is  what  all  commanding  officere  should  strive  to  reach. 

In  some  few  instances  it  appears  that  captains  are  in  the  habit  of 
leaving  the  care  and  disci])line  of  their  men  to  the  first  sergeant  and 
other  non-com  missioned  officers,  without  that  constant  supervision  and 
control  which  the  cai)tain  should  exercise.  In  all  such  cases  the  captain 
should  be  promptly  removed  from  the  command  which  he  so  seriously 
neglects.  Personal  care  of  his  men,  in  all  that  concerns  their  rights  and 
well-being,  as  well  as  in  that  which  concerns  the  discipline  and  instruo- 
tiou,  is  the  first  duty  of  a  company  commander. 

After  all  possible  hasT)cen  done  to  remove  reasonable  excuses  for 
desertion,  it  still  remains  true  that  the  means  now  provided  for  the 
arrest  and  punishment  of  deserters  are  wholly  inadequate.  Only  one 
in  five  is  ever  captured.    This  is  not  sufficient  to  deter  men  from  com- 
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IMUilfls,  an  iri^ 

J  JH*    JH  r>rm     III" 


mlHintr  ermie.    The  remedy  is  to  fttithorize  civil  ofticerd  to  airwit  de- 
reward  80  as  to  compenwite  them  for  thei 
1 1  to  inci-eane  the  ponalty  for  de^crtion^  but 
\  ptsuali^r  at  least  probable^  which  it  is  not  now* 

ABinr  ouaAivrzATtoi!?  ai^v  promotion. 

It  In  Tery  iniiKjrtntit  that  the  organization  and  rule**  re|?iilating  pro* 
[I  *"  T  iH  wvU  as  rates  of  pay  for  equal  grades,  with  iiicre-ase  for  length 
I  '  ,  »hauld  be  the  same  as  far  as  practicable  throughout  the 

riuy,     rhl«  principle  was  recognized  by  Congress  in  the  law  ftxinj 
the  pay  of  the  Aruiy  in  1870^  but  the  obsolete  organization  still  < 
*  H  in  the  iiif;i  1  artillery,  and  the  unjust  rule  of  promotion 

f  the  grade  o  u  in  infantry,  cavalry,  antl  artillery. 

Tjioper  organization  is  essential  to  the  effi<  •  tlie  Army*    Im- 

[Kirtial  jufittce  to  utUcert)  and  soldiers  is  iudisj  <  to  their  general 

cotitentaient  and  zeal  in  the  public  service, 
TVii^  }>rr'seTit  orijaniaation  of  the  cavaliy  accords  with  the  ueceMaitic 
and  renuires  no  change;  that  of  the  iuftintry  is  seri* 
tNi.imich  as  it  supposes  a  single  battalion  of  ten  corn- 
formation  under  the  fire  of  modern  weaiK)na.  A 
Mi;>  should  consist  of  three  battalions,  aggregating 
,  as  in  the  cavalry. 

rganization  of  the  artillery  is  defective  in  that  the 
number  uf  ^ubaUeru  ofiicers  is  much  greater  than  necessary.  It  was 
ba0t«'  '  '  ty  of  the  field  or  light  battery  service. J 

But  '  >.  *^ven  in  the  field  artillery,  and  neve 

liaa  which  «  s  at  least    four  J 

ftftli^  s  of  li»M  efiitses  the  ruia«i 

ooa  afcai^natiou  p  e  ot 

IDQ9I  acti%'0  and  •  u 

milk  necessary  to  the  eomuiMnd  of  a  imttery* 

The  prenent  necessity  for  some  inerease  in  the  sea-coast  artillery 
affonla  a  oicuit  favorable  opportunity  to  correct  this  fault  in  the  artlR 
Igiy  orf»**ri;*ri»i,in,  H  i«  uow  priHsticable  to  obtain  the  necessary  iaJ 
t'  strength  without  any  material  increase  in  the  wholl 
IS  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  surplus  olticers  of 
uon*  For  this  purpose  I  reapeetfully  suggest  that  the 
nent^  of  artillery  be  organized  into  seven  re^ '  ., 

!  o  be  the  same  as  that  nowproviileil  by  law,  *^xr  t  J 

stead  of  two,  to  < 
i^slstrengtliof  tin 
Kln>uld  Ix^  ii  Liige  margin  for  ri.*crMiLs  ujaiei 
Hi  «ho!ihi  Tint  be  sent  fn  ^listarjt  .stations,  aj 
well  a*  d  to  militaiT  life 

,   in  theser\  ilaKsured,   Under 

a  limii  ot  dUyUOO  about  ^|0U0  men  in  the  ranks  could  always  be  relied 
an* 

TIm>  ndditiou  of  r^^iM)  men,  as  soggested,  would  supply  the  force 
iteceasarY  for  "'^^  '-  >po*ied  i-eorganization  of  the  infantry  and  artillery* 
The  prefer  i  of  promotion  in  the  line  of  the  Aran  n^nnlts  ii' 

very    -   ^  ' » many  ofUcers,    In  fact,  one-hnlf  of  these  otHeer 

uttffr  ciuise,  for  the  benellt  of  the  other  half.     In  som| 

cant  <ie,  onetM^"  v  I  of  his  promotioii 

to  ti  Jitil  he  1  .  twenty,  or  t* 

twenty  two  ^c4Ud  a^  a  U^utenant^  while  auother  in  the  same  ann  of  the 
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service  receives  bis  oaptatncy  in  eleven  or  twelve  years,  with  out  baring 
rendered  any  special  service  to  merit  exceptional  prcHnotion.     V  fr» 

this  evil  has  been  greatly  a^^ravated  in  past  years  by  tbc  >u 

of  Bneh  oftieers  for  retirement,  on  account  of  tlimibility,  as  would  make 
place  for  the  promotion  of  juniors  over  the  heads  of  their  seniors.  So 
far  has  this  been  carried  that  woine  ofti(M3rs  have  been  deprived  of  the 
possibility  of  the  regular  promotion  to  the  hiffher  grailes  in  the  arm  of 
the  service,  jvhich  is  apparently  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  plain  lau* 
guage  of  the  law. 

It  may  be  impracticable  to  remedy  the  wrongs  which  have  already 
been  dorie  ;  but  like  wrongs  may  be  prevented,  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion, in  the  cases  of  all  young  officers  who  have  not  yet  begun  to  sufler 
them. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  hereafter  promotions,  from  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant  up  to  that  of  colonel^  in  the  cases  of  all  officers  who 
are  not  now  above  the  lowest  grade,  should  be  made  according  tosenior- 
ity  of  commi.ssion  in  the  arm  to  which  the  officer  belongs,  and  not^  as  now 
in  part,  by  regiments.  I  woaUl  also  suggest  that  hereafter  officers  be 
commissioned  in  the  arm  of  the  service  to  which  they  belong^  and  not 
In  particular  regiments,  so  that  they  may  be  assigned  to  regiments  aiid 
transferred  from  one  regiment  to  another  by  the  Pi^estdont,  as  the  in- 
terests of  the  service  may  require, 

NONCOMMISSIONED  OFFICEES, 

The  efficiency  of  the  Army,  and  the  welfare  andcontentmr^  *  ■  '^  ^^te 
enlisted  men,  depend  very  largely  upon  the  non-com  mission^  s. 

Hence  it  is  very  important  that  the  character  and  dignity  of  iiie  lauer 
be  elevated  as  much  an  possible.  The  vacancies  available  for  the  pro- 
motion of  enlisted  men  to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  are  nece^ss^rily 
very  few  in  number,  and  the  most  meritorious  uoncomniissionedoffioew 
are  too  old  to  commence  a  career  as  commissioned  offic^r^rs.  Hence  each 
non-commissioned  grade  should  be  made  a  real  reward  for  inerftorions 
service.    I  respectlully  recommend  that  the  pay  of  non  <  d 

officers  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  be  mmle  the  sam  mv 

established  by  law  for  like  grades  in  the  engineers* 

TARGET  PEACTIOE. 

The  new  Firing  Hegulations  for  Small-Arms,  prepared  by  Capt^  8.  B. 
Blunt,  Ordnance  Uepartment,  late  inspector  of  small-arms  pmctioeat 
the  Headquarters  of  tbe  Army,  were  published  with  the  approval  cC 
the  War  Department  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  present  yejir.  It  lit  be- 
lieved that  they  embody  the  results  of  the  valuable  experience  of  tbft 
last  ten  years  ill  this  most  ini|Jortant  branch  of  til'  a 

anil  will  reqaii-ej  no  substantial  nioditication  for  s  e. 

As  indicated  in  my  last  auuuat  report,  special  attenliou  is  rvquired, 
under  the  new  liegnlatioris,  to  pistol  practice  in  the  traTTiinir  r.f  rh« 
cavalry  soldier;  atid  separate  competitions  have  been  in 
the  cavalry,  in  which  the  pistol  and  caibiue  are  usetl  ii„  l  _  .  _   _e 
rifle. 

The  resotts  of  the  various  eorapetitiona  and  the  depart nv^"*'»  ^..,...^t^ 
indicate  that  iustruetion  in  tbe  use  of  the  rifle,  the  pistol 
have  been  conducted  with  undiminishcil  energy  and  enr 
witb  very  favorable  results.     A  special  improvement  in  t>\ 
is  noted ;  due  to  an  increase  in  the  time  required  to  be  de\  uica  to  ihi^ 
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vitally  important  variety  of  practice.  It  is  believed  that  to  obtain  the 
most  gratifying  results  nothing  will  be  required  for  several  years  to 
come,  except  conscientiously  carrying  out  the  firing  regulations  as  they 
now  stand. 

It  is  regretted  that  the  new  medals  to  be  awarded  to  successful  com- 
petitors could  not  be  distributed  at  the  proper  time,  owing  to  the  press 
of  work  which  has  as  yet  prevented  the  authorities  of  the  mint  from 
completing  the  necessary  dies. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  small-arms  practice,  I  desire  to  re- 
peat my  suggestion  of  last  year,  that  the  time  seems  to  have  come  to 
replace  oar  single-loading  small-arms  by  magazine  arms  of  reduced 
caliber. 

The  evolution  of  a  system  of  target  piactice  for  licld  and  garrison 
artillery,  similar  in  excellence  to  that  now  followed  by  the  other  arms 
of  the  service,  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  For  the  field  artillery  much  is 
to  be  hoped,  in  this  direction,  from  the  establishment  of  the  school  of 
instruction  at  Fort  fiiley.  This  will  subserve  its  most  important  pur- 
IHJse  if  it  develops  into  a  scientific  school  of  gunnery  for  that  arm,  for 
which  object  every  encouragement  should  be  given. 

The  problem  is  at  present  a  more  diifieult  one  in  the  case  of  garrison 
artillery,  owing  to  the  antiquated  character  and  great  variety  of  our 
8ea-coast  armament.  Nevertheless,  much  instruction  is  to  l>e  derived 
from  an  intelligent  use  of  the  material  now  on  hand.  An  important 
step  has  been  taken  in  making  the  method  identical,  as  far  as  local  con- 
ditions will  permit,  for  all  of  our  sea-coast  garrisons.  This  will  permit 
a  system  of  comparison  between  regiments,  garrisons,  and  batteries 
essential  to  an  enthusiastic  prosecution  of  sucli  work. 

The  heavy  artillery  service  has  been  nnich  lianipered  by  the  lack  of 
all  scientific  api)li<'inc^s  for  conducting  ])ractice  with  its  special  arms ; 
but  it  is  ho|)ed  that  this  will  be  reuuMlied  by  a  judicious  expenditure  of 
the  appropriation  made  by  the  hist  Congress  t(>  ])rovide  the  necessary 
apparatus.  With  this  object  in  view,  a  provisional  expen<liture  of  a 
IMrtion  of  the  appropriation  has  been  directed  for  the  posts  of  Fort 
Warren,  Fort  llamilton,  Fort  Wadsworth,  and  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco.  After  a  thorough  test  of  the  appliances  deemed  necessary 
has  been  thus  obtiiined,  the  remainder  of  the  appropriation  can  be  ex- 
pended to  the  greatest  mlvantage. 

The  measures  now  in  progress,  under  ro.eont  acts  of  Congress,  will 
800U  give  the  artillery  an  opportunity  to  practice  with  the  best  sea  coast 
ordnance. 

TUE  NATIONAL  GUARD. 

The  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  innngnrntion  of  President 
Washington  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  .JOili  of  Ai)ril,  «ave  occa- 
Kion  for  the  assembly  of  a  large  body  of  troo])s  from  many  of  tlu*  States, 
together  with  a  small  contingent  from  the  Regular  Army.  This  afi'orded 
a  favorable  opportunity  for  testing  the  dis<.'i])line  and  enicient^y  of  the 
trooiis  thus  assembled,  as  well  as  the  capacity  of  tlu*  railroads  for  the 
rapid  transportation  of  large  boilies  of  men.  The  results  of  i  iiis  experi- 
ment were  highly  satisfactory.  The  execution  of  the  eon)])Iieated  and 
difficult  oi)erations  required  of  these  troops  was  practically  faultless, 
and  fully  justifies  the  confidence  that  they  could  lu^  concentrated  at  any 
|K>int  and  made  an  eflective  army  in  an  exeeedi[i«;1y  short  t ime.  i  t  may 
wifely  be  said  that  at  no  previous  i>eriod  have  the  volunteer  militia  of 
the  oonntry,  when  yet  untried  in  battle,  been  in  so  high  a  state  of  x>rep- 
aration  tai  active  service. 
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Good  results  are  already  apparent  IVom  the  policy  adopted  bv  Cod- 
gre88  of  fostering  tnilitaiy  tAdneation  in  many  of  the  colle^foa  .1  io 

Bchoolaof  the  country,  Itiabelievetl  thatoltioera  of  the  Arm\  .....  ,.A, 
in  time  of  peace,  be  more  profitably  employed  than  in  this  general  edn* 
cation  of  the  youth  of  the  country/  If  there  were  no  other  benellt,  the 
dineipline,  including  prompt  and  exact  obedience,  which  i«  a  nec^8«aiy 
part  of  militarj'  instruction,  is  beuelicial  in  all  ci\il  avocations  hardly 
less  than  in  the  military  service,  and  is  an  essential  part  of  the  odiiea- 
tioti  of  a  good  citizen. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  the  governors  of  several  of  the  States,  detach* 
ments  of  the  regular  troops  have  united  with  1 1  troops  in  their  an* 

nnal  encanipiuents  for  iustnictiou.     This  exii«  has,  it  is  believed, 

been  mutually  beneficial,  and  there  is  no  duty  which  the  regular  trfjops 
perform  with  more  alacrity'  and  satisfaction*  They  are  ghul  to  render 
any  aid  in  their  power  to  the  volunteers,  whose  service  is  performed  at 
so  great  personal  sacrifice,  and  upon  whom  they  rely  for  fiupi>ort  m  ao 
immediate  reserve  in  time  of  neocl, 

OEBNANCE  AND  FOKTIPICATION. 

The  reports  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortification^  from  tiiiH>  to 
time,  have  given  in  detail  all  the  business  transacted  by  the  board  siiioe 
its  organization,  The  board  has  steadily  pursued  the  iiolicy  diet»led 
by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  September  22.  1888,  to  aaoertaiji  bf 
public  competition  and  practical  tests  the  best  ot  all  varieties  of  besvj 
ordnance  and  other  implements  and  engines  of  war  which  the  genlfttof 
the  country  may  produce. 

The  ]>lans  of  the  Engineer  Department  will  provide  all  the  land  de- 
fenses necessary  for  the  security  of  the  great  maritime  porl.-^  nf  the 
country .     In  a  very  few  cases  these  land  defenses  will  need  [>- 

plemented  by  floating  batteries  or  powerful  harbor^dcfetise  v  ?*- 

CHUse  the  necessary  foundations  for  gnns  do  not  exist  on  soli  h 

Submarine  mines  and  movable  tori»edoes  will  also  play  an  iini*%.u  i^uit, 
though  secondary,  part  in  the  general  plans  of  defense. 

All  these  conditions  of  defense  have  been  ftdly  r  "'  '  *  Mio 
military  engineers  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  *i- 

tireiy  capable  of  satisiactory  solution*  The  great  sea  board  atia^  ot 
the  country  can,  at  a  modeitite  cost,  be  |)laced  in  ron<lition  of  peram* 
nent  secairity  against  any  po.ssible  foreign  attack,  while  the  Xavy, 
w*hich  is  now  so  rapidly  approaching  the  condition  deiuanded  by  public 
interests  and  the  national  honor,  may  be  left  entirely  free  to  1  J** 

interests  of  the  United  States  on  all  the  seas  of  the  world,  an  ^    r- 

sue  and  attack  upon  the  open  ocean  any  hostile  fleet  which  may  ven- 
ture near  our  shores. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  nill  indicate  the  appj  is 

which  may  be  judiciously  made  at  the  next  session  of  Congrt^^  *.»  ,10- 
vide  emplacements  for  the  guns  and  mortars  whose  etfieiency  will  have 
been  satisfju^      '    :rsted  under  direction  of  the  Boar<1, 

It  is  not  s  I  that  any  additions  be  made  to  the  old  fortlflcil- 

tioii  iiL  uf  the  military  posts  along  t'  '  v     '       ,)f 

the  .  s,  but  that  a  moderate  force  be  n  * 

at  (1: 

T!i  of  tfte  Cliief  of  Ordnnnrt^  will  fndicnfe  the  fttim-i  which 

iided  in  the  r  oe  of 

3  have  been  . 

The  Huani  of  Ordnanco  and  Fortitication  will  submit  an  isstim^^^' 
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the  additional  ftinds  which  seem  desirable  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
special  work  iutmsted  to  that  Board  by  act  of  Congress.  In  tliis  con- 
nection I  beg  leave  ta  most  resi>ecttiill3'  suggest  that  there  is  no  need 
of  a  provision  that  ordinaiy  expenditures  in  the  Engineer  and  Ordnance 
Departments  shall  be  made  under  tlie  direction  of  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance and  Fortiiication,  such  as  was  introduced,  perhaps  inadvertently, 
in  the  last  appropriation  bill. 

SEA-COAST  GARRISONS. 

In  immediate  connection  with  the  resumption  of  work  upon  the  forti- 
fications and  armament  of  the  princi]>al  sea-ports  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  necessary  garrisons  and  for  their  barracks  and  quarters. 
The  iiermanent  artillery  force  should  be  sullicient  for  the  ordinary  care 
of  the  gans,  machinery,  and  defensive  works,  and  to  furnish  the  trained 
experts  necessary  for  the  working  of  the  guns  in  time  of  war.  It  should 
also  be  sufficient  to  serve  as  the  nucleus  for  instruction,  in  time  of  peace, 
of  the  militia  of  the  sea-coast  States,  who  must  be  relied  upon  to  supply 
the  great  mass  of  men  which  will  be  needed  for  defense  in  war. 

The  following  detailed  statement,  based  on  the  estimate  made  by  the 
Boahlon  Fortifications,  in  1880,  of  tlie  necessary  armament,  shows  that 
the  war  garrisons  of  our  sea-coast  defenses  must  bo  about  85,000  artil- 
lery-men : 
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In  addition  to  the  1,305  guns  of  modern  construction  enumerated  above, 
the  Board  ou  Fortifications  reported  that  Uiere  are  2,020  sea-coast  guns 
now  on  hand  available  tor  use  exclusive  of  sea-coast  mortars.  TheBoard 
decided  that  all  of  these  guns  are  essential  for  the  protection  of  torp^o 
lines  and  the  defense  of  the  minor  ports  not  mentioned  in  the  above  list 
The  number  of  artillerymen  necessary  to  properly  man  them  in  time  of 
war  is  shown  in  the  following  statement: 
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SUMMARY. 


Men. 


l^otal  for  proposed  armament • •••-.  34.068 

Total  for  gnns  on  hand ••-.  62,236 


Total 

Or,  omitting  the  lake  ports,  86,234  artillorjinen. 


,  87,294 


But  it  is  unnecessary  to  maintain  so  great  a  force  in  time  of  peace. 
Were  the  proposed  armament  in  a  forward  state  of  completion,  as  in  a 
few  years  it  will  be^  one-tenth  of  the  above  number  should  be  provided, 
although  even  then  we  should  have  only  one-half  the  number  generally 
regarded  as  the  peace  footing  of  artillei^  troops,  viz,  one-fifth  the  war 
strength.  It  would  furnish  only  one  trained  artillery-man  in  every  ten 
needed  in  war,  which  is  not  an  unreasonable  demand.  Moreover,  this 
number  will  be  necessary  for  the  proper  care  of  the  new  armament  and 
artillery  machines.  Even  now  one-half  this  number  (or  one-twentieth  of 
the  whole)  are  needed  to  care  for  the  armament  already  on  hand  and  the 
present  fortitications,  as  well  as  for  the  instruction  of  osr  sea-ooatt  mi- 
litia. I  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  this  requisite  foroe  be 
obtained  by  a  reorganization  of  the  existing  five  regiments  of  artillery 
into  seven  regiments,  as  elsewhere  suggested,  and  by  a  small  iaenase 
in  the  number  of  enlisted  men  heretofore  allowed  by  the  annual  appro- 
priation bills.  On  a  basis  of  six  hundred  men  to  each  regiment,  plas 
60  mechanical  engineers,  this  will  give  the  one-twentieth  now  deemed 
necessary.  By  a  simple  expansion,  as  the  wealth  and  population  of  the 
nation  grow,  this  force  can  be  increased  to  the  ultimate  one-tenth,  and 
thus  the  reorganization  here  rocommeuded  would,  without  ehaoge, 
answer  all  demands  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  following  detailed  statement  will  indicate  the  necessity  and  pro- 
posed distribution  of  the  artillery  force  above  suggested.  In  making 
this  distribution  regard  has  been  had  as  far  as  possible  to  the  proper 
ratio  between  the  proposed  peace  garrison  and  the  estimated  wwr  gar- 
rison. At  the  same  time  tlio  actual  existing  accommodations  for  troops, 
as  well  ^s  the  proximity  of  the  places  named  to  the  more  important 
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masses  of  organized  militia  in  our  sea-coast  States,  have  influenced  the 
distribution  here  recommended : 

BattoriM. 

Fort  Preble,  Portland,  Mo 2 

Bostou,  Mass.: 

Fort  Warren 4 

Fort  Independence 2 

—  6 

Fort  Adams,  Narragansett  Bay 4 

Fort  Tnimbull,  New  London,  Conn 2 

Fort  Sohnyler,  East  River,  New  York 3 

Nanx>w8  and  Sandy  Hook : 

Fort  Hamilton 4 

Fort  Wadsworth 6 

—  10 

Delaware  River : 

Fort  Mifflin ' 2 

Fort  Delaware 2 

—  4 

Fort  McHonr>',  Baltimore,  Md • 3 

Washington  and  Lower  Potomac : 

Washington  Barracks 4 

Fort  Foote 2 

Fort  Washington 2 

Fort  Monroe,  Hampton  Roads 8 

Fort  Pulaski,  Savannah  River 2 

Galf  ports: 

Key  West 3 

Pcnsacola 2 

Mobile 1 

New  Orleans 3 

Galveston 1 

—  10 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco 8 

Fort  Cauby,  Columbia  River 2 

Total : 72 

Adding?  twelve  light  batteries,  tiie  whole  number  will  bo  eighty- 
four  (seven  full  regiments).  This  is  manifestly  the  least  number  of 
batteries  that  can  possibly  perform  the  service  required. 

Of  these  twenty-one  posts,  not  more  than  seven,  viz,  Forts  Adams, 
TrambuUy  Hamilton,  Wadsworth,  Washington  Barracks,  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco,  and  Fort  Canby,  are,  or  upon  the  completion  of  work 
now  in  progress  soon  will  be,  ready  to  receive  the  proposed  garrisons. 
I  resi)ectfaUy  recommend  that  the  more  or  less  extensive  additions 
and  repairs  to  the  barracks  and  quarters  which  will  be  necessary  to 
accommodate  tlie  reqaired  garrisons  at  the  other  posts  be  made  as 
soon  as  {)racticablo.  Until  tlic  work  of  fortification  is  begun,  the 
oonstmction  of  barracks  at  Charleston,  Mobile,  and  Galveston  is  nc^t 
recommended ;  the  garrisons  of  these  posts  to  be  kept  for  the  pres- 
ent at  Atlanta,  Key  West,  Pensacola,  and  New  Orh?ans.  No  garrison 
is  now  recommended  for  Wilmington  or  the  mouth  of  Gape  Feaz 
Biver,  because  this  ])oint  is  one  of  the  last  to  be  fortified.  Moreover 
the  amall  forcw  available  for  garrisoning  the  Atlantic  coast  should 
be  concentrated  towards  the  north<'rn  and  stmthern  extremities,  the 
partB  most  liable  to  sudden  attack  in  the  event  of  war. 
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I  also  recommend  that  barracks  and  quarters  for  one  regiment  of 
infantry  be  constructed  at  Plattsburgh,  New  York,  and  would  suj:- 
gest  that  special  appropriations  be  asked  for  to  provide  all  the  build- 
ings required  at  these  important  Eastern  posts,  as  has  been  done 
heretofore  for  the  more  important  and  permanent  posts  of  the  West 

I  also  recommend  that  estimates  be  submitted  for  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  complete  the  important  posts  heretofore  especially  author- 
izedy  so  that  the  work  may  be  finished  without  delay.  The  abandon- 
ment of  posts  no  longer  useful  and  the  concentration  of  the  troops  at 
the  most  desirable  stations,  according  to  the  well-matured  plans  of 
the  War  Department  approved  by  Congress,  depend  upon  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  central  posts. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  SOHOFIELD, 

Major- Qeneral^  Commanding. 
Hon.  Bedfield  Pboctob, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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HEADQUARTERS  OF  REGIMENTS. 

CAVALRY. 


1.  Fort  Cnster,  Mont. 

2.  Fort  Wallft-Walla,  Wash. 

3.  Fort  Clark,  Tex. 

4.  Fort  Lowell,  Ariz. 

5.  Fort  Reno,  Ind.  T. 


6.  Fort  Wingate,N.  Hex. 

7.  Fort  Riley,  Kans. 

8.  Fort  Mead,  Dak. 

9.  Fort  RobiuBon,  Nebr. 
10.  Fort  Apacbe,  Ariz. 


ARTILLERY. 


1.  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

2.  Fort  Adams,  R.  I. 

3.  Wasbington  Barracks,  Wa8bington,D. 

C. 


4.  Fort  McPberson,  Ga. 

5.  Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


INFANTRY. 


1.  Angel  Island,  Cal. 

2.  Fort  Omaba,  Nebr. 

3.  Fort  Snelling,  Minn. 

4.  Fort  Sberman,  Idabo. 

5.  Fort  Bliss,  Tex. 

6.  Fort  Leavenwortb,  Kans. 

7.  Fort  Logan,  Colo. 

8.  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebr. 

9.  Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz. 

10.  Fort  Marcy,  N.  Mex. 

11.  Madison  Barracks,  N.  Y. 

12.  Fort  Yates,  Dak. 

13.  Fort  Supply,  Ind.  T. 


14.  Vancouver  Bks..  Wasli. 

15.  Fort  Bnford,  Dak. 
1().  Fort  Douglas,  Utah. 

17.  Fort  D.  A.  Russell.  Wyo. 

18.  Fort  Clark,  Tex. 

19.  San  Antonio.  Tex. 

20.  Fort  Assinniboine,  Mont, 

21.  Fort  Sidney,  Nebr. 

22.  Fort  Keough,  Mont. 

23.  Fort  Wayne,  Mich. 

24.  Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex. 

25.  Fort  Missoula,  Mont. 
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EBPORT  OP  THE  SUKGEON-GENEaAL. 

IIEALTU  OF  THE  ARMY. 

The  mean  streDgth  of  the  commands,  oflicors  and  men,  white  and 
colored,  from  which  medical  reports  were  received  during  the  year 
amounted  to  24,726.  There  were  31 ,420  admissions  to  sick  report,  of 
which  25,415  were  for  disease  and  6,005  for  injury,  equivalent  to  1,270.73 
entries  for  every  thousand  men  of  the  sti*ength  preseut,  aud  giving  a 
daily  or  constant  sick  nite  of  a  little  over  4  per  cent,  of  the  command. 
The  deaths  numbered  218,  equivalent  to  an  annual  death-rate  of  8.15 
per  thousand  of  strength ;  and  the  discharges  for  disability  712,  equiva* 
lent  to  a  rate  of  27.75. 

A  brief  study  of  these  statements,  and  their  comparison  with  the  cor- 
resiK>nding  statistics  of  other  bodies  of  men,  will  suffice  to  show  that 
the  health  of  the  Army  during  the  year  has  been  well  up  to  the  average 
of  a  well-cared  for  force.  In  civil  life  the  health  of  a  community  is  de- 
termined by  a  consideration  of  the  death-rate  per  thousand  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  statistics  of  the  Army  ai-e  more  extensive  and  precise ; 
they  give  the  death-rate,  b}'  which  comparison  may  be  made  with  the 
corresponding  facts  collected  by  State  and  municipal  boards  of  health; 
but  they  give  also  the  number  of  cases  of  sickness  in  which  the  deaths 
occurred,  and«  what  is  of  most  importance  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
the  daily  sick-rate  or  percentage  of  non  eftective  men  in  the  aggregJite 
strength  present  and  the  number  of  men  lost  to  the  ticrvice  by  dis- 
ability occasioned  by  disease  or  injury. 

The  death-rate  for  the  year  was  lor  the  Army,  8.15 — whites,  7.55 ; 
colored,  13.66  per  thousand  of  strength.  The  corresponding  figures  for 
last  year  were  8.12,  7.85,  and  10.71 ;  and  for  the  decade  ending  Decern 
ber  31, 1886, 10.23,  9.07,  and  12.91.  This  is  a  satisfactory  showing,  as- 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  it  with  the  1886  mortality-rate  of  the  British 
army,  11.48,  or  of  the  Italian  army  for  the  same  year,  0.31 ;  but  that  it 
IS  not  so  low  as  it  might  be  under  improved  sanitary  conditions  and 
surroundings  is  evidenced  by  the  low  death-rate  for  1887  in  the  army  of 
Austria-Hungary,  6.95.  But  evidently  these  comparisons,  although 
showing  that  service  in  one  army  is  more  dangerous  than  in  another, 
tell  nothing  as  to  the  point  which  is  of  most  interest,  whether  the  deaths 
in  the  one  army  or  in  the  other  are  more  numerous  than  they  ought  to 
be  were  all  due  Ciire  taken  of  the  health  of  the  soldiers.  The  climate, 
eziMNiures,  and  fl])ecial  diseases  from  which  each  army  has  to  be  pro- 
tected are  probably  different ;  and  no  satisfactory  comparisons  as  to 
the  results  of  the  Ciire  exercised  in  protecting  the  men  can  be  made. 
There  is,  moreover,  another  source  of  dinieiilt>  in  etlecting  comparisons 
of  this  kind.  It  may  readily  be  seen  that  the  death-rate  c)t'  an  army  will 
have  a  certain  dependenci^  on  the  issue  or  withholding  of  discharges  for 
disability.  If  a  man  affected  with  an  inevitably  fatal  disease  be  dis- 
charge<l  that  he  may  go  home  to  die,  the  death  rate  is  correspondingly 
lessened. 

lu  comparing  the  rate  with  that  of  men  of  corresponding  ages  in  civil 
life  the  preponderance  of  violent  deaths  in  the  Army  must  be  consid- 
ered. This  preponderance  must  be  expoeted  from  the  natui-e  of  the 
service  of  the  M>hlier  :is  compared  with  the  more  restricted  and  defined 
conditions  of  danger  in  civil  life,  ilenee  to  eompare,  b.v  means  of  its 
dealh-ratC}  the  health  of  a  military  cominan<l  with  tliai  of  a  body  of 
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civilifviis  of  the  same  age,  deatbs  from  dlseaae  only  should  l>f  he!*!  \n 

view*     These  deaths  in  the  Army  daring  the  preseut  year  r  il 

0.00.    Tlie  death-rate,  from  disease,  of  civiUanw  of  tiie  mllitiii  • 

shown  by  the  tables  of  the  Tenth  OenMiis,  was,  duriujGr  the  ceiisi 
G.Sl^    But  on  the  one  hand  the  aeknowledfred  defects  of  thi 
returns  mast  be  remembered,  and,  on  tlie  other,  the  influence  v 
charges  from  the  Army  exercise  in  keeping  down  its  re**''*'' 
rate*    It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  make  accurate  compan  n 

the  death-rate  of  civilians  and  soldiei^s,  uor,  as  will  benou  puiUiiu  uut, 
is  this  needful. 

The  standard  of  comparison  for  the  health  of  an  army  is  its  '  vf 

anntiul  record*  Outside  of  unusual  vicissitudes,  exposure,  and  v , 
and  of  the  insanitary  conditions  which  bring  disease  and  deal ; 
ranks  of  an  army  during  campaigns,  the  sanitary  surroundin 
soldier  do  not  vary  much  from  year  to  year  exeei)t  in  so  i\\T  a  t 

moditJed  by  intelligent  efforts  for  their  improvement.     What  i 

accomplished  in  the  past  should  therefore  be  ellected  in  the  pp  ^  ni  ,  or 
a  satisfactory  explanation  should  be  given  of  the  cause  of  tin  :i  • . 
which  would  thua  be  converted  into  a  source  of  protection  for  t 

Excluding  deaths  from  injury  and  epidemics  of  cholera  and  yellt .., 

the  lightest  mortalit>"  record  of  the  United  States  Army  wa*  that  of 
the  year  1885,  when  the  rat^  of  4.70  was  recorded.  As  the  nit  -  *""  *ht 
past  year,  0.0i»,  is  by  no  means  markedly  in  excess  of  this  ex  1 

standard,  I  am  justified  from  this  point  of  view  in  claiming  th 
the  ycMrthe  health  of  the  Army  has  been  well  up  to  the  avti 
wen-cart*<l  for  force. 

The  tlT8(!harges  numbered  742,  equal  to  a  rate  of  27.75  per  1,000  of 
stn'rigth.    Tbis  is  but  slightly  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  the  year  1887, 
27.0S,  and  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  decade  euding  December 
31,  188fl,  32,30.     While  this  may  be  viewed  us  satisfactory  in  so  far  M 
it  is  a  better  record  than  is  given  r»y  many  of  our  past  years,  the  oor 
responding  rates  of  the  British  and  the  Italian  armies  for  18S4J, 
and  13.L*1>,  respectively,  and  of  the  army  of  Austria-Ilungary  for  ^     ., 
14.10,  manifest  clearly  that  there  is  a  fault  soniewliere  in  our  methods, 
or  that  our  men  break  down  more  readily  than  those  of  the    ---'••- 
mentioned.    The  latter  supposition  can  hardly  be  entertaineiT 
if  our  troops  become  disabled  thus  readily  they  would  die  in  pii 
but  their  death  rate,  as  already  shown,  compares  favorably  v, 
of  foreign  armies.    On  the  other  hand,  the  llrst  sn 
enedby  the  fact  that  of  the  712  discharged  meu  i 
<ioel:\red  by  the  medical  officers  who  issued  the  ccj 
ill  their  disabled  condition  when  they  were  enliste*  ^ 

denied  in  general  terms  by  the  otUcers  on  duty  at  the  i 
who  instance  the  careful  supervision  held  over  the  reci 
probationary  period,  and  suggest  that  the  post  surgeons  yj 
n>adily  to  the  importunities  of  dissatisfied  men.    It  is  difli<nl 
the  facts  in  thesse  cases,  bnt  one  fact  is  evident,  that  the 
discharges  for  disability  in  our  Army  is  excessive,  and  tha.  .«^^  -i 
c^re  should  be  taken  at  both  depots  and  posts  to  reduce  their  ni 
in  the  futoie. 

The  admissions  to  sick  i-eport  during  the  year  amounted  to  Vif70,i3 
aa  compared  with  1,248.88  in  1887  and  1,016.41>  during  thodeeade  eoding 

•TliHTMiln  luiimliii  u>ii  i>r  til.'  T^.iin.il   .^tj»toi,  white  and  colt>T«d.  b#twiiiiti  and  li^ 
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December  31,  1886.  When  these  a<linii^sious  are  conipared  with  those 
of  foreij^u  armies  our  service  api)ear8  to  a  disadvaiitii^e.  Thus,  the 
Anstria-IIungariaii  and  the  British  armies,  for  the  years  ah'eady  speci- 
fied, {rave  1,023.30  and  1,085.05  admissions,  respectively,  and  the  Italian 
797.80.  It  is  not  that  the  United  States  soldier  is  taken  sick  more  fre- 
qaently  than  his  brother-in-arms  in  Europe,  but  that  he  is  officially 
taken  on  sick-report  whenever  he  is  excused  from  duty  by  tho  medical 
officer,  however  trivial  the  cause.  When  it  is  observed  that  less  than 
half  of  the  70G.89  admissions  from  the  army  of  Italy  resulted  in  9.31 
deaths,*  while  the  1,270.73  of  the  United  States  troops  had  a  mortality 
of  only  8.15,  it  is  evident  that  the  admissions  in  the  two  instances  *do 
not  constitute  fiocts  of  equal  gravity,  and  are  therefore  not  available 
for  comparison. 

But  the  number  of  men  withdrawn  from  the  ag^egate  strength  of 
the  command,  the  average  number  on  sick  report  daily,  or  the  rate  of 
non-eftectiveness  from  disease  or  injur}-,  is  a  fact  of  equal  importance 
in  all  armies,  and  may  be  justly  used  for  purposes  of  comparison,  as  it 
embodies  not  only  the  number  of  admissions  but  the  gravity  of  the 
cases.  During  the  year  41.01  men  out  of  every  tbousand  were  constantly 
on  flick  reiM)rt  or  non-efl'ective,  as  compared  with  4i\«$8  during  the  year 
1887,  and  43.70  during  tho  preceiling  decade.  To  put  these  facts  in  dif- 
ferent terms:  The  average  loss  of  time  by  sickness  for  each  man  in  the 
Army  during  the  year  was  15..*{  days,  during  the  preceding  year  16.5, 
and  during  the  preceding  decade  15.0  days.  Here  tlie  accurately  kept 
records  of  the  meilical  department  give  a  clearly  defined  expression  to 
the  gradual  progress  that  is  being  made  in  practical  sanitation  and  the 
im]>rovenient  of  tho  condition  of  the  soldier.  This  progress  is  slow ; 
but  it  is  necessarily  so  as  we  advance  towards  the  rate  which  is  inevit- 
able on  account  of  the  liability  of  the  human  system  to  accident  and 
flickness.  If  we  look  ba«;k  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  to  the  years 
immediately  preceiling  or  following  the  war  of  tlie  n^bellion,  the  pro- 
gressive movement  may  b(^  better  ap])reciated.  The  average  death- 
rate  firom  disease,  exclusive  of  cholera  or  yellow-fever,  in  the  Army  dur- 
ing the  3'ears  1840-185J»,  but  not  including  the  years  of  the  Mexican  war, 
waa  18.98  per  thousand  of  stn^ngth,  and  the  corresponding  rate  of  the 
year  following  the  war  was  19.2!),  as  compared  with  the  rate  of  the 
present  year,  G.09. 

When  our  non-effective  41.91  per  thousand  of  strength  is  compared 
with  the  rates  of  the  foreign  armies  mentioned,  it  is  found  that  our  Army 
takes  a  middle  place  between  those  of  Italy  and  Austria- Ilungary  on 
the  one  hand,  34.41  and  39.94,  respectively,  and  (Jreat  liritain  on  the 
other,  67.69.  Or,  when  the  facts  are  expressed  as  time  lost  during 
the  year  by  each  man  of  the  ibrce,  the  15.3  days'  sickness  of  the  United 
States  soldier  is  placed  in  com]iarison  with  12.o()  on  the  part  of  the 
Italians,  14.58  on  the  part  of  the  Austria-llnngarian,  and  21.00  on  the 
part  of  the  British  soldier. 

A  bird'fl-eye  view  of  the  principal  facts  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  in  these  remarks  may  bo  found  in  the  following  tabular  statement: 

*  8oo  appondcil  puporn,  Tablo  V. 
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£?oTB  S.— Tho  ratiof  of  deaths  and  diAObarj;««  in  tbo  UDltcd  Stiitra  nod  Ibo  £ti£lUb  tfiAteft  wtP  \>mt^ 
on  tbe  ineui  ttrcDgtha  ft«  fambbod  by  tboir  respnotlrA  «d,jaUuit«-j»6U(«ral . 

The  average  strength  of  the  Army,  24,720,  waa  composed  of  22,3U 
white  and  2,416  colored  troops.  It  is  well  known  to  the  student  of 
vital  statistics  of  civil  life  that  the  death-rate  of  our  cities  which  havt 
a  mixed  popuhitioii  is  gfeuerally  greater  than  that  of  those  in  which 
there  is  no  colored  element.  The  death-rate  of  people  of  African  de- 
se^ot  is  always  higher  tlian  that  of  the  whites  living  in  the  same  settle- 
ment This  18  ascribed,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  comparative  poverty 
of  the  colored  people,  which  crowds  them  in  their  dwellings  in  the  Jess 
desirable  parts  of  the  locality'.  It  would  seem,  however,  from  the  med- 
ical reports  of  the  Army,  that  there  is  a  race  proclivity  to  dise^ise  mud 
death  ;  for  although  the  colored  troops  are  in  all  respects  subject  to  Ui^ 
same  influences  as  the  white  trooi>s  at  the  same  stations,  the  coses  of 
sickness,  and  notably  the  death-rates,  are  greater  among  them  Uuo 
among  the  whites.  Both  sets  of  men  are  selected  by  the  same  rocmit- 
iug  officers,  sent  to  the  same  depots,  transferred  for  service  to  the  fmmii 
posts,  lodge«l  in  similar  quarters,  provided  with  the  same  allowaocaof 
clotliing,  use  the  same  water  and  the  same  food -supplies,  p*    "  he 

same  duties  and  are  subject  to  the  same  exposures,  an<l  yet  <]  l*c 

year  the  admission  to  sick  report  from  the  coloretl  ranks  wert?  l^^Ui^-SJ 
per  thousand  of  htreugth  as  compared  with  1,249.71  among  thn  whtti»ji, 
the  non  ellectives  44.56  in  every  thousand  as  compared  with  le 

discharges  28.48  as  compared  with  27»67,  and  the  deathrate  1  ^.  o 

that  of  the  while  troops  w*as  only  7,55.  Last  year  a  similar  prepoadar- 
aoce  ]jrevailed  in  the  ailniisHions;  the  non  etlVctives  wiTe  4G.07  at 
against  41.01*;  the  discharges  3 1,7  las  against  26.6 1,  and  the  deaths  10,(ll| 
while  those  of  the  w^hite  troops  numbered  only  7.85  in  every  ♦!---- i*t(L 
Similar  results  are  observed  in  following  tlie  comparative  stat  i  k 

through  the  history  of  the  colored  troops  in  our  Army;  and  nn^  .h-u«<j 
race  |>roclivity  is  manifested  by  the  records  of  the  British  forties  U\  the 
West  Indies^  as  may  be  seen  by  the  folio wnig  tabular  statement : 
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The  five  most  important  of  tlie  classilied  causes  of  (lisal)ilit.v  among  the 
troops  during  tlie  year  stood  in  tlio  following  order  in  tlieir  relation  to 
the  production  of  non-elVectiveness :  Injuries  causing  8.30  of  the  total 
of  41.91  constantly  disabled;  venereal  <lisease,  5.24^ ;  diseases  of  the  re- 
8j*irator>'  organs,  3.87  ;  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  3.12,  and  mala- 
rial diseases,  3.12.  These  causes  held  the  same  ]>lace  in  order  of  impor- 
tance among  both  thn  white  and  the  colored  troops,  in  the  former  occa- 
sioning, 8.24,  5.18,  3.73,  3.30,  and  r>.13,  respectively,  and  in  the  latter, 
9.47, 5.84, 5.18, 4,  and  3.04. 

In  order  of  imj)ortance  in  relation  to  admissions  the  five  most  promi- 
nent of  the  classified  causes  were,  in  the  Army  as  a  whole,  inj  uries,  giWng 
rise  to  242.80  of  the  total  of  1,270.73  aduussions :  diseases  of  the  digest- 
ive organs,  173.00;  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  123.08;  malarial 
diseases,  118.22,  and  diarrho»al  diseases,  114.58.  The  same  order  held 
gootl  among  the  colored  troops:  Injuries, 300.50  ;  digestive,  247.10;  re- 
spiratory, 177.57  :  malarial,  1 10.93,  and  diarrlueal,  09.75 ;  but  among  the 
whites  malarial  iliseases  and  those  of  respiration  changed  places,  the 
order  being  llius:  Injurit»s, -'^^-^-J  digestive,  105.04;  malarial,  119; 
respiratory,  117.8t,  and  diarrhcoal,  110.18. 

In  1887  diarrhu»al  diseases  took  the  third  place  as  a  cause  of  admis- 
sions, the  rate  being  138.71,  the  other  causes  holding  the  same  position 
as  during  the  prrsont  year  exct*pt  fo:*  this  intfri)olation.  During  the 
decinle  entling  Dcciembor  31,  188(),  diarrlni^al  diseases  contended  with 
those  of  respiration  for  the  second  place,  the  tornier  having  204.95;  dis- 
eases of  digi\st  ion  held  the  fourth  place  with  1SS.02,  and  malarial  dis- 
eases the  tifth  with  184.  The  fall  of  the  ratos  of  respiratory,  diar- 
rhceal,  and  malarial  diseases  from  the  figures  just  given  to  123.08, 114.58, 
and  118.22  during  the  present,  year,  nuiy  be  set  down  as  evidence  of  the 
inen'ased  care  given  to  the  diet,  clothing,  and  quarters  of  the  Army. 

I  have  stated  that  the  rates  of  admission  per  tlKuisaiid  of  strength  in 
different  armies  are  not  susceptible  of  comiiarison  on  account  of  k)cal 
rulings  as  to  the  severity  which  calls  for  admission  ;  but  in  h)oking  over 
the  tables  of  comparison  it  is  evident  that  skin  ami  venereal  diseases 
occupy  a  more  luomiuent  place  as  causes  of  admissiou  amcmg  foreign 
armies  than  in  that  of  the  Tnited  States.  Of  the  1,023.30  admissions 
on  the  rolls  of  the  Austro-lluugarian  army,  in  1887,  skin' diseases  held 
the  first  i)lace  with  212.04  cases;  then  follow  diseases  of  the  digestion, 
I* rn?spi ration,  injuries,  and  lift hly,  venereal  diseases  with  a  rate  of  04.57. 
▲  Ill*  1,U85.05  admissions  in  the  ariuy  of  Great  Britain,  iu  1880,  consisted 
of,  first,  254.29  venereal;  then  follow  in  order  of  frequency,  with  sonui- 
what  over  one  humlred  eases  each,  digestive  an<l  malarial  diseases  and 
injuries,  ending  wi!h  105.17  skin  diseases.  Of  353.00  admissions  ])er 
thousand  of  strengtii  speeially  tabulated  in  the  Italian  r4'p(U't  for  1SS(), 
57.44  consisted  of  resi>irat(U'y  iliseasrs,  47.(>1  vem'n'al,  37.25  digestive, 
24.72  malarial  antl  l.\5S  int<»gumeMtary.  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  the  total  of  1,270.73  C(»mpriscd  80.8S  venereal  ami  70.40  cases  of 
iutegunientary  disease. 

The  causation  of  the  8.15  deaths  which  occurred  during  the  year  in 
every  th«msand  nu'U  of  the  Army,  as  a  wIk^Ic.  is  n'ferablc  mainly  to 
res]iiratory  diseases,  2.00 ;  injuries,  2.00;  tligesiive,  ..'Wi;  eireiilafory,  .04; 
and  Kpecilic  febrile,  .50.  TJie  prominenc^e  assumeil  by  diseases  of  the 
hiug  is  due,  as  will  be  seen  directly,  t(»  their  fatality  among  tin*  eolore<l 
troops.  Among  the  white  soldiers  injuries  give  the  largest  nunilicr  of 
deaths,  1.95,  and  lung  diseases,  1.5S,  take  si-eond  ])laee.  disease's  ofdi- 
f^tion  and  of  circulation  following  with  .t)l  and  .00,  resjicriivcly,  and 
•lieciflc  febrile  diseases  coming  iu  tifth  with  arato  of  .58  per  tiiousand  ; 
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but  among  the  colored  troops  lung  diseases  are  accoantable  for  no  less 
than  ().83  deaths,  a  rate  higher  than  that  produced  by  all  diseases  among 
the  whites;  injuries  are  second  in  order  of  fatality,  having  occasioned 
3.04  deaths,  while  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  diarrhceal  and  ma- 
larial troubles,  each  claim  the  third  place  with  a  rate  of  .76  per  then- 
sand. 

As  compared  with  last  year  there  has  been  an  increased  fatalityfrom 
diseases  of  the  lung,  occurring  chiefly  among  the  colored  troops,  and  a 
diminished  rate  for  diseases  of  digestion  and  specific  fevers,  the  classes  of 
disease  having  fallen  in  thus  in  their  order  of  fatality :  Injuries,  2.47; 
res[)iratory,  1.59 ;  specific  febrile,  .68 ;  diseases  of  the  nervous  and  of 
the  circulatory  systems,  each  .04.  The  preceding  decade  has  the  same 
order  of  fatality  as  the  year  1887  except  that  diseases  of  digestion  take 
the  fifth  place  with  .58  instead  of  those  of  the  nervous  system,  and  spe- 
cific ievers  have  the  higher  rate  of  .92. 

In  comparing  the  death-rates  caused  by  certain  gi^oups  of  diseases 
in  our  Army  with  the  same  class  of  facts  as  given  in  the  reports  of 
foreign  armies  there  is  little  to  attract  attention  except  the  entries 
under  the  heading  specific  febrile  diseases.  These  are  the  diseases 
against  which  measures  of  prevention  are  chiefly  directed,  not  merely 
because  their  introduction  may  be  prevented  and  their  prevalence  re- 
stricted by  suitable  measures,  but  because  of  their  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous character  when  a  focus  of  infection  has  once  become  established 
in  a  body  of  troops.  The  comparison  gives  a  favorable  showing  to  our 
records  for  the  past  year.  Our  death-rate  from  these  diseases  was  .56 
as  against  1.11  in  the  army  of  Austria-Hungarj',  2.70  in  the  Italian, 
and  3.73  in  the  British  army. 

The  absolute  number  of  deaths  during  the  year  was  182,  of  which 
135  were  caused  by  disease  and  47  by  injury.  Pneumonia  was  the 
most  deadly  of  the  single  causes,  its  result  having  been  fatal  in  39 
cases ;  typhoid  fever  caused  13  deaths ;  pulmonary  consumption,  12 ; 
heart  disease,  12 ;  peritonitis,  7  ;  diseases  of  the  liver,  7,  and  other  dis- 
eases of  the  digestive  organs,  9.  Of  the  deaths  from  injury  13  were 
caused  by  guusiiot  and  14  by  drowning. 

While  the  death-rate  of  the  Army  falls  mainly  under  a  few  headings, 
injuries  and  lung  disease,  for  instance,  contributing  one-half  of  the 
total,  the  discharges  for  disability  are  scattered  more  evenly  over  the 
classified  list  of  diseases.  Of  the  27.75  discharges  effected  by  medical 
oflicers  during  the  year,  from  2  to  3.5  are  charg^  against  each  of  tlie 
following  diseases :  Venereal  diseases,  injuries,  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  of  the  resi)iratory,  locomotor,  and  circulating  systems,  consti- 
tutional diseases,  and  those  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  notable  dif- 
ferences between  the  white  and  the  colored  troops  in  this  regard  are 
that  the  hitter  have  a  higher  rate  for  injuries  and  venereal  diseases  than 
the  whites,  4.93  and  4.55,  resi)ectivcly,  as  against  3.28  and  3.4S,  and  a 
lower  rate  for  nervous  diseases,  2.28  as  against  3.53. 

The  discharge-list  for  the  year  differs  so  little  from  that  of  1887  that 
the  statement  just  given  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  causes  might  be 
applied  with  accuracy  to  that  of  the  latter  year ;  and  if  the  numbers  in 
the  statement  were  exi)anded  so  as  to  read  from  2  to  4  instead  of  firom 
2  to  3.5,  it  would  be  equally  applicable  to  the  average  of  the  discharge- 
list  of  the  decade  immediately  preceding  the  year  1887. 

Comparing  the  list  of  the  present  year  with  those  of  the  foreign 
armies  mentioned,  lower  rates  than  with  us  are  found  in  the  latter 
under  almost  every  heading,  and  especially  under  that  of  venereal  dis- 
eases }  for  while  our  rate  in  this  case  is  3.59  out  of  every  thoosaDd  man, 
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tho  British  army,  which  we  have  seen  to  have  a  inucli  Ijir^or  uninber 
of  adiiiissious  of  this  kiud,  discharged  ouly  .37,  tho  Itnlian  nriny  Mi, 
or  one  man  in  125,000,  and  the  Austro-Uun^arian  .02,  or  a  truly  oxrcp- 
tional  case  in  every  50,000  men. 

The  absohite  number  of  discliargos  was  742,  of  wliitrb  (mO  were  for 
disease  and  92  for  the  results  of  injury,  i\m  (rlassififd  list  inohnlinjr  rnnt- 
ure  among  the  former.  Venereal  diseases  l(»ad  tlu^  list  as  rospi;TisibIo 
for  the  loss  of  96  men,  or  nearly  13  per  cent,  of  tlii^  total  nuiubor  of 
discharges;  rheumatism  and  diseases  of  the  circulation  (MUsim!  iholoijs 
of  f)0  men  each;  pulmonary  phthisis,  45;  insanity,  37;  ho.nia,  :)2', 
eye  diseases,  28 ;  epilepsy,  20 ;  miasmatic  diseases.  18;  broiK'liitis,  10; 
old  age  and  its  results,  14;  diarrha^a  and  dYSiMitory,  12,  and  diH(^io(  sof 
the  ear,  11.  Of  the  92  discharges  referable  to  irjury,  12  wdo  occa- 
sioniMi  by  sprains  and  contusions,  15  by  fractuics,  nml  23  by  gnnsliot. 

During  theye«ir  134 enlisted  men  weredischargi'd  iron.  tl'(^scrvir(»  and 
3  nt'ht  to  the  Insane  Asylum,  District  of  Cohnnbiji,  on  m'couiit  n\'  dis<;'.ses 
or  defects  which  existed  prior  to  enlistment.  Of  tl5:>  llU  <!i  ;c:::ir/i?M, 
12t>  were  on  certiticates  of  disability  an<l  5  by  order  of  ibo  vr^;-  I).'p:irt- 
ment;  122  were  among  white  and  12  among  colorod  troops;  i!  w^re 
from  the  cavalry,  16  from  the  artillery,  71  from  tho  iur.int»'y,  2  iVo'u  \\u\ 
bospitiil  corps,  and  1  from  the  i>rovost  ginird  of  tii-.*  »iiilit;iiy  ?  :i  !>ii. 
Fifty-three  of  tliesi3  men  were  examined  at  tin'  liriub  z\  •)•:;;  •,  D.iviu's 
Island,  X.  Y.,  34  at  Jefferson  Barnicks,  Mo.,  1)  at  t'llcuibiis '';MT;ii'ks, 
Ohio,  and  3S  jit  various  other  recruiting  stations. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cause  of  4lischarge  and  Lcngt Ik  of  time 
in  service  of  these  134  men : 
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In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  during  the  year  64.5  per  cent,  of  the 
applicants  for  enlistment  were  rejected  ♦  it  seemed  hardly  possible  that 
a  cbar^e  of  carelessness  coald  be  substantiated  against  the  recroiting 
service ;  nevertheless,  as  the  discharge  by  post  medical  officers  of  so 
many  men  for  disability  alleged  to  have  existed  prior  to  enlistment  re- 
flected so  strongly  on  the  medical  officers  connected  with  the  recruiting 
stations,  a  special  inquiry  was  instituted  in  a  number  of  cases  into  the 
history  of  the  recruits  while  at  the  depots.  These  men  had  been  ex- 
amined by  the  recruiting  officer  and  occasionally  by  a  medical  examiner 
at  the  rendezvous,  and  within  two  days  after  their  arrival  at  the  depot 
they  had  been  subjected  to  a  close  examination  under  the  rules  prescribed 
in  Greenleaf  s  Epitome,  Subsequently  they  were  detained  at  the  depot 
for  at  least  three  months,  during  which  they  not  only  performed  all  garri- 
son duties,  bat  were  under  observation  on  the  drill  ground  for  hoars  at  a 
time.  Having  thus  proved  their  ability  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  sol- 
dier, they  were  again  examined,  this  time  by  a  bojird  consisting  of  the 
commanding  officer  and  the  medical  officer  of  the  depot,  to  insure  that 
no  doubtful  material  should  bo  transferred  to  the  regiments.  A  man 
who  was  liable  to  break  down  from  an  existing  disability  would  be 
likely,  if  he  appeared  on  the  sick-report  at  all,  to  appear  as  affected  by 
reason  of  his  disability;  yet  of  the  9G  men  in  the  above  tabulation  who 
passed  their  probationary  term  at  the  depots  at  David's  Island,  Colum- 
bus Barracks,  and  Jefferson  Barracks,  4  only  were  treated  for  diseases 
akin  to  those  lor  which  thoy  were  finally  discharged,  although  no  less 
than  47  of  them  were  on  sick-report  at  one  time  or  another  during  their 
stay — 37  for  disease  and  10  for  injury.  In  most  of  the  cases  alio  the 
basis  on  which  tl»e  disability  was  subsequently  claimed  and  allowed  was 
noted  by  the  depot  surgeons  or  the  exam  ining  board,  duly  considered,  and 
decided  as  not  constituting  an  objection  to  enlistment.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men  who  enlist  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  and  sdT- 
ter  a  time,  when  the  pressure  is  no  longer  felt,  regret  the  step  that  they 
have  taken,  and  desire  to  be  again  free  from  the  restraints  of  military 
dis(n'pline.  If  any  of  these  have  a  physical  <lefect  which  is  not  of  itself 
sufficient  to  prevent  enlistment,  but  merely  to  cause  inquiry,  it  is  made 
lit  tie  or  much  of  by  the  soldier  according  as  his  object  is  to  enlist  or 
leave  the  service.  At  the  depot  it  is  concealed  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  medical  officer,  and  if  observed  is  slighted  as  of  no  moment.  After 
assignment,  when  military  restraint  becomes  irksome  or  personal  inter- 
ests are  involved  in  a  return  to  civil  life,  the  defect  and  the  disability  it 
engenders  are  pressed  into  the  observation  of  the  post  surgeon  and  com- 
pany commander  until  a  discharge  for  disability  is  obtained.  The  cases 
specially  examined  were  of  this  nature ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  if 
the  whole  hivStory  of  each  of  these  cases  of  discharge  could  be  elicited 
they  would  be  found  in  the  majority  of  instances  to  belong  to  this  class. 
An  important  lesson  is  taught  by  this  record  which  should  be  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  medical  oflicers  connected  with  the  recruiting  service: 
To  enlist  no  man  who  has  any  physical  defect  which  at  a  future  time 
might  be  made  the  basis  of  an  alleged  permanent  disability. 

The  following  extracts  give  the  views  of  depot  surgeons  on  the  above 
list  of  discharges : 

David's  Uland,  N.  F.,  Surgeon  J.  V.  D.  Middleton  :  **  Considering  tho  carofal  ex- 
aminations at  thin  depot,  and  tbo  number  ol'  recruits  eliminated,  it  is  incouiprehen- 
Bible  to  me  that  bo  lar^e  a  unmbor  oi  luon  uro  discbarsrcd  fur  disability  so  soon  after 
joining  their  regiments." 
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Of  a  cnM?  (liseliargod  for  feeble  heart  action,  Snrj^eon  V.  B.  Ilnhbanl,  ColumhM 
Darrarktf  Ohio,  sa\'»:  "  I  ntate,  without  (lualiliciition,  tii:it  it  would  have  been  a 
]ihvsical  itiiiKxwibility  furhiui  tuhavn  oxucutcd  tliu  violent  oxcici.si*H  required  of  every 
recruit  at  thi>  seoouil  oxaiuination  u\um  his  arrival  at  tiie  depot  aud  tbo  sotting  up 
drillH  to  which  tho  recruits  are  subjvciod,  witli  any  marked  or  notioeaWe  feebh-ness 
of  heart's  action.-'  Of  acflHo  <liHc.harjjcd  for  mental  imbecility  he  n^mavks:  "  Noth- 
iu{;  abnormal  in  his  mental  conditiou  could  be  detected  attheexamiuutious;  he  went 
through  the  pn-scribed  exercises  iu  a  satisfactory  uianner,  and  auswcre<l  all  ques- 
tiiMia  intelli^r^'^My."'  Couccruinj;  a  case  diichar;;cd  for  an  old  wound  of  tlie  left  ankle 
he  oays:  ''The  injury  wa^  noticed  at  rxiiniiniition,  au<l,  in  order  to  test  wht^ther 
the  wound  ati'ected  the  movements  of  the  joint,  lio  was  pnt  throu<i;;h  an  exercis<^  of 
hopping  upon  tbe  toes  of  the  h?tt  f«H>t  over  a  distance  of  forty  yards  or  more,  which 
exerrise  he  executed  perfectly,  showing  no  lameness  or  disability  of  the  joint.  Ho 
\i*,  undoubtedly,  a  maiin;;erer,  and  has  evidently  ini])osrd  upon  the  surj^eon  who 
^uve  the  certilicate  for  his  diN<'lini-;;e.  liiMtiNul  of  being  disidnirged  from  tho  service 
lur  the  alleged  disability,  he  should,  in  my  <»pinion,  liave  been  brought  before  a  gen- 
eral court-uiartial  and  tried  and  punishi'd  fur  malingf-nn;^.  I  remember  this  case 
very  distinctly  from  the  fact  that  srvenil  nionllis  ag(»  the  siddier  again  appeared  at 
thia  de]iot,  haviiig  (Milisted  at  Detroit  under  the  name  of  .lames  II.  Burt.  He  waa 
rccftgniiced  aud  held  over  at  the  second  examination  by  reasoit  of  fraudulent  enlist* 
jneiii,  having  been  previously  dihchargcd  I'or  disability.'  At  this  examination  he  waa 
a;:ain  rigiilly  examined  by  my'<*'lf  and  AssiHtimt  Surgeon  1$.  O.Taylor  as  to  injury  of 
tilt:  left  ankle  joint  and  put  through  thr  ^anie  violent  exrrcise  iis  mentioned  above 
rn  th«^  occasion  of  Iiis  first  examination,  but  no  impediment  in  movement  or  weakness 
«if  the  joint  existed.  Upon  my  reoommendation  tlie  man  was  held  to  service  by  tho 
bc-ard  of  inspectors,  which  action  was  a|)proved  by  the  proi»er  authorities.  Ho  has 
Mpeo  been  assigned  to  Battery  A,  Secon<l  Artillery,  and  is  now  in  the  Korvice." 

Jrffernon  iiarrackit.  Mo.,  Surgeon  E.  McCiellan  :  **A  very  imjxtrtant  part  of  the  duly 
of  medical oHicers  at  this  station  in  the  examination  of  recruits  who  arrive  from  tho 
var'.ouH  rendrzvous,  and  of  such  persoiirt  as  present  themselves  for  enlistment.  Tho 
n*ci*n1s  show  that  in  IW?1,  •^,(it)0  recruitN  were  examined  ;  in  1H52,'>,  1.3*24  recruits  were 
cxaniineil  on  arrival  and  IV.i  for  enlist  men  I  ;  in  ]>»(),  \i,ilVJ  were,  examined  on  ar- 
rival and  111  for  euli^tnM'nt :  in  l"'*^/,  *.i.].*)L  on  arrival  and  147  for  eiilistiuiMit ;  iu 
thtf  lifHt  SIX  niontliH  of  ld^:<,  1,1.VJ  were  exaiiiiut>d  on  arrival  aud  I'il  for  enlistment; 
making  a  total  of  DiKV^  examinations.  Each  recruit  who  is  assigned  to  a  regi  iient  is 
■ubjected  to  a  careful  in*«pi*eti(n)  before  h«^  leaves  the  depot.  This  tiual  examination 
JA  as  thorougli  as  llio  <iriginal.  Si*,  vera  I  times  during  my  tiMiii  of  duty  at  this  depot 
I  have  been  calied  upon  to  oxplain  tin*  reported  di.Nability  of  eerfain  recruits  who 
have  been  assigned  to  regiineniH.  In  this  eonneeiiou  I  disire  to  state  that  no  man 
ba*!  lN*en  atiiiwed  to  leave  tho  depot,  to  uiy  kiiowleilge,  roru.'erning  whiMti  any  doubt 
WHS  had  as  to  his  iN-ing  able  to  lu-rform  tlw  diilii'sni:!  soldier.  1  have  on  several  oc- 
C2ftj«ioiin  allowed  men  whti  were  ronvah'Siisig  to  h*av<^  iMtore  they  were  fully  recov- 
ern!,  that  they  might  obtain  tlie  beiietir.  of  a  chaTigi^of  climate,  hut  on  such  occasions 
it  bji*  been  my  cuhiom  to  transfer  the  luau  to  the  hosjiital  of  the  station  to  whieh  he 
waM  going,  or  to  communieate  perst»nally  with  the  niedic.il  otiicer  al  that  station." 

Influence  of  nrjc  and  lettpth  of  spy  rice  on  the  rates. — Soliliors  of  thefiije 
2o-2illi;ul  siiL  adiinssioii  rate,  i,li.'il).st),  similar  to  that  of  thr  axTiago  of 
the  Army,  l,-7<>.7.'3;  yoiuijjcr  moiicatiMMiion*  ficsinrntiy  on  sick  ivjMjrt; 
oilier  iiieij  less  friM]ueiitly.  The  age  -5-iii)  liatl  als(»  the  average  of  iion- 
eOecitiveness  of  the  Anny:  youiij^er  men  hail  a  lar'::<'i*  rate  on  aeooiint 
of  the  greater  freqiieiiey  of  iheir  adtni.s.sinns;  ohUr  itieii  lia<I  a  smaller 
rate  up  to4.i  \ears,  but  al'ler  this  u^o  the  rate  of  non  eiVeetivenes.s  be- 
Ciinii;  greater — in  otlu*r  wonls,  the  veteran  soMier  appeared  less  fre- 
quently on  tin's  Nirk  list,  but  when  ImmH*!  appear  tlieeaii.se  wasstieh  that 
hi*  hail  to  remain  non  elfeelive  for  a  considerable  perioil.  In  the  easo 
of  deaths  tho  rate  ineri»asetl  inaike<lly  alt«M'  U)  ye:iis  of  age;  0  to  7  |M»r 
thoiisaiiil  of  sti-ength  np  to  ,'S!I  >ears  of  age  ;  IL'  (Inrinir  the  agi*  -4()-ll; 
l.'i  (liirin;; -l.V-lt^  ami  21  iluring  oO-.')!.  8o  also  tlie  ratio  of  <l«'aths  to 
ndinissidii.s  was  small  am<»iig  tin*  y(Miiii;('r  men  who  <  anie  fnij  neiitly  on 
Kick  re|M)rt,  ra?i;(in^  from  1  deaths  per  thoii'^anil  eases  amon^r  those 
under  20  years  of  a;^'e,  (Jamon;^  tiiosi-  from  lM)  tt).'>.'),  ami  S  from.V>  to.iO, 
up  to  13  arnoi!;;  men  of  40-11,  K!  amoiiir  tlit'-e  oi'  l.VTiO  years,  a!id  21 
per  thou-Hdud  admissions  of  those  from  rii)-.';!  ,Neai.s  of  a^c. 
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Similar  results  are  obtained  when,  instead  of  age,  length  of  service 
is  regarded:  Those  who  were  serving  their  third  year  had  an  admission 
rate  of  1,250.48,  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Army  as  a  whole;  those 
who  had  not  served  so  long  had  larger  rates,  and  those  who  had  served 
longer  had  smaller  rates,  with  the  exception  of  the  men  who  were  serv- 
ing  the  first  year  of  their  first  re-enlistment.  Men  having  five  to  fif- 
teen years  of  service  gave  the  lowest  rates  of  non-effectiveness. 


REPORT  OP  THE  PUBLIOATIO]^  OF  THE  WAR  RECORDS. 

Wae  Department, 
Office  of  the  Board  of  Publication  of  the 

Official  Records  of  the  Rebellion, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  IG,  1889. 

Sm:  The  following  report  of  the  Board  of  Publication  of  the  Official 
Records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  is  respectfully  submitted  for  the 
information  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War : 

On  July  1, 1889,  the  state  of  the  work  was  as  follows:  Volumes  XXIV 
to  XXIX,  iuchi8ive,  comprising  fourteen  books,  were  stereotyped,  and 
the  indexes  to  Volumes  XXIV  and  XXV  were  nearly  completed.  The 
manuscript  of  Volumes  XXX  to  XXXVIII  was  in  an  advanced  state 
of  preparation  for  publication. 

So  soon  as  the  appropriation  for  the  current  year  became  available, 
the  indexes  to  Volumes  XXIV  and  XXV  were  completed  and  the  orders 
for  ]>rinting  issued.  Work  on  the  indexes  of  Volumes  XXVI  and 
XXVI  t  was  be<?un,  and  the  compilation  of  the  volumes  from  XXXIX 
forward  was  continued.  As  a  result,  at  the  date  of  this  report,  Volumes 
XXIV  and  XXV  (Vicksburg  and  Chancellorsville),  comprising  five 
books,  have  been  printed  and.  bound,  and  are  in  course  of  distribution. 
The  index  to  Volume  XXVII  (Gettysburg)  is  about  completed,  and  the 
order  for  printing  Parts  I  and  II  will  be  issued  on  October  20.  The 
index  to  Part  III  of  Gettysburg  will  be  completed  in  time  to  send  that 
vojjinie  to  press  on  October  31,  while  the  index  of  Volume  XXVI 
(Port  Iludsouj  will  be  completed  and  the  books  printed  during  the 
month  of  November.  To  sum  up,  ten  volumes,  comprising  the  important 
campaicns  of  Chancellors\ille,  Gettysburg,  Vicksburg,  and  Port  Hud- 
son, wiil  have  been  printM  and  distributed  on  or  before  December  1, 
l8vS9.  The  indexing  of  Volumes  XXVIII  (Charleston  Harbor),  XXIX 
(Mine  Kun),  XXX  (Chickamauga),  and  XXXI  (Chattanooga  and  Knox- 
ville)  will  lully  occupy  the  attention  of  the  indexing  force  during  the 
remainder  of  the  liscal  year. 

Since  July  1,  two  parts  each  of  Volumes  XXX  and  XXXI  have  been 
stereotyped.  Part  III  of  Volume  XXX  will  go  to  press  on  October  31, 
and  tlie  corresponding  part  of  Volume  XXXI  on  or  before  December 
31,  18«S9 :  at  which  date  the  work  will  be  in  type  up  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1803. 

A  thorough  examination  of  the  records  of  the  Department  develops 
the  fact  thiit  many  volumes  already  compiled  and  which  were  believed 
to  be  c()Tn])lete,  especially  those  containing  correspondence,  stand  in 
need  of  considerable  revision  before  they  are  sent  to  the  press.    This 
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Tevision  will  codsudio  from  two  to  five  moutlis  of  tiino  in  oach  case,  <lo- 
peiidinii:  upon  the  aiuouiit  of  now  matter  <level<>i>r»I.  It  \\\\\  iinr<»ase 
conftiderably  the  sizoof  the  vohuntis,  but  will  :\{\d  ^rt':itl,v  to  thoir  au- 
cunicy  and  coniplotene^a  and  will  cause  no  material  delay  in  i)ubliea- 
tiou. 

The  work  of  compilation  of  the  second  series,  relating:  to  prisoners  of 
war,  was  taken  in  hand  by  Mr.  Leslie  J.  Perry  immediately  upon  his 
ap])oiu1ment  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Publication.  Much  pre- 
liminary work  has  been  done  by  him  in  the  mattur  of  examination  and 
selection  of  material,  and  the  series  will  be  well  advanced  during  the 
current  liscal  year.  The  third  member  of  the  IJoanl,  -Mr.  Joseph  W. 
Kirkley,ofthe  Adjutanr-GenerarsOflice,  was apj^ointedon  July  L*2,  ISSO, 
and  a.ssumed  charge  of  the  preparation  of  returns  of  strength,  rosters 
of  oiganization,  and  tables  of  casualties,  together  with  the  supervisiim 
of  the  ])roof -reading  of  the  volumes  of  the  iirst  8«*ries — an  important 
de])artment  of  the  work  and  one  ujion  which  he  has  ])een  engagetl  i'or 
a  number  of  years. 

Apart  from  the  selection  of  material,  no  work  has  been  done  on  the 
volunieK  of  Series  HI  and  IV  during  the  year.  The  index  of  the  maps 
and  plans  has  been  completed,  and  the  ])reparation  of  an  index  of  places 
mentioned  in  each  volume  of  the  several  series  has  been  commenced. 

To  continue  the  publication  of  the  volumes  during  the  current  tis(;al 
year  $100,00<)  was  appropriated  by  the  act  of  March  2, 1880.  This  sum 
will  be  expended  as  follows : 

Priut iDR  and  binding  ten  books,  at  an  .iver.igo  cost  of  ^0,r>00  cacli 8<'>ri,  000 

t<tc?rt>otyiMiig,  pioof-readin^,  ctf.,  of  six  books,  at  an  avcruce  cost  of  $-l,Oi)0 

t'SK'h : 2I,0(»0 

HtiTeotyiiinf;  of  ton  indox(%  at  §3.')0  i»adi W/oiU) 

BalarieH  of  two  conimiHuionvrN,  ut  $3,r>00  each 7,  UUO 

Cuntiugi'ucius fiOO 

100,  ono 

To  carry  on  the  work  at  the  rate  of  ex])edition  required  by  the  act.  of 
March  1',  1881),  it  will  be  necessary  that  at  least  eighteen  volumes  should 
be  printed  during  the  current  year.  Of  this  number  ten  have  been  pro- 
vide<l  for.  Tor  the  publication  of  eight  more,  85<>,00<)  will  be  rccpiired, 
and  an  estimate  for  that  amount  has  been  submitttul.  During  the  liscal 
jear  ending  June  3(>,  181U,  $LMH)j(K)0  will  be  required  toenabh^  the  work 
of  publication  to  bo  continued  at  the  rate  established  by  the  act  of  March 
2, 1889. 
BespectfoUy  submitted. 

Geo.  R.  Davis, 
Major  and  thuUjvAdroattc^  U,  S.  Armij. 
Lest-:k  J.  Pkkuv,  Mtmher. 
J.  \V.  KiuivLKY,  Mtmbcr. 
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BEPORT  OP  THE  BOARD  OF   VISITORS   TO   THE   irariTED 
STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

BOARD  OF  VISITORS,  JUNE,  1889. 

APPOINTED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  General  LEW  WALLACE  (President) Crawfordsville;  Indiana. 

2.  Rev.  ARTHUR  EDWARDS,  D.  D.  {Secretary) Chicago,  Illinois. 

3.  Prof.  LEROY  D.BROWN Reno.  Nevada. 

4.  Rev.  B.  W.  CHIDLAW,  J),I>,  (Fice-Prendeni)  ....• Cleves,  Ohio. 

5.  NATHAN  8,  LINCOLN,  M.  D AVashington,  District  of  Columbia. 

6.  Prof.  C.  M.  PINKERTON Perky,  Iowa. 

7.  Capt.  CHARLES  KING,  U.  S.  Army,  retired Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

APPOINTED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SENATE. 

8.  Hon.  CUSHMAN  K.  DAVIS St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

9.  Hon.  JOHN  W.  DANIEL Lynchbcrgh,  Virginia. 

appointed  BY  tile  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

10.  Hon.  S.  M.  ROBERTSON Baton  Rougk,  Louisiana. 

IL  Hon.  GEORGE  W.  STEELE* Marion,  Indiana. 

12.  Hon.  S.  S.  YODER Lima,  Ohio. 

To  the  Secretary  of  TTar,  the  President  of  the  Senate^  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives : 

The  following  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  for  1889  is  respectfully  submitted. 
The  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  provide  as  follows : 

Sec.  1327.  There  shall  be  appointed  every  year,  in  the  following  manner,  a  Board 
of  Visitors  to  attend  tlife  annual  examination  of  the  Academy.  Seven  persons  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  two  Senators  and  three  members  of  the  Honse  of 
Representatives  shall  be  designated  jis  visitors  by  the  Vice-Pn;sident  or  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Kopresentatives,  respect- 
ively, at  the  session  of  Congress  next  preceding  such  examination. 

Sec.  1328.  It  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  inquire  into  the  actual 
state  of  the  discipline,  instrnctions,  police  administration,  fiscal  affairs,  and  other 
concerns  of  the  Academy.  The  visitors  appointed  by  the  President  shall  report 
thereon  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  the  information  of  Con^res**,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session  next  sncceeding  such  examination,  and  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives designated  as  visitors  shall  report  to  Oungrcss,  within  twenty  days  after 
the  meeting  of  the  session  next  succeeding  the  time  of  their  appointment,  their  action 
as  such  visitors,  with  their  views  and  recommendations  concerning  the  Academy. 

Skc.  1329.  No  compensation  shall  bo  ma^Ie  to  tlie  members  of  such  Board  beyond 
the  imyment  of  their  expenses  for  board  and  lodging  whil«  at  the  Academy,  and  an 
allowance,  not  exceeeding  eight  cents  a  mile,  for  traveling,  by  the  shortest  mail-ronte, 
from  their  respective  homes  to  the  Academy,  and  thence  t-o  their  homes. 

A  subsequent  act,  approved  March  3,  1877,  making  appropriations 
for  the  Academy  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  explains  that — 

The  expenses  allowed  by  section  thirteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  the  Revisetl 
Statutes  shall  be  paid  as  follows :  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  shall  receive 
not  exceeding  eight  cents  per  mile  for  each  mile  trnvi'led,  by  the  most  direct  route, 
from  his  residence  to  West  Point  and  return,  and  shall,  in  addition.  i*eceive  live  dol- 
lars per  day  for  expenses  during  each  day  of  his  service  at  West  Point. 

In  accordance  with  these  provisions  of  the  law  relating  thereto,  the 
following  Board  of  Visitors  was  duly  appointed,  and  requested  to  con- 
vene at  the  Military  Academy  on  or  before  Saturday,  June  1  1889: 

*  Not  present.  , 
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APPOINTED  BY  TUK  PJIKSIDENT  OF  THE   UXITED  STATES. 

1.  General  I^w  Wallace Crawfordsville,  Iiid. 

2.  Rev.  Arthur  Edwards,  D.  D Chicago,  111. 

3.  Prof.  LeRovD.  Brown Reno,  Nov. 

4.  Rev.  B.  W.  Chidlaw,  1).  D ClevcB,  Ohio. 

5.  Dr.  Nathan  S.  Lincoln Wa»hiiigton,  D.  C. 

r».  Prof.  C.  M.  Pinkcrton Perry,  Iowa. 

7.  Capt.  Charles  King,  U.  S.  Army,  retired Milwaukee,  Wis. 

APPOINTED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  TIIK  SENATE. 

e.  lion.  Cnshnian  K.  Davis St.  Paul,  Minn, 

9.  Hon.  John  W.  Daniel Lynchhargh,  Va. 

APPOINTED  BY  THE  SPEAKER  OF  TME   IIOCSE   OK   RErKESFNTATIVES. 

10.  Hun.  S.  M.  Robertson ' Baton  Ronge,  La. 

11.  Hod.  George  \V.  Steele Muriuu,  Ind. 

Pi.  Hon.  S.  S.  Yoiler Lima,  Ohio. 

It  bein^  iiisulc  known  tliat  a  innjority  of  this  Board  had  arrived  at 
Wt»8t  Point  and  were  at  the  ]i(»tel,\i  nieotin^j  was  called  in  the  Board 
r<'Oms  {Saturday  evening,  June  1.  inspection  of  the  list  of  appointees 
showed  that  the  foUowlnjj  members  were  present :  General  Lew  Wal- 
lace, Kev.  Dr.  Arthur  Pxlwards,  L*rof.  Leiiov  J>.  Brown,  Bev.  Dr.  B.  W. 
Chidlaw,  >'athan  S.  Lincoln,  M.  1).,  Prof.  C.  M.  Pinkerton,  Capt.  Charles 
King,  U.  iS.  Aniiy,  retired,  and  (Senator  Daniel. 

ORGANIZATION. 

After  general  informal  conversation  respecting  tlio  coming  duties  of 
the  Board,  {Senator  Djuiiel  nominated  General  Wallace  as  president, 
and  Professor  Pinkerton  nominated  Bev.  i)r.  Arthur  I^Idwards  as  sec- 
retary, of  the  Bo:ird,  and  the  two  nominees  wer<»  I'lected.  l>y  common 
and  unanimous  consent,  Kev.  i)r.  Chidlaw  wns  «»lected  viet^inesident. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  invite  (Jenenil  J.  (r.  I*arke,  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Military  Academy,  to  visit  the  l^oard  rooms,  and  to  join 
in  the  informal  conversation  respecting  tlie  interests  in  his  charge. 
Therefore  Genersil  Parke  came  into  the  Board  rooms  and  cheerfully 
tendered  all  i>ossible  assistance  to  tiujilitate  the  inspections  and  labors 
of  the  Visitors.  The  conversation  tended  greatly  to  render  the  initial 
work  of  the  Board  thorough  and  pleasant. 

After  this  visit  by  the  Superintendent,  (.-aptain  King,  Senator  Daniel, 
aud  the  secretary  of  the  Board  were  a])poiiited  t(»  rejiort  titles  for  the 
sul)Committees,  and  to  distribute  work  tor  tlie  same. 

Before  adjournment  each  member  of  the  Doaid  was  put  in  possession 
of  a  copy  of  the  following: 

ORDER  OF   EXAMI\ATIf»\S  AND   MIMTAKY  EXEKCISES. 
[OiiU-irt  No.  7(1.] 

Orders  No,  7G.]  llEAD'^rAUTKUs  r.  S.  Mititakv  Acai>i:mv, 

lift  I'o-r.t,  ,\.    )'.,  Man  ir.,  l-r-L». 

I.  Tho  annnal  oxaminniion  \\\\\  lM^<;iii  on  Sai unlay,  tlu-  !^t  jtroxitno,  and  continne 
ilaily.  Siindnvii  r\roi»ttMl,  tVnni  !•  o'rlo(  k  a.  ni.  till  I  n'«'!«i<-k  }>.  ni.,and  from  'J.oOo'cIuck 
p.  III.  rin  4.:U)  oVIoc'k  p.  in.,  nntil  iinishi-ij. 

II.  Tho  Acadt'niir  Iloanl  \vill  ]m>  liivitlfil  into  two  cmninittociA. 
The  fintt  cnuirnitrt'o  will  li<'  compoKtMl  of — 

The  PnilVN?i«i-  of  Natnral  and  K\'p«'iinifnta]  JMiilosopliy, 

The  PmfcHHor  of  Mailinnatir-. 

'Hie  ProfoHHurof  l.'ivil  ami  Military  Kn-^iiin'rin;:, 

The  InHtructor  of  OnhLinic  ami  (innncrv,  anil 

TLe  Instructur  of  I'latMical  Military  Kn^inooring. 
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The  second  committee  will  be  composed  of— 

The  Professor  of  Modern  Langaages, 

The  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology, 

The  Professor  of  History,  (Jcography,  and  Ethics, 

The  Professor  of  Law,  and 

The  Commandant  of  Cadets. 
The  first  committee  will  sit  in  the  library  and  examine  orally- 
(1)  The  third  class  in  mathematics. 
hi)  The  first  class  in  engint'ering. 

(3)  The  second  class  in  natural  and  experimental  philosophy. 

(4)  The  first  class  in  ordnance  and  gunnery. 
And  by  written  examination — 

The  fourth  class  in  mathematics,  at  8  a.  m.,  June  3,  in  Room  No.  29,  Academic 
building. 
The  second  committee  will  sit  in  Room  No.  1,  Academic  building,  and  examine 
orally — 

(1)  The  first  class  in  law. 

(2)  The  second  class  in  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology. 

(3)  The  third  class  in  French. 

(4)  The  first  class  in  Spanish. 

(5)  The  fourth  class  in  French. 
And  by  written  examination— 

The  fourth  class  in  French,  at  8  a.  m.,  June  1,  in  Room  23,  Academic  building. 
The  first  class  in  Spanish,  at  8  a.  m.,  June  3,  in  the  fencing  academy. 
The  third  class  in  French,  at  8  a.  m.,  Juno  4,  in  tlio  fencing  academy. 
The  fourth  class  in  English,  at  8  a.  m.,  June  4,  in  Room  *^,  Academic  building. 
By  inspection  of  marks  and  <lra wings — 

The  second  and  third  classes  in  drawing. 
In  all  the  classes  the  oral  examinations  will  begin  with  the  lowest  sections,  and 
the  examinations  will  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  usual  hours  for 
meals  of  cadets. 
The  Superintendent  will  preside  in  either  committee  with  which  he  may  be  present. 
III.  As  each  committee  shall  complete  its  labors  of  examination,  its  presiding  officer 
will  report  the  fact  lo  these  headquarters. 

rV.  First  Lieut.  Eugene  J.  Spencer,  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  First  Lieut.  Alfred  B. 
Jackson,  Ninth  Cavalry,  are  appointed  the  secretaries  of  the  second  and  first  commit- 
tees, respectively.  The  record  of  each  committee  will  be  so  kept  as  to  show  clearly 
the  length  of  time  occupied  in  examination  by  each  department  of  instruction. 

At  the  close  of  each  day's  proceedings  the  secretaries  will  report  to  the  adjutant 
of  the  Academy  ihe  progress  of  the  examination,  and  they  will  transmit  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Academic  Board  the  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  committees  as  soon 
as  they  are  completed. 

V.  The  instructors  will  report  daily  to  the  heads  of  their  respective  departments, 
and  keen  themselves  informed  as  to  the  times  when  their  services  will  be  required. 

VI.  Tiie  following  military  exercises  will  take  place  during  the  examination: 


Exercise. 


^ifantry 

Artillery 

Cavalry 

Practical  militarj'  cDglnooring 

Small  amis  — .* 


Subject. 


Review 

School  of  battalion 

B:itt«lion  Akirminh  drill , 

Mortar  battery  drill 

Li;iht  battery  "drill 

S^a  -const  battery  <lrill 

Sc'liool  of  the  company  nnd  battalion 

School  of  the  8oMi<'r,  mounted 

iSpar  brid^^e  bnildinir , 

Ponton  bridge  bniloiug 

Military  Mgnalin^ 

Vhv  of  the  Kword  and  bayonet 

Military  pyiunasticH 


Date. 


Jna*  I 
June  5 
Jane  8 
Jue  1 
June  10 
Jane  6 
Jane  4 
Jane  7 
I  June  » 
Jane  8 
JaaeU 
June  11 
JiumU 


This  order  of  exercises  may  be  changed  on  account  of  the  weather,  or  fct  other 
causes. 
VII.  The  members  of  the  First  Class  will  be  graduated  June  12,  1880. 
By  order  of  Colonel  Parke. 

W.  C.  Bbowk, 
First  Lieutenant  First  Cavalry ^  A^utamU 
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At  tlio  socoud  session  of  the  Board,  Cliairinaii  King  reported  the  fol- 
lowing' lilh^s  for  the  subconnnittees,  and  the  president  of  the  Board 
assi;,^iiiMi  UK  lulu^rs  to  the  .same,  all  iiavinjr  arrived  save  Hon.  George 
W,  8tiH»h',  of  Indiana,  who  remaiu.ul  a^siMit,  an<l  was  i)reHent  in  the 
boanl  at  none  of  its  sessions,  the  gentleman  being  detained  b^'  sick- 
ness: 

SUBCOMMITTEES  OF  THE  IJOARD. 

1.  Oil  builflings,  grounds,  and  police  admluistraiion. — Hon.  S.  M.  Rob- 
ertson, chairman ;  Hon.  S.  S.  Yoder,  General  Lew  Wallace,  and  Dr. 
Nathan  8.  Lineolu. 

1*.  On  discqdinc  and  r?i«f n/c/i>w.— Capt.  Cliarh^s  King,  chairman  ;  Kev. 
1)1.  B.  \V.  Ciiidlaw,  Hon.  8S.  M.  Bobertson.  and  ?Mof.  LeR(»y  1).  Brown. 

^,  On  ordnance,  armament^  and  equipment, — Hon.  Jolm  W.  Daniel, 
rhairiaaii ;  Hon.  Ciinhman  K.  Davis,  Hon.  (Jeor^^y  W.  oteele,  and  Capt. 
Cbi.rles  Kin;;. 

4.  On  cadet  snpjdy  deparimentft  and  crpendifurcs. — Prof.  LeBoy  D. 
l>ii»wn.  t'ljairnian;  Bev.  Dr.  Arthnr  lOdwards,  General  Lew  Walhice, 
IN'V.  l>r.  B.  W.  Oiiidlaw,  and  Hon.  Jolin  W.  Danioi. 

.'}.  (hijisetil  afrairtt  of  the  Academif, — Hon.  (.-nshinan  K.  Davis,  chair- 
niiiTi :  l*roJ'.  LoBoy  D.  Brown,  Hon.  S.  S.  Voiler,  and  Prof.  O.  M.  Bink- 
eriun. 

G.  O/i  appoinfmentH, examinations^  and  m isceliancons  business-, — Prof.  O. 
M.  l*inki-rt(>n,  chairnnm  ;  Dr.  Nathan  »S.  Lincoln,  Bi  v.  Dr.  Arthur  Kd- 
warils,  and  Hon.  IS.  S.  Voder. 

Meantime,  according  to  instructions  by  the  Board,  the  secretary  liad 
formally  informed  the  Superinteuilent  of  the  Academy  that  the  Doard 
bad  been  organized.  That  ollicer  immediately  responded  l»y  letter, 
promising  tluit  every  iiieility  would  l.u»  given  to  enable  tlu*  Board  to 
prosecute  its  inquiries  and  ins])ectionn.  The  8u])(  ii!iti'niient  further 
wild  that  he  had  in.structed  the  heads  of  depaitnients  also  to  ^ive  all 
facibtins  to  tiu'  Board  and  each  of  its  rnembi-rs  in  their  w<u'k.  8till  fur- 
tlier  lo  fariliiati'  the  W(U'k  of  the  !h»anl,  IjKmU.  K  L.  Dodds,  of  the 
Ni!i!h  Infantry,  and  Lieut.  Henrx  C.  lloil^es.  Jr.,  of  the  Twenty-second 
Infanr^v.  were  4U»tailed  to  attend  upon  the  lM)aij|  durin;^  tlieir  stay  at 
the  AiMUiMuy.  These  trentlemen  ren<lerv<l  fonrteoiis  and  thou;,'htful 
fiervu-e,  which  is  hereby  a«jknowled;;ed  th;tnk(iilly.  (Jejieral  Parke,  in 
tlie  h-iti-r  above  alluded  to,  informecl  tin.'  Hoard  that  he,  with  his  aea- 
deniie  boanl  and  his  military  stall',  woiiM  call  at  the  hotel  at  4.L'0  ]>.  m., 
June  ;»,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  res]»ects  to  \\w  l>oard  and  to 
eoriiluct  its  members  to  the  parade  ;:nmnd  to  witness  a  review  of  the 
corps  of  eaiiets  lo  b<*  <;iven  in  its  honor. 

'Ww  i\\\\  was  (bdy  made,  and  after  the  interrhair^re  of  court(»sies,  a 
►  abile  <»f  seventeen  «::uns  was  tired  as  tin*  Board  was  hiMu;;  eseorn'd  to 
thi"  pariile  ;;ronn(l.  The  president  of  the  Hoard  acted  as  reviewing 
otlici-r  ami  tlie  parade  and  inspection  took  plare  with  special  credit  to 
th4-  spbMidid  eadel  corps  that  fornu'd  the  peM'eei  lines  :>nd  (M>lumns. 

Jiei«)ie  le:iviii«.^  the  lioard  rooms,  it  v.-as  ordered  that  the  daily  sessions 
should  ia!v»»  place  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  unt'l  (itlst-rwise  dir.M.'Uil. 

At.  th4*  jit'tli  session  aeO!n:aunication  was  !'(M\ived  in  which  tiie  Su))cr- 
intendent  of  rlu^  Military  Acaiiemy  re<jues;e  I  ihe  Hoard  to  select  one 
of  its  mendM^rs  to  addre.-s  the  j;ra<!initiu;,^  e'a:  •<  on  Wednesday,  »Iune  12. 
The  Boanl  aecordni^rly  stdeeteil  Senator  ('.  ;v.  Davis  to  perform  that 
aeivi**e,  v.liich  appoiuiment  was  aeeepjed  hy  the  Senator. 

'J'ii«*  duties  of  (lu*  Boanl  as  a  btuly  were  performed  wiihiii  the.  first 
twelve  days  of  June,  and  the  interesl  culmiiiated  on  the  last  day  of  that 
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period.  Setting  aside  the  clironological  order  of  events,  we  here  testify 
that  "graduating  day"  was  duly  observed,  according  to  the  following 
order  of  exercises : 

U.  S.  MILITAEY  ACADEMY. 

Programme  of  the  graduatiny  exercises,  at  10.30  o^cloch  a.  w.,  Wednesday, 

June  12, 1889. 

1.  The  graduating  class  will  proceed  to  the  designated  place,  escorted 
by  the  corps  of  cadets,  under  the  commandant  of  cadets. 

2.  Prayer  by  chaplain  of  the  Academy. 

3.  Music :  United  States  Military  Academy  Band. 

4.  Address  to  graduating  class  :  Hon.  Gushman  K.  Davis,  Board  of 
Visitors. 

5.  Music :  United  States  Military  Academy  Band. 

6.  Delivery  of  diplomas :  General  Sherman. 

^  7.  Music :  United  States  Military  Academy  Band. 
*  8.  Benediction  by  chaplain  of  the  Academy. 

The  address  delivered  by  Senator  Davis  was  as  follows,  its  printing 
being  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Visitors: 

SENATOR  DAVIS^S  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen  op  the  Graduating  Class  :  The  graduation  of  a  class  from  the  school 
of  youth  into  the  university  of  active  life  is  everywhere  a  most  important  event.  It 
is  the  act  hy  which  new  forces  are  set  to  work  upon  all  the  concerns  of  society  and 
government.  All  of  the  agencies  of  civilization  receive  thereby -a  re-en foroemeut. 
This  new  auxiliary  becomes  immediately  pervasive.  Law,  divinity,  medicine,  meta- 
physics, moral  science,  physical  science,  all  philosophj'-,  move  under  its  impulse, 
knowledge  and  power,  its  co-ordiuate,  are  thus  not  merel .  kept  at  their  former  level; 
they  are  raised  permanently  the  world  over  to  a  higher  plane.  It  is  the  immaterial 
which  is  indestructible  and  immortal,  and  while  the  "cloud-capped  towers  and  gor- 
geous palaces  fade  like  an  insubstantial  pageant'^  and  "  leave  not  a  rack  behind,'' 
the  edifices  of  know  ledge  endure  as  *'  possessions  unto  eternity." 

It  is  the  appreciation,  often  unconscious,  of  these  facts  which  arouses  such  general 
interest  in  occasions  like  this.  It  is  not  alone  mere  curiosity  or  affection  which  at 
this  time  of  the  year  draws  such  multitudes  to  attend  the  gra<luation  ceremonies  of 
institutions  of  learning.  These  aro  something  more  than  scholastic  pageants.  The 
people  feel  that  they  come  to  assist  in  a  process  by  which  the  state  is  made  more  se- 
cure, by  which  all  learning  is  to  bo  increased,  by  which  morality  is  to  be  bettered, 
by  which  the  very  comforts  of  life  are  to  be  made  more  plentiful,  by  which  that  great 
achievement  of  man  which  we  call  civilization  is  to  be  augmented. 

The  Military  Academy  is  highly  appreciated  by  the  American  people.  It  is  thor- 
oughly an  institution  of  the  people  and  for  the  people.  The  system  of  competitive 
examinations  by  which,  in  many  districts,  the  cau(lidutc8  for  admission  are  choaen, 

E laces  the  youth  of  Uie  country  on  a  perfect  equality.  The  son  of  the  wage-earner 
as  an  equal  opportunity  with  the  sou  of  the  capitalist.  These  candidates  are  sub- 
jected to  the  same  discipline  after  admission.  The  system  is  such  that  wealth  gives 
its  possessor  no  advantages  of  luxury  or  di8]>lay. 

There  is  no  institution  in  the  land  in  which  i*H  «o  thoroughly  enforced  that  princi- 
ple of  all  of  our  liberties  that  '*  all  men  are  created  oqual."  Maiiyof  you  will  rise  to  the 
most  important  grades  of  military  rank.  This  will  be  throni;h  merit  as  demonstrated 
by  achievement.  No  blatant  demagogy  will  assist  the  undcHerving  to  these  stations. 
The  divinity  of  war  is  just  and  his  rewards  are  strictly  apportioned  to  merit.  Hia 
ears  are  deaf  to  the  restless  and  unsprupulous  agitator  whose  tougne  of  sophistry 
teaches  the  people  vain  things  to  their  undoing.  The  distinctions  of  the  life  to 
which  you  have  dedicated  yourselves  will  come  from  merit,  first  ascertained  here, 
and,  in  the  years  to  come,  still  further  to  be  demonstrate<l  by  increase  of  expe- 
rience and  of  knowledge  coupled  with  the  performance  of  professioual  and  patriotic 
duty. 

Of  course  any  graduate  from  any  institution  of  learning  expect-s  a  career  of  some 
kind.  In  nearly  all  academic  institutions  this  is  a  mattt^r  that  is  tixeil  after  gradoa- 
tiun.  His  diploma  docs  not  demonstrate  that  he  is  lit  for  any  particular  prufeiMioo. 
Ye?ir8elap««e  of  subseiiuent  education  Injfore  he  is  deemed  qualified  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  duties  of  his  chosen  vocation.     Years  of  endeavor  may  demonstrote  that, 
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miter  all,  ho  hag  mistaken  his  oallinp;,  and  then  is  presented  the  disheartening  speo- 
tacie  of  a  man  wasted  in  one  professiun  who  perhaps  could  have  sncceeded  hrilTiantly 
in  another. 

No  institntion  is  infallible,  and  it  is  barely  possible  that  an  incompetent  soldier  may 
be  graduated  from  this  Academy.  But  the  chance  that  this  may  be  so  is  rednced  to 
a  minimum.  The  Tigid  discipline,  the  exact  porformauco  recjuired  in  studios,  the  in- 
flexible rule  which  turns  back  into  civil  life  the  man  who  falls  in  these,  f^ive  assur- 
ance that  the  graduates  are  competent  for  the  military  profcsHion.  Into  that  profes- 
sion you  enter  immediately.  Not  for  any  of  you  are  those  delightful  years  between 
youth  and  mature  manhoo<l  in  which  other  men,  while  acquiring  their  profession  or 
waiting  for  employment,  lay  hold  of  the  sweetest  enjoyments  of  life.  Not  for  any  of 
yon  that  golden  time  when  the  romantic  dreams  of  early  youth  are  all  but  realized ; 
when  in  the  leisure  that  is  not  idleness  the  mind  is  lilloil  with  trophies  won  from  the 
domain  of  literature,  or  gathered  from  the  observation  of  foreign  travel.  Scarcely 
for  any  of  yon  is  the  power  to  change  your  career.  Other  men  are  free  to  wait.  Your 
duties' begin  now. 

These  thoughts  give  rise  to  some  important  reflections.  Tlie  course  of  study  which 
yon  have  just  finished  is  necessarily  special  in  its  nature.  It  is  designed  to  qualify 
you  for  one  line  of  action.  To  do  tlus  in  the  course  of  time  allotti'd  it  lias  been  neces- 
eary  to  make  voiir  studies  exclusive  in  their  character  to  :i  very  groat  <Iegrm).  What,  has 
been  taught  hears  upon  military  science,  and  thn  collateral  information  imparted  lias 
necessarily  been  limited.  You  are  to  a  certain  extent  8])eCialibtH.  nearly  to  the  same 
degree  with  a  class  of  young  men  who  have  been  instructed  almost  oxclnsively  in  the 
art  and  practice  of  medicine  for  a  corroHponding  time.  There  is  probably  no  institu- 
tion in  the  world  that  sends  forth  its  young  men  with  a  better  special  e(iuipment. 

But  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  special  perfection  has  been  accoMi))lished  by 
dispensing  with  iustriietions  which  pu])i)H  in  institutions  of  a  more  general  scope  i-e- 
ccive  as  a  necessary  portion  of  the  course.  And  this  is  what  was  meant  in  tlu^  o])en- 
ing  of  this  aildress  by  the  ex]iieH8ion  that  you  are  gradual  ing  from  the  school  of  youth 
into  the  university  of  life.  This  ceremony  is  but  your  matriculation  into  a  gninder 
school  even  than  this,  the  school  of  exjierience,  of  thought  inspiring  action,  and  above 
all  the  school  of  the  Htudy  of  books.  Do  not  abuse  yourselves  with  the  halliicina- 
tjou  that  in  the  way  of  edueiition  you  are  liiiished  men.  For  general  and  ultiiiiato 
pnrposes  the  boy  who  graduates  from  the  university  to-day  is  better  eqniitned  tlian 
yon  are  at  present,  although  you  far  surpass  him  in  your  special  e(|iiipnient  lor  imnui- 
diat«  action.  The  point  of  the  dilterence  between  you  is  that  ho  will  probably  pass 
several  years  of  comparative  leisure  and  further  preparation  before  he  goes  s(>riously 
to  work,  while  you  must  go  to  your  lite  duty  at  once.  Ho  has  thus  considerable  ad- 
vantage over  you  in  the  way  of  opportunity,  and  yet  I  .im  inclined  to  think  that 
yonr  responsibilititui  through  life  will  (irobably  be  much  greater  than  his. 

Under  these  circumstances  what  is  your  duty  to  yours(*lves  and  to  your  countiy  f 
It  is  manifestly  to  s«)t  to  work  to  roniid  out  your  education  in  ihosi*  departments  of 
knowledge  which  fnun  neecssity  you  have  not  lut  yet  been  permitted  to  enter.  Of 
conne,  if  you  are  content  to  pass  yonr  lives  as  mere  subalterns,  to  know  just  enough 
to  |>erform  well  a  subalterns  duty,  to  take  hlow  promotion  as  it  comes  and  la/.ily 
nnalify  yonrselves  for  it  when  it  happens,  to  live  the  life  of  a  mercenary,  these  ro- 
flections  will  bo  wastetl  upon  you.  But.  I  can  not  believe  from  what  1  havt^  seen  of 
you  and  from  what  I  know  of  the  aspiring  spirit  of  the  American  youth  in  every 
situation,  that  you  have  any  suchcoiiceiitions  of  your  own  future.  PI  very  male  child 
bom  in  the  Tnited  Statea'is  «n  heir-apparent  *to  the  Tresideney.  All  the  honors 
which  intellect,  knowledge,  and  patriot  ism  can  claim  are  his.  TJie  dream  of  Nano- 
leou  has  been  brought  to  pass,  '^let  every  career  be  open  to  talent.'^  The  one-sided 
luan  is  badly  e(|ui]>ped  even  for  his  own  ]iri>(ession.  In  all  the  universe  of  knowl- 
edge there  is'not  one  element  that  docw  M(»t  bear  upon  and  assist  every  other.  This 
is  as  trne  of  the  military  art  as  of  any  otiier  ])rof(^«iHion.  It  was  the  great  Nfrength  of 
Na|Hileou  that  he  knew  many  things  aiid  knew  tlu-ni  well.  It  is  inipnssihlc  to  un<lrr- 
Btand  how  that  marvelous  man,  the  gradimtt' ni' a  military  sehool,  {Kissing  tlfiice, 
a  niKHo  boy,  immediately  into  the  ino>\.  artivo  WW-  of  waifare  ever  led  by  man,  trav- 
ersiug  with  the  blazing  arc  of  cont|iiest  trnju  the  saered  plares  of  TaleMinH  to  the 
ftnowrt  of  Kiissia,  aequiix-d  that  stock  of  general  knowledgtt  whieh  he  possessed  and 
put  to  use.  From  his  juiistic  conci^pt  ions  sprang  t  hi*  i.'ode  Na])oleon.  llt^was  a  great 
tiuancicr.  Ho  was  a  ]irofoinid  diplomatist.  His  views  n]H)n  edueat ion  w«M'e far  in  ad- 
v.inre  of  his  age,  and  he  made  his  k]iowIed;;o  ol'  literature  the  solaee  (»f  his  exile. 

The  ultimate  support  of  all  governments  is  force.  Whether  we  believe  with  HohU^ 
thit  nion  in  nstJite  of  nature  is  neeessarily  in  jxTfetnal  waraiid  that  government  has 
it««  iirigiii  in  ftubjectitm  by  physieal  means,  or  witli  K'ousstMn  that  in  siiniegid<h'n  ago 
i>f  primeval  peace  men  raino  togt'lher  uinl  eons.>]i:i>il  hy  ronfrai't  to  goveiiinient,  it  is 
writti-n  that  the  tirst  man  born  into  ilie  wmlil  killi'il  ilii'  nrx(  i>oni,  :ind  that  every 
naliiiM  whose  history  is  iwimWd  began  by  \icloi>  in  .some  war  and  prosurved  its  ua- 
tiuJiality  by  repi>ated  coniliets. 
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Onr  own  OovcirmnCTit  w.-m  thns  lOTindrMl.  Th'w  was  not  dono  by  any  docl.irntion  of 
indepotidoTKM',  Imt  l»y  tho  H\voi'd.  On  lli«»  liallowtvl  trnmntl  wbiTO  wc  stanil  tu-ihy, 
stoi.xl  \V;isliiii;;i<)Ti.  <Jirino.  riit:iJi:n,  Ln  I'.'iycltf,  anu  tin?  other  liorooH  ot'th**  i{<;voiii- 
tiou,  ill  jiruis  :iiul  not  in  civil  tcniiicil,  H(To  wore  uiatnrod  tho  i>ianH  by  whio!)  troH^fj 
wns  tliAviirtt'd,  by  wMrh  r:inipai«(nN  wcrw  fon>rlit  in  tho  rnroliniiN.in  Vir^niiiu.  i'l 
Peuneylvjinia,  {in«l  in  Now  Y«-rk.  Il  was  to  this  ]»la<.'0  that  the  ryes  of  «nir  iiMCirstoM 
wore  tnriKMl  wiih  ho[}i'rt  and  fV^ar.s  to  nee  in  the  Boldit-r  the  uH^urance  of  tVi-rdoiii  niiil 
of  tho  success  <»f  the  cMiibO  of  HeU-jroveniniont  whioh  li;id  lain  diBcrov.unl  ;>nd  btiri«Ml 
ovor  since  Iho  ovi-rtlirow  of  the  ancient  Te.])ubli4!8.  Had  force  fnilcd  henr  of  wh'H 
avail  were  all  the  line  de.claijr*ionst»fthori;ihtMof  m.^.n  ?  liutitdid  '.iot  f;iil.  TliiiHiiiU 
sorrow,  nlternaic  defeat  and  victory  to  linal  triu(n|t]iri,  the  cause  of  tlit^  people  was 
made  triumphant  b;;  thenwiird,  and  Lil>erty,  queen  ot  a  nation,  stood,  in  ail  her  ;;]ori<.s 
and  virj^in  beauty,  remnant  aud  equal  atnou^  kinjjs. 

Many  yearH  rolled  l»y  and  force  aj^.iin  became  nrccMParyto  preserve  "what  Hircelnd 
thus  eHtiiblished.  One  section  of  the  nation  ro<e  in  reliellion.  A  ijieat  war  Hbook  ^bo 
continent  like  an  eartliquake.  The  farmer  left  his  Held,  the  lawyer  his  oftice,  the  stu- 
dent bis  desk,  not  to  Keek  the  **  bubble  reputation  at  the  cannon's  nioutb,*'  but  ea..'li  to 
tight,  and  if  need  be  to  lay  ilown  his  life,  for  th•^  naercd  cnu.-M  of  his  connfry.  Vor 
four  years  the  tide  of  battle  rolled  from  south  to  north,  from  north  toHouth,  fnmi 
monntain  ridges  into  plains,  down  rivers  whose  placid  breufsts  had  never  be«  ii  siaint^d 
by  blood.  Hundreds  of  thousnnds  of  ;;nllant  men  clad  in  blue  or  f^ray  went  tlowii  i.stu 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  .Is  to  a  festival  never  to  rehiru  any  more,  and  there  they  lie 
embattled  in  those  ini]»re*jnablo  ranks  of  death  which  no  martial  music  can  everwako 
aj^ain,  or  charpe  of  hostile  arniie.H  break.  The  end  came  with  conquest.  IV:ice 
brooded  over  the  land  like  a  divine  spirit.  The  desire  for  national  dissolution  has 
become  as  obsolete  iw  tlie  <le>:ire  for  the  reunion  with  Great  hritaiu.  8?ixty  niillioiH 
of  people  live  together  in  amity.  There  are  n«»  wars  or  rumors  of  war.'  Ti-e  bird 
nests  in  the  cannon***  mouth,  and  this  nation,  twice  established  by  the  sworil,  isinov- 
ing  forward,  under  the  ])rovJd<'nee  (»f  CJod,  to  an  a]>pointed  destiny  of  j^randeur  and 
permanence  far  exc«'edi!i;;  that  of  ni.y  contemiiorary,  or  of  any  of  those  accieur 
monarchies  the  widij  arch  <d*  wliose  '*  ranfi:ed"empin»  has  fall-Mi  into  ruin. 

The  soldiers  who  -'Cured  our  intlependence  founded  this  instil  utitui.  The  scldiers 
whom  this  institui  Ion  j^radnated  were  foremost  amonir  the  chieftains  who  T»reK.Tve<l 
this  nation.  Sacred  forever  bo  their  memories!  Through  all  time  may  tho  American 
youth  receive  into  their  heart  of  hearts  the  full  concention  of  the  example  of  Wash- 
ington, Greene,  Putnam,  (rrant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  and  their  companions  in  anna. 
History  will  reverently  gather  their  ashes  into  her  everlasting  urn,  and  tlio  laud  they 
saved  will  be  one  shrine  to  their  memory. 

While  it  is  true  that  states  are  founded  and  preserved  by  force,  it  la  also  true  that 
this  action  of  military  power  on ^ht  to  be  infrejiuent.  That  nation  is  not  far  fnsn  dis- 
solution or  from  lops  of  ita  liber: ies  in  wbicii  armed  force  is  a  thirj;  of  universal  con- 
stant employment,  or  even  of  cr-nstaut  exhibition.  It  is  the  ni'istuorisivo  attestation 
of  the  penmuiency  of  our  instituti«)us  that  one  can  travel  across  the  eoutiiient  and 
not  see  a  single  soldier.  A  «t;;inling  army  of  less  than  twenty-tive thousand  men  in  a 
nation  of  sixty  millions  of  pco])le  is  a  t  hing  nn]»recedented  iii  any  annals.  T!je«iisso- 
lution  intoeivil  Hf«»,  at  the  close  of  the  late  war,  of  the  greatest  armies  over  !M:-r- 
slialed  by  any  civil i/cd  state,  without  onti'-reak,  v.ithout  omo  elfort  by  ,iny  chiifraiu 
to  continue  liis  military  j.owcr,  v.  as  a  sjUM.tacle  ejjuallv  nn]»recedenii*d.  Thi'-i*  ir;«:a 
rotm'ned  fnnn  a  s\steni  of  education  in  the  rude  suhoof  of  war  which  imnieasiirahly 
broadened  their  conceptions  of  the  greatness  of  their  count! y  and  of  t^M-  bles^iiiig.s  I'f 
its  institution^.  Sentim«*nis  of  Stale  fealty  which  biul  been  parochial  in  their  nar- 
rowness and  svhieh  l-ad  iiwaifcil  ]»atrlotHm  were  swep;  away  bv  the  reali/.ati<Mi  fiia: 
for  us  there  is  but  one  country,  one  flag,  and  i'lie  natiiuial  ^jjovernmeiir.  In  o!h;'r 
words,  the  people  tanglit  tluin^«»lves  the  hM]iremacy  of  the  national  law. 

What  the  citizen  soldier  thus  taught  himself  it  is  your  dnly  lo  rem*  mber.  Youri.*^^ 
soldiers,  but  above  all  you  aic  ciii/ens.  Th«;  anthi)rity  with  which  yon  aio  ilress-.'d 
is  subordinate  to  the  civil  law,  of  which  you  are  but  the  cIu'm'i  cIu'-mmtom  r.ni'.  pro- 
tector. There  is  not  a. justice  of  Mie  peaie  in  the  lami  who.  witljin  his  .i'lvisdietion, 
is  not  your  sniu'-rior  f»lbe;T.  Yon  are  ])art  of  the  civil  governint'iit.  I'o  c'>:»c^ive 
yourselves  otherwise  i^  to  rnriku  you  <i«itlaws.  Von  will  «d)ey  orders,  of  conrT^e,  but 
the  competent  and  patri4)tir  odiccr  jrives  no  illegal  orders. 

And  hero  applies  i,i  a  v-mv  fiTribl;'  tuauncr  the  sug!»e.v!ion  whicli  I  hrvi-  mad--  i:*::t 
your  education  b:jsbnt  be-n"n.  ami  th:;*  it  Im  y«)^ir'!nty  .  •i»erri.'Ct  it  inal!  Jho-ii«  *ira!:-  Im -i 
to  which  your  iluties  mmv  p«itain.  1  hirrc  a  frirH'l  in  U;  'Army,  an  oijieer,  :.e  I  i:  it  f 
high  rank,  whom  I  regar.l  as  <Mie  «n*  :he  iir-it  ]»nblicists  in  all  my  ae -uaiuTa;i>.e.  i 
have  often  been  sueck  in  niy  eonMW.M4tio!is  with  <ii'n<'ra]  Sherniau  ^^ith  .iJs  i»'i:;ij  ■■■:<? 
conception  oC  the  supn-TMa:v  <■•"  i  In*  (tivil  gov<'rnmeut.  i'lic  regard  rif  G»  mot::!  'ir.irt 
for  law  was  a  Icadie;^  foalure  ol  iii-nrlKM-.H-te:-.  Andn-w  .facl;?-ni,  afier  his  vir'nrv  ir 
New  Orleans,  appear  mI  hef>re  an  incovriei'.Mt.  and  wroug-headed  Unili.Hl  States  juii.s'O 
and  paid  his  line  of  ^1,UUU  for  contempt  of  court. 
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To  this  snbonl illation  of  military  power  and  rank  to  law  tlic?  liist.try  (»f  tln'  last 
year  ailonlN  uii  iiiipi'cKMivo  cnntrarit  in  anotlier  n'puMit:.  A  soldier  ol*  lioini^  ri.'i>uriir 
tion,  ol*^r«-ut  Heli-a.ssortiun,  ofiuany  ])i-cii.-iislon.s,  ol'doiiltll'iil  aliiliry,  and  of  singular 
powers  of  fascination,  AuddtMily  atM|uinMl  ^iront  |iopularily  witli  il»«'  Krcncli  p»»ojdo. 
Uaiii;;  his  Diilitary  preafigo  lus  his  basis,  lu;  iloniandL-d  >v:iat  lu?  tmncd  ^roal  political 
and  cuuatitutioiial  reforms  of  llu^  civil  ^ovcrnnii-iit.  Kvcry  duthroncMl  dynasty  at 
ODce  looked  npon  him  with  hopo.  Ili.s  intinuitofollowois.  ro<:ank'd  him  as  the  nnning 
XapolKOD.  iSo  dangerous  does (ii'noral  lioulau^or  hcTomo  tiiat  all  tho  ])owor8of  the 
Government  aro  employed  in  rr.sistiiiK'rt  to  tho  {Political  scheinca  of  this  sin^h'  ot^cer. 
Deprived  of  hU  military  commami,  ho  is  ^^It'ct'^ti  to  tht-  French  lej^islatnre.  Tlio  wily 
adventnrer  purHistis  in  his  attacks  npon  established  order.  Ho  is  airiiKcd  of  :i  ca))ital 
ufltinMi  I>efon^  the  civil  tribunals.  IIo  lie(«K  ti>  iie1>;iiMn,  and  from  I^russels  pnlls  the 
wires  of  his  plot.  Kxpelled  fnnn  tliat  kin;;dom,  lie  taki-s  refu^o  in  London,  and  ihore 
periK-veres  in  b:s  intrigues.  Vain  would  b«)  tho  ho))eb  of  the  j^eople  in  you  if  you  were 
tHuclit  anytliin^^hero  which  could  cause  you  to  imitate  this  worst  of  nil  oxampio!^.  Vain 
willbe  the  hopes  cd'  the  peo]du  in  you  if  yon  fail  to  h;arn  that  your  military  training 
is  but  a  portion  of  your  eipiipmcut  as  citizens;  if  you  fail  to  make  it  a  principle  of 
your  couduct  that  your  duty  is  to  prcM^TVo  tbu  established  civil  government;  if  you 
fail  by  study  ami  reiluctiou  to  make  these  principles  the  very  es'-ence  of  your  meutid 
and  moral  orgauizations. 

Tliia  is  not  the  occasion  to  prescribe  oven  the  most  general  conrso  of  study.  I  can 
only  advise  you  to  pay  particular  attention  to  tho  civil  hihlory  of  this  (Jovi'mment 
from  the  be>;inniu)r.  \oii  will  lind  this  in  its  moiitattracnve  form  in  the  biographies 
of  the  great  stAtesmen  who  have  shaped  our  domrslic  and  foiei<rn  policies. 

Loaru  thorou*;h1y  the  princi])Ie  that  thi-(  is  a  Government  of  cheeks  ami  balanecs; 
of  Departments,  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial,  eii-oju-nitive  and  yoi  indi'pi-iid- 
ent,  and  that  it  is  profanation  for  any  member  of  one  of  these  to  invadoihe  )irc<-inet8 
of  tli«?  others.  V(m  will  see  in  the  course  of  theso  rrsrarches  (lln'\  n^.-eil  not  bo  ex- 
tensive, and  they  can  not  hv.  tiresome)  with  what  pr.i]ili(>tir-  wtsdoin  mir  f:ttluis  i-on- 
strncted  this  fjlorious  Coiihtitniion  untliM  whirh  wi-  have  -rnwii  to  be  a  nutl-Mi  ex- 
oecdinj;  lo^at.'  It  was  nuide  for  thn-i'  millions  of  po'iplr  and  for  thi-  ro;;ii»n  which  lies 
east  ot  the  Allo;;hanie8.  Its  pano]i]y  now  eu<;irts  .sixty  millions  of  eiti/rns.  It  roii- 
tains  a  power  of  expansion  which  has,'idapti-<l  it  toKin]iendoMs  trrritorinl  :if:i]nisitions. 
Wc  acquired  from  France  a  i^reater  and  more  valuabl  -  domain  than  our  ancestors 
wrested  from  Great  Uritain  by  the  war  «)f  the  Hcvolntion.  We  bou«;ht  Fl«»riibi  of 
Spain.  We  amiexM  Tnas.  \Ve  eonqui-retl  and  ht-iil  a  l.'H't;i*  perti^'U  of  M«'\iro.  Wo 
bought  Alaska  of  Russia.  Thf  youni;  Ki-puldie  wbieli  l:iy  bci  wcf>n  the  eastern  irionnt- 
ainslopti  and  the  8«mi, looked  beyon<L  the  wcsrorii  linii/nn  whieii  ^iri  him  in,  and,  with 
ft  genius  and  |)ow(Tof  at'iiuisition  <;r<Mtcr  than  ib.it  of  th«'  lioiuan  or  tin*  Spauiaiil, 
rose  with  tlie  mi^ht  of  eonqiu^st,  crosM>il  tlio  eontincnl,  r.stabli.shiMl  subsidiary  n'pnb- 
lica  ill  new  States,  clam])ud  his  pl)^seHKion.s  with  the  railways,  those  unbroken  bands 
of  iron;  forced  the  activities  ami  industries  (»f  tho  Atlantic  sIoim*  down  niiijhty  rivers 
lo  the  Gulf,  and  also  overland  inio  the  bnsuui  of  tin*  va-^t  and  solemn  i*a'-i*tic,  and 
stands  prepared  to  grasp  th<>  commerce  of  ancient  A^ia.  \Vith  all  this  went  theCou- 
■titntiou  of  the  United  iifrate.s,  not  liKo  n  ttueii^n  MyHicin  tr.'inspbintcii  and  iinpo.icd, 
bat  like  tho  sky  itst-lf,  covering;  all,  and  expniidin<{  cent i una lly  bfl'ore  the  ])atli  of  this 
marvelous  progress. 

In  all  this  the  armi(>s  of  the  Cuitcd  Statrs  havr  pcrformod  a  ;{n-at  ])nrt.  and  is  it 
not  well,  young  gentlemen,  that  yon  should  )»rof<Hiiidlv  inv('sti;;:Ue  nnd  tlioroui^hly 
know  the  iierfection  of  the  ^chemo  of  •^ovrrni-.n.nt  \\  liieli  niadi>  Thi.-  possible  ? 

But  I  will  not  detain  you  longer.  We  bid  you  hail  and  faruv.«>il,  with  i!ie  hopothat 
in  your  career  all  tho  virtncH  of  the  eitizi'U  and.  the  soldier  may  receive  from  e;u:h  of 
you  a  brilliant  illustration. 

General  W.  T.  Sbormaii  dclivoivcl  tluMliplomas  of'lho  Acadoiiirto  tho 
graduating  elaHH,  alter  tiltt-rin;;  our  {4  bis  iii>initMldr  .sprcrliis.  Those 
who  recciveil  diidoiuws  aie  as  loUowts,  the  namua  being  ^mvou  in  order 
of  general  merit; 
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PAPERS  ACCOMPANYING  THE 


First  class—id  members^  graduated  June  12,  1889. 


1 
I 


STlMM. 


State. 


Ikmilii— 


fid  fcom— 


Datfi  of  ftd- 


D'Aroiit,  A)b.Tt  M.... 
F]A|;ki:»  CIcjQi'tit  A.F. 
Hftralnjr,  ChpAtor  ,».-- 

HmIb,  Willi fiTii  W 

MrGrt|rftr>liol>ert..,p. 

Blftkr,  Jiilmrtnd  M 

Mnn  in,  Julm  T . . . , .  ___ 
Wikox,  FraDcliiW.,,* 
Kill*,  Wilioi^tE    

Jiaau/Wniiam  G,.-.„ 
Jordmn.  Si<\[i(5jF  B  .-^^^ 
BctliBl^Walti-r  ....„., 
SydflBham,  Alv'm  K  .— 

JohQMtn,  UoO'  ^ ^ 

BarruUi,  iiorrla  K..*^-^, 
UftrrtHon, Ealph  ......_ 

Skorrptt,  Uflamero. ,--, 
McOlaobUfl.  Edward  F-Jr 
CAmylHr^ll  Arcbibiild  ,. 

LftBftlterH  Williftm^— ^- 
Tnrin, Gunri;^  LpH 

JlljodtKjJliiidcaD 

IkmkmtlL^ErtwlH  v.. 
Piper,  AkxaTnler  H._.. 
WluKtoii,  Eddie  T  ..*., 

WikmL  Wmtlirtip  S 

I*ui;hc(i'iio,  GiMirijo  T*, 
Kemp,  UKftppj*  tr.,.,.,, 

ret<!rjfli>n.'Matt  J£ 

Call*, i:di<-ia  t.., . 

Pliillifjr*.  WiUiitm  A  ,., 
Taylor,  John  K.  M  .... 

K  itk  w  an,  Gi^i  rirti  W, .  * 
Lftipy.  Fi-ajida  E  .  ...^- 
ClalllilTl,  f^klnc^y  A  _.-._. 
Craw f 01  d f  <:  li AT\m  , , , . , 
Gravt^s,  wmiam  S.„.„ 
WfibnttT.  Frimk  U...... 

Lfihcb.  Jfluppli  V  -*..,,, 
Burklmrdt,  hiimudl^  jr  . 

StockbaniH  Edward  T... 
BEinios,  AntifDio 


Ill  .__._ 

II ilk  .. 

Ohio .  - 
Ten  a  .. 
x.^r .-, 

Jiid.... 

Md..*, 
Mu  .... 
(Jh1o„, 

I'fl 

Pa 

KY„. 

ILI„.. 
Ohin  *.. 
S.Y... 

TtDD,^. 

I>.C  ,.. 
Ky  ..-. 
H.  U  .,. 
Md  ... 
Texoi  . 
UC, 
TexnB  . 
^y.  Ya , 
Ohio.,. 

Toisui. . 
Mci  .... 
Midi  ,. 
Ill  -.,.. 
iltrli  .. 

IDIlIjk 


Mum-,. 

Inwii 

Jowa.... 

Alii.*,,. 
111...... 

Mich.„ 
X.U  .... 

Ohio,... 
Tena  _. 
K.J.... 

Md 

iHd..... 

Ohio.... 

Nrh  .... 

V[JM..„ 

Md  .,,- 
Ma...... 

N.Y.... 

K.Y.... 

At  krgo. 

Vii 

111-.,.., 
NY.... 

Olain,.,. 
It  I..., 
OUm.,,. 
Iilalio... 
Tuim  ... 
Me  ,.„. 

Ta 

OLIo.... 

Pik...... 

Tenn  ,.. 
At  lurgo. 

HI  ...r.. 

Miiili.... 
Oliio.... 
Krtna  .., 
Toiii4  .. 
Mo  .... 
^(^br, .. 

Ill 

111  ..... 
Jf .  J  . . , 


Jnoc  14,  IFSA 

JuDu  U,  LdtD 

...do. 

Jlpjd,  1,  leftft 
Juuti  1*,  IttliS 
....do.,,-,,. 

...,do 

..e  ilo. ...... 

....do.. 

S+JJT.  I,lgft5 
June  34, 1^8.'^ 

Juno  11,  ]8>D 

Jiui«tll,lMbi5 
.,„do.,„... 

....do  . .. 

...do....... 

...do  -„**.. 
..,.ilo ....--. 

do, 


do  . 


Sipt.  I,l*ii5 
Juo<pl4,imj 
...  da  ....... 

ilo  ....... 

.,_.da  ..,.,.. 

...  do 

JimiUri.lS^ 

Sept.  1,  iKhj 
J  lino  U,^mA 

.  ilo 

Si'pL    l,lHh5 

do  ....,- , 

Juno  U,  laiiS 
-TnnflS,  IPi^i 
Juno  li,  l&w 
....do....... 

.,,.ili} 

JiiniOS,  IRM 

.  Jnnol4,l^S:. 

JJuiiBirjJ«M 
iliiiio  14.  lH)4r> 
-hi tip  IJ,  ]rtM4 
Janii  U,  IftKr* 
Mar.  26,  Hm 


Mr.  "Barrios  received  his  iustnictiou  as  a  cadet  under  the  provisions 
of  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  Juno  17,  18Sr>.  Mr.  Charles 
Young,  of  Ohio,  has  since  received  liis  diploma  as  a  member  of  the 
graduating  class,  he  having  "made  up  liis  deficiency  in  engineering  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Academic  JJoard  before  the  1st  of  September, 
1889." 

At  the  sixth  session  of  the  Board,  the  secretary,  Dr.  Arthur  Edwanls, 
was  appointed  to  write  the  report  of  the  Board,  and,  prior  to  publioa- 
tion,  to  send  proofs  to  each  member  of  the  Board  for  revision  and  ap- 
proval. That  duty  has  been  performed,  and  this  report  appears  accord- 
ing to  the  si>ecified  j^lan. 

At  the  eighth  session  of  the  l>onnl,  (Ic^neral  Wallace  read  a  pa|>or  of 
his  own,  setting  forth  his  sngg(»stions  concerning  proposed  changes  re- 
8i)ecting  education  both  in  the  Ai]ii>  and  at  the  Academy  at  WestPoint 
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GENERAL  WALLACE'S  PAPER. 

To  the  Board  of  Viiiiora: 

Gbntlemex:  Oiio  cnn  not  say  tho  Academy  at  West  Poiut  \h  abovo  critici^tu;  yot 
itH  courses  of  instructiou  do  chaUeiiK«'  the  lii^Uest  respect.  And,  wlioii,  in  addition, 
the  discipline,  esprit  de  corps,  and  deportment  uoqiiired  iu  tbo  brief  term  of  cudet>ship 
are  cousiderecl,  then,  saying  nothing  of  its  history,  respect  for  the  institution  rises  to 
a  degree  of  admiration. 

THE  STSTKM  OUGHT  TO  BE  APPLIED  TO  THE  WHOLE  AKMY. 

The  undersigned  is  not  dispowd  to  stop  with  the  above  jndj^ment.  The  very  ex- 
cellences of  tho  institntion  coiu|H.d  me  to  look  beyond  the  Ae.ideiiiy,  and  insist  that  the 
system  underlying  all  its  good  results  should  be  extended  to  the  whole  army  of  tho 
United  States. 

KEASOXS  FOn  THE  EXTENSION. 

1.  The  Academy  at  West  P(»int  Mas  founded  in  180H,  when  tlie  population  of  tho 
eoantrv  w:is  about  r>,0t)O.()0O.  The  ptipnlation  is  now  ({uito  1 15, 000, 000,  while  the  total 
of  graciuates  this  year  will  be  forty-ninr.  The  iniuleipiacy  is  hflf-:n»p:in»nt.  General 
Grant  said  tfio  uumlH^r  of  cadets  oiii;ht  to  be  raised  to  one  tboiiKiind.  The  opinion  of 
th«i  wisest  siddicr  of  his  day  leaves  little  room  for  debate,  except  as  to  how  the  ad- 
dition shonld  be  made,  and  to  what  extent. 

2.  It  is  Vfry  remarkable  that  of  a  piropio  martial  in  spirit  as  any  in  the  world  tho 
youth  most  denirable  for  soldiers  can  not  be  induced  in  tho  presentstatiihof  the  Army 
to  enter  its  ranks.  Of  the  many  reasons  for  tluH  circumstanee  ono  nmst  be  given — 
fts  a  rule,  enlistment  is  tlie  end'of  smtial  staniling.  To  euro  the  evil,,  every  induce- 
ment tol»ecome  a  cadet— certainty  uf  advanced  education,  hope  of  commissions,  ele- 
vation socially — shonld  btt  oHen-d. 

3.  The  ama/in^j;  fa'-ts.  (I)  that  there  were  1*^,177  trials  by  i;onrral  and  in  frri(»r  courts- 
martial  during  the  vi-ar  ending;  September  ;$0,  IkhS;  ('J)  ilmt  the  JMcrcase  of  trials  by 
iuferior  courts-martial  iu  l-*?^  over  trialM  by  like  t'«)nrts  in  l-^.^7  was  1,011 ;  "  CJ)  that 
of  deiwrt ions  there  are  on  the  rolls,  waiting;  action,  bi'tw«M-n  Wi,iK)0  and  •1.'>.000;  (1) 
that  public  opinion,  if  it  does  not  actually  .iustify  desi'ition,  rct'iises  to  condemn  it7 
tell  unerringly  of  an  excess  of  nntit  men  iu  the  Army,  and  that  tli;'  eKtrcsH  is  so  great 
aa  to  demand  nf  C'ongix'Ms  a  K])r(Mly  and  thorough  rcftuin.  Will  a  simple  incre.ise  of 
cailetM  at  West  Point  accomplish  ttn^  purpoM'? 

A  bftter  belief  is  that  there  ran  Im^  no  sutJicient  reform  which  does  not  luake  the 
service  honorable  t(»  a  ]iri vat e  Hold ier;  in  itroofof  which  every  citi/en  interested  iu 
the  BObject  is  invited  to  a  study  of  thlK  Academy. 

IS  THE  EXniNSIOX  rilACTHAlll,i:  / 

The  proposition  is  not  to  mnlfinly  Wost  Points,  but  simply  to  extend  the  syst<*ni  of 
cdncation  auddiscijdine  at  present  p>vcruin^  iu  the  Acadciiiy  to  the  whfdearmy.  In 
that  particular  every  fixed  post  iu  the  country  now  or  luMvafter  lo  be  established  mi^ht 
be  converted  into  a  military  academy.  To  deny  tlto  prn])osiiion  is  to  assert  that  text- 
books, blucklMinrds,  ehalk,  and  pi'iis  and  ink  are  u  monopoly,  and  that  this  Acatlemy 
exhausts  the  total  of  mir  youn;;  men  apt  for  war.  'J'lieu.  as  to  instructors,  we  have 
been  patient  witne^seH  of  tin-  examinations  of  the  lirst  cla-s  this  year,  and  liave  seen 
oflicens  themselves  (graduates,  scrvin;;  as  teachers  and  examiniMS';  and  while  their 
proficiency  charmed  us,  we  w«-n^  unal)Ie  to  detect  tln^  >li,:;htcst  friction  btM  ween  in- 
ktrnctor  and  pupil,  or  lonsof  re<]it'et  on  the  one  side  or  t'ailurtMtrsympatliHtic  iniercst 
on  the  other.  The  conclusion  :s  that  the  company  oOieeris  the  true  instructor  lor  his 
men. 

Indeed,  K»ven  the  ri^ht  kind  of  miMi,  if  an  ollicer  shonM  protest-  aijaiust  the  duty, 
hethould  be  suspected  uf  incapacity,  and  at  once  dis])u<«-d  d'  liy  retirement. 

i>si:x'iiAi.s  TO  Tin:  i;i:-rsTviii.isiiMi:NT. 

It  ouf^ht  not  to  be  diniciiU  to  draft  an  ad.  of  (^>ii;inss  i'ov  the  re-esial»HNlinnMit  <if 
the  army  u|»ou  this  line.  No  more  (m^ht  (uio  to  look  for  |ierfeciioii  of  tlie  Ny^ti-m  ex- 
cept aa,  in  course  of  time,  tln^  sn*;«;estioiis  oi  experience  present  ih«'mse]\es  tor  iiial; 
yet  it  inav  not  harm  the  (General  iii«.'a  ii>  n«entinu  .some  points  (»f  apparent  nteil  to  it. 

il)  Kniislments  by  State  quotas  upon  tiie  basis  uf  pi»piil.ilion. 

*Tlio  ll::  II  res  an*  from  the  otlicial  re|M>rt  <>i  d.c  . I  ni|",i- Ad  vtM.iic- General  to  the  See.« 
retary  of  War  for  iH-rt. 

Ab  80 17 
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(2)  Citizenship. 

(3)  ExaminatiouB  preliminary  to  enlistment  similar  to  those  prevalent  in  the  Aoad- 
emy  for  admission,  including  proofs  of  |i;ood  character. 

(4)  A  term  of  enlistment  lor  tivo  yours. 

(5)  Conrses  of  education  similar  to  those  now  prevalent  in  the  Academy. 

!6)  Company  ofhcers  personal  instructors  of  their  men. 
7)  Af^e  for  enlistment  not  less  than  eighteen  nor  more  than  twenty-two. 
{S)  Recitation  rooms,  text-books,  and  appliances  for  practice  and  illnstration  of 
studios  provided  by  Govornmout  for  every  military  post. 

(9)  Fixed  honrs  of  study  and  fpr  recitations  by  each  enlisted  man  not  in  arrest  or 
on  a  duty  making  their  ob.s«;rvance  impossible. 

(10)  Heavy  penalties  for  humiliating  personal  treatment  of  enlisted  men  by  oflicers, 
Bach  as  subjecting  them  to  menial  service,  or  to  manual  labor  not  strictly  within  the 
limit  of  honorable  dutj'. 

(11)  Sele<:tion8  of  a  limited  number  (say  three  hundred  or  five  hnndred)  of  enlisted 
men  at  the  end  of  their  fourth  year  of  service  for  transfer  to  West  Point,  there  to  un- 
dergo a  course  of  tinal  instruction  extending  through  the  fifth  year ;  the  selection  to 
be  from  the  entire  body  of  fourth  year  men  aicordmg  to  merit,  determinable  by  es- 
tablished equitable  rules. 

(12)  Honorable  discharge  at  the  (^nd  of  the  fourth  year  of  service  of  all  enlisted  men 
not  chosen  for  the  final  course  at  the  Academy,  together  with  ineligibility  for  their 
re-onlistmeut  in  time  of  peace. 

(13)  Commissions  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  lowest  grade  at  the  end  of  the  academical 
or  fifth  year  issuable  to  the  men  who  prove  themselves  of  the  best  stimding  and  great- 
est general  proficiency;  all  other  modes  of  original  apiK)intmeut  to  the  Annyto  be 
abolishe<l.    Seniority  to  govern  promotions  in  time  of  i>eace. 

(14)  The  men  who  fail  of  appointment  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  to  receive  diplomafl 
in  lieu  of  commissions,  and  be  discharged  from  the  service. 

RKSl'LTS   OF  TUB  SVSTBM. 

Giving  three  officers  to  each  company  of  one  hnndred  men,  a  calculation,  upon  the 
hypothesis  of  an  annual  discharge  of  three  thousand  soldiers,  can  be  easily  made  of 
the  supply  of  conmiissioned  otficers  furnishable  by  the  new  system.  In  a  marveloasly 
short  period  there  would  be  ofticoi-s  ready-umdo  for  a  million  men.  In  the  next  place 
the  popular  dream  of  a  democratic  army  is  nonsense.  Discipline  implies  despotisiiL 
It  is  not  idle,  however,  to  talk  of  an  army  democratic  in  personnel  and  sentiment 
The  retiracy  of  educated  soldiers  into  the  walks  of  civil  life  would,  it  is  believed|  ac- 
complish this  end.    Certainly  the  x>resent  system  does  not  contribute  to  it. 

WTEST  POINT. 

The  foregoing  is  not  aimed  as  a  blow  at  West  Point.  If  one  thinks  otherwise,  the 
reply  ought  to  sutfiee  that  the  Army  of  the  United  States  is  not  a  toy  kept  for  the 
amusement  of  anybody. 

If  this  paper,  submitted  for  consideration  as  a  recommendation,  should  not  meet 
the  views  of  the  Board,  it  ma^'  find  favor  enough  to  (cause  its  embodiment  in  the 
formal  report  as  a  communication. 
Very  respectfully. 

Lew.  Walulcx, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Fwitorf,  sts. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  General  Wallace  proposes  for  our  Annj  a 
system  of  schools  which  will  call  for  an  examination  touching  the  com- 
mon branches,  like  that  in  the  Military  Academy,  failure  to  be  followed 
by  rejection.  In  other  words,  the  system  of  selection  designed  contem- 
plates a  de^^ree  of  proficiency  in  the  common  branches  as  a  condition  of 
enlistment.  General  Wallace's  paper  was  heard  with  much  interest^  but 
at  his  special  request  no  action  was  taken  and  no  recommendations  were 
made.  The  General  f^ave  a^  a  reason  for  his  request  that  the  reform 
proposed  is  extremely  radical,  and  time  should  bo  given  to  fairly  con- 
sider it  befoi^e  it  Is  either  adojUed  or  rejected.  The  Board  voted  thitf 
the  paper  should  be  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

At  this  same  session  a  communication  was  received  asking  the  chair 
man  of  the  Board  to  formally  present  to  the  Academy  portraitB  of  Qeor 
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erals  Grant,  SheriDan,  and  Sheildan,  wliicli,  by  tho  liberality  of  Hon. 
6.  W.  ChihlH,  of  Philadelpliia,  hail  horn  ordereil  and  pnrchase<l,  to 
adorn  the  cadrf s' mess,  known  as  (li-.uit  Hall.  It  wasfonnd  impossible 
to  make  this  prcRent^ition  a  part  of  the  ^^radiiation  exercises,  and  after 
corresiiondence  with  Mr.  Childs'  representative,  it  was  a^^reed  to  defer 
the  presentation  to  some  Tutnre  but  early  date.*  Tlu^  j)ortraits  were, 
however,  placed  in  position  in  Grant  TIall,  tu  av.alt  the  formal  presen- 
tation. 

At  the  ninth  session  of  the  r»oard  acommnnieation  was  received  from 
General  Parke  eontaininjj  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  him  written  by 
Hon.  Kedfield  Proctor,  the  Secretary  of  War.  :\rr.  Proctor's  message 
was  as  follows: 

i.i:ttei:  I'lioM  si:(.ki:taiiy  i'Roct<ji:. 

Pkoctoii.  Vt.,  June  10,  1889. 

My  Pkar  Gfn'FRAl:  I  wascallea  Imnir  a;;:iin  fnmi  W:isliiii«»toii  on  rri<l;iy  by  the 
continued  cl.in};oroii8  ilhioKs  of  my  son.  I  IioimhI  nnlil  this  inoiiiiti^  tliut  he  nii^ht  bo 
BO  that  I  could  no  to  West  I'oiiit'to-inori<»w  jutmuMm  am!  be  with  you  We(liM*84lay. 
If  ho  iin]>rov(>s  Hi)  that  I  can,  I  will  toh^;j;raph  yni  to-morrow,  liufit(loi:.s  not  now 
lo«ik  prohablr. 

I  can  not  exprcM  my  roj;jn^t  at  bciiii^  ilopriviMl  of  tlio  opportunity  to  bo  j^roscnt  at 
ihts  closing  exerrisi'8  of  the  year. 

lu  behalf  of  the  rreMident'let  me  ihiMik  th.^  Rprinl  of  Visitors  for  their  attendance 
and  services,  and  a»«nre  them  tlijii  any  rer.onsnuutlations  rhoy  may  make  will  be  the 
subject  of  earnest  and  favorable  eonsideralio!!. 

Please  inform  them  and  also  yonr  a'<«sofia{,es  of  my  re-vet.  thnt  I  can  not  meet  with 
you  on  Wednrsilay. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Gknrkai.  Paukk, 

SujKrinUitdrvt  of  thr  MilHa^-if  .trflfliwi/. 

The  reading:  of  tliis  kiiuUy  h'tt<'r  was  r'^roIviMl  v(*ry  c^rritofnlly  and 
cordially  by  the  Hoard  of  N  isitors. 

At  this  same  session  it  was  r*»s(dvejl  to  aniliorizr  (lOiiiMal  Wallaee, 
Captain  Kin^r,  Dr.  lid  wards,  and  siwU  oOirv  nuMiilK'rs  as  nii;;lit  luvfcr 
to  remain  after  the  ^radiiatinir  exercises  jmd  witiu'sstlie  reception  and 
examination  of  eadet  eandi«lat«'s  iiml  [n  se(»  the  ene:nn]iiiient  of  tlie 
cadets.  This  aiitliorization  eiinteiiiMl,it<-.l  the  duty  <»!'  a  report  on  the 
.Hubjects  involved,  the  same  to  bo  iiu:liuled  in  lh«*  ;;(*neral  report  of  the 
Board. 

At  this  session  also  tlie  snbeoininittees  tihMl  tiieir  reports,  and  tlie 
Si*tTt*tary  was  aiithoi'i/.ed  to  edit,  adjtist,  and  ])rint.  the  same  as  parts  of 
the  jreneral  report.  The  foHowin--  res(»liiiion  was  pa.ssrd  niiauimoiisly 
and  a  copy  was  ordered  to  be  seul  h»  ilie  Superintendent  of  ih«*  Ai-a*!- 
euiy : 

WhtfPPaH  the  Hoard  of  Viniiurs  to  tin*  rr.":-jl  S?:*;-  Militan  AfmliMMV  fm  t!»e  y.-jir 
I""lt  have  biM'M  !h»:  n'ripii-nlr- nl'maiiv  loni  :i.iir.s  :[■•*. n  }[•.{•  Supiri-.i- i-mli-nl  and  oiiitr 
iilhri-fH  of  till*  Ara«lemy  :   Tlsi-rrlnii' 

littoUrdt  That  the  rlianksnf  liiis  llicird 'i'-,  a:i.l  . n-  li  •;i'1l,^.  *■  inlrn-il  tn  ^::l.l  nilin-rs 
for  tbt)  cfiurteHii>t«  ami  attmtton.s  whith  thiy  i.a.-  ^'ii:)\^n  i'm-  Hoard  as  a  I'udy  and 
AS  indivblualH. 

The  resolution  was  dnly  forwanle<l,  and  (lem^ral  I'arke  ;^rai'»*l'M]iy 
rOf»|>onded  in  a  cordial  nott^  in  wiiieh  ho  s;!id  t!::it  '^  \u  behalf  of  the 
Academic  Hoanl  and  all  ollieers  of  the  AriMJeias,  1  In^in:  leave  to  ttMider 
our  heartfelt  thanks  for  this  mark  of  :i])preciat:on  of  s«'rviee  rendered 
and  duty  i>erforined." 

*  Tbtt  preHentution  took   plaei' Oitoher  :{,  l^-*'.*,  v-iJi   aitpnijii-iale  and   iiiteicstnig 
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The  following  resolution  was  passed  unanimously,  and  it  wa>s  ordered 
that  after  being  signed  by  tlio  pre^sident  and  secretary  of  the  Board,  it 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

Besolved,  That  in  view  of  the  oxt^ordinary  iisefalness  of  Capt.  W.  F.  Spargin,  as 
cadet  <^aarterma6f€r  uud  Commissary,  the  Prosidcut  of  the  ifuited  States  be,  and 
hereby  is,  respectfully  requested  to  order  that  ^CaptJiin  Spnrgln  be  retained  in  his 
position  at  the  Academy,  if  not  inconsisteut  with  the  interests  of  the  acnrice. 

IN  GENERAL,  AS  TO  BOAED  SESSIONS. 

The  Board,  as  will  be  seen,  held  nine  sessions  as  a  body,  and  gave 
much  other  time  to  special  sessions  of  the  subcommittees,  besides 
making  thorongh  and  repeated  ins])eetions  of  the  departments  assigned 
to  the  six  subcommittees  among  which  the  work  was  distribnted. 
This  writer  assumes  to  say  that  the  Government  never  has  had,  as  to 
its  intent,  a  more  pains-taking,  thoroiigh,  and  indnstrious  Board.  It 
has  pleased  some  facetious  parties  to  represent  the  average  Boanl  a8 
but  perfunctory,  junketing  ''visitors"  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that 
word.  The  Board  did  not  include  a  man  who  would  be  willing  to  give 
his  time  to  a  useless  service.  The  Board  is  almost  the  sole  means  of 
communication  between  this  nursery  of  officers  and  the  people  from 
among  whom  the  cadets  came  but  yesterday.  .It  is  noticeable  that 
recommendations  of  former  Boards  have  been  realize<l  in  the  main  in 
the  most  liberal  sense.  The  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  ^ready 
quoted  will  suggest  to  the  candid  reader  the  fact  that  the  services  of 
the  Board  are  not  considered  to  be  in  any  just  sense  merely  i>erfnnc- 
tory,  or  a  useless  feature  of  the  graduating  season.  Insi)ection  of  the 
reports  of  visitors  for  the  past  half  dozen  years — all  of  them  able,  thor- 
ough, and  suggestive,  and  some  of  them  real  marvels  of  efilcient  labor 
and  thought — show  that  the  said  reports  cont^un  recommendations  re- 
specting vital  changes  and  improvements  involving  immense  expendi- 
tures of  money,  which  recommendations  later  took  tangible  shape  iu 
subsequent  legislation  and  liberal  approimations  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  The  Board  for  l^<si)  looked  into  all  departments  as 
one  jocular  observer  said,  '*  from  garret  to  cellar.'' 

PLAN  OF  THIS  REPORT. 

The  plan  of  this  re])ort  does  not  contemplate  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
several  topics  distributed  among  the  six  subcommittees,  and  the  rele- 
gation of  the  subreports  and  tables  to  an  appendix  where  they  will  be 
overlooked,  or  at  least  ap])ear  to  bear  an  obscure  relation  to  the  main 
subjects  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  pages.  Each  topic 
will  be  treated  separately,  and  all  documents  relating  thereto  will  be 
printed  in  their  ])roi)er  places,  in  close  relation  to  the  reports  of  the 
several  six  subcommittees.  The  prefemble  plan  will  thus  render  un- 
necessary the  usual  perplexing  antl  confusing  appendix. 

L— BUILDINGS,  GROUNDS,  AND  TOLICE  ADMINISTRATION. 

On  BuUdinffs^  Gromuhj  ami  Police  Administration. — Hon.  S.  M.  Bob- 
ertson,  chairman;  lion.  S.  S.  Yoder,  General  Lew  Wallace,  and  Dr. 
Nathan  S.  Lincoln. 

The  various  i)hotogravui*e  viows  ]>rinted  in  this  report  suggest  bat 
faintly  and  iiiadequutolv  the  fact  tlmt  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy is  located  on  one  ol'  tlie  iiu)sr  picturesqe  points,  on  the  banks  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  rivers  on  tlie  planet.    Nature  has  done  her  most 
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to  ninke  tho  place  attractive,  and  tbc  hand  of  man  lias  ^ratefally  nc- 
cepteil  and  tastefally  adorned  the  Rpot,  as  if  to  make  thankfal  acknowl- 
edgment of  tho  bounty  of  The  Creator.  As  far  as  the  '* grounds"  are 
concerned,  they  sugpestthe  obligatory  provision  of  symmetrical,  sightly, 
and  adequate  "buildings,^  just  as  the  marvelous  beauty  of  the  King's 
daughter  imi)Iy  jewels  and  garments  worthy  of  her  biidal  and  her 
dowry. 

About  2,400  matchless  acres,  made  up  of  the  original  site  and  of  sub- 
sequent purchases,  inchule  every  aspect  of  cultivated  plain,  towering 
mountain,  swelling  hill,  and  secluded  glen.  Almost  impassable  mount- 
ains on  the  north  and  west,  the  Hudson  Kiver  on  the  east,  and  an  easily 
controllable  area  of  225  acres  on  the  south,  recently  purchased  from  the 
Kinsley  estate,  shut  in  this  village  of  scholars,  the  fruits  of  whose  knowl- 
edge and  personal  seivice  are  dedicated  to  the  Republic.  Our  country 
cares  not  to  invite  or  employ  the  mere  soldier  of  fortune  whose  merce- 
nary sword  is  drawn  indilferently  for  the  cause  that  ])ays  him  most.  She 
prefers  to  choose  her  cadets  fron\  among  the  children  of  the  people,  and, 
selecting  the  best,  to  train  them  by  her  own  chosen  methods  and  trusted 
teachers.  Here,  in  an  atmosphere  which  savors  of  war,  but  War  only 
for  tho  sake  of  Peace,  the  Kepublic  shapes  her  embryo  army  leaders 
who  study  war  only  that  they  may  defeat  those  who  aim  to  detile  our 
traditions  of  scholarly  peace  and  prosperous  comnierce.  The  place  and 
the  scene  are  worthy  of  the  aims  of  the  Government  and  of  a  peaceful 
people  who  dream  not  of  conquest  but  <lesire  solely  to  repulse  the  am- 
bitions of  intruding  foes.  Battle  and  siege  are  not  the  trades  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers,  save  as  conserving  forces.  West  Point  is  not  a  frowning 
fortress,  but  rather  a  peaceful  area,  too  valuable  for  a  farm,  and  too 
beautiful  for  earth-works  and  bastions,  save  for  the  historic  outlines  of 
revolutionary  forjts  which  are  j>rcserve(l  as  mementoes  of  the  war  in 
which  noble  men  gave  their  liv(»s  to  build  a  home  l\)r  Liberty. 

Many  fine  buildings  are  worthy  of  the  worthy  site.  The  barracks  are 
solid,  comfortable,  and  adequate.  Erected  somo.  time  ago,  they  lack 
some  modern  features  which  are  named  in  the  subn^port  presently  to  be 
quoted.  Tho  hospital  for  cadets  is  substantial  and  modern.  Though 
far  too  large  for  habitual  use,  it  is  wisoly  designed  to  meet  the  demands 
of  a  conceivable  emergency.  ^*  (Want  ilall,-'  used  tor  a  cadets  mess,  is 
ample,  and  three  times  u  day  is  like  !i  home  wlure  plenty  is  s])read,  and 
in  most  cases  a  greater  plenty  and  blotter  than  in  the  original  homes  of 
the  cadets.  Tho  library  is  barely  adequate,  and  will  demand  attention 
at  some  early  date,  as  will  the  chapel  also,  which  should  be  sullicient  to 
eontaiu  thrice  as  many  persons,  particularly  when  inhospitable  weather 
forbids  tho  assembling  of  a  crowd  at  commencement  times.  Provisions 
have  been  made  for  a  new  a(!ademi<'.  building  ami  gymniKsium,  and  other 
improvements  will  followMu  due  time.  As  much  as  has  been  don<',  <nid 
as  much  money  as  has  been  ai)propriate(I  and  expended  for  buildings, 
still  more  should  be  voted  willingly  and  without  stint.  We  have  but 
one  military  school,  and  but  one  scho<d  for  the  Xnvy,  whereas  other 
nations  have  several.  Great  Britain  has  her  Koyal  College  at  Wool- 
wich to  train  her  artiller>'  and  engineer  ollicers ;  one  other  at  Sandliurst 
to  train  her  infantry  and  cavalry  otlicers,  and  her  stall'  college  at  Sand- 
hurst, besides  about  seven  other  military  schools  for  various  other 
branches  of  the  land  service.  France  lias  her  various  military  schools 
at  Paris.  St.  Cyr,  Fontaincbleau,  Sauimir,  La  IHeche,  and  elsewhere. 
Pmssia  has  her  eight  sch(K)ls  at  Krfurt,  Potsdnin,  ^eisse,  Kngers,  Cas- 
sel,  Hanover,  Anchim,  and  Metz,  besides  the  War  Academy  at  i'*erlin, 
her  senior  cadet  school  at  Berlin,  and  six  other  cadet  schools  as  pre- 
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paratory  to  the  senior  ono  iianied.  To  these  are  to  be  added  half  a 
dozen  othevs  for  various  dt'partinents  which  sustain  the  I'eputation  and 
efliciency  of  tliat  wonderful  German  army.  Austria,  Bnssia,  Spsiiu, 
and  Italy,  and  other  iH)werH  are  bountifully  supplied  with  their  fine 
warlike  nurseries.  The  United  Slates,  if  they  do  not  care  to  follow 
th(fse  European  hints,  can  well  a^'ord  to  build  up  and  sustain  our  one 
and  only  cadet  Military  Academy  to  the  hi^^hest  point  of  efljcieney,  as 
a  hint  to  all  the  world  that  if  wo  are  not  eager  for  war,  we  are,  there- 
fore, all  the  more  able  to  arm  a  half  million  men  quick4y,  and,  if  need 
be,  give  leaders  to  this  host,  and  to  still  larger  hosts  who  shall  be  second 
to  none  in  the  highest  arts  of  honorable  and  scientilic  war.  At  any 
rate,  our  Government  may  accept  a  hint  from  examples  in  civil  life  and 
from  those  who  are  giving  about  two  millions  a  year  a-<^  free  gifts  to  the 
schools  thai  train  our  citizen  youth  in  the  .arts  of  peaco.  It  is  a  matter 
of  record  that  the  free  gilts  of  the  people  to  their  schools  within  the  past 
decade  ure  more  than  the  entire  cost  oi  West  Point  since  Washington, 
Hamilton,  and  Knox,  and  others  laid  the  foundations  of  the  ^Military 
Academy.  Of  course,  tliese  1  roe  gifts  are  from  the  many  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  many,  but  there  have  been  timers  and  there  may  be  other 
times  when  in  a  just  sense  the  material  interests  of  all  civil  ami  military 
life  may  depend  on  the  timely  prej)aratio]is  made  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  been  traiiUMl  at  West  Point  and  Ani»a])olis,  Many  citizen 
oillcers  iu  our  various  wars  have  acMjuittcd  themselves  grandly,  but  we 
do  not  recall  a  single  instance  in  which  the  indejUMideut  leadernbip  of 
our  armies  has  been  commitletl  to  any  one  not  etbicated  at  the  Military 
Aeadomy.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  st:itenient  apply  to  those  who 
served  before  w(»  lind  any  A(;ademy.  V.von  in  those  cases,  the  very 
heroes  who  le<l  our  patriotic  armies  were  the  tirst  to  suggest  that  we 
should  immediately  oidain  one  to  supply  their  own  conscious  delicien- 
cies  of  training  in  iheoiy  and  praetice. 

The  Government  has  Ilo?!e  \v;-il  and  liberally,  but,  as  iu  duty  bound, 
this  l>oard  again  points  out  some  of  the  details  with  respect  to  whicli 
early  and  liberal  action  is  Vi'*jne.teii. 

•  «  --»  if  *  % 

I'llYSirAJ.   0O^'inTI0N.S. 

The  cadet  must  have  a  sonml  ho\\y  to.(;ontain  whatever  mind  he  has. 
He  must  be  neilher  ^^  lan.e,  hall,  nor  blind.'-  The  three  distinguished  sur- 
geons, I  )rs.  lleger.  ►SlvituRT,  and  Merrill,  win)  were  ordered  to  West 
Point  this  \ear,  as  a  spe^'id  bMani  according  t*)  law,  to  examine  cadet 
candidates,  i»eiroi]iiiii  that  duly  thoroughly,  as  the  writer  of  this  general 
report  of  the  Hoaril  ol'  Visir.iis  can  testify.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  were  thus  exaiainiMl  in  .hiiie  and  tifty-six  in  ^^eptember.  Of  these, 
fourteen  were  rejected  in  »Jnne  and  eii^ven  in  J^«*ptember.  That  is  to 
say,  of  the.  total  uf  one  huadu'ti  a:id  ninety-ti\e  thus  examined  a  total 
of  about  t\venlv-H\e^^e^c  lejcL-tetl  ibr  iihysical  reasons,  or  nearly  13  iier 
cent. 

The  surgeons  prii}><M'iy  hold  iliat  a  can<lidate  is.  or  is  not,  qualified  in 
body.  There  is  no  niuldit-  ^juiinil.  'Ihe  writer  of  this  reiKut  will  not 
soon  forget  the  dis:ipp(;inin>eni  offDiae  i)ii  he  rejected  candidates.  One 
who  passed  last  year  pliy^lcallN  )>-.u  wa;^  liifii  lijected  <u$  to  scholarship, 
returned  this  year  v»iiii  -real  eon  ..ieia.e.  Iieiiigstripi>ed  for  the  ordeal 
as  to  his  body,  lie  wa;^  njened  al  a  .^lan(U%  \  a  ricocele  having  developed 
during  the  i»ast  veai'.  This  young  man  n)!^hl  have  been  saved  the 
expeuisc  of  ihc  trip  to  ~>Vcsli'oiul,  couUl  an  Army  surgeon  have  made 
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the  most  oasual  prior  examination.  IIjh  family  physician  mit^lit  liavo 
done  bim  the  service,  bnt  an  Army  surgeon's  vimli(*t  would  liuvd  boon 
conclusive.  It  is  our  opinion  that  ii  cadet  candidate  should  have  the 
privilege  of  applying  for  a  ])reliminar}'  examination  at  the  recruiting 
station  for  the  Army  nearest  to  his  home.  Theno  skilled  Army  surgeons 
know  the  precise  tests  applied  to  recruits  lor  the  Army,  and  arc*  sure  to 
know  whether  or  not  a  young  man  can  pass  physically  the  precisely 
identical  tests  applied  at  AVest  Point.  The  right  of  ai>peal  to  the 
Academy  surgeons  should  renniin.  The  recruiting  surgeon  should 
not  be  aiilowed  to  rejctct  the  candidate  Itnally,  but  his  presumptive  and 
tentative  venlict  might  be  of  value  to  the  not  rich  family  which  cannot 
well  afibnl  the  expenses  of  a  fruitless  long  Journey  to  \\\vst  Point.  A 
candidate)  may  conceivably  be ''conditioned "  as  to  studies,  but  there 
can  be  no '^condition"  respecting  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  color-blind- 
ness, varicocele,  or  defective  sight  or  hearing,  or  othenlisabiing  defects. 
The  district  from  which  a  candidate  has  been  ap])<>iiitcd  has  a  right 
to  demand  that  he  must  be  perfectly  sound  in  body,  since  there  may  be 
a  score  or  two  of  others  thoroughly  souiul  ready  to  pass  the  most  rigid 
tests.  The  same  is  true  respe(;ting  the  acadeuiic  tests.  A  circular 
addressed  to  West  l^oint  candidates  remarks  as  follt)Ws  as  to  the  double 
tests  a])plied  to  all  would-be  cadets.  It  were  well  if  all  would  consent 
to  be  guided  thereby. 

Every  rand  id  nt4?iH8u1),j  Oct  erl  tn  u  ri^^iiL  ]iliysicHl  rxainiriation.and  if  tlu-ronn^  found 
toirxiit  iu  liiiii  auy  of  the- I'oUowiii^  raiisi-s  ior  (liM|iiaiitic:itioii  to  Niirli  a  du^iiic  !ih 
wonUl  iiuuirdiatoly,  or  :ir  itovory  di.>t:iiir  pcnnd,  impair  his  ci'iiriciiry,  hr  is  rcjoctiMl: 

(1)  Freble  coiiHtitution  and  musiular  trnuity:  unsound  iK'alth  fVoin  whatever 
OAOic;  iiidicationH  of  former  dinoaso ;  glandular  K\vi?IIin<^H,  nr  other  Kyniptowis  of 
■orofuln. 

(t2)  Chronic  ciitiiuoon»  Ht)Vrtiou»,  CHperially  ofilH.-  sralp. 

(I))  St?vvro  iiijurii'H  «>l*tlio  hones  ol'  the  h«'ad  :  eon\  mIsIohh. 

(I)  Impaired  virion.  tVoni  ^vllatever  e.in.^e  :  ir.lIarMniati)ry  ailbclion.s  of  thu  eyelids; 
immuliility  or  iiTe^jnl.iiify  of  the  iris;   il^inla  l.i,  l:r\  riinlH.  «  U. 

(,'»)  l>catness:  eujiiouH  ilisi'har>^e  from  the  rars. 

(0)  Loss  of  many  teeth,  or  Mie.  tet-th  generally  niisonnd. 

(7)  Inipedinienf  of  Hpeei'lt. 

(**')  Wuut  of  dun  cupauity  of  tho  chedt,  and  any  otliei  iniLicalion  of  n  liability  to  n 
pulmonic  diaca.su. 

i'J)  ImpMiri'd  or  inade(|uatc  eHiirieiiey  «>i'  tmf*  or  hoth  of  \\ui  snperi«)r  exturmities  o!i 
account,  of  fractures,  ospecinlly  of  the  elaviele,  e(intraeli<in  of  a  joint,  exieniiation, 
deformity,  etc. 

(10)  An  uunsnal  exuiivvatuio  or  inciu'vatnie  of  the  spiiie. 

(II)  IIoruiA. 

{VJ)  A  varicose  Nt ate  of  the  Virins  of  the  seri'Lni:i  or  spi-rniatie  e.ord  (when  largo), 
sarcoivlo,  hj-drocele,  heniorr!ioi<ls.  ti^lnhis. 

(13)  Impaired  or  inndei|uatc  etheieney  of  one  nr  hotli  of  tin-  infiTior  extremities  on 
mcconut  uf  varicose  veni.'*.  tract nies.  nialforii::i(loTi  (ihir  Iri-i,  cii-.),  laineneb^i.  eou- 
tiaction.  iin(.'f|iial  h'n^t!i.  l>nnions,  overly  in;:  "i  "^npernitiiu  riiry  Iim  s.  cte. 

(14)  Ulreni,  or  uusonmL  eieatrieos  of  ulcere  likely  lo  hn-ak  out  iitn-sii. 

Tlicru  btfiiu);  no  provision  whati-ver  for  tlse  i)aNniint<if  the  tnivfhn;^-  evpen-ses  of 
either  accepted  or  rejected  eandithites  f(»r  ailinin^ion.  no  candidate  ^sh(lllM  r:iil  to  ]>ro- 
vidu  himself  in  advane«'  witli  the  nie:ins4ii'  ntnriMni;  to  his  hmni  ,  in  ase  «»!'  Iiis  rn- 
jection  beforu  either  of  the  examining;  hoards,  as  he  may  othi  rv.  i><  I'l-  [mi  i.^  '•-■n^id- 
erablo  truiiblu,  inc«»nveuii.'nee,  and  cn  ensnHVrin.:  on  .icr-onnt  oj'his  dc>t  ;<  nii-  >-i>u(lit  ion. 
IfaUxuitted,  tlie  money  bron;;ht  by  liiin  t<>  meet  >n«  ii  a  contin-.i-m-y  ran  1>i-  i;«[ii*.»ited 
with  the  trcoHnror  on  accotint  of  his  e«{nipTnent  a**  a  cadet,  (T  :-i  imrKMi  [n  hi-,  iriends. 

it  iseUKgCMtcd  to  all  candidates  for  adnii>Hion  to  ilie  >iiliiar\  Ae.ii'.emy  i)i:it.  hi-l'oro 
leaving  their  place  of  residenci*  for  Wot  I'ohii,  they  shi>nhl  Van^i-  tiiri:*  i  l\e>  ;r>  he 
Iboioiighly  examined  by  a  competent  physician,  and  hy  a  tiMi-in  r  or  in-^tineior  in 
good  stanain;;.  Uy  Hncl'i  an  examination  any  mr'nui-i  [ih\>ie;)l  <li.v|in)lili«  i:iit>ti  or  ih'il- 
cieney  iu  mental  preparation  ^vonhl  he  rev<>ahMl.  anil  tlie  r,>n(liilaii-  proliiMy  spared 
the  expenoe  and  trunblr  «)f  u  useless  Jon  nie.\  :<n.l  th<-  nmriiliration  ci  ri-j.-c  tiun. 

It  fthoiild  be  underNto<id  that  th«-  inloi.Ma)  t'\annM;i!  icn  lirn-in  reiun;n  >■:,>[*  li  '\-,  ^oh;ly 
for  the  convciiiouceuml  beneiit  nf  the  camlnlale  ]iini»e]r.  ami  e:i;t  in  n<i  nianui  r  ull'eet 
the  deoiiioiui  of  the  AcaUumic  uud  Mudicul  Kxamiuiug  liuard::)  uL  \\  cbl  Voiul. 
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Wo  promise  to  candidates  the  most  ngid  physical  examinations. 
They  will  be  stripped  and  investigated  from  the  crown  of  their  heads  to 
the  soles  of  their  feet.  They  will  be  tested  inside  and  outside.  Teeth, 
hair,  scalp,  eye,  nose,  mouth,  lungs,  heart,  arms,  lingers,  legs,  toes, 
joints,  veins,  and  every  accessible  organ  and  function  will  be  searched 
for  organic  or  functional  infirmity.  With  this  in  view,  we  advise  all 
candidates  to  secure  a  thorough  examination  at  home  both  as  to  physi- 
cal and  academic  tests,  just  as  the  above  circular  suggests.  No  candi- 
date should  expect  any  discrimination  in  his  favor  in  either  regard,  for 
he  will  not  and  should  not  receive  it.  That  discrimination  would  de- 
fraud the  many  who  have  a  right  to  compote  for  the  place.  If  by  any 
method  an  appointed  candidate  secures  the  place,  he  should  be  held 
closely  and  impartially  to  the  conditions.  Xo  one  has  any  right  to  the 
place.  He  who  receives  an  appointment  to  appear  to  undergo  the  tests, 
must  undergo  them  in  every  particular. 

TIME   OF  APPOINTMENT. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  holds  that  the  law  governing  the  time  of  a|)- 
pointments  should  be  more  strictly  construed  and  rigidly  observed.  It 
is  recpiired  by  law  that  candidates  must  bo  appointetl  one  year  in  ad- 
vance of  their  reception  into  the  Academy,  unless  by  death  or  otherwise 
a  vacancy  is  caused  which  can  not  be  provided  for  by  such  advance  ap- 
pointment. We  direct  attention  to  the  argument  made  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Academic  Board,  December  5,  1887,  quoted  above  by  the 
subcommittee,  on  this  topic  of  appointments  and  examinations.  The 
law  provides  that  alternates  also  must  be  examined  at  the  same  time 
when  their  principals  are  examined,  and  that  the  former  should  be  ap- 
pointed, like  their  princii)als,  as  nearly  a  year  in  advance  as  is  possible. 
Both  should  be  appointed  as  the  law  directs. 

TIME   OF  REPORTING  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

The  law  prescribes  that  appointees  shall  be  admitted  under  regula- 
tions made  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  Secretary  of  War  accordingly 
has  expressly  ordained  that  candidates  must  be  examined  in  June,  un- 
less sickness  or  other  unavoidable  cause  prevents  that  test  in  the  month 
named.  It  is  argued,  correctly  we  believe,  that  it  is  not  contemplated 
that  there  shall  be  a  double  opportunity  in  the  same  year  to  till  a  given 
vacancy.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  that  another  construction  of  the 
law  is  held  by  some,  inasmuch  as,  for  instance,  of  the  forty-four  exam- 
ined in  August,  18S7,  more  than  three-fourths  were  appointed  as  cadets 
after  the  June  examinations  of  that  year.  These  instances  would  seem 
to  prove  that  the  law  requiring  c^andidates  to  bo  appointed  a  year  in 
advance  is  not  strictly  enforced,  since  it  does  not  appear  probable  that 
death  or  other  unavoidable  causes  could  have  justified  so  many  post- 
June  appointments. 

It  certainly  does  not  appear  Just  that  Ciindidates  who  have  appeared 
for  and  have  failed  in  the  June  examinations  should  be  re-appointed 
and  permitted  to  re-a])])ear  for  examinations  only  two  months  later  in 
the  same  year.  The  sickness  named  in  the  law  has  not  robbed  them  of 
a  June  appearance  ;  they  certainly  are  not  dead,  and  incompetence  in 
June  should  not  bo  reckoned  or  recognized  as  amonp:  the  legal  "  un- 
avoidable causes  ^  at  a  time  when  so  many  other  eligible  young  men  are 
ready  and  competent  to  undt^rgo  the  prescril:ed  tests  for  admission  in 
the  month  desi-^nated  by  law. 

The  evils  of  avoiilable  August  examinations  are  brought  into  prom- 
inence in  the  light  of  the  facts  that  in  the  decade  ending  in  and  iuolad- 
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iug  tlie  year  1887,  about  20  per  cent,  of  applicants  failed  academically 
in  the  Jnnc  examinatidns,  whereas  of  those  who  were  examined  in 
An{;ust.  3S  per  cent,  failed  to  ]>asa.  The  figures  for  this  present  year 
tell  their  own  story  and  enforce  their  own  lesson,  as  follows: 

Of  candidates  in  1S81),  139  were  examined  in  June.  Of  these,  14  were 
rejected  by  the  surjreons,  leaving  125  for  academic  examination,  in  which 
hitter  tests  41  failed,  or  about  SS  per  cent,  of  the  125. 

Of  candidates  in  1889,  50  were  examined  in  August.  Of  these  11 
were  rejected  by  the  surgeons,  leaving  45  for  academic  examination,  in 
which  latter  tests  28  failed,  or  about  03  jier  cent,  of  the  45. 

Thns  it  will  be  seen  that  the  can<lidate  mortality  as  result  of  contact 
witli  the  Academic  Hoard  was  ahnos^  twice  as  great  in  September  as  it 
was  in  June.  Incidentally  we  suggest  that  it  is  incredil)le  that  the 
Academic  Eoai-d,  refreshed  as  it  is  after  its  summer  vacation,  is  more 
savage  and  exacting  in  Sei>lember  than  it  is  in  June.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  comparative  figures  expressing  the  rehitive  academic 
Injections  are  conclusive  proof  that  the  preparation  of  candidates  is 
twice  as  poor  in  September  as  it  is  in  June.  Granting  that  all  might 
U'  admitted  as  result  of  both  the  June  and  Se[>teuiber  examinations,  it 
is  clear  that  the  grade  of  scholarship  in  the  Academy  must  decline.  We 
recommend  tliat  emphasis  stronger  than  ever  before  be  put  upon  the 
legal  requirements  relating  to  the  time  for  re[)orting  for  examinations 
in  June  and  that  Uime  but  unavoiduble  exce])tions  be  tolerated. 

Kveu  if  tho  candidate's  preparations  were  as  good  in  September  as 
they  are  in  June,  instead  of  being  twice  as  poor,  there  is  an  additional 
ix'ason  why  the  eandidatt^  should  be  at  the  Academy  and  ready  to  be- 
gin his  work  in  June.    The  cogent  additional  reason  is  as  follows : 

The  June  admit  tees  are  i;ep.  busy  by  their  exclusive  military  duties 
and  novitiate  as  soldiers.  Though  ntlorly  exeni[U  from  acadt^nic  study, 
they  aiv  engrosse<l  an<l  absorbi^d,  until  after  personal  drill, '' setting- 
up/'  and  miiuite  individual  instruction,  ihey  are  admitted  into  the  corps 
for  service  on  guard  and  iioliec  duty,  battalion  drill  and  parades,  and 
guard  mounting.  Those  who  enter  in  Sei)tember  are  raw,  awkward,  un- 
driiled,  and  profoundly  ignorant  of  all  that  which  has  fully  occuiued  the 
time  of  the  June  admittees  during  half  of  ,Iune,  all  of  July,  and  all  of  Au- 
gust. The  Sei»tember  conu'rs  must  begin  ac^ulemic  study  with  those  who 
have  l>een  instructed  in  eanip  all  summer,  and  it  is  wonderful  that  one- 
quarter  of  the*' Seps."  ouf  live  the  combined  academic  and  military  tests 
of  the  coming  half  year.  These  practi(;al  considerations  nnike  it  appear 
certain  that  the  law  anticipated  the  direful  donbl(>  dangers  of  entrance 
in  September,  and  there fon'.  contemplated  the  admission  of  cadets  in 
Juno  as  a  rule,  ami  pnjvidetl  enlranee  in  September  for  the  exceptional, 
unfavored,  and  belated  '.-omers.  The  Hoard,  therefore,  advises  the 
stricter  construction  (»f  the  wise  law.  as  but  simple  justice  to  the 
Academy,  and  to  the  eoMi]ieting,  eager,  ami  well-equipped,  would-be 
candidates  who  are  defraudcil  by  the  looser  construction  of  re[fulations 
on  the  subjiHst. 

If,  now,  the  September  admittee  is  really  below  grade  in  preparation 
to  enter  the  Academy,  how  fearfully  he  is  handicapped  in  the  race  after 
eutramse,  and  beneath  the  burden  of  his  double  duties.  Little  wonder 
that  KG  many  of  the  •*Seps."  idtinmtely  fall  out  of  the  race  and  resign 
or  are  dismissed.  When  that  distinguished  <»nieer  and  successful 
•Sufierinteudent,  General  Wesley  Merritt,  was  in  charge  of  the  Academy, 
he  said  confidently,  and  correctly : 

Tb«  i-econlii  show  that*  in  nim-.  ciisi'sntit  of  ton  r:u3i'lH  wIm)  iito  «if  i1f);i1itfnl  profi- 
ririicy  ut  the  Janiniry  exuiuinution  Tail  oinriKlit  bff<ii('  tin*  "ikI  nf  tlic  M-rond  .vt'ar*H 
course ;  and  ia  comii  whero  cudutH  wuuU  iu  their  Htudiud  huvu  burn  iiimeil  buck  tu 
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reHnmo  the  conrse  after  failaro  the  firat  year,  they  Hcldom  sacceed  in  completing  more 
thau  one  step  bej-oud  the  Hta«;o  of  their  original  failure.  In  other  words,  the  first 
six  months'  conrse  is  a  fair,  tost  of  a  yonth's  ability  to  sncceed,  and  generally,  if  his 
position  in  his  class  is  donbtfol  at  thw  time,  his  deficienoy  is  sore,  sooner  or  later,  to 
find  him  out. 

That  is  to  say,  during  the  fifth  mouth  after  the  admission  of  the  new 
September  candidate,  he  is  subjected  to  the  examination  which  will  de- 
termine whether  or  not  he  is  to  be  promoted  from  the  number  of ''  can- 
didates admitted  "  to  take  rank  among  ''  cadeta  appointed.^  The  can- 
didates examined  in  August  for  admission  are  tested  in  Jannary,  after 
they  have  been  doing  the  double  duty  alK)ve  sketched,  and  under  very 
advei-se  circumstances.  General  Meititt  says  that  nine  out  of  ten  who 
are  of  doubtful  proficiency  in  January  fail  outright  before  the  end  of 
the  second  year.  In  the  light  of  such  testimony  it  would  seem  but 
simple  justice  to  insist  that  not  less  than  00  per  cent  of  candidates 
shall  appear  for  examination  in  »3uue  and  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  in 
August.  This  Board  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  of  the  whole  num- 
ber examined  this  year,  on  the  two  occasions,  after  deducting  those  who 
were  rejected  on  physical  grounds,  33  iHir  cent,  were  examined  in 
August.  It  ought  not  so  to  be.  It  would  seem  that  violations  of  law 
are  increasing. 

After  this  industrious  but  just  discounting  of  September  admissions, 
we  cheerfully  admit  the  excellence  of  the  rare  individual  who  succeeds 
in  conquering  all  diificulties,  and  finally  receives  his  diploma.  We  dis- 
cufss  simply  the  policy  concerned,  and  atYer  appending  tlie  names  of 
those  who  were  received  in  1889,  we  wish  them  all  possible  success.  The 
following  is  the  list  of  candidates  admitted  this  year,  those  names  to 
which  a  star  is  prefixed  belonging  to  the  September  admittees.  All 
others  were  admitted  in  June : 

LiM  of  cadets  admitted  in  18'*9. 


Names. 


Whonro 
apiK>iutc<l. 


Numt'H. 


^VbM^co 
appointed. 


AIm'^4,  Sutler 

Andr**wi4,  Lincolii  Darkt' 

*^AnioM,  Clainle  Sidii'  v 

li«i)»ciicL'.  Walter  Cnwdy 

Ba^ib,  Louirt  Ilrniiaiiii  !". 

Bas«itl«\  Hiull  liur.li'tt 

ItiU tie,  John  Somcrvillu 

IJ«attli',  Jh'iboi t 

IJell.E.lwin 

Bcrkelcv,  Hn^h  ])(iui;lua 

Beyor.  Wnltrr  Fml 

*  Brown,  A  Hon  IN-rcy 

BruwD,  Williaii).  ji  ' 

Carin«nt<T,  John  SJ^wart 

CasMHtt^Kdwaid  Htirhauau  ... 
Clark.  Elinor  Wright 

*  CiH-heu.  I*^ ;ink  SIktwimxI 

*  Cole,  Seirtr  Oiiiok 

Colt,  William  Woi^lov 

'ConiK'll.  i'liiinias  Wallt;r 


T 


Copi>ock,  W  ilrton  Clark . 

•Cot.  Kilwin  Lnfli«-r 

Crosby.  JIitImmI  itall 

CruikHhniik.  Williain  Mackcy 
Davimp'irt. JiMwph  Andrew/. 

EdwaniA,  Arthui  Mori  is 

Farr.Odio  Willianl  n.nnhjim. 

•  ForriT.  CIiarloM  Daniol 

(sclot'nl,  MviT     

Graham,  ^falrolni  Kintncr 

(Juthrir,  .lanicR  MurrJM 

Uart.  Vt-rllnj:  Ki  rsry    

*  Ilartwii'k,  Kdwanl  Kd;;:jr  . . . 
Haszard, SuuiuelCbiioUiuu  ... 


■  I  M:ui8achusctt8.  j 
.;  NrwYork. 
.■  MiHrtOuri. 

I    MiUlstK'ilUW'ttS.  I 

.j  llliiioiii. 

.;  ronnwticut. 

.1  North  ("ai-uliua. 

.|  Illin<»is. 

.    New  Vctrk. 

.|  Mi}«sissi}>pi. 

.    ■Miihi;;.in 

..  NfbraHka. 

.    Illiiioiv. 

.    Ni-w  .iL-rsiV. 

.j  Atlar;;i'. 

.'  Iowa. 

."  N'rw  A'ork. 

.    Ni  w  York. 

.   niiTM.H. 

.    N»'w  York. 
.  Ohio. 
.    T»  \a:<. 
.    Illiuoirt. 
.    Dist.riOurabia. 
.    Loiiisian.'i. 

Whra-^ka. 
.    Mainr. 
.    ViriTinia 
.    Ohio. 
.    'I'rxai*. 

Ki-n(ii<k\. 
.  NVyniiiiii;;. 
.  Mji-hi:;.iii. 
.1  Pcmisylvuuia. 


-I- 


—1 


-•I 


Hoiuor.  Gordon  Graham  .. 
JI»»yw<MMl.  Edwin  Jcn»nie  . 
Holthor.  Louis  Jo.nson,  Jr... 

I  lonoy,  ]i4dH^rt<ton 

IIonl('-.Geor}!t' Edmund j 

Howoll.  G«'orL'«>  Pi'-rco 

'  l{unl,(>ra  ElnuT 

Ilyt-r,  Urnjaiuin  Brcmncr ' 

JaniorMju, <iforKe  llairaton....... 

Johii.sion,  INtbort  I'ulliam : 

KinM)urnr,  Lioroln  Fay ' 

Kilbinn.  Dana  Willis ' 

Kiu'.:.  l.'avid  Mal.;««»n 

Kriiii.^e,  Tiairy  Auiiuatas -— 

Kutz.Ciharlfri  Wilhuicr 

Law.i.  .Mbi-rt 

Lawton.  Fndcrlok  Goorgo 

Law  tun.  Loiild  Jjoweii     ! 

LrCoiiito.  Hon ry  Charles 

Lt'Wi'llon,  Enurson  Calvin 

Maun.  Eri.'d  J^uiiuo i 

Martin.  Annw  II 

.Matht'ws.  .lann-H  DaveDinirt ; 

Ml  fvi-iiiia,  Frank  B«>rm'mann  ... 

Mi'I^-wi'i".  Willianl  Bercbford : 

M<^laiMiH  (icori^c  ilonr^' 

•  Moiiii..-.  William  llHrriBon. 

MiT:;an.  .Inlin j 

*  .N(ni^a;i.  Kobort  Edninad  Lce  ..i 

Ni— »ii.  IIontiT  Bithal 

P.ii  kf,  Fraiii'in  Nral 

Patli.sini.  Harrv  ilowanl 

I'fuirk.  IIair,\  OiIm» 

Terry,  llowaiil  Baud  .... 


PennavlvaDlA. 

Now  Ifampebire 

rtali. 

Khodtf  laJaod. 

HiiMachuaeiti. 

North  CaroliBa. 

Califumia. 

Now  Tortc. 

Virgin  i*. 

North  Carolina. 

At  large. 

Illinoi*. 

Ohio. 

P«*ii]wylTaDl& 

Pcnnaylvaai^ 

Marrland. 

^llasiMippL 

Now  Yorr 

SwUnrlaBd. 

Kjuniaa. 

WisconvbL 

PenndTlraBiAk 

Oliiu.  ' 

Califomsa. 

New  York. 

Iowa. 

W«*t  VirjfWa 

Ohio 

^QMtiaAippL 

T6ijn«aM<e. 

Maryland. 

IndiAUAi 

Iowa. 
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lAht  of  nuU-t^  udmilfi'l  in  lr>l»— Contimu'il. 


KaiueA. 


PuijI.  Soktuou  Cliiitiii 

riin«*!i,  Anrtit^w  M.iriln.. 

IU>niiiiiil,  Jtoliert  i»o<«Mtpr 

Ikeuil,  cl  .kiiiL-H  Cli.irl'  4 

iSirr,  John  If oil>:eii 

K«»;;«'lii.  W  ill  i;iiu  Can  III  well 

S;i*t«llf,  Cliailri  tin-iMi  .  jr.. . 
Schiiiil**l,S.atiinfl  -Inlin  IVivhtiI 

Siiitriz.  KiiUit  I':H.-L<fi- 

ShimUm  vz.  Wil]i:ini  IIi'H..  u.*k.  jr 

Siuiili.  liiuiiil  AIl-ii 

Smitli.  Mathi'W  rii.iili's 

'  Mmith.  'nimii:i4  AIliKim 

Sroitb,  Thnniib*  i'^'O 


Wliii.er 

Ulpliiiti'  ll. 


I 


•  I 


N'-'tii  Ciiiiliiui. 


I  N.'w  Yn:U. 

Mis«i»»iiri 
,  Nii\   \  ink, 

A I  I.i-i-. 
'  ]*  iiiis\lMini.i. 
■  I'l  II. I  .\l\iini.i. 

CiMioriii.-i. 

j   'Iinr-^i:!. 

Al.in.i.i.U. 
,  Ni  «■  .Ii-tsi*\ . 
;  liiili;:iia. 


N-:ii 


'       AVljf-nce 
J     appuintitl. 


I  .ivlor,  I!i!M.iiil 

'11  r.i.-iln  1,  Niiiim:im  Suium 

'I'Vii'it'ilithi-,  IMw.iMi  Jul 
I'll.-chn. .^■Hl   Aji'lii  "i.  -., 

Viihiii-r.  tii'i  rj:.f 

\\'ai:r,  lliiinsnu.  |i- 

\V:.;L-r.  MimI  v.-t!i,  1  r.Mi 

^^'lll|»^.|l■.  A)'i-ii  VuiZA 

^\'i^il  wiiilh,  I'l-ui.iin    .    . 

\Vllli;i!ii<,  Auilr.  \v  I!i  \\\ 
Wilson.  Ir.inU  Milwin 

^^'i(«l^  IIiilIi  DuMul.t.i... 

XVi'lfi'.  ( irnii  KawMdii. .. 
Wool  I.  L'liaiUs  Drurv 


IiUh.i. 

Xi'w  Viix'k. 
I  1 »  nni'MMi'i'. 
;  Xjiii;!-ii:i. 
i    Al:il);i»fl.1. 

\  iruini;i. 
I  Vn-i'iMii. 

■  *ii  iir.:i,i. 

.  I.«iiii'«iiiiid, 

■  Tl-NilS. 

(Miiii. 
,   A I  !:iv-o. 
'  lC;in  ills. 


i-IIIU'KilCO. 


I 


Under  joint  ivsoliition  of  Ci>.i;:ross,  FhMivy  (Miarli's  LK^omtc,  of 
Switzi'i'lnnil,  and  Josr  Aiuln'-s  ITi-rcrho,  n{'  Nimnp^jia,  :ipi)oar  in  the 
alK}ve  list. 

APPOINTING    (JANDin.VTKS   AND   THEIR   NI'MnKU. 

The  Presideiit  is  antiiorizcd  to  ai)i)oiiii  i*anili<lat»'s  ••  at  l'.»r;,r<*."so  tliat 
there  may  b<»  ten  railcts  in  i\\r  Military  A«*a»lrmy  ilms  ap[»oiiilr«l  all 
the  tiiue.  in  other  words,  His  iOxixtlk'Hiy  apijuiiits  ti-u  in  caciiqaad- 
reniiiuHi.  Am  a  rule,  these  ^o  to  Wi^st  I'oini  to  !»et(>st('d  I'or  admission 
Rimply  because  Ihey  are  so  auth<ui7.e<l.  As  one  oihiT  nde,  these  ap- 
pointeeM  ure  sons  or  nepliewsui  army  oiiicers. 

Tliis  15uar<l  wouM  ;;ladly  set'  the  PresaU'iil  i»r  llu*  Tiiiled  St;ites  in- 
vested  with  the  authority  toap[>oiiir  tiMi  ead^ts  rarii  ye;ir.  and,  in  addi- 
tion, to  make  a  ]>laee  at  Wt-st  Point  lur  a  mjumI  suliiri^-nt  number  of 
army  or  navy  ollieerA*  sons,  the  youn;;'  men  to  Im*  tcsii'd  as  usual.  Tiie 
Bubcommittc*e  ou  this  to]>ie.  sn<4:^'esls  tiiat  the  p»\(Mnors  of  States  Ik^ 
permitteil  to  appoint  one  <'a(lrt  eaeh,  so  Miat  ilic  \-a(':in<*i(\s  at  West 
Point  may  be  sui)j)li(»d:  that  is  to  say,  a^>oli>hril.  \\\  ijinM't  attention 
to  the  faet  that  Keprest'Utativfs  in  Coii^res^aic  pciniiited  !(►  ih'si;fn:ite 
candidates  only  as  a  eourtesy,  siner.  in  l.iw,  tlif  power  to  appoint  be- 
longs to  the  l*ivsident,  and  is  cxi-nnsiM!  by  tin-  StM-rriary  ol"  War  as  the 
Lea^l  of  the  War  liurean,  urnlrr  tin*  l*n-sident.  ntiu-rs  have  n-eom- 
menileil  that  United  State.s  Senators  havt  powvi-  to  srliM-l  rather  tliaii 
the  governors. 

We  are  trou tent  to  leave  this  i)oint  ni  aduiini-tr  i-ion  to  <  ■on.i;rrss, 
with  the  expression  of  the  Ijojm*  that  lli:.  li-cnri'  i,.  \;uani-it»s  on-ht  to 
be  i^rumptly  fdletl. 

At  the  sami'  lime,  wc  dircri  iittcsiioi 
aometiniCM  residt  in  rcjeeiiu'^:  belli  tli" 
eadetfi  from  a  ;:ivrn  di>li'ier  v.inlv  i'ii.:;ii 
by  iho  Aciideniic  Ihiard,  anil  it   immru 
vaeancyto  n*wanl  tijosirompcli'ni  :i!n; 
cnntin;reney  was  rrali/.td  .six  i  i:j. ..  ii? 
^ust  examination.^  iMs  \i^!r.      I  i  i 
iiuMid  that  in  sucli  instnu'i^  tlif 
a])[M>int  the  pasi^vd  ('..iMli<!au  ^  :r>iil  r'.-, 
of  Slates   who.M'  e.indldatr-!  li:i\.'   I'.jil. 
tiuidesM,  young  men  .Nuouid  iu*  ('M.:^^  .( 


to  iJM'  Cicf  tital  r\:jninations 
pi-ihrip.:b;  .imi  ili.-ii'  alh-ruale 
lio\s  Mr  pa.NNi'd  I'.i  ;i:. pliant Iv 
!»'!>  ;.pp(Mr<  lli.il  ilu-r«'  is  no 
iiiil:ii:dfs.  "I'liiit  vt-ry 
:in(l  niK-c  ill  till*  An 

:ii:  ;'i'i'l  1,  t  r  ii«  I". 'mill- 
!  !;i    h\'    .!i;i  lioii/.vil    to 

Up  ..  .:,iliisj  ill'-  ijuola 
.ii'ii'*  'III!.  \i-l    por- 

•  ^  I-  uii':i:\ ,  »i:i  N\  liose 


'liii'ic:.:  < 
;ii('  .1(1111 
j-oai'il  di:*  ■' 


,I.J»       liM 

..   ij..r 

o  fliii'l    «  '.\i 
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rallMmiff^  many  vacancies.  We  beartily  reconnneiid  that  tlm  Pret* 
ident  be  allowed  by  Jaw  to  appoint  young  men  **at  lar^e"'  in  Rucb  in- 
stances, and  particularly  when  they  exhibit  exceptional  ability  and 
indiisti^^  these  latter  tests  to  be  witnessed  to  the  Preaident  by  the 
Academic  Board  of  the  Academy  at  We^t  Point. 

Many  members  of  this  Board  of  Visitors  givw  mncb  reapeofc  ta  tlii 
well-known  view  of  General  Graut,  who  said  that  there  hIioqUI  be  ftt 
least  one  thousand  cadets  at  West  Point,  only  the  VH?tter  of  the  gr«da- 
ati^s  to  receive  commissions  in  the  Army*  At  any  rate,  the  Hoard  ai 
such  fiivorn  the  lilling  of  all  vacancies,  and  some  prefer  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  corps  beyond  that,  allowing  service  in  the  Armf  nftcr 
graduation  to  be  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  cadet. 

There  is  an  impression  abroad  that  there  are  air*  ^re  mmtn] 

graduates  from  the  Military  Academy  than  vncancieN  '*"iy  lobe 

filled*    On  tbis  last  point  we  cite  the  ^  to  tlu  v  ctm' 

tamed  in  a  paper  prepared  l»y  Lieutenan  ^    au,  who  qoest 

haa  brought  his  figures  down  to  date,  for  use  in  this  report: 


RKLATIVIC  GItADUATKS  AXP  VACAXCllCS— XITMBlCa  OIP  VACANCURS  DCCUEKOfO  AXITC- 
ALLY  tX  TllfC  AKMY  THAT  AKK  OVKS   TO  CiHADOATES  0¥  T1I»  HlUTAJtV  d 
COMI-AUKti  TCI   MJMUKlt   Ol^   SlTCil   UKADlfATItS. 


opAr«d  hy  Fint  UcQt*  W.  A.  Sistpaon, 


1  iu\  1 1 


luIUca^  mAkin^,  liiivctlj  or 
Acodomj  may  l>«  fu»i|pitd 


I«rm14t 


'Vl  i  of  caauoltieSf  taken  ^m  tb«  aflieiftl  Army  Rcf^lntoni,  hoM  been  uti 

ftJI  tQlUrWH  : 

Firnt.  Hj  coantiug  the  actnal  nnmhor  of  r.aftnAltif«  in  ilio  Corpv  of  Eufific 

' '  ♦^-  ^"^'"^     ■■   '  '"  *'">:*«  BlalTilo^iiirtiimnt'*    *^ "'  ^-''-'ft-    J*"- 

<  .      and  the  Mmlit.ftl,  C^' 

l)t  purUmtiiiJif  AH  v&v.iiiivkv^i  iit  thc*c  cittMfr  can  tntl  ui  u%^i:d  nut 

mont  from  th*^  Kdo.     fn  cimm-i  wh*^**  vacnuciett  in  Ihc  latUtr  hav 

8»  II  the  rittired  Ibt.    An  thcrt  OT  alwayi  wow 

ofiefi  to  tkt 


»nit 


whom  wiMikl  not  do  sio,  »*  !tH(|,     '1 


lon  u,  itioraJllHi^ 
bnui«li«»  of  Ifet 
ij»tto  Inoftht 

laiu. . ,..  .   ../      h^  •'  /  '  -H  .-..-    — '■    ;..ai«liwdiyili 

fim  to  vMaixctes  opeu  to  gmcinAt«4,  oon«commiJiiiooo(t  olllceni,  tmA  mppabxtrnm  i 
clviUifo, 

Tlio  tinmb«r  of  eacli  i^Tftdaiiiiii^  ohMS  U  tAkon  horn  iho  Ofllcltil  HUiCiuy  A« 
RegiKtcT  of  the  corn»ipondiii$^  r« 


*Li(*ut«titiut  8irDpt«riii 
to  iho  ;eAr»  IdTi  U>  lacJ, 


iblt»  M)  that  their  Taltiabla  tkgnrn  Afpfy 
bjr  iooretmry  of  Bowd  of"  * 


la  bttiMi 
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1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

.     6 

Tfltf. 

Kaniber  of 

icrailuatee  in 

claM  c#rre- 

Hpouding 

to  yoar. 

Casnaltlea 
causiuK  vacan- 
dcs  available 

forerad- 
nateii  Slilitary 

Acadomj'. 

Total 
naniber  of 
caAiiHltieft 

on  the 
retired  list. 

Forty^lght 

Afty-eightbn 

of   preceding 

colli  Qin. 

Sam  of  colnmna  8 

and  6.  irlvlng 
total  namber  of 
caaualties  pro- 
Tiding  Tac!*noiea 
for  graduatea. 

uen 

67 
41 
41 
43 
48 
76 
43 
CO 
62 
63 
37 
52 
37 
:(0 
77 
M 
44 
48 

00 
60 
70 
47 
57 
64 
53 
25 
37 
44 
61 
47 
44 
37 
40 
36 
30 
30 

13 

0 

0 

0 

13 

10 

0 

5 

0 

12 

12 

23 

13 

21 

23 

22 

23 

10 

11 

7 

7 

R 

11 

8 

6 

4 

7 

10 

10 

20 

10 

18 

10 

18 

10 

IG 

71 

IBTl 

76 

IS74 

86 

ms 

56 

1874 

68 

1077 

72 

ICTB  

68 

|S7t 

20 

IBM. 

44 

JSSI 

64 

IMS 

01 

J883 

67 

1M4 

51 

IMS 

55 

ins 

50 

IMIT 

54 

18-t 

40 

1880 

52 

Totol 

018 

856 

251 

208 

1.064 

Tearly  Avenge... 

51 

.....7 .  . ..1...^. ........ ... 

GO 

1 

Comparinp^  columns  2  and  6,  wo  see  that  the  avorago  number  of  vacanoics  annually 
•xceeda  by  eight  the  average  number  of  graduates. 

It  will  be  forever  impossible  to  compute  the  influciice  and  value  of 
the  iufiltration  into  American  social  and  business  life  of  numbers  of 
young  men  educatexl  at  West  Point.  The  habits  there  formed  and  t)ie 
definite  scliolarsliip  acquii*ed  make  the  p:raduate  a  marked  man.  Un- 
like as  in  almost  all  other  countries,  these  graduates  arc  not  dissimilar 
from  their  fellows  educate<l  in  citizen  schools.  The  distribution  of  such 
graduates  among  the  people  give  the  latter  more  knowledge  of  and 
19'mpatby  with  the  Military  Academy.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  has  not  expected  to  tinil  places  in  our 
Navy  for  all  graduates,  but  after  certain  examinations  diplomas  are 
granted,  and  some  of  the  graduates  have  been  relegated  to  citizen  life, 
after  payment  to  them  of  about  81,000  each. 

The  full  valuation  of  such  graduates  from  the  Military  and  Naval 
Academies,  in  case  of  unavoidable,  sudden  war  is,  of  course,  impossible. 
Boch  a  war  may  prove  to  be  unavoidable,  even  though  it  may  be  one  of 
the  closing  series  to  precede  the  abolition  of  all  wars  among  nations 
aenaible  and  humane  enough  to  arbitrate  their  ditlerences.  At  the  same 
timei  it  may  apiK*ar  that  such  a  reign  of  common  sense  and  enlightened 
humanity  is  Xki  the  fruit  of  our  manifest  readiness  to  take  the  tield 
against  whatever  foe.  The  exercise  of  good  conscience  often  has  its 
snbatantial  basis  and  conelative  in  ]>a1pable,  solid  muscle  owned  by 
some  one  whom  it  is  not  entirely  safe  to  insult  or  wise  to  strike.  Arbi- 
tratiou  has  its  antithesis  in  powder  and  steel,  and  our  enemies  may  feel 
it  more  convenient  to  reason  together  with  those  who  may  not  be  con- 
veniently swallowed  or  partitioned.  At  any  rate,  we,  as  a  nation,  will 
f>robabl3'  not  e^ase  to  be  interested  in  the  hitest  tactics,  and  to  continue 
OTeatigation  into  military  subjects,  as  well  as  into  peaceful  navigation 
and  thrifty  commerce.  We  will  continue  to  train  our  theoretical  sol- 
diers, andlt  may  be  thought  best  even  to  increase  their  number  at  West 
Point.  We  recomincnd  that  at  least  all  vacancies  be  filled,  and  the 
Aoulemy  outfitted  as  this  report  recommends. 
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SELECTING  CANDIDATES  BY  COMPETITION. 

Examination  for  admission  is  as  important  to  scholarship  in  the 
gradnatcd  cadet  as  spring  planting  is  to  autumnal  harvests.  EIow 
shall  the  best  would-be  candidate  be  identified  and  selected  from  among 
those  who  ought  not  to  be  at  West  Point  as  the  nation's  chosen  and  in- 
vited pupils ! 

We  have  reason  to  approve  the  method  of  selecting  candidates  by 
competitive  examinations,  in  all  cases  conditioning  that  approval  on 
the  rigid  proviso  of  honest  competition.  \ye  condemn  and  reject  the 
use  of  the  strategic  competitive  method  when  employed  to  discharge  a 
Congressman  fn)m  responsibility  to  his  constituents,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  the  understanding  that  whosoever  excels,  a  previously  and 
privat4>ly  designated  favorite  shall  receive  tlie  appointment. 

There  are  two  modes  of  selecting.  One  is  by  the  "  direct ''  method  of 
appointment  and  the  other  by  couipetition. 

By  comparisons,  it  has  been  determined  that  during  a  period  of  aboat 
fourteen  consecutive  years,  of  caduts  who  were  selected  by  competition, 
G3  i)er  cent,  graduated  at  West  Point,  while  of  cadets  selected  dii^ectly, 
without  competition,  only  37  i)er  cent,  graduated. 

As  to  the  special  point  affecting  entrance  to  this  Academy,  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  comparison  extending  over  a  dozen  consecutive  years, 
that  of  candidates  selecr<;d  by  comi»etitiou,  7J)  per  cent,  passed  the  en- 
trance examination  at  West  Point,  while  of  those  directly  api>ointed, 
without  competition,  GO  per  cent.  i)assrd  the  corresponding  entrance 
examination  at  West  Point.  While  tiius  favoring  competition  under 
just  conditions,  we  prefer  that  tlie  com[)etitive  examination  pai)ers 
should  be  pre})arod  by  the  Academic  Board  at  West  Point,  since  even 
examination  ])apers  for  use  in  that  competition  should  be  correlated 
to  the  tests  to  which  the  ••amlidate  will  later  be.  subjectetl  at  West 
I'oint.  As  the  board  named  will  shape  the  iinishe<l  product  in  the 
Academy,  it  would  seem  that  it  should  have  its  hand  on  the  raw  mate- 
rial from  the  very  beginning,  provided  always,  of  course,  that  this  ini- 
tial iniluence  shall  shape  (»iily  the  tests  for  all  candidates,  and  shall 
not  adect  in  tln^  slightest  ile<;n  e  the  personal  selection  of  the  individ- 
ual candidate.  One  of  the  ])racti«;al  <lilliculties  in  this  suggestion  is  the 
danger  that  the  exaniinaiion  pai)ers  thus  prepared  at  West  Point  may 
be  seen  in  advanc<^  hy  those  who  compete  in  said  competition.'  It  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  assume  that  honorable  gentlemen  and  cadet  can- 
didates will  be  lar  abtJve  and  beyond  such  lemi>tations  in  the  re8i)ect 
named.  At  all  evtMUs.  tho  lioini*  <'ompeLition  should  be  fair,  and  far 
removed  from  ]M)ssibility  ol  favoritism.  We  again  emphasize  the  rec- 
ommendation, in  thr  (•■rnihu"  iinotod  above,  respecting  some  rigid  home 
tests  iis  to  the  a(  ade.si^^  and  [physical  qualiiications  of  the  would-be 
cadet. 

•  «*•••  • 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  iNAVY, 


Navy  Department, 

November  30,  1889. 
To  the  President: 

The  effective  force  of  the  United  States  Navy,  when  all  the  ships 
now  aathorized  are  completed,  excladin^  those  which  by  the  ])roce88 
of  decay  and  the  operation  of  law  wiU  by  that  date  have  been  con- 
demned, will  comprise  11  armored  vessels,  of  which  only  three  are 
battle-ships,  and  31  uuannorcd  vessels,  making  a  total  of  42. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  nnmber  of  war  vessels  on  the 
eflSective  list  of  the  principal  foreign  powers,  built,  bnilding,  or  pro- 
jected, at  the  present  time,  and  exclusive  of  sailing  and  practice  ships : 


Country 


Englaiid.. 

Gtrmany. 

Bona 

BpAla 

Tvh 

CUbi 

Sweden  and  Xorway 

AMtrla 


ArmoiTtl. 

76 
57 
49 
40 
24 
12 
19 
15 
7 
20 
12 


.^Zi.  ITOUL 


291  . 
203  I 
119  I 

70 
78 
67 
60 
GC 
44 
44 


307 
260 
168 
103 
94 
90 
88 
81 
73 
G4 

no 


The  table  shows  that  even  when  the  x)re8ont  building  ])rograiM  is 
completed,  the  United  States  can  not  take  rank  as  a  naval  power. 


The  purpose  for  which  the  United  States  maintains  a  navy  is  not 
conquest,  but  defense.  For  reasons  of  economy  and  public  i>()licy,  tlio 
force  should  be  as  small  as  is  consistent  with  this  object.  Hut  it  ap- 
pears from  the  above  comparison,  that  with  all  the  additions  authorized 
by  the  legislation  of  the  last  seven  years,  the  country,  as  far  as  it*j 
capacity  for  defense  is  concerned,  will  be  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of 
states  having  less  than  one-tenth  of  its  po])ulation,  one-thirtieth  of  its 
wealthy  and  one-hundredth  of  it«  area.  While  the  element  of  defen- 
sive strength  is  thus  clearly  detlcient,  the  vuluerable  points  open  to  an 
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enemy's  attack,  and  the  interests  liable  at  all  times  to  injary,  are  nn* 
merons  and  important.  A  coast  line  of  13)000  miles  upon  which  are 
situated  more  than  twenty  great  centers  of  population,  wealth,  and 
commercial  activity,  wholly  unprotected  against  modern  weapons, 
affords  an  inviting  object  of  attack,  with  a  wide  range  of  choice  as  to 
the  points  to  be  selected.  Any  one  of  the  powers  named  could,  with- 
out serious  difficulty,  even  after  the  completion  of  our  fleet  as  now 
authorized,  secure  in  a  single  raid  upon  our  coast,  an  amount  of  money 
sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  naval  war;  an  amount,  one-half  of 
which,  if  judiciously  expended  over  a  series  of  years,  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  afford  this  country-  a  guaranty  of  perpetual  peace. 

The  defense  of  the  United  States'  absolutely  requires  the  creation  of 
a  fighting  force.  So  far  the  increase  has  been  mainly  in  the  direction  of 
unarmored  cruisers.  These  vessels,  while  useful  in  deterring  commer- 
cial states  from  aggression  and  as  an  auxiliary  to  secure  celerity  and 
efficiency  in  larger  operations,  do  not  constitute  a  fighting  force,  even 
when  it  is  intended  exclusively  for  defense.  To  meet  the  attack  of  iron- 
clads, ironclads  are  indispensable.  To  carry  on  even  a  defensive  war 
with  any  hope  of  success  we  must  have  armored  battle-ships.  The  cap^ 
ure  or  destruction  of  two  or  three  dozen  or  two  or  three  score  of  mer- 
chant vessels  is  not  going  to  prevent  a  fleet  of  ironclads  from  shelling 
our  cities  or  exacting  as  the  price  of  exemption  a  contribution  that  would 
pay  for  their  lost  merchantmen  ten  times  over.  We  must  do  more  than 
this.  We  must  have  the  force  to  raise  blockades,  which  are  almost  .is 
disastrous  to  commercial  cities  as  bombardment.  We  must  have  a  fleet 
of  battle-ships  that  will  beat  oft*  the  enemy's  fleet  on  its  approach,  for  it 
is  not  to  be  tolerated  that  the  United  States,  with  its  population,  its 
revenue,  and  its  trade,  is  to  submit  to  attack  upon  the  threshold  of  its 
harbors.  Finally,  we  must  be  able  to  divert  an  enemy's  force  from  our 
coast  by  threatening  bis  own,  for  a  war,  though  defensive  in  principle, 
may  be  conducted  most  efiectively  by  being  offensive  in  its  operations. 

If  the  country  is  to  have  a  navy  at  all,  it  should  have  one  that  issuf- 
flcient  for  the  complete  and  ample  protection  of  its  coast  in  time  of  war. 
If  we  are  to  stop  short  of  this,  we  might  better  stop  where  we  are,  and 
abandon  all  claim  to  influence  and  control  upon  the  sea.  It  is  idle  to 
spend  our  money  in  building  small,  slow-going  steamers,  that  are  un- 
necessary in  peace  and  useless  for  war.  It  is  little  better  than  a  repe- 
tition of  the  mistaken  policy  that  prevailed  in  our  early  history,  of  build- 
ing gunboats  that  were  laid  up  or  sold  as  soon  as  war  broke  out.  The 
country  needs  a  navy  that  will  exempt  it  from  war,  but  the  only  navy 
that  will  aecomplish  this  is  a  navy  that  can  wage  war. 

The  policy  of  militiiry  aggrandizement  is  totally  repugnant  to  Ameri- 
can institutions,  and  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  entered  upon.  The  present 
question  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  policy.  It  is  a  practical  business 
question  of  insuring  our  proi)crty  and  our  trade,  in  which  the  commer- 
cial cities  of  the  coast,  the  ports  on  our  lake  iVontier,  and  the  eeotei*8of 
production  in  the  interior  are  alike  interested.    The  naval  force  before 
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the  war,  when  the  popalation  numborcd  thirty  millions,  included  ninety 
vessels  of  allclanses.  Before  the  completion  of  the  present  program, 
which  will  give  a  total  of  less  tlian  half  that  number,  the  population 
will  have  more  than  doubled,  and  the  wealth  ou  our  coast  subject  to 
injury  or  destruction  will  have  increased  tenfold.  The  annual  increase 
of  wealth  in  this  country  is  estimated  to  equal  that  of  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  and  before  it  can  create  an  effective  navy  its  population 
is  certain  to  exceed  that  of  any  two  of  these  powers  combined.  Such 
a  nation  can  not  bo  indifferent  to  events  t^kiu<;  place  in  close  proximity 
to  its  own  coasts,  threatening  the  freedom  of  its  commerce  and  the 
security  of  its  seaport  cities.  The  questions  that  have  arisen  and  that 
will  continue  to  arise  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  concern  the 
pro8i>erity  and  development  of  the  United  States  too  closely  to  be  fur- 
ther ignored,  and  our  interests  in  these  localities  are  too  important  to 
be  left  longer  unprotected. 

The  cost  bf  building  a  navy  casts  no  perceptible  burden  upon  a  coun- 
try of  our  vast  resources.  It  is  the  premium  paid  by  the  United  States 
for  the  insurance  of  its  acquired  wealth  an!l  it^  growing  industries. 
Compared  with  the  interests  that  are  secured,  the  rate  is  low.  It  is  a 
cheap  price  to  pay  for  safety.  We  collect  in  duties  in  six  months  at  a 
single  iK>rt  a  greater  sum  than  we  could  spend  in  building  a  new  navy 
in  six  years.  For  the  past  two  years  the  Government  has  paid  its 
creditors  for  the  privilege  of  discounting  its  debt  before  it  was  due  twice 
the  sum  we  have  spent  in  reconstruction.  And  the  fact  must  be  re- 
membered that  of  the  amount  which  we  spend  for  the  construction  of 
a  ship,  only  a  small  fraction,  perhaps  one-tenth,  goes  for  absolutely 
raw  material,  while  the  remaining  nine-tenths  represents,  in  one  form 
or  another,  the  earnings  of  American  labor. 

ItiB  sometimes  asserted  thatthereneed  be  no  haste  about  building  ships, 
upon  the  snpi>osition  that  our  reserve  strength  is  suiUcient  to  improvise  a 
force  in  time  of  war.  This  is  a  fatal  mistake.  Naval  wars  in  the  future 
will  be  short  and  sharp.  It  is  morally  certain  that  they  will  be  fought  out 
to  the  end  with  the  force  available  at  the  beginning.  The  nation  that  is 
ready  to  strike  the  first  blow  will  gain  an  advantage  which  its  antagonist 
can  never  offset,  an<l  inflict  an  injury  from  which  he  can  never  recover. 

Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  with  the  largest  experience 
and  the  best  mechanical  appliances,  the  construction  of  war-ships  takes 
a  long  time.  In  the  United  States  much  has  been  learned  in  the  last 
eight  years,  and  facilities  have  been  greatly  enlarged,  but  much  still 
remains  to  be  done,  and  a  longer  time  is  reiiuirod  lu^re  than  in  the  ship- 
yards of  Europe.  The  design  and  coiistnietion  of  the  innumerable 
and  complex  details  of  a  modern  war-ship  can  not  be  hurried.  There  is 
no  branch  of  mechanical  art  in  which  haste  leads  more  certainly  to 
wasteftilness  and  imi)erfection.  The  limited  capacity  of  our  establish. 
ments,  pablic  and  private,  is  a  further  cause  of  delay.  If  Congress  were 
ready  to  day  to  authorize  the  construction  of  all  the  shi^is  that  we  need 
Ab  80 ^18 
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it  would  be  a  mecbanical  imi)ossibility  for  the  country,  with  its  present 
appliances,  to  furiiisli  them  within  fifteen  years ;  while  the  first  six 
monthH  of  bostillties  would  not  only  see  our  exposed  cities  forced  to 
submit  to  heavy  contributions,  but  every  ship-yard  in  the  country,  pub- 
lic or  private,  destroyed,  and  thus  the  last  hope  extinguished  of  crea^ 
ing  a  navy  to  meet  the  emergency  of  war. 

THE  KEW  CRUISERS. 

The  new  cruisers  are  eight  in  number,  the  Chicago^  Boston,  Atlanta^ 
and  Dolphin^  contracted  for  in  1883,  and  tbe  Baltimore,  Charlestony 
YorJctoiciij  and  Petrely  contracted  lor  in  1886  and  1887. 

In  lookiu^r?  back  at  the  work  of  naval  reconstruction,  begun  seven 
years  ago.  the  country  has  reason  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success 
of  tlu',  uiiderliiking.  The  building  of  tlie  fir^st  four  ships  was  an  exper- 
iment in  a  field  hitherto  untried  in  this  country,  but  they  have  fully 
suir.taiiicd  the  higli  reputation  of  American  mechanics.  In  1882,  when 
thetrc  cruisers  were  designed,  tlie  Department  was  wholly  without  ex- 
])erienee  i')  the  conslructioii  of,  modern  war  vessels.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  had  Ijeen  undiatalLcn  since  1874,  and  but  little  then.  Boards  and 
burejtus  ^vel■e  \\ ithout  precise  inlormation  as  to  progress  abroad,  and 
without  tht'  in-viiiis  of  acfiniring  it. 

Notwithstanding  these  diiiirulties,  the  results  accomplished  by  the 
earliest  cniiseis  compared  favorably  with  those  obtained  by  foreign 
ship-biiiiders.  hi  18S2  there  were  but  eight  war  vessels  in  existence  of 
less  Llian  5.01)0  tons  which  were  capable  of  making  IG  knots.  Our  three 
earlii'st  cruisers  deveioped  a  mean  speed  of  between  15  and  16  knots— 
the  Chlcciijo,  15.o3;  the  Atlanta,  15.ol,  and  the  Boston,  15.58.  The  AU 
Z£/?i<a'«  hi'liest  averaire  lor  one  hour  was  10  knots,  and  the  Chicag<fi 
10.35,  while  i'lc  />o.s^///,  i'l  her  best  run  over  the  measured  mile,  on 
Sept«*iiiber  '2\,  1S80,  iii:v,le  lO.oo.  These  figures  put  an  end,  fully  and 
fin;il!,v,  to  all  c(;nti'oveisies  over  the  speed  of  the  vessels.  The  Boston 
and  Ailonia  lia^  e  Jii;uie  eiaises,  anrl  their  performance  at  sea  shows  that 
they  are  thoioiighly  stanch  and  s.^aworthy  vessels  in  all  weathers,  and 
alihoaj^h  it  is  possible  that  tlie  world  may  have  contained,  at  the  time 
they  were  desioao^l,  a  mtv  few  swifter  cruisers,  their  high  efficiency 
can  no  longer  I'o  faiu'/l  in  ouestion. 

The  rceoril  of  i lie  '>olphin^  which  vessel  began  with  a  spe^  of  15.11 
knots  on  b«.'r  eoniiai-i  trial,  and  which  has  recently  returned  from  a 
cruise  aro.ind  the  worhl,  is  not  less  satislactory.  The  results  of  the  in- 
spection of  th"  V;  .,s(»l,  after  she  has  been  three  years  and  nine  months 
in  cojami-sio:!,  are  reported  by  the  Board  of  Inspection,  under  date  of 
October  2,  IvSD,  as  follows: 

Tiu^  iiK:t<-Mul  iiM-a  ill  the  consrucn'on  of  tliis  vossoli  and  the  workmanahipi  ipeak 
wf-ii  tor  tli<j  i:o.^lv,iu'is  tw.d  tlic  bulMrrs.  Aside  from  the  alight  rt^iminto  her  beAriog* 
tho  in  nady  f  r  .:•  '.(tliir  rniiso.  }3y  tho  i:;()st  lilH'ial  estimates  the  work  in  tliecon- 
ptrnotioii  di-prjrtiiu'Tii  nr\  1m-  done  inside  of  a  niontli.  Tina,  the  first  of  the  newlsvfjt 
DKike.H  -JL  Kpleud:  I  Kliowin*;  for  striutural  strrn<:th.  fmo  in.iteriol,  and  good  c«re. 

Jl( :- captain  ppnrts  that  she  can  avrr.t;;!'  11  knots  an  hour  for  any  length  of  tiiM^ 
Rud  under  favuiaijlu  circumstauccj  6hc  cj>n  niu  10  at  seu. 
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In  the  course  of  lier  cruise  the  J}olph%»  has  run  58,000  miles  in 
twenty  months,  and  has  been  under  steam  9«000  hours.  In  this  pro- 
lou[^ed  run  she  has  been  stopped  for  repairs  but  once,  and  then  for  only 
two  hours.  This  iierfornianco  is  probably  without  a  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  naval  vessels,  and  beai*s  conclusive  testimony  to  the  high  skill 
of  American  artisans  and  the  excellence  of  their  work.  Nor  is  it  the 
less  remaikable,  in  view  of  the  conlident  predictions  with  which,  at  the 
outset  of  her  career,  the  ollicial  condemnation  of  the  vessel  was  some- 
what pivMiatiirely  iironounccd  by  expert  and  by  inexpert  judges. 

It  is  tlierefoiv  proved  by  the  test  of  actual  cruising  that  these  first 
moderu  experiments  of  the  Department  have  come  close  to  the  highest 
standard  of  speed  which  had  been  reached  at  the  date  of  their  design, 
and  that  in  structural  strength,  endurance,  and  workmanship  they  are 
not  inferior  to  anythin^^  now  alioat. 

In  view  uf  thi»se  facets,  the  extraordinary  statement,  put  forth  in  the 
Secretary's  report  for  18S(>  and  never  afterwards  corrected,  that  a  com- 
parison of  these  vt»ssels  with  th(i  Eama'alila  and  other  foreign  sliips  in- 
dicates "  a  simple  abaudonment  <m  the  part  of  the  Department  of  siny 
attempt  to  reach  tlie  conditions  which  should  have  been  attained,"  must 
be  set  down  as  a  mere  flight  of  ;H)bticiil  rhetoric,  absolutely  without 
warrant  or  jnstiiication.  If  the  Department  reqnircN  any  vindication 
from  such  a  charge,  its  complete  vindication  is  to  be  found  in  the  ves- 
fleln  themselves. 

At  the  very  time  when  tiie  (Irst  cruisers  were  being  designed  the 
Department  took  steps  to  sujiply  its  want  of  experience  by  the  sys- 
tematic acquisition  of  inforjiiation  as  to  naval  progn»ss  abroad.  The 
establishment  of  the  Oflice  of  Naval  Intelligence  and  the  assignment 
of  naval  attacinis  to  duty  in  Europe,  both  of  which  nn>asu res  date  from 
1882,  have  been  of  incalculable  assistance  in  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion; and  it  is  ])ro|)er  to  n»fer  esiM*eially  to  the  untiring  and  snceessful 
eflbrts  of  Conimaii<ler  F.  10.  Ohadwiek,  the  first  attaehe.  sent  out,  whoso 
extnionlinary  ability  an<l  jmlgment  during  six  years  of  dillienlt  service 
iu  England  aiai  on  the  <'ontinent  have  h!ul  a  lasting  intluenee  n[)ou 
naval  development  in  this  country.  Tlie  r<'sults  subsequently  ol)tained 
have  shown  the  wi.-<lom  of  the  policy  iui<»pti(l  at  th(»  outset. 

The  iniportaneii  of  a  knowledgi-  of  progivss  abroad  was  incrojised  by 
the  rapid  strides  \vhi;^h  il  Miade  during  tiiis  period.  In  1SS2  the  itom- 
IHiUnd  engine  wa.-.  ihe  highest  «levelo|)inent  of  marine  engineering  in 
practice.  The  first  sneeessfiil  e.xaniph^  of  the  tnple-e.\pansit)!»  entiine, 
that  uf  the  steiiiM-sliip  Ahenhin^  wjis  (h  signed  alnait  this  time.  Ijiltlo 
pn»gri->s  was  nia<l(»  in  itsipj)Ii(rati«)n  until  1.S84,  and  not  until  issr»did  its 
u.Sf  iKfCome  gt'iietal,  ev«*n  ii!  tlienieivJiaiit  servi<-e.  in  th:i1  ye;u*  the  keels 
were  laid  of  tiielirsi  shipsof  warpnivided  witlj  triph'-cxpiinsion  engines. 
These  were  (he  Kngh'sh  bcUed  n-uisris  of  (he  Orlontio  class,  in  ^\  liieh  the 
new  lyiM;  of  engine  was  sniistiluttMl  i\i  the  h\<[  inonr.-n?.  attci'  lenders 
liad  been  invited  and  awards  mafic  for  the  old  or  coMponnd  t\)ie. 

Of  this  extraordinary  development  in  ship  and  engiue  consiructioni 
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by  wliicli,  between  1883  and  1885,  the  art  was  almost  revolationized, 
tlie  attainment  of  bigh  speed  made  practicable,  and  the  STAin>ARD  ad- 
vanced from:  16  TO  20  KNOTS,  the  Department  was  thus  able  to  reap 
the  full  benefit  The  measures  which  had  been  previously  taken  kept 
it  fully  informed  of  the  progress  of  naval  science  in  Europe,  while  the 
completion  of  the  experimental  cruisers  of  1882  enabled  our  construct- 
ers  to  study  the  practical  application  of  the  problem  as  they  had  never 
studied  it  before.  Of  the  new  cruisers  which  were  started  about  this 
time,  the  designs  of  two,  the  Baltimore  and  the  Charleston^  came  from 
abroad.  They  were  provided  with  the  latest  foreign  appliances,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Charleston^  whose  engines,  built  from  plana  pur- 
chased in  the  latter  part  of  1885,  were  of  the  compound  type.  All  the 
other  vessels  had  triple-expansion  engines. 

Of  these  cruisers  four  have  undergone  their  official  trial — the  .Botti- 
more^  CharUaton^  Yorktown^  and  Petrel. 

The  Baltimore^  of  4,400  tons,  showed  at  her  first  trial  8,977.88  horse- 
power, 19.57  knots  average  speed  for  four  hours,  and  20.2  knots  speed 
during  the  best  hour  of  the  four.  The  horse-power  marking  a  slight 
deficiency  (22.12)  below  the  contract  requirement,  the  contractor,  at  his 
own  request,  was  given  another  trial.  The  Department  is  glad  to  re- 
port that  this  trial  has  proved  a  brilliant  success,  the  horse-power  being 
somewhat  in  excess  of  the  contract  requirement,  the  average  speed 
for  four  hours  being  20.1,  and  the  highest  speed  for  one  hour  being  20.38. 
This  result  is  unparalleled  by  any  war  ship  of  the  jBaUtmor^^  displace- 
ment in  the  world. 

In  all  respects  the  Baltimore  has  proved  thoroughly  satisfactory.  An 
undue  vibration  about  the  forecastle  during  the  working  of  the  engines 
has  been  remedied  by  heavier  bracing,  at  inconsiderable  cost.  This 
temporary  "structural  weakness''  was  not  the  fault  of  the  contractor^ 
but  of  the  plan.  Material  improvements  were  made  in  the  ship's 
engines  during  the  progress  of  construction,  and  she  appears  to-day  a 
sound,  strong,  and  well-built  vessel,  creditable  to  her  builders  alike  in 
honest  material  and  honest  workmanship,  and  creditable  no  less  to  the 
administration  of  the  Department  which  adopted  the  design  and  earned 
it  to  successful  completion. 

The  Charleston^  of  3,730  tons,  shows  6,666.16  horse-power,  18.2  knots 
average  speed  for  four  hours,  and  18.3  knots  speed  during  the  best  boor 
of  the  four.  The  Japanese  iV^anitra,  of  3,730  tons,  built  in  England 
from  the  same  designs,  has  made  7,650  horse-power  and  18.9  knots 
average  speed. 

The  Yorl'tmcn,  of  1,700  tons,  has  developed  3,398.25  horse-power,  IW 
knots  average  speed,  and  16.4  knots  speed  during  the  best  hour  of  tha 
four.  At  her  subsequent  steam  trial,  September  21, 1889,  the  speed 
obtained  was  16.7.  The  English  Archer^  of  1,770  tons,  has  made3,98S 
horse-power,  and  17.2  knots.  The  Racoon^  also  English,  of  the  same  ton- 
nage, shows  4,532  horse-power,  and  17.6  knots.  Both  are  the  averags 
results  of  a  four-hours'  trial. 
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TLe  PeireU  of  870  tons  displacement,  has  developed  a  mean  speed  of 
11.55  knotB,  and  a  maximum  speed  for  one  hour  of  12.S.>  knots.  The 
English  Magpie^  of  805  tons,  at  her  four-hours'  trial  in  May  last,  showed 
a  Bpeed  of  14.13  knots. 

In  reference  to  the  very  low  average  made  by  the  Petrel,  as  compared 
not  only  with  the  Magpie  but  with  the  lower  standard  that  prevailed  in 
1882,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  trial  was  managed,  as  all  such  trials 
are,  by  the  contractor.  It  being  for  the  contractor's  interest  to  get  the 
best  results,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  will  take  care  to  have 
all  the  circumstances  such  that  the  vessel  will  make  tlie  best  jiossible 
showing.  The  ignorance  or  inexperience  of  the  contractors,  however, 
in  the  case  of  the  Petrel,  was  such  that  the  trial  can  not  be  regarded  as 
a  fair  indication  of  what  the  vessel  can  do.  The  coal  used  was  of  b'ad 
qnaljty  and  the  firemen  were  without  experience.  In  the  four  hours' 
trial  the  ship  began  with  a  collective  horse-power  of  l,t73  and  a  speed 
of  14  knots,  which  ran  down  before  the  trial  was  over  to  a  Iiorse-power 
of  540  and  a  speed  of  9.G.  These  figures  prove  conclusively  that  the 
results  were  caused,  not  by  poor  engines,  but  by  poor  engineering. 

There  is  one  foreign  cruiser,  not  exactly  corresponding  ni  size  to  any 
of  tlie  four  recently  completed,  which  has  sur))assed  all  the  results  that 
our  vessels,  or  any  other  vessels,  have  been  able  to  attain.  This  is  the 
Italian  cruiser  Pienionte^  built  by  the  Elswick  Works  in  England,  and 
recently  completed  and  placed  in  commission.  In  size  the  Picmonle  is 
intermediate  between  the  Yorlctoxcn  and  Cliarlesion,  having  a  displace- 
ment of  2,500  tons.  She  has  a  protective  steel  din^k  and  an  armament 
of  quick-firing  guns.  In  a  trial  on  I^lay  11,  18S0,  she  developed  l.'^,(K)0 
horse-power  and  a  speed,  for  an  hour  and  a  hall*,  of  12  knots  per  hour. 
Her  two  runs  over  the  measured  mile  showed  an  avrragii  sjieed  of  22.3 
knots.  She  is  undoubtedly  the  fastest  cruiser  now  atloat,  as  the  Esmer- 
alda was  five  years  ago;  and  she  boiirs  to  the  new  United  States  cruis- 
ers about  the  same  relation  in  comparative  speed  that  the  Usmcralla 
did  to  the  first  three  cruisers. 

In  reference  to  the  speed  results  of  the  Charleston,  Yorlctotctij  and 
Petrel^  it  appears  that  among  contem])orary  vessels  of  tlie  same  class 
abroad,  somo  few  nniy  be  ibund,  as  was  the  case  witii  the  cruisers  of 
1882,  whose  recorded  trial  shows  a  iigure  slightly  in  ex'.:ess.  Upon  this 
point,  it  must  be  stated  that,  while  the  l)e[)annient  and  tlio  cMUiiiry 
Bhould  never  be  fully  satisfied  unless  their  new  vcssils  actnally  r«jiial 
the  liest  results  obtained  elsewhere,  the  public  muse  ii;)l  i>c  iiiisU-d  I)y 
the  figures  of  the  foreign  trials.  The  conlraet  trials  in  Kiiro[)(*  are 
carried  on  by  shipbuilders  of  great  experience,  who  uuiliM'-siaml  miu:li 
more  fully  than  those  in  this  countr}*  the  way  to  get  llir  highest  attain- 
able reaulU}  out  of  the  ship  for  a  short  time.  lOvcry  dcl.iil  is  atlfiuifd 
to  that  can  contribute  to  this  result,  and  tli<^  forcing  of  (ln«  fn;;iiu*  is 
■onictimes  carried  so  far  that,  after  it  has  shown  its  capal>i!iiii*s  in  tlie 
csontnictor's  trial,  and  been  accepted  on  the  strength  oi'  that  trial,  ir  is 
found  by  iU»  owuci'S,  when  put  to  every-day  use,  to  have   become  a 
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damaged  article.  From  this  misfortune  we  have  so  far  been  exempt, 
and  we  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  it  is  so,  even  if  oar  8i>eed 
results  are-  thereby  rendered  less  sensational. 

It  is  notorious  tliat  the  fast  war  steamers  abroad,  of  whose  wonder- 
ful  performances  on  contract  trials  we  hear  so  much,  rarely  or  never 
equal  these  results  when  put  into  actual. service,  and  not  infrequently 
commanding  officers  have  been  instructed  not  to  attempt  to  obtain 
contractor's  results  for  fear  of  further  injury  to  the  machinery.  Thus 
the  Naniwa  is  reported  to  have  made  18.9  knots  at  the  contractor's 
trial,  while  the  Talcachiho,  her  sister  ship,  made  only  17.88  on  being 
tried  by  her  Japanese  purchasers.  It  is  a  uot<3Worthy  fact  that  most 
of  our  new  vessels,  namely,  the  BalHmorej  Chicagoj  Boston,  Dolphin, 
and  YorJctown,  have,  at  later  trials,  or  in  later  service,  beaten  their  own 
record  on  the  contract  trial ;  and  it  is  equally  a  fact  that  the  usual  ex- 
perience with  European  vessels  is  just  the  other  way. 

The  net  results  of  the  Department's  operations  for  the  last  seven 
years  are  more  than  satisfactory.  The  assaults  made,  with  more  au- 
dacity than  judgment,  upon  the  four  experimental  cruisers  of  1882  have 
been  met  successfully  by  the  performance  of  the  vessels,  and  all  doubts 
of  their  efficiency,  if  such  doubts  ever  really  existed,  are  laid  at  rest 
forever ;  while  the  four  cruisers  of  18SC,  assuming  that  the  Petrel  will 
eventually  come  up  to  the  mark,  in  their  advance  over  their  predeces- 
sors, prove  that  botli  designers  and  constructors  have  kept  themselves 
abreast  of  the  extraordinary  <levelopinent  iu  ship-building  since  the 
earlier  cruisers  were  laid  down,  and  have  taken  lull  advantage  of  the 
information  and  experience  which  they  were  enabled  to  acquire  through 
the  measures  adopted  at  that  time  by  the  Navy  Department. 

INCREASE  OF  TIDiJ  NAVY. 

To  stop  now  in  the  work  of  reconstruction,  is  to  abandon  everything 
we  have  gained.  We  have  proved  that  at  a  time  when  war-ship  con- 
struction had  seemed  almost  a  lost  art  in  this  country,  American  me- 
chanics could  create  it  anew  and  place  tlu^  UnitiMl  Slates  where  it  was 
seventy  years  ago,  when  the  vessels  of  its  Navy  were  the  best  of  their 
class  afloat.  We  have  fostered  and  dc^.veloixMl  a  branch  of  industry  in 
America  which  may,  if  kept  up,  attract  to  its(»lt'  no  inconsiderable  shaK 
of  the  protits  that  now  go  to  ship-buihU»rs  abroa<l.  We  have  secured 
for  our  Navy  a  certain  number  of  excellent  and  useful  vessels  of  the 
unprotected  cruiser  type,  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  cost.  We  have  ihna 
laid  a  solid  foundation.  13ut  wo  must  not  for  a  moment  deceive  our- 
selves by  sup])osing  that  we  have  an  ellective  Navy.  We  have  two 
distinct  and  widely  separat<*d  ocian  frontiers  to  protect,  and  th<jre i« 
only  one  way  in  which  they  can  be  protected,  namely,  by  two  8ei)arate 
lleets  of  armored  battle-ships,  with  coast-defense  ships  suitably  dia- 
tributed  to  cover  the  most  exposed  localititvs. 

Of  the  great  cities  on  the  Atlantic,  and  of  the  long  stretch  of  unpro- 
tected coast  on  the  Gulf,  from  Key  West  to  the  Uio  Grande,  which  is 
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faced  by  the  territorial  possessions  of  a  ninltitiidc  of  ibioigii  Rtate.^,  it 
ifi  hardly  necessary  to  speak  at  ieu);;:tli.  On  tho  Paeillc  curisi  then*  :ire 
large  and  growing  interests  of  vital  importance,  not  oniy  to  tliiit  imme- 
diate neighborhood  bnt  to  the  whole  coiintr}-,  thi(;u^houL  its  lengili  and 
breadth.  Among  the  enterprising  and  rapidly  fjrowing  cilies  Avliioh 
form  the  bulwarks  of  our  commercial  prosperity  in  that  quarter,  there 
are  some,  like  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  which  it  is  pbysically  impossilile  to 
protect  by  any  land  fortifications.  To  abantlon  these  cilirs.  dt»re?isiblo 
only  hy  the  Navy,  to  the  possible  attacks  of  an  enemy,  autl  to  sui)icct 
to  needless  risk  this  coast  and  tbc  va.st  ro;:ion  which  it  bordt^rs,  n  region 
second  in  importance  to  no  other  part  of  the  Llnitcd  States,  is  to  be 
gnilty  of  an  almost  criminal  negligence. 

The  necessities  of  our  vulnerable  i)o.sition  thereioro  demand  tli3  im- 
mediate creation  of  two  ileets  of  balile-ships,  of  \shic!i  eii'.ht  should  be 
assigned  to  the  Pacitic  and  twelve  to  the  Atlantic  and  Ciulf.  They 
must  be  the  best  of  their  class  in  four  leading  chai-acLorisiies:  arma- 
menty  armor,  structural  strength,  and  speed.  The  last  is  nearly  as 
essential  to  the  battle-shi])  as  it  is  to  the  cruiser.  U  may  sairiy  l.)e  as- 
sumed that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  baltlc-ship  <»!'  the  ij«.:ho.st 
speed  will  as  a  rule  be  the  victor  in  action,  ioi  slie  can  chi><i  m*  im  r  posi- 
tion and  keep  the  enemy  at  a  disadvantage.  Not.  oniy  mii  ;t  tin-  siterd 
of  our  battle-ships  be  high,  but  it  must  be  uniforndy  hv^h,  toi-  tlu;  .speed 
of  the  fleet  is  regulated  by  that  of  the,  slowest  vessel. 

lu  a«ldition  to  the  battle-shi])s,  the  si!natit>n  ol"  the  <'0'...itry  nquiros 
at  least  twenty  vessels  for  eoasi  and  harbor  ilefensi'.  Tlie  ■<»  wsm-]  =,  al- 
thuugh  restricted  in  their  range  of  ertectiveness,  are  net .  s.>.;ii\\  eon,])a- 
neuts  of  a  naval  force  which  has  a  sea-eoa-^t  to  defeiitl.  i'lhir  miploy- 
meut  as  floating  fortresses  requires  that  tluy  sltoiild  have  a  -.>n\M'i:id 
battery  and  the  hciivicst  of  armor,  combined  with  niod«M:u(^  dr::if.  At 
the  present  time  eight  vessels  of  this  type  are  unoer  eonsinic.in,!,  five 
of  which  are  reconstructed  monitors. 

The  one  problem  now  before  tiie  iu)Vornnient,  \r.  tlie  mat  nr  i.f  a  ii:i  val 
INlliey,  is  to  get  thesti  forty  ve.^^srls  built  at  t  he  cailiest  pe>-;ili:;' ;...  uieot. 
Tbeatepsuecessary  to  their  coni]deLioii,  inmi-ly,  lejii.-  ;noii.  '.Ir-'  -.a,  and 
construction,  can  not  take  less  iliaii  tiv:-  .Ni'.Ms  in  lUr.  k.i^t*  «•■'  .-'  cli  rue. 
Unless  the  existing  yards,  pubiii'.  and  piivi-.i;*.  a  =  e  iii:.:?.:'*:!  aad  re- 
stocked with  ])lHnc,noL  more  than  (M'^hv  eiadd  he.  >  r.ili  :'(  ci.i-  :  .vd 
the  construction  of  the  others  wouhi  h.ivi*  t.»  \^'.:i'  in-  litr  «  i'l  .  . :  iii' 
the  first.  Usingthe.  utmost  i>romj»'tiirs>:,  tin' .>,iu;.s  ai»>i  ,•>  .' .i'  ■..!]- 
cieut  prottKJtion  could  not  lie  sup]  liied  jii  less  tii -m  tw-Tw  .n    ..i,  ••  ;  <    v-. 

It  is  therefore  rceom  J  lUMidcd  lliat  liie  eoiK!- iirfj):' «;/  .;  [i-  r.i^nird 
vessels  be  authorized  at  the  e(»niii!.:r si^sviou.ni  I  M;  ,  :hr-.  i.  -i;  ,\■]\^ 
of  battle-ships  rather  than  coasi-dririis**  :lii''^:  .1  •irini  -  1  '  <-  um^w^ 
generally  serviceable,  and  there  lnia.ur  «.'ai\  «  u-'iH-..  l*  1  v  ia  pro- 
cess of  construction  as  against  eigiit  <>!'  ili-^  !.iti'". 

Id  reference  to  fa.st  cruis(»r.s,  all  m««(hMii  i*\|  .  1  ii  it  .:.  r  ■  .«  \  \hi\i 
they  are  essential  adjuncts  of  an  armored  lU-ri.  uHi   ^Ih;  piv>:<<Li;oii  ok 
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tbree  cruisers  to  one  battle-sbip  is  believed  to  be  sound  and  reaiM>ttableu 
This  would  make  the  future  oavy  consist  of  20  battle-.^ »  tM>ast- 

defeuse  sUipH,  and  GO  cruisers,  or  lOil  vessels  in  all,  which  .  ived  to 
be  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  proper  sti^eugth  of  the  fleet.  Of  tbe  00 
cruisers  required,  31  are  now  built  or  antborized.  For  an  increase  in 
the  Duniber  of  cruisers,  cousidered  simply  a«  auxiliarres  to  tbe  flgbCtog 
force  of  battle-shipSj  we  may  wisely  wait  until  the  latter  are  ia  proccM 
of  construction. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  cruisers  have  another  aed 
equally  important  function  in  the  attack  and  defense  of  commeroeii 
Any  stanch  vessel  with  a  g:ood  coal  capacity  and  the  highest  rate  of 
speed,  armed  with  a  few  rapid-tiring  guns,  though  built  and  nscd  priD- 
cipally  for  commercial  purposes,  may  by  certain  adaptations  in  her 
construction  be  made  readily  available  for  this  form  of  warfare.  The 
fast  transatlantic  liners,  nationalized  in  foreign  countries,  but  supported 
and  maintained  by  American  trade  and  American  passengers — many  of 
them,  even,  owned  by  American  citizens— are  a  powerful  factor  in  tbe 
naval  force  of  the  Governments  whose  flag  they  bear  and  at  whose  dis- 
posal they  must  place  themsel'ves  in  time  of  war. 

It  is  a  matter  for  serious  consideration  whether  steps  maj-  not  be 
taken  towards  tbe  creation  of  such  atleet  of  specially  adapted  steamen 
of  American  construction,  owned  by  American  merchants,  carrying  the 
American  flag,  and  capable,  under  well-detined  conditions,  of  temporary 
incorporation  in  the  American  Navy.  The  advantages  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement, which  enlarges  the  merchant  marine  and  makes  it  at  the 
same  time  self-protecting,  are  ov^erwhelmingly  great.  The  diflQcnlty  is 
that  American  capital  will  not  be  drawn  into  the  enterprise  nnltssslt 
can  be  sure  of  specific  compensation  for  the  concessions  which  it  mak^ 
to  the  Government,  tirst,  in  the  adaptatiou  af  its  vessels  to  the  lattei'l 
needs,  and  secondly,  in  the  surrender  of  a  privilege  to  nae  tliem  when 
the  exigency  arises. 

In  the  absence  of  such  an  arrangement  the  naval  policy  of  tke 
United  States  can  not  neglect  to  take  account  of  the  fleota  of  £l«t 
cruisers  which  foreign  states  maintain  under  the  guise  of  passenger  and 
merchant  steamers*  They  constitute  an  auxiliary  na\'y,  and  most  bi 
reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  naval  force  of  the  governments  maiotainiQg 
them.  It  is  dififieult  to  imagine  a  more  efl'ectlvc  commerce  ^'^'  * 
than  the  steam  ship  City  oj  Parity  armed  with  a  battery  of  r,i 
guns,  @he  can  steam  over  21  knots  an  hour,  and  can  averagis  l^*i 
knots  from  land  to  land  across  tlie  Atlantic,  No  man-of-war  coafcl 
overtake  her;  no  merchantman  could  escape  her.  A  deet  of  sadi 
craisers  would  sweep  an  euemy^s  commerce  from  the  oe^jan.  This  fwA 
is  well  nnderstood  in  Europe,  and  states  that  are  uni»rovided  h^'«^'  *» 
convertible  merchant  fleet  are  preparing  to  meet  Uie  possible  emer 
by  partly-protected  cruisers  that  are  substantially  aa  faat  n  / 

of  Pa)i».    Of  this  t>po  the  PlemonU  is  the  latest  dt»v*'loi»:i  i 

others  equally  fast  are  now  building. 
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Our  deficiency  should  be  sapplied  either  by  a  line  of  fast  morchaDt- 
men,  coustructed  with  Bpeeial  reference  to  use  iu  time  of  war,  which 
will  enable  the  Government  to  avail  itself  of  their  services  at  critical 
moments,  or  we  should  build  a  fleet  of  at  least  five  first  class  cruisers 
of  the  very  highest  rate  of  speed,  certainly  not  less  than  22  knots. 
The  displacement  of  these  vessels  should  not  be  less  than  4,000  tons. 
Even  such  a  fleet  will  not  supply  the  want  of  swift  merchant-steamers  for 
coaling  and  transport  service.  Oolliers  and  transports  must  alike  be 
fast,  for  they  can  not  fight ;  and  the  collier  can  take  no  chances  of  cap- 
ture, for  she  carries  the  life  of  the  fleet. 

In  determining  the  size  of  the  smaller  type  of  cruisers,  one  point  is 
settled:  All  steel  cruisers  must  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  double 
bottom^  A  vessel  like  the  Yorktown^  which  has  but  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  of  steel  on  her  bottom,  could  hardly  escape  sinking  if  she  touched 
a  rock,  no  matter  how  lightly.  Such  a  ship  must  not  strike.  She  can 
not  run  any  of  the  risks  which  the  old-fashioned  ships  used  to  run  every 
day  with  comparative  safety,  for  a  steel  bottom  will  be  penetrated 
where  a  wooden  one  would  be  merely  scarred.  Besides  the  Yorktoicrij 
we  have  the  Cancordj  the  Bennington j  and  the  three  2,000- ton  cruisers 
(Nos.  9, 10,  and  11),  which  are  marked  by  this  defect.  It  is  not  well 
to  add  to  the  number. 

In  reference  to  the  gun-boat  class,  any  large  increase  in  it  must  bo 
condemned.  This  class  is  now  represented  by  the  Fetrd  and  the  two 
1,000-ton  vessels  (gun-boats  ITos.  5  and  G).  To  make  any  considerable 
addition  to  it  is  consuming  the  revenues  of  the  Government  without 
any  proportionate  benefit.  It  is  chasing  the  shadow  and  losing  ttie 
Bobstance.  Such  vessels  add  nothing  to  the  real  strength  of  a  naval 
force.  A  cruiser  to  be  useful  must  be  faiit  enough  to  overtake  any  mer- 
chantman and  to  escape  from  any  more  powerful  ship  of  war.  These 
vessels  have  neither  the  strength  to  fight  nor  the  speed  to  run  away. 
A  limited  number  of  1,000-ton  vessels  can  bo  utilized  in  certain  special 
kinds  of  service  on  foreign  stations,  and  for  this  particular  purpose  it 
is  recommended  that  three  such  vessels  be  constructed.  Any  larger  in- 
crease at  the  present  time  would  be  injudicious  and  wasteful. 

Apart  from  the  want  of  battle-ships  the  most  marked  defect  of  the 
present  fleet  is  in  torpedo-boats.  The  number  of  these  boats  owned  by 
fifteen  foreign  States  is  as  follows : 


Country. 

Torpedo-!'                           Country.                            ToriMdo- 

Sbic1ab4 

207  i   China 

•HI 

mow 

191  i    Denmark 

RntaiA  ..X  .  «...  X 

138  '  Japan 21 

tel* 

128      Swodfn  a.ii(l  ^orwav.. ................. 

19 
16 
15 

OmI— T 

»H      Holland 

Aaitrto. 

<K)      Spain 

^vtm&^.m • 

.•»!      Uracil 

16 

Tmhn 

-■i 
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The  United  States  has  one  snch  boat  under  constrnction.  This  branch 
of  defense  can  not  safely  be  neglected  any  longer.  It  is  high  time  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  supply  these  essential  constituents  of  a  naval 
force.  I  therefore  recommend  that  the  construction  of  at  least  five  tor- 
pedo-boats of  the  first  and  second  classes,  in  suitable  proportions,  be 
authorized,  as  a  beginning,  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 


PROGRESS  OF  RECENT  CONSTRUCTION. 

AIIMORKD  VESSELS. 
BATTLE  SHIPS. 


Name. 


« 


I 


Where  built  or 


Pia. 


E»ti- 
mated 


I  Date  of  act  an- 


bSldU.^"'    telUor';Sl     Cost.'     thon.in« build. 


'  'power. 


ing. 


RemarlES. 


Texas.. 
Maine . 


Armored  cmLscr 
No.  2. 


I  I 

Tom.  1 

1889|  Xavy.y.ard,    Nor-  |  C,  3U     ft,  600  $2, 500,  000   Aug.  3,  1886.. 

1888'  Navy.yard.  Brook-  ■  6,  Gt>* j    0,  OOO;  2, 800, 000  ...  .do 

j      lyn,  N.  Y.           I           I  I  i 
|7,&00 3.500,000.  Sept.  7, 1888. . 


Commenced ;  keel 
partly  laid. 

Onefonrth  com* 
pleted. 

Beins  designed. 


COAST-DEFENSE  SIOPS. 


Puritan !l875 


AmpMtrite . 


1874i 


Monadnook 1874 

MiantoDomoh '  1874 


Terror ...1874 


CoaRt-defense 

TCSStl. 


11  o  a  c  h'«    Yaru, 

Chester.  Pa., 

and    Brooklyn 

nav\  -yard, 
nailan   and  Hoi-  I  3,815 

1  i  n  fj  8  w  o  r  t  h, 

W  ilruin  gtini. 

r>vl.,  aiid    Nor- 
folk navy -yard. 
Navy-yard,      San 

Fraiu.ipco,  Cul. 
IvOiicli'rt    Yard, 

Cho'^tt  r.  l\\..aii(l 

Hr<M)kl\u  navy- 

yanl. 
Crain]»f<,  V  li  ila- 

il  el  i»  I.  i  a,    aL(l 

IVoi.lJvn  i.avy- 

yavd. 
Uiii(  11  Ii'>M  ^Vol■k^1. 

S.iu     Flall(•i^  ■  (» 

r-il. 


6. 060"    3,700:. 


1,600.. 


Mar.  3,  1883;     Half  flnWitd. 

Mar.  3, 1885; 

An*:.  3, 1886; 

Mar.  3. 1887. 
...do Do. 


3,815;    3,000. 
3.M5,   i  1,420 


.do. 


I  I 

3,  .SI.-. 
■  i 


4.co:i' 


1,600 


...do... 


.do 


Two-fifths 

pleted. 

Do. 


Uolffininhed. 


St*:d       cniHlnR  \. 
monitor.  I 


3, 1.'iO' 


Ram  tor  barlwr 
dt'fciiH  \ 


1 ,  023, 05i'   Mar.  3, 1 887  . . .    Under  contract  sf 
Jnno  14. 1888L 

,.'00  1. 5u0. 000  Mar.2, lti89  ...|  Plans completisf. 
j      Ready   for   si- 
Tertlainf  intvs 
months. 
PUns    noi   eo» 


:2.0':.0 i....do  . 


I 


*i:ftututoiy  limit  or  couiiuct  price. 


1 1ndicated. 


tAbonk 
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Proposals  having  bocu  invited  Jtmuary  28,  18S!),  lor  tlu»  niacliinory 
of  the  'ZVxfi*.  now  in  coiirso  of  construction  jit  the  Noilolk  niivy->nril, 
tlicy  were  received  in  ('uc  course  and  opened  Alav  1,  as  lollowd: 

I.  1*.  Mom8  Cnnipany.  Pliiliulelphia,  Pa.  (iiuuliiiuMy  to  1m^  constructed  ac- 
ronling  to  Deiiarrmc'nt'H  plaiiM  aud  Hpec.iiioatioiis.  with  ccTtatii  modi  Hen- 
tinus  thereof  and  cbanpjes  Miei'i>iii,  as  jirojioscd  by  the  bidder) ;;()LM,  750 

Tho  iStchmoud  Locoinotivo  and  Machiiiu  Works,  Kiriimoiid,  Va.,  (iiKirliiiu-ry 
to  be  constructed  according  to  Depart  hum  it's  ])Iaii8  Jiinl  ^poi  ijii;:iii;.i'.M) ('IM.ROO 

X.  F.  Palmer,  jr.,  «fe  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (machiiu'i-y  to  In-  rnu-M  ni.i-  -i  iw- 
cording  to  Department's  plans  and  spec! lii-at  ions) (;>*>,  oOO 

Sout liw ark  Foundry  an< I  MacliinH  Company,  Plii!:td<-lp!iia,  Pa.  (m.".diinj;ry 
to  bo  constructed  accordinfr  t^i  tlio  Di^iarinKMit-s  plans  and  .spi'^iliciiions)     (>lo,  c'OO 

Cliarlca  Kcedur  «fc  Sous,  naUimoro,  Md.,  anarlnnrn  to  bo  con-jluii-trd  ;ti;- 
cordin^  to  Dcpartmeut'a  plans  and  spocilicalious) Tl--^,  000 

The  bid  of  the  Hichniond  Locomotive  and  .Mat  liiiu^  Works,  «»r  Ilich- 
luond,  Vu.,  for  $034,500,  was  accejiuni,  ami  a  contract  was  entered  into 
by  the  Department  with  this  company  on  May  30.  The  (contract  pro- 
vides that  the  machinery,  which  is  to  «jo  const'ucted  in  accordance 
with  the  phms  aud  .specifications  furnisiied  by  the  J)c'[»ailnu*nt,  shall  be 
completed  and  set  up  at  tlie  works  ol"  the  contractor  wimin  two  years 
and  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  contrat-v,  and  be  eri'cted  and  con- 
nected on  board  the  vessel  and  ready  for  dcliviTy  within  one  year  there- 
after. 

L'nder  the  advertisement  of  the  Departiiicni of  Xovember  20,  1SS8, 
iiivitintif  proi)Osals  for  the  constrnciion  of  niaciiinery  of  the  ainiored 
cruiser  J/<n';if,  now  buihlinj;'  at  tlie  >.'ov.'  ^  ovk  navy-y:ir(l,  nniy  one  bid 
was  received,  that  of  X.  F.  Pahnc?*.  Jr.,  »S:  Co.,  i»f  ^<\v  York,  for 
873.'>,OO0.  This  ])roi)osal  v.as  accepted,  and  tin*,  contract  v^as  exe- 
cuted April  3,  18S0,  for  the  constrni;iion  ol  macliiiu'ry  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  and  specilications  pn»j>ar*-d  by  the  Department.  The 
tiuie  allowed  for  completion  is  the  same  a.s  in  tlie  c;ise  ol'  tlie  machinery 
of  the  Tijum. 

U'ntler  the  act  apjn-oved  Aiif,aist  'J,  IS80,  anthorizin.tr  the  completion 
of  the  doiible-turreted  monitors  7V/>//V';^  A,)f/thifrHr,  Montt'Inurk^  nud 
JVrn>r,  proposids  havo  been  received  and  euPtract.^;  ni;  «Ie  duin;;- the 
year  for  the  materials  reijuiretl  to  ctmipleii'  the  Monitun.ui.  :\\\\\  VV/i'c.r, 
and  pro{)Osal8  have  bec»n  leirivetl  and  c»»?j tracts  a'.v;iui«  ;i  ior  auilerials 
reqnire^l  to  CimipU;te  the  Ahiphiiritc,  Tlans  f.u-  iIm'  p;o...)sed  eu  r.'i:o 
of  the  i*w///«?i  having  been  :i]>j)roved  l>y  l^ie  ilunMi  ot  (\»ii-t.nci'.>n, 
ihey  were  submitted  to  examin:i!in?i  i>y  !lie  bmnMl  of  l>ai'.  \\\  r'lii  ;'  ,  ;ind 
after  receivin*;  :i  favorable  n  pon  urre  anprovt'd  by  x\\v  lv»  ,.,•,;  i:;.,iic, 
and  the  work  was  ord(»n'd  on  ♦Iuim'  HfJ,  )>>:).  \\\  \\\v<k  vvwu.xr^  rhe 
Armament  and  armor  ))roieeti;)n  ai(^  ;^i\  r-i-y  iiMi.';:s,d,  ami  ;:e'  (ia.irhr-; 
for  th«  ofluMTs  and  crew  an^  im]»roved.  A  similar  en;m,i»»'  v  :i  mdered 
Au;;;uHt  30  in  thuAmpliitrifr.  Thedi-i.iiisof  ;iu'  c  ciian;^^'^  v.iil  l»e  found 
iu  the  rejiort  of  the  Chief  Construrtor. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  .Maicli  3,  los;,  ai)|)rnj»riaie<i  towards 
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the  construction  of  '*  floating  batteries  or  rams  or  other  naval  strnctares 
to  be  used  for  coast  and  harbor  defenses,"  $1,000,000,  and  provided  that 
the  final  cost  of  *'  said  floating  batteries,  rams,  or  other  naval  stractnres, 
exclusive  of  armament,  should  not  exceed  $2,000,000."  As  stated  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  for  1888,  an  adver- 
tisement was  issued  inviting  the  submission  of  proposals,  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1889,  for  the  construction  of  a  submarine  boat  under  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  the  act.  On  February  15,  to  which  date  the  time 
was  subsequently  extended,  bids  for  the  construction  of  the  boat  were 
received. 

It  had  also  been  decided,  as  stated  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Department,  under  the  authority  conferred  by  the  above-mentioned 
act,  "  to  build  one  light-draft,  heavily-armored,  harbor-defense  floating 
battery  or  ram."  Designs  having  been  prepared  by  the  Bareaus  of 
Construction  and  of  Steam  Engineering  after  consultation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance,  advertisements  were  issued  inviting  bids  to  be 
submitted  February  15,  1889,  which  time  was  subsequently  extended 
to  April  3.    On  that  date  the  following  proposals  were  received : 

The  William  Cramp  &  Sous  Ship  and  Eugiue-Buildiiig  CompaDy,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  (hull  and  machinery  to  be  constrncted  according  to  plans 
and  specifications  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  certain 
niodilicatious  thereof  and  changes  therein,  as  provided  by  the  bidder)..  $1,614,000 

N.  F.  Palmer,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Now  York,  N.  Y.  (hull  and  machinery  to  be  con- 
strncted according  to  the  Department's  plans  and  specifications) <i«.»     1, 690,000 

The  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  (hull  and  machinery  to  be  con- 
structed according  to  the  Department's  plans  and  specifications) 1, 6^,  950 

On  the  ith  of  April  the  Department  appointed  a  Board,  consisting  of 
the  Chiefs  of  the  Bureaus  of  Ordnance,  Equipment,  Construction,  and 
Steam-Engineering,  to  report  as  to  the  cost  of  the  vessel,  including  the 
armament  and  equipment,  in  case  of  the  acceptance  of  one  of  the  pro- 
posals made,  and  whether  within  the  limitation  fixed  by  the  act,  namely, 
$2,000,000,  the  vessel  could  be  built,  and  also  the  submarine  torpedo- 
boat  before  referred  to.  The  Board  was  further  directed  to  report  "  as 
to  which  of  said  companies  is  the  lowest  bidder,^'  and  to  furnish  the 
Department  "  with  such  recommendation  as  the  Board  may  deem  proper 
to  make  in  the  matter." 

The  Board,  after  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  reported  that 
the  two  vessels  could  not  be  built  within  the  limitation  of  $2,000,000, 
and  recommended  that  all  the  proposals  for  the  submarine  torpedo- 
boat  should  be  rejected ;  and  that  the  pioposal  of  the  Union  Iron 
Works  for  the  construction  of  the  armored  coast-defense  vessel,  being 
the  lowest  that  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  Department's  ad- 
vertisement, plans,  and  st)eciticatious,  should  be  accepted. 

In  accordance  with  this  report,  the  Department.  April  23,  1889,  re- 
jected all  the  proposals  for  the  torpedo-boat,  and  on  Juno  14  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  Union  Iron  Works  for  the  construction  of  the 
armored  coast-defense  vessel,  at  a  cost  of  $1,028,950.    The  coutn&ct 
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proTides  that  the  United  States  shall  fnrnish  the  necessary  armor,  ar- 
mor bolts,  and  their  Accessories,  trim  the  armor-plates  to  size  within 
reasonable  mannfactaring  limits,  and  drill  and  tap  all  necessary  holes 
therein,  and  deliTcr  the  armor,  etc.,  at  the  ship-yard  of  the  IJniou  Iron 
Works,  who  shall  fit,  fix,  place,  and  secure  the  armor  to  the  vessel,  and 
famish  all  other  materials  and  labor  required.  The  vessel  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  three  years  from  the  date  of  tlie  contract. 
.  The  plans  for  the  three  remaining  armored  vessels  authorized  by  law 
are  not  yet  completed.  It  is  estimated  that  those  of  the  armored 
cmiser  of  7,600  tons  will  be  ready  in  three  months.  The  plans  for  the 
steel  cmising  monitor  will  be  ready  in  two  months,  and  the  plans  for 
the  harbor-defense  ram  are  not  yet  begun. 

The  Bnrean  of  Construction  recommends,  with  reference  to  the  single- 
tarreted  monitors,  that  some  action  be  taken  looking  to  the  reclaiming 
of  these  vessels  from  ^'  their  present  worse  than  useless  condition."  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  amount  necessary  for  this  purpose  will  reach 
aboat$^00,000,  and  that  the  vessels,  with  their  present  ineffective  guns, 
will  lie  no  material  addition  to  the  force  of  the  Navy,  the  Department 
can  not  concur  in  this  recommendation.  The  only  use  to  which  these 
vessels  can  be  advantageously  put  is  to  assign  them  to  service  as  prac- 
tice ships  for  the  naval  reserve  in  those  States  which  have  created  such 
a  branoh  of  the  militia^  should  they  be  desired  for  the  purpose. 
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UNARMORSD 


Ship. 


Type. 


I    '6 


i  I 

Chicago I  Cixiisor | 

Boston |....do 

Atlanta ' do ' 

Dolphin !  Pispatch  ' 

vessoL 
Newark 


Charlo8ton.. 
Baltimore. 


Philadelphia... 
San  Francisco  . 


Cruiser . 
...do... 
...do... 


-do. 
.do. 


Yorktown ' do  . 

Concord — ' — do  . 

I 
Bennington • do. 


Vesuvius j  Py  na  m  i  t  e 

fjun-boat. 
Petrel Gunhoat... 


1883 

1883 
1883 
1883 

1887 

1887 

1887 

I  1888 
!  1888 

i  1887 

I 

•  1888 

I 

I  188d 

1887  ' 

1887  i 


Where  built  or  building. 


Koacli'e  yard,  Chester,  Pa  — 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Cramp's  yard,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Union  Iron  Works,  San  Fran* 
Cisco.,  Cftl. 

Cramp's  Yard,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

do 

Union  Iron  Works,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Cramp's  Yard,  Pliiladolphia, 
Pa, 

Dolawaro  Kiror  Iron  Works, 
Chester,  Pa. 

do 


I 

No.  6 Cruist  r  . 

No.  7 ,...do  ... 


I 


Cramps  Yard,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Coluiiiliian  Iron  Works  and 
Dr>-  Dock  Company,  Balti- 
more. !Md. 


Navy-\ard,  Brooklyn. 


Tont. 
4,500 

8.189 
8,189 
1,485 

4,083 

3,730 

4,400 

4,300 
4,063 

1,700 

1,700 

1,700 

970 

870  I 

I 

6.300  I. 
3,000  I 


I' 


t5.084 

t3,780 
f3,35« 
f2,240 

8,500 

16.606 

9,000 


Coat* 


$889,000. 

619,000 
617.000 
815.900 

1,248,000 

1,017,000 

1,325,000 


10,500  II. 350. 000  I 
9,000  1 1,428. 000, 


t3,398 

455.000 

8,400 

400,000 

3,400 

490.000 

:3,200 

350.000  1 

U.IOOI     247.000 

i 

|l,fiOO,000  j 

10,000  '1,100,0U0 


No.  8. 


No.O. 


j do I  I  Navy -yard,  Zs'orl'olk,  Va. . . 


I 


.do ■  C(»lu:nl>i.an    Iron   Works  .lud 

i  I  Dry  DiK'lc  Toinpany,  Balti- 

j  mole,  Md. 

No.  10 ! do . do    

No.  11 i     ..do Ilaui-on  Li.riii;.;.  r.o.stou 


.1. 


No.  5 (]iiii  bn- 1 

No.O (;.ir-1ioat 

St(M?l  ])racticc  vcs-    

ael.'  ;  I 

Torpeilo  bonlNo.  1 .1 1£S«     i^''TI^".h.)ft '«    yard,     IJiistol, 

K.  I. 
Dynamit  e-;;uii    '. , 

boat  No.  2. 


'    3.000 

10,000 

1, 100, 000 

2,000 

5,400 

612,500 

2,000 

5,400 

6l2.:iO«' 

2,000 

5,400 

074,1-00 

1. 000 

1.600 

350,000 

1,000 

1.600 

350.000 

800 

1,300 

260.  OUO. 

99 

l.GOO 

82,75ol 



450.  ono 

*t:iatuu»iy  limit  or  conti act  ]»ricc.. 


\  Indicated 
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VKSSELS. 


Skip. 


D.iteul':ict 

nntliori/iu;;  I 

building 


iN 


(Contract  ex-  1  : 
ecu  tod. 


Kcmnrkj*. 


I                      !                       i  Mot,  ■ 
Chicago 'An;;.  5,1882,   July  26,lh8:t! •  lu  oommisaion. 

•         'war.    3,18i<3  ' 


BottUm... 
AUanU.. 
Dolphin  , 


..do ',  .TiJy  23,1^83 

..do 'July  23,18^3 

.do I  July  113,1883 


Newark I  Mar.  3,1885,   Oct.    27,1887 

IMiir.   3,*  1887 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


^t    Two-thirds  omplotcd;  nearly  ready 
for  laauebiu;;. 


Cbarlcaton j  Mar.   3, 1885  ^  Dec.  28,1880       18  '  Preparlu;;  for  comniiaBion. 


Baltimore.. 


PhiladelphU... 
San  Franciaoo . 


Aug.  3, 1886  ,  DlC.  17, 188C 


Mar.  3,1887    Oct.  27,1387 


Torktown . . 
Concord .... 
Benninfion. 
yeanriaa... 
P«tnl 


.do 'oct.  20,1887 

I  i 

.iMar.    3,1886  =  Jam.  31. 18o7 

I  Mar.   3, 1887  i  Xov.  If.,  1887 

I 


18  '  Prepui  iuj;  for  commisBion. 

21     L^mnclied;  cl;;ht-teutLit  completed. 
24         Do. 

! 

12     In  commission. 

18    lioilers  in ;  ci^Ut-toiitbs  completed. 


.1  Mar.  3, 1>}87  I  Nov.  15, 1S87  ,  IH  '  Boiltrs  in  ;    oif^bi-tenths  completed* 

I  j                       I           I      roaily  for  laimcbing. 

.!  Aug.  3, 1860  :  Feb.  11, 1887  |  12  '  lleported  ready  for  delivery. 

I 


Ka  6  (cmifior) . 
Ho.7 


Mar.    3,  lo8G  i  Doc.  22,  h-^BG  ,      12     rrcp.iiiu;;  for  commiasion. 


Sept.  7,1883* 


.do. 


I 


V«.l. 


Vat., 


.do. 


.do. 


Vo.10 — do 

JtOm XI ..■••..••.... 


Dcsij^n  ron;monc^d. 
T>  bo  cnubtruotod  at  New  York  navy- 
yanl.    Biiln  for  inattM  lal  liavo  been 
rt«  rivi  d  and  work  commenced. 
.|  To  bi*  coriiti-ucted  at  Norfolk  na\'y. 
yuMl.    liiils  for  mat^Tial  Iiave  been 
I      rec'iviil  and  work  commenced. 
2, 1883  j      30  I  Cuntru(  ted  for. 


J 


.do. 


1  Sept. 7,  lS^.-5  '  Nov.  ll,l.^.-0 

I 

Va5 '  Mikr.  2,  18>iD  i 

Ho.*  Ocnnboat) Mar.  2.  1880  ! 

iuel practice reaael ,  bept.7, 18.8   


30  '  Di). 

I 

3!*  (y'i'iitr.ift  uw.arik'd  !\ov.  1  to  Ilurririon 

l...i;:i4. 

'  IJll'ltT.Ml'nTtls.MnLnt. 

Do. 

..     ..  UiniiT  advuti.siriiK-Ut. 


Torpedo  beet  Ko.  1 |  Aug.  3.]r8ri  \  M.^r.  1,  ISrS  '       i:.     CMipl'Mid  o.vr<  pt  bnih-r. 

I>}nanilte-iininboatNa2...  Mar.  2. 188'J  i Not  Net  l)e:;it:i. 
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Of  the  anarmored  vessels  in  coarse  of  coDstractioD,  four  hare  been 
completed  within  the  past  year,  as  follows:  The  YarJctoum,  accepted 
April  4;  the  Petrel^  October  24  j  the  Charleston^  November  6,  and  the 
Baltimore. 

By  advertisement  of  May  24, 1889,  the  Department  invited  proposals 
fo9  the  constractiou  of  the  three  crnisers  of  abont  2,000  tons  displace* 
ment  each,  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  $700,000  each,  anthorized  by  act 
approved  September  7, 1888;  and  by  another  advertisement  of  June  14, 
invited  proposals  for  the  construction  of  the  two  cruisers  of  about  3,000 
tons  each,  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  $1,100,000  each,  authorized  by 
the  same  act.  All  the  proposals  were  opened  at  the  Department  Au- 
gust 22,  as  follows : 

For  the  constrnction  of  two  3, 000-ton  cmisers,  Nos.  7  and  8 : 

The  William  Cramp  &,  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Company,  Phila- 
delphia/Pa.,  for  the  constrnction  of  one  of  said  craiaers  (hull  and 
machinery  to  be  constrnctcd  according  to  Department's  plans  and  spoci- 
lications) $1,225,000 

Same  company,  for  the  constrnction  of  the  other  of  said  crnisers  (hull 
and  machinery  to  he  constructed  according  to  Department's  plans  and 

specitications) 1,225,000 

For  the  construction  of  three  2,000-ton  crnisers,  Nos.  9,  10,  and  11: 

The  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me.,  for  the  construction  of  one  of  such 
cruisers  (hull  and  machinery  to  be  constructed  according  to  Depart- 
ment's plans  and  specifications) 780,000 

The  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  for  the  construction  of  one  of  such  crnisers  (hnll  and  ma- 
chinery to  be  constructed  according  to  Department's  plans  and  speci- 
fications) 875,000 

Same  company,  for  the  construction  of  another  of  such  cruisers  (hnll  and 
machinery  to  be  constructed  according  to  Department's  plans  and 
specifications) 875,000 

Same  company,  for  the  construction  of  the  other  of  such  crnisers  (hnll 
and  machinery  to  be  constructed  according  to  Department's  plans  and 
specifications) 875^000 

As  the  amounts  for  which  these  several  proposals  offered  to  constmct 
the  vessels  were  in  excess  of  the  limit  fixed  by  Oongress  all  of  them 
were  rejected.  The  Department  then  decided,  as  anthorized  by  the  act 
to  build  the  two  3,000  ton  vessels  in  the  navy-yards,  and  on  October  1, 
1889,  advertised  for  proposals  for  steel  required  for  the  constraotion  of 
cruiser  No.  7  at  the  New  York  navy-yard  and  for  cmiser  No.  8  at  the 
Norfolk  navy-yard.  On  the  5th  of  October  another  advertisement  in- 
vited proposals  for  materials  for  use  in  the  constrnction  at  the  New 
York  navy -yard  of  the  machinery  for  both  these  cruisers.  Proposab 
have  been  received  under  both  these  advertisements,  and  oontraets 
have  been  awarded  for  2,284  tons  of  steel  for  the  hnlls  of  these  vesaels. 

It  was  decided  to  re-advertise  for  proposals  for  the  conBtroction  ai 
the  three  2,000-tou  vessels,  and  the  advertisement  was  accordingly  is- 
sued August  24.  Tiie  law  having  directed  that  in  the  contract  for  these 
vessels  such  provisions  for  increased  speed  and  preminm  shoold  be 
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made  as  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  I^avy  might  be  deemed 
advisable,  the  conditions  of  the  previons  advertisement  were  so  far 
modified  as  to  reduce  the  required  speed  from  18  knots  to  17  knots,  and 
to  fix  the  premium  for  increased  speed  at  $25,000  for  each  quarter-knot 
in  excess  of  the  guarantied  speed  of  17  kuots.  A  penalty  of  $25,000 
was  aflBxed  for  every  quarter-knot  that  the  vessels  failed  of  reaching 
the  guarantied  speed ;  and  in  case  of  failure  to  develop  and  maintain 
for  four  consecutive  hours  a  speed  of  IG  knots,  the  vessels  could  be  re- 
ected.  The  time  fixed  for  completion  was  also  extended  from  two  years 
to  two  years  and  six  mouths. 
The  following  proposals  were  received  : 

Tbo  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  the  constraction  of  one  of 
said  vessels  (hull  and  machinery  to  be  cotistructod  according  to  Depart- 
ment's plans  and  spociflcations) ^75,000 

Same  company,  for  the  construction  of  two  of  said  vessels  (same  plans 
and  specifications) 1,450,000 

Same  company,  for  the  construction  of  threo  of  said  vessels  (same  plans 
and  specidcations) 2,054,001 

N.  F.  Palmer,  Jr.,  &,  Co,,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  the  construction  of  one  of 
said  vessels  (same  plans  and  specitlcutions) 674,000 

Columbian  Iron  Works  and  Dry  Dock  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  the 
eonstruction  of  one  of  said  vessels  (saiiio  plans  aud  specifications) . . .      625, 000. 00 

Same  company,  for  the  construction  of  two  of  said  vessels  (same  plans 
and  specifications) 1,225,000.00 

The  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me.,  for  the  construction  of  one  of  said 
vessels  (same  plans  and  spccitications)  675,000.00 

Same  company,  for  two  of  said  vessels  or  three  of  said  vessels  at  same 
rata. 

Harrison  Loring,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  conAtriiction  of  oue  of  said  ves- 
sels (same  plans  and  speciiicationH) 674,000.00 

October  28  the  Department  awarded  to  the  Columbian  Iron  Works 
and  Dry  Dock  Company  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  two  of  these  cruisers  for  the  sum  of  $612,500  each,  and  on  the 
first  of  Noyeml>er  awarded  to  Ilarrisou  Loring  the  contract  for  the 
construction  of  the  other  cruiser  for  the  sum  of  $674,000. 

The  Department,  on  November  10,  invited  proposals  for  the  constrac- 
tion of  tbo  two  vessels  (gun-boats  Nos.  5  and  6)  of  1,000  tons,  authorized 
by  tJie  act  of  March  2, 1889,  and  of  the  steel  practice  vessel  of  800  tons, 
aothorized  by  the  act  of  September  7,  1888.  These  proposals  will  be 
opened  in  January. 

The  dynamite-gunboat  Vesuviuft,  authorized  by  the  act  of  February 
U,  1887,  has  been  completed  but  not  yet  accepted. 

Of  the  two  remaining  unarmored  vessels  authorized  by  law  but  not 
yet  oompleted,  the  most  important  is  the  cruiser  oi  5,300  tons  (cruiser 
No.  6).  The  designs  of  this  vessel  are  begun.  The  second  vessel  is  the 
dynamite  gnnboat  No.  2,  of  tiic  VcHuviuH  type,  which  was  authorized  by 
the  act  of  March  2,  1881),  under  the  prDviso  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Kavy  should  be  satisfied,  after  otlicial  tests  maile  wiih  the  lV»t<rn/«and 
her  gans,  as  to  the  efDciency  of  the  armament  of  that  vessel.  AaXv^vl 
AbSO ^19 
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has  tlierofore  been  deferred  until  the  final  decision  as  to  the  Vesu- 
vius, 

Tlie  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  now  current  provided  for  the 
construction  or  purchase  by  contract  of  four  steam-tugs.  One  of  these, 
the  Triiorij  lias  been  purchased,  and  another  is  under  consideration. 
Bids  for  the  two  remaining  tugs  have  been  received  within  the  statutory 
limit. 

ENLISTED  HEN. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  construction  of  suitable  vessels  is  the 
creation  of  an  eflicient  personnel.  A  ship  is  worth  what  her  capraia 
aud  crew  are  worth.  She  is  of  no  use  unless  her  officers  and  men  have 
the  qualities  to  fight  her.  To  insure  the  thorough  efliciency  of  the 
corps  of  enlisted  men  in  the  Navy,  three  things  are  necessary :  first, 
that  it  should  be  composed  of  American  citizens  or  of  those  who  bave 
declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens ;  secondly,  that  they  should 
have  adequate  training  for  their  work;  and,  thinlly,  that  the  system  ol 
enlistment  and  discharge  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  secure  the  reten- 
tion of  good  men  in  the  service. 

At  the  present  time  tlie  crews  of  our  naval  vessels  are  in  large  part 
composed  of  foreigners,  or  of  men  whose  natiouality  is  uucertaiu,  and 
who  are  ready  to  serve  any  government  that  will  pay  them.  It  can 
not  be  expected  that  crews  so  composed  will  be  a  safe  reliance  for  the 
country  if  their  services  should  be  needed  in  war.  Such  men  are  held  by 
nothing  but  their  contract  of  enlistment,  and  subject  at  the  first  tempta- 
tion to  desert  the  flag  of  a  country  in  which  they  have  never  resideil, 
and  to  which  they  are  bound  by  no  ties  of  birth  or  allegiance.  To  them 
the  flag  represents  nothing.  The  American  who  deserts  must  expatri- 
ate himself,  but  the  foreigner  who  deserts  the  American  service  goes  to 
his  own  home.    For  a  man  so  placed  desertion  has  no  i)enaltie8. 

In  tb-^  matter  of  training,  the  altered  conditions  of  naval  warfare  aad 
the  exceptional  character  of  the  implements  now  employed  have  made 
great  changes  necessary.  In  the  old  sailing  frigate  any  mariner  could 
in  a  short  time  be  converted  into  a  good  man-of-war  sailor,  and  ships 
wore  manned  chiefly  and  successfully  by  men  of  this  class  both  in  oor 
own  country  and  in  Europe.  Even  at  that  time  training  was  of  great 
importance,  above  all,  training  in  the  handling  and  fighting  of  guns ; 
and  it  was  to  the  superior  skill  of  our  American  seamen  in  this  respect 
that  tlic  victories  of  the  war  of  1812  were  largely  due.  At  the  present 
diiv  tlio  necessity  of  training  has  greatly  increased.  It  is  not  to  be 
KU])poscd  that  men  taken  at  hap-hazard  from  the  seafaring  class  can 
sui)[»ly,  alter  a  little  practice  and  drill,  as  was  formerly  the  ciise,  efficient 
cirws  for  such  complicated  structures  as  the  modern  ships  of  the  Ifavy 
arined  with  modern  guns.  The  training  required  to  make  good  seamen 
can  <»nly  be  given  by  taking  them  in  their  youth  and  puttiug  them 
tlinuiirh  a  tliorough  course  of  practice.  Even  then  they  will  hardly 
^'*uch  a  lair  standard  of  efficiency  until  after  some  years  of  oxperieiio& 
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To  moet  tlie  want  of  trained  American  seaniou,  tlio  naval.api>rontico 
system  was  established.  The  Department,  at  great  hibor  and  consid- 
erable expense,  Las  steadily  improved  this  system,  until  at  the  present 
time  it  turns  out  apprentices  of  excellent  quality.  From  all  this,  how- 
ever, the  Navy  derives  little  benefit.  All  terms  of  enlistment  of  ap- 
jirentiees  now  expire  at  twenty-one  years  of  apfe.  When  they  reach 
this  point  the  majority  of  them  leave  the  service  forever.  They  have 
received  an  education  at  great  expense  to  the  Government,  and  yet 
have  been  too  short  a  time  in  the  service  to  have  formed  an  enduring 
attachment  to  it.  They  carrj-  off  with  their  discharge  the  benefits  of 
the  Government's  outlay,  and  apply  them  to  the  pursuit  of  other  careers. 
The  Government  educates  them  as  boys  to  lose  their  services  as  men, 
and  the  result  is  that  while  we  have  provided  an  elaborate  sj'stem  of 
training,  we  are  forced  to  depend  for  seamen  on  an  untrained  service 
largely  composed  of  foreigners. 

The  plain  remedy  lies  in  a  statutory  extension  of  the  term  of  enlist- 
ment to  twenty-four  years  of  age.  During  the  additional  three  years,  the 
formation  of  associations  and  a  mature  judgment  will  lessen  the  in- 
clination for  change,  and  the  Government  will  get  the  services  of  those 
whom  it  has  trained, for  atleastonefullcruise.  In  the  English  navy, the 
adoption  of  a  rule  retaining  those  who  enlist  as  boys  until  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty  has  completely  changed  the  character  of  the  enlisted  force. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  number  of  apprentices  be  in- 
creased from  750,  as  now  allowed  bylaw,  to  1,500,  making  the  total 
enlisted  force  9,000.  At  the  same  time,  the  course  in  the  training-ships 
should  be  extended  by  the  formation  of  a  si>ecial  class  for  training  in  gun- 
nery on  boaixl  a  ship  devoted  exclusively  to  this  purpose.  The  incalcu- 
lable importance  of  givingto  enlisted  men  this  training,  especially  in  view 
of  the  change  in  naval  armaments  that  is  now  in  progress,  has  induced 
me  to  set  apart  the  Lancaster  as  a  gunnerj'-ship ;  and  1  strongly  urge 
that  authority  be  given  to  procure  for  her  at  once  a  modern  battery. 

To  iwrfect  the  system  of  manning  theNavy,afurther  reform  is  needed 
in  the  method  of  enlistment.  Under  existing  law  (Kev.  Stat.,  sec. 
141S)  men  "may  be  enlisted  to  serve  ior  a  i)eriod  not  exceeding  live 
vfurs,  unless  soom*r  discharged  by  direction  of  the  President."  Al- 
though this  law  was  enacted  as  long  ago  as  1837,  the  custom  of  the 
Department  has  been  to  enlist  men  as  a  rule  lor  three  years,  an<l  tlic 
statutes  relating  to  honorable  discharges  have  been  conformed  to  this 
nsjige. 

The  duration  of  a  naval  cruise  is,  in  general,  three  years.  The  crews 
of  vessels  preparing  for  sea  are  necessarily  brought  together  in  re- 
mving-ships  before  sln»  sails,  frequently  sevenil  months  before,  as 
the  coni]iIetion  of  her  outfit  may  be  delayed.  As  the  orev»s  are  en- 
liKte<l  for  exactly  three  .years,  in  the  majority  of  cases  tht»  lime  of  the 
men  expires  sevral  months,  soinetiines  even  a  wlmh'  vein-,  before  the 
aliip  rctorus,  and  the  advance  of  25  X)er  cent,  additional  pay,  to  which. 
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those  holding  over  are  entitled  nnder  the  law,  is  a  heavy  addition  to 
the  cost  of  maintenance.  To  remedy  this  defect  the  Department  pro- 
poses to  adopt  a  fonr-years'  term  of  enlistment,  and  it  recommends  that 
the  laws  (Eev.  Stat.,  sections  1426, 1573)  relating  to  honorable  dis- 
charges after  three  years'  service,  and  to  allowances  upon  a  three-years 
re-enlistment,  be  amended  accordingly. 

The  lengthening  of  the  term  of  enlistment,  although  an  important 
measure,  will  not  secure  a  character  of  permanence  in  the  corps  of  en- 
listed men.  In  order  to  obtain  a  body  of  trained  American  seamen  upon 
which  the  Navy  and  the  country  can  rely,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  whole  system  of  temporary  enlistment  should  be  replaced  by  a  con- 
tinuous service  system,  the  four  years'  term  being  retained  only  to  meet 
necessary  emergencies.  This  system  should  be  based  upon  the  principle 
of  retaining  the  services  of  the-enlisted  man  for  life.  We  shall  never 
get  the  crews  that  we  need  until  we  make  the  navy  a  career  for  the  sea- 
men as  well  as  for  the  officers.  To  accomplish  this  the  continuous-serv- 
ice man  should  be  permanently  enlisted,  and  be  entitled  to  retirement  on 
three-fourths  pay  after  thirty  years  of  service,  as  provided  by  law,  (Act 
of  February  14, 1885)  for  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps.  There  is  no 
reason  for  a  distinction  between  the  Army  and  Navy.  Ko  alien  should 
be  accepted  for  continuous  service,  and  no  man  above  tlieage  of  thirty- 
five,  unless  he  has  had  previous  naval  experience.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  four  years  of  service  he  should  have  an  option  of  taking  his  dis- 
charge or  remaining,  but  failing  to  take  it  at  that  time,  his  connection 
with  the  service  should  thenceforth  be  permanent,  unless  the  Depart- 
ment should,  in  its  discretion,  grant  his  application  for  discharge,  or 
unless  he  should  be  removed  by  sentence  of  a  court-martial.  Discharges 
in  any  case  should  work  a  forfeiture  of  all  prospective  benefits  of  pay  and 
retirement.  Continuous-service  men  should  be  entitled  to  one  month's 
leave  for  each  year  of  service,  to  be  granted  at  the  convenience  of  the 
Navy  Department,  and  to  be  cumulative  up  to  four  months,  which 
will  be  equivalent  to  the  three  mouth?j'  leave  now  grants  for  re-en- 
listment, and  which  may  be  similarly  commuted,  and  a  small  addition, 
of  $1  per  month  or  thereabouts,  should  be  made  to  the  pay  of  the 
various  ratings  for  each  comi)leted  term  of  four  years'  service. 

The  reform  i)roposed  above  has  been  carefully  considered,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  be  indispensable  to  the  efficiency  of  the  corps  of  enlisted  men. 
In  no  other  way  will  it  be  possible  to  obtain  for  the  Navy  American 
seamen  of  the  required  experience  and  qualifications.  The  service  is 
now  entering  upon  a  new  era,  in  which  the  obsolete  fieet  of  eight  yean 
ago  is  to  be  replaced  by  modern  constructions,  which  have  been  ac- 
quired at  considerable  cost,  and  are  the  product  of  the  highest  pro- 
fessional intelligence  and  skill.  To  risk  this  new  fleet  in  the  hands  of 
mongrel  crews,  and  to  diminish,  if  not  destroy,  its  efficiency  for  service 
by  n  bad  system  of  manning  the  Navy,  is  a  short-sighted  and  foolish 
policy  that  can  only  result  in  loss  and  disaster. 
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Under  ezistiDg  law  (sections  4810,  4813,  Bevised  Statutes)  pensioners 
wbo  become  inmates  of  the  Naval  Home,  formerly  known  as  the  Xiival 
Asj-lam,  are  obliged  to  relinquish  their  pensions  during  their  residence 
at  the  Home.  A  similar  provision  formerly  existed  with  reference  to  the 
Soldiers'  Home,  but  it  was  done  away  with  by  the  act  of  March  3, 18S3, 
which  provided  that  pensioners  therein  should  continue  to  draw  their 
pensions  under  certain  regulations.  As  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
this  discrimination,  which  works  great  injustice  to  naval  pensioners,  the 
Department  recommends  the  passage  of  a  law  placing  them  on  the  same 
footing  with  their  comrades  of  the  Army. 

NAVAL  RESERVE. 

The  question  of  the  creation  of  a  naval  reserve  demands  the  early 
attention  of  Congress.  This  reserve  should  be  composed  of  ships, 
officers,  and  seamen.  I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing  arrangements  by  which  the  owners  of  merchant  steamers  may  be 
induced  to  adapt  their  vessels  to  naval  use,  so  that  the  Government 
may  employ  them  as  an  auxiliary  force  in  lime  of  war.  During  the 
civil  war  the  number  of  ships  in  the  Xavy  increased  from  90  to  700, 
and  the  elBciency  of  this  force  would  have  been  incalculably  strength- 
ened bad  provision  been  made  beforehand  for  adapting  vessels  to  war 
service. 

The  necessity  for  a  trained  reserve  of  oflicers  and  seamen  is  equally 
great  In  accordance  with  the  wise  policy  of  American  institutions, 
the  force  maintained  constsmtly  in  the  service  is  small.  Any  sudden 
demand  upon  this  force  would  compel  immediate  expansion.  Arrange- 
ments should  be  made  beforehand  to  meet  this  demand. 

The  numerical  strength  of  our  Army  is  not  measured  by  the  standing 
force,  but  by  the  trained  militia  behind  it.  The  same  should  be  true 
of  the  'Ssxy.  The  necessity  is  even  greater  in  this  branch  of  the  serv- 
ice, because  a  naval  militia  must  have  a  special  training  to  reader  it 
efficient  in  case  of  emergency,  and  it  must  bo  drawn  from  a  limited  por- 
tion of  the  population. 

The  subject  has  already  received  considerable  attention,  both  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  State  legislatures.  Congress  has  as  yet  failed  to  pass 
any  law  on  the  subject,  but  the  legislatures  of  several  States,  taking  the 
initiative,  have  made  arrangements  for  the  creation  of  a  naval  luilitia. 
In  BO  far  as  these  measures  require  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Government,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  giving  it.  Wliere  station- 
ary vessels  are  desired  for  purposes  of  gunnery  training,  I  recjom- 
mend  that  the  Department  bo  authorized  to  furnish  such  vessels  as 
are  now  laid  up,  unfit  for  sea  service,  to  States  making  ])rovision 
for  a  naval  militia,  ui>on  their  request.  Authority  &:hould  also  be  given 
Ibr  the  issue  of  arms,  and  such  legislation  should  be  adopted  by  Con- 
gress as  is  necessary  to  give  the  new  system  vigor  and  eiliciency. 
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NAVY-YAIIBS. 

On  the  broad  quostion,  which  arose  in  the  case  of  the  two  3,000ton 
cruisers,  of  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  two  wystenis  ot  naval 
construction,  the  first  in  the  Government  yards  and  the  se(K>nd  h\  con- 
tract with  private  firms,  the  Department  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  latter  is  the  best  method.  The  importance  of  encouraging  private 
enterprise  in  this  dire(»tion  and  of  creating  and  developing  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  useful  industries  to  which  Americiin  labor  and  capi- 
tal can  be  devoted  is  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale,  provided  that  the  re- 
sults obtained  are  equally  good.  The  success  of  the  experiments  u jade 
thus  far  in  constructing  modern  ships  by  contract  proves  conclusively 
that  our  private  works  and  workmen  have  the  skill  and  talent  to  give 
the  K"avy  .is  good  ships  as  the  world  aftbrds. 

The  recent  growth  and  extension  of  the  ship-building  industry  is  a 
gratifying  evidence  of  the  benefits  that  have  com<;  from  this  encourage- 
ment by  the  Government.  The  builders  have  met  the  demands  of  the 
Department  in  a  large  and  enterprising  spirit.  Additional  capital  has 
been  invested,  workmen  have  been  trained,  and  niaterials  have  been 
improved  to  answer  the  requirements  of  the  official  inspectors,  new 
processes  have  become  familiar,  and  one  difficulty  after  another  has 
been  overcome.  It  may  reasonably  be  exi>ected  that  as  ship-building  in 
America  is  gradually  imi)roved  and  cheapened,  additional  private  busi- 
ness will  be  attracted  to  these  growing  establishments,  until  in  time 
the  world's  market  for  ships  will  be  divided  between  this  country  and 
Europe. 

All  these  advantages  are  lost  b}^  a  policy  that  confines  the  construe- 
tion  of  vessels  exclusively  to  the  navy-yards.  Still,  it  is  advisable  that 
the  JS^avy  should  build  some  of  its  ships.  The  number  of  i)rivato  con- 
cerns is  so  small  that  circumstances  might  readily  arise  which  would 
place  the  Department  at  the  mercy  of  combinations.  To  prevent  this 
it  must  itself  enter  the  field  and  become  at  least  a  i)08sible  competitor 
with  other  bidders.  Apart  from  this  danger,  and  supposing  that  there 
were  room  enough  at  private  yards,  which  there  is  not  at  the  present 
time,  for  them  to  undertake  all  the  large  vessels  that  we  need,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  have  at  its  command  the  skill  and  the  x)laut  for  build- 
ing its  vessels  occasionally,  and  for  rei)airing  them  at  all  times.  For 
this  purpose  its  own  officers  must  have  practice  in  carrying  out  their 
designs  through  all  the  stages  to  the  finished  product. 

It  is  therefore  believed  that,  while  the  great  majority  of  onrnew ves 
sels  should  be  constructed  by  i)rivate  builders,  the  Government  yards 
should  also  bo  utilized  to  a  limited  extent.  If  they  fail  to  X)nxluce  as 
satisfactory  results  as  the  ]>rivate  builders,  either  in  workmanship,  in 
cost,  or  in  time,  those  in  whose  charge  they  are  should  be  held  to  a 
rigid  responsibility.  If  this  is  exacted  there  is  no  inherent  reason  why 
building  in  the  navy-yards  should  not  be  as  well  done  a8  by  any  other 
process,  and  at  approximately  the  same  cost. 
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Tbe  only  naval  stations  now  in  use  as  construction  yards  aro  Brook- 
lyn, Norfolk,  Maro  Island,  and  Portsmoutb,  the  last  for  wooden  ves- 
sels only.  The  otlier  navy-yards  were  closed,  as  far  as  construction 
and  repair  wore  concerned,  by  order  of  the  Secretary,  June  23, 1663, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  xVugust5, 1882. 

The  l)ei>artment  having  taken  this  action  in  pursuance  of  law,  tbe 
yards  referretl  to  must  remain  closeil  until  the  law  shall  re-open  tbein.  It 
rests  with  Coni;;re.ss  to  decide  whether  the  steps  that  have  boon  taken 
Khali  be  retraced,  and  the  number  of  places  at  which  vessels  may  bo 
constructed  and  repaired  shall  be  increased.  At  some  futures  tiinc  SiU'ii 
an  increase  will  certiiinly  become  necessary.  Whether  it  is  needi'd  now 
depends  primarily  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  Congress  desires  to 
construct  an  effective  navy.  At  present  there  are  buihling  sites  lor 
ci^lit  shi])S  at  Jirooklyn  and  Nortblk,  and  for  three  at  Mare  1  land. 
Of  the  former,  iivc  are  now  occui»ied.  Provision  has  been  made  i.ir 
supplying  these  yards  with  a  working  plant,  which  is  now  in  ]>art  de- 
livered. A  further  appropriation  of  $50,000  is  required  for  tools  at 
Brooklyn.  The  three  construction  yards  will  then  have  a  workinj;  outfit 
If  additional  facilities  are  needed  to  hasten  the  constniction  of  the 
navy,  they  may  be  provided  either  at  Boston  or  Le.igue  Island,  e;H'h  of 
which  presents  considerable  advantages  of  situation. 

The  Boston  navy-yard  was  fitte<l  out  several  years  ago  with  an  ex- 
cellent plant  for  building  the  old  wooden  ships.  It  has  the  mua'ssary 
tools  for  making  boats,  furniture,  blocks,  spars,  and  other  artiel^vs  of 
onttit.  Il  has  facilities  for  building  machinery  and  large  tools.  Tiie 
yanl  is  capacious  and  possesses  substantial  buildings,  a  stone  dry-uO(!k, 
three  ship-houses,  and  thr(»o  building  slips.  The  harbor  is  a  line  oni» 
with  deep  water,  and  the  surrounding  i)opulation  allbrds  an  jii'^plr 
supply  of  good  mechanics.  A  modern  plant  for  building  steel  vi-.ssiir., 
»ufUcient  for  work  on  an  extensive  scale,  can  be  set  up  at  moderate 
cost. 

The  League  Island  yard  has  renmined  since  its  transfer  to  the  Xav3 
Department  largely  in  an  undeveloped  state,  it  has  no  ship-housos  or 
building-slips,  and  a  considerable  part  of  its  acreage,  though  not  ov(T- 
flowetl,  is  below  the  level  of  high  water.  Nevertheless  th(^  fact  is  vl^v- 
ogniyxHl  that  it  has  exceptional  advantages  of  site.  It  is  in  tliv'  irentiT 
of  the  steel  and  iron  i)roducing  and  manufacturing  district.  In  its  im- 
meiliato  neighborhood  are  some  of  the  largest  ship-building  establish- 
menttf  of  the  country,  finally,  and  of  the  greatest  hnportance,  it  lias 
freali  water  in  which  to  lay  up  iron  and  steel  ships.  In  this  last  ies]HM;t 
it  stands  alone,  and  this  consideration  is  of  itself  suilicient  to  warr-int 
its  gradual  improvement.  The  yard  should  therefore  be  put  in  sucl' 
onler  as  to  make  it  available  at  least  for  purpose.s  of  repair.  Tin*  aji- 
]»ropriations  made  at  the  last  two  sessions,  for  a  protecting  \v;;ll  and 
landiug  wharf,  lor  tilling  in  and  dredging,  and  above  all  for  a  tiinbi  r 
drj'-dock  costing  half  a  million,  which  is  now  in  process  of  construction, 
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clearly  iDdicate  that  tho  last  Congress  bad  sacb  an  intention.  A  farther 
outlay  with  the  same  general  object  would  supply  the  necessary  fur- 
naces, tools,  and  other  plant,  at  a  reasonable  figure.  At  some  future 
time,  as  the  steel  vessels  of  the  l^avy  are  completed,  the  use  of  this  yard 
with  its  fresh-water  anchorage  will  become  a  necessity,  and^  compre- 
hensive plan  of  development  should  then  be  considered. 

With  a  view  to  determine  plans  for  the  gradual  improvement  of  the 
League  Island  yard,  a  board  of  officers  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
question  in  detail  and  to  make  a  report  to  the  Department.  A  second 
board  was  appointed  to  make  a  similar  report  in  reference  to  the 
Brooklyn  yard,  the  latter  being  tho  most  extensive,  and  on  the  whole 
the  best  equipped  of  all  the  navy-yards.  The  reports  of  these  boards, 
transmitted,  respectively,  October  14  and  November  9,  1889,  favor  a 
large  and  expensive  scheme  of  development,  involving  an  outlay  of 
$14,000,000  in  the  case  of  League  Island  and  $8,000,000  in  that  of 
Brooklyn.  There  is  nothing  at  the  present  time  to  warrant  such  an  un- 
dertaking. The  views  of  the  Department  in  reference  to  League  Island 
have  been  already  stated.  All  that  it  now  recommends  for  the  Brook- 
lyn yard  is  a  sufficient  appropriation  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
property.  The  insufficiency  of  appropriations  in  recent  years  has  per- 
mitted the  cob-dock  to  go  to  ruin,  and  the  wharves  and  buildings  to  be- 
come dilapidated.  According  to  the  report  of  the  board  on  permanent 
improvement,  many  of  the  buildings  have  fallen  into  decay,  and  a  few 
show  signs  of  ultimate  collapse. 

The  same  state  of  things  exists  at  other  yards,  and  has  existed  tm 
some  time.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Oommodore 
(now  Rear- Admiral)  D.  B.  Harmony  stated  in  his  annual  report  for  1886: 

Scarcely  a  week  has  passed  siDce  I  assumed  control  of  this  Bnreaa  that  reports  hare 
not  been  received  of  buildings  tumbling  down  or  liable  to  do  so  at  any  moment,  rooft 
leaking  to  sucli  au  extent  as  to  involve  destruction  of  property,  wharves  rotting  and 
falling  into  the  water,  and  others  so  defective  that  they  can  not  be  nsed,  water seryiee 
defective  on  account  of  worn-out  pipes,  and  a  comx^laint  of  decay  that  implies  gen- 
eral destruction. 

The  small  appropriations  for  the  past  year  have  been  expended  with  the  greatest 
economy,  and  as  much  done  as  was  possible  with  tho  limited  amount  to  arxest  this 
deterioration  of  tho  Qovernmont  x^roperty,  but  being  so  inadequate  it  haa  had  hot 
little  effect. 

The  present  Chief  of  Bureau,  in  his  report  of  the  14th  of  October  lasti 
tells  the  same  story.    He  says : 

The  general  condition  of  the  buildings,  wharves,  and  other  Ooyemment  propsrtj 
is  lamentable,  and  Congress  should  make  sufficient  appropriations  to  arrest  the  deesy 
and  deterioration. 

As  Stated  by  my  predecessor  in  his  last  annual  report,  in  a  compari- 
son of  the  naval  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  years  1882-^84  with  those 
for  l$dG-'88,  considerable  reductions  were  effected  by  him  in  the  ran- 
ning  expenses  of  the  Bureaus.  Among  these  reductions  was  one  of 
$550,000  for  yards  and  docks.    The  appropriation  referred  to  by  Ooo* 
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modoro  Harmony  as  being  so  inadequate  as  to  Lave  little  olToct  in  ar- 
resting deterioration  is  one  of  the  three  in  which  the  reduction  wati:  ac- 
complished. The  result  is  that  the  present  administration  of  the  De- 
partment finds  itself  handicapped  by  this  tumble«down  condition  of 
navy -yard  property.  In  accepting  this  responsibility  it  is  proper  tliat 
the  facts  should  be  made  known.  I  propose  to  adhere  rigidly  to  a  policy 
of  economical  administration  ;  but  I  do  not  propose  to  sliirk  the  task 
of  keeping  the  navy-yard  property  in  a  decent  state  of  repair  merely 
for  the  sake  of  showing  a  creditable  balance-sheet.  The  state  of  things 
should  be  remedied  at  once,  even  if  it  costs  money  to  doit.  It  will  cost 
more  now  than  it  would  have  cost  if  it  had  been  done  earlier,  and  a  fur- 
ther delay  will  only  involve  heavier  expenditure.  There  is  no  economy 
in  such  a  policy. 

The  plan  which  I  would  recommend  is  a  simple  one  and  involves  no 
drain  upon  the  Treasury.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  elsewhere  in 
this  report  of  the  vast  quantity  of  stores  which  have  been  allowed  to 
aocumulate  at  the  navy-yards.  These  stores  amounted  in  nominal  value 
on  June  30, 1888,  to  $15,000,000.  A  large  part  of  them  are  u^>eless. 
So  far  from  decreasing  during  the  fiscal  year  188S-\S1),  the  stock  on 
hand  at  its  close  showed  a  net  increase  of  over  $189,000.  I  roeomnieud 
that  these  useless  stores,  which  are  only  a  source  of  expense,  be  sold, 
and  that  out  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  the  sum  of  $550,000,  l)eing  the 
amount  by  which  the  expenditures  of  1886-'88for  yards  and  docks  were 
reduced  below  those  of  1882-'84,  be  re-appropriated  for  the  preserva 
tiou  of  Government  prox)erty  in  the  navy -yards.  It  is  believed  that  this 
sam,  in  addition  to  the  regular  appropriation,  will  be  suificieut,  for  a  time 
at  least,  to  arrest  the  deterioration  that  has  been  reported  by  the 
Bureau  for  the  last  four  years. 

In  compliance  with  the  act  approved  September  7,  1888,  two  com 
misaions  were  appointed,  one  <<  to  report  as  to  the  most  desirable  loca- 
tion on  or  near  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  south  Atlantic 
coast  for  navy-yards  and  dry-docks,"  and  the  other  <<  to  examine  the 
ooaat  north  of  the  forty-second  parallel,  *  *  and  select  a  suitable 
Bite    •    •    for  a  navy-yard  and  dry-dock." 

The  conclusions  of  the  first  board,  of  which  Commodore  W.  P.  :McCann 
is  president,  have  been  submitted  as  this  report  is  going  to  ])re.ss,  and  the 
Department  has  not  been  able  to  consider  the  subject  siiillciently  to 
make  the  recommendation  required  by  law  at  the  present  time.  The 
board  visited  and  carefully  examined  all  the  available  sites  on  the 
Booth  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  and  recommends  the  estublishnu  iit  of 
a  navy-yard  at  Algiers,  on  the  Mississip]>i  Eiver,  opposite  the  city  of 
New  Orleans.  The  Navy  unquestionably  needs  a  station  on  the  Gulf 
or  its  tributary  waters,  and  the  only  question  is  the  selection  of  the 
most  saitable  site.  As  soon  as  the  subject  can  receive  tiie  attention 
which  its  importance  deserves,  the  report  will  be  transmitted  to  Con- 
wiUi  the  Department's  recommendations. 
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The  suggestion  that  the  naval  station  at  Port  Boyal,  S.  0«,  be  pro- 
vided with  a  dry-do(5k  and  other  necessary  facilities  for  docking  ves- 
sels is  heartily  approved. 

The  second  commission,  of  which  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan  was  president, 
presented,  September  15, 1889,  an  able  and  exhaustive  report,  which  is 
transmitted  herewith.  The  commission  narrowed  down  their  selec- 
tion to  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound ;  and  among  the  various  sites  in  that 
neighborhood  there  were  two  that  seemed  entitled  to  si)ecial  considera- 
tion. One  of  these  was  upon  Lake  Washington,  a  large  sheet  of  water 
lying  back  of  the  city  of  Seattle.  The  other  was  at  Point  Turner,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  sound.  The  commission,  while  stating  their  opinion 
that  "  a  suitable  site  can  be  found  on  the  lake,"  decided  in  favor  of  Point 
Turner,  mainly  on  strategic  grounds. 

As  Lake  Washington  has  no  natural  navigable  outlet,  it  could  only 
be  made  available  by  the  construction  of  a  canal  of  some  4  miles  in 
length.  The  Commission  believe  that  such  a  canal  can  be  built,  the 
only  questions  being  those  of  cost  and  exi)ediency,  on  neither  of  which 
did  tliey  feel  called  upon  to  express  or  form  an  opinion.  The  Depart- 
ment is  therefore  without  information  on  this  important  poinjt.  The 
advantages  of  the  lake  site  are  a  fresh-water  basin,  immunity  from  at 
tack,  and  convenience  of  access  to  the  center  of  population  and  of  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  activity.  The  second  of  these  advantages 
the  Commission  find  equally  present  at  Point  Turner.  The  first  and 
third  are  entirely  absent,  but  the  Commission  consider  their  force  to  be 
outweighed  by  the  disadvantage,  from  a  military  point  ofview,  of  a 
canal  as  the  only  means  of  ingress  and  egress. 

The  Department,  in  presenting  the  report,  is  not  satisfied  as  to  the 
finality  of  its  conclusions.  Upon  the  military  ])roblem  involved  some 
difterence  of  opinion  exists  among  ex])erts,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
strategic  side  of  the  question  has  not  been  considered  too  much  at  the 
expense  of  the  industrinl.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Department  is  not  suf- 
ficiently advised  as  to  the  proposed  canal  to  make  any  recommendations 
in  reference  to  it.  If,  as  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  it  will  be  largely  used 
for  commercial  purposes,  and  thus  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  city  of 
Seattle,  the  cost  of  its  construction  should  not  be  borne  wholly  by  the 
general  Government.  In  any  case,  the  Department  can  not  recommend 
tliat  the  canal  should  be  built  solely  for  the  benefit  of  a  possible  navy- 
yard  on  the  lake. 

The  objecjts  of  a  navy-yard  are  threefold  :  it  may  be  a  construction 
yard,  a  repair  yard,  or  a  naval  station,  or  all  combined.  For  a  new  con- 
stniction  yard  the  Xavy  Department  lias  no  use.  A  repair  yard  in  the 
Northwest  will  be  necessary  at  some  fulure  time,  and  the  time  is  not 
very  far  off.  Vessels  in  those  waters  must  not  bo  under  the  Decessitv 
of  going  2,000  miles,  t(»  San  Francisco  jmuI  back,  to  clean  their  bottoms 
or  to  have  slight  repairs  ma«U'.  The  sire  lor  such  a  yard  is  uuqaestira- 
ably  in  Puget  Sound,  wi:ich  has  all  the  advantages  of  favorable  posi- 
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tioii,  gi-cjit  extent  of  navigable  waters,  freedom  from  dangers  and  from 
olmtmction  by  ice,  i\  t4.Muperate.  climate^  a  promise  of  extraordinarj^  de- 
velopment, and  great  natural  resources  in  coal,  iron,  and  timber.  A 
uaval  Citation  tliere  is  needed  now.  Apart  froni  the  cantd,  the  lake  site 
wonhl  probably  be  the  most  desirable  and  also  the  cheapest,  in  view  of 
the  possibility,  in  fresh  water,  of  substituting  wood  for  mas(»nry  in  the 
construction  of  wharves  and  docks.  Until  the  Dei)artment  sees  some 
prosj)ect  of  sueh  a  canal,  however,  it  can  not  recommend  this  site,  and 
if  the  canal  sliould  not  be  built,  the  station  should  be  established  at 
Point  Turner. 

Wliatevcr  policy  may  be  adopted  by  Congress  in  reference  to  new 
navy-yards,  or  to  the  reopcming  of  tliose  that  are  now  closed,  any  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  system  should  be  made  wilh  caution.  The  object 
of  theGoveniment  at  the  present  time  is  to  get  efficient  ships  and  guns, 
and  every  exiKMiditure  for  material  develoi)ment  should  be  retrenched 
unsparingly,  unless  it  tends  directly  to  this  result,  or  is  necessary  to 
keep  in  an  eflicient  state  the  working  establishment  \un\  the  Govern- 
ment property  ashore  and  alloat.  The  rodu(!tion  a(i()i)tcd  in  188,'3  was 
a  wise  policy.  The  changed  conditions  of  to-day  may  modify  that  pol- 
icy to  a  limited  extent,  but  development  siiould  come  slowly.  Xavy- 
yard  otticials  tend  naturally  to  a  magnified  view  of  their  wants  in  the 
matter  of  improving  the  property  in  their  charge,  and  do  not  feel  the 
restniints  which  a  close  margin  of  prolits  imposes  on  a  private  manu- 
factuiTr.  The  double  character  of  the  yard  as  a  workshop  and  as  a 
military  ])ost  promotes  this  tendency,  and  the  demands  of  the  surround- 
iu^  community  strengthen  it  an«l  giv<»  voice  to  it  in  Congress. 

The  number  of  military  ])OSts  for  naval  i)urposcs  is  none  too  large, 
bat  the  numberof  work-shops  should  be  limite«l  strictly  to  actual  neces- 
sitioB.  Every  iiu'resise  of  this  kind  draws  after  it  an  annual  series  of 
long  bills  for  nniintenance.  if  the  door  is  once  opened  to  large  schemes 
of  so-called  improvement,  upon  ollicial  recommendations  ably  seconded, 
jicrhnps  in  part  induced,  by  local  iniluences,  the  (Jovernment  will  soon 
find  thsit  instead  of  maintaining  its  yards  for  the  benetit  of  the  lleet,  it 
is  maintaining  its  ileet  for  the  benefit  of  the  yards;  and  enough  mill- 
ions will  in  a  short  time  have  been  spent  to  build  the  best  n^vy  in  the 
worhl,  with  nothing  to  show  for  it  but  a  large  number  of  imposing  but 
DDDecessury  shoix)  establishments. 

COALING  STATION  AT  SAMOA. 

In  February  last  the  I)ei)artment  purchased  and  shipped  to  Tago 
Pago  1,912  tons  of  C4)al.  This  coal  was  ilischargcd  and  stored  on  the 
land  leased  by  the  Government. 

lu  pursuance  (d'the  act  a|)i)roved  .Alarch  l\  IS*<!^  the  I)t4):Htmenthas 
caused  surveys  of  the  har'oor  to  l)e  madr  wilii  a  view  to  tiie  selection 
of  a  site  for  a  coaling  station  and  for  tiic  location  of  ilie  ncccssiiry 
wharf  and  store-houses.    Uear- Admiral  ivimbcrly,  umler  wiiosedirecliuu 
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these  surveys  were  made,  has  selected  a  suitable  site,  consisting  of  121 
acres  of  hind.  The  necessity  of  establishing  foreign  coaling  stations, 
and  the  increaaing  commercial  importance  of  these  islands,  render  it 
desirable  to  place  this  station  as  soon  as  possible  on  a  permanent  basis. 

ORDNANCE. 

The  number  of  liigh-power  steel  cannon  for  the  Navy  completed 
to  date  includes  two  5-inch,  forty-eight  Cinch,  eight  S-inch,  and 
three  J  0-inch.  During  the  past  year  twenty-one  6-inch  gnns  have  been 
finished  at  the  Washington  navy-yard,  three  at  the  West  Point  Foun- 
dry, and  three  at  the  South  Boston  Iron  Works.  Besides  these,  nine 
guns  are  in  course  of  construction. 

The  material  for  several  guns  has  been  received  from  the  Bethlehem 
Iron  Company,  and  the  Bureau  has  begun  the  mannfactare  of  four  of 
them  for  the  Baltimore  and  two  for  the  Charleston.  These  are  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  guns  ever  made  from  steel  produced  wholly  in  the 
United  States.  Two  10-inch  guns  have  been  completed,  making  three 
now  ready  for  the  armament  of  the  Miantonomoh.  Designs  have  been 
mad(5  for  the  12-inch  guns,  of  which  four  are  to  be  mounted  on  the  Puri- 
tan and  two  on  the  Texa^, 

Experiments  continue  to  be  made  with  promising  results  with  a  view 
to  perfecting  carriages,  fuzes,  primers,  and  the  various  classes  of  pow- 
der. The  question  of  projectiles  is  still  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  The 
cast-steel  common  shell  so  far  furnished  fail  to  show  sufficient  resist- 
ance to  disrupting  strains  caused  by  their  passage  through  steel  plates 
such  as  are  used  on  the  sides  of  unarmored  vessels.  In  armor-pierciDg 
shells  we  arc  far  behind  foreign  manufacturers,  the  projectiles  breaking 
up  after  striking  or  entering  the  target.  In  order  to  induce  American 
manufacturers  to  produce  better  results,  proposals  have  been  invited 
for  projectiles  to  the  amount  of  $200,000. 

Of  the  ninety-four  Uotchkiss  guns  contracted  for,  seventy-seven  have 
been  delivered,  all  of  which,  together  with  their  ammunition,  have  been 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  The  Maxim  antoniatic  machine 
guns  having  undergone  a  satisfactory  test,  negotiations  with  the  com- 
pany have  been  entered  into  for  the  supply  of  sixty-six  gnns  of  this 
type  of  American  manufacture.  The  domestication  of  their  manufact- 
ure in  the  United  States  is  now  assured,  and  thus  an  important  gain 
has  been  made  to  the  i)roducing  capacity  of  the  country. 

The  Bethlehem  Iron  Works  have  completed  their  gun-forging  plant, 
and  the  120-ton  hammer  to  be  used  in  forging  armor-plates  has  made 
good  progress.  The  plant  erected  at  the  works  is  of  superior  character 
The  first  gun-forgings  were  delivered  in  June  last,  and  it  is  thought 
that  every  endeavor  will  be  made  by  the  company  to  hasten  all  the 
forgings  contracted  for. 

The  gun-factory  at  the  Washington  navy-yard,  under  the  direction  of 

Commander  William  M.  Folger,  has  made  extensive  progress  daring  the 

year.     The  25  ton  and  40-tou  cranes  are  working  satisfaotorilfi  and 
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have  shown  their  great  usefulness.  Tlie  110-ton  crane  is  nenrly  com- 
pleted. All  the  boilers,  and  the  cn^nnes,  \yith  one  exception,  are  in 
place,  and  a  large  number  of  tlie  machine  tools  aro  erected  and  run- 
ning. The  powerful  tools  for  the  manufacture  of  tbe  heaviest  g^ns  are 
Btill  to  be  procured,  the  offers  thus  far  made  on  bidders'  designs  having 
been  excessive  in  price,  and  the  Department  having  therefore  decided 
that  it  would  call  for  new  bids  on  its  own  designs.  The  completion  and 
installation  of  the  extensive  plant  for  the  gun-factor}'  have  somewhat 
exceeded  the  original  estimate,  and  a  further  appropriation  of  $145,000 
is  asked  for.  The  importance  of  this  work  justifie-s  the  expense,  and  it 
is  believed  that  when  the  plant  is  completed,  the  United  States  will 
have  a  gun-factory  as  well  equipped  and  as  efScient  as  any  in  the  world. 

NAHINa,   BATING,  AND  C0M3IAND  OF  VESSELS. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  naming,  rating,  and  command  of  vessels 
(Bevised  Statutes,  sections  1529-1531)  should  be  amended  to  conform 
to  modem  conditions.  The  classification  in  the  statutes  relates  to  the 
types  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  not  only  does  not  apply,  but  is  impossi- 
ble of  application,  to  modern  ships.  According  to  se(^tion  1530,  which 
prescribes  the  ratings,  steam-ships  of  forty  guns  or  more  arc  classed  as 
first-rates;  those  of  twenty  gnus  and  under  forty,  as  second  rates ;  and 
all  those  of  less  than  twenty  guns,  as  tliiril  rates.  We  have  not  now, 
nor  are  we  likely  ever  to  have,  a  first-rate  ship,  as  described  by  tlic 
statute,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  vessel  can  be  said  to  exist  in 
any  of  the  navies  of  the  world.  The  only  chissilication  which  can  proj)- 
eily  he  applied  at  the  present  day  is  that  made  on  the  basis  of  dis- 
placement. 

The  law  limiting  details  for  command  to  certain  si)ocified  grades  is 
also  nnsaited  to  the  conditions  now  prevailing.  It  is  therefore  recom- 
mended that  the  law  be  repealed  and  that  the  war  ships  of  the  Navy, 
of  whatever  type,  be  hereafter  classified  as  follows :  First  class,  of  5,000 
tons  displacement  and  over;  second  class,  of  3,000  or  more  aiul  below 
S,000;  third  class,  of  1,000  or  more  and  below  3,000 ;  fourth  class,  under 
1,000  tons. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  following  rule  be  adopted  for  the  naming 
of  vessels: 

Battle-ships,  after  the  States  of  the  Union  ;  cruisers,  after  the  cities; 
coast  defenders,  armored,  after  important  events  <>r  names  eonnei'lod 
with  the  history  of  the  United  States ;  coast  defenders,  nnarniort'd, 
after  rivers  of  the  Union.  Vessels  of  special  classes  should  be  given 
names  appropriate  to  the  service  for  which  they  are  intended. 

SHIPS  IN  COMMISSION. 

Tbe  l^orth  Atlantic  Squadron  is  eonnnandcd  by  Iweiir  Admiral  ]i:in- 
croft  Oherardi,  who  sucreeded  liear-Adminil  S.  15.  Lucr  i'cbniary  13. 
The  squadron  at  present  consists  of  tlio  Galcmty  Kvarmrgc^  Jhlithiu^  w\v\ 
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Yantic^  the  Atlunta  having  for  a  short  time  been  employed  with  it,  the 
Pemacola  having  been  detached  for  other  dat}',  and  the  Ossipee  pnt  oat 
of  commission.  The  Kearsarge  was  detailed  to  this  sqnadron  upon  Ler 
return  from  the  South  Atlantic  Station,  with  the  crew  of  the  Tallapoosa. 
The  Yantio  recently  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  conveying  Lieutenant 
Norris  and  party,  who  will  be  engaged  in  the  telegraphic  determination 
of  longitudes. 

Owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  upon  the  Isthmus,  and  to 
the  Haytian  revolution,  these  vessels  have  been  stationed  during  most  of 
the  year  in  West  Indian  waters.  Their  presence  at  Port-au-Prince  upon 
several  occasions  brought  about  a  prompt  and  equitable  arrangement 
of  misunderstandings  which  might  otherwise  have  resulted  in  long  and 
tedious  controversies,  the  principal  of  these  occasions  being  the  seizure 
of  the  steamers  Haytian  Republic  and  Ozama  for  alleged  violation  of 
the  blockade.  The  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  release  of  the 
vessels  reflected  credit  ui)on  the  oflBcers  concerned. 

A  riot  having  been  reported  on  the  guano  island  of  Navassa,  where  the 
Navassa  Phosphate  Company,  an  American  concern,  is  operating,  the 
flag-ship  Galena  was  dispatched  to  that  place  and  secured  nine  of  the  al- 
leged ringleaders,  who  were  brought  to  Baltimore  and  turned  over  to 
the  Federal  authorities. 

The  Pensacola  sailed  in  October  for  St.  Paul  de  Loando,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  taking  out  the  expedition  for  the  obsiTvation  of  the 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  December  22,  1889,  in  pursuance  of  the  aet  of 
March  2,  1889. 

The  Department  having  been  advised  that  three  men  had  been  left  by 
the  American  schooner  Anna  on  the  uninhabited  island  of  Arenas  Cay, 
and  were  likely  to  perish  by  starvation,  the  Ossipee  was  sent  there  and 
rescued  the  two  survivors. 

The  South  Atlantic  /Squadron  continues  under  the  command  of  Act- 
ing Eear-Adniiral  James  H.  Gillis,  and  consists  of  the  flag-ship  Siek- 
mond  and  the  Tallapoosa,  the  former  having  been  assigned  to  this  sta- 
tion within  the  year.  The  Sicatara  was  detached  and  ordered  to  the 
Asiatic  Station  via  Madagascar,  where  she  assisted  in  procuring  the 
arrest  and  trial  of  the  master  of  an  American  schooner,  who  was 
charged  with  the  murder  of  the  U.  S.  consular  agent  at  Audakab^. 

The  Alliance^  having  completed  her  cruise,  was  detached,  ordered 
home,  and  put  out  of  commission. 

The  Asiatic  Squadron  is  commanded  by  Hear- Admiral  George  E.Bd- 
knap,  wlio  assumed  command  April  4,  his  predecessor,  Bear-Admind 
Kalph  Chandler,  liaving  died  suddenly  at  liong-Kong,  February  II. 
The  vessels  composing  the  squadron  are  the  flag-ship  Omaha,  the  Mari4»n^ 
Monocacy,  Palos,  and  Sicatara,  the  JUsscx  having  returned  home  upon 
completing  her  commission. 

The  Pacific  Squadron  continues  under  the  command  of  liear-Admiral 
L.  A.  Kimberly,  and  consists  of  the  Mohiaan^  the  Adaim^  Alertj  Sipski 
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Pintaj  TroquoiSy  and  tbo  store-sliip  Mo^ionfjahela.  Tlie  Trniton  and  Van- 
dalia  were  wrecked  in  the  barbor  of  Apia  on  tlie  IGtli  of  -March.  The 
yipnic  was  beached  at  the  same  tinio,  but  afterwards  got  afloat,  and 
althoup[h  she  had  lost  her  rudder  and  snioke-i>i[)e,  and  was  otherwise 
badly  injured,  she  was  repaired  and  flttod  for  tlie  voyage  to  Honolulu. 
Here  permanent  repairs  were  made  and  the  ship  rendered  fit  to  con- 
tinue her  cruise.  3Iueh  proi)crty  was  saved  from  the  wrecked  ships  by 
their  crews,  who  were  tlius  given  oceni)atioi)  until  they  could  return  to 
San  Francisco.  The  corresi>ondence  relating  to  the  disaster  at  Samoa 
will  1)6  found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  political  uneasiness  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  renders  tlio  presence 
of  a  ship  at  Honolnlu  a  necessary  precaution,  and  one  has  therefore 
been  kept  at  that  point. 

The  European  Sqimdron  was  under  the  command  of  Acting  Eear- 
Adrairal  James  A.  Greer  until  the  2ttli  of  .Fune,  when  he  was  ordered 
home.  Tlie  Liuicaster  and  the  i^Hinnebawj  were  detached  upon  the 
completion  of  their  commissions,  leaving  the  Enterprise^  under  Com- 
mander 1>.  \l.  McCalla,  the  only  ^H'ssol  on  the  station.  The  Enterprhe 
was  temporarily  employed  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  to  investigate 
the  case  of  the  Ameri(?an  schooner  Solitaire,  alleged  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  slave  trade,  and  to  protect  the  lives  and  proi>erty  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  upon  that  coast,  whit^h  were  thought  to  Ix*  in  danger  from 
the  natives. 

Squadron  of  evohttion. — Th(»  eompleiion  ol*a  snrieient  number  of  now 
ships  enables  the  Department  t^)  r<-rm  a  squ.idron  of  evolnlion.  The 
sqaadnin,  composed  of  the  Chiciujo^  Jiofitoti,  Atlar.taj  and  YorJctotnij 
sailed  fi-om  New  York  November  IS,  for  Ijiropr,  under  the  command 
of  Acting  Rear- Admiral  John  G.  \Valk.T,  and  with  the  addition  of  the 
Enterprise  will  constitute  tlio  United  States  naval  f(»rceon  that  station. 

The  Trainiufj  Squadron  i^ou^isis  oi' thv  Jamrstnicn  mhI  Portumouthjhoth 
of  which  have  made  the  usual  siimnn'r  eruis»*,  the  latter  having  also 
made  a  cruise  to  the  West  Indies  last  winter.  The  Saratoffa  has  been 
thoroughly  relitted,  in  jmrsuanee  of  the  arts  of  June  20,  ISTl,  and  July 
26, 18SG,  and  turned  over  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  use  as  a  naut- 
ical school  ship  at  Phihulelpliia. 

Special  and  detached  xerriiv. — Tlu*  Jh>pafv.h,  Jiiuujcr,  Michigan,  and  the 
Tke(i8  continue  on  the  sameserviei*  as  during  last  year.  The  Thatis  has 
made  a  cruise  to  the  Arctic,  rescuing  three  of  the  sid  vivors  of  the  Amer- 
ican whaling  bark  Little  0/n'o,  an<l  one ot  the  eivw  of  the  h.irk  Ohio 
Second^  the  former  wrecked  on  Point  ]Io])r  'mi  Oi-.tolxr  ;>,  1888,  and  the 
latter  at  Nauwuk  Island,  Jleiiring  ^la.  on  Awur  (i,  1<SS!). 

DISASIKK   A  I    :•  ^^M>A. 

The  severest  di.sasti?r  whifh  lias  hi  r..li  .s  ;'n-  Navy  in  recent  years 
took  placo  at  Apia,  Samoii,  on  the  l(i;'<  o'Vard!,  I^^'J.  During  a  hur- 
ricane on  that  date,  two  vessels,  the  Trcnhn  and  Vundalia^  wevv^  \.o\;a^\^ 
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wrecked,  and  the  Nipsic  was  ran  on  shore  to  save  her  firom  destrao- 
tion.  Capt.  C.  M.  Schooumaker,  Paymaster  F.  H.  Arms,  Lieut.  F.  B. 
Sutton,  XJ.  S.  Marine  Corps,  and  Paymaster's  Clerk  John  Boche,  and 
46  enlisted  men  lost  their  lives  in  the  performance  of  duty.  The  re- 
port of  Eear-Admiral  Kimberly,  commanding  the  Pacific  station,  shows 
that  nothing  that  skill  or  experieuce  could  suggest  was  left  undone 
to  avert  the  catastrophe,  but  the  vessels,  with  old-fEishioned  engines 
and  defective  steam-power,  were  wholly  unable  to  withstand  the  fury 
of  the  hurricane.  The  loss  of  the  Trenton  and  Vandaliaj  two  of  the  best 
of  the  old  wooden  fleet,  is  a  serious  blow  to  the  Navy  in  its  present  coq« 
dition.  They  were  abandoned  on  the  7th  of  July,  after  much  of  their 
armament  and  equipment  had  been  saved.  The  NipHc  proceeded  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  where  she  has  since  been  repaired  and  fitted  for  act- 
ive service.  The  escape  of  the  British  ship  CaUiopej  by  steaming  out  to 
sea  in  safety  during  the  hurricane,  illustrates  the  value  of  high-power 
engines  in  war  vessels. 

The  gallantry  and  fortitude  displayed  by  Bear- Admiral  Kimberly* 
his  officers  and  men,  at  the  time  of  the  disaster,  were  such  as  to  csJl 
forth  the  warmest  commendations  of  the  Department. 

The  natives  of  Samoa  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  rescue  of 
life  and  saving  of  property,  and  their  efibrts  have  been  suitably  re- 
warded.  Much  sufiering  was  caused  among  them  by  the  destruction  of 
their  crops  by  the  storm,  and  Bear- Admiral  Kimberly  was  anthorized 
to  issue  rations  to  them  from  the  store-ship  Monongahela,  then  at  Pago 
Pago. 

The  Department  anthorized  the  charter  of  a  steamer  in  Australia  to 
convey  the  survivors  to  San  Francisco,  where  they  arrived  on  the  20th 
of  May,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  officers  and  men  who  were  detained 
at  Apia  to  look  after  American  interests  until  the  arrival  of  another 
vessel. 

The  heavy  expense  involved  in  the  transportation  home  of  the 
wrecked  crews,  amounting  to  about  $50,000,  should  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  special  appropriation,  instead  of  being  charged  as  a  deficienqr 
against  the  miscellaneous  and  contingent  funds. 

NAVAL  WAE  COLLEaE. 

Becent  legislation  and  administrative  regulation  have  so  complicated 
the  situation  of  the  Naval  War  College  at  Newport,  B.  L,  that  the 
Department  does  not  feel  justified  in  undertaking  the  constmctioD  of 
tbe  building  authorized  March  2,  1889,  until  Congress  shall  have  ex- 
pressed itself  more  definitely  on  the  question  of  site. 

The  Department  feels  no  doubt,  however,  as  to  what  that  site  should 
be.  Goat  Island  has  a  restricted  space,  which  is  already  sufflcienilf 
taken  up.  The  Navy  has  only  a  right  of  temporary  occupation  on  the 
island,  which  may  determine  at  any  time.  Under  these  circamataneest 
it  is  recommended  that  no  additional  buildings  be  placed  there.    Oa 
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the  other  hand.  Coaster's  Harbor  offers  au  excellent  site,  with  abundance 
of  room,  and  it  can  be  reswhed  by  land.  It  beloug^s  to  the  Navy,  and 
it  shoald  ultimately  be  the  h  eadquarters  of  all  the  consolidated  nava 
establishments  at  Newport. 

The  present  condition  of  things,  in  which  the  college  is  made  a  sort 
of  appendage  to  the  Torpedo  Station,  under  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance, 
should  be  corrected.  It  is  attaching  the  greater  to  the  less.  The  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  has  no  connection  with  that  of  the  War 
College,  and  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  placing  the  college  under 
that  Bureau.  Torpedo  instruction  should  be  a  part  of  the  training 
given  in  the  science  of  war,  but  the  school  at  which  this  tniiuing  is 
undertaken  should  not  be  a  torpedo  school  with  a  subsidiary  course  in 
naval  strategy.  Ultimately,  all  the  educational  establishments  at 
Newport  should  be  placed  under  a  single  officer,  and  the  consolidated 
establishment,  like  all  others  pertaining  to  education,  should  be  under 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

For  the  present,  the  Department  has  only  to  recommend  that  the 
building  for  which  appropriation  was  made  at  the  last  session  be  place<l 
on  Coaster's  Harbor,  and  that  the  appropriation  be  made  under  the 
bead  of  '^  Bureau  of  Navigation." 

The  War  College  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  important  institu- 
tions connected  with  the  Navy.  Its  establishment,  in  188 1,  represented 
a  marked  advance  in  naval  development  Its  work,  even  in  the  re- 
stricted sphere  to  which  it  has  hitherto  been  confined,  has  been  of  im- 
mense l)enefit  to  the  service,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
nothing  should  be  done  that  will  in  any  way  interfere  witii  its  efficiency. 

OUGANIZATION  OF  THE  DEPAUTMENT. 

Under  the  authority  conferred  by  section  419  of  the  Kevised  Statutes, 
which  provides  that  "  the  business  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
shall  be  distributed,  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall 
Judge  to  1)0  proi>er  and  expedient,  among  the  following  bureaus  :  First, 
a  Bateau  of  Yards  and  Docks,"  etc.,  I  judged  it  i)roper  and  expedient 
to  distribnte  anew  certain  branches  of  Navy  Department  business 
among  the  bureaus,  and  to  that  end  issued  a  general  order  June  25, 
1889,  which  order  has  subsequently  undergone  certain  slight  mo<lifica- 
tions. 

At  the  time  of  my  entry  into  office,  and  until  the  date  of  this  order, 
the  Navy  Department,  wiiile  it  had  the  suiiervision  of  eight  bureaus 
charged  with  special  branches  of  manufact  ure  or  of  supply  of  materials, 
contained  no  single  office  upon  which  devolved  the  detailed  adminiHtra- 
tion  of  the  working  establishment.  The  details  of  construction  of  ships 
and  engines,  of  accounts,  of  the  care  of  health,  of  the  manufacture  of 
giina  and  other  articles  of  equipment  were  fairly  provided  for,  but  the 
df.tailM  of  administering  the  Navy,  as  an  existing  force,  its  v(\ss(*ls  in 
oommuiaiony  its  officers  and  its  crews,  were  scattered,  without  system 
Ab89 20 
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or  coherence,  among  a  variety  of  offices,  boreaas,  and  boards.  The  as- 
signment of  officers  to  daty  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  movements 
of  ships  in  commission,  were  in  charge  of  an  <<  office  of  detail,"  at  the  head 
of  which  was  the  chief  of  the  Bnrean  of  Navigation,  which  Bareaawasat 
the  same  time  supplying  compasses,  chronometers,  and  navigating  in- 
struments, electric-light  plant,  ship's  libraries,  and  other  miseellaneoos 
articles.  The  enlistment  and  iissignment  of  seamen  belonged  to  Equip- 
ment, which  was  also  engaged  in  the  supply  of  another  list  of  miscel- 
laneous articles,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  galleys,  chains, 
and  anchors.  The  direction  of  gunnery  practice  by  ships  in  commis- 
sion was  in  charge  of  Ordtiance,  whose  all-important  duties  in  provid- 
ing the  Xavy  with  a  modern  armament  left  little  opportunity  for  super- 
vising the  occupations  of  vessels  at  sea.  The  examination  of  these 
vessels  on  their  retuni  from  a  cruise  was  the  duty  of  a  board  of  inspec- 
tion which  was  not  associated  with  any  bureau.  The  training  of  of- 
ficers and  men  was  in  part  conducted  independently  by  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  in  other  parts  assumed  by  Navigation,  Equipment,  and 
Ordnance.  To  all  these  fragments  of  authority  there  was  no  central 
unity  of  direction,  except  such  as  could  be  given  by  the  personal  atten- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  bix)iid  and  general  super- 
vision over  all  executive  business  which  is  required  by  a  department  as 
comprehensive  as  the  Navy;  and  cases  were  not  infrequent  where  a 
ship  received  simultaneous  orders  from  three  separate  bureaus  which 
were  so  directly  contradictory  that  it  was  impossible  to  execute  them. 

With  the  obsolete  vessels  that  until  recently  composed  the  whole 
naval  establishment,  the  need  of  reform  was  not  so  apparent,  since  no 
mere  syKtein  of  administration  could  secure  efficiency*  in  a  worthless 
fleet ;  and  in  view  of  the  coming  reconstruction  of  ships  and  armaments, 
any  new  regulations  would  be  largely  provisional.  For  this  reason, 
the  main  eli'oit  of  the  Department  for  some  time  past  has  wisely  been 
directed  to  supplying  its  most  pressing  wants.  With  the  acquisition 
of  modern  ships  and  guns,  however,  as  was  pointed  out  by  my  pre- 
decessor, reform  became  an  administrative  necessity. 

The  plan  adopted  is  that  which  would  be  dictated  by  common  sense 
in  the  management  of  any  business  concern,  namely,  to  put  the  details 
of  the  working  establishment  in  one  office,  and  to  separate  from  that 
office  the  details  of  construction,  manufacture,  and  supply.  The  fleet, 
including  vessels,  officers,  and  seamen — training,  assignment,  enlist- 
ment, inspection,  and  practice — falls  under  the  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
while  miscellaneous  branches  of  equipment,  and  the  supervision  of  sab- 
ordinate  offices  connected  therewith,  or  engaged  in  investigations  not 
pertaining  to  administration  proper,  fall  under  the  Bureau  ot  Equip- 
ment. The  Uydrographic  Office,  which  would  naturally  be  grouped 
under  the  latter  class,  is  placed  by  the  statute  under  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  with  which  it  has  no  logical  connection,  and  it  is  therefon 
recommended  that  the  law  (section  431,  llcvi»ed  Statutes)  be  so  amended 
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as  to  admit  of  its  transfer  to  the  Bareau  of  Eqaipment.  Incidentnllyy 
the  order  also  included  the  consolidation  of  branches  of  similar 
work  which  had  grown  ap  in  different  bareaas.  Thus,  electric  lighting 
in  general  was  under  Navigation,  and  the  supply  of  electric  search- 
lights under  Ordnance — a  manifest  absurdity,  which  has  been  corrected 
by  placing  all  electric  lighting  where  it  properly  belongs,  under  Equip- 
ment. The  change  has  already  produced  the  most  beneficial  results, 
and  only  requires  this  slight  modification  of  existing  law  in  reference 
to  the  Hydrographic  Office  to  become  a  complete  and  homogeneous 
system. 

Another  change  of  equal  importance  was  made  by  this  order.  As 
already  suggested,  the  work  of  the  Navy  Department  for  some  time  to 
come  must  consist  largely  in  the  design  and  construction  of  modern 
vessels.  Uiion  assuming  charge  of  the  Department  I  found  tliat  this 
work,  so  important,  so  complex,  and  involving  such  heavy  expenditure, 
was  conducted  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  management  of  the 
working  establishment — by  separate  bureaus  acting  independently  and 
with  no  unity  of  direction  except  what  was  given  by  the  Secretary  him- 
self. In  the  old  days  of  sailing  ships  the  constructor  was  rightly  placed 
Id  charge  of  the  whole  vessel,  for  he  built  the  whole  vessel.  There  were 
no  engines,  and  the  battery  had  no  influence  upon  the  construction  of 
the  ship  otherwise  than  as  an  article  of  heavy  furniture.  Now  the  con- 
structor builds  only  the  hull.  The  vital  forces  of  the  ship  are  given  to 
her  by  the  engineer.  The  hull  can  not  be  built  until  a  definite  conclu- 
sion has  been  arrived  at  as  to  the  weight  and  disposition  of  the  uiachiii- 
eiy,  and  that  in  turn,  as  well  as  the  design  of  the  hull,  must  be  (!on- 
sidered  with  reference  to  the  weight  and  disposition  of  the  guns.  To 
attempt  to  reach  a  cx)nclusion  by  means  of  three  co-ordinate  bureaus 
working  indei)endently,  without  unity  of  direction,  and  without  any 
established  organization  by  which  diHerences  may  be  harnioni/j'd  and 
an  agreement  reached,  must  produce  delay,  confusion,  changes  of  plan, 
and  additional  expense. 

To  remedy  this  serious  defect  the  only  plan  which  the  law  a<lmitted 
was  adopted ;  and  it  was  provided  in  General  Order  No.  372  that  the 
ehiefn  of  the  Bureaus  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Ordnance,  Equipment,  Con- 
struction, and  ISteam  Engineering  should  constitute  a  board  having 
general  supervision  over  the  designing,  constructing,  and  equipping;  of 
new  ships  for  the  Navy.  The  order  brings  together  for  consultation  all 
the  chiefis  of  bureaus  who  are  concerned  in  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  ship,  her  engines,  battery,  and  equipment.  The  general  plan  of 
sach  designs  must  l)e  agreed  upon  and  a  harmonious  conclusion  thus 
arrived  at  by  all  the  iudei>endent  agencies  concerned  before  the  detailed 
work  is  undertaken.  Kesponsibility  for  delay  can  be  placed  at  once 
where  it  belongs.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  any  longer  that  one  bureau 
is  waiting  for  another  to  reach  a  conclusion.  Conclusions  must  be 
leechedi  and  promptly  reaohed,  by  the  board. 
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In  ibis  connection  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  change  in  tbe 
aame  of  the  Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clotliiug,  which  dcaignation 
represents  very  imperfectly  the  functions  of  the  Bureau,  It  might 
properly  be  called  the  *^  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  DisbursemeDt^.'*  The 
words  "  and  Recruiting  "  should  also  be  dropped  from  the  deaignation  of 
tbe  Bureau  of  Equipment  and  Recruiting. 

It  is  recommended  that  authority  be  given  for  the  appointmeiitof 
assistants  to  all  chiefs  of  Bureaus,  in  the  manner  now  provided  for  tto 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  (Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  1375). 

The  reports  of  the  Bureaus,  and  of  the  ^aval  Academy,  Kavnl  Obser* 
vatory,  and  Hydrographic  Office,  annexed  hereto,  will  be  found  to 
contain  many  important  and  valuable  suggestions. 

ESTIMATES  AND  APPEOPRIATIONS. 

As  was  predicted  by  the  Secretary  in  the  annual  report  for  1883,  the 
policy  adopted  at  that  time  of  discontinuing  repairs  on  tbe  old  wooden 
vessels,  and  removing  them  giadually  from  the  list,  has  brought  about 
a  material  reduction  in  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Bureaus  of  Con- 
Btructionand  Repair,  Steam  Engineering,  and  Equipment.  Thoejcteat 
of  this  reduction  is  reported  by  my  predecessor.  In  furtherance  of  the 
policy  of  retrenchment  thus  initiated,  it  has  been  found  ix^ssible  to  r^ 
duce  the  estimates  for  the  support  of  the  naval  establishment^  whkh 
are  transmitted  herewith,  $1,168,023,95  below  those  presented  by  Um 
Department  last  year. 

As  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment,  the  general 
appropriation  of  that  Bureau  was  practically  exhausted  on  tbe  1st  rf 
March  last  All  work  on  equipment  of  vessels  fitting  out  was  thes^*^""" 
stopped,  and  a  large  proportion  of  requisitions  for  nece-ssary  sn 
was  disapproved,  great  embarrassment  to  the  service  resulting*  2>iat 
withstanding  these  retrenchmentSj  the  necessary  expenditure®,  many  of 
which,  being  for  vessels  on  foreign  stations,  were  beyond  the  oooliid 
of  the  Department,  resulted  in  a  deficiency  of  over  $100,000, 

The  practice  of  appropriating  an  amount  too  small  to  ke^p  up  the 
work  of  the  Department,  and  then  working  oif  in  advance  th©  ftppf^ 
priations  of  the  next  year  by  a  provision  in  the  annual  bill  that  tkef 
"shall  be  immediately  available"  to  cover  deficiencies  in  thecofl^ 
year,  will  place  the  Department  under  the  disagreeable  neoessity  of  aftk- 
ing  for  a  new  deficiency  appropriation  before  the  year  is  ended.  Tki 
general  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Construction,  under  the  beadot 
'<  Preservation  and  repair  of  vessels,"  for  the  year  now  current,  wn 
reduced  in  this  manner  $150,000  before  the  year  began,  and  it  ibbiC 
therefore  be  supplemented  by  a  new  appropriation  early  in  the  «i- 
eion,  unless  the  current  work  is  to  come  to  a  stop. 

A  deficiency  for  the  past  fiscal  year  also  exists  in  the  appropriatiM 
**  Pay  of  the  Navy,**  which  is  stated  by  the  Fourth  Auditor  of  th6TTv«»> 
nrj  to  have  been  *^  partially  caused  by  the  payment  out  of  that  foal 
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of  claims  settled,  under  recent  decimoDs  of  the  Supreme  Coart,  for  lou 
gevity  and  for  service  on  board  receiving-ships," 

There  will  also  be  a  small  deficiency  in  the  appropriation  **  Pay  mis- 
cellaDeouSy  1889,**  due  to  the  causes  which  produced  a  similar  deficiency 
last  year,  and  which  were  thus  explained  by  nay  predecessor  iu  his  an- 
nual report ; 

Tbe  expenditure*  under  tliis  Ueacl  of  appropriation  can  not  always  be  controlled 
ftud  kept  wij'hm  tbe  aiuoant  fipecifically  appropnat'ed,  as  from  it  are  pakt  all  trAvel- 
Ing  expouseaof  o^eerti  or  others  on  public  duly,  fltid  the  travel  porforiiied  iadcpetid- 
ent  npon  the  nccesiiitiea  and  refiuiremeata  of  the  aervico. 

Tlie  Department  would  call  attention  to  the  disadvantages  of  limit- 
ing, by  act  of  Congress,  th«  cost  of  ves&iels  of  specified  requirements. 
It  may  be  suitable  in  theory,  but  it  works  badly  in  practice.  The  sum 
named  is  necessardy  conjectural  to  a  large  extent,  and  may  be  wide  of 
the  mark.  Alter  the  type  has  been  decided  on,  some  particular  feature 
of  the  design,  involving  a  small  excess  o^er  the  limit,  may  make  the 
difference  between  the  efficiency  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  ship.  An 
improvement  not  in  itself  expensive,  yet  which  may  be  enough  to  turn 
a  second-rate  into  a  first-rate  ship,  may  thus  be  prevented  by  the  fixing 
of  a  limit.  If  the  limit  is  too  high  it  dniws  biilders  np  to  it,  if  too  low 
it  postpones  the  contract  to  the  next  session  of  Congress.  The  con- 
Stmction  of  the  Newark  was  delayed  a  year  and  a  half  pending  a  refer- 
ence to  Congress  for  an  increased  limit.  More  recently,  in  the  case  of 
the  two  3,000  ton  cruisers  (Nos,  7  and  8)  the  cost  had  been  limited  to 
$1,100,000,  and  the  act  authorizing  them  requireil  that  they  should  de- 
velop a  speed  of  10  knots.  The  lowest  bid  waw  $125,000  in  excess  of 
the  prescribed  limit,  and  the  Department  being  thus  compelled  to  delay 
the  work,  or  to  do  it  in  the  navy-yards,  adopted  the  latter  alternative. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  that  the  act  should  appropriate  for  a  certain 
nambex  of  ships,  and  indicate  their  ty|)e  and  general  characteristics, 
leHTing  the  Department  to  award  contracts  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder. 

In  considering  the  economical  administration  of  the  Kavy  Depart- 
ment^ a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  fixed  charges,  such  as 
the  pay  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  the  charges  for  Improvements 
anthurized  by  statute,  and  the  running  expenses.  The  first  are  practi- 
cally outside  of  departmental  control.  The  second  class  includes  appro- 
priations based  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  Department's  recommenda- 
tions, but  fixed  ill  amount  by  Congressional  action,  prescribing  certain 
speciiic  works.  These  are  the  appropriations  for  the  increase  of  the 
Kary,  which  are  kept  distinct  from  all  others,  A  similar  distinction, 
wblcli  has  not  hitherto  been  very  carefully  made,  should  set  apart  the 
expenses  for  permanent  improvements  at  the  navy-yards,  and  put  them 
under  this  head.  The  third  class  includes  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
eight  bureaus  and  the  miscellaneous  and  contingent  funds.  It  is  in  this 
daics,  amounting  to  something  like  five  millions  a  year,  that  careful 
administration  is  most  necessary  to  secure  economical  results. 
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In  the  last  class  of  charges,  most  of  which  are  under  the  detailed  admin- 
istration of  the  bureaus,  the  Department  intends  to  limit  expenditures  to 
the  actual  necessities  of  an  efficient  navy ;  but  it  believes  that  a  navy, 
to  be  efficient,  must  be,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  in  a  condition  of  readi- 
ness for  war.  The  reduction  in  expenditure  which  followed  the  adop- 
tiou  of  a  fixed  limit  of  repairs  on  wooden  vessels  may  be  maintained, 
in  nearly  all  directions,  until  the  wear  and  tear  of  service  shall  make 
repairs  necessary  to  the  new  fleet,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  be 
for  some  time  to  come.  On  the  other  hand,  one  important  item,  that  of 
coal,  will  necessarily  show  a  large  increase,  as  many  of  the  new  ships 
have  little  or  no  sail  power,  and  all  will  be  heavy  coal  consumers.  This 
is  a  drain  that  must  be  met.  A  modern  navy  requires  fuel  no  less  than 
a  railroad.  It  is  the  life  of  the  cruising  ship,  and  the  cruising  ships  are 
the  life  ol  the  whole  establishment.  Without  a  considerable  increase, 
and  that  at  no  distant  day,  in  the  supply  of  coal,  the  new  navy  will 
stop  running. 

The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  estimates  of  the  Department  proper 
and  the  several  bureaus : 

Department  proper : 

Pay  of  the  Navy $7,65(5,312.00 

Pay,  iniscellaneous 240,000.00 

Contingent,  Navy 7,000.00 

$7,903,318.00 

Bin eau  of  Yards  and  Docks I,796,b3(i.9 

Bureau  of  Navigation : 

l»ropcr $104,900.00 

Naval  Academy ;^81,617.45 

446, 617. 45 

Bureau  of  Equipment  and  Recruiting l,19d,68&.00 

Bureau  of  Ordnance: 

Proper $279,224.00 

Increase  of  the  Navy 3,971,500.00 

Gun  plant,  Washington  navy-yard 145,000.00 

Submarine  torpedo-boat 150, 000. 00 

4,645,724.00 

Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair : 

Proper $1,194,972.50 

Increase  of  Navy 4,000,000.00 

5, 194, 972. 60 

Bnrean  of  Steam  Engineering : 

Proper $1,000,070.00 

Increase  of  Navy 1, 120.000. 00 

2,120,070.00 

Burean  of  Provisions  and  Clothing 1.350,392.53 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery ••••.  159.600.00 

Marine  Corps : 

Pay  department $697,492.27 

Quartermaster's  department 255, 611. 72 

'■ 953.303.90 

Total 25,599,96179 
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Appropriations,  bxpknditubes,  and  balances,  fiscal  yeak  knding  Juke  30, 1889. 
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Appropriations,  bxpenditures,  and  balances,  STC.--Contiiiii6d. 


Headt  of  i^propriAtioiL 


AppropriatioQA 
fur  tlncal  year 
ending  Jane  30, 
1889. 


Amonnt  drawn, 

rt^wil  vear 

endiOK  J'uuo  30, 

18b0. 


BaIadom 

ondnwDfJose 

80.1880. 


nndmwnOet^ 
berS1.18»L 


Medicine  and  Surgery : 

Bepairs 

Contingent 

FroTiaiona,  Navy 

FrovlBiona  and  Clothing : 

ClTil  esUbliahment 

Contingent 

ConBtrnction  and  Repair 

Civil    establishment,   oonstmction 

and  repair 

Steam  machinery 

Steam  Engineering : 

Civil  establishment 

Contingent 


$23, 000. 00 

25. 000. 00 

1,000,000.00 

07.287. 56 
30.000.00 
825,000.00 

20.102.01 
005. 000. 00 

17.018.63 
1.000.00 


$16,411.14 
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27. 34a  00 
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844.71 
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|1;2M.51 
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12, 928, 624. 58 


10, 437. 902. 57  j      2, 400, 722. 01 


1,027,314.96 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  exhibit — 

The  amount  of  appropriations  for  tbe  fiscal  year  1889,  inclnding $2,500 
by  appropriation  warrant  No.  10,  for  transportation  and  reoraitin^ 
Marine  Corps,  1889  ;  also  $117,000,  which  was  by  appropriation  war- 
rant No.  13  transferred  from  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  of  said 
year;  $12,000  to  **  ammunition  for  the  Vcstivins'*  and  $105,000  to 
''modem  guns  and  ammunition,"  was ...$13, 928, €34. 58 

Drawn  by  requisition  to  June 'JO,  1889 .' 10,437,902.57 

Balance  undrawn  July  1,1889 2,490,728.01 

In  hands  of  disbursing  officers,  June  30,1889 307,034.37 

2,797,75e.38 
Drawn  by  requisition  from  July  1  to  October  31,  1889 1,463,377.96 

l,334,3:fa43 

Drawn  by  requisition  from  November  1  to  November  21, 1889 171, 192.34 

1,163,186.09 

Due  from  pay  of  the  Navy  to  officers  and  men $680, 482. 19 

Due  from  pay  of  the  Marino  Corps  to  officers  and  men. . .      47, 200. 64 

727,682.83 

Available  balance 435,503.26 

This  balance  will  be  decreased  by  liabilities  incurred  during  the  fiscal 
year  1889. 

SALES  OF  GOVEBNMENT  TROPEETY  AND   VESSELS. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  detailed  statement  given  in  the  appendiXy 
the  total  amount  deposited  in  the  Treasury  from  November  1, 1888,  to 
November  1, 1889,  as  receipts  from  the  sale,  at  public  aaction,  of  con- 
demned  property  pertaining  to  the  Navy  and  Marine  Oorps,  irom  i 
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to  other  departmenta  of  the  Governnieiit,  iiom  rents,  interest,  and  pre- 
niiunis  ou  exchange,  was  $87,372.18,  including  $1G,000  ])roceed8  of  the 
sale  of  condemned  vessels,  which  was  covered  into  the  Treasury  by  my 
predecessor.  Of  the  total  amount,  $27,835.06  were  carried  to  the  credit 
of  the  proper  appropriations  and  $59,537.12  covered  into  the  Treasury 
in  pursuance  of  law. 

The  sales  at  Norfolk  in  September  last  of  old  materials  condemned 
by  statutory  board,  under  the  provisions  of  the  second  section  of  the 
act  of  August  6, 1882,  have  not  yet  been  reported,  and  are  therefore 
not  included  in  the  above  total.    They  will  net  about  $15,000. 

No  sales  of  old  vessels  have  taken  place  during  the  year.  In  pursu- 
ance of  the  act  of  August  5,  1882,  the  Juniata  and  Qnimiebaug  have 
been  stricken  from  the  Navy  Register  as  "unfit  for  further  service," 
and  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1883,  have  been  appraised. 
The  sum  of  $940.47,  being  the  balance  on  hand  of  proceeds  of  sales  of 
old  vessels,  transferred  to  me  by  check  ou  my  entry  into  ofFii^,  has 
been  covennl  into  the  Treasury. 

The  tug  Pilgrim  which  was  condemned  and  oilered  for  sale  in  1880, 
but  for  which  no  bids  were  made,  was  reappraised  July  0  last,  and  will 
shortly  be  re-advertised  for  sale. 

Of  the  other  wooden  vessels  the  Lancaster  has  been  recently  sur- 
veyed and  ordered  to  be  repaired  for  use  as  a  gunnery  shij).  The  JirooJc- 
/yn  was  also  ordered  to  be  repaired,  but  upon  opening  her  up  was  found 
to  be  badly  decayed,  and  aresurvey  has  bQtn  ordered  which  will  prob- 
ably result  in  her  condemnation.  The  Ossipca  has  been  surveyed,  and 
aa  it  will  cost  $100,000  to  repair  her,  including  new  boilers^  it  has  been 
decidetl  to  remove  the  old  boilers  ami  use  her  as  a  sailing  ship  for  the 
instruction  of  apprentices. 

On  the  1st  of  March  last  the  Dei>artment  had  directed  the  sale  of  tlio 
Monocacy^  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  aboard  of  survey. 
The  sale  was  mlvertised  to  take  place  May  13.  On  I^Iay  7  the  Depart- 
ment suspended  the  sale  and  ordered  a  resurvey.  Tin*  board  found 
the  vessel  was  worth  repairing,  and  that  the  re])airs  could  be  made  at  a 
reasonable  cost  As  a  vessel  of  this  class  is  indispensable  lor  river 
service  on  the  Asiatic  station,  and  as  the  rei)airs,  amounting  to  a  little 
over  $10,000,  would  put  her  in  condition  for  three  years,  the  necessary 
order  was  issued,  and  the  work  is  now  completed. 

The  returns  annexed  to  the  report  of  the  Paymaster-General  show 
that  the  stock  on  hand  at  shore  stations  of  articles  belonging  to  the  Navy 
June  30, 1889,  amounted  in  value  to  810,480,885.24.  The  largest  items 
in  the  list  are:  Guns  and  carriages,  $4,024,0 17.2;>;  ammunition  and  ex- 
ploBives,  $2^2,120.05;  oak  timber,  $1,721,485.03;  ])aintsand  chemicals, 
•909,S5S.61y  of  which  about  $800,(K)0  is  represented  by  a  stock  of  niter 
acquired  daring  or  subsequent  to  the  war  for  prudential  reasons ;  gun 
eqnipmentand  implements,  $802,214.25;  bniss,  coi^per,  etc.,  $54 1,070.09 ; 
Chain,  $503|8S1.U3. 
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Those  Rtores,  wliicb  take  up  valuablespace  at  navy-yards,  and  involve 
exp<Mi«c  for  pivst'Tvatioii  and  custwly,  and  alarjce  part  of  which  will 
never  in  any  rontinsreiiey  be  used,  ouji^ht  to  be  condemned  under  the 
act  of  Aug:ust  5,  l^H'J,  section  2,  not  being  such  as  "can  be  profitably 
used  by  re-working  or  otherwise  in  tlie  construction  or  repair  of  vessels, 
their  machinery,  armor,  armament,  or  equipment.'^  The  act  requires 
that  all  sui;h  sales  shall  be  at  public  auction,  a  method  which  is  well 
adapted  for  sinrJl  sales,  but  whic^h  gives  opportunities  for  combinations 
of  bidders  against  the  Government,  where  the  amounts  involved  are 
large.  L  recommend  that  this  statute  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for 
sales  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  either  by  public  auction  as  at 
present,  or  by  public  advertisement  inviting  sealed  proi>osal8,  in  the 
manner  now  prescribed  by  law  for  sales  of  condemned  ve^ssels, 

A  copy  of  the  statement  of  the  Fourth  Auditor  particularizing  the 
several  deposits  on  account  of  sales  during  the  year  will  be  found  in 
the  appendix. 

MARINE   CORPS. 

The  report  of  Col.  C.  G.  McCawley,  commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
advocates  an  increase  in  the  number  of  privates  now  appropriated  for. 
The  full  strength  of  the  force  as  proscribed  by  law  is  2,500,  but  the 
appropriation  allows  only  1,000.  This  number  is  not  large  enough  for 
the  work  to  be  done,  and  as  a  result  the  men  are  overtasked  and  deser 
tions  are  freciuent.  An  ad<litional  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  ai)propri}» tions  for  transimrtalion  and  recruiting,  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  open  recniiting  offices  in  the  interior,  and  thus 
to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  cori)s.  A  small  addition  to  the  amounts  al- 
lowed would  correct  these  evils. 

CENTENNIAL  INTERNATIONAL  EXHiniTION  AT  ld[ELBOUBN£. 

At  the  request  of  the  State  Department.  Lieut.  Adolph  Marix  was 
detailed  for  duty  at  the  C(Mitennial  Tnternatioual  Exhibition  at  Mel- 
bourne, Victoria,  as  disbursing  officer  and  se(!retary  of  theUniteii  States 
Commission.  Fie  also  served  as  superintendent  of  the  United  States 
court  at  the  exhibition,  and  from  January  15  until  the  close  of  the  ex- 
hibition, March  'U,  18S9,  he  was  in  char^^e  of  the  Commission,  the  Com- 
missioner having  returned  home.  The  services  rendered  by  Lieutenant 
Marix  are  favorably  referred  to  by  the  Commissioner. 

THE  REVENUE  MARINE  SERVICE. 

The  recommendation  is  made  by  the  Board  of  Visitors  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  that  the  oJUcers  of  the  Keveuue  Marine  Service  shoald  be 
taken  from  the  graduates  of  the  Academy.  This  suggestion  is  sound 
and  timely,  but  iloe.s  not  go  far  enougli.  The  extravagance  of  main- 
taining in  the  United  iStates  what  are  practically  two  uaviesi  one  for 
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ocean  service  and  the  other  for  cotist  service,  supplied  by  two  naval 
aeadeinieSf  one  of  wiiieli  discharges  half  of  its  ])npils  at  graduating, 
ha8  at  dillereut  times  been  pointed  out,  and  nowhere  more  forcibly 
tban  in  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  1882  and  1883. 
The  report  for  1882  says: 

In  tlio  interests  of  economy  the  clian/jft  .sii}{fi;o.sto(l  is  desirable.  Wliilo  the  Navy 
proper  is  being  rednced  the  Goveruinunt  la  keopiii;;  np  a  revomie  navy  of  'M  cap- 
t«iu8|  86  lieutenauUy  and  ()5  cngincoiH :  in  all,  l>sr>  ofhcorn.  Two  training-Kchoola  are 
maintained  to  do  the  work  of  one.  Tlio  Naval  Academy  at  Annajtolis  is  H'ipi>lied  with 
afnUcorpaof  iustnictors,  and  ovory  appIlaucD  for  tlic  Irainiii:;  at  all  times  of  335 
naval  cade lA.  At  the  saiiie  time,  auotlior  school  is  inainlaliii'cl  at  Xi^w  Bedford  for 
the  training  of  Revenue  Marine  cadets,  covering  tlu'  >iame  ground,  only  in  a  limited 
degree,  and  with  imperfect  appliances.  The  Kc\enne  Marine  cadets  receive  SIH^O  a 
year  dnring  their  84>rvice  at  tiie  school. 

Recent  legislation  has  ]>rovided  that  only  apart  of  each  graduating  class  at  Annap- 
olis shall  enter  the  Navy,  whilo  the  rcnniindt^r  shall  he  givt*n  a  ycar'M  i»ay,  and 
remanded  to  private  life  All  these  young  men,  upon  whom  the  (lOveninuMit  has 
bestowed  a  gratuitous  education,  are  well  fitted  for  tlu'ir  profession,  from  which 
they  are  thus  exdudwl ;  and  by  opening  thtJcrniMing  ctitttT  siTvice  to  these  graduates 
of  the  Naval  Academy  the  Government  will  save,  at  a  single  stroke,  the  whole  cost 
of  a  dnpllcate  establishment. 

The  Department  thi^reforo  stroii^ly  recommends  a  consolidation  of 
the  coast-guard  navy  and  the  ocean  navy.  It  is  believed  tiiat  no  i)ra<j- 
tical  difficulties  lie  in  the  way  oi'  its  accoinplisluncnt.  The  present 
Revenue  Marine,  composed  ot  some  two  hundred  ofticcrs,  should  be 
taken  bodily  into  the  naval  service  and  orpmi/ed  as  a  separate  corps, 
to  be  known  as  the-Uovenue  Marine  i\n[)n  oi'  the  Navy,  subject  in  all 
respects  to  the  laws,  and  entitled  to  "11  the  privilef^es  which  attach  to 
the  naval  commission. 

The  interests  of  the  existing  IN* venue  ^larine  ollicers  being:  thus 
carefully  guarded,  their  employment  and  emoluments  will  continue  as 
at  the  present  time.  As  vacancies  oerur  at  the  foot  of  tiie  list  they 
BhoukI  be  iilled,  not  by  special  appointnu^nt,  but  by  the  temporary  de- 
tail of  junior  naval  ollicers,  thereby  diminishing  the  number  of  cadets 
discharged  each  year  from  the  ^^nuluating  class  at  the  Academy.  As 
the  numbers  of  the  Kevenuo  Marine  Corps  decrease,  the  number  of 
junior  officers  of  the  Navy  emi»loye<l  on  the  duty  wouhl  increase,  until, 
in  the  course  of  time,  the  corps  w«>iihl  pass  away  by  the  operation  of 
natural  causes,  such  as  n^tirenuMit.  death,  and  resignation. 

As  to  employment,  tlie  olVnjers  of  the  H<'!V«mue  iAIaiim^  Corps,  as  long 
as  it  lasted,  and  those  of  the  Xavy  supplying  the  plac4»s  made  vacant 
in  the  corps,  would  perform  the  <ln(ies  now  ineiclent  to  the  Revenue 
Marine.  The  harbor  boats  now  useil  by  Wn*  inspectors  of  customs, 
which  do  not  recpiire  a  special  corps  of  olllet'i's,  should  remain,  as  at 
present,  exclusively  under  the,  custtims  service,  as  the  light-housti  ten- 
ders are  under  the  Light- House  I>oard.  Tli*' cruising  cutters,  however 
shonki  be  oflicered  and  numned  by  a  lorce  fully  incorporated  in  the 
naval  organization. 
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Tb©  daties  of  the  Navy  and  Revenue  Marine  are  identical  in  geoer 
character,  and  differ  only  in  their  admioistrative  objects.  Ouo  polic 
the  ocean,  the  other  the  coast.  The  seizure  of  smiigglera,  the  ouly  dutj 
of  the  Revenue  Marine  that  baa  direct  relation  with  the  collection  of 
custorDs,  is  precisely  i^imihir  to  the  duty  of  naval  oCBcersin  seizing  vea 
sels  engaged  in  contrabaud  trade  in  tioie  of  %var.  Other  duties  of  th^ 
Revenue  Marine,  aach  aa  the  enforcement  of  the  nen trail ty  law«  aui] 
the  suppression  of  piracy  and  of  mutinies  in  merchant  vessels,  are  not 
actually  imposed  on  and  performed  by  the  Navy  in  common  with  Ihi 
sister  service. 

The  rescue  of  distressed  vessels  and  seamen  on  our  coast  is  as  mncli 
the  duty  of  naval  as  of  revenue  officers,  and  the  only  reasou  why  th^ 
former  do  not  perform  it  is  because  they  are  not  on  the  coasts  or  havi 
no  suitable  vessels  for  the  service.  For  the  other  miscellaueons  duticfl 
of  the  Revenue  Marine,  such  as  the  enforcement  of  tlie  laws  applicable 
to  shipping',  the  prevention  of  unlawful  traffic  in  firearms  in  Alaska, 
and  the  protectiou  of  the  seal  fisheries  in  Behriug  sea,  naval  officers 
are  perfectly  well  fitted.  Finally,  in  time  of  war  both  law  and  custom 
sanction  the  employment  of  the  Revenue  Marine  in  naval  operations. 

The  practical  identity  of  the  services  lies  in  the  fact  that  both  are 
nautical,  and  both  are  military.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  a 
distinction  between  them,  and  a  con.solidatiou  would  inure  equally  to  the 
advantage  of  both ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  officers  of  both  servicer 
would  regard  the  change  with  favor.  The  Revenue  Marine  would  to 
placed  on  a  substantial  footing,  absolutely  the  same  as  that  of  naval 
officers,  and  could  not  fail  to  find  satisfaction  in  being  connected 
with  the  paat  traditions  and  future  development  of  the  Navy.  The 
junior  naval  officers,  who  would  gradually  obtain  employment  in  the 
cutters,  would  find  the  service  of  great  practical  benefit,  and  the  knowl- 
edge they  would  thus  obtain  of  the  pilot;ige  of  our  own  coasts  and  bar* 
bors  would  bean  overwhelming  advantage  to  the  Government  daring 
their  whole  professional  career*  Finally^  in  the  interejits  of  a  saand 
economy,  the  consolidation  must  sooner  or  later  taKe  place,  and  tlie 
sooner  it  comes  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  country,  for  the  Navy,  ami 
for  the  Revenue  Marine. 


It  is  now  eight  ye^rs  since  the  Navy  entered  upon  its  present  coarse 
of  development.  The  sixteen  years  that  preceded  this  T»eriod  were 
marked  by  the  reaction  and  relaxation  that  naturally  follow  a  eoetly 
and  hard^fonght  war.  The  turning-point  was  reached  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1882,  and  it  is  now  possible  to  estimate  at  their  Iwe 
value  the  successive  steps  by  which  this  eight  years'  development 
been  accomplished.  The  first  wm  the  rigorous  limitation  of  repairs  i 
the  old  wooden  ships  to  a  small  fraction  of  their  (  ov 

from  the  list  of  those  that  could  not  be  made  sei  u  u 

limit.    Without  this  bold  and  judicious  measure  the  new  navy  woq]^ 
not  yet  have  been  commeuced.    The  construction  of  efficient  enibere  I 
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lowed  at  once.  The  closing  of  unnecessary  yards  and  the  concentration 
of  work  at  those  remaining  in  operation  was  another  act  of  retrenoh- 
ment  which  opened  the  way  for  a  more  profitable  outlay.  Out  of  it  has 
grown  the  Washington  naval  gnn-factory,  a  working  establishment 
second  in  its  way  to  no  other  in  the  world. 

The  investigations  of  the  Gun  Foundry  Board  of  1883-^84,  of  the  Board 
of  Fortifications  ofl885-'86,  and  of  the  special  committees  of  the  Senate 
and  House,  combined  with  the  efforts  of  the  Department  and  the  man- 
ofactnrerSy  contributed  to  the  same  result,  and  brought  about  the  do- 
mestication in  the  United  States  of  the  manufacture  of  steel  armor  and 
gnnforgings,  and  of  machine  and  rapid-firing  guns.  The  Bureau  of 
Ordnance,  in  whose  work  these  converging  influences  united,  has  now 
began  the  supply  of  high-power  cannon  of  its  own  design  and  make, 
which  are  fully  equal  to  similar  guns  abroad.  The  construction  of  war 
ships  has  been  continued  successfully,  the  designs  increasing  in  ei!lciency 
with  every  advance  in  the  science  of  naval  architecture. 

A  like  progress  has  been  made  in  naval  administration.  The  estab- 
lishment oftheOfficeofNavallntelligenceand  the  employment  of  trained 
observers  abroad  in  connection  with  it;  the  foundation  of  the  War  Col- 
lege, which  has  developed  the  study  of  problems  of  modern  warfare  in 
a  manner  at  once  scientific  and  practical ;  the  consolidation  of  stores 
and  accounts;  and,  it  maybe  hoped,theintroductionofunity  of  admin- 
istration into  the  management  of  the  ficet  and  of  unity  of  purpose  into 
the  bureaus  concerned  in  ship  design,  armament,  engineering,  and  equip- 
ment, are  important  steps  in  the  direction  of  reform.  To  these  meas- 
ores  Congress,  the  Department,  and,  by  no  means  least,  the  professional 
talent  of  the  service  itself,  have  all  contributed.  It  is  a  work  in  which 
both  the  administrations  covering  the  period  have  had  their  share,  and 
the  citizens  of  this  country  should  congratulate  themselves  that  its  po- 
litical parties,  instead  of  attempting  to  detract  from  and  belittle  each 
other's  contributions  to  naval  development,  are  engaged  only  in  a  gen- 
erous rivalry  to  see  which  can  do  the  Navy  the  most  good. 

Notwithstanding  the  progress  of  the  last  eij^lit  years,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  fleet  has  still  only  a  nominal  existence.  During  the 
past  year  four  ships  have  been  added  to  the  list,  and  seven  have  been 
or  will  shortly  be  removed.  At  no  previous  time  in  the  ])resent  cen- 
tury has  the  country  been  relatively  so  powerless  at  sea.  The  wooden 
ships  are  a  makeshift,  and  will  soon  cease  to  be  even  that.  The  old 
monitors  are  worse  than  useless.  The  force  actually  available  at  the 
present  time  comprises  eight  modern  vessels,  of  no  great  fighting  power 
because  of  their  weakness  for  defense.  The  main  force  has  yet  to  be 
aathoriced.  Until  the  United  States  has  a  fleet  of  twenty  battle  ships 
with  ooast-defenders,  cruisers,  and  torpedo-boats  in  suitable  proportions 
for  effloient  defense,  and  an  establishment  in  such  working  order,  as 
to  administrative  machinery,  officers,  men,  reserves,  and  vessels,  that  it 
oao  be  brought  without  delay  into  effective  action,  the  country  canixo^tk 
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consider  that  it  possesses  a  Navy ;  and  a  Kavy  it  can  never  afford  to 
be  without. 

The  true  principle  for  us  to  follow  is  that  laid  down  by  President 
John  Adams  in  his  message  of  1800,  when  he  said :  ^'  Seasonable  and 
systematic  arrangements,  so  far  as  our  resources  will  justify,  for  a  Navy 
adapted  to  defensive  war,  which  may  in  case  of  necessity  be  quickly 
brought  into  use,  seem  to  be  as  much  recommended  by  a  wise  and  true 
economy  as  by  a  just  regard  for  our  future  tranquillity,  for  the  safety  of 
our  shores,  and  for  the  protection  of  our  property  committed  to  the 
ocean,'' 

B.  P.  Tract, 
Secretary  of  the  Saty. 


P  A  P  K  R  S 

ACCOM  PA  NYING 

THE  REPORT  OF  THE  SEOKETARY  OF  TQE  NAVY. 


No.  4.— DISASTER  AT  APIA,  SAMOA. 
UEPORT  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  L,  A,  KLMItlJRLY. 

Apia,  S.V3I0A,  March  19, 1889. 

Sib:  It  becomes  1113'  pnliiful  duty  to  r(>])ort  to  the  ])ei)artment  the 
disastrous  iujnry  aud  )os»  snstaim>(l  by  tho  vossds  umler  my  com- 
mand iu  the  harbor  of  A]>ia  during  the  hiirricaiio  \vhi<!h  s\ve]>t  theso 
waters  March  15  and  10.  When  the  *i:ah'.  (joniiueuci'd  tliere  were  in  the 
harbor  the  following  nienot-war:  (J.  S.  ships  Trcnftnu  Vaivialia^  and 
Kipsic;  II.  B.  M.  ship  CtdUopcy  iind  II.  1.  (I.  M.  ships  Adkr^  Olffa,  and 
EUer.  There  were  also  a  lew  niercliant  vessels  and  small  erat't.  The 
Xipsic  had  the  inner  beith,  aiul  the  Trenfon  (hist  to  arrive)  had  the 
enter  berth. 

indications  of  bad  weather  appearetl  dnrinji  tlie  lorenoon  of  Friday, 
March  15,  and  at  1  o'cloek  on  tliat  (hiy  1  eimiiiieiH-e<l  i)repariitions  to 
meet  a  gale  by  sending  down  the  lower  yards  and  housin;^  topmasts. 
Fire8  were  lighted  and  steam  raised.  F>y  .'5  oarlock  the  ^^ale  had  developed. 
It  blew  hanl  during  the  eveninjr,  and  about  .S  ]».  m.  w«»  i)arted  our  port 
bower  cable.  Daring  the  night  it  blew  with  grejit  violeuce,  but  with 
aid  of  steam  the  vessels  kept  in  good  sliape  till  moruing.  At  daylight 
we  had  hoped  for  a  moderation  of  the  wind,  but  were  disappointed. 
The  pale  set  in  with  renewed  fury,  aud  early  in  the  forenoon  it  was  evi- 
dent that  some  of  the  inner  ships  were  ashort^  and  those  nearer  to  us 
were  riding  uneasily.  The  llag-shlj>  lost  her  wheel  about  this  time.  It 
carried  away  with  a  crash  and  seriously  injured  some  of  the  helmsmen. 
Believing  tackles  and  spare  tiller  were  api)lied  promj)tly,  but  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  rudder  was  broken,  and  soon  it  was  entirely  useless. 

The  wind  by  this  time  was  blowing  witii  hurrieune  force  and  the  seas 
were  very  heavy.  Tlie  ship  had  bcgjin  to  make  water  «luring  Iheeiirly 
morning.  The  liand  ])umps  wer4>  manned  and  all  bilge  pumps  in  the 
engine-room  put  on.  The  water  gaiiie<l  and  threatened  to  put  out  the 
fires:  the  greater  part  of  it  seeming  to  eonu*  in  through  the  hawse  pipes 
which  are  situated  on  the  berth  deck.  livery  eiVort  was  Tuade  to  stop 
the  uutruuce  of  water  at  this  p«>int,  by  jamming  in  bedding,  and  by 
putting  woulding  on  the  chains,  and  veering  intu  the  hawsr  pipes.  It 
coald  be  checked  in  this  way  but  not  stojipi'd  ;  ibr  the  violence  of  the 
B«a8  waa  so  great  that  it  would  foj'ee  back  (>V(*rytliing  that  opposed  it. 
All  hands  were  set  to  bailing,  and  tlie  handy  billy  riggr'd,  but  by  !K:>U 
a.  m.  the  fires  had  been  put  out  and  the  rmn  di-iv<-n  up  from  thf  tire- 
KOOUL     Work  at  the  hand  pumps  and  with  liif  huckias  continued  from 
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tbis  time  tbroii<i:liont  the  f^alc,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  relight  the 
fires  and  keep  the  sbip  jifioat. 

A  little  before  noon  the  Calliope  was  seen  to  be  very  aneaay  at  her 
moorings,  and  soon  she  steamed  towards  us,  having  parted  or  slipped 
her  cables,  and  making  an  effort  to  go  oat  the  harbor  she  came  near 
colliding  with  us  and  steamed  oat  in  the  face  of  the  harricaae.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  wind  having  hauled  a  little,  the  flag-ship  was  more  un- 
steady at  her  moorings  and  parted  two  chains,  one  soon  after  the  other. 
We  then  drifted  over  towards  the  eastern  reef,  escaping  the  wreck  of  a 
merchant  bark  by  the  mere  chance  of  her  dragging  as  we  approached 
her.  We  drifted  until  our  stern  was  almost  against  the  reef-  Destrac- 
tion  seemed  imminent,  as  the  vessel  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  reef 
for  a  long  while  and  pitching  heavily.  We  drifted  in  this  positi(m 
along  the  reef  for  a  considerable  distance  until  we  came  to  where  it 
turned  more  toward  the  eastward.  Here  we  found  smoother  water  and 
our  remaining  anchor  seemed  to  hold  quite  well  for  a  time.  This  posi- 
tion, however,  put  us  directly  in  the  hawse  of  H.  L  G.  M.  S.  O//^, 
which  vessel  had  one  of  the  smoothest  berths  in  the  harl)or  at  tiiis 
time.  She  was  riding  well  and  had  control  of  her  engines.  Efforts 
were  at  once  made  to  heave  over  the  8-inch  rifle-gun  flrom  the  fore- 
castle, to  assist  in  holding,  but  it  could  not  be  done  in  time.  We 
slowly  drifted  upon  her,  and  she  avoided  us  twice  by  skillfal  nse  of 
helm  and  engines,  but  soon  after  cut  into  our  quarters,  first  one 
side,  then  the  other,  carrying  away  boat's  rigging  and  quarter  galleries, 
but  not  essentially  injuring  the  hull. 

During  all  this  time  the  oflicers  of  the  flag-ship  made  every  effort  to 
manage  her  by  tlie  storm  sails  and  putting  men  in  the  ngging.  We 
drifted  by  the  port  side  of  the  O/z/rr,  and  across  to  the  western  reef,  ■ 
dragging  the  anchor  and  tailing  nr»V  on  the  western  reef  as  we  had  be- 
fore done  on  the  eastern.  Some  of  the  wrecked  vessels  were  now  ia 
plain  sight;  Nipsic  well  inshore  on  good  bottom, stern  to  the  seas;  Faii- 
dalia  sunk  against  the  reef,  ma$ts  standing  and  tops  and  rigging  filled 
with  men ;  spraj'  and  surf  flying  to  their  mastheads.  Eber  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  Adier  on  her  side,  higii  on  the  reef.  The  Olga  had  tamed  for 
the  shore  and  going  ahead  under  steam  and  sail  was  beached  on  good 
bottom  and  in  a  good  position,  stern  to  the  seas. 

All  this  time  the  gale  was  blowing  with  unabated  fury.  About  6 
o'clock  we  were  expecting  to  strike  the  reef  momentarily.  It  was  di- 
rectly under  our  stern ;  but,  as  on  the  eastern  side,  an  nnder  tow  or 
current  seemed  to  carry  us  along  the  reef  and  keep  us  jnst  clear  of 
striking.  Thus  we  came  on  to  where  the  Tandalia  was  lying,  and  it 
was  evident  that  our  stern  would  soon  strike  against  her  port  side.  As 
we  approached  her  rockets  were  fired,  carrying  lines,  with  the  hoi)e  of 
rescuing  the  people  on  her  masts.  This  proved  very  saccessfnl,  and 
the  men  from  the  main  and  mizzen  were  rescued  first.  Soon  after  we 
struck  the  Vandalia  with  violence,  and  her  main  and  mizzen  masts 
went  by  the  board.  We  then  swung  gradually  and  settle^  into  a  posi- 
tion alongside  of  her,  just  touching  the  bottom,  and  our  stem  grazing 
a  small  wreck  and  the  reef.  The  men  were  rescued  from  the  foremast 
of  the  Vandalia,  and  thence  on  during  the  night  we  continued  to  beat 
upon  the  bottom  and  against  the  Vaiidnlia  with  great  force. 

The  wind  during  this  (Saturday)  night  blew  with  hurricane  force. 
squall  following  squall  with  hardly  any  api»reciable  interval.  The  seas, 
however,  were  not  so  high  as  they  were  further  out,  and  wo  got  through 
the  night  without  additional  serious  misfortune. 

Just  l)efoix3  daylight  the  flag-ship  was  visited  by  two  boatB  manned 
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entirely  by  natives,  \vho  carried  lines  to  the  shore.  This  was  danger- 
ous work,  owing  to  the  darkness,  to  the  sea  and  current,  to  the  reefs 
and  wreckage,  and  to  the  difUculty  of  approachiug  the  Trenton  on  ac- 
count of  the  VandaUa's  wreck.- 

The  men  were  kept  at  the  pumps  and  buckets  without  cessation,  with 
a  view  to  hauling  off  the  ship,  if  possible,  and  keeping  her  afloat  when 
the  gale  abated.  In  the  morniug  the  wind  moderated.  It  was  then 
ascertained  that  the  propeller  was  missing.  The  ship  had  settled  hard 
on  the  bottom,  and  the  water  could  not  be  reduced ;  it  was  up  to  the 
engine-room  platform  and  risiug.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  docking  facilities  or  marine  railway  appliances  and 
powerful  pumps,  the  abandonment  of  the  ship  became  necessary. 
Stores  were  gotten  up  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  people  got  their 
clfects  ashore.  Immediately  thereafter  the  crew  was  set  to  work  getting 
ont  and  saving  from  her  everything  possible.  On  Monday  the  water 
was  up  to  her  gun  deck,  and  she  had  settled  a  little  on  her  port  side.  On 
Tuesday  she  had  settled  more  to  port  and  was  still  lower  in  the  water. 

The  Vandalia  is  completely  submerged,  only  her  foremast  and  head- 
booms  showing  above  the  water.  The  Nipsio  is  lying  in  about  7  feet 
of  water  at  low  tide  (rise  and  fall  about  4  feet).  She  would  probably 
have  to  l)e  hauled  astern  some  500  feet  to  float  her  at  high  tide.  She 
has  lost  her  smoke-pipe,  also  her  rudder,  and  her  propeller  is  badly 
damaged.  Her  crew  remain  on  board,  and  she  keeps  her  bilges  free  of 
water  by  the  steam-pump.  I  have  ordered  a  board  to  investigate  at 
once  the  possibility  of  saving  the  Nipsic^  and  to  further  investigate 
and  report  upon  all  circumstances  connected  with  the  loss  and  damage 
of  the  vessels  by  the  gale.  The  report  of  this  board  will  be  forwarded 
by  the  first  opiK)rtunity  after  its  receipt  by  me.  The  crews  of  the  Van- 
dalia and  Tri'nton  are  in  barrack  on  shore.  The  Calliope  steamed  into 
the  harbor  this  morning,  showing  signs  of  having  experienced  heavy 
weather.  She  goes  to  Sydney  as  soon  as  ])ossibIe  for  repairs,  and 
through  the  kindness  of  ('aptain  KiHie  her  diving  outflt  has  been 
tnnicd  over  to  us,  and  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  saving 
stores.  I  commend  his  services  to  the  Department,  and  trust  that  they 
will  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  recognition. 

Lieutenant  Wilson  goes  to  Auckland  to  report  the  catastrophe  to  the 
Department  by  cable,  and  to  charter  a  steamer  to  take  to  San  Fran- 
cisco the  VflwrM/iV*  crew  and  others  of  the  sciuadron  who  are  sick  and 
disabled.  By  the  CalUopQ  1  send  a  duplicate  dispatch  to  Sydney  to  be 
for^-arded  by  the  United  States  consul  to  the  Department. 

I  have  receiveil  the  most  valuable  assistance  from  MalietoaMataafa, 
who  has  sent  a  largo  number  of  his  men  to  help  in  getting  stores  and 
public  property  from  the  ships. 

The  Calliope  when  she  went  out  the  harbor  carried  00  pounds  of  ste<im, 
making  seventy-four  revolutions,  and  then  was  just  able  to  make  head- 
way against  the  gale;  and  when  outside,  during  the  period  of  four  hours 
she  made  no  headway,  engines  running  at  full  speed. 

I  regret  to  report  the  following  loss  of  life : 

On  the  Vandalia^  fouroflicers  and  thirty-nine  men,  viz : 


Capt.  C.  M.  Scboonnmkor. 

PaymMinr  Frauk  II.  Arum. 

Fint  Lient.  F.  K.  Sutton,  mnrino 

conrn. 
Pay  Clerk  John  Rocho. 
GeuFKi^  Miirni*^,  bnyinan. 
B.  F.  Davis,  eii^^inecr^M  yi'nmnn. 
M.  H.  Jusepb,  ongincor'dyuomaii. 

Ab89 21 


N.  B.  OnMni,  hayiiian. 
H.  P.  StHliiinn/liayman. 
C.  II.  liawkiiiH,  stt'«Ta;r»*  steward. 
O.  K.  (r.  Slantoril,  laiulminin. 
\V.  ]{riHbutif\  cabiu  Htcu.-iiil. 
.JoNi'pb  (iriniii,  first-t-iass  tiiiMiiiiii. 
M.  Kri('1{Hoii,  onlinarv  s(>ain:iii. 
Thoiuat)  Kully,  Hocoiid-Uia!»8  Hreman. 
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On  the  VaTidalm — Oontinned. 

W.  Howat,  coal  heavor, 

C.  P.  KraUer,  ordinary  Beaman. 

Thomas  Riluy,  landsman. 

John  KoUvy  ordinary  seaman. 

Henry  Baker,  landsman. 

John  Hantchett,  sergeant. 

Frank  Lissman,  sergeant 

£.  M.  Hammer,  seaman. 

George  Gorman,  carpenter. 

M.  Craigin,  captain  after-guard. 

William  Brown,  first  quartermaster. 

T.  G.  Downey,  paymaster's  yeoman. 

Michael  Cashen.  corporaL 

Nicholas  Kinseliay  corporal. 

On  the  Mpsic^  seven  men,  viz : 

Joshna  Heap,  apprentice. 
George  W.  Callan,  apprentice. 
Henry  Pontseel,  coxswain. 
William  Watson,  first-class  fireman. 


H.  C.  Gehrlng,  private  marine. 
Adolph  Goldner,  private  marine. 
Franlc  Jones,  private  marine. 
(George  Jordan,  private  marine. 
John  Willford,  private  marine. 
Henry  Wixted,  private  marine. 
Aylmer  Mont^omerie,  private  marine. 
John  Sims,  pnvate  marine. 
G.  H.  Wells,  private  marine. 
Charles  Kraus,  private  marine. 
Ah  Kean,  cabin  cook. 
Ah  Pack,  seamen's  cook. 
Pen  Dang,  landaman. 
Yee  Hor,  ward-room  oook. 


David  Patrick  Kelleher,  coal  heaver. 

John  GilL  seaman. 

Thomas  Johnson,  cabin  steward. 


On  the  TrentoUi  J.  Hewlett  (landsman)  was  struck  on  the  head  by 
the  breaking  in  of  a  port,  and  died  soon  after. 

Daring  the  entire  time  Captain  Farquhar  showed  great  care  and 
good  judgment  in  handling  the  ship  through  this  terrific  gale  and  never 
left  the  bridge.  He  was  ably  seconded  by  his  executive  and  na\igating 
officers,  who  did  all  in  their  power  to  save  the  ship.  In  fact,  so  lar  as  I 
could  observe,  all  the  officers  behaved  extremely  well  under  the  trying 
circumstances  and  performed  their  duties  cheerfally,  efiectively,  and  as 
well  as  could  be  desired. 

This  disaster  I  classify  among  the  incidents  and  accidents  inseparable 
from  the  prosecution  of  duty.  Its  magnitude,  however,  gives  it  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  which,  fortunately,  the  service  is  rarely  compelled 
to  witness. 

Captain  Farquhar  has  demanded  a  court  of  inquiry.    No  disinter- 
ested officers  are  available  here.    I  therefore  re8i>ectfully  refer  the  entire 
matter  to  the  Department,  and  if  further  investigation  is  deemed  neces- 
sary I  should  be  pleased  to  have  a  court  of  inquiry  ordered. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  A.  KlMBEBLY, 

Bear-Admiralf  U.  S.  Navy, 
Commanding  U.  8.  Naval  Force  on  Pacific  Station. 

The  Secbetary  of  the  Navy. 


additional  report  of  rear-admiral  l,  a,  kimberlt;  conditios 

of  vessels. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Apia,  /Samoa,  March  21,  1889. 
BiR:  The  Nipsic  was  oil  last  night,  and  is  now  afloat  without  rudder 
or  rudder-post,  and  her  crew  is  engaged  in  trying  to  get  up  her  chains. 
The  Trenton  is  sunk,  the  water  coming  over  the  port  side  of  her  gau- 
deck  at  high  water.  I  think  her  back  is  broken.  She  might  possibly 
be  freed  from  water  if  we  ha<l  the  proper  appliancefi — ^i>owerftil  steam- 
pumps,  etc.    She  has  no  rudder,  rudder-post,  or  propeller,  and  lies  with 
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her  deck  sligrbtly  inclined  to  seaward.  She  lies  alongside  of  the  wreck 
of  the  Vandalia^  which  i8  ohoreward  of  her.  Thelatter  vessel  is  a  total 
wreck  and  broken  in  two.  At  hif?h  tide  the  water  rises  over  her  top- 
gallant forecastle;  only  her  foremast  is  standing.  We  are  engaged 
secnring  moorings  for  the  yijjsic  and  in  wrecking  the  Trenton  and  Van- 
dalia.  A  good  deal  of  what  we  save  might  be  sold  at  public  auction, 
to  save  expense  of  storing  and  transportation.  Our  sick  and  injured 
are  doing  well.  It  would  ])erhaps  bo  well  to  send  a  wrecking  vessel 
here  later  in  the  season,  to  save  the  Trenton^s  heavy  guns,  ammunition, 
etc.  r  have  received  from  Cai)t.  Henry  C.  Kane,  Eoyal  Navy,  a  diving 
suit  and  apparatus,  and  will  use  for  all  it  is  worth,  but  we  ought  to  have 
another  in  case  of  accident  to  this. 

I  fao])e  the  Department  will  not  forget  Captain  Kane's  kindness  tons 
in  our  distress;  he  commands  11.  B.  M.  S.  Calliope^  which  vessel  having 
but  one  boat,  1  gave  to  her  one  of  our  ten-oared  cutters.  As  she  did  not 
consider  it  safe  to  lie  here  at  this  season  of  the  year,  she  has  sailed 
this  morning  for  Sydney,  where  she  will  be  repaired,  as  she  was  consid- 
erably damaged  by  the*  Olga  colliding  with  her.  Almost  every  vessel 
was  at  one  time  or  another  in  collision  with  some  other  vessel,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  damage  which  occurred  was  owing  to  this  cause. 

If  I  can  save  the  Nipsiv^  which  can  be  done  if  the  weather  permits, 
I  will  send  her  under  convoy  to  Auckland  to  be  docked  and  repaired. 
AnotliiT  ship  should  be  sent  here  tor  tin*  purpose  of  convoying  her,  as 
the  risk  of  an  inipi-oviNiMl  riuld<*r  is  too  great  to  send  hex  there  alone.  I 
have  still  to  learn  of  the  condition  of  her  machinery  and  propeller,  but 
shall  be  informed  In  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
Very  respectfully,  >our  obedient  servant, 

L.  A.  KiMBEBLY, 

Rear- Admiral  J  U.  S.  Navy^ 
Commanding  U.  iS.  Naval  Force  on  Facijic  iStatUm. 

The  Seoretaby  of  the  Navy. 


No.  8.-KEr01lT  OF  THE  BOAKD  OF  VISITORS. 

United  States  Naval  AoADEiirY, 
Annapolis,  Md,^  June  7,  1889. 
&IB:  The  Boanl  of  Visitors  to  the  Naval  Academy  has  the  honor  to 
Bal»uiit  the  following  report: 

The  Board  convened  on  the  1st  instant,  and  organized  by  the  election 
ofCommodoreGeorgi*  Iirown,  U.  S.  Navy,  ])rifsi(lent,  and  Senator  M.  (3 
Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  vice  presidont;  Lieut.  Kicliard  Wainriglit, 
U.  S.  Navy,  secretary,  hv  having  been  detailed  for  that  duty  by  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Academy. 

STANDING   rOMMITTKKS. 

(1)  CoHdUionof  atfmhmm  to  and  diNrhart/r  frohi  the  .Utidtmy* — Hon.  M.C.  Riitlcr, 

Hon.  11.  A.  IIitImtt,  ilon.  (..  II.  (ji'os\iMior,  roniiiioiion*  (iforuc  Hicwn. 
('2)  Huhjfcit  of  ttMdij  iind  altiudurd  of'  srhohirhhip. — lion.  U.  M.  Tellur,  L.  C.  «iiir- 

Innd.  IJ..  I)..  f;rni-r;il   T.   V.  U'.ilkn. 
(iX)  tSroumlm^  hH\ldiMt,H^  and  n-i-ittifjf  cofiditi'in.  —Wou.  William  MrAdoo,  Oovrrnor 

J.  A.  Ik^iivi'v.  lliiii.  (\   li.  (irosvciior. 
(4)  S^amamikip,  ordnancVf  and  narhfofion, — ('onniuxlon*  (icor^o  l^rown,  (Jovornor 

•J.  .\.  Kcsivor.  Htii).  Wililuiii  McA'loo. 
(Ti)   JJi^fipliHt',  oiill.  jiiti'lim!  .j*im.f.t,  nnminiKfruSion    and  puUix* — UvYWWxV'^a.Vk. 

Woodford,  Gonoral  F.  A.  Wulkoi,  Hon.  M.  C.  IJiillor. 
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(6)  Steam,  mathentalif^tt  ph^ak^^  and  medtanics,— Dr.  T.  C.  MtfitdenltJkU,  Prot  Oreo 

Eoot^  General  F.  A,  Walker, 

(7)  Emli*h  studies,  modern  hngna^ee^  dratptno,  phvnohf/if^  and  hi^gi0n€, — TtoL  Orea 

Root,  L.C.  Garland,  LL.  D.,  Hon,  11.  M.  feUen 

SB)  Finance  and  Hbi'artf. — Hon.  H*  A.  Ht»rb«rt»  Cmnniotlore  George  Browfl- 
9)  Final  rrport.—Bim,  C.  H.  r  r,  Oouerol  S.  h.  WoodforJ,  Dr.  T.  C.  U«od- 

eiihall,  Conimodi>ri^  Gt'i  n. 

Genftral  S  to  wart  L*  Woodford  v,  .   .    _  .a  orator, 
Seeiioua  of  tbe  Board  were  held  daily  daring  the  coatmuAiioo  &€  the  t^xjumnAtlont. 


CONDITIONS  OF  ADJOSSION  TO  AND  DISCHARGE  FROM  THE  ACADEMY, 


The  Board,  after  careful  consideration  of  tbe  subject,  unanlmoiuily 
recommends  that  the  acailemic  course  be  reduced  from  six  to  four  yeni^ 
and  that  at  the  end  of  four  years  tbe  graduates  be  commissiooed  m  en 
signs.  It  also  recommends  that  it  shall  be  required  hv  law  that  the 
designation  of  persons  for  appointment,  and  their  alternateSi  to  fill  va- 
cancies occurriQg  from  graduation,  be  made  one  year  to  advaooe  wbeo 
practicable. 

The  Board  also  recommends  a  change  in  the  law  fixing  the  maximam 
limit  of  age  for  entrance  into  the  Naval  Academy  at  twenty  (20)  years. 
In  its  opinion  nineteen  (19)  years  is  the  better  limit. 

The  Board  has  made  diligent  inquiry  in  order  that  it  might afioerlaio, 
]f  possible,  the  effect  upon  cadets  of  the  Liw^  lirst  enact<id  in  1882|  liin* 
iting  the  number  of  admissions  into  the  Navy. 

It  was  reaBooable  to  suppose  that  some  cadets^  seeing  no  &ir  proepeet 
of  a  commission,  would  become  disc^ouraged  and  cease  to  parsne  their 
studies  with  diligence.  There  is  testimony  tending  to  show  that,  tn  somt 
degree,  this  is  true*  The  Board  believes  that  the  value  of  the  course 
of  instruction,  both  to  those  wbo  reach  graduaticm  and  to  those  wbo  foil 
of  graduation,  is  impaired  by  the  painful  smallness  of  the  aamber  of 
those  who  can  reasonably  hope  to  attain  positions  in  the  naval  aervicfw 

While  it  appears  that  the  morale,  discipline,  and  k  ' 
Academy  have  improved  in  the  last  four  years,  yet  tbe  s 
that  the  intei^se  competition  which  necessarily  arises  uu  ^t^n- 

tion  of  the  act  of  1882  is  inconsistent  with  an  altogether  t.  .1  par 

suit  of  the  studies  of  tbe  course. 

It  woubl  be  very  desirable  f<ir  the  Government  to  find,  if  practtc;sh!?, 
occupation  for  more  cadet  graduates  than  are  now  taken  am 
the  naval  service.     It  seems  to  the  Board  that  Congrens  ri 
consider  the  proi)riety  of  putting  these  young  men,  so  tar  as 
the  revenue  marine  service,  filling  all  vacancies  there  by  ap 
from  the  graduates  of  the  Academy.    These  would  be  so  n 
prizes  for  diligence,  and  certainly  it  would  not  be  an  und^  -  • 
to  have  naval  oiBe^irs  acquire  the  knowledge  of  pur  « - 
proaches  that  would  be  attained  in  that  service,  the  dutit-.s  ut  vi  aii 
quire  constant  watchfulness  over  every  avenue  and  lauding  by  i 
an  enemy  could  approach  from  the  sea. 

If  the  number  of  those  who  are  to  be  received  into  tb*^  siArrire 
not  be  increased,  it  would,  in  tlie  judgment  of  the  Ba: 
a  much  smaller  number  should  be  admitted  into  the  - 

SUBJECTS  OP  STUDY  AND  STANDARD  OF  SCHOLAHaHIP, 

The  Board  finds : 

(1)  That  no  subject  of  study  is  embraced  in  tlie  prcson: 
is  not  essential  or  highly  important  Ln  the  education  .: 
naval  cBdetSy  under  the  general  system  prevailing. 


Thirb 
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(2)  That  tho  proportions  according  to  which  the  aggregate  time  at 
^he  di»|^>o8al  of  the  academic  board  haa  been  divided  between  the  sev* 
Hb'al  8ulijeets  of  study  are,  in  general,  very  jndicioaslj  taken. 
^^  (3)  That  no  subject  which  can  be  deemed  essential  to  the  proper  ed- 
I  ncation  and  training  of  naval  cadets,  untlcr  the  general  system  pre- 
'  is  now  omitted  IVom  the  course  of  instruction,  exceptlDg  only 

<  >nal  law,  and  the  Board  is  unanimous  and  earnest  in  the  opinion 
I  l>ranch  of  study  should  be  held  to  be  absolutely  indispensable, 

tig  tliat  it  is  not  advisable  to  add  anything  to  the  present 
WLNght  of  studies  in  the  Academy,  it  recommends  that  room  be  made 
for  this  branch  of  instruction  through  a  reduction  in  the  volume  of 
work  in  this  or  some  other  department. 

(4)  The  Board  Unds  that,  while  the  course  of  study  at  the  Academy 
ia  ievere,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  requirements  of  instruction  are  notex* 
eessive.  After  careful  consideration  the  Board  is  satisfied  that  the  de- 
mands uiK)n  the  time  and  strength  of  the  cadets  are  not  greater  than 
in  eonsiifitent  with  health  and  mental  soundness. 

The  Board's  observation  of  the  cadets,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of 

"«'al  oflicers  of  the  Academy  and  other  members  of  the  corps  of 

.u,  show«  that  the  young  men  pursuing  these  studies  are  vig- 

otona^  active,  vivacious,  with  a  degree  of  mental  spontaneity  and  phys- 

fail  alertness  which  could  not  be  exhibited  by  men  who  had  habitually 

been  overweighted  or  kept  under  undue  strain. 

Th0  Board  notes,  with  gratification,  the  instruction  given  in  the  me- 
cbanlc  arts,  and  hopes  that  opportunity  will  be  found  for  a  large  exten- 
rioo  of  these  studies  and  exercises  during  the  summer  or  otherwise,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  cadets  into  the  shops  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
course* 

OBOUlfBS,  DUILDINas,  AND  SANITARY  CONDITION. 

The  Board  heartily  indorses  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  last 
f«iir  &&  to  the  excellent  condition  of  the  grounds  and  buildings;  clean- 
'less  anil  order  are  everywhere  observable,  and  the  good  health  of  all 
tho  Acjidemy  bpspeaks  its  sanitary  condition, 

Ab  ivt  ear,  a  new  boat-house  for  the  storage  of  the 

it#»an!  Ini  has  been  afjpropriated  for  by  (Jougross  and 

i*^  \iui\u    Thtjre  is  also  in  course  of  construction  a  new  brick 

_l>  nsrd  119  n  sail  and  rigging  loft    This  will  do  away  with 

"^"      i-t  (ii  ti  ime  building  on  tbo  dock  and  lessen  the  dan- 

^i  •»!  t^if.     i  I iigs  will  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

Tho  Board  again  recommends  that  some  use  or  disposal  be  made  of 

flu*  finnR4uI  hospital  building.    It  tbinke  that  if  no  usecfin  be  found  for 

Uy  the  Uovernment  the  same  should  be  sold. 

'  '^  ^^^'td  adjoining  the  Academy  grounds,  for  the  par- 

van  pruviilcd  at  its  last  sessiou,  has  not  yet  been 

*  that  tbe  owners  demand  a  larger  sum  than 

purpose.     Measures  are  now  being  taken  to 

laufi  lif  ^lovcrnment  use  under  due  process  of  law,  and  at 

rht'rtiby  IimmI, 

^cd,  jis  were  its  immediate  predecessors, 
1   buUcScs  for  ofiicors  detailed  for  duty  at 
are  now  obliged  tu  live,  at  no  little  ex- 
it reservation ;  therefore  the  Jiourdunan- 
additional  quarters  be  furninhed  for  the  in* 
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SBAMANSmP,  OBDNAI^OICj  AND  KAVI0ATIOK* 

The  Board  witnesged,  with  much  iiaterost^  the  drills  and  exemims  of 

the  cadetftin  practical  HeamanBbip  on  Itcmrd  of  the  Wyoming  Uie  target 

practice  with  great  guuB  oa  board  the  same  ship,  aad  the  artiUeijMid 
^  iofftutry  tactics  on  shore. 

In  the  exerciseii  on  board  of  the  Wifomin/f  the  »hip  was  sroften  nudi^ 
I  way  and  stt»amed  to  a  favonible  i)08it!on  r  " 

'  ing  all  the  dutias  usually  required  of  scis 

gine  and  fire  rooms. 

The  exerciBeB  in  making  and  shortenini^  sai),  sending  up  and  down 
I  light  masts  and  yards,  and  in  the  ordinary  evolntiong  of  bandliDg  uhip 

were  performed  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  nud  vvlTli  eomrm mlaMf; 

spirit.     The  cadets  labored  under  great  d 

heavy  spars,  okl-fashioned  bh^cks,  and  ^>oor 

ously  imperfect  appliances  will  not  probably  ex 

ship,  already  approi>rialed  for,  is  C4»niiileted.    Tha : 

most  modern  type  in  all  departmenti^ ;  she  shonl 

at  least  two  of  her  masta,  and  she  should  huva  im  vxni%  muc  or  rulu^. 

esy>ecially  for  exercises. 
In  the  department  of  ordnance  the  prai        '  *  ^    i^eiof 

careful  training.    The  drills  of  artillery  kr  l»l«  ta 

the  instructors  as  well  as  to  the  cadets.    Tii<^  Ua 

Wyoming,  when  under  way,  was  most  excellent  v 
[  Tlie  regulation  target  wa«  anchored,  and  the 
'about  1,200  yards  from  the  target.    The  tar^v 

and  of  the  many  shots  fired,  but  few,  if  any,  wo»»i 

a  small-sized  vessel.     It  was  particularly  obscr\  a 

and  instruction  of  the  cadets  had  beeu  such  as  to  give  them  thai  in 

confidence  in  their  guns  which  is  essential  to  good  gunnery. 


DlBOIPLnfEt    DBILL, 


PRACTIOAI.    EXEBCIHBS, 
POUCB. 


kBJSirimiRAtlQK, 
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The  discipline  of  the  Academy  is  all  that  is  required  for  a  high  onlw 
of  military  training.    The  regulation^ 
80  enforced  by  those  charged  with  t ; 
etations  between  them  and  the  cadeU.     The  ^xasuple  »huwii  by  Lhe 
Scera  of  the  Academy  ha«  a  beneficial  effect  in  this  rc€iH*et. 
The  amplest  opportunities  were  afforded  the  Board  tu 
proficiency  of  the  citdets  in  their  various  drillR,  which  wr» 
aost  gi*atifi'ing  and  satisfactory,  all  movements  be  wim 

^he  precision  resulting  only  from  a  thorough  peraoual  u ___._.:_-_iiig  ni 

the  subject 
The  system  of  practical  exercises  which  has  been  adopted  ii  coo- 
aended,  and  in  the  matter  of  administration  and  police^  after  cu^fiCd 
investigation  and  consideration,  no  changes  suggest  tbemselTeft. 

STEAM,  MATHBMATIOSj   PHYSIOS,  A2CD  MSCMAHICH* 

The  reorganization  of  the  course  of  s     '         * 
in  \irtue  of  wliich  those  who  enter  tii 

telccted  at  the  end  of  the  thii^  year  t^f  n 
[with  ipei*ial  studies  and  exercises  during  mtj 

enitive  that  the  facilities  for  work  in  steam-en^iui^'riii- 

lud  amplified* 
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The  equipment  now  available  in  this  department,  altliongh  excellent 
in  it«  way,  is  much  of  it  obsolete.  Marked  improvement  in  the  con- 
Btmctiou  of  marine  engines  and  boilers  has  been  made  since  this  equip- 
ment was  supplied,  andyoung  men  well  diilled  iutheuseaud  construction 
of  the  steam  apparatus  now  at  hand,  would  iiud  themselves  quite  unable 
to  manage  easily  and  successfully  the  best  engines  of  modern  construc- 
tion which  are  being  placed  in  the  new  ships.  It  is,  therefore,  very  im- 
X>ortant  that  a  new  triple-expansion  marine  engine,  of  the  best  type,  be 
built  for  the  use  of  the  department,  and  that  the  boilers  now  in  use  be 
replaced  by  those  of  modern  construction. 

t^ome  arrangement  should  also  be  made  for  absorbing  the  power  of 
the  engine  by  submerging  the  screw,  if  possible,  or  by  other  available 
method,  so  that  the  engine  may  be  worked  under  conditions  similar  to 
those  obtaining  at  sea. 

It  is  also  believed  that  the  addition  of  a  small  stationary  engine,  es- 
pecially designed  and  constructed  for  purely  experimental  ]mrposes, 
woaid  l>e  of  great  value.  With  it  should  be  provided  suitable  dyna- 
mometers for  measuring  its  available  horse-power ;  apparatus  for  caiTy- 
ing  on  evaponiting  tests,  fuel  tests,  etc.  Additional  ap]»liances  are  also 
neede^l  for  the  better  study  of  the  pi-operties  of  steam. 

The  machinery  and  equipment  of  the  machine-shop  are  good  and  pi'ob- 
ably  sutlleieutly  complete  for  the  demands  likely  to  be  made,  but  the 
facilities  for  wood-working  should  be  eularge<l,  and  it  should  be  sup- 
plied with  ] lower.  The  blacksmith-shop  should  also  be  supplied  with 
a  power-blast  for  the  forges. 

The  practical  exercisi'ts  of  the  ca<lets  in  the  work-shops  fiirnish  evi- 
dence of  exci'llent  instruction  and  emjihasize  the  importance  of  this 
feature  of  their  course. 

The  modern  war-ship  is  a  vast  and  complicateil  machine.    She  is 

Sropelleil  by  machinery,  steered  by  machinery,  her  guns  are  loaded, 
irecte«l,  and  tired  by  machinery.  The  mechanism  by  means  of  which 
all  this  is  aceom]>lishiHl  is  intricate  and  often  delicate,  and  its  various 
elements  are  so  related  to  each  other  that  failure,  although  but  tem- 
porary, of  an  apparently  unim])ortant  device  to  properly  perform  its 
functions  might  lead  to  a  complete  paralysis  of  the  whole. 

This  fact  makes  the  possession  of  mechanical  ingenuity  and  skill  one 
of  the  inii)ortant  qualillciatious  of  a  suc<iessful  olllcer,  and  it^  therefore, 
seems  to  this  Board  that  the  cultivation  of  manual  dexterity  through 
work-shop  practice  might  well  be  begun  earlier  in  the  cours4)  than  at 
present,  and  a  somewhat  larger  ]iroportion  of  the  summer  devoted  to 
It.  The  effect,  both  primary  ami  secondary,  of  such  practice  is  good, 
and  its  intiuenco  upon  the  work  of  the  cadet  in  other  parts  of  his  course 
can  not  fail  to  be  beneticial. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  Board  visited  the  Academy  ren- 
dered an  actual  inspection  of  the  methods  in  use  in  the  various  deitart- 
ments  of  instruction  imjiDSsible.  Without  such  actual  inspection  it  is 
imiKissible  to  speak  with  certainty  and  conlidence  re^ardini:  the 
method,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Board  that  it  would  be  well  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  IJoard  of  Visitors  be  designated  to  conn^  to  the 
Academy  prior  to  the  closing  week  of  the  academic  year  and  exaniiue 
the  work  in  jirogress.  Much  information  was  gained,  however,  by  in- 
terviews with  the  heads  of  these  departments,  and  by  the  inspection  of 
examination  ])apers.  Knowledge  thus  gained  lias  led  to  tlj4*  belief  that, 
in  thc^  main,  tin*  instruction  is  thorough  and  enicient. 

The  course  in  niatht^nkaties  is  extensive  and  ex.ictin;;,  but  not  un- 
necessarily so,  since  it  is  the  foundation,  upon  the  integrity  of  which 
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(k^pondfi  n  large  nhmt  of  the  professional  culture  of  the  eadels. 

in  tfi  givuQ  18,  in  the  luaiii,  excellent,  buf    '         *  *      ' 

11'  i*n  of  the  eadots  into  sections,  nnd  tbt 

i>l  oort,  18  one  of  >YhieU  the  Board  can  out  . 

n  xpressoiiiuious  in  stronfc condemnation  o: 

inuBt   huvt^  received  the  approval  of  the  Academic  J 

rcfrahi    from  dechiring  its  belief  that  any  syRtem  wLi 

i  of  tho  head  of  the  department^  naturally  mort)  * 
tltiiit  ?iis  aSw'^istants,  to  that  Hection  of  the  cla 

,  is  false  in  principle  and  peruiciouia  in  practice^ 
iM.-h  exist  at  the  Academy. 

I  the  very  beginning,  is  thuagiTen  tODtadeots 

A<\  of  their  fellows,  or  who  are  a  litU©  more 

^    M      memory  is  more  retentive,  is  likely  to  lie 

<m  of  daily  mai^ks  and  averages,  to  which  imdoe 

ven. 

is  system  is^  unquestionably^  one  of  the  rmmoM 

tion  of  a  class  is  graduated.    In  the  judgmesl 

Hed  '*  electives,"  which  are  really  ''  eitrai<^^  dboold 

hey  take  the  form  of  recitations  upon  which  mmia 

n  «in>  allowed  to  tell  upon  the  cadet*s  rank.     Suck  time 

ri  d  by  the  better  scholars  should  bo  devoted  to  pme* 

fi»  recreation. 

of  physics  is,  for  the  most  part,  well  equipped,  aod 

I  tlie  Board  the  methods  of  instruction  are  in  agret- 

I  lopted  by  the  beet  institutions  of  lemming.    The  sab- 

it  growing  importance  to  the  naval  officer,  and  an  in- 

rics  for  instruction  along  certain  lines  is  demanded* 

fjplication  of  electrical  apparatus  oo  board  ship  for 

purposes  calls  for  the  establishment  at  the  Academy 

nt  similar  to  that  in  use  on  the  best  equipped  veudi^ 

may  become  practically  familiar  with  ita  injuijife' 

J  plant  for  certain  of  the  buildings  of  the  Acadenifi 

rooms  of  the  cadets,  would  not  only  bededirable  an 

y  but  would  also  be  a  valuable  addition  to  thefiicilitiett 

I  in  the  physical  department. 

of  change  in  instructors  by  detail  from  the  active  Hervioe 

vy,  while  possessing  advantages  in  some  departments,  is  not 

li  in  the  ^}inion  of  the  Board,  to  produce  the  best  re^sult^  tfl 

idly-expanding  department  as  that  of  physics^  and  it  i8  thei«* 

y  mended  that  a  permanent  assistant  to  the  head  of  thistii>* 

|iartnicnt  be  provided  for,  I 

Thn  course  of  study  in  applied  mechanics  is  complete  and  tbor(itt;b|| 

but  the  addition  of  some  appliances  for  the  experimental  sttidy  of  tkej 

lnwN  of  elasticity,  the  elastic  limit,  elongation,  and  torsional  ri^dityof 

muteriala  used  in  construction  would  be  very  desirable.  | 

mUQLinU    STUDIES,    MODEBN    LANGUAGES,    BBAWINO,    PHTSIOLO0T, 
K  AND  HYGIENS. 

"^  these  departments,  as  evi need  by  the  results  presentad  U  i 

th*  ^  been  well  conducted,  when  the  narrow  limits  of  tia/t  it 

lowi^  tiro  cuusidered. 

FINANCE  AND  XIBBABT, 

Tl>.«  finances  of  the  Academy  seem  to  be  well  adiiiinIstcn«<V  the  bookl 
\  ty  kept,  and  the  system  of  ohecks  and  balances  adopted  to  p*- 1 
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rent  improper  ezpenditares  appears  to  be  efficient^  and  the  interests  of 
the  Govemineut  and  the  cadets  are  carefully  guarded,  ;uul  the  now 
system  of  accounte  adopted  during  the  last  winter  works  admirably. 
*The  library  is  well  arranged,  neatly  kept,  and  is,  altogether,  well 
manage.  The  new  building  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  built  and  will  aiibrd  ample  room  for  many  years. 
Yeiy  respectfully,  your  obedient  serv.^uts, 

Geo.  Beown, 
Commodore  U.  S.  N.j  President 
M.  0.  Butler, 

U.  S.  Senate^  Vice-President 
H.  M.  Telleb, 

U.  8.  Senate. 
H.  A.  Herbert, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Wm.  McAdoo, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Francis  A.  Walker, 
President  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
T.  O.  Mendenhall, 
President  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute. 

L.  G.  Garland,  LL.  D., 
Chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University. 
Oben  Boot, 
Professor  of  Mathanatics,  Hamilton  College. 
Stewabt  L.  Woodfobd. 
Hon.  B,  F.  Tbaoy, 

Secretary  oftlie  Navy. 


ANNUAL    REPORT 


OF 


THF  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Department  op  the  Intbriob, 

Wa8hi7igtony  D.  (7.,  November  16,  1889. 

Sm:  The  first  annual  report  made  by  any  Secretary  chronicles  and 
diBcnsses  chiefly,  as  a  rule,  those  acts  perlbrmed  under  the  direction  of 
his  preilecessor;  but  at  present,  iu  addition  to  this  labor  (by  no  means 
Ught  to  one  connected  with  the  service  so  short  a  time),  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  to  reconl  several  very  important  events  that  have 
taken  place  in  his  Department  during  the  ])reseut  administration. 
Some  of  these  have  been  consummated  since  the  termination  of  the  last 
flflcal  year;  bat  nevertheless  it  is  deemed  proi>er  to  recoaut  their  pro- 
gress ap  to  the  time  of  this  report 

Your  attention  is  first  called  to  these  as  they  snccessively  occarred: 
The  opening  of  Oklahoma;  the  succeessful  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with 
the  Sionx  Indians  of  Dakota,  and  the  tidvent  into  the  Union  of  the  foor 
new  States,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wasliiugton,  and  Montana, 
none  having  entered  previonsly  for  thirteen  years. 

OKLAHOMA. 

DOMAIN. 

Congress,  by  the  act  of  March  1,  1889  (25  Stata.,  735),  ratified  an 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  thou  Secretary  of  thelnterior  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  with  the  duly  authorized  delegation  of  the  Muscogee 
or  Creek  Nation  of  Indians,  whereby,  iu  couNideration  of  $2,280,857.10| 
these  Indians  ceded  to  the  United  States  complete  title  to  the  west  half 
of  their  domain,  containing  3,402,450.98  acres,  lying  in  the  Indian  Tcr- 
rftoiy. 

By  section  12  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  2, 1889  (25 
Stats^  lOM),  the  Seminole  Nation  of  Indians,  in  consideration  of 
$l|912y942.Q2|  released  and  conveyed  to  the  United  States  all  their 
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title  and  claim  to  certain  lands  in  tbe  Indian  Territory  ceded  by  t 
Indians  to  the  United  States  by  article  3,  treaty  of  lS6ii  (14  Statil*, ' 
containing  an  area  of  2,037.4140L\  Thus  tbe  aggregate  of  tliese  two 
cessions  is  5,439,86a.G0  acres.  By  the  thirteenth  section  of  tbifl  appro* 
priatiou  act,  provision  was  made  that  the  lauds  so  acquired,  except  the 
sixteenth  and  thirtysixth  sections,  should  bt^  opened  for  settlement  by 
proclamation  of  the  President,  and  disposed  of  to  actual  settlers  unci 
the  homestead  laws  only.  But  it  was  found  upon  careful  examinatid 
that  of  all  these  lands  so  acquired  3,552,064.13  acres  were  in  the 
L^ possession  and  occupancy  of  various  other  Indian  tribes,  under  Iawb 
r  treaties,  or  executive  orders,  and  that  only  1,887,706.47  acres 
unoccupied  and  in  condition  to  be  opened. 

The  proclamation  required  by  the  law  was  issued   by  the  Pr 
dent  on  March  23,  1889,  in  which  the  boundaries  of  the  unoccupii 
portion  of  the  land  were  carefully  described.    It  was  opened  to  i 
ment  at  and  after  the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon  of  the  22d  day  of  Apr 
following.    This  portion  of  territory  was  surrounded  entirely  by  other^ 
lands  in  possession  of  Indian  tribes,  and  was  inaccessible,  Dece.Hsari); 
except  by  passage  over  these  reservations.    Among  these  was 
**  Cherokee  Outlet,''  stretching  along  the  northern  border,  some  CO  mUe^ 
wide,  and  extending  to  the  southern  line  of  Kansas. 

I  WANT  OP  TERRITOEIAL  OOYEENMENT. 

Unfortunately  Congress  had  prepared  no  system  of  goverameot  foe 
this  domain  of  Oklahoma,  such  a-s  other  Territories  enjoy.  There  was 
neither  governor  nor  secretary,  neither  United  8tat-es  commissioner,  nor 
notary  public,  nor  justice  of  the  peace.  The  jurisdiction,  It  In  true,  of 
the  United  States  courts  of  Texas,  of  Kansas,  and  of  Arkansas  es* 
tended  over  this  domain  as  well  as  over  much  other  territory  from  whtok 
this  had  been  taken ;  but  these  courts  were  at  a  great  dlstanoe  ttom 
Oklahoma,  and  had  jurisdiction  only  of  crimes  punishable  by  dealliotr 
Imprisonment  at  hard  labor.  There  was  established  also  by  tbe  ictof 
Congress  approved  March  1,  1889  (25  Stats.,  784),  a  United  BMm 
court,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  whole  Indian  Territocyi 
bounded  by  the  States  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  the  Terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico,  to  which  is  given  exclusive  original  JarindJetloa 
over  all  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States  committ^  witUa 
the  Territory,  so  defined,  not  punishable  by  death  or  imprii^onmeDtal 
yiard  labor,  and  in  all  civil  cases  between  citizens  of  the  United  StaM 
'residents  of  the  Indian  Territory,  or  between  citizens  of  any  S^mM 
or  Territory  therein  and  any  citizen  or  person  or  persons  reeidliif  or 
found  in  the  Indian  Territory,  when  the  value  of  the  thing  in  ooQti9» 
versy,  or  damages,  or  money  claimed,  amounts  to  tlOO  or  mod^ 
or  where  the  controversy  arises  out  of  mining  rights  not  exee<Mliiig  io 
Lvalue  $100^  but  the  jurisdiction  docs  not  extend  to  contravermoai  b^wooo 
bersonB  of  Indian  blood  only.  ^^j 
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Under  this  same  act  an  attorney  and  marshal  for  this  Territorial  court 
were  legally  appointed,  the  marshal  having  power  to  appoint  one  or 
more  deputies,  having  the  power  to  perform  the  like  duties  and  be 
zemovable  as  other  deputy  marshals.  There  were  two  terms  of  the 
ooart  to  be  held,  each  at  Muscogee,  in  the  Territory,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  April  and  September,  and  such  special  sessions  as  might 
be  necessary  for  the  dispatch  of  the  business  of  the  court  at  such 
time  as  the  judge  might  deem  expedient,  with  power  of  adjournment. 
The  marshals  ofthe  other  United  States  courts  located  in  the  surround- 
ing States  also  had  power  to  enter  and  serve  process  within  Oklahoma  for 
offenses  where,  as  above  mentioned,  those  courts  had  jurisdiction. 
Beyond  this,  very  defective  system  for  a  new  settlement,  where  many 
contentions  do  not  arise  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  dollars  in  value, 
there  is  no  law  to  be  judicially  administered,  and  no  one  but  a  marshal 
of  a  distant  United  States  court  with  executive  power ;  and  this  is,  or 
should  be,  limited  by  his  writ. 

THE  LAKD  OFFICES. 

At  the  same  time  with  the  proclamation  and  by  force  thereof,  there 
were  established  two  land  offices,  one  at  Guthrie  and  the  other  at  King 
Fisher  stage  station,  to  provide  a  site  for  each  of  which  a  small  portion 
of  land  was  reserved.  In  preparation  for  the  opening  of  these  there 
were  appointed  registers  and  receivers  for  the  respective  offices,  ex- 
perienced clerks  were  sent  out  from  the  General  Land  Office  to  assist 
in  the  opening  business,  and  two  inspectors  were  commissioned  to  have 
the  land-offloe  buildings  erected  and  to  supervise  and  direct  everything 
that  would  tend  to  the  effectual  establishment  and  peaceful  preserva- 
tion of  general  law  and  order. 

Upon  due  request,  a  military  force  also  was  detailed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  keep  the  people  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Cherokee 
onUetf  and  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Oklalioma,  until  noon  of  April  22. 
Fori  apon  the  proclamation  being  maile  that  this  territory  would  be 
opened,  many  thousands  of  citizens  had  gathered  upon  its  borders, 
each  eager  to  gain  an  early  and  profitable  claim  under  the  homestead 
laws.  Under  instructions  from  tliis  office,  on  consultation  with  the 
Secietaiy  of  War,  Mr.  Pickler,  one  of  the  inspectors  mentioned,  pro- 
ceeded to  his  task  promptly,  had  the  buildings  for  the  land  offices  pre- 
pared for  erection,  placed  uiK)n  wagons,  and  conveyed  into  the  Indian 
Territory  ready  for  **the  opening;"  and  upon  the  stated  day  the  offices 
were  opened,  the  land  officers  and  their  clerks  were  in  their  places,  the 
boeineBS  of  the  Government  was  promptly  commenced  and  has  ever 
flinoe  been  performed. 

The  great  body  of  the  people,  with  that  respect  for  law  which  marks 
oar  citizens,  awaited  the  hour  allowed  for  th(Mr  advent  into  the  Terri- 
tory ;  those  to  the  north,  in  the  mean  time  having  been  permitted  to 
\  OTer  the  Ohcrokee  outlet  to  the  northern  border  o!l  OWdSiim^^ 
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itself.  When  the  liour  fixed  by  the  proclamation  arrived  these  great 
multitudes  rapidly  advanced;  some  by  railroads,  some  by  private  con- 
veyances, some  on  horseback,  and  many  on  foot,  and  seized  and  occu- 
pied their  homesteads  literally  upon  the  run.  Although,  of  course,  the 
rush  was  very  great  and  the  desire  of  each  person  was  to  secure  the 
best  claim  possible,  it  is  a  most  honorable  and  memorable  fact  that 
the  0[>euing  of  so  hirge  an  amount  of  land  was  attended  with  the  loss  of 
but  very  few  lives,  and  these,  two  or  three,  occurred  from  personal  com- 
bats. It  may  be  said  without  the  least  exaggeration  that  between  the 
hour  of  noon  and  the  setting  of  the  sun  there  were  established  in  this 
domain  towns  and  cities,  each  of  several  thousand  inhabitants,  and  that 
a  great  part  of  the  whole  Territory  was  claimed  and  settled  upon.  The 
seed  of  these  hours  of  planting  has  already  developed  there  into  won- 
derful results  of  Christian  American  civilization. 

ILLEGALITIES. 

But  the  observance  of  law  was  not  universal.  It  is  to  be  deplored 
that  while  this  great  body  of  our  people  were  obeying  the  laws,  and 
patiently  submitting  to  a  military  piitrol  force  they  could  have  over- 
powered, there  had  crept  into  the  Territory  a  number  of  iudi\idnals 
who,  before  the  hour  iippointod,  selected  town-sites  and  homestead 
claims,  and,  by  this  illegal  opportunity,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of 
others,  attempted,  at  the  ap])ointed  hour  of  noon,  to  establish  these 
sites  and  claims  in  defiance  both  of  the  proclamation  and  the  statute 
under  which  it  was  framed,  which  latter  reads  as  follows : 

*  *  *  Until  said  lauds  arn  opeucd  for  sottlemeut  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
President)  no  person  shall  he  permitted  to  enter  upon  and  occupy  the  mum,  and  no  penoo 
violating  this  provision  shall  he  permitted  ^o  enter  any  of  said  lands  or  acqaire  any 

right  thereto. 

One  town  site  was  thus  illegally  attempted  to  be  laid  at  Oathrie,  and 
certain  valuable  quarter  sections  around  it  to  be  secured  by  the  same 
persons  who  had  seized  upon  the  town  site ;  and  it  was  claimed  that 
even  a  number  of  the  United  States  oificers  themselves,  who  had 
been  permitted  to  enter  the  Territory  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  i>eace,  or  otherwise  oflicially  acting,  took  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion to  claim  tracts  of  land  they  had  selected  betbre  the  hour  allowedi 
or  connived  at  the  illegal  actions  of  others  in  this  respect.  Theee 
others  had  obtained  entrance  under  one  pretense  or  another.  But  uh 
asmuch  as  these  questions  may  yet  come  betbre  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  decision,  the  matter  will  not  be  here  further  discussed  thu 
to  say  there  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  no  legislation  ratifying  any  ads 
these  law-breakers  have  done  in  disregard  of  justice  and  lair  trealmanS 
and  to  the  injury  of  the  laNV-nbidini^  citizens. 

MUNICIPAL  GOVKRNMENT. 

But  in  nddition  to  those  from  a  disrr^gard  of  this  prohibition  of  (he 
proclamation  there  arose  other  diMculties  affecting  titles  and  good  gov- 
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ernment  from  the  want  of  established  laws.    These  concern  particularly 
the  titles  of  the  town  sites. 

Section  13  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1889,  contains  the  following  provis- 
ion respecting  town  sites  in  Oklahoma : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  after  said  proclamation  and  not  before,  permit 
Mitry  of  said  lauds  for  town  sites,  under  sections  *<{387  and  2;{r^,  Revised  Statutes 
United  States,  but  no  such  entry  shall  embrace  more  than  one-half  section  of  laud. 

Inasmach  as  the  two  sections  just  mentioned  designate  certain  town 
or  other  officials  who  alone  can  apply  to  make  town-site  entries,  and  as 
no  Territorial  or  State  goyprnment,  having  authority  to  provide  for  snch 
officials  exists  in  the  Territory,  it  has  been  held  by  the  Commissioner  of 
tbe  General  Land  Office  that  no  snch  entries  can  be  made  there  until 
farther  legislation  by  Congress. 

The  sections  last  above  referred  to  require  that  to  eifect  a  town-site 
entry  the  town  shall  be  incorporated,  in  which  case  the  entry  may  be 
made  by  the  corporate  authorities,  for  which  the  mayor  may  act ;  or  if 
the  town  is  not  incorporated  that  the  judge  of  the  county  court  for  the 
eonnty  in  which  said  town  is  situated  may  make  entry.  Bnt  as  there 
are  neither  laws  for  incorporating  town  nor  eonnty  organizations  exist- 
ing in  Oklahoma,  it  does  not  appear  possible  for  entries  to  be  elfected 
nuder  said  sections.  The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
however,  directed  the  register  and  receiver  at  each  of  the  land  offices 
to  report  the  same  and  await  further  instructions  before  allowing  entries. 
The  subject  will  be  found  discussed  at  length  in  his  report. 

Thirteen  applications  for  town-site  entries  ha<l  been  ma<le  up  to  the 
SOth  of  Jane  in  the  Guthrie  district  and  seventeen  in  the  King  Fisher 
Station  district,  making  thirty  in  all  in  the  Territory.  Of  these  appli- 
cations eight  have  been  rejected  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  on  account  of  gross  informality,  and  the  twenty-two  rumaiu- 
ing  were  without  definite  action. 

Immediately  upon  the  oi>ening  of  the  Territory,  on  these  sites  there 
grew  np  villages,  towns,  and  I  may  say  cities. 

POPULATION  OF  OKLAHOMA. 

A  careful  estimate,  based  upon  the  judgment  of  reliable  men  of  the 
Territory,  makes  the  present  population  of  Oklahoma,  in  n>iui<l  nnm- 
ben»|  tfO,U0O,  of  which  1^0,1^00  persons  are  distributed  aiiioii^j:  twenty- 
eight  towns,  the  largest  of  which  are^ 

Onthrie  (inoladiDg  Kast  nud  Wodt  Oiitbrio  and  Capitol  Hill) H,  000 

Kinff  Kiaher  anil  LiHbou :{,('00 

Oklahuiua City  (iucluding  South  Okluhoiiia  City) r>, lUU 

Tlie  Territory  (•x)ntains  twenty-nine  schools  and  tliirty-rijrht  cliiirolies 
SDcl  publishes  twenty -two  newspapers.  The  number  of  sclnMil^  and 
ohurches  does  not  inclndo  a  tew  that  are  outside  ol'town  linuts,  data 
mm  to  these  nut  being  i-eadil>  obtainable. 
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At  the  largest  of  these  towns  there  has  been  organized  muiiiciptl 
government  by  the  volnotary  action  of  the  citizens.  From  what  baa 
been  said  it  i^an  be  perceived  that  there  has  been  no  law  other  than  that 
of  fielf'protection  npon  which  these  so-called  municipal  governments 
rest  ^Nevertheless  there  ai^  mayors,  city  couucilB,  tax-collectors,  and 
city  marshals  and  a  conrt  in  the  nature  of  an  arbitration  board ;  but  tt 
is  obvious  this  must  all  rest  upon  a  common  consent  and  the  right  of 
the  sovereign  Government  to  preserve  the  peace  in  this  unarganlsed 
domain. 

Affairs  have  so  far  proceeded  with  great  regularity  and  with  a  degrefl 
of  quietude  little  to  have  been  expected  from  the  conditions  ander 
which  ^he  domain  was  opened.  The  reason  of  its  being  opened  al  an, 
without  waiting  for  a  definite  government,  was  because  there  bad  al- 
ready gathered  on  the  borders,  in  anticipation  of  the  event,  maoj 
thousand  persons  who  claimed  that  it  had  been  understood  that  as  soon 
as  the  Territory  was  paid  for  it  should  be  given  to  the  settlera.  Thi« 
claim  both  the  action  of  Congress  and  tlie  public  press  gave  great 
reason  to  be  maiutaineil.  It  was  feared  there  would  be  bloodabed  wttt 
the  Territory  not  opened,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  troops  would  have 
been  able  to  restrain  the  people  from  attempting  at  that  time  to  doquiit 
settlements  upon  these  lands. 

The  evils  that  have  resulted  from  the  opening  have  so  far  beea  light 
compared  with  what  probably  would  have  been  the  result  bad  the  pn»* 
lamation  not  been  made ;  but  it  is  obvious,  and  1  hereby  recommend  IB 
your  most  serious  consideration  and  recommendation  to  Congresa,  Ikal 
a  Territorial  government  should  be  established,  with  the  usual  oflloea 
to  rule  over  this  domaiu  and  the  people  thereof.    It  would  be  testing  tli6 
reverence  for  law  and  the  good  morals,  of  even  Americans,  beyond  iira- 
dence  or  reason  to  leave  them  in  their  present  condition  longer  ttiaa 
necessary  j  and  the  use  of  the  military  there  shouUl  not  be  resoirlcd  m 
a  day  longer  than  the  protection  of  life  and  property  der  whect 

there  is  no  law  judicially  administered.    Amoug  the  flrsi .......-,  -i  Coa* 

gress  should  be  one  formulating  a  system  of  government  for  a  Tecri- 
tory  and  such  curative  acts  as  may  be  deemed  best;  providitig  ooarts 
of  minor  original  jurisdiction,  ns  well  as  the  higher  courts  near  Ibe  ma- 
ter of  population ;  regulating  towns  and  cities,  and  eatabUshing  Cba 
predominance  of  civil  law. 

Of  course  contests  over  the  land  entries,  etc.,  will  in  due  course  «f 
procedure  come  before  the  local  land  olBcers,  the  Commissioner  of  t]i# 
General  Land  Office,  and  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  flail 
adjudication;  but  even  these  questions  might  be  greatly  le«i«eit«d aad 
the  labors  of  officers  much  lightened  by  the  establishment  of  some  Itgl^ 
Idtive  rule  by  which  they  are  to  be  adjudged. 


J 
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THE  SIOUX  COMMISSION. 

The  Sioaz  Commission  has  not  yet  made  its  report,  but  its  work  hav- 
ing been  condncted  largely  under  supervision  of  this  Department,  I  am 
able  to  state  its  progress  and  the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose.  It 
has  acquired  the  consent  of  the  Sioux  Nation  to  the  act  of  Oougress 
whereby  a  vast  domain  will  have  been  transferred  to  the  United  States 
upon  the  payment  promised  therefor.  The  Commission  is  composed  of 
Hon.  Charles  Foster,  of  Ohio,  chairman  ;  General  George  Crook,  of  the 
United  States  Army ;  and  the  Hon.  William  Warner,  late  member  of 
Congress  from  Missouri,  who  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their  du- 
ties with  enthusiasm  and  prosecuted  them  amid  very  great  difficulties 
and  with  remarkable  success. 

This  Commission  was  originated,  it  may  be  said,  under  two  separate 
acts  of  Congress,  both  dated  March  2,  1889.  The  one  (25  Statutes, 
page  888)  entitled  "An  act  to  divide  a  portion  of  the  Sioux  Nation  of 
Indians  in  Dakota  into  separate  reservations  and  to  secure  the  relin- 
qnishment  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  remainder,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Under  this  act,  by  section  28  it  was  provided : 

Thmt  this  act  shall  tal-e  effa-'t  only  iipo:i  thn  accopt:iuoo  thereof  and  consent  thereto 
by  the  different  hands  of  the  Sioux  Nation  of  Indians,  in  manner  and  form  prescribed 
by  the  twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  betwern  the  United  States  and  said  Sionx  Indians 
oonolnded  April  twenty-ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eij^ht,  which  said  accept- 
anoe  and  consent  shall  l»o  made  known  hy  proclamation  hy  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  upon  satisfactory  proof  ])resented  to  him  that  the  same  has  been  ob- 
tained in  the  manner  and  form  required  by  said  twelfth  article  of  said  treaty ;  which 
proof  eball  be  presented  to  him  within  one  year  from  the  ]>aAsage  of  this  act,  and 
upon  failnro  of  sach  proof  ami  proclamation  this  act  l>ecomcs  of  uo  effect  and  null 
and  Toid. 

By  the  twenty-ninth  section  it  was  provided : 

That  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  othcr- 
wiee  appropriated,  the  sum  of  twenty-live  thousand  dollars  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  neoetsary,  which  sum  sliall  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
9/  tk§  Interior,  for  procuring  the  assent  of  the  Sioux  Indians  to  this  act  provided  in 
section  twenty-seven. 

Evidently  the  desipjnatiou  of  section  twenty -seven  was  a  clerical  error, 
r  as  it  was  section  twenty-ei^ht  that  provided  tor  obtaining  this  assent, 
and  twenty-seven  had  no'  relation  to  the  mat  ter. 

The  other  act  was  the  appropriation  bill  (25  Stats.  U.  S.,  1005),  ap- 
r    proved  March  2, 18S0. 

Therein  it  was  provided : 

That  the  Prendcnt  of  the  United  Statee  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  ap- 

^    point  three  commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  negotiations  andafjreemente 

|k    with  the  Sionx  Indians  occupy  in;;  the  f;rcat  Sionx  Indian  Keservation  in  Dakota  for 

i     A  (iall  and  complete  cession  and  relinquishment  to  the  United  States  of  a  portion  of 

their  reservation,  and  to  divide  thn  remainder  into  separate  reservations,  and  for 

ineh  other  pnrposo  as  they  may  find  uooesHary  touching  said  reservation  ;  and  eueh 

t^retmemtMf  when  made,  to  be  by  them  submitted  to  the  first  session,  Fifty -frst  Congress^ 

Ab89 ^22 
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for  ratification ;  and  to  carry  out  this  provision  the  sam  of  twenty-five  thonsand 
dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  found  necessary,  to  be  expended  ander  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  hereby  appropriated,  this  amount  to  be 
immediately  available :  Provided,  That  the  pay  of  such  commissioners  shall  not  ex- 
ceed ten  dollars  per  day  exclusive  of  traveling  expenses. 

These  two  acts  coucerning  the  same  8abjeot*matter,  passed  on  the 
same  day,  with  an  appropriation  in  each  of  $25,000.  were  deemed  to  be 
substantially  one  act,  and  to  be  carried  into  effect  in  such  manner  as 
would  best  serve  the  purpose  in  view ;  and  it  was  thereupon  considered 
to  be  the  best  plan  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  apiM>int 
the  commissioners  named  in  the  appropriation  act,  whicli  was  accord- 
ingly done,  the  commissioners  being  the  persons  already  named,  who, 
as  soon  as  they  were  qualified,  were  made  the  instruments  for  pro- 
curing the  assent  of  the  Sioux  Indians  to  the  act  first  above  men- 
tioned. 

Thus  it  was  possible  for  the  commissioners,  first,  under  the  instrao- 
tions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  procure  the  assent  of  the  Sioux 
Indians  to  the  act  first  mentioned  in  the  manner  therein  provided ;  or, 
failing  in  that,  to  be  subject  to  further  instructions  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  appropriation  act. 

Thereupon  instructions  were  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
as  to  the  manner  of  submitting  the  act  for  procuring  the  assent  of  the 
Sioux  Indians,  and  the  Oommission  acted  directly  under  these  instrae- 
tions  and  no  others. 

The  act  was  thus  submitted  at  the  different  agencies;  was  folly  ex- 
pounded to  the  Indians  there  assembled ;  and,  after  a  long  discussion 
and  much  hesitation,  extending  ovei'some  weeks,  the  same  was  assented 
to  by  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  Indians,  as  required  under  the 
aei. 

The  full  purpose  of  both  acts  having  thus  been  attained,  the  Commis- 
sion did  not  pursue  its  labors  further,  and  now  remains  to  be  dissolved 
after  its  report  to  the  President,  and  when  he  may  become  convinced 
upon  satisfactory  proof  that  the  work  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
manner  and  form  required  by  the  twelfth  article  of  this  statute,  <w« 
if  deemed  necessary,  to  report  to  Congress  the  action  taken  and  the 
results  attained. 

The  total  amount  of  land  of  this  reservation  thus  ceded  to  the  United 
States  is  about  9,000,000  acres.  Most  of  it  must  yet  be  surveyed,  and 
contracts  are  now  being  made  for  this  purpose  so  that  it  may  be  opened 
to  settlers  at  an  early  day. 

By  section  21,  of  chapter  405,  March  2, 1889  (25  U.  S.  Stats.,  896J, 
all  this  land,  outside  the  separate  reservations,  is  restored  to  the 
public  domain,  except  three  islands  named,  severally,  American,  Fanii 
ami  Niobrara  Islands,  and  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  United  BM» 
to  actual  settlers  only  under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  law, 
(except  section  2301  thereof,  which  relates  to  former  right  to  pie- 
empt),  and  under  the  law  relating  to  town  sites ;  provided  that  esel 
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settler  under  the  homestead  act  shall  pay  for  his  land,  in  addition  to 
the  fees,  $1.25  for  all  land  disposed  of  within  the  first  three  years 
after  taking;  effect  of  this  act ;  and  the  sam  of  75  ceuts  per  acre  for 
lands  disposed  of  the  next  two  years  following  thereafter,  and  50  cents 
per  acre  for  the  residue ;  and  shall  be  entitled  to  patent  according  to 
said  homestead  laws  and  after  full  payment  for  said  lands ;  but  the 
rights  of  honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  late  civil 
war,  under  sections  2304  and  2305,  Bevised  Statutes,  shall  not  be 
abridged  except  as  to  said  sums.  It  is  further  provided  in  said  act 
(p.  897)  that  any  conveyance  of  said  lands  so  taken  as  homestead, 
or  any  contract  touching  the  same  or  lien  thereon,  created  prior  to  the 
date  of  final  entry,  shall  be  null  and  void. 

There  are  other  provisions  relating  to  the  general  subject  it  is  not 
necessary  to  cite  here. 

There  will  be  the  same  pressure  by  the  people  to  occupy  these  desirable 
lauds  that  was  felt  at  Oklahoma,  but  inasmuch  as  this  territory  is  within 
the  boundaries  of  South  Dakota,  it  will  not  be  without  government,  as 
was  Oklahoma,  and  no  great  difficulty  is  anticipated  upon  its  being  re- 
stored to  the  public  domain.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  season 
for  plowing  and  planting  in  this  portion  of  Southern  Dakota  is  much 
earlier  than  is  generally  known,  the  plowing  commencing  as  early  as 
February,  and  the  planting  completed  by  the  end  of  March.  These 
fiusts  would  seem  to  require  an  earlier  proclamation,  and  by  that  procla- 
mation land-offices  must  be  established  as  authorized  by  act  of  Con- 
grees. 

I  think  it  my  duty  in  connection  with  this  work  to  compliment  highly 
the  energy,  intelligence,  and  courage  with  which  the  commissioners 
performed  their  labors.  There  are  no  Indians  within  our  borders 
that  have  more  ability,  intelligence,  and  shrewdness  than  the  Sioux, 
of  Dakota.  In  war  and  peace  they  have  shown  themselves  to  bo  for- 
midable opponents  to  the  white  man,  and  in  the  recent  negotiations 
they  met  the  Government  at  every  point  with  strong  argumeiitH  and 
diplomacy  of  a  high  order.  They  yielded,  however,  to  the  logic  and 
persuasion  of  the  commissioners,  who  were  indefatigable  in  presenting 
to  them  the  favorable  features  for  a  cession;  fortunately,  it  may  be  said, 
for  the  great  State  within  which  the  reservation  lies,  lint  not  alone 
will  South  Dakota  and  the  neighboring  country  be  advanced  thereby; 
the  SioQx  will  also  l>e  much  benefited,  for  the  breaking  up  of  this  great 
nation  of  Indians  into  smaller  parts  and  segregating  from  the  national 
domain  separate  reservations  for  each  of  said  parts  marks  a  long  step 
toward  the  disintegration  of  their  tribal  life  and  will  help  them  for- 
ward to  their  lands  in  severalty;  settling  down  to  civilized  habits  and 
pamuita  and  earning  their  support  by  their  individual  daily  labor. 

The  censas  of  .the  Sioux  Nation  of  Indians,  tor  which  provision  is 
\  made  by  a  clause  in  the  Indian  appropriation  iu;t  of  March  2,  1889,  is 
-  BOW  being  taken  by  a  special  agent  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
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THE  FOUR  NEW  STATES. 

By  an  act  of  the  last  Congress  (25  Stats.,  676),  entitled  '*An  act 
to  i)rovide  for  the  division  of  Dakota  into  two  States,  and  to  enable  the 
people  of  Xorth  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington  to 
form  constitutions  and  State  governments  and  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  and  to  make  dona- 
tions of  public  lands  to  such  States,''  approved  February  22, 1889,  was 
inaugurated  the  opportunity  which  has  been  gladly  improved  by  the 
people  of  the  Territories  named,  and  has  resulted  in  the  entrance, 
of  four  new  States  into  the  Union.  The  history  of  this  transition  should 
have  place  in  this  report,  as  up  to  the  admission  of  the  States  the  re- 
sponsibility  for  the  welfare,  peace,  and  protection  of  these  Territories 
rested  largely  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  the  direction 
of  the  President. 

By  proclamation  of  the  governors  of  the  Territories  named,  an  elec- 
tion was  ordered  of  delegates  to  conventions  in  each  of  the  proposed 
States,  to  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  second  Monday  in  May  of 
the  present  year,  which  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  15th  of  April 
These  delegates  met  at  the  seats  of  government  of  each  of  said  Ter- 
ritories (except  the  delegates  electa  in  South  Dakota,  who  met  at  the 
city  of  Sioux  Falls)  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  and,  after  organization 
declared,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  said  proposed  StateS;  that  they 
adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and,  as  they  were  there- 
upon authorized  to  do,  formed  constitutions  and  State  govemmentfi  for 
the  proposed  States  respectively. 

As  provided  it  might  be,  however,  at  the  election  for  the  delegates 
to  tlie  constitutional  convention  in  South  Dakota  a  majority  of  votes 
was  cast  for  the  Sioux  Falls  constitution,  and  it  thereupon  became  the 
duty  of  the  convention  which  assembled  at  Sioux  Falls  to  resubmit  to 
the  people  of  South  Dakota,  for  ratification  or  rejection  at  the  sabee- 
quent  election,  the  constitution  framed  at  Sioux  Falls  and  adopted 
November  3, 1885.  The  constitutions  adopted  bj'^  the  conventions  were, 
as  required,  submitted  at  an  election  held  on  the  first  Taesdi^'  in 
October,  together  with  certain  articles  and  propositions  separately  sab- 
mitted. 

Upon  the  certificates  of  the  several  governors  stating  that  the  elec- 
tion returns  showed  a  majority  of  legal  votes  cast  had  been  for  theeos- 
stitution  in  each  proposed  State,  the  President  having  found  said  State 
governments  republican  in  form  and  that  all  the  provisions  of  the  act 
had  been  complied  with  in  the  formation  thereof,  by  appropriate prodi- 
mations  declared  these  several  commonwealths  admitted  into  the  Unioo 
on  equal  footing  with  the  original  States.  N^orth  Dakota  and  Sontfc 
Dakota  were  thus  admitted  Xovember  2,  Montana  November  8,  and 
Washington,  November  11,  1889. 

The  admission  of  these  Stiites  will  add  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
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States  ei^ht  Senators  and  to  the  Hoase  of  Representatives  five  mem- 
bers. The  Stat«  of  Washington  contains  an  area  of  38,726,400  aeres, 
and  has  a  population  of  275,000.  The  State  of  Montana  contains 
03,273,600  acres,  with  a  population  of  185,306.  The  State  of  ^orth 
Dakota  contains  an  area  of  45,696,000  acres,  and  h<as  a  population  of 
271,000,  while  South  Dakota  contains  49,708,800  acres,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  379,000.  The  new  States  are  all  intersected  by  one  of  the  great 
railroad  arteries  running  to  the  Pacific,  and  by  their  mineral  and  agri- 
cnltnral  resources  promise  to  become  among  the  wealthiest  in  the  Uniou. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  the  importance  of  so  groat  an  ad- 
vance of  the  Republic  as  is  exhibited  by  this  increase  of  States.  No 
hardier  or  more  intelligent  people  can  be  found  in  any  portion  of 
the  country  than  have  been  carried  to  these  new  fields  of  enterprise 
bj'  their  energy  and  love  of  freedom.  Their  attachment  to  the  Union 
is  unquestionably  as  strong  as  that  of  the  people  of  the  older  States, 
and  although  they  may  be  now  distant  from  the  pres(»nt  great  commer- 
cial markets,  their  love  of  the  nation  will  not  be  diminished,  and  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  but  few  years  will  pass  before  the  center  of  popula- 
tion will  have  advanced  quite  to  their  own  borders. 

During  the  summer  that  the  elections  for  these  four  new  States  were 
held,  the  Territories  of  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico  adopted  con- 
stitutions ready  to  become  States  also,  if  acceptable  to  Congress. 

CHEROKEE  COMMISSION. 

Before  proceeding  to  review  and  present  the  business  of  the  different 
bareans  of  the  Department,  in  their  order,  it  is  deemed  de(>irable  to 
report  progress  under  the  Cherokee  Commission ;  particularly  as  the 
results  of  the  labors  of  this  Comukission  will  be  connected  with  Okhv- 
homa,  and  may  add  more  territory  to  that  district,  all  to  be  brought 
under  one  territorial  government. 

This  Commission  is  established  under  the  same  act  that  authorized 
the  opening  of  Oklahoma.  (Approved  March  2, 1889,  25  Stats.  U.  S., 
p.  1005.) 

It  is  authorized  to  negotiate  with  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  with  all 
Other  Indians  owning  or  claiming  lands  lying  west  of  the  ninety-sixth  de- 
gree of  longitude  in  the  Indian  Territory,  for  the  cession  to  the  United 
States  of  all  their  title,  claim,  or  interest  of  every  kind  or  character  in 
and  to  said  land,  and  any  and  all  agreements  resulting  from  such  nego- 
tiations shall  be  reported  to  the  President,  and  by  him  to  Congress  at 
ita  next  session,  and  to  the  council  or  councils  oi'  the  ''  nation  or  nations, 
tribe  or  tribes,  agreeing  to  the  same  for  ratification ;  "  and  it  is — 

Antborixed  to  mibmit  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  the  ]>roposition  that  8ai<l  nation 
■ImII  oede  to  the  United  Statos,  in  the  manner  and  with  the  etKert.  afonHuid,  all  the 
tiabts  of  Mid  nation  in  said  landA  npon  the  same  terms  an  to  jiaymont  as  is  ])ruvidod 
Ib  ib«  sgnemaDt  made  with  the  Creek  Indians  of  dato  January  niucLiv'nth,  iM^htoon 
id  aigbty-nine,  and  ratified  by  the  present  Congress;  and  iisaid  Churukee 
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NaHoQ  shall  wsvept^  and  b^  ftot  of  its  legislative  authorityp  duly  pii«<4,  mtliy  lb* 
Btttue,  the  said  lands  shall  thiireupoa  become  a  part  of  tho  pnbUc  doraftla  for  1\m  |Mif- 
pos<3of  such  di«posttton  as  is  herein  provided,  and  the  Pr(>8ident  in  t^atbori£>iNS  mi 
thereiiflor  us  ho  may  deem  advisable,  by  proolamation,  to  open  tuiid  Uiid«  to  i 
intent  in  the  same  inaDner  and  to  the  same  effeol,  »«  in  this  not  providedi  eooeermof 
the  lands  acquired  frotu  Aaid  Creek  iDdlant,  bat  until  said  latidji  ar«  opened  for  settle 
meat  by  proclamation  of  the  President,  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  eat«r  itpoo 
and  occupy  the  same^  and  no  person  violating  this  provision  shall  be  pemllted  Is 
eutor  any  of  said  lauds  or  acquire  any  right  thereto. 

By  this  act  the  President  is  alao  authorized  to  establish  laud  diRtricbk 
not  to  exceed  two,  and  appoint  the  usual  registei^s  and  receivers. 

The  Commission  selected  consisted,  when  it  began  its  work,  ut  Irca, 
Lucius Fairchild,  of  Wisconsin, chairman;  General  John  F.  Qartmnfi, 
of  Pennsjlvaniaf  and  the  Hon*  Alfred  U.  Wilson,  of  Arkanaaa.  Bit 
since  the  lamented  death  of  General  Hartranft,  his  place  liaa  beea  MM 
by  Hon»  Warren  G,  Sayre,  of  Indiana. 

They  have  visited  the  Indian  Territory,  and  have  been  engaged  in 
preliminary  coaferences  and  correspondence  with  the  vaiiooa  tribeaaf 
Indians  claiming  the  land.  There  seems  to  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
most  of  them  to  relinquish  their  property  for  the  price  wbich  the  Com* 
mission  is  willing  to  ofiter ;  but  the  Oherokees  have  not  yet  8howii  adi^^ 
Bition  to  cede  their  lauds  at  any  price.  It  has  come  to  the  knowledgeof 
the  Secretary,  through  the  Commission  and  otherwise,  that  Primsiptl 
Chief  Mayes,  of  the  Cherokees,  has  advocated  a  continuance  of  a  Imm 
lor  grazing  upon  the  lauds  within  the  ♦*  Cherokee  Outlet,''  rather  Uian  to 
transfer  that  property,  or  any  claim  that  the  Indians  may  have  oi  ^ 
to  the  United  States, 

The  history  of  the  tract  called  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  which  is  the 
principal  portion  of  the  land  to  be  opened,  is  given  in  a  letter  addreved 
to  the  Cherokee  Commission,  dated  October  20,  1S30,  and  herefo  so- 
nexed.  It  is  that  portion  of  land  heretofore  mentioned  which  lies 
between  Oklahoma  and  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  containa,  after  ds- 
ducting  all  previous  portions  thereof  assigned  to  other  Intliaiis  and  Ibr 
which  the  Cherokees  were  paid,  over  7,000,000  acres;  which  at  the  [irioe 
of  81.25  an  acre,  after  deducting  all  previous  payments,  u 
duce  for  the  Cherokees  $7,113,840,  a  fund  the  income  ftom  wi 
per  cent.,  would  give  them  over  $350,000  a  year,  to  be  paid  by  the  Diiitcd 
States,  whose  credit  it  is  not  necessary  to  eulogise. 

It  would  l)e  a  great  boon  to  the  country  if  this  vast  and  fertile  Ml 
could  1x5  retleemed  from  the  use  now  made  of  it  for  merely  himLLng  cat- 
tle by  persons  to  whom  illegal  leases  have  been  made,  and  iu  conoecKiim 
with  Oklahoma  and  the  other  territory  the  Indians  are  witling  to  c«d«, 
could  be  transformed  into  a  State,  where  law  would  prevail  and  hosts 
might  be  established;  where  the  fertility  of  the  land  would  he  devet- 
oped  and  a  thriving  American  population  nurtured. 

I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  a  corporation,  sueh  as  we  lind  i 
bers  throughout  our  country,  established  under  soma  Stale  U^^ 
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no  individual  reAponsibility  resting  upon  the  members  of  it,  and  whose 
assets  are  chiefly  the  cattle  they  have  grazing  apon  these  lands,  ready 
for  sale  and  to  be  removed  at  any  moment,  have  entered  into  competi- 
tion with  the  United  States  for  the  possession  of  this  territory.  Since 
the  passage  of  the  act  aathorizing  the  creation  of  the  Cherokee  Oom- 
mission  this  company  has  come  forward  and  ofifered  the  Oherokees  a 
proposition  for  leasing  the  land  for  the  next  fifteen  years ;  the  first  five 
years  to  yield,  it  is  claimed,  a  rental  per  annum  of  $200,000,  the  next 
Ave  years  $400,000,  and  the  last  five  years  $720,000.  The  proposition 
is  peculiar  from  the  enormous  price  offered ;  from  the  fact  that  grazing 
cattle  upon  such  lands  does  not  enhance  their  value,  even  for  grazing 
purposes,  but  chiefly  bcciiuse  it  seems  to  have  been  conceived  in  a  spirit 
of  opposition  to  the  Government  by  a  few  of  itiS  own  citizens  endeav- 
oring to  thwart  the  national  progress  and  to  prejudice  the  minds  of 
these  Indians  against  a  fair  consideration  of  the  offer  of  the  United 
States. 

It  has  been  decidt^d  by  Attorney-General  Devens,  and  also  by  Attor- 
ney-General Garland,  that  such  attempted  leases  are  illegal  and  void ; 
and  upon  a  review  of  this  whole  subject,  Assistant  Attorney-General 
Shields,  assigned  to  this  Department,  has  given  me  his  opinion  against 
the  validity  of  such  leases. 

Previous  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  have  announced  to  Principal 
Chief  Mayes  that  any  such  leases  will  not  be  recognized,  as  they  arc  in 
Tiohition  of  that  pn)vision  of  the  Revised  Statutes  prohibiting  any 
person  from  acquiring  nny  right  or  title  in  any  of  the  lands  in  any  In- 
dian territory.  Tlie  present  Seirretary  has  written  to  the  Cherokee 
Commission  at  some  length  his  o))inion  u])on  this  question,  and  pointed 
out  therein  some  of  the  facts  here  noted  witli  a  view  to  having  them 
presented  to  the  Chemkoe  Nation.  The  Cherokee  Nation  should  not  be 
forced  in  the  least  degree  to  submit  involuntarily  to  the  terms  offered 
by  the  Unite<l  States,  but  the  Government  shcmld  refrain  from  so  do- 
ing only  iMMiauKe  of  the  same  sense  of  justice  that  would  control  it  in 
dealing  with  white  nu^n,  and  not  from  any  sentimentality  for  this  par- 
ticular nation,  based  upon  a  snp]>osition  of  its  weakness  or  ignorance; 
Ibr  the  Oherokees  are  men  of  intelligence,  who  understand  the  rights  of 
both  their  own  nation  ami  thos4^  of  the  United  States. 

My  purpose  in  bringing  your  att4'ntion  to  this  matter  is  to  advise 
yon  of  the  progress  made  and  to  rc'coinmend  the  necessity  of  Congress 
making  more  exact  and  stringent  laws  prohibiting  the  direct  inter- 
ference of  citiz<Mis  of  the  United  States  with  the  movements  of  the 
OovemnicnC  when  attenii)ting  to  negotiate  with  the  Indian  tribes.  It 
\b  the  practice  of  some  of  our  citizens,  regardless  of  the  national 
wiU  which  is  declared  by  laws  enacted  by  Congress  and  approved 
by  the  President,  to  go  to  the  Indian  tribes  witlumt  any  personal 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  business,  and,  at  the  very  time  when  tin'  (tom- 
misBioners  are  acting,  dii'ectly  interfere  and  oppose  the  negotiations. 
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The  intelligence  and  wisdom  of  tUe  whole  country,  cxfires^ln^r  itself 
through  the  law,  are  more  to  bo  relied  on  than  the  jnd- 
viduaKs,  and  the  supremo  autliority  ought  not  thus  to  In 
thwarted. 

The  treatment  of  the  Indiana  by  the  preseut  aamiLUHli  i 
6U8taiued  in  all  cases  by  a  strong  desire  and  pur[«Kse  to  .'• 
condition  and  lead  them  into  the  higher  plane  of  civilisatioo.  It  is  not 
intended  that  dismission  and  criticisin  by  any  one  should  be  preTeoted, 
but  active  opposition  on  the  field  of  operations  is  quite  another  matter 
and  is  in  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  nation. 

Such  laws  are  not  unknown,  as  there  is  already  om*  injuuni;  ir  a  p    i:i! 

oft'ense  to  alienate  or  to  attempt  to  alienate  the  mnfiilence  of  any  la^'uir. 

j  ar  Indians  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States.     (Revi2»ed  Stat- 

1  ntes  United  States,  Sec.  2113),    This  should  be  broadened  to  cover  tht 

VLciB  above  specified, 

P  CENSUS  OF  1890. 

I  desire  also  to  call  yonr  attention  to  the  creation  and  pitigrefiB  of 
the  Census  OlBce.  This  was  established  by  act  of  Congress  of  Marob 
1, 1880  (25  U.  S.  Stats.,  p.  750),  providing  that  a  census  of  the  popula- 
tiou,  wealth,  and  industry  of  the  United  Stali^  shrill  be  Taken  as  of  tli© 
date  of  June  1,  1800,  and  that  there  shall  be  established  in  the  Depart* 
raent  of  the  Interior  an  ottlce  to  be  denominated  the  **  Census  Office,** 
the  chief  officer  of  which  shall  be  called  the  Superintendent  of  Census 
whose  duty  it  is,  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  Department,  to 
superintend  and  direct  the  taking  of  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United 
^States,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  relating  thereto,  and  to  perfonn 
such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  of  him  by  law. 

Mr*  Kobert  P.  Porter  was  duly  appointed  Superintendent  tinder  tliis 
act  an<l  has  proceeded  energetically  in  the  discharge  of  Idi^  ditfifK,  to 
which  he  brings  not  only  native  ability  of  a  high  order  but  a  gtt 
perience  derived  from  his  intimate  connection  with  the  taking  t*/  .*... 
Tenth  Census. 

Thorough  preparation  has  already  been  made  for  thi.s,  the  Eleventb 
Census,  The  countiy  has  been  divided  into  one  hundix^d  and  sereaXS* 
five  supervisors' districts;  the  several  divisions  (in  all  about  twestf 
separate  inquiries]  have  been  started,  and  elaborate  preparations  ooa* 
pleted  for  the  enumeration  of  the  i>opulation* 

The  Eleventh  Census,  while  comprising  all  the  Investigations  mita^ 
taken  in  the  Tenth,  will  include  two  additional  and  important  featiiMi 
an  inquiry  in  relation  to  the  recorded  indebtedness  of  private  eorpcM^ 
tions  and  individuals,  and  a  list  of  the  names,  organizations,  and  lai^fl 
of  service  of  surviving  soldiers,  sailors,  and  in  '        -r  widoiiH 

lam  assured  by  the  superintendent  that  t  ..  oeiisii%^9 

compared  with  an}*  previous  one,  will  bo  more  statistical  and  less  scifo- 
tific}  more  adapted  to  an  actual  inventory  of  the  nation^s  jiroftesi  Ia 
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popniation,  industry^  and  wealth,  and  less  given  to  technology,  descrip- 
tions, and  scientific  disquisitions. 

The  latest  appliances  for  the  rapid  tabulation  and  presentation  of 
the  resnlts  of  the  census  have  been  adoi)ted,  and  no  effort  will  be  spared 
to  present,  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  the  entire  results  of  another 
decade  of  the  nation's  progress. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  magnitude  of  this  undertaking,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  meution  the  fact  that  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be 
employed  in  taking  the  Eleventh  Census  42,000  enumerators,  2,000 
clerks,  from  800  to  900  special  agents,  175  supervisors,  and  25  experts. 
The  number  of  published  volumes  will  probably  exceed  those  of  the 
Tenth  Census.  The  calculation  has  been  made  that  if  the  inquiry  in 
regard  to  veterans  should  yield  1,600,000  names,  it  will  take  eight 
qnarto  volumes  of  1,000  pages  each  to  contain  them. 

Bvery  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  an  early  publication  of  results. 
To  that  end  the  Interior  Department  has  leased  buildings  capable  of 
providing  for  two  thousand  clerks,  and  the  Superintendent,  by  the  aid 
of  specialists,  has  mapped  out  in  advance  the  scope  of  every  special 
ioqniry. 

A  SUGGESTION. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  it  is  suggested  that 
our  decennial  census  would  be  far  more  complete  and  satisfixctory  if  the 
Census  Office  were  made  a  permanent  Bureau.  The  work  of  prepara- 
tion  for  a  census  such  as  that  of  the  United  States  is  as  vast  and  im- 
portant as  the  iictual  enumeration  itself.  The  demand  for  exact  statistics 
is  constantly  increasing,  and  the  importance  of  greater  accuracy  and 
care  in  securing  statistical  data  of  all  kinds  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
as  soon  as  the  volumes  of  one  census  are  published  the  preparatory 
work  of  another  should  commence.  Under  the  present  system  it  is  im- 
possible to  keep  the  avenues  of  information  open,  while  the  skilled 
statisticians,  experts,  and  trained  clerks  become  scattered,  and  there  is 
great  danger  of  repeating  mistakes  and  attempting  costly  experiments. 
A  permanent  census  oifice  would  be  undoubtedly  in  the  interests  of 
economy  and  of  statistical  science,  and  would  result  not  only  in  more 
efBcient  work,  but  in  greater  rapidity  of  publication. 

EXAMINATION  OF  CLEEKS. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  by  the  last  clause  ofseetion  3  of  said  act  (25 
U.S.  Btats.,  761)  it  Wiis  enacted:  '^All  examinations  for  appointment 
and  promotion  under  this  act  shall  be  in  the  discretion  and  under  the  di- 
notiOQ  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior."  By  this  the  appointments 
were  removed  from  the  control  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  in 
order  to  seenre  competent  clerks  in  this  oitice  it  wa^  deemed  snlhcient 
to  require  them  to  pass  an  examination  before  a  board  established  by 
the  Secretary  and  upon  such  subjects  as  bore  near  relation  to  the  work 
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to  be  performed,  and  not  difficult  for  those  of  ordinary  intelligenoe  and 
education.  Such  a  board  has  been  in  operation  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning of  work  in  the  office,  and  the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory. 
By  it  a  large  force  un^er  the  demands  of  particular  stages  of  the  work 
can  be  obtained  near  the  place  of  demand ;  and  when  this  extra  force 
is  discharged,  as  it  necessarily  must  be  after  a  comparatively  short  use 
of  from  six  months  to  a  year,  the  individuals  will  find  their  homes,  and 
not  be  in  the  distress  or  danger  that  would  await  such  a  body  drawn 
from  all  parts  of  our  wide  country  under  the  more  general  regulations 
of  the  Oivil  Service  Commission. 

It  is  desirable  that  this  census  should  make  a  special  enumeration  of 
the  Indians  of  the  United  States  both  on  and  off  the  reservations,  and 
the  Oommissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  will  co-operate  to  this  end  by  giv- 
ing the  assistance  of  the  officers  and  employes  of  his  Bureau. 

The  Superintendent's  extended  report  will  be  published. 

BUREAU  REPORTS.  - 

Next  in  order  it  will  be  proper  to  discuss  the  different  bureaus  and 
other  institutions  witliin  the  boundaries  of  this  far-extending  Depart- 
ment. The  Interior  Department  embraces  the  bureaus  denominated 
the  General  Land  Office,  which  has  within  its  jurisdiction  all  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States ;  the  Patent  Office;  the  Pension  Bureau;  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs ;  the  Bureau  of  Education ;  the  Bureau  of 
Eailroads;  the  Census;  the  Geological  Survey ;  the  Utah  Gommission; 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol ;  the  Hot  Springs  Beservation  in  Arkansas; 
and  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  It,  moreover,  has  to  take  8upe^ 
vision  of  the  Institutions  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  the 
Asylum  for  the  Insane ;  the  FreedtiJlin's  Hospital ;  Washington  Hos- 
pital for  Foundlings,  ana  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  bliud  and 
feeble-minded  children  of  teachable  age  in  the  District  of  Golfambia. 
All  the  Territories  also  come  under  the  Secretary's  supervision,  and 
look  to  him  for  guidance  in  matters  of  dispute  or  difficulty,  including 
Oklahoma,  which  is  yet,  as  above  described,  between  a  mere  domain 
and  an  organized  Territory.  He  is  also  required  by  law  to  preside  over 
the  meetings  and  attend  to  the  business  of  the  Zoological  Park  and 
pass  upon  the  form  of  reports  of  the  ^^  Maritime  Canal  Company  of 
Nicaragua'"  (25  Stats..  U.  S.,  G73). 

There  can  be  but  little  question  that  the  General  Land  Office  of  all  these 
is  that  one  which  demands  the  most  careful  and  faithful  managemeDt 
with  the  most  legal  knowledge.  They  demand,  and  I  believe  the  ques- 
tions relating  to  all  the  different  titles  to  lands  have  received,  daring  the 
present  administration  the  benefit  of  the  highest  learning  and  canfid 
analysis  from  the  First  Assistant  Secretary  (Chandler),  and  AsmstMrt 
Attorney-General  for  this  Department  (Shields)  as  well  as  finom  the 
Commissioner  and  Assistant  Commissioner.  These  questions  all  uiie 
and  must  be  settled  before  the  title  passes  from  the  United  StatoB|aiid 
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by  this  peoaliar  difference  separate  lands  as  dealt  with  in  the  Land  Office 
widely  from  the  lands  subject  to  cultivation,  that  invite  the  care  and 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  are  needed  in  the  Asoistant  Attorney-General's  office  a  stenog- 
rapher for  his  individual  assistance ;  and  each  law  clerk  at  the  head  of 
A  room  (3)  should  have  a  salary  of  82,500. 

It  will  be  difficult  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  volume  to  com 
ment  upon  the  different  questions  to  be  presented  in  relation  to  th^se 
varied  subjects  with  anything  like  accuracy  and  clearness,  but  having 
been  assisted  by  the  heads  of  these  different  bureaus  and  institutions, 
I  beg  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  more  salient  features  that  pre- 
sent themselves  in  connection  therewith,  depending  largely  in  my  state* 
ments  upon  the  exhaustive  reports  that  are  published  herewith 

GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE. 

PX7BLI0  LANDS. 

The  then  acting  Oommissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  in  his  re- 
I>ort  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  covers  an  administration 
of  eleven  months  under  his  predecessor  and  one  under  himself,  and  pre- 
sents many  valuable  facts  and  suggestions,  which  exhibit  a  great  im- 
provement in  results  of  labor  there,  most  favorable  to  the  people. 

Daring  the  four  years  of  the  prior  administration  there  had  accumu- 
lated 105,000  cases  over  and  above  any  former  amount.  As  soon  as  the 
present  Secretary  entered  upon  his  office  and  learned  this  condition  of 
afEairs  he  ordered  an  investigation  of  the  cause  of  this  bad  state  of  the 
public  business,  and  that  such  changes  should  be  made  as  would  expe- 
dite the  final  disposition  of  cases  pending  for  examination.  The  cause 
was  not  far  to  seek.  The  then  Commissioner,  (Sparks,)  had  made 
a  most  remarkable  order  on  April  3,  1885,  to  be  found  in  full  in 
the  Boi)ort  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office.  By  this 
order,  final  action  upon  all  entries  of  the  public  lands,  except  private 
eash  entries  and  such  scrip  locations  as  are  not  dependent  upon  acts  of 
teUlement  and  cultivationj  was  suspended  in  the  following  localities,  viz: 

All  west  of  the  first  guide  meridian  west,  in  Kansas;  all  west  of  range 
17  west,  in  Nebraska;  the  whole  of  Colorado,  except  lands  in  the  late 
Ute  Reservation ;  all  of  Dakota,  Idaho,  Utiih,  Washington  Territory, 
New  Mexico,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Nevada,  and  that  portion  of 
Minneflota  north  of  the  indemnity  limits  of  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and 
Manitoba  Bailroad ;  and,  in  addition,  final  action  was  Hus])endcd  upon 
all  timber  entries  under  act  of  June  3, 1878 ;  also  upon  all  cases  of  desert- 
land  entries. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  of  this  order,  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  was 
aimed  at  and  affected  only  citizens  of  the  Unitcil  States  who  were  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  lands  by  acts  of  settlement  and  cultivation,  and 
was  sabstantially  an  indictment  of  all  of  them,  without  regard  to  indi- 
.  Tidoaliii  who  were  seeking  to  obtain  homes  in  the  whole  vast  territory 
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mentionecj.  The  source  of  such  an  order  can  be  traced  only  to  an  ntter 
disregard  of  the  private  reputation  for  intefrrity  of  those  citizens  who 
had  settled  iu  this  vast  western  domain.  The  Commissioner  was  sap- 
ported  in  this  broad  accusation  by  others  within  the  Greneral  Land  Of- 
fice ;  and  had  not  the  wisdom  of  a  less  suspicious  nature  intervened, 
this  course  of  action  might  have  brought  upon  the  country,  not  only 
the  greatest  disgrace,  but  possibly  internal  commotions  of  serious  mag- 
nitude. It  led  immediately  to  a  vast  accumulation  of  unadjusted 
claims  and  to  a  general  discouragement  of  settlement  upon  the  public 
domain. 

The  Commissioner  was  reluctant  to  recede  from  his  order,  but  on  De- 
cember 3, 1885,  by  force  of  public  opinion,  he  was  compelled  to  modify 
it  to  the  extent  that — 

Tiio  Commissioner  wonld  certify  to  and  reqaest  the  issue.of  patents  npon  all  entries 
not  subject  to  reasonable  doubt,  viz : 

(1)  In  contests  where  the  rights  of  successful  parties  have  been  eeiablished* 

(2)  Where  examinations  have  been  made  by  Government  agents  and  no  fraud  aj^ 
pears, 

(3)  Homestead  entries  where  evidence  of  residence,  improvements,  and  cnltiTatioD 
have  hten  estahlUhed  according  to  law. 

And  aboard,  to  consist  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  chief  clerk, 
and  chief  law  clerk,  was  organized  to  pass  upon  and  report  said  cases  to 
the  Commissioner. 

This  order  was  arbitrary  and  illegal  upon  its  face.  There  was  no 
necessity  for  any  board,  other  than  that  which  had  been  for  a  long  time 
established  in  the  office,  to  review  such  cases  <as  these,  that  were  already 
examined  and  found  just. 

The  condition  in  the  General  Land  Office  became  so  grave  by  these 
obstructive  measures  that  Secretary  Lamar  on  April  6, 1888,  wrote  to 
Mr.  Sparks,  Commissioner,  that — 

Whatever  necessity  may  have  existed  at  the  time  of  its  promnlgation  had  eeased 
to  be  sufficient  to  longer  continue  an  order  suspending  all  action  and  involving  in  « 
common  condemnation  the  innocent  and  guilty f  the  honest  and  dishonest.  While  I  ear- 
nestly nrgo  the  exerciseof  the  strictest  vigilance  to  prevonti  by  aU  the  aj^cncies  in  yonr 
X)ower,  the  consummation  of  fraudulent  or  wrongful  land  claims,  yet,  when  the  vigi- 
lance of  all  the  agencies  shows  no  substantial  evidence  of  frand  or  wrong,  konmt 
claims  should  not  he  delayed  or  their  consideration  refused  on  general  report  or  rumors. 

The  above  order  (that  of  April  3),  ns  issued  by  you,  is  therefore  revoked,  and  yos 
will  proceed  in  the  regular,  orderly,  and  lawful  consideration  of  the  claims  mispended 
by  it. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  w^as  determined,  how- 
ever, not  to  allow  the  patents  to  go  to  the  people  upon  the  dedsioo 
thereof  by  the  usual  and  ordinary  means,  but  sought  to  further  restrain 
their  delivery,  and  initiated,  November  29, 1886,  a  most  annecesBaij 
division  in  the  Land  Office,  called  Division  "  O.^ 

This  division  was  iu  effect  merely  one  of  re-review.  For  many  yean 
previous  to  its  creation  the  business  of  the  Land  Office  had  proceeded 
with  great  justice  and  efficiency  without  it.    It  was  a  mexe  sabstitii" 
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tion,  in  point  of  fiMt,  for  the  special  board  created  by  tliei  previoas 
order,  and  based  npon  the  same  general  suspicion  that  whoever  sought 
to  obtain  Government  laud  was  prima  facie  iutending  to  perpetrate  a 
firand;  the  same  feeling  that  originated  the  origiual  order  suspending 
final  decision  on  claims  of  the  inhabitants  throughout  many  States  and 
most  of  the  Territories.  Its  efifect  was  to  accumulate  more  and  more 
undecided  cases,  npon  which  the  investigation  before  practiced  would 
have  been  entirely  suificient,  and  would  have  given  the  land  to  the  set- 
tler who  was  entitled  to  it  It  was  in  contravention  of  the  liberal  spirit 
of  the  Government,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  unreasonable  official 
Bospicion.  Before  cases  could  reach  Division  <^0"they  were  passed 
upon  favorably  and  by  persons  fully  capable  of  securing  the  Govern- 
ment against  fraud.  Those  passed  on  unfavorably  to  the  applicant  never 
reached  this  division.  The  previous  system  was  sufficient  todetenuine 
every  case  upon  its  real  merits  according  to  law,  the  good  faith  of  the 
settler  being  presumed  unless  evidence  appeared  to  the  contrary.  The 
system  inaugurated  was  the  reverse  of  this ;  it  took  away  all  presump- 
tion of  good  faith  and  was  meant  to  harass  and  obstruct  the  settler. 

At  the  time  it  was  determineil  to  disi)cnse  with  this  unnecessary  di- 
vision in  the  General  Land  Office  there  had  accumulated  in  it  nearly 
18,000  cases.  They  were,  however,  soon  disposed  of  upon  careful  but 
liberal  examinations,  and  upon  approval  of  the  Secretary,  on  July  6, 
1880,  Division  **0"  was  discontinued,  and  the  work  thereof  was  ordered 
to  be  performed  in  the  division  to  which  such  work  primarily  belonged. 

By  the  report  of  the  Acting  Commissioner  the  most  beneficial  results 
are  shown  to  have  followed. 

He  says : 

The  annom]  roporta  mado  by  former  CommissionorR  show  tbo  total  numbor  of 
patents  iwned  for  ffgriciiltnral  lands  duriug  tho  years  Daincd,  as  follows : 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  18S6 10,885 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887 24.558 

Fiacal  year  ending  June  30,  1888 47,180 

Total  for  three  years 91.023 

Averaging  30,541  per  year,  or  an  average  of  2,545  ])cr  month. 

The  total  nnmlNsr  of  ugricultnral  patents  issued  for  the  fiHcal  yoar  ending  Juno  30, 
1689y  ia70|14l.  During  tlio  first  cloven  months  of  that  year,  under  the  former  meth- 
ods of  work,  there  were  issued  of  sakl  total  5;$,<»18  patents,  being  a  monthly  average 
of  4,H74,  while  during  the  month  of  Jnu<^  of  sai<l  year,  under  tho  new  methuds,  there 
were  ivaed  10,52!)  patents;  a  moKt  gratifying  increase  over  the  former  manai^emeut. 
ToetillfurtherillaHtratetheMnccoftsfnlworkingsofthooihce  under  ])rosontmana;;enient 
It  BUIJ  be  proper  to  state  that  uotwitlistanding  tht^  leduction  of  clerical  force  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August  of  tlio  present  year,  by  heaves  of  iibsenec  to  whicli 
the  cliirks  are  entitled,  sickness,  and  other  causes  usually  occurring  and  unavoidable 
in  these  months  of  the  year,  agricultural  patents  were  issiied  as  follows:  July,  7,423; 
Aagnst,  9^480.  Adding  to  thesis  the  issue  of  June  last,  as  above  given,  l(),r)23,  we 
bnTO  the  total  for  three  months  of  :^,426,  or  an  average  of  11,112  per  month. 

The  act  of  the  Land  OiUce  in  sending:  out  these  laud  i^atciits  has  not 
only  been  one  of  ju8tic4%  but  it  has  been  responded  to  by  a  greatly  in- 
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creased  ooufidonoe  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  sympathy  of  the 
Oovernment  for  them  in  their  pioueer  liTeis  and  in  itis  di^pociitaoo  to 
protect  them  in  their  homea  and  property* 

It  is  not  t^  be  understood  from  the  expres8ion.<i  herein  made  that  Uiere 

la  any  dispOBition  to  relax  the  examination  of  claims  to  laud  to  an  ex* 

tent  that  will  permit  fraud  to  grow  or  illegal  clairaa  to  be  established. 

On  the  contrary,  greater  vigilance  has  been  exacted  in  these  partica- 

ilarfi;  but  that  vigilance  is  directed  to  the  examination  of  records  and 

evidence  in  each  individual  claim,  and  is  not  exhibited  in  wholesale 

suspicion  and  general  suspensions.     A  great  many  olaimB  deemed 

illegal  are  now  under  iuvestigation,  and  mans  s  now  pending  for 

firaudulent  infractions  of  the  laws  will  be  priK      i      i.    The  niotrt  noU*- 

rious  of  such  fraudulent  claims  are  traced  to  oorporationa  seeking  to 

obtain  the  public  domain  for  corporate  purposes  through  pretended  se^ 

I  tlements  of  individuals.    These  matters  are  undergoing  a  strict  ttiveiti* 

I  gation  and  will  be  decided  as  the  law  requires,  without  regmrd  to  tht 

[results  that  may  fall  upon  those  who  think  that  because  they  mxteM 

I  great  sums  of  money  in  some  particular  enterprise  which  at  it«  begis- 

zung  is  illegal,  they  should  be  protected  later  on  because  of  the  rain  that 

would  follow  from  a  decision  against  them.    This  must  be  tV    -  —^ 

concern.    The  purpose  of  the  Government  is  to  bestow  thi  r 

homesteads  according  to  law  and  not  according  to  individual  or  ooqio 

rate  desires* 

Bu$ln0»i  of  ih§  GenmU  Ltmd  OjHUm/ot  1889, 
rATBirrs  tssusn. 


Agricultnra)  patemt«,  70,141,  ooyering 

Mineral  pat4;nta,913......^ 

Conl  pat^ntfl^  155,  covering .< 

Bailroad  laQila,  covering  •,,. , ,.,.-, 

Swamp  lands, CO vermg , , -••-., 

SiAts  Belections  nticler  educational  granta,  coveftng 
Indian  and  miscellaneous  patonU. 


u,79iai<ic 


Total l3.Xb4»7l5.» 

There  can  be  found  in  the  OommiaBioner^a  report  tables  aamgnlaK 
theae  diflerent  selections  to  the  proper  States  and  Territoriea  tti  wliich 
they  are  situated. 

The  final  entries  made  during  the  year  coTered  ()9O88,5d2*10  aerw;  tbe 
original  entries,  d/^89, 109.44  acres,  and  the  railroail  and  oUier  srice* 
tions,  4^514,570 JO  acres.  The  total  amount  of  cash  sales  atnounl^  f» 
$8,379,410.40.  The  number  of  final  entries  disposed  of  daring  the  p0t 
reached  80,000. 

There  remained  pending  in  the  ofSce  on  the  30th  of  June,   lS99j 
180,618  final  entries  of  all  classes;  of  original  entries  of  all  Hj^«»«*  th<«a 
pending  353,984.    Railroad    selections   nndisjiosed    of, 
acres  (uu  increase  over  the  amount  x^endiug  at  the  begi.4...LiK  x.  .-- 
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year  of  4,014,386.63  acres).  This  does  not  inolade  304,926.67  acres 
of  Oregon  wagon-road  selections.  Swamp  selections  of  the  various 
States  covering  over  2,000,000  acres  were  pending,  and  edncational  and 
internal-improvement  selections  covering  1,978,472.88  acres. 

The  cash  receipts  for  the  year,  from  all  soarces,  were  $9,686,901.34, 
a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  of  83,861,236.08.  This 
decrease  the  Oommissioner  explains,  was  dne  mainly  to  the  falling  off 
ia  cash  entries. 

IRRIGATION. 

The  sabject  next  in  importance  in  the  Land  Office,  I  deem  that  of  the 
system  already  inaugurated  by  Congress  for  the  redemption  of  the  arid 
regions  by  irrigation.  The  acts  of  Congress  on  which  it  is  based  are 
recent  and  are  as  follows : 

On  March  30, 1888,  a  joint  resolution  was  approved,  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  means  of  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  to  investigate  the  practicability  of  constructing  reservoirs  for 
the  storage  of  water  in  the  arid  regions  of  tUo  Uuited  States  and  to 
report  to  Congress.  Afterwards,  upon  such  report.  Congress  inserted 
in  the  act  approved  October  2, 1888,  making  appropriation  for  the  sun- 
dry civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30| 

1889,  the  following: 

For  the  pnrposo  of  invest ip^ating  the  extent  to  which  the  arid  region  of  the  United 
8t*teB  can  be  redeemed  by  irrigation,  and  the  segregation  of  tlie  irrigable  lands  in 
mch  arid  region,  and  for  the  selection  of  sites  for  reservoirs  and  other  hydranlic 
work  necessary  for  the  storage  and  ntilization  of  water  fur  irrigation  and  the  pre- 
▼ention  of  tloods  and  overflows,  and  to  make  the  necessary  maps,  including  the  pay 
of  employ <S8  in  field  and  in  office,  the  cost  of  all  instrnmeuts,  apparatus,  and  mat^ 
rlftbi  and  all  other  necessary  expenses  connected  therewith,  the  work  to  be  per- 
temed  by  the  Geological  Survey,  nndor  tlie  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  sam  of  $100,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary.  And  the  Director 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  under  the  sui>ervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
•hall  make  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  first  Monday  In  Doct'inber  of  each  year, 
•bowing  In  detail  how  the  said  money  has  been  expended,  the  amount  used  for  ac- 
Inal  rarvey  and  engineer  work  in  the  field  in  locating  sites  for  reservoirs,  and  an 
itemSied  account  of  the  ex])enditures  under  this  u]>propriation.  And  all  the  lands 
which  may  hereafter  be  designated  or  selected  by  such  United  States  surveys  for  sites 
fbr  reaervoim,  ditches,  or  canals  for  irrigation  purposes,  and  all  the  lauds  made  suscep- 
tible of  irrigation  by  such  reser^-oirs,  ditcht^s,  or  canals  are  from  this  time  henceforth 
hereby  reserved  from  sale  as  the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  shnll  not  be  sub- 
ject alter  the  passage  of  this  act  to  entrj',  settlement,  or  occu])atiou  until  further  pro- 
Tided  by  law:  Prodded,  That  the  President  may  at  any  time  in  his  discretion,  by 
Ittoelamatioo,  opon  any  portion  or  all  of  the  lands  reserved  by  this  provision  to  settle- 
ment nnder  the  homestead  laws. 

The  act  approved  March  2, 1889,  making  appropriation  for  the  sandry 
oivil  expenseB  of  the  Ooverumeut  for  the  lisciil  year  eiuliiig  June  30, 

1890,  makes  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  for  the  same  ])urpo8e. 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  above  acts,  the  Director  of 
the  Geological  Survey  has  uotifLed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
•election  of  sites  for  reservoir  purposes,  situated  in  the  t'oUovi^ivi^  €A;;^\^^ 
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and  Territories:  Oalifornia,  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  TSt 
Mexico.    These   selections  have  been  approved  by   the  Dcf 
lo  tbe  circular  issued  by  the  acting  commissioner,  in  compliance  witli  1 
instructions  of  the  Secretary  dated  August  6, 18S9,  it  wa«  stated  to  1 
kegisterei  and  receivers  of  the  land  ollices  that  information  had  reaobi 
'this  Department  that  parties  were  endeavoring  to  make  filings 
arid  lands  reserved  for  reservoirs,  irrigating  ditches,  and  canals*  i 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  waters  of  lakes  and  rivers  and 
tributaries  in  the  arid  regions,  and  the  attention  of  these  officer 
called  to  the  act  of  October  2,  1888. 
In  this  circular  was  pointed  out  the  object  of  the  act,  as  foiiowa 

The  water  aourc«3  ant]  the  arid  lands  that  may  be  irrigated  by  tho  sytt^m 
tioual  irrigAtioD  are  now  I'eterredf  to  be  bereafter^  when  rertoemed  to  ii|;ria 
trac»lerred  to  the  people  of  the  Territories  ia  wliicli  they  are  sitnated,  for  boiii« 

The  act  of  Congress  and  common  justice  require  that  they  should  I 
faithfully  preserved  for  these  declared  purposes;  and  it  was  in  the 

cular  distinctly  stated : 

Neither  individuals  nor  corporations  have  a  right  to  make  ^Unga  upon  noy  laa 
tlin8  reserved^  nor  can  thoy  be  permitted  to  obtain  cootral  of  the  lakca  uid  < 
that  aro  snsceptible  of  use  for  irrigating  purposes. 

You  wiU  therefore  immediately  cancel  all  filings  made  since  October  2,  I8S8,  <m 
ench  sites  for  re^enroirs,  ditches,  or  canals  for  irrigating  purposes*  and  all  landa  thai 
may  be  euaceptible  of  irrigation  by  such  reserroira,  ditcher,  or  oanala,  whether  made 
by  individuals  or  corporatlonH,  and  you  wUl  hereafter  reoeivo  do  dling?f  upaa  any 
iiuch  lands. 

The  surveyor- general  for  Idaho,  referring  to  the  operations  that  had 

beeu  entered  upon  for  procuring  data  on  the  subject  of  the  projected 

plan  of  irrigation  in  that  Territory  with  Government  aid,  says  ttut 

L^nough  has  already  been  reported  to  warrant  the  belief  that  more  than 

P6,00<),000  acres  can  easily  be  reclaimed  from  dry,  arid  x>laiDS,  and  made 

to  produce  from  $30  to  $50  worth  of  hay,  gniin,  and  vegetables  per 

acre.    Without  this  comprehensive  system  of  canals  and  storage  !«• 

ervojrs  to  bring  the  abundant  waters  upon  this  wide  estant  of  and 

pliiinSj  Idaho  has  now  nearly  reached  its  limit  in  agricultanU  |m»' 

perity.    The  surv^eyor^general  also  remarks  upon  the  likelihood  of  spoet* 

lators  endeavoring  to  secure  water  rights  necessary  for  the  aneoess  oC 

the  project  when  it  is  found  that  the  Government  is  likely  to  {euuh^ 

t  rate  the  work  of  irrigation.     He  expresses  the  opinion  that  tJje  immt* 

folate  enhancement  of  the  value  of  lands  now  a  tlesert  waste  would  Iwui 

great  as  to  far  more  than  refund  the  cost  of  irrigation,  and   iha 

work  is  of  such  a  character  as  should  bo  undertaken  either  by  the  iV*.* 

eral  Government  or  by  the  Territory  or  State,  in  order  that  the  great- 

est  good  might  result  to  the  greatest  number. 

The  surveyor-general  for  Nevada  remarks  that  the  State  has  o  iridie 
range  as  to  crops,  but  its  productive  qualities,  as  to  quantity,  are  Urn- 
ited  by  reason  of  the  great  hick  of  water.     Impounding  ^ 
parposiesof  the  agricitltiirlst  has  beeu  but  littl*^  T>r:\rh\  . 
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State.  He  refers,  however,  to  some  notable  examples  in  which  water 
stored  by  dams  in  the  mountain  gorges  has  been  brought  many  miles  in 
dit^shes  constrncted  for  the  parpose,  and  by  its  vivifying  influence  large 
tracts  of  land,  several  sections  in  extent,  have  been  brought  under  cul- 
tivation, yielding  crops  to  the  value  of  not  less  than  $40  per  acre,  where, 
before  the  improvements  were  madp»,  nothing  but  sage-brush  grew.  The 
surveyor-general  describes  at  some  length  the  arid  regions  of  the  State, 
and  enforces  his  views  as  to  the  beneficial  results  which  will  ensue  from 
the  storage  of  water  in  the  several  localities  named,  and  also  refers  to 
the  natural  reservoirs  or  lakes,  and  other  facilities,  which  can  be  utilized 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  October  2, 1888. 

The  expression  of  like  interest  is  to  be  found  in  the  reports  from  all 
the  Territories  containing  arid  lands;  and  there  is  certainly  no  subject 
that  should  be  more  earnestly  considered  than  this  cause  iu  which  the 
National  Government  has  already  invested  so  much  money  and  to  which 
it  has  demanded  so  much  attention  by  its  officers. 

An  important  feature  of  the  control  in  the  arid  regions  over  the  water- 
sapply  was  illustrated  by  a  recent  event  which  threatened  serious  diffi- 
culty between  the  people  of  Utah  and  Idaho  Territories. 

Bear  Biver  has  its  source  in  Utah  and  runs  northward  into  Idaho, 
where  it  forms  Bear  Lake,  and  making  a  long  circuit  runs  south  and 
enters  again  the  Territory  of  Utah.  While  the  Idaho  Constitutional 
Convention  was  in  session  it  was  stated  by  that  body  that  certain  par- 
ties were  endeavoring  in  Idaho  to  divert  the  waters  of  the  river  from  its 
channel  for  use  in  Utah.  The  Secretary,  upon  the  application  made  to 
him  for  relief,  called  attention  to  the  law  of  October  2, 1888,  and  this 
seemed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  case. 

Bat  it  is  apparent  that  in  those  States  and  Territories  where  irriga- 
tion mast  be  resorted  to  and  where  the  same  stream  runs  through  dif- 
ferent States  or  different  Territories,  unless  some  control  is  kept  by  the 
Kational  Gevernment,  the  streams  may  bo  exhausted  or  greatly  depleted 
by  those  nearest  its  source,  and  that  those  below,  who  have  already  made 
every  preparation  and  calculation  dependent  ou  the  particular  water 
supply,  may  be  brought  to  great  loss,  if  not  destitution.  Illustra- 
tions readily  present  themselves  in  many  different  parts  of  the  arid 
region  and  the  imi)ortance  of  the  result  is  easily  seen.  Important  as 
tbe  snbject  is  and  involving  the  welfare  of  whole  communities,  it  is  felt 
anneeessary  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  it  to  have  it  fully  un- 
derstood. 

It  was  not  until  this  threatened  trouble  between  Idaho  and  Utah  that 
the  law  of  October  2, 1888,  was,  by  the  reply  of  the  Secretary,  brought 
ftally  before  the  country.  Immediately  many  communications  were  re- 
ceived expressing  alarm  at  the  fact  that  title  could  not  be  acquired  in 
so  vast  a  region  as  was  reserved  by  the  act,  and  no  doubt  millions  of 
dollars  have  already  been  invested  both  in  improvements  ou  lauds  of 
this  description  and  ditches  for  tlieir  irrigation. 
Ab88 ^23 
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Tlie  present  statute  should  be  supplemented  by  some  general  law,  with 
sucb  other  provisions  as  will  meet  the  different  difficulties  apt  to  arise 
from  any  national  system  of  irrigation  intended. 

The  general  subject  of  irrigation  will  no  doubt  be  fblly  discassed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  his  special  report  required  by  law 
to  be  presented  by  him  to  Congress.  But  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  recom- 
mend that  the  attention  of  Congress  be  invited  to  the  necessity  of  de- 
termining at  the  present  session  whether  it  will  establish  jiermanently 
the  reservation  of  all  the  irrigable  arid  region ;  and,  if  so,  what  general 
laws  it  may  deem  best  adapte<l  to  regulate)  the  supply  and  use  of  water 
under  Government  control.  Action,  it  is  recommended,  should  be  taken 
without  delay  5  and  the  system,  if  prosecuted  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment, should  be  based  on  comprehensive,  liberal,  and  practical  pro- 
visions. 

PRIVATE  LAKD  CLAIMS. 

Under  different  acts  of  Congress,  supplemented  by  Departmental 
instructions,  the  proper  officers  have  investigated  and  reported  uiwn 
nnineions  ])rivate  land  claims  embracing  millions  of  acres,  and  these 
repf)rts  have  been  laid  before  Congress,  which  alone,  under  existing 
stJituti's,  can  confirm  or  rejoct  them.  The  titles  to  some  have  been 
determined  to  be  valid,  but  many  are  still  pending  for  want  of  action 
by  the  legislative  body.  Where  i^reliniinary  surveys  have  operated, 
in  connection  with  the  official  instructions  of  Inw,  tracts  have  been 
reserved  from  entry  or  improvonuMit  by  actual  settlers  under  the  public 
and  system,  and  the  land  has  been  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  claim- 
ants. 

ARIZONA  AND  NKW  MKXICO. 

it  has  been  the  received  opinion  until  a  recent  decision  of  the  Com- 
missioner, that  no  matter  whether  the  report  of  the  surveyor-genttal 
was  lor  or  against  the  claim,  ui)on  the  Commissioner  rei>orting  it  to  Gon- 
■ftrcss,  all  the  lands  embraced  in  the  claim,  as  made,  were  reserved  from 
the  public  domain  and  consequently  from  settlement  by  our  citizens. 

However,  in  an  opinion  upon  the  Tumacacori  and  Galabazas  claims  pro- 
niul;;ated  March  C,  1889,  the  former  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Olliiri  bas  discussed  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Commissioner  under 
s:(i(l  acts  with  learning  and  ability,  maintaining  that  the  lands  are  not 
ni'oessarily  reserved  in  all  cases  of  such  rei)orts:  He  states  that— 

Till'  ei;;li1h  section  of  the  act  of  leTvl  din'ottd  *'  the  surveyor-general  of  New  Mex- 
ico 10  nscortain,  under  tho  instructionB  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,''  "the  origin* 
nature,  character,  nnd  cxtont  of  aU  claims  to  lands  under  the  laws,  naages,  and  ciu- 
ti>iiiN  of  Spain  and  Mexico,'*  gave  him  all  the  powers  needed  for  the  purpose,  and  r^ 
qniied  him  to  "make  a  full  report  on  all  siscli  claims  as  originated  1>cforo  the  ceanoa 
of  ihr  tirritory  to  the  United  .States  by  tlie  treaty  of  Guadalupe  lIidal;;o  of  1^ 
(Irtiotiuj;  the  various  grades  oi  title,  witJi  his  decinion  as  to  the  validity  or  invaUditf 
c«r  oach  of  the  same  under  the  laws,  iisai;es.  and  customs  of  the  country  before  iti 
i'(  ^vi(;<i  to  the  United  Statf\s;"  required  a  similar  report  in  regard  to  pucbloa,  dixMliA 
that  these  reports  '*  be  according  to  tho  form  which  may  bo  prcsoribed  by  the  Sa^ 
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of  the  Interfor,"  And  provided  that  gaok  zeports  ehoold  *'  bo  laid  before  Con- 
bi  Booh  action  thereon  as  may  be  deemed  J  net  and  proper,  with  n  view  to  con- 
ana  fide  grants  and  give  fnll  cfToct  to  the  treaty  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
"  and  further  provided  that  '^  wUil  ike  fintil  iietian  of  Congress  on  such  cfaims 
ds  covered  thereby  shall  he  reserved  firom  sale  or  other  disposal  by  the  Oovernment, 
till  not  be  svbjeel  to  the  donations  granted  bg  the  previous  provisions  of  this  aot," 

theu  coDtinaes : 

many  years  it  appears  to  have  been  customary  for  this  office  to  regard  as  reserved 
ids  embraosd  in  prsHminttry  surveys  of  alleged  private  land  claims,  although 
it  the  instance  of  elaimants  or  their  assigneet  after  the  submission  of  the  re- 
f  the  surveyor-general,  and  irrespective  of  the  character  of  the  claims  or  their 
late  extent  under  the  laws  of  Spain  and  Mexico.  In  this  manner  immense  gvaii- 
f  public  land  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  have  been  withheld  from  public  occupation 
Hods  going  back  from  ten  to  thirty  years, 

is  last  annual  report  the  surveyor-general  of  New  Mexico,  referring  generally 
I  fact,  and  the  public  inquiry  resulting  from  the  practice  of  regarding  such 
M  reserved,  mentions  three  cases  as  illustrative  of  the  wrong  pointed  out ;  and 
itinnes : 

r  should  not  the  General  Land  Office  revoke  this  reservation  and  restrict  it  to 
)  acres  f  I  could  readily  multiply  these  examples,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  '*  The 
[  make  is  a  vital  one.  It  involves  the  title  to  very  large  areas  of  land  that  should 
ted  to  actual  settlement  smd  tillage  under  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws,*' 
Office  Report,  ld88,  p.  475.)  •  *  *  The  mere  transmission  of  the  case  to 
MS  can  not  operate  as  a  reservation  of  the  land.  The  *'  full  report "  of  the 
ror-general  must  show  the  claimaut's  right  to  it ;  and  if  in  addition  to  this  he 
own  "the  precise  locality  and  extent  of  the  tract "  the  Land  Department  can 
lonld  reserve  it,  and  not  otherwise.  In  dealing  with  the  land  grants  of  New  Mexico 
rine^le  has  beenvery  generally  disregarded  by  ^  surveyor-general  and  the  Oet^eral 
OJjtee  and  milUone  of  acres  of  publio  lands  have  thus  been  unwarrantably  turned 
9  monopolists.    (Ibid,,  pp.  474, 475.) 

Congress  lakes  no  action  upon  the  question  of  reservation.  That  is  an  administra- 
lestion,  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  the  Commissioner  to  execute  the  laws  re- 
io  public  lands  and  private  land  claims. 

Me  views  present  strong  arguments  for  Congressional  action,  even 
)y  may  not  be  adopted  as  a  proper  construction  of  the  statute 

CAUFORNIA. 

patents  for  private  land  claims  in  this  State  have  been  issued 
g  the  fiscal  year,  and  but  few  cases  remain  in  which  final  action 
ot  been  taken  by  the  Land  Department. 

LOUISIANA. 

irty-four  separate  claims  upon  Surveyor-General's  scrip,  aggregat- 
5,439.62  acres,  have  been  approved  and  patented. 

LEGISLATION  RECOMMENDED. 

s  necessity  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  private  land  claims  has 
called  to  the  attention  of  Congress  by  former  Secretaries  on  sev- 
loeasions.  (See  Reports,  of  Secretary  Lamar  for  1885;  p.  38;  for 
p.  26;  for  1887,  p.  18;  Report  of  Secretary  Vilas  for  1888,  p.  25 
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These  reports,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  natare  of  these  claims 
and  inforiDation  as  to  their  extent,  will  lead  any  one  to  the  conclasion 
that  legislation  upon  the  subject  is  absolately  necessary  in  order  that 
the  treaty  obligations  of  the  Government  may  be  carried  out  and  the 
public  domain  protected  from  inroads  upon  it,  that  are  constantly  being 
attempted  by  the  presentation  of  fraudulent  claims. 

In  this  legislation  two  prominent  features  should  be  observed :  First, 
the  importance  of  terminating  this  class  of  claims;  and  second,  of  pro- 
viding a  board  or  commission  for  their  adjudication  such  as  shall  insure 
a  full  and  thorough  investigation.  These  grants  are  based  on  very  an- 
cient transactions,  and  the  interests  of  the  Government  as  well  as  of 
bona  fide  claimants  require  that  there  shall  be  some  conclusion  to  their 
litigation.  It  is  becoming  more  difficult  yearly  for  bona  fide  claimants 
to  make  such  proof  as  should  be  required  in  support  of  their  claims, 
and  also  more  difficult  for  the  Government  to  produce  evidence  show- 
ing the  fraudulent  nature  of  those  which  are  baseless  or  exaggerated. 
Provision  should  be  made  to  bring  parties  and  witnesses  before  the 
tribunal  intrusted  with  the  decision  of  these  imi)ortant  questions;  for, 
in  ex  parte  proceedings  manufactured  or  grossly  exaggerated  claims  can 
be  easily  supported  by  peijured  testimony. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  this  Department  in  the  report  for 
the  year  1888,  page  xxvii,  that  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1887,  entitled 
<<Au  act  to  provide  for  the  bringing  of  suits  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,"  and  a  certain  decision  of  one  of  the  lower  United 
States  courts,  a  claimant  might  compel  the  United  States  to  make  a 
patent  to  a  piece  of  land  entered  at  the  local  land  office,  and  thus  the  Land 
Office  would  be  required  thereafter  to  register  decrees  and  issue  patents 
accordingly.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  however,  has 
recently  decided  otherwise.  In  United  States  v.  Montgomery  (131  D. 
S.  S.  G.  Eep.,  p.  1)  it  is  held  that  the  act  of  1887  above  described  does 
not  confer  upon  the  district  or  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States,  or 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims,  jurisdiction  in  equity  to  compel  the  issue  and 
delivery  of  a  patent  for  imblic  land. 

This  leaves  the  question  where  it  was  before,  and  it  is  apparent  that 
the  interest  of  the  people  in  great  districts  of  our  country  demands  ao* 
tion  by  Congress  on  the  subject  of  their  private  land  claims.  The  pres- 
ent condition  works  constant  private  injury  and  is  a  national  discndit 

RAILROAD  LAND  GRANTS.  j 

In  his  report  the  Acting  Commissioner  calls  attention  to  a  want  of  chr 
ical  force  to  carry  into  due  effect  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3^ 
1887.  By  this  act  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  adjust 
immediately  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  eack 
of  the  railroad  grants  made  by  Congress,  and  if  it  should  appear  thai 
any  of  these  lands  have  been  erroneously  certified  or  patented  by  ths 
United  States  to  these  companies^  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  SecretttJ 
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to  demand  a  recouveyanco  of  such  lauds  to  the  (Jnitod  States.  The 
act  further  provides  that  if  the  company  shall  fail  to  recon vey  the  lands 
within  ninety  days,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney-General  to  take 
the  necessary  proceedings  to  cancel  all  such  patents.  The  act  also  pro- 
vides for  the  re-instatement  of  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  of  any 
bona  fide  settler  erroneously  canceled  on  account  of  any  i*ailroad  grant 
or  the  withdrawal  of  public  lands  from  market.  The  Commissioner 
reports  that  21,CG0,846.8S  acres  of  railroad  grants  have  been  suspended 
in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  the  oflice  to  await  legislation  for  forfeiture. 
Upon  the  adjournment  of  Congress  without  passing  any  of  the  bills 
teaching  these  suspended  selections,  the  question  arose  whether  the 
Commissioner  should  proceed  to  adjust  the  claims  of  the  companies. 
Under  date  of  March  25,  18S9,  the  Secretary  directed  that  it  should  be 
continued  until  further  orders,  and  this  has  been  substantially  followed, 
although  there  have  been  some  decisions  made  in  contested  cases  with 
settlers  to  the  eifect  that  where  the  road  had  been  built  and  no  for- 
feiture yet  declared  by  Congress,  upon  selections  by  the  railroad,  it  was 
entitled  to  the  lands  in  place,  upon  the  principle  announced  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Schulenberg  r.  Harri- 
man  (21  Wallace,  p.  44),  to  the  effect  that— 

When  the  ^odIb  are  '  in  pra$enH,'  thoy  x>as8ed  the  title  of  the  railroad  to  the  odd 
■eetionsdesiguated  to  bo  afterwards  located ;  when  the  roato  woo  fixed  tboir  location 
became  certain,  and  the  title,  which  was  previoosly  imperfect,  acquired  precision  and 
became  attached  to  the  land ;  that  the  lands  granted  have  not  reverted  to  the  United 
Btatet,  although  the  road  was  not  constructed  within  the  period  prescribe^l,  no  action 
haTingbeeu  Ukken  cither  by  legislative  or  Judicial  proceedings  to  enforce  a  forfeiture 
of  the  grants,  and  that  the  provisions  in  the  act  of  18r>6  that  all  lauds  remaining  unsold 
after  a  certain  number  of  years  shall  revert  to  the  Cnited  States  if  the  road  be  not 
eompletedy  ia  a  condition  subsetiuent,  being  in  effect  a  provision  that  the  grant,  to  the 
extent  of  the  lands  unsold,  shall  bo  void  if  the  work  detsignated  be  not  done  within 
that  period ;  but  that  no  one  can  take  advantage  of  the  non-performance  of  a  condi- 
tion rabeequent  annexed  to  an  estate  in  fee  but  the  grantor  or  his  heirs  or  sncccs- 
aora ;  and  if  (Aey  do  not  see  fit  to  assert  their  right  to  enforce  a  forfeiture  on  that 
gnrand,  the  title  remains  unimpaired  in  tho  grantee ;  that  this  rule  equally  obtains 
where  the  grant  upon  condition  proceeds  from  the  Government,  and  that  either  Judi- 
cial proceedings  authorized  by  law  must  bo  instituted  to  enforce  a  forfr.iturc,  or  there 
moat  be  some  legislative  assertion  of  ownership  of  the  property  for  breach  of  the  con- 
dition, such  as  an  act  directing  the  possession  and  appropriation  of  the  property,  or 
that  It  be  offered  for  sale  or  settlement. 

In  deciding  cases  where  this  question  arises  as  botwccii  the  railroad 
and  the  settler,  eflect  is  to  be  given  to  this  decision  of  the  court  of  last 
reflort  Bat  where  the  railroad  coinpan^^  is  claiming  tho  land  by  virtue 
of  the  grant,  it  imposes  a  great  burden  upon  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Land  Office  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  have  to  determine 
whether  the  patents  shall  be  issued  or  not. 

If  Congress  intends  to  forfeit  the  lauds,  all  of  tho  facts  are  before  it. 
The  fUlnre  to  act  may  well  be  taken  as  an  indication  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  that  the  forfeiture  will  not  be  insisted  upon.  Such  would 
be  a  Just  conolusion  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  this  Department^  qa^I 
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these  patents  may  yet  be  issued  upon  the  presumption  that  Congress 
does  not  intend  that  the  forfeiture  shall  be  exacted  and  that  there  is 
no  need  of  further  delay.  There  should  certainly  be  found  Romewhere 
the  moral  courage  to  give  the  evidence  of  title  to  the  railroads  as  it  is 
given  to  the  individual,  if  it  is  intended  that  any  possible  forfeiture  will 
not  bo  insisted  upon.  The  obligation,  however,  fairly  rests  ui>on  Con- 
gress, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  latter  will  assume  it  and  act  ^vithont 
further  delay.  Not  only  the  railroad  companies  are  interested  iu  the 
decision  of  these  matters,  but  also  the  Government,  in  order  that  its 
business  may  be  disposed  of;  the.  citizens,  who  have  purchased  from 
the  company  relying  upon  the  grant,  and  the  settlers,  who,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  restoration  of  these  lands  to  the  public  domain,  hare 
settled  upon  them  under  the  homestead  or  other  laws. 

I  approve  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  that  the  Fifty- 
first  Congress  should  give  some  expression  of  legislative  opinion,  by 
joint  resolution  or  otherwise,  as  to  whether  or  not  action  should  be 
taken  in  the  Land  Office  on  selections  now  pending.  As  to  such  portioDS 
of  land  grants  as  are  coterminous  with  those  portions  of  roads  stUl  on- 
completed,  it  is  estimated  that  5,000,000  acres  might  be  restored  to  ths 
public  domain  by  the  immediate  declaration  of  such  forfeitore. 

MICHiaAN  GRANTS  FORFEITED. 

Pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 1889,  entitled  "An  act 
to  forfeit  lands  granted  to  the  State  of  Michigan  to  aid  in  the  constnic- 
tion  of  a  railroad  from  Marquette  to  Ontonagon,  in  said  State,"  instmo- 
tions  were  issued  to  the  local  land  officers,  under  date  of  March  13,  t^ 
which  they  were  directed  to  give  notice,  in  the  usual  form,  that  the  lands 
forfeited  had  been  restored  to  the  public  domain,  and  that  they  wen 
held  for  entry  at  $1.25  per  acre,  under  the  pre-emi)tion,  homestead,  and 
other  laws  relating  to  unoffered  lands ;  and  also  giving  them  detailed 
instnictions  as  to  any  existing  claims  of  settlers  upon  the  lands.  In  all 
cases  where  there  were  bona  fide  settlers  on  these  lands  at  date  of  for 
feiture  they  were  given  the  preference  right  of  entering  the  tracts  on 
which  they  had  settled,  not  exceeding  ICO  acres  each. 

Under  the  order  referred  to  an  exception  was  made  as  to  20  miles  irf 
the  Ontonagon  and  Brul6  Eiver  road,  which  is  claimed  to  have  been 
completed  prior  to  February  24, 1882. 

It  having  been  charged  that  this  road  was  never  constmcted,  a  reliable 
clerk  of  the  Land  Office  was  detailed  to  proceed  to  Michigan  and  luakA 
an  actual  examination  of  said  '20  miles  of  road.  U])on  his  report,  dated 
July  20, 1889,  the  Secretary  directed  the  Acting  Commissioner  to  **csli 
upon  the  company  to  show  cause  within  sixty  days  why  the  grant  op- 
posite to  and  coterminous  with  the  last  8  miles  of  said  section  shodd 
not  be  declared  forfeited  and  the  land  restored  to  entry  ander  the  art 
of  March  2, 1889.^    Due  notice  was  mailed  to  the  seoietaiy  of  the  ( 
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company,  and  its  recei])t  wsih  ncknowledged  under  date  of  August  22, 
1889.    This  matter  is  yet  i)en(liiig. 

WAGON-UUAD   GRANTS. 

By  various  acts  of  Congress  t'roiii  1SC4  to  1874,  a  list  whereof  accom- 
panies tbo  Commissioner's  report,  land  grants  were  made  to  the  State 
of  Oregon  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  certain  military  and  wagon  roads, 
and  these  lands  were  conveyed  to  different  conipanies  by  the  Stiitt^ 
after  the  certification  by  its  governors  that  the  roads  in  qn«\«*ti(»n  had 
been  constructed.  Upon  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  to  the  Depart- 
ment on  May  10,  1887,  two  commissioners  were  appointed  and  dire^^'ted 
to  proceed  to  Oregon  for  investigation  of  the  question  whether  such 
roads  had  been  completed.  Upon  a  report  dated  February  18, 18SX,  tlu^ 
Secretary  found  that  these  roads  ha<l  luiver  been  built  nor  the  lands 
earned;  and  on  March  1.'^,  18S8,  he  submitted  the  matter  to  the  Presi 
dent,  and  recommended  that  proper  steps  should  be  taken  for  tlu*  recov- 
ery of  the  land. 

Pursuant  to  this  recommendation  the  act  of  March  2,  1880,  was 
pa8Red,  which  makes  It  tlie  <luty  of  the  Attorney-General,  within  six 
months  after  said  date,  to  cause  suit  to  be  brought  to  reclaim  the  land 
fio  donated  ;  and  the  ae.t  further  authorized  the  court  to  declare  a  for- 
feiture of  such  lands  as  were  eonlermi nous  with  the  parts  of  the  roa<l 
which  were  not  properly  constrneted  and  to  set  aside  the  patents  that 
might  have  be<'n  issued  for  any  su<th  lands,  j)reserving  the  rights  of  aJl 
bona  fide  purchasers. 

The  Attorm\v-<ienendhas  l)een  furnisiied  with  all  of  the  data  for  tlm 
pari>OHe  of  instituting  the  necessary  suits  in  this  matter  and  is  no 
donbt  proceeding  therewith.  The  matter  has  passed  beyojid  the  juris- 
diction of  this  Department. 

SWAMP-LAND   GUANXS. 

Eif^hty  million  acres  of  land  have  been  claimed  by  different  States 
amler  the  swamp-land  grants.  T!io  lands  so  claimed  are,  for  a  fr»''i 
part,  not  swamp  lands  in  point  of  fact;  and  all  of  those  clainicil  .-iTf*!' 
1850  are  not  located  in  any  States  admitted  into  the  Union  simr  t)i:if 
date,  except  Minnesota  and  Oregon.  The  (jlainjs  are  yet  una<|jns{.il. 
and  within  the  last  year  li,OlO,07*J.(».*5  acres  were  fded  in  the  Land  ( >'*?! c. 
The  selections  of  the  State  of  Florida  in  the  ])ast  year  cover  l,!M)*j,oS'» 
acres.  The  entire  an*a  of  Florida  is  37,931,51*0  attres,  while  tin*  livt  of 
Bwamp  lauds  claimed  altogether  amount  to  22,221, 1(59  acres,  oi"  v/hieli 
16,061,129.98  have  been  patented.  Only  711,59  were  patented  to  IMMriiin 
the  last  year. 

The  Commissioner  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  none  of  tlies(^  lists 
extend  to  the  extreme  s/»utlu*rn  portiiui  of  th<»  i>eninsula  in  tin*  virinity 
of  the  Everfi^Iades,  where  tin'  lands  are,  in  faet,  swamp  lands,  and  v^-vn 
with  that  portion  of  the  State  left  out  the  proportion  of  awvwwv  Va\\v\<^ 
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already  8c»UH»i<Ml  nminuifs  to  ai^arlj  twn-tbirils  of  tins  rntir«  nn'a  nf  ihe 
State. 

Similar  ilU'^ulitics  Ijiue  li-  '  IoijcU  iu  Minaeiiota,  and  luv*'  ,.  t- 
lion  18  ijow  being  made  in  tli 

The  State  of  Florida  deui6«  that  it  haa  received  or  clai^ 
tbao  its  lawful  lands,  aud  the  qnestioii  deserves  further  coiiaiderauoiL 

MINEKAL  LANDS. 

JK  JUH,nOAU  ORAXTS. 

It  is  reported  that  the  work  of  exumin'mg  ex  parte  mineral  entrinli 
in  urrears  about  two  aud  a  half  years,  and  iu  contest  Oftsee  mboot  tut 
months. 

There  have  been  suspended  in  the  office,  lists  of  railroad  aeleclioos  in- 
volving some  5,501,207  acres,  upon  the  question  whether  the  oompaajr 
shall  he  required  to  furnish  any  mineral  affidavits  or  not* 

The  question  presents  itself  in  rei^ard  to  the  mineral  laods  ljiA( 
wiUiin  the  grant  of  the  railroads  running  through  mineral  bclti^  and 
which  would  otherwise  than  because  of  their  mineral  character  be  in- 
cluded within  the  mtlroiid  ^^ranUH.  The  act  of  Congress  absolateljmid 
auqualilledly  reserves  all  mineral  lauds  from  the  railroad  grants  made 
to  the  most  extended  find  important  railroads  of  our  country^  and  tliLi 
reservation  affects  the  claim  of  such  a  road  as  the  Northern  PaeiBo  to 
a  great  part  of  it^  land  subsidy.  It  also  affects  to  a  very  conaiderable 
degree  the  Central  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  roads,  with  someothem} 
and  how  to  determine  what  are  mineral  lauds  at  this  time  wheti  llii 
roads  are  claiming  their  grants  is  indeed  a  difficult  and  most  tntportaot 
matter.  Originally  it  was  l«ft  to  the  company  to  make  affidavit  in  a  fiom 
adopted  by  my  predecessors  and  by  them  deemed  sufficient  for  a  loof 
while,  but  by  which  it  was  not  made  nece.ssary  for  the  officer  takloc 
the  oath  to  swear  to  his  actual  knowledge  that  the  land  was  not  mioefmL 

Many  of  the  selections  made  by  the  railroads  under  their  gratitfl  were 
supported  by  such  affidavit,  but  upon  the  same  coming  before  the  Oocu- 
missioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  ho  demanded  that  a  further  Affl* 
davit  should  be  made,  the  same  as  reqnired  from  settlers  on  bomestaid 
claims,  whereby  actual  knowledge  of  the  fa^  as  not 

mineral  land  was  required  to  be  sworn  to.    'i  i  panki 

have  failed  to  do,  insisting  that  their  claims,  made  under  the  regulations 
at  the  time  '  ^ ,  are  valid  and  should  be  allowed.    This  i.  is 

not  yet  dett  .,  but  it  is  deemed  a  matter  to  which  your  a 

should  be  invited  for  the  purpose  of  having,  if  neoessaryi  aome  larUier 
legislation  upon  the  sulijecU  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  to  be  r*  '  *'  *  -he 
additional  affidavit  has  been  required  since  the  selectiun.s  1 ; 

on  the  other,  stands  the  absolute  reservation  of  the  law  and  t  j< 

the  people  to  enjoy  these  mineral  lands,  if  such  indeed  there  U-  .uii^Mf 
the  selections  made  by  the  railroads. 

If  legislation  is  not  made  on  this  subject  the  D<  fo 

^decide  by  guok  light  as  ma;  be  obtaiu^  taoi  to  i  ue 
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pclsi,  wliether  tnioeral  or  not,  boweTer  difiBcult  the  inquiry  may  be 
nd  whatever  the  responsibility  asaiiiiied.  It  is  deemed,  however,  tbata 
tw  should  be  passed  by  Congress  enabling  the  Land  Department  to  thor- 
aghly  investigate  the  character  of  lands  supposed  to  bo  niineral  and 
ithiu  the  reservation  of  the  law  before  the  railroad  is  entitled  to  any 

rion  whatever.  It  would  require  a  considerable  appropriation  for 
purpose  of  investigation  and  survey;  and,  connected  with  this,  an- 
lority  should  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  to  refuse  to  cer* 
fy  lands  to  tbe  railroads  until  there  was  clear  proof  that  the  same 
ere  not  mineral.  The  question  is  most  important*  It  is  far-reaching 
I  it«  results  and  may  affect  the  welfare  and  independence  of  many  of 
ar  citizens*  It  would  not  bo  unreasonable  to  direct  that  the  patents 
aed  should  themselves  contain  a  reservation  of  any  land  therein  de- 

>ed  if  it  proved  upon  further  development  to  be  actually  mineral 

* 

»e  mineral  land  should  bo  preserved  for  onr  people,  and  there  is  no 
aim  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  obtain  these  sources  of  vast  wealth 
ot  intended  for  them  that  should  be  humored  to  the  least  degree  beyond 
le  law.  This  I  say  in  no  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  railroad  compames, 
at  from  a  thorough  conviction  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Eepublic 
ould  be  served  by  dividing  this  vast  mineral  wealth  among  individuals, 
ither  than  by  allowing  it  by  any  means  to  fall  into  possession  and  con- 
■ol  of  large  corporations.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  granted  to  them, 
^dthey  should  not  be  allowed  to  obtain  it  by  default.  Sufficient  means 
I  proving  exactly  what  the  character  of  the  land  is  should  be  provided. 

Kihere  are  in  this  division  also  some  3,129  suspended  entries*  It  is 
trable  that  a  re-examination  of  these  cases  should  be  had,  as  it  is 
glieved  it  would  lead  to  the  granting  of  patents  in  many  cases.  It  is 
itended  that  additional  proof  shall  be  called  for  and  the  entries  either 
inceled  for  failure  of  the  claimants  to  meet  such  requirement^  or,  if 
le  proofs  authorize  it,  the  patents  issued. 

rotests  are  greatly  increasing  made  by  parties  claiming  to  have  dis- 
red  valuable  mineral  deijosits  upon  land  entered  as  agricultural. 

MINING  CLAIMS. 

lere  are  several  thousand  old  mining  applications,  some  dating 
many  years,  for  which  no  entries  have  been  made* 
{approve  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner,  which  is  a  repe- 
|n  of  the  same  contained  in  former  reports,  that  the  delinquent  ap* 
I  ill  be  compelled  to  complete  their  proofs  and  pay  for  their 
V\n  a  specified  time  or  submit  to  forfeiture  and  cancellation, 
tie  decision  of  the  Land  Oflice  is  that  where  the  entry  has  been  made 
>d  faith  for  land  as  agricultural  land,  the  claim  will  not  be  de- 
1,  although  there  may  be  mineral  thereafter  diacovere*!  upon  the 
une ;  but  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  law  passed  making  the  certificate 
r  entry  a  bar  to  any  mining  claim  based  upon  a  discovery  made  sub- 
ment  to  the  entry. 


}qaent  to 

I. 
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already  selected  amounta  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entin^  ;irt'a  ( 
State. 

Similar  illegalities  have  been  developed  in  Iklititiejsota,  uiiU  iuvt 
tiou  18  now  beiitg  ruade  in  that  State* 

The  State  of  Florida  denies  that  it  has  received  or  claimed  any  moro 
than  its  lawful  lands,  and  the  qaestion  deserves  further  cousidetatioO' 

MINERAL  LANDS. 
rS  RAILUOAD  ORAJfTft, 

It  is  reported  that  the  work  of  examining  ex  parte  minem)  cotiii 
in  arrears  about  two  and  a  half  years,  and  in  contest  cases  about  i 
months. 

There  have  been  suspended  in  the  ofQce,  lists  of  railroad  eeleclioosi 
volving  some  5,561,207  acres,  upon  the  question  whether  the  comiMUij 
shall  be  required  to  furnish  any  mineral  affidavits  or  not. 

The  question  presents  itself  in  regard  to  the  mineral  lands  lyii 
within  the  grant  of  the  railroads  running  through  mineral  belt^,  i 
which  would  otherwise  than  because  of  their  mineral  character  be 
eluded  within  the  railroad  grants.  The  act  of  Congress  absolutely  fu»d 
nnqnalitiedly  reserves  all  mineral  lands  from  the  railroad  grants  m»ifc 
to  the  most  extended  and  important  railroads  of  our  country,  and  this 
reservation  aftbcts  the  claim  of  such  a  road  as  the  Northern  PaeilUitw 
a  great  part  of  its  land  subsidy.  It  also  afl'ects  to  a  very  considemhle 
degree  the  Central  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  roads,  with  some  o^'^ ^ "-  - 
and  how  tx)  determine  what  are  mineral  lands  at  this  time  wrh- 
roads  are  claiming  their  grants  is  indeed  a  difiicultand  n 
matter.  Originally  it  was  left  to  the  company  to  make  afbo., ,,,,..  .4  .^ .  ^ 
ailopted  by  ray  predecessors  and  by  them  deemed  suflicieut  for  a  loaf 
while,  but  by  which  it  was  not  made  necessary  lor  the  ofticer  takioj? 
the  oath  to  swear  to  his  actual  knowledge  that  the  land  was  not  mineral* 

Many  of  the  selections  made  by  the  railroads  under  their  irra n Is  wr» 
supported  by  such  aiSdavit,  but  upon  the  same  coming  before  the  (Jam* 
missioner  of  the  General  Laud  Office  he  demanded  that  a  further  affi* 
davit  should  be  made,  the  same  as  required  from  settlers  on  bomentcad 
claims,  whereby  actual  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  same  wasoal 
mineral  laud  was  required  to  be  sworn  to-    This  the  railroad  compan^« 
have  failed  to  do,  insisting  that  their  claims^  made  under  the  regul 
at  the  time  existing,  are  valid  and  should  be  allowed,    Tt 
not  yet  determined,  but  it  is  deemed  a  matter  to  which  \ 
should  be  invited  for  the  purpose  of  having,  if  necessary,  so: 
legislation  upon  the  subject.    On  the  one  hand,  it  Is  to  be  not< 
additional  aflidavit  has  been  required  since  the  selections  wer 
on  theotheri  stands  the  absolute  reservation  of  the  law  and  the  r 
the  people  to  enjoy  these  minei*al  lands,  if  such  indeed  there  be  < 
the  selections  made  by  the  railroa<is, 

Jf /cgislation  is  not  made  on  this  subject  the  Department  will  h»¥aW 
by  such  light  aa  may  b^  oH^uod  ^^la  to  the  real  uatore  of  tist 
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lands,  whether  mineral  or  not,  however  difficult  the  inquiry  may  be 
and  whatever  the  responsibility  assumed.  It  is  deemed,  however,  that  a 
law  should  be  passed  by  Congress  enabling  tiie  Land  Department  to  thor- 
oaghly  investigate  the  character  of  lands  supposed  to  be  mineral  and 
within  the  reservation  of  the  law  before  the  railroad  is  entitled  to  any 
cession  whatever.  It  would  require  a  considerable  appropriation  for 
the  purpose  of  investigation  and  survey;  and,  connected  with  this,  au- 
thority should  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  refuse  to  cer- 
tify lands  to  the  railroads  until  there  was  clear  proof  that  the  same 
were  not  mineral.  The  question  is  most  important.  It  is  far-reaching 
in  its  results  and  may  affect  the  welfare  and  independence  of  many  of 
oar  citizens.  It  would  not  bo  unreasonable  to  direct  that  the  patents 
issued  should  themselves  contain  a  reservation  of  any  land  therein  de« 
scribed  if  it  proved  upon  further  development  to  bo  actually  mineral 
land. 

The  mineral  land  should  bo  preserved  for  our  people,  and  there  is  no 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  obtain  these  sources  of  vast  wealth 
not  intended  for  them  that  should  be  humored  to  the  least  <legree  beyond 
the  law.  This  I  say  in  no  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  railroad  companies, 
bat  from  a  thorough  conviction  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Eepublic 
would  bo  served  b^'  dividing  this  vast  mineral  wealth  among  individuals, 
rather  than  by  allowing  it  by  any  means  to  fall  into  possession  and  con- 
trol of  large  corporations.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  granted  to  them, 
and-they  should  not  be  allowed  to  obtain  it  by  default.  Sufficient  means 
of  proving  exactly  what  the  character  of  the  land  is  should  be  provided. 

There  are  in  this  division  also  some  2,129  suspended  entries.  It  is 
desirable  that  a  re-examination  of  these  cases  should  be  had,  as  it  is 
believed  it  would  lead  to  the  granting  of  patents  in  many  cases.  It  is 
intended  that  additional  proof  shall  be  called  for  and  the  entries  either 
canceled  for  failure  of  the  claimants  to  meet  such  requirement,  or,  if 
the  proofs  authorize  it,  the  patents  issued. 

Protests  are  greatly  increasing  made  by  parties  claiming  to  have  dis- 
covered valuable  mineral  deposits  upon  land  entered  as  agricultural. 

MINING  CLAIMS. 

There  are  several  thousand  old  mining  applications,  some  dating 
back  many  years,  for  which  no  entries  have  been  made. 

I  approve  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner,  which  is  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  contained  in  former  reports,  that  the  delinquent  ap- 
plicants shall  be  compelled  to  complete  their  proofs  and  pay  for  their 
claims  within  a  specified  time  or  submit  to  forfeiture  and  cancellation. 

The  decision  of  the  Land  Office  is  that  where  the  entry  has  been  made 
in  good  faith  for  land  as  agricultural  land,  the  claim  will  not  be  <1e- 
feated,  although  there  may  be  mineral  thereafter  discovered  ui)on  the 
same ;  bnt  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  law  passed  making  the  certificate 
of  entry  a  bar  to  any  mining  claim  based  upon  a  discovery  made  sub- 
■eqoent  to  the  entry. 
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UNITED  STATES  MAPS  AND  PLATS. 

The  geuoral  map  of  the  [Jnited  States  was  revised  dnringthe  yeari 
and  an  edition  of  3,Si'5  copies  published.  Other  maps  of  States  and 
Territories  containing  i)ubiie  lands  have  been  compiled,  and  a  large 
number  of  railroad  maps  bavo  been  prepared,  examined,  and  reported 
upon. 

The  Conimisfrionor  calls  attention  to  the  need  of  reproducing  the  plats 
of  survi»ys  now  in  the  ouice.  At  the  rate  of  present  appropriation— 
l?-,oOO  f(U'  the  current  tii^Ciil  year — it  will  require  upwaitls  of  thirty-uiue 
years  to  photolithoi,n\ii)h  the  L*3,253  plats  now  needing  reproduetiou. 
He  iwommends  an  appro]>riation  of  $20,000  a  year  until  all  the  original 
plats  have  been  copied.  The  necessity  for  the  reproduction  of  these 
plats  is  very  uri^ent,  the  originals  being  in  danger  of  complete  destruc- 
tion  by  use  and  the  ravages  of  time.  Xo  copies  of  them  are  in  exist- 
ence save  at  the  local  land  oilices. 

SURVEYS. 

During  the  liscal  ycjir  4,514,372.33  acres  have  been  surveyed  and  the 
surveys  <'icce])ted  by  the  otlic(s  after  careful  examination  and  iuspectioD. 
The  Acting  Conimis.Nioner  gives  details  as  to  the  proportion  of  expend- 
iture in  the  several  piil)liclaiid  States  and  Territories,  and  quotes  from 
the  reports  of  sonie  of  thri  surveyors-general.  He  calls  special  attention 
to  the  matter  of  allowances  made  to  deputy  surveyors  by  the  First 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  in  the  years  1886  and  1887,  which  in  his 
opinion  were  grossly  irregular  and  a  palpable  usurpation  of  the  jiowers 
and  duties  specially  belonging  to  the  General  Land  Office.  These  al- 
lowances relate  to  certain  contracts  in  California  under  the  "  deposit 
system,"  the  operations  of  which  the  Acting  Commissioner  oxi)lains  at 
length,  and  quotes  the  sections  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  aathoriziug 
them,    lie  says : 

It  is  tbe  uudorBtaudiii^  of  ibis  oflicc  that,  imilor  the  law,  deposits  made  for  aq>e- 
cilic  Hurviy  cau  not  bo  applied  to  or  used  for  nuy  otiior  or  difi'ercnt  work,  bnt  Diagt 
be  strictly  coufmed  to  tlic  objects  specified  by  tbe  terms  of  the  deiiosit.  This  requires 
tbat  a  separate  account  be  opuued  and  kept  with  eacb  deposit  made;  bat  these  rs- 
strictions  and  limitations,  bowtiver,  I  roj^ret  to  tiad,  have  been  exceeded  and  £ie- 
quenlly  disrej^arded  by  a  former  First  Comptroller.     •    *    • 

My  purpose  in  calling  attention  to  tbose  matters  is  that  Congress  may  he  induced 
to  enact  some  law  clearly  defining  tlie  jurisdierion  and  power  of  the  Commissioner  of 
tbe  General  Land  Oilice  over  accoiints  nrisini>:  witliin  the  scope  of  hie  official  actios 
and  responi^ibility,  and  wbetbcr  accounts  ])as(«>d  upon  by  him  shall  be  final,  solijeet 
to  tbe  rigbt  of  ap])eal  lo  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  whether  his  action  maybe 
disreganled  by  the  First  Comptroller,  and  allowuuces  or  disallowances  made  with- 
out reference  to  facts  .^liown  by  the  reconl.H  and  papers  in  this  office.  It  woold  be 
well  if  tbis  uTistemly  ccmliict  of  authority  could  be  avoideil  and  these  illegal  pi^ 
mcnts  hereafter  pHiV«Mitcd. 

I  also  roconnnend  that  nu  investigation  be  directed  in  these  caeca,  to  the  end  tiMl 
tbe  money,  or  some  xmrtiou  thereof,  paid  out  in  tbis  illegal  manner  may  be  recomed 
"overnment. 
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THE  DEPOSIT  SYSTEM!. 

Out  of  tbe  deposit  system  for  surveys  (by  which  is  meant  those  sur- 
veys that  are  made  by*nionoy,  supplied  by  persons  desiring  such  sur- 
veys, deposited  and  treated  as  an  ap])ro])riatiou  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment) have  grown  some  of  the  greatest  frauds  known  in  the  Laud 
Department.  These  fnuids  already  perpetrated  will  be  prosecuted  with 
vigor.  In  Oalifornia,  those  particularly  known  rm  the  "Benson  cases" 
are  receivini;  attention,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  the  cases  kept  so  long 
pending  will  be  brought  to  an  early  and  legitimate  lerminatiou. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  recommend  a  change  of  the  law  authorizing  such 
deposits,  but  I  think  the  regulations  of  the  I)e])artnient  shoukl  be  kept 
very  strict  in  relation  thereto,  until  at  least  the  prnsecnitions  now  l>eing 
made  and  others  to  be  instituted  can  relievo  the  constant  watchfulness 
now  demanded. 

FRAUDULENT  ENTRIES. 

There  have  been  fewer  new  cajikjs  of  fraudulent  entries  rei)orted  during 
the  past  year  than  heretofore.  Attention  has  been  called  by  my  prede- 
cessor, and  is  now  renewed,  to  the  need  of  legislar  it»n  giving  n»gisters  and 
receivers  authority  to  issue  subpatnas  compelling  witnesses  to  api)ear  be- 
fore them  to  testify  in  land  ca«es,  or  before  commissioners  appointed  by 
them.  At  present  the  special  agents  have  the  greatest  dilhculty  in  pro- 
caring  the  attendance  of  desired  witnesses,  which  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Land  Ottlce  attributes  in  his  report  to  three  causes:  (1) 
intimidation  by  parties  in  interest;  (2)  unwillingnes  of  witnesses  to 
testify  openly  against  their  neighbors ;  and  (3)  indillerone^*  of  witnesses 
who  think  that  they  have  done  enough  when  they  have  given  the  agent 
the  information  on  which  to  base  his  reimrt. 

SPECULATION  IN  COAL  LANDS. 

The  acting  commissioner  states  that  sjx'cial  agents  report  that  eilorts 
have  been  made  by  certain  wciilthy  individuals  and  corporations  to 
fraodulently  acquire  title  to  large  tracts  of  imkiI  lands,  and  says  that 
extensive  bodies  of  these  lands,  whi<*,li  will  eventually  ])e  of  great  value, 
mre  being  illegally  appropriate<l,  tlie  guards  and  restrictions  of  the  law 
as  it  now  stands  being  entirely  insulllcient  to  prevent  such  monopoly 
by  unscrupulous specnhitors.     lie  says: 

Th«  rapid  dentruotioii  of  tho  forestH  and  t1i<)  scarcity  of  woimI  will  Icavo  tin*  sctllcra 
in  the  arid  rpgicnifl  of  the  West  without  fuel  uiil«*ss  tTic  Ciovi^rinncnt  coal  lands  aro 
preaerred  and  diiipo.se<l  of  or  controll(>d  lu  hucIi  a  manner  as  to  Hccurc  to  tlicni  coal  ut 
reasonable  ratoK.  Thin  \h  indinpoiiRnldo  to  tho  fuinrc  welfare  and  ])rospirity  of  many 
of  the  Western  fftatrs  and  TcrritoricH,  undtht^  power  to  accomplish  nuch  a  purpoMc  is 
being  gradnaUy  wpakenrd  if  not  ontircly  dp-striycd  nr  talicn  away  hy  allowing  thu 
laude  to  go  dirvolly  into  the  hands  of  railroad  and  other  coiporatiouh  thru;i;;h  names 
of  mominai  cafrjrmrn  and  without,  any  rostrictions  as  to  di-pesititm  of  tho  coal. 

I  would  therefore  recommend  that  :i  Miorou;:;h  i^i-(doi;ical  hurvi^yho  authorized  hy 
CoDgraMi  and  made  nndor  thu  direction  of  tho  Secretary  of  tho  Iwti^uui,  ol  vd\'^>a\^ 
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lio  lauds  Biippotfed  to  contain  valuable  poal,  and  tliat  the  Secretary  be  given  dis- 
cretionary powers  to  rcsorye  from  sale  all  or  any  portion  of  said  lands ;  and  if  he 
deem  it  advisable  and  in  the  interest  of  the  people  residing  in  the  locality  of  the 
lands,  to  lease  for  a  period  of  years  the  lands  so  reserved  npon  snch  conditions  and 
restrictions  as  will  compel  the  lessees  to  famish  settlers  with  coal  at  moderate  prices. 
The  law  regulating  the  sale  of  coal  lands  should  also  be  amended  by  making  it  a  fel- 
ony for  any  person  to  enter  into  a  contract  or  an  agreement  having  for  its  object  the 
entry  of  said  lands  or  the  appropriation  or  reservation  of  the  same  by  means  of  coal 
declaratory  statements  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  a  person  other  than  the  nominsl 
claimant. 

TIMBER  DEPREDATIONS  AND  TIMBER  PRESERVATION. 

The  DepartmoDt  is  giving  earnest  consideration  to  the  vast  timber 
lands  of  the  United  States,  and  the  most  strenaoas  efforts  have  been 
made  to  prevent  and  punish  the  unlawful  appropriations  of  pablie  tim- 
ber by  individuals  and  corporations. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  conflicting  decisions  of  the  courts  on  this 
question  as  to  who  may  appropriate  this  valuable  property;  but  there 
can  be  found,  in  the  report  of  the  Acting  Gommissionery  a  synopsis  of 
the  particular  laws  and  decisions  as  to  the  timber  on  public  lands  which 
should  remove  all  doubt  on  this  subject. 

FOREST  FIRES. 

Timber  depredations,  as  much  as  they  are  to  be  guarded  against,  are  by 
no  means  the  most  serious  danger  that  threatens  the  great  pine  forests 
that  stretch  over  the  vast  areas  of  our  public  lands.  It  is  fire  that  is 
most  to  be  dreaded.  The  forest  fires  in  the  timber  regions  of  Montana^ 
Wyoming,  and  other  Western  Territories  have  destroyed  more  trees  the 
past  summer  than  have  been  lost  by  all  the  depredations  £rom  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  settlement  until  the  present  date.  These  timber 
lands  are  almost  entirely  removed  from  private  acquisition  in  the  arid 
regions,  where  the  greatest  volume  of  public  timber  land  now  is.  Th^ 
can  not  be  acquired  by  any  of  the  methods  provided  in  the  homestead, 
desert-land,  or  timber-culture  laws;  they  are  not  agricultural  lands; 
they  are  not  desert  lands ;  and  the  timber  is  not  for  cnltare,  as  it  al- 
ready exists. 

The  arid  lands  are  at  a  dista^nce  below  the  timber,  as  these  districts  an 
high  on  the  mountain  sides,  where  are  garnered  beneath  and  about  the 
lofty  pines  the  ice  and  snows  that,  gradually  melting  as  the  summer  ad- 
vances, feed  the  streams  and  may  be  made  to  irrigate  the  fields.  Small 
portions  under  the  laws  may  be  used  for  "  domestic  purposes  ^  and  fir 
mines,  but  the  great  body  can  not  be  acquired  by  individoalSi  and  is  left 
unprotected  from  the  great  fires  that  sweep  those  regions. 

The  value  of  these  forests  is  manifold,  and  their  preservation  and 
calture  is  a  subject  to  which  the  Societies  of  Foresters  are  deyotmf 
their  study  and  active  efibrts.  They  have  requested  that  in  this  repoit^ 
aa  hius  been  done  in  previous  reports  of  like  kind|  it  shonld  be : 
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mended  that  Congress  appoint  a  commission  to  take  into  consideration 
the  sabject  of  the  pablic  timber  lands,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 
best  method  for  their  treatment,  management,  preservation,  or  of  their 
disposal.  This  recommendation  I  earnestly  make  for  the  reason  that  I 
believe  this  property  baa  a  commercial  value  as  great  as  any  the  nation 
owns ;  that  it  is  not  only  threatened  but  being  absolutely  destroyed  in 
immense  quantities  by  fire;  that  its  existence,  for  a  large  part  at  least, 
is  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  irrigation  of  the  arid  lands 
now  undertaken  by  the  Government,  or  that  may  be  prosecuted  by  the 
States  or  Territories.  The  different  methods  by  which  these  dangers 
may  be  avoided  and  ends  attained  need  not  be  discussed  here,  but  will 
more  properly  come  before  the  commission  or  any  committee  prelimi- 
nary thereto. 

THE  PUBLIC  LAND  STRIP, 

The  opening  of  Oklahoma  has  increased  the  anxiety  of  the  inhabit- 
ants (some  15,000  in  number)  of  the  narrow  strip  of  public  land  just 
west  of  Indian  Territory,  commonly  known  as  "  No  Man's  Land,"  for 
some  legislation  in  their  behalf.  Numerous  petitions  and  memorials 
liave  been  received  on  the  subject,  and  I  recommend  that  a  sufficient 
code  of  laws  be  provided  for  the  guidance,  control,  and  protection  of 
those  residing  in  this  district.  Before  these  lands  can  be  opened  to 
entry  they  must  be  surveyed.  The  cost  of  such  a  survey  will  be  at 
least  $50,000,  for  which  a  special  appropriation,  to  be  immediately 
available,  should  be  made. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  Acting  Commissioner  closes  the  body  of  his  report  by  recom- 
mending that  Congress  be  asked  to  appropriate  money  sufficient  for  the 
employment  of  fifteen  temporary  copyists,  and  explains  this  by  stating 
that  on  the  6th  of  January,  1888,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  late  Com- 
missioner, directing  that  the  transcription  of  press-copy  books  to  formal 
books  of  record  be  discontinued,  and  that  there  are  now  693  books  of 
500  pages  each,  constituting  the  only  record  of  the  official  acts  and 
decisions  of  the  bureau  since  the  above  date.  These  recordH,  being  upon 
flimsy  paper,  and  not  m  their  nature  durable,  should  be  properly  copied 
in  bound  books  of  record. 


PATENT  OFFICE, 

The  total  number  of  applications  received,  including  designs,  re-issues, 
etc,  was  42yOi7 ;  the  number  of  patents  granted  was  22,941 ;  the  total 
receipts  were  $1,180,557.22 ;  the  total  expenditures  were  $009,607.24, 
leaving  a  suriilus  of  $186,859.08  to  be  turned  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  patent  fund,  and  making  a  total 
balance  in  the  Treasury  on  account  of  the  patent  fund  of  $.^,524,526.63. 

The  Commissioner  reports  that  the  examination  of  applications  for 
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PiAWur*  esirrfW  ou  ia  twenty-four  of  the  thirty  remaining  divisions  has 
tH^u  brt^Hi^hc  ui>  ;o  within  two  mouths  of  that  date,  and  of  the  remain- 
ing $i\  di\i>:ous  oue<half  are  less  than  three  months  in  arrears;  bat 
ho  lvlievt'{^  ch^c  the  arre;vrs  in  work  in  all  the  divisions  can  l>e  practi- 
c;iltv  V.UU10  .iwjh\-  with  at  an  early  date  through  the  cordial  co-operation 
v>i  ch<>  torw  wi;li  the  edbrts  of  the  Commissioner. 

LEGISLATION. 

U  i^  ^^'uerally  oouireiled  that  legislation  is  needed  amendatory  of  the 
Kov>;^\i  ^;uiure6  relating  to  patents.  Some  of  the  provisions  which 
^UiouUl  Iv  .Ll:eu>d  are  ^t'otion  4SS5,  relating  to  the  date  of  patents ;  sec- 
tion ic^r,  rx'iaciu^;:  to  the  duration  of  patents  for  inventions  previously 
IMUUiicd  in  a  roivi^n  country' ;  and  section  4936,  relating  to  re-imburse- 
mviii  v>i'  nioue\s  paid  by  mistake  into  the  Treasury.  The  opinion  is 
iudivd  ijaiuiu^  ground  that  a  revision  of  the  patent  act  would  be  of  ad- 
vauta^o  not  only  to  the  inventor  but  to  the  public  generally. 

COMPENSATION  OP  PRINCIPAL  EXA^flNERS. 

• 

The  reix»rt  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  employes  of 
this  lUireau  are  grossly  underpaid.  The  most  conspicuous  instance  of 
this  character  is  the  compensation  of  principal  examiners.  The  Revised 
Statutes  fix  the  salaries  of  tliese  officers  at  $2,500  per  annum.  This 
sum  was  established  by  Congress  in  the  year  1848  (9  Statutes  at  Large, 
231).  It  has  never  becJi  increased.  On  the  contrary,  the  amount  ap- 
pi-opriated  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  $2,400. 

The  Commissioner  expresses  the  necessity  of  additional  room,  and 
says,  in  order  that  the  work  of  the  office  may  be  promptly  dispatched, 
it  is  indispensable  that  more  room  and  better  facilities  should  be  pro- 
vided. For  instance,  the  room  occupied  by  Division  XXVIII  has  19 
by  23  feet  of  floor  space;  in  it  are  nine  desks,  occupied  by  nine  men  and 
women.  In  addition  to  the  desks  are  book  and  file  cases  arranged 
against  the  wall  and  extending  upon  all  sides  of  the  room.  In  the 
room  occupied  by  Division  V  the  floor  space  is  35  by  20  feet  in  extent; 
in  it  are  ten  desks,  occupied  by  ten  i)ersons;  book  and  file  cases  extend 
around  the  room  on  every  side.  These  instances  diflfer  only  in  degree 
from  nearly  all  the  rooms  devoted  to  the  business  of  this  Bureau. 

This  is  a  lamentable  condition  for  that  important  office,  for  which  was 
intende<l  tlie  j^reat  building  bearing  its  name,  but  into  which  so  many 
other  bur<»aus  of  the  Department  have  been  crowded  that  the  original 
occui)ant  is  nearly  dej^rived  of  room  to  live. 

The  diiferent  bureaus  are  far  too  large  and  numerous  to  be  contained 
in  the  Patent  Ollict*  building,  and  the  yearly  rent  paid  for  outside  ac- 
commodations would  pay  good  interest  on  the  cost  of  a  building  that 
would  be  oai>acious  enougli  for  th^Mii  all  and  a  safe  depository  of  their 
records,  wliich  are  ol'  incalcuhible  value. 

The  SccrrtaiT  dooms  Hk*  roooniinondalions  of  the  Commissiouer  IW* 
sonable,  and  asks  for  the  favorable  eouNideration  thereof 
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GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

From  the  rei>ort  of  the  Superinteiuleut  of  the  Geological  Survey,  it 
18  apparent  that  the  exaininatiou  of  the  rock's,  miiK^rals,  ores,  and  soils 
of  our  country,  and  the  construction  of  the  topographical  maps  required 
for  representing^  the  character  and  distribution  of  these  natural  resources^ 
have  been  actively  carried  forward  during  the  year. 

THE  BUREAU. 

As  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Director,  the  Bureau  comprises  one 
geographical,  twelve  geological,  six  paleontological,  and  four  accessory 
divisions.  The  chiefs  of  these  divisions  and  most  of  their  collaborators 
are  experts  of  national  or  world-wide  repute  in  their  several  lines  of 
duty,  and  their  work  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  a  carefully  devised 
plan  well  adapted  to  secure  the  best  results  at  the  least  expense. 

OPERATIONS. 

The  operations  of  the  geogra])hieal  division  have  been  carried  on  in 
twenty-one  States  and  Territories,  and  an  area  of  4:^,1322  square  miles 
has  been  surveyed  and  mapped. 

A  table  showing  the  present  condition  of  topographical  surveys  and 
the  areas  surveyed  in  1888-'81)  is  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  super- 
intendent. 

With  the  completion  of  these  topographical  surveys  and  the  engrav- 
ing of  the  maps  the  construction  of  sheets  of  the  tinal  geological  map 
was  commenced ;  and  with  the  view  of  devising  the  best  methods  of  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  the  scientilic  researches  of  the  Bureau  upon 
it»  the  Director  instituted  a  division  of  gcM)logical  classitication,  and 
convened  the  experts  employed  under  his  din^crion  for  the  purpose  of 
discnssiug  the  l>est  metliods  of  constructing  geological  maps  designed 
for  the  use  of  the  citizens  of  the  country.  By  this  means  a  system 
specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  United  States  has  been  devised. 

SUBJECTS   INVKSTIGATEl). 

Among  the  field  operations  carried  on  in  thirty-three  States  are 
inclndod  an  examination  of  the  tidal  marshes  and  other  inundated 
lands  of  the  Atlantic  and  (hilf  slopes;  studies  of  tlu'  soils  and  sub- 
soils and  ground-water  of  a  considerably  aroa  in  Xew  Kngland ;  of  the 
phosphates,  green-sands,  ami  other  natural  fertilizers  of  several  East- 
ern and  Southeastern  States;  of  tlio  iron  ores  and  salt  and  snlidiur 
deprwits  of  the  Gulf  slope  ;  of  the  soils  and  au'riciiitiiral  eapabilities  of 
extensive  areas  in  the  uiij>er  .Mississippi  Valley:  of  the  gold  bearing 
deposits  of  California  ;  of  tint  rock-gas  aTi<l  heavier  hitnnuMis  of  In- 
diana|Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  other  x>orlions  of  the  country;  of  the 
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gathered.  The  irrigation  survey  of  the  arid  regions  of  the  United  StateSi 
as  elsewhere  described,  has  been  organized  under  special  Oongressional 
direction. 

The  topographic  maps  prepared  by  the  Bureau  for  the  ase  of  its  ge- 
ologists have  been  found  of  much  value  for  various  purposes.  The  de- 
mand for  them  is  so  great  that  special  editions  have  been  issued  by 
States,  and  the  better  class  of  general  maps  prepared  by  map  publishers 
throughout  the  country  are  based  on  the  topographic  maps  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  wherever  they  are  available.  The  maps  engraved  up 
to  the  present  time  are  issued  in  249  sheets,  and  repi*eHeut  an  area  of 
350,000  square  miles. 

A  table  showing  number,  distribution,  etc.,  of  the  atlas  sheets  en* 
graved  to  June  30, 1889,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sui)erintendent's  report. 

The  subject  of  irrigation  of  arid  lands,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  will  be  included  by  the  Superintendent  in  his  special  re- 
port to  Congress. 

GASA    GRANDE. 

The  ruins  in  Arizona  known  as  ^'  Casa  Grande,"  for  which  an  appro- 
priation wiui  made  by  Congress  at  its  last  session  under  the  items  for 
the  Geological  Survey,  have  been  visited  by  Mr.  Morrison,  a  special 
agent  for  the  Laud  Oiiice,  and  upon  his  report  they  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  that  he  may  carry  into 
eifect  the  purposes  expressed  by  Congress  in  regard  to  them. 


INDIAN   AFFAIRS. 

EDUCATION. 

The  improvement  of  the  Indian  service  in  all  its  branches  has  been 
an  earnest  purpose  of  the  present  administration. 

It  was  determined  at  the  outset  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  ac- 
knowledged evils  surrounding  many  of  the  Indian  agencies ;  to  enforce 
the  obligations  of  contnictors  to  furnish  supplies  equal  to  samples ;  to 
protect  the  Indians  from  fraud  and  illegal  intrusion  on  their  reserva- 
tions, and  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  among  them,  so  as  to 
make  that  education  not  only  practical  and  sufficient  to  train  each  in> 
dividual  to  intelligent  labor,  but  to  so  increase  the  number  of  schoids, 
that  the  body  of  the  Indian  youth  might  be  brought  within  them. 

Among  his  first  official  acts  the  present  Secretary  framed  a  letter  of 
advice  addressed  to  each  Indian  agent,  to  be  transmitted  with  bis  com- 
missiou.  This  was  by  direction  of  the  President.  Each  agent  was  in- 
formed that  the  oiiice  to  which  he  was  appointed  was  to  be  deemed  of 
great  interest  to  the  Government  and  to  the  Indiana  who  would  be 
brought  under  his  charge  and  direction;  that  sobriety  and  integritT 
must  mark  the  conduct  of  every  one  connected  or  associated  diiwtly 
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in  percentagca,  the  increaso  by  years  from  1885  to  1888| 
icIuHive,  is  respectively  SM  per  cent,,  16,6  per  cent,  and  OM  per  cent 
each  year  over  its  predece-ssor.    And  it  is  worthy  of  special  remark 
the  increaae^  particularly  daring  1888,  ia  largely  in  the  uonmetallio 
lis,  the  existence  and  nses  of  which  are  made  known  through 
atiflc  research,  rather  than  through  the  application  of  old  methods 
[in  the  exploitatiou  of  well-known  minerals. 

RESULTS. 

F.  8.  Geological  Sarvey  has  just  completed  its  first  decade,  and 

rwUl  be  proper  to  satnuiarize  the  results  it  has  accomplished.     The 

portion  of  these  susceptible  of  definite  description  and  numerical 

aent  are  the  reports,  treatises  and  maps  published.    The  influ- 

se  publications  on  the  economic  progress  of  the  country,  the 

1  kt  they  have  practically  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  country, 

iving  intelligent  direction  to  the  search  for  ores  and  other  eeonomio 

lerals,  the  waste  that  they  have  saved  by  marking  out  the  regions 

^Which  it  will  be  useles.^  to  search  for  desired  substances,  the  time 

money  that  have  been  economized  by  railway  corporations, munici- 

corporations,  and  Individual  travelers  through  the  une  of  the  topo* 

bpbic  maps— these  results  are  covered  by  no  census,  and  are  not  sus- 

ibl©  of  estimate. 

additions  to  the  national  wealth  accruing  through  the  work  of 
ey  will  merge  with  all  other  additions  in  the  footings  of  the 
mth  Census,  and  can  never  bo  discriminated ;  but  as  the  entire  in- 
a1  progress  of  this  industrial  age  is  biised  on  the  achievements  of 
cm  science,  so  the  immense  store  of  knowledge  gathered,  classified, 
tod  lntt»rpr«ted  by  the  Geological  Survey  can  not  fail  to  have  greatly 
oted  our  national  welfare. 
iDong  the  results  that  may  be  tabulated  are  ten  Annual  Beports, 
n  Monographs,  fifty-eight  Bulletins,  and  five  Statistical  Papers, 
these  various  pa|>ers,  which  together  constitute  a  library,  there  is 
miou  of  the  geological  structure  of  every  State  and  Territory  of 
CTniOD,  and  there  are  important  results  with  reference  t>o  the  occur- 
and  production  of  each  great  metallic  and  mineral  staple  of  the 
cotiutiT^ron,  steel,  coal,  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  natural  fertjlizersi 
i'  '  ^T  rock*oil,  rock-gas,  artesian  water,  and  mineral  water. 
ject  of  vmi  economic  importance  to  which  the  Survey 
turned  fts  attention,  and  in  regard  t^  which  it  hasefi*ected  an  elab* 
orgunizatiou  for  future  work,  is  the  study  of  soils  and  thedevelop- 
of  methods  for  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands.  The  work  of  pre* 
ipA  to  show  the  distribution  of  soils  goes  band  in  hand  with  the 
n  j:  maps  to  show  the  <li8tribution  of  rocks.  Great  atten- 
tlou  ll^^^BPven  to  the  subject  of  the  reclamation  of  tidal  lands  and  of 
oUier  swamps,  Imt>ortant  data  concerning  the  oscillation  of  low-lying 
aiMl  oomtequent  cucroachmout  or  reoeasion  of  shores  have  been 
Ab  89 1'4 
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gathered.  The  irrigation  survey  of  the  arid  regions  of  the  United  States, 
as  elsewhere  described,  has  been  organized  under  special  Oongressional 
direction. 

The  topographic  maps  prepared  by  the  Bureau  for  the  use  of  its  ge- 
ologists have  been  found  of  much  value  for  various  purposes.  The  de- 
mand for  them  is  so  great  that  special  editions  have  been  issued  by 
States,  and  the  better  class  of  general  maps  prepared  by  map  publishers 
throughout  the  country  are  based  on  the  topographic  maps  of  tlie  Geo- 
logical Survey  wherever  they  are  available.  Tlie  maps  engraved  up 
to  the  present  time  are  issued  in  249  sheets,  and  represent  an  area  of 
350,000  square  miles. 

A  table  showing  number,  distribution,  etc.^  of  the  atlas  sheets  en- 
graved to  June  30, 1889,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Superintendent's  report 

The  subject  of  irrigation  of  arid  lands,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  will  be  included  by  the  Superintendent  in  his  special  re- 
port to  Congress. 

GASA    GRANDE. 

The  ruins  in  Arizona  known  as  ^'  Casa  Grande,"  for  which  an  appro- 
priation wiis  made  by  Congress  at  its  last  session  under  the  items  for 
the  Geological  Survey,  have  been  visited  by  Mr.  Morrison,  a  special 
agent  for  the  Land  Ofhce,  and  upon  his  report  they  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  that  he  may  carry  into 
effect  the  purposes  expressed  by  Congress  in  regard  to  them. 


INDIAN   AFFAIRS. 
EDUCATION. 

The  improvement  of  the  Indian  service  in  all  its  branches  has  been 
an  earnest  purpose  of  the  x>resent  administration. 

It  was  determined  at  the  outset  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  ac- 
knowledged evUs  surrounding  many  of  the  Indian  agencies ;  to  enforce 
the  obligations  of  contractors  to  furnish  supplies  equal  to  samples;  to 
protect  the  Indians  from  fraud  and  illegal  intrusion  on  their  resenra- 
tious,  and  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  among  them,  so  as  to 
make  that  education  not  only  practical  and  sufficient  to  train  each  in- 
dividual to  intelligent  labor,  but  to  so  increase  the  number  of  schoote^ 
that  the  body  of  the  Indian  youth  might  be  brought  within  them. 

Among  his  first  official  acta  the  present  Secretary  framed  a  letter  of 
advice  addressed  to  each  Indian  agent,  to  be  transmitted  with  his  com- 
mission.  This  was  by  direction  of  the  President.  Each  agent  was  in- 
formed that  the  office  to  which  he  waa  appointed  was  to  be  deemed  of 
great  interest  to  the  Government  and  to  the  Indians  who  would  ba 
brought  under  his  charge  and  direction ;  that  sobriety  and  integrity 
must  mark  the  conduct  of  every  one  connected  or  associated  dix^otiy 
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or  indirectly  with  the  agency ;  that  an  improved  condition  in  its  affairs 
would  be  expecte<l  within  a  reasonable  time,  both  as  to  the  method  of 
doing  business  and  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians;  that  the  educO' 
tion  and  proper  training  of  the  Indian  children  and  the  agricultural  and 
other  industrial  pursuits  of  the  adult  Indians  must  receive  ths  agenfs  con- 
stant and  careful  attention^  to  the  end  that  they  might  be  advanced  in  the 
utays  of  civilization  and  made  independent  through  self-support;  and  that 
the  commission  transmitted  conld  bo  held  only  upon  the  express  under- 
standing that  the  agent  receiving  it  would  urc  his  utmost  efforts  to 
further  these  objects  and  puii)oses.  The  selection  of  Indian  agents 
has  been  mtule  with  as  much  care  ns  posKible,  and  their  course  has 
been  looked  after  with  a  scrutiny  greater,  it  is  believed,  than  has  here- 
tofore been  exercised.  The  contracts  for  Indian  supplies  have  been 
made  nnder  the  most  vigilant  inspection  of  all  samples  offered,  and  the 
delivery  of  the  goods  is  being  watched  with  all  the  care  the  Depart- 
ment can  give  to  it. 

It  is  deemed  that  both  of  thoso  points  last  ninne<l  pertain  immediately 
and  forcibly  to  the  education  of  the  Indiiiii.  Tiiere  is  a  school  of 
experience  and  observation  as  important  to  him  as  to  the  white 
man.  If  the  Indian  agencnes  can  bo  mado  the  seats  of  sobriety  and 
morality,  instead  of  what  they  have  so  often  been— places  of  the  grossest 
licentiousness — tlie  etlect  in  elevating  tlie  Indians  must  be  very  great; 
for  the  former  practices  were  most  demoralizing.  If  the  Indian  in 
the  supplies  he  obtains  finds  that  he  is  receiving  a  justice  in  measure 
and  an  excellence  in  quality  before  unknown,  he  will  be  in  a  better 
condition  to  yield  readily  to  the  other  civilizing  influences  brought  to 
bear  upon  him  ihan  if  he  feels  himself  the  subject  of  constant  impo- 
sition. As  wrongs  intlict^'d  upon  him  have  heretofore  led  him  to  ven- 
geance, so,  it  is  believed,  will  right  subdue  and  civilize  him. 

Beside  this  general  trealirent  individual  education  of  the  Indians  in 
the  schools  has  received  from  the  beginning  of  the  administration,  and 
will  continue  to  receive,  increased  attention.  The  subject  has  been 
mnch  discussed  both  in  preceding  rep(u*ts  and  in  Congress;  but  it  will 
never  be  exhausted  until  the  Indian  has  become  self-supporting.  That 
was  the  condition  in  which  he  was  found  by  <»nr  forefathers,  however  sav- 
age the  means  of  maintenance,  and  it  is  to  this  state  of  independence  we 
must  restore  him  by  the  only  way  civilization  will  permit — that  of  his 
own  intelligent  labor.  The  results  of  eilbrts  heietofore  made  for  the 
civilization  of  the  Indians  are  convincing  that  it  is  to  be  mainly  effected 
by  the  eilncation  and  proper  training  of  their  children.  Little  can  be 
accomplished  for  the  elevation  of  those  who  have  passed  the  i)eriod  of 
their  youth  and  are  habitnatetl  to  the  customs  (if  their  race.  Our 
Ooveniment  for  years  has  shown  a  great  willingness  to  train  their  ris- 
ing generations  for  usefulness  an<t  to  qualify  tliem  as  good  citizens, 
and  there  is  no  purpose  mon^  worthy  attention  than  that  of  i*elieving 
iheir  present  physical  suffering  and  of  elevating  their  character. 
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Bnt  it  would  be  unjust  to  previous  Secretaries  and  many  able  tegisla- 
tors,  to  claim  that  all  the  work  is  yet  to  be  done.  A  great  deal  has 
already  been  accomplished,  the  results  of  which  have  been  mosc  bene- 
ficial, and  by  the  broader  and  more  systematic  application  ot  these 
results  alone,  it  is  deemed  that  the  problem  of  making  the  Indian  self- 
supporting  may  be  solved. 

To  maintain  this  statement,  and  in  order  to  emphasize  the  recom- 
mendation I  shall  make,  that  all  the  youth  of  the  Indians  be  brought 
within  the  folds  of  the  Indian  schools,  I  submit  a  few  statistics  and  re- 
flections thereon.  There  are  already  239  Indian  schools  8npi>orted  by 
appropriations  made  by  Congress,  147  of  which  are  controlled  directly 
by  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  the  average  attendance  wherein  is  between 
eleven  and  twelve  thousand  pupils.  The  number>of  Indians  in  our 
country  (not  counting  those  of  Alaska)  is  about  250,000;  they  occopy 
or  have  control  of  about  116,630,106  acres. 

The  namber  of  cliildreu  of  kchool  age  ia  estimated  to  be 40,000 

Under  school  age. • 10,000 

Making  a  total  of 50,000 

The  following  table  shows  the  nnmberi  capacity,  and  cost  of  schools,  the  Dnmber 
of  employes  and  enrollment  and  average  attendance  of  pnpils  dnring  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  18B9. 


Kind  of  schooL 


No. 


Capaoity. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Arera^ 
attend- 


No.  of 

employes. 


Coat  to  Got. 


ConlroUed  directly  by  Indian  Bureau: 

Boardins-flchoola 

Day-aohoola 

Indastrial  trainins-sohools 

Total  Govemmont-scliools 


Conducted  by  private  parties  : 

Under  oontract  with  Indian  Barcan : 

Boarding-achoola  * 

Day-schools 

Schools  specially  appropriated  for 
hy  Congress , 

Total 


Agjcregate. 


147 


239 


6,286 
8,083 
1.760 


4,842 
2.863 
1,055 


3.581 
1.744 
1.631 


1L129 


9.660 


6.9S6 


5,686 
1,486 

970 


4.038 
1,307 

779 


8,213 


721 


8,142 


19, 271 


6,124 


4,606 


660 
185 
210 


|8HH2.a 

280^  icn 


073 


m^nkm 


688 

43 


181 


2H^M.1I 
liML« 

1IH16»« 


712 


4SI,8B8II 


11.562 


1,0W 


1,1M.8*H 


*  Four  of  these  schoolA  arc  conducted  by  relij^tons  societies;   which  emploj  the  traeben.    Gorvr 
saeut  aasista  these  schools,  withont  formal  contract,  by  issuing  rations  and  dothiag  !•  tha  j 
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lite  followinj  table  nhows  the  aitondancflt  eost,  eto,y  of  iraining-achooU  and  of  other 
$ekooU  ipeeialljf  appropriated  for  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1889. 


S»ii«  of  tcbooL 

hacsAitm, 

b0r 
pUa. 

Kato 

per 
nn- 

Cfttiao- 

bccpf 

em. 
pli>y*-. 

meat. 

AvM. 

agfiac^ 
i*inl- 
flDce. 

C»t  to 
6ot«ra- 

ment. 

OmtfoUtd  dirfctiif  ^  In* 
CarU«lfl  ualiiLiiK  .........^ 

AlbnqTienin*,N.MBX 

Cirlialr.Fa . 

Kear  SinSoni,  Oraeon 
CbitaccoL  Tndi  T    . 

* 

m 

175 
173 
175 
175 
115 

200 
500 
2» 
200 
200 
00 
3£0 

SO 
50 
35 
28 
27 
5 
3t> 

21» 

1D3 
203 
IDl 
2g 
100 

113 

150 
ISfi 

100 
10 
377 

•20,100.00 
&l,0OO.OO 
20,257,ga 
2S,421.I3 
30,2&U.OA 
O^fKI.2* 
74350.77 

ChetuAiTA  irfilnlng 

Ghlloeeo  ttminlntf ........ 

0«i«a  liwlDinE' 

GetiOdk  N«br     .  . .  *  ^ 

Grand  Jmsctlou  tratnLuj;.. 
llOibvU  IfiiUlnta,,,. 

Qriuid  triiEiDtlon,ColD 
Lftwrenc^, Eaaa  ... 

TffUI ,.,. 

[  1.7IW 

210 

1.055 

],  GUI  1  iK^  t^^  "Vl 

Swain  Cuuntj",X*C. 

HaniiiCni],  Va 

rhlUdolphla.  ra 

SlJoMph.MiDn..„ 
Cii]lHKaTlltti,M[mi.. 
Flathead  Mount.... 
^Vaba«li,Iiid, 

^ 

^  " 

9p*eloUv  ^x^ropria  Ud  for  : 

EuUm  Ghenik««tnliila;; 
£Umptou  In ■titm«  ....... 

Iiat»la  Iiiitltutkin  ...... 

St.  BeiiHllol^  Academy  . . 

8l  John'i  lutituts 

at.  IffiiftiJu  lliulaa 

Whit«-aU.  L.Iii9U|i]Lfi.. 

BO 
120 
20O 
50 
50 

ISO 
lOT 
1117 
ISO 
150 
150 

mi 

go 

1:0 

MO 
17.1 
200 
100 
80  1 

13 
31 

30 

la 

7 

20 

ifl 

B2 
127 
21s 

50 

53 
176 

U 

80 

lie 

20a 

4§ 
50 

06 
711  ' 

10.000.00 
101372.00 
33,i00.00 
fl,371.35 
5,105.33 
32,500.00 
10,0».O0 

TaUl... 

'''] 

I,  315  1       131  ]       773 

ir3«;,fl«§.B7 

...... 

Asi'TtKatA  « , .  ...... 

X  105  1       aSil  ,  2-  7ai  !  »  J(M 

304,851,38 

■         [ 

J 

1 

*  Number  of  imiiils  not  Kiven. 


Through  many  trials  and  lon<;  exporioiicc,  as  well  as  through  the  ox- 
erci80  of  sigual  ability  by  the  superinteudents  and  their  assistauts,  these 
schools  have  reached  a  high  deTeIo))n)ent,  and  strike  with  astonishment 
any  oDe  who  has  never  beheUI  them,  and  thus  had  demonstrated  to  him 
both  the  Indian's  adaptability  to  school  life  and  indnstrial  training, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  Government  in  its  organization  and  support  of 
these  excellent  institutions. 

Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  not  by 
way  of  invidious  comparison  with  others,  but  as  an  instance  of  what 
the  Government  has  accomplished.  The  system  therein  adopted  by 
Captain  Pratt,  its  ablcsuperintendent,  is  an  excellent  example  of  theory 
carried  into  practice  and  thus  shown  to  be  reliable.  He  has  had  for  his 
object  the  preparation  of  the  Indian  youth  for  physical  labor  guided  by 
school  education,  and  by  means  of  this  combination  ilttiug  him  to  earn 
Aiff  own  liting. 

The  pupils,  taken  from  various  tribes  and  of  both  sexes,  are  educated 
toi^ther.  The  gnulation  of  study  is  well  defined  and  based  upon  an  ex- 
perience now  extending  over  many  years.  The  studies  begin  with  the 
rodimentsof  Icjiruing,  and  rciich  to  the  high  branches  of  ])rimary  educa* 
tion.   With  the  teaching  of  letters  is  combined  daily  manual  labor ;  labor 
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whose  prodacto  are  valuable,  sapplying  not  only  clothing  for  the  scholars 
hemselves,  bat  making  many  articles  for  sale,  from  which  a  considerable 
revenue  is  derived.  During  the  year  before  last  this  revenue  amounted 
to  $10,000,  and  dunug  the  last  year  to  $12,000.  These  pupils  also  help 
to  till  the  fields,  to  take  care  of  the  live  stock,  to  sow  and  reap.  Every 
boy  and  girl  old  enough  to  be  effective  is  required  to  work  one-half  of 
each  day,  except  Sunday.  TIk^  good  Indian  there  is  he  who  performs 
his  daily  task,  and  the  best  is  he  who  performs  it  most  skillfully  and 
efficiently  5  all  being  instructed  in  the  school-room  and  in  the  workshop, 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Government  is  to  enable  them  to  become  self- 
supporting,  hard-working,  and  thus  independent  American  citizens. 
The  scholars  are  taught  most  excellent  manners,  and,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  the  principles  of  morality  and  honor. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  present  Secretary  to  preside  at  the 
exercises  of  a  graduating  class  of  fourteen  this  year  and  to  present  to 
them  their  diplomas.  He  was  thus  brought  to  scan  closely  their  com- 
position and  elocution,  and  the  general  behavior  of  that  portion  of  the 
audience  where  all  the  other  Indian  scholars  were  congregated }  and  he 
can  say  without  hesitation  that  he  has  seen  few  school  exhibitions  that 
excelled  those  at  Carlisle,  whether  the  thought,  style,  or  elocution  of 
the  speaker  be  considered  or  the  intelligence,  cheerfulness,  and  good 
manners  of  the  Indian  audience. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  grading  of  studies  for  the  first  two 
years,  the  fifth  year,  and  the  last  year,  and  length  of  pupilage  at  this 
school : 

First  grade,  two  years ;  langiiaprc,  Words,  seutonces  from  objects,  picturoii,  etc. ; 
writing  from  blackboard  copies  lessons  from  book  iu  script  on  slate  ;  tracing  booki; 
First  Reader  complete.  Numbers :  Grnbo  to  40 ;  add  and  subtract  to  thonaands;  mill' 
iiply  to  thousands  by  one  figure;  practical  examples. 

Fourth  grade,  fifth  year :  Third  Reader ;  primary  arithmetio,  using  book  through 
common  and  decimal  fractions;  writing,  books  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7 ;  dictation,  memoria- 
ing,  and  recitation  continued;  drawing;  primary-  geography  completed;  language, 
part  1,  book  1,  *•  Hyde/'  using  book  ;  hygiene :  oral  history. 

Ninth  grade,  tenth  year:  Fifth  Reader;  arithmetic,  complete;  langnage:  analjiili 
composition,  general  review;  geography,  general  review  in  advanced  book;  eivil 
government;  natural  philosophy,  elements. 

It  has  also  been  the  practice  there  for  years  to  let  the  scholan  oat 
dnring  such  periods  of  the  year  as  would  least  interfere  with  theii 
studies  at  the  school  itself,  to  serve  on  farms  or  in  private  families,  aod 
thus  to  gain  the  advantage  of  a  honieiife  among  oar  people*  This  prao- 
tice  is  so  conducted  as  on  the  one  Iiaud  to  enable  the  scholars  to  ean 
money,  which  becomes  their  own,  and  on  the  other,  to  help  many  of  tkm 
tcJio  are  taken  upon  the  rolls  of  the  ordinary  coinmonschooli  to  attend  them 
along  icith  the  white  children.  Thus  both  at  home  and  at  school  thtS 
profit  by  the  civilization  surrounding  them.  They  are  exoladedfroB 
all  Indian  influence,  the  boys  and  girls  being  severally  **  horned^ in 
different  districts. 
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Nearly  four  hundred  of  these  Indian  pnpils  were  thus  placed  daring 
the  last  fiscal  year  from  Carlisle  alone,  and  I  am  told  by  the  superin- 
tendent the  number  could  be  increased  to  not  less  than  a  thousand  if 
the  proper  means  were  furnished  by  Congress.  The  applications  for 
Buch  pupils  are  constant  from  all  portions  of  the  surrounding  country. 
They  are  found  apt  to  learn,  industrious  in  service,  and  docile  in  char- 
acter. Agents  of  the  Carlisle  school  visit  these  pupils  regularly,  and 
both  they  and  the  persons  with  whom  the  children  are  placed  (farmers 
chiefly)  report  to  the  superinteudeut  monthly  upon  their  condition  and 
progress. 

The  signal  success  of  the  Carlisle  school  will  not  depend,  as  it  has 
not  heretofore,  upon  the  selection  of  pupils  of  peculiarly  bright  minds 
or  evident  individual  excellence.  The  Indian  is  quick  to  learn  and  re- 
6i>ondstojust  treatment  with  alacrity  in  renewed  efforts  to  deserve  it. 

By  the  example  of  the  Carlisle  training  school  (which  is  not  insisted 
iiIK>n  as  in  every  respect  the  very  best  that  can  be,  but  as  one  of  great 
excellence  and  well  fitted  for  the  end  in  view)  we  may  see  how  far  and 
bow  admirably  the  Qovernment  has  already  advanced  in  Indian  educa- 
tion. 

This  school  system,  with  its  attendant  practices,  is  worthy  of  adoption 
and  expansion  until  it  may  be  made  to  embrace  all  the  Indian  youth. 
It  is  a  model  i)roduced  by  the  Government's  own  generosity  and  by  the 
ability  of  those  selected  by  it  for  superintendents  and  teachers.  It  is 
not  something  newly  discovered  or  to  be  advocated  as  a  recent  inven- 
tion. It  has  been  in  full  operation  for  years.  In  the  department  of 
letters  it  gives  a  good  common-school  educAition.  In  the  department 
of  labor  it  inculcates  both  a  love  for  labor  and  a  habit  of  working.  It 
may  be  easily  systematized  so  as  to  have  its  form  adopted  in  schools 
of  different  grades,  and  so  that  its  pupils  may  be  gradually,  when  fitted 
aBd  entitled,  trausfered  to  the  white  common  schools. 

It  therefore  seems  but  a  step  to  extend  this  system  so  as  to  have  it 
embrace  and  aflect,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  church  mission  schools, 
the  whole  youth  of  the  Indian  tribes.  This  co-operation  has  long  ex- 
isted ;  the  missions  have  placed  much  reliance  ui>on  it,  and  its  sudden 
withdrawal  would  be  neither  generous  nor  fair.  The  national  system 
may  grow  very  rapidly  and  yet  others  be  most  welcome  as  coworkers 
in  this  benevolent  cause ;  but  the  national  system  should  have  prece- 
dence, and  in  case  of  contlict  it  should  be  preserved  and  advanced. 

When  an  Indian  has  been  taught  that  he  ought  to  work  a  great 
change  has  been  wrought  in  him;  when  he  does  work  prolitably  and 
iutclligently  he  has  been  transformed  indeed.  This  does  not  idt^alize 
biui  nor  treat  him  in  a  sentimental  way,  but  it  puts  him  on  tho  phine 
where  our  own  )>eoplc  have  had  to  work  out  their  fortunes  in  the  hand- 
to-hand  struggle  with  the  forces  of  nature.  It  would  not  l)e  rea^sonable, 
if  it  were-  iiossibie,  to  give  the  Indian  a  better  education  than  our 
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bther's  were  able  to  enjoy  in  the  earlier  period  of  our  history,  when 
the  greatest  natioDal  achievements  were  accomplished  and  the  foanda- 
tions  of  saccess  were  laid. 

Undoubtedly  the  expense  to  the  Government  will  be  apparently  in- 
creased for  a  time ;  bat  a  little  reflection  will  show  this  temporary 
increase  will  soon  be  overcome  by  decreased  expenses  in  other  direc- 
tions. 

From  the  following  tables,  famished  by  the  Indian  Burean,  can  be 
readily  gathered  the  items  for  expenditnres  of  schools  on  the  one  hand 
and  for  the  support  of  the  Indians  on  the  other  by  gratoities,  annnities, 
and  incidental  obligations. 

Table  showing  appropriaHoM  for  1888-'89  and  ISSd-'OO. 


Appropriatio; 


1888-'80. 


1889-'90. 


InonMtt. 


DeoMMb 


Fulfilling  trefttiea  with  Indian  tribes,  penna- 

nent 

FalflUing  treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  annual — 

Support  of  Indian  tribes,  gratuities 

Support  of  Indian  schools 

Incidental  and  contingent  expenses 

Current  expenses 


II,  001, 215. 60 

1,656.240.00 

754,500.00 

1,852,766.00 

109, 000, 00 

877,420.00 


$1,428,654.00 

1,565,706.84 

702,500.00 

1,379,668.13 

169,000.00 

818,831.50 


$127,439.40 


$70.443  11 
82, 600. 09 


26,808.13 


80108151 


6,811,140.50 


6,088,851.37 


454,242.53 


181,  SSL  61 


Net  increase.. 


37^710.67 


I 

It  is  noted  by  the  Commissioner  that,  under  the  head  of  ^^Folfilling 
treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  permanent  ^  are  such  specified  snms  as  ue 
required  to  be  appropriated  aunually  under  existing  treaties,  either  tof 
a  certain  number  of  years  or  for  an  indefinite  period. 

A  number  of  treaties  contain  provisions  for  clothing,  subsisteDOS, 
agency  and  school  employes,  etc.,  to  be  furnished  by  the  United  States 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  but  such  provisions  do  not  state  speoifio* 
ally  the  amount  of  money  that  must  be  appropriated.  These  amoanti 
are  annually  approximately  estimated  by  this  office,  and  the  sqids  so 
appropriated  can  be  used  only  for  expenditures  incarred  daring  the  lto> 
cal  year  for  which  the  appropriations  were  made. 
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The  table  following  shows  the  money  available  and  expenditures 
made  daring  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1889 : 


Sources. 


On  hand  Joly 
1,1888. 

Expended 
during  year. 

$1,001,215.50 
1,656.240.00 
764,600.00 
1,352.765.00 
169,000.00 
877,420.00 
800.355.19 

$376,557.43 
1,506,240.00 
733,439.90 
1,181,270.02 
158,347.42 
772,773.79 
713,046.82 

0,671,495.69 

5,391,675.38 

414,676.50 
119.620.99 

428.156.11 
104,003.87 
650  023  44 

414,675.60 
87,814.88 

224.879.96 
89.993.11 

1, 723, 370  91 

717,868.48 

8,394,875.60 

6,109.038.80 

Falfllling  treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  permanent 

FalflUing  treaties  with  Indixu  tribes,  annual 

Sopportoflndian  tribes,  gratuities 

Sapport  of  Indian  sohools • 

Incidental  and  contingent  expenses,  Indian  servlco 

Carrent  expenses 

Interest  on  trust  funds 

Total 

Balances,  permanent : 

Of  funds  appropriated  under  treaty  stipulations  of  a  i>ormanent 

oharaeter 

Of  fonds  approprlatsd  for  erection  of  school  buildings  at  rarions 

polnta 

Of  appropriations  for  negotiating  treaties  with  certain  Indian 

tribes,  snrreying  and  alloting  Indian  reservations,  digging 

ditches,  and  proceeds  of  lands 

Of  Indian  moneys,  miscellaneous 

Of  interest  on  trust  funds 

TML 

Aggregate 


If  from  the  sum  expended  during  the  year,  $5,391,075.38,  we 
dedact  support  of  Indian  school,  $1,131,270.02;  interest  on  trust 
fandSy  $713,046.82;  fulfilling  treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  permanent^ 
•376,557.43,  makin^c  $2,230,874.27,  the  balance  is  $3,100,801.11 ;  and 
this  we  may  assume  to  be  nearly  the  sum  required  each  year  to  supply 
the  Indian  tribes  with  food,  blankets,  clothes,  medicine,  and  imple- 
ments, either  as  absolute  gratuities  or  under  treaties  that  will  expire 
within  a  few  years. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  nice  calculations  to  show  from  this 
general  statement  that,  though  the  appropriation  for  schools  should  be 
doabled  or  more,  its  constant  tendency  from  year  to  year  and  final  effect 
would  be  to  relieve  the  Government  of  the  corresponding  and  much 
greater  expense,  that  must  otherwise  go  on  for  an  indefinite  porioil. 

We  should  remember  in  this  connection  that  the  system  of  allot- 
ments of  lands  which  has  been  carried  on  earnestly  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  number  of  years  is  still  being  ])ur8uod  vigorously,  and  that 
its  great  object  is  to  separate  the  allottee  from  his  tribal  relations,  and 
pat  the  older  Indians  upon  lauds  they  may  use  individually  for  their 
support. 

Moreover,  the  allotment  of  lands  is  attended  by  citizenship  for  the 
Indian,  and  that  citizenship  ought  to  bring  with  it  the  privileges  of  the 
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oommon  schools  of  the  white  man  in  all  its  ^^rades ;  thas  wherever  the 
Indian  receiving  his  allotted  land,  cultivates  it  and  has  his  family 
within  the  borders  of  any  State  where  the  white  men  have  a  common- 
school  system,  the  Indian  should  become  privileged  to  the  use  of  that 
system  of  schooling  the  same  as  any  one  else ;  but  of  course  this  could 
not  be  effected  without  taxation  of  the  Indian  on  his  lands,  or  a  substi- 
tute through  payment  by  the  Government  itself  of  such  taxes. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Secretary  that  the  use  of  the  oommon 
schools  in  this  general  effort  to  civilize  the  Indian  should  be  resorted  to 
at  every  opening  opportunity ;  that  in  the  schools  establisheil  by  the 
Government  itself,  where  it  is  a  part  of  the  system  to  let  out  the 
scholars  for  labor  among  the  white  people  at  proper  wages,  they  should 
be  Introduced,  so  far  as  would  be  just  and  legal,  into  the  common 
schools  of  the  districts  wherein  they  are  thus  permitted  to  reside  5  and 
where  the  Indians  through  the  allotment  system  are  elevated  to  citizen- 
ship, the  Government  should  support  them  by  whatever  pecuniary 
means  may  be  necessary  to  gain  a  place  in  the  common  schools.  The 
United  States  ought  not  to  exi)ect,  of  course,  that  any  of  the  school 
districts  should  be  at  the  expense  of  teaching  the  Indians  unless  will- 
ingly received  and  the  expenses  met  by  our  National  Gt)vernment. 

It  is  not  thought  tliat  there  would  be  any  race  antagonism  between 
the  whites  and  the  Indians,  as  none  has  exhibited  itself  in  schools 
where  Indians  have  already  been  introduced  among  the  other  chihlren. 

With  the  allotments  the  reservation  disappears,  for  after  the  allot- 
ments are  made  what  remains  is  sold  to  the  Government  and  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof  become  a  trust  fund,  the  interest  on  which  is  paid  to  the 
particular  tribe,  thus  producing  a  reliable  annual  income. 

In  this  connection  a  view  of  what  fuuds  the  Indians  alreadj'  poaBew 
may  be  useful : 

Table  showing  trust  funda  held  at  commencement  of  1888-'89  and  l83^-tf0. 

Trust  funds.  188S-'89.       '       188».*90.       I      Iacmmi 


Principal $17,097,463.32    $20,909,566.03  !  |3»SlZ0n.« 

Accrued  intoreat,  aminal 800,  355. 10  I      1,041,513.80  1  I81.15a«l 

Accrued  interest,  halancci '         656,023.44'         803,331.81  HT.JMlW 

Total '*l8,"013,84l.95'    12,754.402.54!  4.I4«,8MJI 


The  increase  of  over  $4^,0()o,()00  arises  from  the  sale  of  land  by  tin 

Creeks,  Seuiiiiolcs,  and  Usages. 
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Of  the  $20,000,556.93,  principal,  held  in  trust  as  above  shown,  the 
snm  of  $7,984,132.76  belongs  to  the  five  civilized  tribes  in  the  following 
proportions : 


Tribeai 


Atnonnt  of 
principal. 


Cherokeoa. 
CniickMAws 
Chootawa... 

Creeka 

Saminolea  .. 

Total 


|2,D3S,M2.37 

l,8O8,e06.e5 

6i9.5M.74 

2, 000. 000. 00 

1,500,000.00 


7,984,132.70 


AnnQAl  in 
tereat. 


$137,469.33 
68,404.95 
82, 844. 78 
100, 000. 00 
75,000.00 


413. 219. 01 


And  the  balance  of  the  sum  of  $20,909,556.93,  amounting  to 
$12,925,424.17,  belongs  to  a  number  of  tribes,  as  stated  below,  and  the 
interest  thereon,  at  4,  5,  6,  and  7  per  cent.,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  either 
paid  to  the  respective  tribes,  or  expended  for  their  benefit. 


Tribaa. 


Chippewaa  and  ChriHlian  iDdiana  . . 

1>elawarea 

Xaatam  Shawneea 

lawaa 

Xaakaskiaa.  Feoiiaa,  Wean,  and  Pi- 

aDkeahaws 

Kkcapooa 

L  Asae and  Vianx  do  Sert  bandi. . . . 

OMgoa 

Omahaa 

Otoaa  aad  HIaioiiriaa 

Favaaaa 


Principal. 


$42,560.36 

874,178.54 

9,079.12 

171,543.87 

27. 174. 41 


Tribes. 


68,302.58  I 
130,730.70  1 1 

20,000.00 
153.030.38  i 
8,162,826.76  I 
191,766.77  ;| 
412, 110. 89  |! 
284, 731. 89  || 

70,000.00  ,1 


Pottawatomiea , 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Mitisoari.... 
Boo  and  Fox  of  Mississippi 

Sautee  Slonx , 

SttueciM 

Senccaj.  Tonawanda  band  . 

Senccaaand  Sha^^neos , 

Sliawucos 

Stock  ljrid|;<Mi , 

Shosliones  and  Bannoclu  ... 

Uinatillas 

Utes 

Total 


Principal 


$184,094.67 
21,659.12 
55,058.21 
20, 000. 00 
40,979.60 
86,950.00 
15,140.42 

1,985.66 
75,988.60 

6.000.00 

50, 461. 04 

1,750,000.00 


12, 025, 424. 17 


The  balances  of  accrued  trust-fuud  interest,  as  shown  in  the  Hrst  table 
above,  amountinff  to  $H():3,.'?31.81,  are  api)licable  for  such  expciidituros 
as  from  time  to  time  may  be  found  to  be  pr()[)er.  It  would  be  no  wrong 
to  the  Indians  who  enjoy  those  revenues  nor  any  violation  of  law  to 
require  a  portion  of  them  to  be  contributed  to  the  support  of  schools 
for  the  tniinini;  of  their  youth. 

This  national  school  system  has  had  for  its  chief  purpose,  from  the 
beginning,  the  conversion  of  the  Indian  into  a  citizen,  with  all  the 
rights  and  all  the  obligations  such  citi7.enship  confers  or  imposes.  It 
has  been  carried  on  with  fair  success.  The  Indian  Jigents  are  encour- 
aging agriculture;  the  allotments  are  being  made  eonstantly;  and  many 
Indians  to-day  are  earning  their  living,  surrounded  by  their  families, 
on  their  &rms.    A  trust  fund  luvs  accumulated  for  many  and  will  for 
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!re  19  no 


EQore,  that  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a  constant  source  of  relief  to  theiQ|_ 
and  which  may  be,  and  Bhould  be,  applied  in  part  to  their  training, 
cellent  schools  have  developed,  well  adapted  to  improve  their  condit 
*ind  help  them  on  their  way  to  aelf-snpport  and  hence  independenc 
Sui>ported  bj  the  spirit  that  now  is  believed  to  exist  both  among  tbo 
executive  officers  of  the  Government  and  the  legislators  of  the  country* 
and  the  increasiug  interest  and  good-will  of  the  people  of  all  tiitniitiooa 
in  life  and  of  all  denominations  which  is  daily  exhibited,  there  is  no 
reason  why  thi8  system  should  not  bo  expanded  and  used  for  the 
plete  solution  of  the  Indian  problem* 

I  It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  we  advance  with  this  system  1 
has  been  tried  and  enlarge  the  number  and  capacity  of  the  ache 
that  there  wdl  not  be  an  Indian  child  of  school  age  that  eao  not,  if  ft 
desires,  receive  an  education,  and  that  those  who  do  oot  willuigly  avail 
themselves  of  the  privileges  afforded  may  be  compelled  to  do  80  by  la- 
thority  based  upon  judicious  legislation.  This  view  is  taken  from  the 
vantage  ground  of  the  actual  results  already  attained;  and,  while  ne 
should  not  in  any  degree  retard  but  cordially  supiM)rt  further  ameliora- 
tion of  the  Indians^  condition,  by  missions  and  all  good  means,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  our  Government  has  been  generous  and  wise  in  iti  efforts  to 
educate  them  and  that  the  best  course  for  it  is  to  conserve  what  hii^  been 
found  to  be  good,  and  to  apply  that  to  increased  numbers. 

With  the  suggestion,  brieti}'  stated  above,  it  is  recommended  thatftll 
the  schools  supported  by  Government  funds  should  be  brought  undfr 
the  same  system;  that  the  methods  of  teaching,  the  bookSi  jwid 
tices  should  be  the  same  throughout  all,  having,  of  coarse,  if  0€ct^v>«,\-. 
different  schools  for  different  grades  and  transferring  the  pupil^  a§  th^ 
progress,  from  one  to  another.  By  this  method  sclioob  may  be 
near  the  camps  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  rudiments  to  this  ] 
before  they  are  sent  on  to  the  other  schools.  The  whole  should  be  un- 
der a  common  control  and  regulat4?d  as  one  system,  the  head  of  which 
will  necessarily  be  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Al!aii.s.  a^HlBtt^d  bv  tli* 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools- 

I  AU^OTMEWTS  OP  LANDS  TO  UJDIANS- 

Since  the  last  annual  report  the  business  of  allottnent«  of  lands  li 
difierent  tribes  has  proceeded  with  much  success,  tho  |iarticu]«»  nf 
which  are  given  in  the  Commissioner's  report 

The  Indians  generally  comx>Iaiu  that  under  the  general  allotment hv 
their  wives  are  deprived  of  their  legal  and  rightful  shun?  tn  the  tribil 
property,  and  that  their  children  and  orphans  do  not  receive  an  mmeli 
aa  the  adults.  For  these  and  some  other  reasons  tho  ludiaug  on  tlie 
Devil's  Lake  Eeservation  are  opposing  the  allotment.  H 

It  is  provided  in  section  5  of  the  general  allotment  law —  " 

Tbat,  at  any  iime  after  landB  have  been  allotted  to  aU  the  ItitllaiM  of  m»j  MW  ii 
herein  provided,  or  sooner  If  in  the  oplaion  of  the  Preatdent  it  ehall  be  lor  tlw  ^«A 
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I  of  said  tribe,  It  shihll  l>o  law  Ail  for  theSccn^tarf  of  tUe  Interior  to  negotiate 
wltli  such  ladian  tjibe,  for  the  purchase  ami  rcleaao  by  said  tribe  in  cooformity 
with  ih«  treaty  or  BtAtot(v«  nnd«>r  which  such  rcs*^rvation  U  holcl,  of  eoch  portioiia 
of  ihiB  rpBervatioti  not  allotted  as  ancb  tribt^  Bhall,  from  tlrac  to  time^  cod  sea  1 1 
ielif  on  RDcli  t«nDa  niid  oouditions  as  shall  be  coDMidered  jnst  and  oqiiitable  botwoe 
the  United  Stntea  and  said  tribe  of  Iiidiatis,  which  ptirchaso  nhall  not  be  complet 
QQtil  ratidod  by  Congress,  and  the  form  axtd  maDner  of  oxecntiag  such  roleaae  aball^ 
alao  be  preaoribed  by  Congreaa, 

No  appropriatioD  is  available  for  conducting  sitcb  negotiations  witb 
the  Indians  who  may  desire  to  dispose  of  any  portion  of  their  reaerva-' 
tioB  not  needed  for  allotments.    Few,  if  any,  of  the  Indians  now  taking 
allotments  have  the  means  necessary  to  enable  them  to  build  honseaj 
and  purchase  implements,  etc,  with  which  to  begin  the  work  of  i>ractiv 
oal  husbandry  npon  their  tracts.    To  secnre  snch  assistance  many  of 
tbem  would  readily  enter  into  negotiations?  for  sale  of  their  snrplns  laud, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  a  small  appropriation  for  the  purpose  be  made, 
in  order  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  may  be  complied  with. 

INTRUDERS  m  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORIES* 

Confttant  vigilance  ia  exercised  to  prevent  rmlawful  intrasiou  upon 
ttie  lands  of  the  Indians,  and  so  fully  have  the  laws  and  orders  on  this 
mibject  been  enforced  that  there  are  no  complaints  except  in  cities 
which  have  had  treatment  by  my  predecessors  without  effecting  a  cure, 
XbSie  places  are  the  Round  Valley,  Klamath  Hiver,  and  Mission  Ees- 
tffaHons  in  California)  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  report,  and  thOj 
COQOtrjr  of  the  five  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory, 

The  agent  for  the  Union  Agency  reports  that  there  are  among  the  five 
etTlliaed  tribes  ^^,0i)0  persons  whom  he  classes  as  ^^ criminals,  priuci* 
[Rally  refti gees  and  their  families  from  the  border  States,  whoso  in ilueuce 
laoorrapting,  their  t^uch  is  polluting,  and  their  example  is  demoralij^ing.^' 
Baride0  these  he  reports  the  presence  of  4,<)00  claimants  to'  Indian  citi* 
senahip  ami  about  3,000  sojourners,  visitors,  etc.,  all  in  addition  to  the 
popolatian  of  65,000  natives,  adopted  whites,  and  freedmen* 

Tbooe  classed  as  criminals  and  refugees  from  justice,  while  certainly 
not  a  desirable  element  for  residence  among  the  Indians,  seem  to  avoid 
aatioyauoe  to  the  tribes  so  as  to  seldom  cause  oomptaiuts  or  requests 
loir  Uieir  removaL  But  those  who  are  classed  as  claimants  to  Indian 
oitixeoBhip  have  long  been  the  subject  of  complaints  and  of  discussions 
wUeb  have  not  remedied  the  evils  of  their  situation.  Most  of  them, 
ofMiit  {general  invitation  of  the  Indian  nations,  especially  the  Cherokee 
nii^  have  asserted  clainjs  to  membership  therein,  and  wbile  prosecot 
iud  awaiting  the  adjudication  of  their  claims,  have  for  a  number  of 
S  under  the  encf>uragemeut  of  the  Indian  national  authorities,  re- 
^^ld«)d  within  the  Territory,  opened  farms  and  made  valuable  improve 
^Raenta,  only  to  lind  ultimately  that  their  claims  are  denied,  or  if  onedl 
I  adtuittbd|  tried  again  and  rejected.  They  are  thereupon  declared  in* 
I    Lnidem^  whose  removal  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  da-^ 
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manded  in  fulfillment  of  treaty  obligations.  Their  improvements  are 
oftered,  under  the  laws  of  the  Indian  nation,  at  sheriff's  sale,  only  to  be 
sacrificed,  because  no  one  but  a  recognized  member  of  the  nation  is  i^er- 
mitted  to  purchase  them. 

The  Department  has  not  suffered  this  injustice  to  be  inflicted  nix>n 
people  thus  invited  and  encouraged,  and  whose  good  faith  as  claimants 
to  membership  in  the  Indian  nations  is  shown.  It  has  field  that  if 
they  are  intruders  the  Indian  nations  have  no  jurisdiction  over  them, 
and  can  not  lawfully  dispossess  them  of  their  property.  The  Depart 
ment  has  declined  to  cause  their  removal  a^  intruders  until  they  shall 
have  been  paid  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  their  property- 

The  Indian  nations  themselves  are  too  far  responsible  for  this  state 
of  affairs  to  be  allowed  to  deal  in  a  summary  and  unjust  manner  with 
the  unfortunate  people  who  have  been  lured  among  them  iu  the  pursuit 
of  that  to  which  they  believed  themselves  justly  entitled. 

The  situation  is  full  of  embarrassment,  but  it  is  confidently  hoped 
that  Congress  will  devise  some  measure  to  relieve  it. 

UNITED  STATES  COURT  FOR  THE   INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

The  United  States  court  fOr  the  Indian  Territory,  established  by  the 
act  of  March  1,  1889  (25  Stat.,  783),  is  in  operation,  and  is  having  a 
wholesome  effect  as  a  conservator  of  the  peace,  onler,  and  well  being 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  Territory.  It  is  believed  that  it  will  prove  a 
means  of  relief  to  this  Department  and  to  the  Indian  Burean  from  many 
of  the  peri)lexing  question^  arising  between  the  whites  and  Indians  that 
come  here  for  settlement.  There  is  a  wide  field  of  usefolneas  for  this 
tribunal  if  jurisdiction  can  be  conferred  upon  or  secured  to  it  over  many 
and  varied  questions  of  dispute  affecting  the  rights  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty m  the  Indian  Territory,  especially  within  the  country  occupied  by 
the  five  civilized  tribes,  where  exist  large  numbers  of  people  having  no 
.well-defined  or  recognized  status  among  those  nations  of  Indians. 

If  existing  treaties  interfere  to  prevent  Congress  from  enlarging  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  coui*t,  so  that  it  may  extend  to  such  questions  as 
those  of  claims  to  membership  in  the  nations ;  to  the  determination  and 
enforcement  of  rights  of  the  Delawares  and  of  the  Shawnees  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation ;  of  the  status  of  the  treedmen  of  the  five  civfliied 
tribes,  to  whom  all  rights  and  interests  are  denied  by  some  of  the  na- 
tions, and  only  partially  admitted  by  others,  and  to  many  similar  qoea- 
tions,  then  it  seems  the  time  has  come  for  negotiations  with  these  nfr 
tions  for  yielding  some  of  the  rights  and  privileges  reserved  to  then 
by  treaties  over  such  matters.  Such  concessions  are  no  less  desiraMe 
and  important  than  the  emission  of  unoccupied  portions  of  their  domaiB. 
They  have  long  eujoyed  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization,  but  for  their 
further  advancement  it  is  believed  to  be  necessary  they  shoald  be 
clothed  with  the  privileges,  duties,  and  obligations  of  oitizonahip  and 
brought  wholly  under  the  laws  of  our  Gk)vemment. 
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The  money  paid  to  the  Ohcrokees,  as  due  under  appropriation,  for 
land  withiu  the  Cherokee  Outlet  upon  which  other  ludiann  liad  been 
settled,  was  distributed  ainoii<:f  tiiose  who  were  Gherokeos  of  blood,  ig- 
noring the  rights  of  the  Cherokee  freedmen  and  of  the  Delawares  and 
Sbawnecs  incorporated  among  them  to  share  in  the  distribution  thereof. 
To  correct  this  injustice  Congress,  by  act  of  (Jctober  19,  18S8  (25  Stats., 
601^),  made  an  appropriation  of  $75,000,  to  be  divided  among  the  excluded 
persons,. when  those  entitled  thereto  shall  have  been  iiscertained  in  the 
manner  prescribed.  This  is  now  being  done,  though  it  is  a  work  that 
will  require  patient  and  careful  consideration. 

RAILROADS  THROUGH   INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aft'airs  will  be  fouud, 
briefly  stated,  the  important  transactions  which  have  transpired  since 
the  last  annual  report  of  that  ofHce  concerning  railroads  to  which 
grants  of  right-of-way  have  been  made  by  law  across  various  Indian 
reservations.  By  reference  thereto  it  will  be  seen  what  steps  have  been 
taken,  and  how  far  they  have  been  successful  in  securing  the  consent 
of  the  Indians  whero  such  consent  is  required  by  the  acts  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  grants,  what  has  been  done  by  way  of  adjustment  of 
diflerences  growing  out  of  the  operations  of  the  railroads  on  the  reser- 
vations under  these  grants,  and  also  a  recital  of  the  cases  in  which 
legislation  is  re<iuired  ratifying  agreements  negotiattul  in  former  years 
with  Indians,  under  which  railway  companies  have  been  permitted  to 
GODstruot  and  operate  railroads  upon  reservations  without  having  first 
obtained  the  authority  of  Congress  therefor.  The  cases  in  which  such 
oonflnuatory  legislation  is  required  are — 

(1)  The  Jamestown  and  Northern  Kailway  through  the  Devil's  Lake 
Beservation,  Dakota,  constructed  in  1885,  under  an  agreement  of  1883. 

(2)  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  8t.  Paul  Ihiilway,  whose  rond  was 
constructed  under  an  agreement  of  188^,  through  the  Lake  Traverse 
JEteservatiou,  in  Dakota. 

(3)  The  Northern  racific  Kailway  through  the  Yakima  IJoservation, 
io  Washington  Territory,  constructeil  under  an  agrcenuMit  of  18S5. 

(4)  The  Carson  und  Colorado  Kailway,  coustructcd  tlirough  the 
Walker  Uiver  liescrvation,  in  Nevada,  under  an  agrriMiient  of  1882. 

Each  of  these  railways  is  in  operation ;  the  Indians  concerned  agreed 
to  the  construction  thereof  through  their  lands,  and  <lraughts  of  neces- 
Bory  legislation  on  the  subject  have  heretofore  been  laid  before  Con- 
greiss.  It  is  important  that  the  existence  of  railroads  through  those  res- 
en'Htiousshallnot  be  suflered  hmger  to  continue  without  necessary  law 
therefor,  in  onler  that  money  paid  by  the  railway  companies  for  such 
right  of  way  (which  in  several  cases  now  stands  to  the  rredit  of  the 
Commisaioner  of  Indian  Atfairs)  may,  in  accordance  witii  ihe  agree- 
meutfl  be  paid  over  to  the  Indians  or  expended  i'nr  theii-  heiu  lit.  They 
cau  not  readily  understand  why  one  part  of  their  agreement  is  com- 
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rbid 


i 


pleted— the  construction  of  tbe  railroada  througb  their  lauds — while  I 
other  part — the  payment  to  them  of  the  money  for  the  right  of  wa^ 
is  not  carried  out 

EXTl^XTION  OF  INDIAN  TITLES, 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  much  legislation  waa  enact 
looking  to  the  extiugui-slimeiit  of  the  title  of  ceitain  Indiana  to 
[  areas  of  laud  occupied  by  them* 

I  THE  CHIPPEWA  INDIANS  OF  MINNESOTA* 

A  commiasioD,  composed  of  Hon.  Henry  M.  Kiee^  of  Minne^ola;  Ek 
Eev,  Martin  Marty,  of  Dakota;  and  Joseph  B,  Whiting,  of  Wisconsin, 
was  appointed  to  conduct  negotiations  with  the  Chippewa  Indtaos 
Minnesota,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January 
1889  (25  Stats.,  642),  which  aims  at  the  segregation  of  all  the  Chippe 
Indians  now  occupying  reservations  in  Minnesota  upon  the  W 
Earth  Reservation,  except  those  residing  upon  the  Bed  Lake  Beserfa* 
tion,  and  for  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title  to  tbe  whole  of  th 
eral  reservations  in  said  State  except  the  White  Earth  and  thr 
Lake  Reservations,  and  also  to  so  much  of  the  Whites  Eart.h  and 
Lake  Reservations  as  is  not  required  to  fill  allotments  to  the  Indi; 
The  v^oxk  of  this  Commission  has  progressed  favorably,  and  the  requii 
consent  of  the  Indians  to  tbe  provisions  of  the  act  has  been  given;  bct 
the  report  of  tbe  result  has  not  yet  reached  the  Indian  OflBce, 

If  the  Commission  has  been  successful  in  obtaining  the  relinqulih* 
nient  by  the  Indians  of  all  the  reservations  outside  of  the  Wliild  Eartk 
and  Red  Lake,  and  should  all  the  Indians  occupying  or  intereiitad  m 
said  reservations  remove  to  the  White  Earth  Reservation  and  take  aUt>l* 
ments  upon  it,  there  would  be  for  disposition  under  the  proviBiocs  <»( 
the  act  an  aggregate  of  about  750,000  acres  in  the  vacated  resiOnriUtoiMi 

There  are  about  7,000  Indians  in  the  State  of  Minuc^otci,  exclnsivcof 
those  upon  tbe  lied  Lake  Reservation,  and  should  they  take  alfataieiili 
npon  the  Wbite  Earth  Reservation,  as  contemplated,  it  woold  reqnftt 
about  500,000  acres  to  meet  tbe  requirements  of  tbe  act 

This  reservation  contains  an  area  of  about  706,000  acrea^  and  as  tliin 
is  undoubtedly  some  waste  land  there  not  fit  for  agrieuttttre,  aiid<M* 
fiidering  other  contingencies  that  may  arise,  the  whole  of  the  r««err»' 
tion  may  be  required  for  tbe  future  home  of  the  Indians. 

The  Red  Lake  Reservation  coutains  an  estimated  area  of  SfiOf^jM 
acres,  and  as  there  are  between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred  Indians  n- 
siding  upon  that  reservation,  it  would  require  from  100,000  to  125^<^ 
acres  to  meet  tbe  requirements  of  the  act  for  allotments  to  the  ladiisi 
on  that  reservation,  leaving  something  over  3,000,000  acres,  and  tnnkiil 
a  total  of  about  3,850,000  acres  to  be  disposed  of  under  tbe  act 

A  large  portion  of  land,  the  title  of  wbicb  is  sought  to  be  extioguiirif 
in  covered  with  valuable  pine  timber,  which  land  with  the  agricaltiaii 
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land  is  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
dians, as  in  the  act  set  forth. 

THE  SIOTIX, 

A  statement  of  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  Sionx  Indians  in  Dakota 
has  already  been  given  in  this  report. 

THE  BED  PIPESTONE  BBSEBYATION. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  2, 1889 
(25  Staty  1012),  492.25  acres  of  land,  with  the  improvements  thereon, 
embraced  with  the  Red  Pipestone  Beservation,  in  Minnesota,  have  been 
appraised,  as  has  also  the  strip  of  land  100  feet  wide  across  said  reser- 
vation, occupied  by  the  Cedar  Kapids,  Iowa  Falls  and  ^iTorthwestem 
Bailway  Company,  and  the  damage  to  the  balance  of  the  lands  of  said 
reservation  by  reason  of  the  occupancy  of  said  strip  for  railroad  pur- 
poses. 

A  Commission,  appointed  to  present  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  the 
Yankton-Sionz  Indians  for  their  consent,  lias  reported  that  they  refuse 
to  consent  thereto,  except  as  to  the  provisions  thereof  relating  to  the 
said  railway  company,  to  which  they  have  given  their  formal  assent  in 
writing. 

C(EUB  D'ALENE  INDIANS. 

The  Commissio!!  appointed  by  this  Department  under  the  clause  in 
the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  2, 1889  (25  Stats.,  1002),  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Coeur  d'Alene  tribe  of  Indians,  for  purchase  from  them 
of  so  much  of  their  reservation  located  in  Idaho  as  is  valuable  chiefly 
for  minerals  and  timber,  as  the  tribe  shall  consent  to  sell,  has  con- 
daded  and  submitted  an  agreement  which  will  be  presented  to  Congress. 

LEMHI  AGENCY,  IDAHO. 

The  Indians  occupying  the  Lemhi  reservation  in  Idaho  have  had 
presented  to  them,  as  required,  and  have  refused  their  consent  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  February  23,  1889  (25  Stat.,  687),  providing  for 
their  removal  to  the  Fort  Hall  Beserv-ation. 

BITTEB  BOOT  VALLEY. 

General  H.  B.  Carrington,  of  Uydo  Park,  Mass.,  has  been  recently 
appointed  a  special  agent  by  this  Department,  to  visit  the  Flathead 
Indians  iu  the  Bitter  Boot  Valley,  Montana,  for  the  purposes  required 
by  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 1889  25 
Stat.y  871),  and  has  been  successful  in  his  mission. 

P0TTAWAT03IIE   AND    KICKAPOO  INDIANS    IN    KANSAS. 

The  Oommission  appointed  under  the  clause  iu  the  Indian  appropria- 
tion act  of  March  2, 1889,  providing  for  negotiations  with  the  Prairie 
Band  of  Pottawatomie  and  Kickapoo  Indians,  in  Kansas,  for  the  sale  of 
Ab  80 ^25 
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a  portion  of  their  lands  and  for  the  allotment  of  the  remainder  in  seT- 
eralty,  has  made  a  report  of  its  proceedings,  so  far  condncted,  which 
shows  that  these  Indians  are  not  disposed  either  to  relinqnish  title  to 
any  portion  of  their  land  or  to  take  allotments  in  severalty. 

The  Indians  are  said  to  be  influenced  in  their  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed measures  by  the  presence  upon  their  reservations  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  former  members  of  the  tribes,  now  associated  with  them  by  inter- 
marriage, who,  having  heretofore  taken  lands  in  severalty,  with  no  re- 
strictions as  to  alienation,  have  parted  with  their  allotments  and  are 
now  paupers,  living  upon  the  charity  of  those  of  the  tribe  to  whom  the 
existing  reservation  belongs. 

The  work  of  this  Commission  is  at  least  temporarily  suspended. 

THE  CHEROKEE  INDIANS. 

In  a  previous  portion  of  this  report  have  been  noted  sufficiently  the 
negotiations  now  pending  with  the  Oherokees  for  the  cession  of  the 
Cherokee  Outlet. 

SAG  AND  FOX  INDIANS  IN  KANSAS  AND  NEBRASKA. 

The  Department  has  again  caused  to  be  presented  for  the  considera- 
tion and  a(;tion  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
the  iirovisious  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1835  (23  Stats.,  351),  relating  to  the 
sale  of  their  reservation,  now  occupied  by  them  and  located  in  part  in 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  their  removal  to  the  Indian  Territory,  to- 
gether with  the  provisions  of  the  amendatory  act  of  January  28, 1887 
(24  Stats.,  56o),  under  which  those  who  desired  to  remain  where  Vbsj 
now  are  and  take  allotments  in  severalty  might  do  so. 

The  report  of  the  action  of  these  Indians  on  the  subject  shows  that 
they  unanimously  refused  their  consent  to  the  sale  of  the  reservation, 
and  that  they  also  declined  to  take  allotments  in  severalty,  because  an* 
der  the  provisions  of  the  last-named  act  their  married  women  wm 
excluded  from  a  share  in  the  tribal  estate,  and  because  of  the  veiy 
limited  quantities  allowed  to  their  children  under  eighteen  yean  of 
age,  holding  that  an  equal  share  or  distribution  of  the  tribal  property 
is  the  only  just  and  fair  method  for  its  final  disposition. 

These  Indians  have  since  sent  in  a  petition,  dated  October  5, 1889| 
praying  that  their  lands  be  allotted  to  them  in  accordance  with  thepn^ 
visions  of  the  third  article  of  their  treaty  of  1854  (10  Statutes,  1074), 
saying  that  they  prefer  to  have  their  ^^  lands  allotted  under  tiie  pio- 
visions  of  said  treaty  and  in  equal  quantities  per  capita  to  each  nmif 
womau,  and  child." 

The  article  referred  to  reads  as  follows,  viz : 

Tho  President  may  caase  to  be  siirveyod,  iu  the  same  manner  in  which  the  fu^ 
laiidH  arc  surveyed,  the  roMervation  heroin  provided  for  the  Sacs  and  Foxw  of  Hii> 
Bouri,  and  may  assign  to  each  person,  or  family,  desiring  it»  suoh  qoantity  of  land  n^ 
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in  hia  opinion,  will  be  snfficient  for  such  person  or  family,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  or  they  will  oconpy,  improve,  and  cultivate  tho  same,  and  comply  with  such 
other  provisions  as  the  President  may  prescribe.  Tho  land  thus  assigned  may  here- 
after be  confirmed  by  patent  to  the  parties,  or  their  reprcRuntatives,  under  such  regu- 
lations and  restrictions  as  Congress  may  proscribe. 

In  view  of  this  expressed  desire  of  these  Indians,  located  in  the  midst 
of  a  highly  cultivated  community,  to  take  their  lands  in  severalty  in 
the  manner  provided  in  this  treaty,  and  their  refusal  to  take  it  under 
the  provisions  of  the  laws  above  referred  to,  Congress  may  find  it  proper 
to  accede  to  their  wishes,  and  make  necessary  provisions  especially  for 
as  an  equal  distribution  of  their  whole  reservation  among  them  which 
would  not  give  to  each  individual  more  than  about  one  hundred  acres. 

OKLAHOMA. 

The  questions  as  to.  this  domain  have  been  discussed  in  a  previous 
portion  of  this  report. 

INDIANS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

HOOPA  VALLEY  RESERVATION. 

The  Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  located  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of 
the  State  of  California,  and  which  has  since  1877  been  under  charge 
of  the  military  officer  stationed  on  the  reservation,  was  by  the  last  Indian 
appropriation  act  consolidated  with  the  oVlission  Tule  Eiver  Agency, 
situated  over  900  miles  away,  in  the  southern  part  of  that  State.  The 
bare  statement  of  the  case  or  a  glance  at  the  map  is  sufficient  to  show 
how  utterly  impossible  it  is  for  an  agent  in  charge  of  two  or  more  bodies 
of  Indians  so  widely  separated  to  give  to  either  the  personal  attention 
their  interests  demand,  or  to  give  even  occasional  superintendence  to 
the  duties  pertaining  to  the  respective  reservations  without  great  loss 
of  time  and  considerable  expenditure  of  money  in  traveling  from  one 
to  the  other. 

The  consolidation  of  the  two  agencies  is  not  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  service  or  of  the  Indian.  The  superintendence  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Hoopa  Valley  Agency  by  the  military  officer  heretofore  in  charge 
thereof  has  been  very  helpful  in  advancing  the  Indians  there  toward 
civilization  and  self-support,  and  the  management  has  been  satisfactory 
to  this  Department.  They  number  over  seven  hundred.  If,  therefore, 
provision  is  not  made  for  an  agent  there  it  is  recommended  that  the 
former  status  be  restored  by  disconnecting  it  from  the  Mission  Tule 
Biver  Agency. 

ROUND  VALLEY  RESERVATION. 

The  lands  reserved  for  the  use  and  occupation  and  for  the  permanent 
homes  of  the  Indians  now  belonging  to  the  Kound  Valley  Eeservation 
have  been  so  largely  encroached  upon  by  white  jicrsons  that  there  is 
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now  left  to  the  use  of  the  Indians  not  more  than  5,000  acres  of  the 
103,000  acres  within  the  resorvatiou  bonndaries.  The  invasion  of  the 
lands  of  these  Indians  has  grown  worse  from  year  to  year,  and  nnless 
some  remedy  is  provided  these  dependent  (\nd  defenseless  beings, 
who  have  so  long  peacefully  borne  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  them,  will 
soon  be  without  an  abiding  place.  All  the  resources  of  this  Depart- 
ment, of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  of  the  military  arm  of  the 
Government  have  thus  far  failed  to  dislodge  the  intruders,  or  to  keep 
back  or  restrict  their  encroachments  upon  the  lands  of  the  Indians. 

The  intended  relief  provided  by  legislation  heretofore,  has  served  to 
benefit  the  invaders  of  the  lands  more  than  the  Indians.  A  foil  histoij 
of  the  matter  is  clearly  set  out  in  the  report  of  the  Oommissioner  of  lu- 
dian  Affairs.  Draft  of  legislation  heretofore  prepared  to  meet  the  case 
has  passed  the  Senate  at  several  of  the  recent  sessions  of  Congress  bnt 
always  failed  to  receive  any  final  action  in  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  necessary  legislation  to  cure  the 
evils  so  flagrant  and  glaring  may  be  speedily  enacted.  The  Indians  aie 
ready,  able,  and  willing  to  take  allotments  of  land  in  severalty.  They 
should  be  settled  upon  individual  holdings  with  security  of  title. 
They  may  then  commence  the  long  delayed  work  of  making  for  them- 
selves the  quiet  and  peaceable  homes  they  deserve. 

MISSION  INDIANS. 

Some  twenty  reservations  have  been  set  aside  for  the  use  and  occa* 
pation  of  the  Mission  Indians  since  1875,  varying  in  extent  from  88^475 
to  80  acres,  and  aggregating  a  total  area  of  223,954  acres.  It  has  been 
found  that  some  of  these  reservations,  by  reason  of  incorrect  descrip- 
tion of  boundaries,  do  not  include  the  lands  particularly  designed  to 
be  reserved,  and  upon  which  the  Indians  are  actuallv  located.  In 
others,  the  Southern  Pacific  liailroad  Company  claims  the  odd  sectioiUi 
and  privat-e  parties  claim  to  have  existing  rights  on  other  iK>rtioB8 
There  are  some  settlements  of  Indians  on  Government  lands  not  setoff 
as  reservations,  in  some  instances  not  surveyed,  and  some  of  the  In- 
dians are  located  within  the  limits  of  private  grants,  and  they  are  being 
constantly  threatened  by  suits  in  ejectment  or  by  acts  of  iutimidatiott 
designed  to  drive  them  off.  The  occupation  by  the  Indians  of  theia 
lands  in  dispute  ante<latcs,by  many  years,  it  is  said,  the  origin  of  the 
alleged  rights  of  those  asserting  adverse  claims  thereto. 

Litigation  with  parties  who  have  been  removed  from  the  reservation 
is  also  pending. 

The  correct  ascertainment  and  determination  of  the  rights  of  pewoM 
who  have  asserted  claims  or  made  settlement  on  the  reservations sbonU 
not  be  longer  delayed.  A  bill  providing  a  commission  for  this  parpoee 
has  been  frequentl}' urged  ui>on  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  it  hM 
several  times  i)a8sed  the  Senate  but  has  failed  to  receive  final  action  in 
the  Uouse  of  Eepreseutatives. 
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The  necessity  for  saeli  legislation  is  again  reported  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  AlTairs  to  bo  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  welfare 
of  these  Indians^  and  it  is  hoped  that  tiie  approaching  session  of  the 
Congress  will  not  adjourn  without  providing  proper  measures  con- 
corning  these  lands. 

INDIAN  DEPREDATION  CLAIMS. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  AfiL'airs  shows  that  the  total 
number  of  Indian  depredation  claims  filed  in  his  office  is  5,494,  amount- 
ing to  919,227,330;  that  of  this  number  51  claims,  amounting  to  $218,- 
190.10,  have  been  heretofore  adjudicated ;  that  under  the  provisions  of 
law  contained  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  3, 1888  (23 
Stats.,  376),  and  of  May  15, 1880  (24  Stats.,  4G),  providing  for  the  inves- 
tigation and  submission  to  Congress  of  <^  certain  Indian  depredation 
olaims,"  933  claims,  amounting  to  83,120,459,  had,  up  to  and  including 
January,  1889,  been  reported  to  Congress  with  recommendation  for 
allowance  thereon  of  8902,157.21 ;  and  that  there  were  on  file  June  30, 
18S9, 4,507  claims,  amounting  to  $15,888,080.90,  of  which  1,374,  amount- 
ing to  $5,470,759.02,  are  not  considered,  within  the  meaning  and  intent 
of  the  provisions  of  law  above  referred  to,  subject  to  investigation,  for 
the  various  rciisons  set  out  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner. 

If  the  investigation  of  this  class  of  claims  is  to  be  continued  in  the 
manner  now  pro\ided  for,  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  settlement  as 
the  law  contemplates,  it  would  be  well  to  authorize  by  appropriate  leg- 
islation the  investigation  of  all  cases  properly  and  justly  entitled  thereto, 
and  to  make  ample  provision  for  the  service  required  by  so  increasing 
the  appropriation  for  that  purpose  as  to  enable  the  Department  to  push 
the  work  to  completion  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  This  is  necessary, 
not  only  in  justice  to  the  meritorious  claimants,  as  every  year's  delay 
lessens  their  ability  to  substantiate  their  claims,  but  also  for  protection 
to  the  Government,  as  delay  renders  the  perpetration  of  fraud  more 
easy-  Many  of  these  claims  have  been  pending  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  and  their  final  adjudication  should  be  as  speedily 
effected  as  possible  consistent  with  the  thorough  and  careful  investiga- 
tion required. 

SUPPLIES  FOR  INDIANS  IN  DISTRESS;  EXHAUSTED. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  3, 1885,  contained  this  item : 

To  snpply  food  and  othor  iicce3Hitt<*s  of  life,  in  cispj)  of  distrcKs,  amon;;  thu  Indians 

not  haTinc  treaty  fnadH,  arisin;;  from  (.'nior;;en(>i«?rtnot  fon'srfn  cir  otherwise  provided 

fiiTy  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  tlie  Preiiideiit,  fifty  t  Imusand  dollars  ;  an<l  a  report 

of  ftll  flXpendltuffNi  audcr  this  provision  shall  bo  made  ti>  Congress  al  its  next  session 
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The  following  statoment  showM  the  disbursemeuts  made  from  this 
fand  to  relieve  the  pressing  needs  of  Indians  in  distress : 

During  1885 : 

For  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cberokees  in  North  Caroliua $490.00 

For  tbcCbippewas  of  Lake  Superior,  iu  Wisconsin •  1,066.00 

During  1886 : 

For  the  Northern  Choyenues  and  Arapahoes  of  Tongue  River  Agency, 

Mont.,  nudoract  of  February  9,  1886  (24  Stats., 3) 9,709.76 

For  the  Mohave  Indians  of  Arizona  and  California 2,475.00 

For  the  Turtle  Mountain  Chippe was  of  Dakota 3,000.00 

For  the  Pal  Ute  Indians  of  Nevada 1,278.17 

During  1887 : 

For  the  Absentee  Shawnees  iu  the  Indian  Territory  ...• 300.00 

For  the  Refugee  Cree  Indians  from  Dritish  Possessions 5,232.43 

During  1888 ; 

For  the  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewas  in  Dakota 3,000.00 

For  the  Kootenai  Indians  in  Idaho 500.00 

For  the  Yuma  Indians  in  California 5,000.00 

For  the  Refugee  Croe  Indians  from  British  Possessions 5, 974. 54 

During  1889: 

For  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior  in  Wisconsin 1,729.50 

For  the  Kooten;ii  Indians  in  Idaho ••••....•  500.00 

For  the  Turtle  Mountain  Indians  iu  Dakota. .••• 4,884.00 

For  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux  Indians  of  Lake  Traverse  Res- 
ervation in  Dakota 2,000.00 

For  Refugee  Cree  Indians  from  British  Possessions 3,930.70 

Making  a  total  amount  expended  of 49,102.40 

This  appropriation  of  $50,000  has  enabled  the  Department  dariBg 
nearly  six  years  past  to  afford  much  needed  relief  to  a  large  namberof 
Indians,  who  have  thus  alone  been  saved  from  great  suffering  aud  deaih 
from  starvation  and  cold.  As  this  fund  has  now  been  exhausted  it  if 
urgently  hoped  that  Congress  will  provide  another  appropriaticOi 
The  reports  now  coming  in  clearly  indicate  that  there  will  be  muohdii* 
tress  among  Northern  Indians  by  reason  of  failure  of  their  crops  oanaed 
by  the  drought;  particularly  in  the  Northwest,  aud  an  appTOpriatioe 
immediately  available  is  earnestly  asked. 

LOGGING  ON  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

The  cutting  and  sale  of  timber  from  lands  occupied  by  Indians  hii 
heretofore  been  confined  principally  to  the  Menomonee  BeservatiODy 
under  the  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wisconsin,  and  to  the  Lao  de  Flambeto, 
Bad  Biver,  Lac  Court  Oriellcs,  and  Fond  du  Lac  Reservations,  nndtf 
the  La  Pointe  Agency,  Wisconsin. 

MKNOMON'EK  RESERVATION. 

During  the  three  seasons  last  passed  the  sales  of  timber  by  the  lb- 
nomonee  Indians  have  amounted  to  the  aggregate  sum  of  $262,900  fv 
26,270,780  feet  of  pine,  and  1,302,025  feet  of  less  valuable  logs  cat  ttm 
dead  and  fallen  timber  and  from  green  timber  removed  in  olearinghnd 
for  cultivation.  Of  that  amount  8236,500  have  been  paid  to  then  ii 
cash  after  public  sale  of  t\\v^  logs^  and  the  balance  of  $26,400  has 
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^Bnined  or  a  stnmpage  faud,  and,  with  their  ooDsent,  disbarsed  under 
^iFection  of  the  Department  for  the  needs  of  the  poor,  ohi,  aud  helpless, 
nSd  for  the  maintenance  of  their  hospitals. 

I  The  ca«h  payment  made  during  the  current  calendar  year  amooiited 
I  to  $13S,5()i)y  and  their  agent  reports  that  they  have  expended  out  of 
I  that  amount  over  $27,(KM>  for  horses,  oxen,  and  cows;  over  $17,000  for 
haruc.s8,  wagons,  agnciiltural  implements,  and  frait- trees :  over  §6,400 
for  household  furniture,  including  40  sewing-machines;  and  over  $7,500 
idK new  dwellings  and  stables  and  repairs  to  old  ones;  all  in  addition 
^■payment  of  their  debts  for  logging  supplies  and  what  was  u«ed  for 
^Hfthing  and  subsisting  themselves  and  families, 

^■On  this  i-eservation  the  Indians  themselves  cut  and  bank  the  logs, 
which  are  sold  uader  the  directions  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  Their  lead* 
ing  and  most  progressive  men  are  reported  to  be  unanimously  in  favor 
of  the  coutinuano©  of  this  methml  for  couduciing  their  logging  opera- 
tions. 

LA  F0I2«T]C  AGKNCY  EKSERVATIONS.  , 

^The  present  agent  for  the  La  Pointe  Agency  refmrts  that  for  the  four 

rs  last  pa«t  the  logging  operations  of  the  Indians  on  the  Lac  de 

bmbean,  Bad  River,  Lac  Court  Orielles,  and  Fond  du  Lac  Reserva- 

tis,  carried  on  under  the  system  of  contracts  made  by  them  with  lum- 

tmen  for  the  logs,  have  been  as  follows : 

Pour  hundred  and  fifty-three  million  six  hundred  and  sovent^^-five 

^nsand  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet  cut,  valued  on   bank  at 

327,431.85,  netting  to  Indians  $1*76,772.93,  of  which  they  received 

)0,750,80  in  cash  and  $307,022,13  in  merch:indise,  besides  what  was 

lid  theai  for  services  rendered  by  such  of  them  as  worked  in  the  log- 

^fiing camps.    lie  further  reports  that  had  the  Indians  understood  the  value 

^his  money,  many  of  them  would  now  be  rich,  but  through  inexpe- 

ice,  improvidence  and  an  uncontrollable  appetite  for  whisky,  nearly 

■  the  large  amonnts  of  money  that  went  into  their  hands  have  been 

'1  liquor,  and,  instead  of  benefiting  themselves  and 

iu  the  means  of  injuring  them  mentally,  morally, 

physically.    He  further  says  that  as  long  aa  those  Indians  get 

ley  have  been  getting  it,  they  will  get  liquor  and  will  con- 

for,  under  the  degradation  inseparable  from  its  use  by  them. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  last  preceding  cases,  if  correctly  report* 

L  is  no  less  clear  thau  important  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  tins  here- 

■bre  troublesome  subject.     In  the  one  case  the  Indians  conducted  their 

b  logging,  and  performed  tJie necessary  labor  therefor.    In  the  other 

pe  white  men  conducted  the  logging,  in  which  the  Indians  had  no 

mxtf  except  such  of  them  as  worked  for  daily  wages. 

Ibi  the  one  case  the  Indians  had  an  interest  in  the  result  of  their  own 

luagement  and  labor,  and  learned  the  value  of  money  and  how  to  best 

P  it.     In  the  other  case,  those  who  worker!  a^,  all  did  so   merely 

rr   Iiire^  while  the  greater  ntunber  remained  idls,  Uving  by  advauoes 
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made  of  scanty  supplies  required  to  meet  their  wantSf  wbite  tb 
I  waited  for  completioD  of  the  contracta  far  paymeot  of  any  balanc 

Cuttiug  their  green  timber  was  not  an  incident  merely  to 
necessary  land  for  agricultural  piiri>ofles,  but  was  solely  to  mji 
to  procure  monej^  which  when  received  was  not  wisely  used« 

1  am  led  to  conclude  from  the  facts  thus  presented  that  cat 

green  timber  from  lands  occupied  by  Indians  should  while  the  lac 

I  are  so  held  and  occupied,  be  allowed  only  for  purposci*  of  cleariui:  ira 

I  for  cultivation  when  the  laud  is  adapted  to  8uch  use,  and  only  no  mti 

i  as  18  so  used.    If  not  so  adapted  it  seems  to  bo  unwise  to  allot  it  to  In* 

dians,  and  equally  as  unwise  to  permit  them  to  sell  the  timber  thardioiii 

to  contractors,  and  to  receive  and  squander  the  proceeds  thereof«  wbic^ 

oupfht  to  be  sufficient,  if  gathered  under  wisely  devised  operations  an 

judiciously  used^  to  establish  them  in  homes  upon  agrlcakaral  laoifl 

where  they  can  by  proper  industiy  earn  self  support.  " 

Irogging  on  reservations  should  only  be  permitted  wheii  the  Indiaus 
do  it  themselves,  and  only  for  clearing  land  for  rulti vatiou.    Tl»ey  roay 
not  put  their  logs  on  the  market  to  the  eutii^  satisfaction  of  the  lai^ 
bermen  who  buy  them^  but  they  should  be  taught  this  aa  well  as  otliM 
industries  in  which  they  engage  for  livelihood ;  and  by  ex  i     /       c*  ihtM 
will  soon  learn  to  practice  the  methods  best  adapted  for  |  ^j^Ufl 

largest  returns*  ^^| 

In  cases  of  marked  business  incapacity^  the  timber  tnight  bcdlllMH 
to  be  sold  at  auction,  a  minimum  price  being  fixed,  and  the  prucodB 
established  as  a  trust  fund,  or  distributed  to  enable  them  to  oQlliratt 
the  soil. 

THE  SOUTH  BOUNDARY  OP    THE  WHITE    MOimTiJN    INDUK    IJSS»- 
VATION  AND  THE  COAL  FIELDS  THEREON. 

Tlie  boundaries  of  the  White  Mountain  Indian  Beservatioiif  in  tit  j 
Territory  of  Arizona,  were  established  and  withheld  from  sale  bj«M 
ecutive  order  dated  December  14,  1872,  and  suli  M*dticed  Ul 

area  by  executive  orders  dated  August  5, 1873,  Jn  .  ,  and  A|bQ 

27, 1876,  January  26, 1877,  and  March  ai,  1877.    The  last  order  diflfl 
established  the  boundaries  as  they  now  exist.    Subsr  '  1 1  ikedalfl 

of  this  order  Paul  Keicker,  a  deputy  United  Stares  t,  mjaM 

survey  of  the  reservation  and  fixed  its  boundaries  in  nonlonnlllj^^H 
that  order.  In  the  latter  part  of  February,  1880,  Capt*  A.  H«J^^| 
more,  U.  S.  Army,  in  compliance  with  paragraph  1,  Special  Ordi!I^^H 
18,  Department  of  Arizona,  February  16,  1889,  made  a  survey  ofi^^ 
tion  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  reservation  to  determine  ««»  1 
ratcly  whether  certain  coal-flelds  were  within  the  limii«  of  the  reser^  I 
r  tion,  and  submitted  a  report  of  his  work  ilated  M  '».  I 

From  this  reportit  appears tbat  adilference of  U ^o    v. .is h^M^M 

the  survey  of  Captain  Miltimore  and  the  one  made  by  Ketckerl^^H 
tfourhern  boundary-.    Captain  Miltimore  reporhs  that  Uie  greatc^^H 
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of  tho  coal-fields  are  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation  as  fixed  by 
Beicker's  sarvey,  but  that  some  of  them  are  occupied  by  citizens  who 
claim  they  made  their  locations  in  good  faith,  believing  the  lands  to  be 
off  the  reservation. 

Captain  Miltimore  recommended  that  his  report  should  be  referred 
to  the  commanding  ofilcer  at  San  Carlos,  with  directions  to  obtain  from 
the  acting  Indian  agent  .\t  that  place  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  no  that  portion  of  tho  reservation  containing  the  coal-fields 
coald  be  relinquished  without  detriment  to  the  welfare  of  the  Indians. 

Gapt.  John  A.  Bullis,  then  acting  Indian  agent  at  the  San  Oarlos 
Indian  Agency,  on  May  1, 1889,  reported  that  in  his  opinion  the  lands 
referred  to  were  not  of  any  service  to  the  Indians  and  could  be  relih 
qaished  by  them  without  detriment  to  their  welfare. 

On  May  23,  1889,  Quartermaster  Kimball,  of  tlie  XT.  S.  Army,  re- 
I>orted  that  it  would  evidently  bo  to  the  interests  of  tho  citizens  and 
Indians  alike  to  have  the  southern  boundary  of  the  White  Mount'ain 
Indian  Eeservation  so  thoroughly  dolined  that  it  could  be  readily  lo- 
cated at  all  times. 

CoL  B.  H.  Grierson,  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry,  commanding  the  Depart- 
ment of  Arizona,  under  date  of  May  25,  1889,  referred  these  reports  to 
the  assistant  adjutant-general.  Division  of  the  Pacific,  observing  that  a 
number  of  reductions  of  the  reservations  had  already  been  made,  and, 
if  continued,  it  would  only  be  a  question  of  time  when  the  Indians  would 
be  deprived  of  their  lauds.  He  also  stated  that  efforts  were  being  made 
by  citizens  interested  in  the  coal-fields,  referred  to  herein,  to  have  all 
the  lands  south  of  the  Gila  cut  off  from  the  reservation,  aud  that  such 
a  reduction  would  prove  disastrous  to  the  pciice  and  quiet  of  the  Terri- 
tory ;  that  the  Indians  then  had  cultivated  farms  along  the  Gila  Biver,  to 
deprive  them  of  which  would  be  great  injustice  and  detrimental  to  their 
welfare  and  to  the  interests  of  the  Government;  that  citizens  complain 
when  Indians  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  reservation,  and  every 
redaction  made  in  its  size  necessarily  confined  them  to  less  space,  and 
increased  the  liability  to  bring  them  in  contact  with  those  outside. 

Hefiirther  remarke4l  that  if  the  change  wore  made  to  throw  the  coal- 
iields  ontside  the  reservation  by  running  an  east  and  west  line  through 
the  peak  of  Mount  Turnbull,  said  line  should  bo  definitely  and  plainly 
marked,  so  as  to  prevent  the  i)0S8ibility  of  further  encroachments  upon 
the  Indian  lands,  all  of  which,  in  his  judgment,  should  be  firmly  held 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  San  Carlos,  White  Mountain,  and  other 
Indians  thereon  located. 

The  commanding  general,  on  «Tune  3,  1SS9,  in  forwarding  the  reports 
to  the  AtUutant-General,  called  attention  to  the  report  of  Captain  Bullis, 
acting  Indian  agent,  and  stated  that  the  eoal  deposits  are  of  no  value 
to  the  Indians;  that  if  these  deposits  wore  worked  he  had  no  doubt 
that  a  market  would  be  created  where  the  grain  of  the  Indians  could  be 
dispoied  of;  that  they  had  now  u  surplus  of  grain,  aud  as  the  citizens 
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appear  to  desire  to  make  use  of  the  coal  deposits  near  the  soathern 
boundary  of  the  reservation,  he  deemed  it  woald  be  advisable  to  re- 
arrange the  southern  line  in  such  way  as  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
Indians  and  at  the  same  time  benefit  all  concerned. 

Tiie  Commanding  General  of  the  Army,  June  18, 1889,  submitted 
these  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  information  and  action  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  with  the  recommendation  that  the  line 
as  run  by  Deputy  United  States  Surveyor  Reicker,  under  the  Executive 
Order  of  March  31^  1877,  slumld  receive  further  consideration  with  ref- 
erence to  its  accuracy ;  and,  if  it  be  deemed  inaccurate,  that  another 
survey  should  be  made  under  the  directions  of  the  Interior  Department, 
withan  officerof  the  Army,  if  desired,  to  assistinmakinjr  the  new  survey. 

The  Goninii.ssioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  whom  the  communication  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  was  referred  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  re- 
ported on  August  5  that  the  accuracy  of  the  Keicker  survey*  ought  to  be 
speedily  determined ;  and  on  reference  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  it  was  estimated  that  it  would  cost  at  least  $800  to 
make  this  survey,  and  the  Commissioner  further  reported  that  the 
Eeicker  survey  was,  as  he  considered,  made  as  construed  by  the  United 
States  surveyor-general  for  Arizona  and  approved  by  the  Land  Office, 
and  not  as  construed  by  Captain  Miltimore. 

The  segregation  of  these  coal-lands  from  the  reservation  has  been  a 
question  before  the  Department  since  1881.  In  1884,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  July  4,  1884,  the  Department  detailed  an  employ^  of  tke 
Geological  Survey  and  appointed  Mr.  M,  Bannon  to  report  .upon  the 
character  of  these  coal-fields,  and  their  report  was  transmitted  to  C-on- 
gress,  as  required  by  the  law,  in  Departmental  letter  of  September  2d, 
1884.    (See  S.  Ex.  Doc.  20,  4Sth  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

In  1885  and  18$(>  attention  was  called  to  this  matter  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Surveyor-General  Johnson,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Xnte- 
nor,  stated  that  he  had  long  since  been  in  favor,  and  was  still  in  favur 
of  running  a  straight  line  east  and  west  from  Camp  Goodwin,  which 
would  cut  off  the  coal  and  not  deprive  the  Indians  of  anything  to  which 
they  attach  value,  unless  it  was  some  mescal,  but  the  Gila  Biver  for  a 
boundary  would  possibly  be  objectionable  to  the  Indians. 

In  view  of  the  statement  of  Captain  Miltimore,  that  if  his  line  wM 
found  correct  it  would  cut  oil  some  little  of  the  coal-fields  firom  the 
reservation,  and  inasmuch  as  the  ])roposed  change  would  put  theN 
coal-fields  beyond  the  reservation  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Arizona,  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  make  a  re8urvey,at  the  expenae 
from  $800  to  $1,000,  to  det(*rmine  which  of  these  surveys,  Beick^Bor 
Miltimore's,  is  correct,  but  these  facts  are  here  presented  that  CongrM 
may  change  the  southern  boundary  if  it  deems  best,  so  as  to  segregate 
the  coal-fields  from  the  reservation,  upon  such  catisideration  iu  irtU  it* 
cure  to  the  Indiana  a  lyri^per  compensation  for  tlie  lands  mo  tdkmu 
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There  is  little  doubt  but  that  these  lands  are  now  sought  by  particu- 
lar individuals  who  urge  the  change  to  be  made  that  is  here  suggested, 
but  there  is  a  public  interest  to  be  served  by  throwing  this  part  of  the 
reservation  into  the  public  domain.  The  public  interests  will  be 
worked  out  through  the  private  interests.  Scarcely  anything  indeed 
can  be  done  or  suggested  wliich  may  not  be  stop])ed  if  suspicion  of  the 
gain  of  the  individual  take  the  place  of  a  broad  view  of  the  public 
interests. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  Arizona  need  the  coal  contained  in  these  acres, 
for  which  the  Indians  themselves  have  no  use,  and  which  they  will 
neither  work  nor  leiise  to  others,  there  should  be  some  steps  taken  by 
the  Government  to  have  tJie  Indians  compenmted  to  a  reasonable  degree 
and  the  lands  brought  into  public  use,  under  the  laws  as  established. 
If  an  executive  order  is  relied  on,  it  may  not  secure  the  Indians  the 
oompensation  they  deserve. 

PENSIONS. 

ESTIMATES. 

The  estimates  for  pensions  made  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1, 1889y  were  not  only  imulequate  but  must  have  been  known  to  be  so 
when  recommended  to  Congress.  The  estimate  for  the  previous  year 
was  $80,000,000.  But  before  this  estimate  for  the  present  year  was  com- 
pleted, it  was  apparent  that  a  deficiency  would  be  incurred,  as  it  was 
incnrred,  for  the  previous  year,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  $8,000,000,  and 
that  this  added  to  the  original  eighty  millions  would  not  be  enough 
to  meet  the  obligations  accruing  before  the  end  of  even  that  fiscal  year. 

It  was  known  also  that  the  pension  list  was  increasing,  and  if  the 
payments  of  1888-'80  could  not  be  met  with  $80,000,000,  but  a  deficiency 
bill  had  to  be  passed  for  $8,(N)0,000  more,  it  must  have  been  anticipated 
that  the  former  Commissioner's  su<;cessor  would  be  run  into  a  deficiency. 
Tet  the  estimate  for  ])ensions  was  confined  to  eighty  million  dollars 
($80,000,000)  for  1880-'00.  The  result,  if  the  cause  were  not  so  easily 
detected,  might  produce  an  unfair  comparison  between  the  previous  ad- 
miniatration  and  the  present  as  to  the  amount  to  be  expended  in  this 
branch  of  the  service.  I  do  not  hesitate,  however,  to  assume  the  re- 
■ponsibility,  as  I  have  done  in  the  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  of 
recommending  an  incresise  in  the  approi)riation  for  pensions,  so  that  a 
liberal  and  legal  payment  may  be  made  to  all  the  deserving  pensioners 
of  the  Republic.    This  sum  will  reach  $97,1210,252. 

DEPENDENT  TENSION. 

It  ia  reoommendcd  that  a  pension  he  gnintod  to  every  soldier  and 
Bailor  who  did  Hubst;uitiiil  service durin;;  tiie  war  in  tlio  Anny  or  Navy 
and  was  honorably  discharged  therefrom,  and  who/ueingdependeut  ow 
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liis  tlailj'  labor  for  Lis  support  is  now,  or  may  hereafter  be  dUabt 
from  procnrinulus  subsistent^e  by  such  labor.    A  dii*3  regard  to  Its  ttl 
tliguity  and  character  e.houUl  prevent  the  Government  from  allowij 
atiy  of  the  ineu  who  fought  to  maiutaiu  the  Uniou  to  suffer  from  wai| 
wlieu  they  have  become  8o  incapacitated.    It  is  well  kuowti  to  aU  ' 
people  that  many  %vho  were  never  disable*!  in  the  light  or  t^ 
were  yet  those  who  met  the  greatest  dangers  of  the  war  and  ^\ 
continuouKly  and  faithfully.    That  Providence  saved  them  from  won 
or  diBease,  and  that  their  strong  constitutions  withstood  the  7 
of  the  tieUl,  give  no  reason  why,  they  should  be  left  disregii 
unsupported  now.    The  pension  is  i>aid  by  the  Government  in  re? 
for  past  services  to  those  who  fought  to  maintain  iUi  existence.     It  I 
the  sanction  of  the  law  of  self-preservation,  which  no  govonimentl 
the  treatment  of  its  veterans  can  safely  ignore.    The  preftervatiou  of  the 
nation  for  which  these  men  fought  and  endured  so  much  to  8ecure,  lu 
given  to  all  our  people  a  wonderful  degree  of  prosperity  and  an  aim(j 
unlimited  ability  to  pay  any  obligations  honor  imposes* 

I  am  not  disposed  to  confer  upon  all  who  may  ask  the  money  of  i 
people,  and  would  have  confined  to  well-ascertained  limits  Ihe  dafa 
of  those  W'ho  demand  a  }»en8ion»    KeverthelesSj  a  disregard  of  IhoMi 
the  service  named  whose  disability  has  become  since  the  war  nc 
as  to  make  them  dependent  would  be  both  nnjast  to  them  and  obi 
of  our  country. 

You,  however,  have  considered  these  matters  so  deeply,  both  ia  i 
halls  of  legislation  and  in  your  present  high  position,  that  there  woo 
be  no  need  for  me  to  mention  them,  were  it  not  that.     '      "->rw 
Bureau  being  in  my  Department,  any  omission  of  the 
part  might  be  misunderstood  and  misconstrued. 

The  subject  of  dependent  relatives' pensions  ia  hereuuiicer  ment 
io  connection  with  other  recommendations* 


REBMINGS. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  your  administration  there  spraiijj:! 
in  tJio  Bumau  of  Pensions  practices  in  regard  to  the  rerating  of  | 
fiiouers  that  required  the  intervention  of  the  Secretary,  This  practh 
was  suggested  by  the  acts  of  the  previous  Conunissioner.  It  waa  fa< 
that  numbers  of  those  who  Imd  been  receiving  peusionst  rnnny  of  vhom 
were  employes  in  the  Pension  Bureau,  had  had  their  - 
increased  (some  upon  appliciition  therefor  and  some  ^^ 
cation),  but  the  increase  had  been  ordered  to  take  effect  long  antem 
to  the  application ;  and,  on  the  orders  of  the  Commissioner^  large  t 
of  money  had  been  paid  to  these  persons*  Many  of  the  cases  liati  aiso 
been  made  **  special,^'  that  is,  preferred  in  time  of  hearing,  and  not  aCe^ 
called  ^^  48-hour  cases ^  had  been  hurried  through  an  examioaiiaai  iD^ 
^he  pension  increased  within  two  days. 

The  attention  of  the  Commissioner  was  called  to  tbese  euM  md  di** 
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approbation  of  such  allowances  expressed ;  the  Commissioner,  on  tho 
11th  of  July,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  that — 

While  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  the  power  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the 
CommlBsioner  of  Pensions  on  appeal  by  a  ohiimant  against  whom  the  Commissioner 
had  decided,  on  the  other  hand,  if  for  any  reason  it  ho  held  that  the  claimant  has 
been  granted  too  much  pensioUf  the  Commissioner  himself  is  the  only  person  who  has 
the  power  to  call  a  halt  nnd  reduce  tho  pension — 

and  based  this  conclasion  on  section  3,  act  of  June  21,  1879,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

That  sections  4771,  4772,  and  4773  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  pro- 
viding for  hiennial  examinations  of  pensioners  are  hereby  repealed :  Provided,  That 
the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  shall  have  the  same  power  as  heretofore  to  order  special 
examinations  whenever  in  his  judgment  tho  same  muy  he  necessary,  and  to  increaee 
or  reduce  pensions  according  to  right  and  justice,  but  in  no  case  shall  a  pension  be 
withdrawn  or  reduced  except  upon  notice  to  the  pensioner  and  a  hearing  upon  sworn 
testimony,  except  as  to  the  certificate  of  tho  examining  surgeons. 

To  this  the  Secretary  replied  July  2^,  1889,  that  the  power  granted 
the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  by  this  section  is  expressly  no  greater 
than  heretofore^  and  refers  only  to  increase  or  reduction  of  pensions 
according  to  right  and  justice,  and  not  to  re-rating,  which  is  giving  a 
Dew  and  increased  rate  and  ordering  it  to  take  effect  back,  often  even 
to  the  date  of  discharge.  The  effect  was,  of  course,  to  give  the  increase 
thus  accumolated  through  many  years  to  tho  pensioner  in  one  gross 
gam  at  his  first  payment  under  his  now  certificate ;  this  sum  amounted, 
in  a  great  many  cases  of  re-rating,  to  several  thousand  dollars,  and 
reached  in  not  a  few  instances  $5,000  and  $G,000.  It  was  maintained 
by  the  Secretary  that  he  had  control  to  correct  any  abuses  in  the 
Bureau  of  Pensions  as  in  any  other  Bureau  in  the  Department;  and  he 
proceeded  to  demonstrate  the  same  at  length  by  citation  of  the  acts  of 
Congress  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts. 

Attention  was  also  called  to  section  4698^  of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  in 
connection  with  the  section  above  quoted,  and  on  the  same  subject- 
matter,  which  has  not  been  repealed,  and  which  reads  as  follows : 

Except  in  cases  of  permanent  specific  disahilltieSf  no  incns'iso  of  pension  shall  he 
•Uowed  to  commence  j>rior  to  the  date  of  the  oxaniiniDg  surgeon's  certificate  estah- 
Ushing  the  same,  ma«le  under  the  pending  claim  for  increase.    •    •    • 

While  this  section  remains,  increased  pensions  can  not  be  ordered  at 
the  mere  will  of  the  Commissioner;  it  requires  a  claim,  an  examination, 
and  a  certificate;  such  increase  is  not  a  matter  of  sentiment,  it  is  a 
question  of  law. 

The  cases,  about  which  this  correspondence  occurred  as  the  letter 
mentioned,  were  ten  in  number;  but  man}'  others  were  afterwards 
develojied.  It  appeared  in  e.ach  of  the  ten  cases  that  the  increase  was 
allowed  prior  to  the  surgeon's  certiiicate  in  the  pending  daiin,  that  in 
some  there  was  no  new  examination,  and  in  others  not  even  an  appli- 
cation, and  that  tho  sums  allowed  aggregated  over  $1G,000. 

There  is  a  board  of  appe.ils  estabiistiod  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interiori  and  the  decisions  arrived  at  by  the  Secretary,  through  the  as- 
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sistance  of  this  board  and  tbe  Assiatant  Secretary,  are  published  at  the 
Government's  expense  for  the  direction  and  guidance  of  the  Pension 
Office  and  tbe  information  of  all  parties  in  interest.  These  decisions  of 
the  Secretary,  ui)on  cases  of  appeal,  are  the  law  of  the  Department  un- 
til reversed  or  annulled  b}'  some  higher  authority. 

In  these  decisions  it  has  been  announced  many  times  that  the  Depart- 
ment will  uniformly  refuse  to  disturb  an  adjudication  of  claim  by  a 
former  administration,  except  upon  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that 
an  error  has  been  committed.  When  the  question  as  to  the  propriety 
of  a  giveti  rating  is  one  of  judgment  merely,  depending  upon  the  weight 
of  evidence,  it  will  not  allow  the  opinion  of  to-day  to  overturn  the  opium 
of  yesterday.  But  where  the  incorrectness  of  the  former  actiou  is  so 
manifest  upon  a  review  of  the  evidence  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  di^fute, 
the  Department  will  not  refuse  to  do  justice  because  the  error  is  of  lon{[ 
standing  and  has  been  sanctioned  by  subsequent  actiou.  And  fhrther- 
more,  it  is  stated  that  old  cases  will  not  be  reopened,  reconsidered,  nor 
readjusted  except  ui)on  presentation  of  neto  and  material  evidence  tend- 
ing to  show  the  existence  of  a  palpable  error  or  a  mistaJce,  and  which, 
therefore,  tends  to  change  the  real  status  of  the  claimant  before  the 
Department.    Such  old  cases  are  clearly  within  the  rule  of  res  judicata. 

No  objection  was  expressed  to  an  increase  of  pension,  the  increase  to 
commence  under  the  pending  claim  as  the  law  directs,  and  upon  evi- 
dence to  support  it ;  to  be  considered  in  due  course^  and  with  a  proper 
regard  to  the  right  to  be  heard  belonging  to  the  thousands  of  other 
claimants  for  pensions. 

The  proposition  was,  that  on  tlie  record  as  it  stood,  not  as  it  might  be 
made  thereafter  or  on  what  might  appear  from  a  further  examination 
of  the  men,  but  upon  the  record ^that  was  acted  upon  when  the  pensions 
were  increased  and  the  sums  of  moyiey  were  paid  to  these  several  pen- 
sioners, there  seemed  to  have  been  no  sufficient  e\idence  or  law  for  the 
action. 

The  purpose  was  expressed  that  all  these  cases  should  be  re-examined; 
but  as  those  hero  mentioned  were  taken  up  when  information  was  re- 
ceived of  them  from  time  to  time,  nothing  having  been  communicated 
in  regard  thereto  through  ordinary  official  channels,  the  Secretary 
ordered  an  investigation  to  be  made  as  to  cases  passed  on  both  by  the 
last  administration  and  the  present  one,  to  obtain  inforuiation  as  to 
what  degree  '^re-ratings"  had  been  illegal  or  irregular,  and  whether 
those  during  the  last  quarter  had  been  in  accordance  with  previoos 
practice  and  precedent.  As  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  other  cases 
of  the  same  general  character  might  be  found,  and  the  whole  oonld  be 
better  disposed  of  together,  he  deferred  any  further  orders  until  Ike 
partial  or  full  report  of  the  board  which  was  organized  for  tbe  lb^^ 
going  purpose. 

This  letter  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  exhibits,  and  is  itsdf 
to  be  found  as  an  exhibit.    The  board  of  investigation  reiK>rted  upoi 
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the  evils  complained  of,  and  its  report  is  published.  This  board  briefly 
Bnmmarized  its  conclusions,  and  the  same  may  be  found  in  the  report. 

The  intention  is  to  correct  all  of  these  evils  for  the  future  under  the 
present  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  and  so  far  as  the  law  will  allow  to 
exact  a  return  of  the  money  which  has  been  found  was  illegally  paid. 
This  will  prove  a  tedious  and  somewhat  difficult  undertaking.  But  in 
view  of  the  enormous  sums  of  money  that  might  have  been  expended 
had  not  this  evil  been  corrected  at  the  time  it  was,  the  Government? 
may  be  well  satisfied,  I  think,  even  if  it  should  have  to  lose  a  large 
portion  of  that  already  paid  out. 

The  Secretary  has  no  doubt  but  that  the  Pension  Bureau  can  be  ad- 
nodnistered  with  as  great  regularity  and  upon  as  fixed  lines  of  practice 
and  clear  principles  of  law  as  any  other  bureau  under  the  Government. 
He  is  also  convinced  that  the  soldiers  of  the  late  war  are  not  disposed 
to  have  it  administered  otherwise ;  that  they  will  be  content  if  their 
claims  may  be  speedily  heard,  and  each  in  his  turn,  without  favoritism 
or  partiality  to  any  degree,  receive  the  amount  that  is  due  him  in 
the  opinion  of  those  to  whom  the  law  submits  the  claim.  Upon  this 
basis  they  will  receive  liberally  under  the  laws,  and  on  this  basis  the 
people  of  this  country,  who  have  ever  shown  a  disposition  not  only  to 
favor,  but  to  highly  honor  the  soldiers  who  preserved  the  Bepublic, 
will  be  entirely  satisfied  with  any  reward  that  may  be  bestowed  upon 
them.  And  while  it  may  be  much  regretted  that  any  irregularities 
should  have  crept  into  the  service  under  the  circumstances  mentioned, 
it  is  fortunate  that  at  this  time  well-defined  lines  of  procedure  and  fixed 
principles  for  administration  of  pensions  should  have  been  brought 
under  consideration.  It  will,  no  doubt,  lead  to  their  perfection  in 
practice,  as  it  has  already  to  their  great  improvement. 

BUSINESS  OF  LAST  YEAR. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  last  fiscal  year  shows  that 
there  were  on  the  rolls  on  the  30th  of  June,  1889,  489,725  pensioners, 
classified  as  follows:*  351,484  Army  invalids;  97,590  Army  widows, 
minor  children,  and  dependent  relatives ;  4,547  Navy  invalids ;  2,266 
Navy  widows,  minor  children,  and  dependent  relatives ;  603  survivors 
of  the  war  of  1812 ;  9,964  widows  of  those  who  served  in  that  war ; 
17,065  survivors  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  6,206  widows  of  those  who 
served  in  that  war.  The  names  of  51,921  pensioners  were  added  to  the 
roll  and  the  names  of  1,754  pensioners  dropped  from  the  roll  were  re- 
stored, making  an  aggregate  pf  53,675  pensioners  added  to  the  roll 
during  the  year.  The  names  of  16,507  pensioners  were  dropped  for  va- 
rious causes,  leaving  the  net  increase  for  the  year  37,168. 

The  average  annual  value  of  each  pension  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
$131.18,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  (5.78  in  the  average  amount  of  each 
pension.  The  aggregate  annual  value  of  all  pensions  at  the  close  of 
the  year  was  $64,246,552.36,  an  increase  for  the  year  ol  87,539,331.44. 
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Tbe  amount  paid  for  peosions  dariog  the  year  was  $8S,275,ll3w28, 
increase  of  $0,499^251,36  over  tbe  amouut  paid  in  the  previotui  yi 
The  total  amount  disbursexi  by  the  a*:jents  for  all  purposes  was 
131,9G8.44.    At  tbe  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  was  d«e  to  pensioDi 
as  first  payments  of  pension  on  certilicates  which  had  beeu  LsAiied  tlui' 
fioin  of  85)5(>5,270.31, 

The  whole  number  of  claims  presented  during  the  year  was  344^! 
of  which  81,220  were  for  original  pension^  and  103,020  for  tucrea^ 
pension,    Tbe  number  of  claims  for  original  pension  allowed  was  51,1 
the  number  rejected  was  19,147.    Tbe  number  of  claims  for  i 
allowed  was  123,001  j  the  number  rejected  was  5G»G79, 

The  Commissioner  makes  several  recommendations  as  to  amendsii^tt 
of  the  law  and  additional  legislation. 

EECOMME]?rni.TIONS. 

An  act  approved  March  3, 1877,  directs  that  "the  law  probihil 
payment  of  any  money  on  account  of  pension  to  any  person,  or  to 
widow,  children,  or  heirs  of  any  deceased  j^erson  who  in  any  mi 
enga;:jed  in  or  aided  or  abetted  tbe  late  rebellion  against  the  aal 
of  tbe  United  States,  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  Ruch  peri! 
afterwards  voluntarily  enlisted  in  tbe  Army  of  the  United  States,  af 
who  while  in  such  service  incurred  disability  from  wound  or  injnry  re- 
ceived or  disease  contracted  in  the  line  of  duty,"    This  law  make.9 
provision  for  those  who  under  like  circumstances  eullstod  in  the  X»^ 
I  concnr  in  the  recommendation  that  it  be  amended  ^o  as  to  make  si 
provisiott. 

The  law  granting  pension  to  a  mother  or  father  on  aceouoi  of  tin 
death  of  a  son  requires  that,  to  give  title,  the  t^indition  of  depeodtotft 
should  have  existed  at  the  date  of  the  son^s  death,  and  hmre 
i*eeognized  by  him*  If,  since  the  son^s  death,  tbe  parents  have 
into  a  condition  in  which  they  require  aid  in  providing  a  aapport 
themselves,  tbe  law,  as  it  now  exist*?,  aflbrds  them  no  relief.  The 
mi  trees  on  Pensions  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  KepresentaUved  biYv 
established  a  rule  under  w^hich  cases  in  which  a  condition  of  depend* 
ence  exists  at  the  time  of  application  to  Congress  are  recommeiidetl  fiK 
relief  by  special  act,  and  Congress  has  acted  in  accordance  wiili  tbi 
recommendation  of  tbe  committee.  Justice  would  be  better  oltamed 
by  tbe  passage  of  a  general  law  extending  to  such  cases  tlian  bf 
singling  out  for  special  acts  such  cases  as  are  pri^sented  to  QofigtvOi 
and  providing  that  for  such  claims  it  shall  be  siifiicieiit  to  prove  tbil 
tbe  parentis  without  other  present  means  of  support  than  hid  or  to 
own  manual  labor,  or  the  contributions  of  others  not  legally  bound  ftr 
their  8upiK>rt 

Tbe  act  to  Increase  certain  pensions  approved  June  10, 18S0,  nmrii 
that  all  soldiers  and  sailors  who  were  then  receicing  a  |ioub1oii  oC 
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per  month  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Jane  18, 1874,  should  have 
the  same  increi^ed  to  $72  per  mouth  from  June  17, 1878.  The  language 
of  thin  act  made  it  applicable  only  to  those  who,  on  the  16th  of  June, 
1880,  were  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  June  18, 1874.  The  act 
made  no  proviHion  for  the  cases  of  persons  who,  by  the  increase  of  their 
disabilities,  should,  after  June  16, 1880,  become  so  disabled  as  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  June  18, 1874.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  those  who,  since  June  16, 1880,  have  become  so  disabled  as  to  re- 
quire the  aid  and  attendance  of  a  second  person  because  of  total  and 
permanent  helplessness  receive  a  pension  of  $50  per  month,  while  those 
who  on  the  16th  of  June,  1880,  were  receiving  a  pension  for  disability 
of  this  degree  are  now  on  the  roll  at  the  rate  of  872  per  month.  It  was 
probably  not  the  intention  of  the  law  to  make  such  a  discrimination  be- 
tween pensioners  disabled  to  the  same  extent,  but  the  language  of  the 
law  is  80  clear  and  explicit  that  it  can  not  bo  extended  to  others  than 
those  who  at  the  date  of  its  passage  were  receiving  a  pension  of  $50  per 
month  under  the  act  of  June  18, 1874.  The  mere  statement  of  these 
fbcts  is  sufiicient  to  indicate  that  there  should  be  a  remedy  by  amend- 
ment of  the  law. 

The  amount  granted  to  a  widow  on  account  of  each  child  of  the  sol- 
dier should  be  increased,  and  the  pensions  of  minor  children  in  their 
own  right  also. 

I  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  that  the  act  of 
Angost?,  1882,  amending  section  7402  of  thelievised  Statutes,  bo  so 
amended  that  when  a  widow  is  deprived  of  pension  thereunder,  the  title 
to  each  pension  shall  without  further  proceedings  vest  in  any  minor 
ehild  or  children  of  the  soldier. 

There  are  certain  inequalities  in  the  rates  of  pension  which  are 
sources  of  dissatisfaction  among  pensioners  and  which  can  only  bo  rem- 
idied  by  legislation. 

The  act  of  August  4, 1886,  provides  a  pension  of  $30  per  month  for 
the  loss  of  a  hand  or  foot.  Under  the  proviso  to  the  same  act  the 
pension  for  a  disability  one-half  that  produced  by  t ho  loss  of  a  hand  or 
foot  is  $9  per  month.  For  a  disability  equivalent  to  tho  loss  of  a  hand 
or  foot,  the  pension  for  the  period  since  March  3,  18S3,  is  824  per 
month.  A  disability  not  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  a  hand  or  foot  is 
pensioned  at  such  proportional  part  per  month  of  $18  us  the  disability 
bears  to  that  which  would  bo  caused  by  the  loss  of  a  hand  or  loot.  It 
is  desirable  that  there  should  be  in  all  cases  a  fair  proportion  between 
the  pensiou  and  the  extent  of  tho  disability. 

PENSION  APPEALS. 

Under  the  supervisory  power  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  by  section 

441  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  appeals  are  fikxl  by  claimant's  or  taken  by 

the  United  States  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  regard  to  pensions 

And  bouuty-Iaud  claims  passed  ou  by  the  Commissioner  of  Tensions. 
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The  supervisory  control  thus  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  insures  to 
the  chiimauts  an  opportunity  to  have  the  grounds  upon  which  their 
claims  may  have  boon  rejected  by  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  reconsidered, 
and  also  insures  correction  of  any  errors  of  law  and  fact  that  may 
appear  in  the  action  of  the  Oommissioner,  either  for  or  against  the 
Government.  The  Secretary  is  aided  in  this  work  largely  by  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary.  tTntil  the  recent  action  by  the  Secretary  in  regard  to 
the  re-rated  cases  in  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  these  api>eals  had  been 
confined  to  claimants  who  asserted  that  they  had  not  received  as  much 
pension  as  the  law  required,  but  it  is  deemed  that  appeal  may  be  had 
to  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  the  Government  where  it  is  believed  that 
the  pensioner  has  received  an  amount  in  excess  of  that  permitted  by 
law. 

As  shown  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  his  report  filed  herewith^  the 
process  of  investigation  to  whicli  pension  appeals  are  subjected  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  method  which  is  applied  to  the  original  examination  of 
claims  in  the  Bureau  of  Pensions;  and  yet  the  two  are  related,  inasmuch 
as  the  adjudication  of  each  a])peal  is  based  upon  the  Commissioner's  ad- 
verse decision  of  the  claim,  the  record,  and  all  the  accompanying  papers. 
The  investigation  is  conducted  with  reference  not  only  to  the  fiusts  which 
the  evidence  may  establish,  but  largely  with  regard  to  the  construction 
of  the  law  and  to  the  citation  of  dei)artmental  precedents  that  shodd 
determine  the  claimant's  rights. 

This  board  of  review  was  made  by  the  order  of  the  Secretary  Julvl, 
1884.  Its  further  organization  and  vicissitudes  are  pointed  out  in  the 
report  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  in  which  will  be  found  a  summary  of 
the  vNork  for  the  liscal  year  of  1S88-'8I). 

A  number  of  important  rulings  have  been  made  by  this  board  with 
a  view  to  broaden  and  liberalize  departmental  interpretations  of  the 
law  applicable  to  numerous  meritorious  claims  where  applications  f(ff 
pension  had  been  unjustly  denied,  particularly  because  of  barren  tech- 
nicalities and  partly  by  reason  oi*  a  narrow  definition  of  pensiobable 
rights ;  and,  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  further  recites,  this  endeavor 
to  liberalize  the  practice  of  the  Department  so  as  to  attbrd  each  soldier 
the  fullest  opportunity  to  establish  his  claim  has  been  pursued  with  a 
strict  ob.^ervance  of  the  S])irit  and  intent  of  the  law,  maintaining  alwi^ 
the  integrity  of  the  statute,  while  giving  the  claimant  the  benefit  of 
every  reasonable  doubt. 

DECISION  ox  TENSION  TO  DISflONORABLY-DISCHABGED  SOLBIEB. 

Much  criticism  was  brought  upon  the  board,  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, acting  under  orders  of  the  Secretary,  because  of  the  decision  ren- 
dered in  the  case  of  Daniel  1).  Kaufman,  late  captain  Company  A,  Forty- 
eighth  Keginient  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  wherein  the  only  question 
to  be  determined  was  whether  or  not  a  dishonorable  discharge  from  the 
service  involved  a  forfeiture  of  either  title  or  claim  to  pension  for  diBi- 
bilitica  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty.    This  question  was  considered  ontfi 
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u  it  necessarily  hod  to  be,  in  its  legal  aspects,  and  was  decided  after  a 
thoroiigli  examination  of  the  statutes,  as  well  as  of  the  established  pre- 
cedents of  the  Department. 
The  impartial  examination  thus  made  led  to  the  conclusions  as  follows: 

(1)  Invalid  pensions  are  granted  for  causes  of  disability  due  exclu- 
sively to  line  of  duty  in  the  service. 

(2)  A  discharge  from  the  service  is  a  prerequisite  to  pension,  but  the 
nature  or  character  of  the  discharge  itself  does  not  impair  nor  otherwise 
affect  the  claim  for  pension  on  account  of  disabilities  dne  to  the  service. 

(3)  A  ''dishonorable"  discharge  is  a  penalty  imposed  by  competent 
Mithcrity  for  an  offense  against  the  regulations  of  the  service,  but  has 
no  relation  to  the  claim  or  title  to  pension  for  alleged  disabilities ;  and 
when  said  penalty  is  inflicted,  the  power  of  the  Government  to  punish 
for  the  allegeil  offense  is  exhausted. 

(4)  A  -'dishonorable"  discharge  does  not  involve  t\\^  forfeiture  of  a 
soldier's  pensionable  rights,  there  being  no  law  tchereby  such  forfeiture 
can  be  enforced^  and  the  Department  possesses  no  power  to  inflict  such  a 
penalty  outside  of  the  statute;  and,  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  pro- 
oeedH  to  stat«,  in  pursuance  of  these  conclusions  the  order  No.  135,  which 
bad  been  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  September  4, 1885, 
overruling  all  previous  practice  of  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  and  sub- 
Tertiug  the  long-established  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  of  the  Judge- Advocate-General  of  the  Army,  was  rescinded,  the 
claim  of  Kaufman  allowed,  and  the  former  practice  of  the  Department 
re-affirmed. 

The  decision  was  but  a  re-assertion  of  the  doctrine  which  was  explic- 
itly announced  in  the  case  of  Mary  Jsine  Gouroy,  the  dependent  mother 
of  James  B.  Gonroy,  which  was  adjudicated  June  9, 1875,  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  who  then  declared  that  no  act  of  Goiigress,  nor  any 
act  either  amendatory  of  or  supplementary  thereto  "contains  any  pro- 
▼iRion  wliatcver  by  which  a  i)en8i<>n  is  diMiiod  to  a  disabled  soldier  of 
the  war  of  ISOl  because  he  was  dishonorably  discharged."  And  the 
Secretary  added  particularly  that  "the  allowance  and  payment  of  ]»en- 
aion  t<»  such  a  soldier  is  conditioned  alone  upun  proof  of  disability  in- 
oarred  in  the  service  and  line  of  duty.-' 

This  was  in  harmony  also  with  a  decision  involving  the  same  question 
rendered  by  Uon.  Josei)h  Ilolt,  Judge- Advocate  of  the  Army.  That 
able  jurist  therein  stated  that— 

Tbe  pi* iifti on  irt  granted  on  account  of  diwibility  incnrrod  l)y  tlio  party  in  tho  line  of 
duty  wliili*  in  tho  inUitary  Morvico,  wholly  irn*s|MM*tivi*  of  tho  cimiinshinrrrt,  whi'tlier 
hiiinralile  nr  <liHhonorahI«^  undor  wh'u'Ii  ho  may  subfjo^iUMitly  havo  luxonio  ricparaiod 
fron\  tilt;  urniy. 

SECRETARY  RECOMMENDS  A  CHANGE   OF   TIIK   LAW. 

TbiR  in  the  state  of  the  law  iinquostionably,  and  innst  be  conformed  to 
ttnril  CJongresH  shall  in  its  wisdom  otherwise  direct.  Hut  the  Secretary 
ttinka  the  peuaion  roll  surely  should  be  one  where  no  deserter  o£  \\\^ 
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couutry'8  ila^,  nor  any  man  wbo  was  dishonorably  discharged  item  the 
Army,  should  appear.  As  to  the  deserter,  no  argament  is  roquired. 
He  is  never  allowed  a  i)ension,  because  he  is  still,  so  far  as  the  law  ia 
concerned,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  He  has  never  been  dis- 
charged, and  consequently  can  not  obtain  a  pension.  But  while  there 
may  be  cases  where  a  dishonorably  discharged  soldier  is  yet  worthy 
of  consideration  for  what  he  may  have  done  before  this  disgrace  fell 
upon  him  (as,  for  instance,  where  he  may  have  been  seriously  injured 
in  some  battle  and  yet  subsequently  discharged  for  an  ofifense  against 
the  Articles  of  War,  perpetrated  in  a  moment  of  passion  or  of  weak- 
ness), nevertheless  the  same  principles  of  discipline  and  of  honorthat 
ought  to  have  prevented  him  from  disgracing  himself  at  all  should 
affix  to  him  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  whatever  he  may  have  preri- 
ously  deserved  because  of  his  goo<l  service.  Thus  his  comrades,  who 
had  undergone  every  danger  and  resisted  every  temptation  through 
a  high  regard  for  their  country's  laws  and  their  own  i>ersoual  integ- 
rity, are  kept  free  from  an  association  that  otherwise  erases  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  good  and  the  dishonorable.  This  may  be  a  pe^ 
sonal  sentiment,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  the  feeling  of  most  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  country  who  served  in  the  war,  and  a  sentiment  geIl^ 
rally  prevalent  among  our  people.  It  is  to  be  remembered  at  all  times 
that  if  there  are  any  cases  that  in  the  light  of  subsequent  e^^ents  ap- 
pear to  be  deserving  of  special  relief  and  exceptions  to  the  geneiil 
rule,  the  power  rests  with  Congress  to  grant  the  pension  by  a  spedal 
act.  It  is  endeavored  in  this  report  to  state  only  what  should  be,  m 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  the  general  rule. 

It  is  now  too  late,  posiiiibly,  to  reach  many  of  the  cases  by  an  ectof 
Congress ;  but  nevertheless  I  recommend  that  a  distinct  act  be  passed 
affecting  all  cases  not  yet  adjudicated,  prohibiting  a  i>eus]on  to  any  one 
dishonorably  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

EEVISION  AS  TO   SPECIFIC  DISABILITIES. 

I  join  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  for  then*' 
sons  pointed  out  in  his  report,  that  there  should  be  a  careful  reviaoa 
of  the  statutes  relating  to  the  classification  and  rating  of  specific  disi- 
bilities;  also  of  those  concerning  the  conditions  which  constitute  de* 
pendent  cases,  and  the  regulations  governing  accrued  pensions,  as  wd 
as  to  the  line  of  duty  in  the  service  that  might  remove  the  misapim- 
hensions  of  many  claimants  as  to  tlieir  pensionable  rights,  and  fiacilitatt 
the  adjudication  of  such  claims  when  appealed  from  the  Commissioocr 
of  Pensions. 

CASES  NOT  TO  BE  3IADE  SPECIAL. 

I  further  recommend  that  it  should  be  made  the  law  of  the  land  that 
no  cases  can  be  made  special  or  taken  up  for  consideration  oat  of  thor 
order  in  any  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Government,  except  apon  a  i 
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meut  of  facts  clearly  distinguishing  them  from  others  equally  meritori- 
ous ;  and  that  in  the  Pension  Bureau  no  case  should  be  taken  out  of  its 
order,  except  where  there  is  utter  destitution  or  the  prospect  of  early 
death,  a  fact  which  should  be  clearly  established  by  sufficient  testimony 
of  record ;  and  that  some  suitable  penalty  should  be  attached  to  both 
the  application  and  the  granting  of  the  application  where  unauthorized 
by  one  of  these  causes.  It  is  in  vioLition  of  the  plainest  principle  of 
justice,  where  so  many  applicants  are  abiding  their  time,  patiently  wp,it- 
ing  for  the  action  of  the  Pension  Bureau,  that  any  one  should  be  al- 
lowed through  any  influence  whatever  to  take  undue  precedence  of  his 
comrades  or  of  his  comrades'  relatives,  and  have  a  claim  given  to  him 
while  they  must  await,  not  only  their  turn,  but  have  that  turn  delayed 
by  the  very  preference  granted. 

BUREAU  OF  RAILROADS, 

ITS  PURPOSE. 

The  Commissioner  of  Railroads  was  originally  styled '  the  "Auditor 
of  Railroad  Accounts,"  and  the  office  was  created  by  an  act  entitled 
**Aii  act  to  create  an  Auditx)r  of  Eailroad  Accounts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  June  19, 1878. 

By  this  act  it  was  made  his  duty,  under  and  subject  to  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to — 

Prescribe  a  systom  of  reports  to  be  rendered  to  him  by  the  railroad  companies  whose 
roads  are  in  whole  or  in  part  west,  north,  or  south  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  to  which 
the  United  States  have  granted  any  loan  of  credit  or  subsidy  in  bonds  or  lands,  toex- 
ftmine  the  books  and  accounts  of  each  of  said  railroad  companios  once  in  each  fiscal 
year,  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  deemed  by  him  necessary  to  determine  the 
correctness  of  any  report  received  from  them ;  to  assist  the  GoTernment  directors  of 
any  of  said  railroad  companies  in  all  matters  which  come  under  cognizance  whenever 
they  may  officially  request  such  assistance ;  to  see  that  the  laws  relating  to  said  com- 
panies are  enforced;  to  furnish  such  information  to  the  several  departments  of  the 
Government  in  regard  to  tariffs  for  freight  and  passengers,  and  in  regard  to  the  accounts 
of  said  railroad  companies  as  may  be  by  them  required,  or  in  the  absence  of  any  request 
therefor,  as  he  may  deem  expedient  for  the  interest  of  the  Government,  and  to  make 
an  annnal  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  Ist  day  of  November,  on  the 
condition  of  each  of  said  railroad  companies,  their  road,  accounts,  and  affairs,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  immediately  preceding.     (20  Stats.,  p.  169.) 

Commissioner  Taylor  has  made  his  report  under  these  and  other  pro- 
visions of  said  act  as  therein  required.  The  office  is  completely  organ- 
ized and  has  performed  its  functions  satisfactorily. 

REPORTS  DEMANDED    OP    ROADS    REOEIVINa  UNITED  STATES  LANDS 
THROUGH  STATE   GRANTS. 

It  appears  from  the  report,  as  the  Secretar^^  was  orally  advised  be- 
fore it  was  submitted,  that  several  railroad  companies  which  had 
received  grants  of  public  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  their  roads 
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deelinecl  to  report  to  tbe  Ootntnissioner  for  tbe  reason  tbiit  snob  grtmU 
were  made  l>y  the  r^spectiro  States  in  wbioh  tlie  roads  are  located,  mi 
tiot  by  tbe  0nited  Staten,  and  claimed  tbat  therefore  fhey  do  not  eomt 
witbiii  tbe  bviignage  of  tbe  a(;t  of  CongreHS  creating  the  ofRce  of  thii 
Comrnismouer  Rud  deliniug  its  powers,  tbe  point  being  niaile 
graut  to  a  State  for  a  railroad  is  not  a  grant  to  tbe  railroad  c^>»*' 

Upon  tbe  presentation  of  this  question  it  was  »ubmitte<l  to 
ant  Attoruej-General  assigned  to  this  Department^  and  afti^i  it 

he  has  i-eudered  bin  opinion  to  the  eflfect  that  tbe  grant  wa.-^  ...  ^ 

tbe  purpose  of  aiding  in  tbe  construction  of  railroads  between  • 
points  aud  tbe  benefit  of  the  grant,  was  conferred  by  the  States  upoo 
certain  corporations  created  by  tbem  to  carry  oat  the  pitr[»ose«  of  Com- 
gresd.    Tbe  states  are  mere  trustees,  while  the  roods  upon  whom  tfca 
grants  have  be^n  conferred  are  tbe  real  beneficiaries  <  ^ated  ^y  tU 

act;  and  are  amenable  to  tbe  requirements  of  tbe  i  'US  of  said 

act.    Tbe  Secretary  has  approved  this  as  the  law  applicablt5  to  tbeie 
cases,  and  the  Commissioner  will  be  instructed  to  r» 
dized  companies  to  make  report  and  come  under  the  i 
office  the  same  as  those  roads  that  have  received  their  land  difeetlj 
from  tbe  United  States. 

No  doubt  uiMju  a  proper  demand  from  the  Oommtssioner,  «tip|K»rf«f 
by  the  opinion  quoted,  and  Department  inBtmctionis,  thesa  r 
companies  will  obey  the  law  and  acknowledge  their  obligations  Un  u^? 
assistance  tbat  has  been  bestowed  upon  tbem  by  the  Government 

DKBTS  DUE  FROM  SUBSIDIZED  FAOIFIO   EAU^RaUl  OOIEFAKISBL 

Another  question  of  great  importance,  which  it  is  neecsftsary  forlkt 
Fifty- first  Congress  to  take  up,  and  which  I  recommend  to  your  isnMC 
consideration,  is  tbat  in  regard  to  tbe  debt  rapidly  iiK  ^         # 

tbe  United  States  against  those  Pacific  Railways  thn; 
the  Government* 

On  March  7, 1888,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  luiu  im  A m^  >*  4 
the  same  year,  in  the  Senate,  separate  reports  were  made  upon  iK»  «•!► 
ject  by  select  committees.  I  invite  your  attention  to  them  for  m  ei- 
tended  statement  of  the  legislative  history  of  the  relatlonit  betireeo  tk 
Govenunent  and  these  railways,  and  an  expresaion  of  viewv  m  to  »toi 
policy  sboubl  be  pursued  in  regard  thereto. 

The  original  acts  of  Congress  under  which  the  stibddy  K^"-^-  •"  ' 
issued  to  the  Pacific  railways  (act  of  July  1,1802,  sees.  5,  0,  i 
voL  IJ,  pp.  193,  493?  act  of  July  1,  1864,  see.  10,  U.  S.  StaU,  riJ.U| 
p.  36U),  made  the  grant  expressly  **  upon  condition  that  said  rs^mwuiT 
shall  pay  said  bonds  at  maturity,^  and  required  no  payment  i 
time,  except  such  as  should  be  made  by  tbe  apj^ 
the  compensation  for  services  rendered  to  theG*'  "i^ 

panies,  and  the  annual  payment  of  5  pei^  cent*  of  tbe  net  eanuftg^fC 
tbe  roads. 
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For  reasons  not  necessary  to  give  hero,  the  plan  of  the  original  acts 
failed  and  Congress  took  no  further  action  of  importance  until  1873, 
when  suit  was  brought  bi'cause  of  the  transactions  of  the  Credit  Mo- 
bilier,  acc^ording  to  tho  act  of  March  3,  1873  (U.  8.  Stat,  (f),  vol.  17, 
p.  509).  These  proceedings,  however,  came  to  naught  because  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Suin-eme  Court  that  the  United  States  had  no  standing 
in  court,  expressed  in  the  case  of  the  tJnit(id  States  r.  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  (98  U.  S.,  5G9).  On  May  8,  1878,  the  Thnrraan  act 
(U,  S.  Stat.,  vol.  LM),  p.  50)  was  adopted,  which  wtis  intended  to  insure 
the  payment  of  the  subsidy  debt  by  requiring  the  companies  to  pay 
into  the  Trea^sury  of  the  United  States  25  per  cent,  of  their  net  earn- 
ings in  every  year.  This  act  did  not  apply  to  the  Kansas  Pacific,  Cen- 
tral Branch  Union  Pacific,  or  Sioux  City  and  l^lciiic  Cooipanies. 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  the  United  States  bonds,  in  whicli  the  sinking 
fund  above  provided  for  couUl  alone  be  invested,  and  the  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  interest  which  followed  the  refunding  measures  of  1879, 
caused  the  Commissioner  to  state  in  his  report  of  1882  that  the  funds  had 
evidently  not  accomplished  the  result  antii^ipated,  and  since  April,  1881, 
might  be  regarded  as  having  practically  tailed  for  want  of  suitable  in- 
vestment. He  therefore  iu*ged  the  advisability  of  entirely  abandoning 
the  method  adopted  by  the  Thurman  act,  and  substituting  a  system  of 
payments  by  semi-annual  installments,  recommending  legislation  which 
should  enable  the  country  to  give  interest-bearing  bonds  for  the. amount 
found  due  July  1, 1883,  one  bond  maturing  at  the  end  of  each  six  months; 
and  these  recommendations  were  renewed  in  1883  and  1884.  Bills  were 
intnxluced  in  the  Forty-eighth  and  Forty-nnith  Congresses,  endeavor-  • 
iDg  to  accomplish  the  purpose  in  view.  Finally  thr.  Senate  committee 
in  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  after  making  its  statement  to  the  effect  before 
mentioned,  said : 

The  committvL',  in  tho  oonrKc  of  tlirir  iiiwsii^.itioiiH,  early  became is:itislioi1  that  tlio 
financial  abiUty  of  the  tlilferent  Paciliu  railr<ui<1  cdMipunicHand  their  attitude  to  wards 
the  GovtTUineiit  wore  so  entirely  ditlerent  that  uo  phiii  of  riettleiiieut  could  properly 
be  mado  applicable  to  all,  and  in  this  report  they  de;il  only  with  the  Vnion  racilic 
BaUway  ami  the  Central  nrant-h  Union  Pacitit',  who  arc  bi-ttrr  able  ;inil  more  willing 
than  the  other  cnnipanirx  to  make  an  imniediato  adjustment  of  their  indebtedni.'><M. 

It  then  went  on  to  show  tlu'  di-bt.s  of  the  I'nlon  l\u'ilir  Railway  Com- 
pany and  the  Central  ilranch  Union  Pacific  ('niM))any,  with  the*  amounts 
l>aid  by  eacii,  exclusive  of  the  sums  in  tlu^  sinkin;^  fund,  and  that  the 
provision  maile  by  exisiinj;  law  for  llu^  oxtin^^uislinicnt  of  tin*  dobt  is 
entirely  inadequate,  and  that  on  »)uly  1,  ISl^^T,  which  is  the  unraijv  flute 
of  maturity  of  the  subsidy  bonds,  the  TuittMl  Statrs  will  hold  a  claim 
against  these  corporations  which  it^  will  bt^  utterly  iniiiossilde  fur  the 
oonipanies  to  pay. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  condition  of  this  debt  on  Jnne  30, 
1889,  as  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Baibroads  for  the 
present  year: 

Amount  of  bonds  issued  in  aid  of  Paoifio  railroadSf  the  intereet  paid  ihtreom  fry  ike  JJidtid 
States f  and  the  amount  repaid  by  the  several  companies  to  June  30, 1389. 


Union  PaciQc, 

inchidiD)^ 

Kansas  Pa- 

cillc 

Central  Par 
cific,  includ- 
ing \r<Mtern 
Pacific. 

SionxCity 
and  Pacific 

Centnd 

Branch 

Union  Pifc. 

ciflc. 

Totd. 

Principnl  oniondfl  issued  by 
the  Unitfxl  States   

Interest  paid  tliereon  by  tbo 
United  SUt«t 

$38,539,512.00 
43,161.407.82 

$27,865.(80  00 
35,148,849.01 

$1,628,380.00 
2,050,492.60 

$1,600,000.00 
2,125.8O&20 

$8I,8B,511II 
82.48S.5S7.1I 

Total  debt 

76,700,919.82 

63,004.529.01 

3,678.812.60 

3.725,808.2c 

147,110.06178 

CBEDIT8. 

Applied  to  bond  and  interut 
account. 

Transnortation 

15,693.865.43 
438.409.58 

6.660,564.41 
1,421,714.46 

1.216,573.48 

5,873,758.45 
658,283.26 

2,924.073.36 
633,992.48 

657.686.72 

153,509.69 

384,118.97 
6,920.91 

23.105,29154 
1.109;  «ttLB 

•.58i.c:.n 

2.053^70111 
l,874.m» 

Cash 

AppUed  to  sinking-fund  ac- 
count. 

Troosportation  ..■•■.. ..-r.-r-- 



Cash           .       .           

Interest  on  sinkinj^-fond  in- 
vestments  

Total  credits 

25, 431, 127. 36 

10.747.794.27 

153,509.69        391,045.8R  ;  3«.7S^47t« 

Balance  of  debt 

51. 269. 792. 46 

52. 256, 734. 74 

3.525.303.00  j  3,834,7G2.38  Jll0.38l.9tt.a 

Excess  of  interest  paid  by 
the  United  SUtes  over  all 
credits 

17,730,280.46 

24,401,054.74 

1,896,983.00 

1.734, 782.88 

4^m,m,m 

The  subject  can  better  be  illastrated  and  more  easily  nnderstood  in  its 
other  features  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Bailway,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  is  willing  and  able  io 
make  an  adjustment  of  its  indebtedness.  I  quote  from  the  Gommis- 
sionei^'s  report : 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


The  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  was  formed  January  24,  1880,  by  the  i 
dation  of  tbe  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  Dennr 
Pacific  Railway  and  Telegraph  Company,  and  embraces  1,831.43  miles  of  load,  tt 
also  controls  and  operates  nineteen  branch  Hues,  3,131.50  miles  in  length,  maUiigii 
A£»g^g<ite  of  4,952.93  miles  in  the  system.  The  main  line,  from  Omaha,  Nebr.,  toOff> 
don,  Utah,  and  a  portion  of  the  Kansas  division,  from  Kansas  City  to  the  three  ki8- 
drcd  and  ninety-fourth  mile-post^  were  aided  by  the  United  States  with  bondo  uA 
lands,  and  are  subject  to  the  requirements  of  law  with  respect  to  paying  annasnyo 
porcentajico  of  net  earnings  to  the  Government. 

Tbo  sr.hsidy  b-^nda  issued  to  this  company  to  aid  in  its  constmction  anooDt  to 
$.J3,^0fil2,  the  Union  Division  having  received  |27,336|51d,  and  the  Kanias  Oivliiin 
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16,303.000.  The  United  States  ha<l  paid  iu  int^^rest  thereon  843,161,407.82.  There 
bad  1»een  repaid  by  the  company,  ia  tranaportation  services  and  rasli  payments,  as 
■hown  by  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  snm  of  $-ir),4:Jl,l*27.:W,  which 
made  its  liability  to  the  Government  Jnno  30,  1S89,  amount  to  $r>l,v>f)0,792.4<).  The 
ezcoss  of  interest  paid  by  the  United  States  over  all  credits  amounted  to  $17,730,2^0.44. 

During  the  year  6,741  tons  of  steel  rails  were  laid,  at  a  cost  of  $213,328. 7(),  and 
72H,Gr>9  cross-ties  were  laid,  at  a  cost  of  $41G,()6d.61.  There  were  couHumed  650,542 
tons  of  coal,  at  an  averaf^o  cost  of  $1.7S  per  ton,  aud  9,24d.75  cords  of  wood,  at  an  av- 
erage cost  of  $2.25  per  conL 

The  ballast  consists  of  22.89  miles  of  stone,  18  miles  of  gravel,  4. 86  miles  of  burnt 
clay,  28.29  of  cinders,  and  the  remainder  of  earth. 

The  rolling  stock  consists  of  487  locomotives,  443  of  which  are  equipped  with  Wost- 
Ingbonse  automatic  brakes;  a  three-fourths  interest  iu  <)6  Pullman  cars;  164  passen- 
ger cars,  74  emigrant,  99  baggage,  mail,  and  express,  and  12  officers'  cars,  making  a 
total  of  415  cars  in  the  passenger  department,  all  of  which  are  equipped  with  West- 
ingbonse  brakes  and  Miller  platforms.  There  are  5,673  box,  1,076  stock,  1,929  coal, 
488  flat,  132  combination  stock,  427  refrigerator,  25  fniit,  700  furniture,  and  204  ca- 
boofle  care,  making  a.  total  of  10,654  cars  in  the  freight  department,  8,517  of  which 
faaye  Westinghouso  automatic  brakes.  There  are  231  oars  used  in  road  repair  service. 
The  equipment  owned  by  the  American  Loan  and  Tnist  Company  of  Boston  is  in- 
claded  in  the  above. 

On  Jar:o  30  1889,  the  company  had  disposed  of  13.130,414.65  acres  of  land,  the  total 
cash  receipts  from  all  sales  amounting  to  $31,:^25,294.90.  There  remained  outstand- 
ing on  account  of  time  sales  the  sum  of  Sll,661,()76.14.  The  average  price  per  acre 
from  all  sales  was  $2.54  for  the  Union  Division,  $3.73  for  the  Kansas  Division,  and 
^.26  for  the  Denver  Division. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  more  economical  management  of  several  of  the  princi- 
pal branch  lines  in  which  the  Union  Pacitic  Railway  Company  has  a  controlling 
interest,  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railway,  the  Utah  and  Northern  Railway,  the  Utah 
Central  Railway,  the  Salt  Lake  and  Western  Railway,  the  Utah  and  Nevada 
Railway,  the  Ogdeu  and  Syracuse  Railway,  the  Idaho  Central  Railway,  and 
the  Nevada  Pacific  Railway  Companies  entered  into  an  agreement  July  27,  1889, 
to  form  and  consolidate  their  respective  organizations,  capital  stock,  railroads, 
property,  and  franchises  of  every  nature  and  description  into  one  company,  which 
■ball  continue  in  existence  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  unless  sooner  disincorporated, 
and  which  shall  be  called  and  known  by  the  corporate  name  of  the  ''  Oregon  Short 
Line  and  Utah  Northern  Railway  Company."  This  agreement  of  consolidation  has 
been  dnly  ratified  by  a  vote  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  capital  stock  of 
efteh  company. 

The  railroad  and  its  appurtenances  were  carefully  inspected  by  the  engineer  in 
Angott  last,  and  fonnd  to  have  been  maintained  in  it«  usual  excellent  condition.  The 
detailH  of  all  improvements  made  during  the  year  will  bo  found  in  his  report 
herewith. 

The  Oovcrmcnt  holds  as  security  for  this  debt  a  second  lieu  on  tho 
whole  line  of  tho  railroad  and  telegraph,  together  with  tho  rolling 
•tock,  fixtures,  and  property  of  every  kind  aud  description,  in  consid- 
eration of  which  the  subsidy  bonds  were  issued. 

The  act  of  July  1,  18G2  (Sec.  5,  U.  S.  Stat.,  vol.  2,  402),  act  of  July 
2|  1864  (Sec.  10,  U.  S.  Stat.,  vol.  13,  p.  300),  by  a  dcM-Jsion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  United  States  r.  Kansas 
Pacific  Bailway  Company  (09  U.  S.,  455),  and  Unite<l  States  r.  Denver 
Pacific  Ituilway  Company  (09  U.  S.,  400),  give  the  United  States  no 
lien  on  tho  uusubsidized  portion  of  the  road. 
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It  is  held  by  some,  althougli  it  is  denied  by  the  Oommissioner  in  his 
report,  that  this  Govoniment  lieu  does  not  include  the  branch  lines  nor 
the  valuable  terminals  at  Omaha,  Ogden,  Kansas  City,  and  elsewhere; 
in  a  word,  that  the  subsidized  part  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  proper 
begins  we^t  of  the  terminal  at  Omaha  and  ends  at  Ogden,  and  the 
Kansas  Pacific  begins  west  of  the  terminals  at  Kansas  Oity  and  endsm 
a  prairie  394  miles  west. 

Upon  all  that  portion  covered  by  the  Government  lien  there  is  a  prior 
mortgage  lor  an  amount  equal  to  the  principal  of  the  bonds  issued,  ac- 
cording to  section  5,  act  of  ISG2,  which  first  mortgage  becomes  due  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Government  claim  matures. 

It  is  apparent  that  any  enforcement  of  this  debt  would  result  in  the 
sale  of  the  road,  and  at  that  sale  either  the  United  Stat^js  would  have 
to  be  the  bidder  or  it  would  be  bid  in  by  the  company  itself,  because  of 
the  immense  amount  of  the  debt  and  the  fact  that  the  lien  is  but  ui)od 
a  portion  of  the  road  and  upon  that  there  is  a  prior  mortgage.  If  the 
bid  by  the  railroad  company  itself,  or  even  another,  were  paid  in  new 
bonds,  that  itself  wouhl  be  but  an  extension  of  the  debt. 

As  stated  by  the  Senate  committee  above  mentioned,  the  United 
States  is  a  creditor,  having  a  large  debt  w^hich  will  not  mature  for  nine 
years  (now  eight),  and  which  is  very  inadequately  secured.  It  is  clear 
that  the  debtor  can  not  pay  wiien  the  debt  becomes  due,  and  that  the 
only  possible  way  in  which  it  can  pay  is  by  installments. 

THE   BILL  FOR  SETTLEMENT  THAT  WAS  PROPOSED. 

A  bill  was  prepared  and  i)resented  to  the  Fiftieth  Congress  by  the 
several  committees  named.  It  fixes  the  amount  of  money  which,  if 
put  at  interest  on  July  1,  1888,  at  3  per  cent,  per  annum  simple  in- 
terest, would  eciual  the  entire  sum  due  from  the  corporations  when  the 
debt  matures,  after  making  proper  allowances  for  the  payments  already 
made.  It  takes  the  sinking  fund  in  part  payment  of  this  sum  and 
makes  the  coin])anies  give  their  bonds  for  the  balance,  bearing  interest 
at  the  rnte  of  3  per  cent.,  payable  semi-annually,  and  requires  them  to 
pay  ji  portion  of  these  bonds  every  six  months,  so  that  at  the  enditf 
fif^ll  Ui'(i>'^  the  entire  debt  will  be  paid.  It  requires  the  companies  to 
give  a  mortgage  upon  all  their  property  of  every  kind  to  secure  those 
bonds  and  makes  i>roper  provision  for  foreclosure,  while  it  i>ermits  the 
companies  to  take  up  and  pay  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  bonds  at 
any  time  if  their  financial  condition  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  do  8& 

The  Senate  committee  set  forth  in  an  appendix  in  what  the  secority 
consisted,  with  values,  and  pointed  out  the  .advantages  supposed  to  be 
obtained  by  the*  bill. 

The  bill  was  Senate  No.  3401,  Report  No.  1950,  Fiftieth  CoDgien, 
second  session,  (Jalendar  No.  2000. 

On  the  28th  of  0(jtober  I  received  from  the  present  Government 
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directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailway  Company  their  report  to  the 
e£fect  that — 

In  thoirj  11(1  foment  the  interoste  of  tho  United  States  deninnd  cavly  action  by  Con- 
grew  to  secnre  tho  payment  by  tho  company  of  its  iudobtedncss  to  tho  Governiiicnt ; 
that  this  matter  has  been  under  consideration  for  a  great  many  years,  and  since  Iti&i 
has  been  the  snbject  of  constant  investigation  and  discassion.  Tlioy  state  that  the 
general  phin  of  settlement  first  suggested  by  the  Conunibsiouer  of  Railroads  bos  been 
considered  by  committees  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  by  succcbsivo  Boards  of  Goy- 
emment  Directors,  by  tho  Pacific  Railroad  Commission,  and  by  tho  'J'reasury  and 
Interior  Departments,  and  while  it  has  been  changed  in  details  to  meet  objections 
which  have  been  suggested,  its  leading  principles  have  novor  been  snccessfully  at- 
taoked.  We  have  ourselves  examined  tho  plan  in  all  its  cssentail  detailsj  and  entirely 
Approve  it.  We  cordially  concur  in  the  recommendations  made  in  the  last  report  of 
our  predecessors  upon  this  Board,  and  desire  only  to  express  our  firm  convictionth  at 
the  Interests  of  tho  United  States  demand  the  passage  of  a  bill  substantially  liko 
that  pending  when  the  last  Congress  adjourned. 

This  report  was  signed  by  Messrs.  George  E.  Leighton,  John  F.  Plum- 
mer,  Jesse  Spalding,  Knfus  B.  Bullock,  and  James  W.  Savage.  Tho 
reiK)rt  referred  to  by  these  gentlemen,  being  that  of  the  previous  boaixl 
of  Government  Directors,  was  very  emphatic  in  support  of  the  proposed 
bill,  and  is  so  familiar  that  it  is  deemed  necessar}'  to  do  no  more  than 
refer  to  it  here. 

OOMMMJSIONEE'S  VIEW  ADVERSE  TO  BILL. 

The  present  Oommissioner  of  Kailroads  does  not  coincide  with  these 
views  entirely,  and  in  his  report  he  says : 

It  is  Tory  clear  to  my  judgment  that  there  should  bo  au  extension  of  time  and  a 
redaction  in  the  rate  of  interest.  1  am  not  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  end  nought  can 
l#  h€9t  attained  by  the  paeeage  of  a  funding  hill  jtroriding  for  regular  fixed  paymenta, 
Sncceisiye  crop  failuro  or  years  of  business  depression  mij^ht  roiuh^r  tho  coinpanios 
nnable  to  meet  their  obligations.  Such  legislation  should  bo  enacted  as  will  bost 
enable  tho  companies  to  eventually  discharj^o  thi'ir  imlcbtcducss  t(i  the  Ciovei-iinieut. 
It  wonld  be  unfortunate,  indeed,  to  both  tho  railroad  coiiipanics  and  tlic  (ilovcnuiieiit 
■honld  Congress  impose  such  arbitrary  conditions  in  n^gard  to  IiximI  ]»ayuients  as 
might  render  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  companies  practically  inipo.ssiMo.  Such 
unwise  legislation  might  make  it  necessary  for  the  Cioviimuiont  tt)  pay  ntf  all  liuns 
prior  to  it«  ovm  and  take  ]>osscssion  of  the  roads— a  condition  ot  things  that  it  is 
oertainly  desirable  to  avoid. 

The  Commissioner  concludes  as  follows : 

It  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  bo  wise  t^)  pass  an  actgivin;;  a  reasonable  cstonsion 
of  thne,  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  to  3  or  4  per  ceur.,  r<iinirii!>j:  fliat  the  cainin^^s 
ftom  all  Oovemment  transporfatitm  by  the  Hubnidizcd  cnnipauics  on  all  lino.s  opcr- 
Atad  by  theui,  whether  aided  or  non-aided,  should  bu  applied  to  the  \k\\  ment  of  any 
iotoreet  or  principal  due  or  to  become  due  within  tlu^  fiHcal  ytsir  in  which  tlu^  services 
might  be  rendered ;  prohibiting  the  payments  of  any  dividends  by  cither  of  the  mib- 
eidixed  companies,  unless  such  company  shall  hav«>  paid  all  interest  on  its  bonded 
debt  haTing  a  lien  prior  to  that  of  the  Government  and  interest  then  duo  and  paya- 
ble on  iladebt  to  tho  United  States;  and  exacting  tho  payment  of  siich  a  percentage 
of  the  ffOM  rarniM^t  of  the  sulMidized  lines  as,  by  careful  estimates,  wonld  realize 
isafBclBUt  to  pay  accruing  interest  and  raise  a  sinking  fund  that  would  moot 
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tlio  principal  of  tho  debts  at  tbeir  maturity.  The  said  coiupanies  should  also  be 
permitted  to  rei'uDd  their  fii'Ht- mortgage  bonds  under  such  provinions  as  would  pre- 
vent any  increase  in  the  dtht  which  is  allowed  priority  over  the  debc  to  the  United 
States. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  do  more  than  thus  present  the  varied 
views  of  railroad  men  connected  with  this  subject. 

The  matter  has  been  so  fully  discussed  by  Congress  that  it  is  thought 
it  may  be  well  left  to  its  further  consideration  without  particular  direo- 
tion,  and  that  no  recommendation  is  necessary  further  than  that  it 
should  receive  early  and  earnest  attention,  as  one  of  the  most  important 
financial  subjects  to  be  dealt  with.  The  general  purpose  undoubtedly 
now  is,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  to  foster  and  maintain  these  great 
highways  across  the  continent,  and  if  this  may  be  accomplished  by  a 
reasonable  extension  of  the  debt,  with  security  at  least  as  good  as  that 
now  held,  it  will  be  better  than  to  attempt  to  enforce  obligations  at  ma- 
turity, which  it  is  evident  the  debtors  can  not  pay,  and  by  which  course 
the  Government  will  have  to  not  only  purchase  the  road,  but  assume 
tho  prior  indebtedness  to  save  it  after  it  has  been  obtained.  The  pa^ 
ticiilars  of  settlement  may  bo  wisely  left  to  Congress. 

The  Commissionei:  gives  a  very  extended  and  accurate  account  in 
comparative  tables  of  the  condition  of  the  several  railroad  companies 
indebted  to  the  Government  for  bonds  issued  in  aid  of  their  constmc- 
tion.  The  condition  of  the  roads  which  have  received  land  grants  only 
and  which  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tho  Department,  but  in  which 
the  Government  has  no  direct  pecuniary  interest,  will  appear  also  in 
detail  in  the  report. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Commissioner  of  Bailroads  has  been  somewhat  re- 
lieved of  its  burdens  by  tho  interstate-commerce  law ;  but  still  the 
office  is  a  very  important  one,  not  only  for  the  information  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Government  interests,  but  for  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  in 
advising  the  Government  upon  the  several  topics  committed  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Commissioner  by  the  act  creating  his  office. 

ACCOUNTS  AND  SETTLEMENTS  TO    BE  TRANSMITTED  TO  BUBEAU  OF 

RAILROADS. 

The  Commissioner's  recommendation  is  approved,  that  the  act  of 
Congress  creating  this  Bureau  should  be  amended,  by  providing  thai 
the  bonded  and  subsidized  roads  should  transmit  all  accounts  for  tnuiB- 
portation  services  rendered  to  the  Government,  including  carrying 
the  mails,  through  his  office  to  the  proper  accounting  officers  of  the 
Treasury,  and  that  all  disallowances  or  differences  in  said  aoooontl 
found  by  the  accounting  officers  upon  settlement  be  reported  to  thii 
office  before  final  payment  or  allowance  of  the  same;  and  that  thii 
office  report  to  the  Treasury  Department  what  changes,  if  any,  are  re- 
quired in  the  payment  or  disposal  of  the  moneys  so  found  to  be  doe  tks 
companios 
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There  are  now  millions  of  dollars  of  unsettled  bills  awaiting  final 
action  in  the  Treasury  Department.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  know  the  exact  condition  of  its  accounts  with  the  railroad 
companies  it  has  aided,  and  whose  obhgations  it  holds ;  and  it  is  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  railroad  companies  that  any  counter  claims  they 
may  have  should  be  known  to  the  Commissioner,  that  he  may  always, 
on  these  reports  or  other  statements,  give  them  a  fair  credit.  For  in- 
stance, there  has  arisen  aditl'erence  between  the  statement  of  the  account 
against  the  Union  Pacific  made  by  the  Commissioner,  and  that  claimed 
to  be  correct  by  the  company.  So  far  as  the  books  of  the  Commissionei''8 
office  show  the  company  is  in  default,  while  the  company  asserts  that, 
if  claims  by  it  filed  in  the  Treasury  De[)artmout  are  taken  into  cou- 
aideration,  nothing  would  be  dne  the  Government.  It  is  but  just  to 
say  that  the  claims  of  the  company  may  be  entirely  correct,  and  yet 
the  Commissioner  be  compelled  to  state  the  account  against  it,  because 
the  matters  known  to  the  Treasury  Department  are  not  required  to  bo 
reported  to  the  Commissioner,  and  he  proceeds  on  the  only  official 
knowledge  he  has. 

This  condition  of  the  accounts  can  be  soon  remedied  by  the  means 
herein  pointed  out. 

As  accounts  are  rendered  at  present,  it  would  be  a  vexatious  and 
almost  impossible  task  to  secure  such  information.  It  could  readily  bo 
arranged  so  that  the  records  of  the  Railroad  Bureau  in  this  Department 
would  at  all  times  give  easy  access  to  any  information  that  might  be 
desirable  by  Congress,  or  any  of  the  Departments  of  the  Government, 
in  regard  to  the  accounts  and  indebtedness  of  the  bonded  roa<ls.  This 
matter  is  further  discussed  in  the  report  and  extended  comment  upon 
it  here  is  not  necessary. 

BUREAU    OF    EDUCATION. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  details  at  length  the  peculiar  labors 
of  his  Bureau ;  the  facilities  it  affords  for  a  knowledge  of  annual  statis- 
tics of  the  school  systems  of  the  country,  and  instruction  in  the  meth- 
ods and  practices  of  a  higher  education  and  co-ordination  of  different 
scholastic  agencies.  It  appears  from  the  statistics  of  the  public  schools 
for  the  decade  1870-'77  to  188t)-'87  that  the  growth  of  IIk^  system,  con- 
sidering the  whole  country,  outstripped  the  growth  of  j)opulation.  The 
excess  of  this  increase  of  enrollment  over  the  increase  in  population  six 
to  fourteen  years  of  age  was  2.1  per  cent.,  an<l  was  due  to  the  progress 
of  the  public  schools,  particularly  in  the  South  Central  Division.  The 
iDcrease  there  of  enrollment  (83.4  per  cent.)  shows  an  increase  over 
the  increase  of  poimlation  (30.8  per  cent.)  of  1(3.0  per  cent. 

Commissioner  Dawson  states  that  the  (rolored  children  are  appor- 
tioned an  equal  share  of  the  school  fund  in  the  Southern  States,  unless 
in  the  case  of  Delaware,  and  their  schools  are  kept  open  as  long  and 
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under  as  well-paid  teachers  as  those  of  the  white  children.  The  ftinds 
for  the  support  of  those  schools,  he  states,  are  furnished  mainly  by  the 
white  inhabitants ;  but  due  allowance  should  be  made  for  all  the  sums 
thart  liave  been  furnished  for  the  education  of  the  negroes  from  private 
sources  and  benevolence  and  through  taxes  raised  among  themselves. 
The  subject  is  treated  at  some  length,  which  I  will  not  quote  further, 
but  the  report  is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration  as  a  statement  made 
by  one  who  should  be  familiar  both  with  the  fiEUsts  as  to  the  education 
of  the  colored  people  of  the  South  in  the  public  schools  and  the  senti- 
ments of  the  white  population  there  towards  them. 

The  statistics  show  that  about  64  per  cent  of  the  white  popalation  of 
school  age  in  the  Southern  States  is  enrolled,  while  the  enrollment  of 
the  colored  population  is  only  about  53  -per  cent  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia there  is  a  colored  enrollment  which,  considered  in  relation  to  tlie 
colored  population  of  school  age,  exceeds  the  enrollment  of  the  white 
population  of  school  age.  In  North  Carolina  the  white  and  colored 
populations  have  the  same  proportions  of  enrollment 

Among  many  other  interesting  facts  given  in  the  Oommissioner's  re> 
port  I  note  the  following : 

Accordiug  to  tlie  statistics  for  18d8,  the  attendance  in  tbo  coUegiate  departmrata 
of  colleges  and  scicntiiic  schoolH,  including  colleges  and  eeminaries  for  women,  is 
equivalent  to  1  for  every  597  of  the  population;  or,  exoladiug  the  Beminariet  for 
women,  1  college  student  for  every  672  of  the  population.  If  professional  schools  be 
included  in  the  latter  estimate,  the  proportion  of  students  to  popnlation  becomes  1 
to  r>06.  This  proportion  gives  us  a  high  standing  among  enlightened  nations  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  the  means  of  culture  as  will  appear  ftom  the  consideration  of 
corresponding  estimates  for  certain  foreign  coantries. 

In  a  recent  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  stated  that  the 
teaching  universities  of  England  had  1  student  to  3,500  of  the  population ;  Ireland,  1 
student  to  '2,040  of  the  population ;  while  Scotland  had  1  nniversity  student  to  5d0of 
the  population.  According  to  the  statist ics  for  1^388  the  students  in  the  Prussian  anivef- 
sities  wore  equivalent  to  1  for  ever  1,942  of  the  popnlation,  and  in  the  universities, 
gymnasia,  progymnasia,  and  real  schools  combined,  1  student  for  eyeiy  171  of  the 
inhabitants.  Tliese  ligures  can  not  be  made  the  basis  of  exact  comparison  on  aooout 
of  the  great  ditl'orcncc  between  the  scholastic  systems  of  tho  different  countries,  but 
they  do  show  jilaiuly  the  comparative  position  of  the  several  countries  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  the  highest  institutions  of  learning  which  they  severally  maintain. 

EDUCATION  IN  ALASKA, 

GThe  edncation  in  tlie  Territory  of  Alaska  is  intrusted  to  the  saper 
vision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  who  has  also  the  managemenl 
of  the  lliianees  of  the  Government  schools  in  that  land.  He  has  Hm 
assistance  of  the  general  agent  of  education,  and  the  Territorial  boaid 
of  education,  which  is  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon 
nomination  by  the  Commissioner.  The  former  board  of  three  was  in- 
creased during  the  past  year  by  the  addition  of  the  United  States  oom- 
mitssioner  at  Juneau,  and  Mr.  William  Duncan,  the  anperintendeat  of 
the  school  and  colony  at  JVIetlakahtla,  on  Annette  leland.    Thirteen 
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teachers  of  day  schools  have  been  employed  and  located  one  each  at 
Howkan,  Klawack,  Fort  Wrangell,  Uaines,  Killisnoo,  Kodiak,  Afognak, 
Unga,  and  Douglas,  and  two  each  at  Sitka  and  Juneau. 

The  Bureau  has  aided  several  mission  schools  at  diiforent  points  in 
the  Territory,  and  the  industrial  boarding-school  of  the  Presbyterian 
Home  Missionary  Association  at  Sitka. 

The  difiiculties  surrounding  the  eilucation  of  the  Indians  in  Alaska 
are  even  greater  than  those  connected  with  the  Indians  who  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  The  great  distance  from  the  seat 
of  Government,  and  the  difticulty  of  communication  between  one  part  of 
the  country  and  the  other,  and  with  the  Islands,  which  comiK)se  a  large 
part  of  the  Territory,  upon  which  many  of  the  Indians  reside,  cause 
much  trouble,  to  say  nothing  of  the  climate  and  the  long  seasons  of 
winter  and  darkness  that  rest  upon  that  portion  of  our  Kcpublic.  A 
Commission  has  visited  Alaska  during  the  past  summer,  and  in  their 
report  no  doubt  will  deal  with  the  subject  with  an  intelligence  gained 
from  actual  observation,  and  make  many  valuable  suggestions  as  results 
of  their  experience  there. 

The  subject  has  heretofore  been  treated  somewhat  theoretically  in  the 
reports  of  this  Department,  and  the  Secretaiy  would  prt»fer  to  await 
the  disclosures  of  the  committee  and  their  suggestions  rather  than  to 
ofter  any  of  his  own.  However,  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  that  Army  or  Na  v}'  olllcers  might  be  detailed  as  in- 
spectors or  supervisors  of  such  schools  as  are  established  in  Alaska  is 
worthy  of  commendation.  SuchotUcers  might  regularly  visit  the  schools^ 
and  see  that  the  money  appropriated  by  Congress  was  not  uselessly 
expended,  and  that  the  inmates  were  iiroperly  clothed,  housed,  fed,  and 
instructed  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract;  for  heretofore  the 
schools  of  Alaska  have  betMi  chiefly  what  are  t«»rnied  "  contract  schools,'^ 
whereby  the  parties  conducting  them  agree  with  the  Governnjcnt  to 
teach  a  certain  number  of  the  native  pupils  a  common-school  educa- 
tion and  to  instruct  them  in  some  branches  of  industry  suitable  to  the 
wants  and  habits  of  the  native  population,  in  oonsiderarion  of  such 
allowances  as  the  Government  may  make. 

These  schools  have  undertaken  to  teach  the  boys  cc'rtain  trades,  such 
as  carpentering,  shoe-making,  tinning,  etc.,  and  the  girls  house-work, 
washing,  ironing,  sewing,  an«l  cooking.  A  disinterested  inspection  and 
rigid  accountability,  theComiuissioncr  reasonably  says,  are  as  necessary 
in  the  management  and  supervision  of  these  schools  as  in  any  ordinary 
business  transaction  in  which  the  (iovernment  is  inten*sted. 

The  governor  of  Alaska,  in  his  re))ort,  which  will  he  imblished,  states 
that  from  the  report  of  the  school  board  the  average  attendance  at 
the  Indian  schools  has  not  been  entirely  satisfactory ;  that  (he  board 
has  not  had  the  general  co  o))eration  of  the  Indian  parents,  ami  he  recom- 
mends that  a  sum  of  money  be  included  in  the  annual  a})))ro]>riatiou 
for  schools  in  the  Territory  to  provide  for  tlie  paynicntof  asniull  monthly 
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salary  at  each  village  wliere  there  is  a  school,  and  compel  the  attend- 
anco  of  the  chiUlren.    This  recommendation  is  approved. 

In  June  J)r.  William  T.  Harris,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  the  present  Com- 
missioner of  Educiitiou,  was  engaged  to  make  a  report  on  the  educa- 
tional features  of  the  Paris  Exposition,  which  he  was  about  to  visit 
This  work  is  in  coarse  of  preparation.  There  was  also  commissioned 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Clark,  of  Iowa,  to  represent  the  Bureau  of  Education  at 
the  Paris  Exposition,  and  a  report  of  his  observations  will  be  duly  sab- 
mitted. 

The  prepanition  of  monographs  on  the  educational  history  of  the 
different  States  has  been  committed  to  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  Universit}',  who  reported  in  February  last  very  satisfactorj 
progress.  This  work  is  still  proceeding  under  his  care,  and  no  doabt 
will  prove  worthy  of  his  great  reputation. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  in  considering  this  valuable  report  that  the 
Bureau  of  Education  does  not  depend  for  its  success  to  any  great  de- 
gree upon  the  executive  force  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department,  bat 
rather  upon  the  intelligence  and  discretion  of  its  own  chief  officer.  It 
is  a  bureau  capable  of  conferring  upon  the  country  great  advantages. 
It  may,  and  no  doubt  will,  be  made  the  store-house  of  the  vast  amoant 
of  literature  which  chronicles  the  experience  of  teachers  and  philoso- 
phers upon  the  best  methods  of  education ;  a  place  of  common  exchange 
ot  ideas  and  information  between  not  only  the  teachers  of  our  ova 
country,  but  between  them  and  those  of  foreign  nations;  an  instiii- 
mentality  for  measuring  yearly  the  advance  or  decline  of  the  educatioad 
spirit,  and  of  education  itself  among  our  people,  and  a  source  of  mooy 
valuable  suggestions  to  our  legislators  in  their  efforts  to  preserve  the 
intelligence  of  the  people  by  the  encouragement  of  institutions  of  lean- 
ing, and  chiefly  the  public  schools,  upon  which  will  ever  depend  the 
perpetuity  of  our  institutions. 

This  Bureau  heartily  is  recommended  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  Congress  for  such  liberal  appropriations  as  may  not  only  maintain  it 
in  its  present  condition  of  elnciency,  but  enable  it  to  greatly  extend  its 
labors  and  its  benefits. 


ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  reports  the  following  improvemenli 
made  on  buildings  and  grounds  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Steam-heating  has  been  extended  to  the  committee  rooms  and  Senate 
Library  in  the  attic  of  old  portion  of  the  Capitol.  New  steam  boilen 
have  been  placed  in  the  vaults  of  the  House  of  BcpresentatiTes. 
Drinking  fountains  have  been  x)laced  in  the  connecting  corridoisof 
each  wing  of  the  building.  The  pictures  in  the  Rotunda  have  been 
protected  by  strong  brass  railings.    A  tunnel  for  use  with  a  po«tf 
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elevator  for  the  House  wing  is  well  under  way.  The  marble  and  granite 
works  of  the  terraces  and  stairways  are  nearly  completed.  The  grading 
of  tbe  lower  i»art  of  the  terrace  has  been  finished  and  plaoting  has 
continued  along  the  base  of  the  structure,  while  trimming  and  readjust- 
ment  has  gone  along  as  required  by  the  growth  of  the  older  trees  and 
shrubbery.  Kepairs  have  been  made  on  the  Senate  stables  and  engioe- 
house. 

The  Armory  Building  on  the  Mall  has  been  arranged  and  fitted  np 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  offices  of  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries. 
A  large  frame  building  has  been  constructed  for  storing  material  con- 
nect^id  with  the  Smithsonian  lustitntiou.  Large  coal  vaults  have  been 
constrocted  at  the  north  front  of  the  courthouse,  and  sundry  repairs 
have  been  made  on  the  interior  of  that  building,  New  hot- water  boilers 
for  the  conservatory  have  been  put  in  place  and  granolithic  pavement 
pot  down  at  the  First  street  entrance  to  the  Botanical  Garden  ]  a  large 
nmonnt  of  painting  and  glazing  has  been  done,  and  the  extensive  dam- 
age done  to  the  buildings  by  the  storm  of  September  17, 1888,  repaired. 

The  heating  of  the  Capitol  daring  the  last  session  of  Congress  was 
done  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner,  and  the  electric  lights  in  the 
Senate  wing  gave  good  results,  but  as  the  system  is  deemed  objection- 
able^ nothing  has  been  done  towards  extending  it,  nor  has  the  plant 
been  accepted  or  paid  for,  pending  expected  legislative  action  on  the 
subject.  It  is  suggested  that  the  construction  of  the  western  t(?rrace  of 
the  Capitol  seems  to  require  that  the  central  portion  of  the  building  be 
extended  and  remodeled. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  approi^riations  for 
the  various  improvements  referred  to: 


Ap^topsi- 


Unexp^iidod 


ImpTOTemoiit  AHil  repaln  on  Cftpitol 

Cftpttol  UrTBC«« 

Capitol  pt>Qiidi 

Ijglitiaip  Cjipttol  luidfrotto^A 

SlectriG-ligbt  plant , 

6taani-boU«rft.  Rouso  niag 

Psreneot  for  foantaii)  In  froat  of  terraee. 

Ktpfttra  of  Armory  Buildipg ..^a.^*.. 

Driokisg  fouut&tui 

BnM  raiUiipi 

8«o«it«  iUblo0  mud  engioe-oonsQ. 

Gttftl  ranlu  »s«l  rvpaln  to  c<»art*boufte  . . . 

ToUl, ....„— ,,....,. 

Ab  S9 27 


$35, 000. 00 

190,  (M7. 00 

20.000.00 

24,  OOO.  OU 

IS,  005.  OO 

12,000.00 

2A.0O0.O0 

7, 000. 00 

1,202.37 

090,00 

400,00 

2,400.00 


I53&2I 

60,3M.07 

24,74 

2.13 

ian4.3x 

l,N3(t.01 

37,800, 4fi 

UB.35 

297.63 

110.00 


^1,405.42 


100.573. 41 
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GOVERNMENT  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

The  report  of  tlio  board  of  visitors  discloses  tlie  following  important 
facts  regarding  this  institution : 

There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  docility  and  manageableness 
of  different  classes  of  patients,  owing  to  improved  facilities  and  sanitary 
comiitions  ailorded  by  late  additions  of  room  and  improvement  of  grounds. 

The  yield  of  farm,  garden,  and  dairj'^  products  for  the  year  for  the  use 
of  the  hospital  amounted  to  332,272.12  in  value,  a  general  average  in- 
crease over  former  years. 

All  the  appropriations  called  for  seem  necessary  for  needed  repaini 
and  improvements. 

The  admissions  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1889,  have  been  280; 
the  discharges,  including  114  deaths,  have  been  244,  leaving  1,397  under 
treatment  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  recoveries  are  reported  as  70, 
it  being  28.09  per  cent,  of  the  discharges,  including  deaths.  The  daily 
average  number  in  the  hospital  has  been  1,373,  which  shows  a  steady 
increase  in  iti^i  j)opulalion.  The  pt^r  cent,  of  deaths  to  the  daily  average 
numl^er  resident  is  8.30,  which  is  very  nearly  the  average  per  cent  for 
the  last  ten  years,  and  is  considerably  below  what  the  advanced  age  of 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  hospital  inmates  would  lead  us  to  expect 
The  veterans  of  the  late  war  continue  to  be  received  in  undiminished 
number  from  the  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  although  eadi 
returning  season  thins  their  ranks  in  the  outside  world  and  adds  to  the 
burden  of  years  of  the  survivors. 

The  convict  and  criminal  class  of  the  insane,  iuclndiug  mflitary 
prisoners,  now  constitute  a  considerable  item  of  the  i>opnlation,  beinff 
63  in  number.  It  is  clear  that  Howard  Ilall,  the  building  erected  for 
this  class  of  our  inmates,  was  not  opened  a  day  too  soon.  Tills  build- 
ing has  accommodation  for  GO  patients  in  single  rooms. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  more  accommodations  are  to  be 
built — the  steady  increase  in  i)0]>uhition  has  settled  that. — but  what  fora 
shall  sm.'li  additional  accommodations  take  T  What  is  the  annual  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  insane  for  whom  this  provision  most  be 
made  ;  The  average  annual  increase  for  each  year  has  been  almoil 
exactly  -Ipi'r  cent.,  which  means  provision  for  an  annual  increase  of  aC' 
commodations  to  tlu*  extent  of  50  beds.  It  is  important  that  this  ad- 
ditional acerMumodation  each  year  should  take  the  form  which  will 
aftord  the  most  perfect  classiticatiou  and  hence  the  greatest  relief  ft> 
the  wlioh\ 
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The  estimates  for  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  endin£f  Juno  30, 

1891,  are : 

For  current  Axpensea S3i:{,500 

For  (fiBDcral  repairs  ^ml  iiiiprovemonts 15,000 

For  Ki>ecial  runairs  and  improvements,  viz : 

L(n)j^  at  lowAr  entrance • 2,000 

lufinuury  wing,  witb  connections 36,000 

Complotinf;  changes  in  boating  apparatus,  iucluding  now  chimuoy  ami 

Uoiler  liouHO 8,000 

Extciisiou  of  kitchen  and  furnishing  same 5,  QUO 

Rob uildiug  carpenter  and  machine  shop 1,000 

The  estimate  for  carreut  expenses  is  for  support  iu  the  hospital,  iu- 
cluding treatment  and  clothing,  of  an  estimated  average  number  of 
1,425  indigent  insane  persons,  who  by  law  are  entitled  to  treatment  here, 
viz,  the  insane  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Kevenue-Outter 
Service,  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  the  indigent 
insane  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  United  States  convict 
insane. 

The  basis  of  estimate  is  an  annual  per  capita  cost  of  $220.  Congress 
has  of  late  provided  for  a  portion  of  this  expenditure  in  the  bill  making 
appropri.itions  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  amount  in  the  last 
bill  was  $85,000.  Based  on  the  ratio  of  increase  of  inmates  from  the 
District  during  the  past  year,  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  in  this 
bill  will  be  $87,500,  leaving  the  sum  of  $220,000  to  be  provided  in  the 
sundry  civil  bill,  of  which  sum  it  is  asked  that  not  exceeding  $1,500 
may  bo  used  as  hitherto,  in  defraying  the  expense  of  the  return  of 
patients  to  their  friends. 

The  statistics  of  tlie  hospital  for  the  last  ten  years  show  that  it  is 
necessary  each  year  to  provide  a<lditional  accommodations  for  lifty  pa- 
tients. The  hospital  pavilion  for  the  sick,  now  rapidly  progressing  to- 
wards completion,  will  furnish  within  the  present  fiscal  year  accommo- 
dations for  fifty  of  the  sick  and  paralytic  chiss,  which  will  give  a  degree 
of  relief  to  our  crowded  wards  that  the  same  amount  of  ])rovision  could 
afford  in  no  other  way.  It  is  apparent,  however,  as  the  work  progresses 
that  an  adjoining  infirmary  wing  for  the  feeble  ones,  and  the  eon  vales- 
cents  risen  from  their  hospital  beds  but  too  infirm  to  return  to  (he 
oommon  wards,  a  wing  with  broad  piazzas  open  to  the  sunshine  and 
air,  is  esiKJcially  needed  in  connection  with  the  hospital  pavilion;  and 
since  it  is  imperative  to  provide  fifty  additional  beds  soiiiewliori',  it  is 
goo<l  economy  to  make  that  provision  where,  in  the  present  as  well  as  in 
the  futuw  development  of  the  institution,  it  will  do  the  must  ^ood.  A 
connection  by  an  arched  way  with  the  main  building  is  indispensable 
for  convenience  in  conveying  material  and  inmates  to  and  from  the  iu- 
flrniary  groui>  as  well  as  fj)r  eflieient  KU])ervision  of  t\w  whole ;  i.'5(),00i) 
is  asked  to  comi)lete  for  Hfty  beds  this  remaining  wing  of  the  pavilion 
together  with  the  necessary  connections  with  the  hospital. 

The  Slim  of  S5,(M)0  is  asked  for  extension  of  the  kit<5lien,  with  the  lar- 
nishing  of  the  same.     When  the  appropriation  for  a  detached  kitchen 
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was  made  in  1822,  the  hospital  contained  942  inmates,  and  it  was  a 
question  if  the  projected  new  kitchen  was  not  extravagantly  large. 
Now,  with  the  number  of  patients  already  exceeding  1,400,  the  necessity 
for  extension  is  apparent.  Thecontemplated  change,  which  it  is  thought 
can  be  made  for  the  estimate,  will  give  ample  cooking  accommodations 
for  2,000  persons,  a  number  beyond  which  it  is  hoped  the  hospital  will 
never  be  called  on  to  provide. 

The  carpenter  and  machine  shop,  built  in  1856  upon  ground  that  did 
not  afford  a  sure  foundation,  has  been  in  almost  daily  use  ever  since,  and 
with  the  constant  jar  of  the  machirery  and  the  gradual  settling  of  the 
walls,  cra<^ks  have  appeared  In  the  brick-work  which  are  visibly  widen- 
ing, making  it  unsafe  to  introduce  any  additional  machinery,  and  neoei- 
sitating  its  being  taken  down  and  rebuilt  on  a  firm  foundation  and  an 
enlarged  plan  better  suited  to  the  present  want6  of  the  hospital  Foot 
thousand  dollars  will  be  needed  for  this  purpose. 

For  the  purchase  of  additional  agricultural  land,  110,000.  This  hos- 
pital, with  1,400  patients,  has  barely  200  acres  of  land  available  for  £bibi- 
ing,  gardening,  and  grazing  purposes.  The  remainder  is  occupied  with 
lawns  and  groves,  and  sites  of  buildings  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  in 
sane,  together  with  a  considerable  portion  in  wooded  ravines  whose  col- 
tivation  is  out  of  the  question,  but  which  are  the  charm  of  the  groandSi 
affording  secluded  and  delightful  walks  for  the  inmates.  A  great  ma- 
jority of  the  inmates  belong  to  the  chronic  class,  for  whom  the  heel 
treatment  is  work  about  the  grounds  at  farming  or  gardening.  With 
suflicient  arable  lands  of  good  quality  there  is  no  reason  why  all  vege- 
tables consumed  by  the  inmates,  except  rice,  should  not  be  produced  on 
the  hospital  farm,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  labor  of  cultivation 
be  that  of  the  insane. 

It  is  not  essential  that  land  for  this  purpose  should  be  adjacent  to  the 
hospital  buildings.  Outlying  fields  that  may  still  be  purchased  at  the 
price  of  agricultural  land  will  do  very  well,  but  it  is  Important  that 
these  be  secured  at  once«  before  the  advance  in  all  real  estate  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wat^hington  leaves  nothing  but  house  lots  available  Sk 
pasturage. 


I 
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COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  pnpils  remainiDg  in  this  institution  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1888 
Dumbered  87 ;  admitted  daring  the  year  25 ;  since  admitted  19 ;  total  131. 

Under  instruction  since  July  1,  1888,  males  102;  females  29.  Of 
khese  65  have  been  in  the  collegiate  department,  representing  18  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  66  m  the  primary  department. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  have  been : 

Balance  from  Isut  year $125.29 

From  board  and  tnition 6,443.06 

From  labor,  rent,  and  sale  of  products 868.77 

From  appropriation 55,000.00 

62.437.12 

Total  expenditnres 61,941.53 

Balance 495.59 


62,437.12 

The  board  of  directors  report  that  the  proviso  attached  to  the  last 
appropriation  for  the  institution  limiting  the  amount  to  be  paid  on 
salaries  and  wages  will  result  disastrously  to  the  welfare  of  the  college 
unless  it  be  modified  at  the  ensuing  session  of  Congress.  They  rep- 
resent that  for  a  number  of  years  the  amount  paid  out  for  salaries  has 
not  fallen  under  $31,000,  and  that  such  amount  is  necessary  to  procure 
the  services  of  ef&cient  teachers. 

They  further  represent  that  the  additional  proviso  adopted,  that 
students  from  the  States  and  Territories  shall  receive  only  tuition  and 
not  support  free,  will  revolutionize  the  character  of  the  Institution  and 
destroy  the  larger  portion  of  its  beneficent  efSciency,  in  that  it  will 
close  its  doors  to  the  poor  and  make  it  in  the  future  an  institution  for 
the  rich  only,  who  might  find  accommodations  in  any  of  the  numerous 
other  institutions. 

By  the  policy  pursued  during  the  twenty-five  years  of  the  life  of  the 
college  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  every  applicant  has  been  care- 
fully investigated,  and  whenever  there  has  been  an  ability  to  pay  the 
full  charge  for  board  and  tuition  has  been  insisted  on.  In  cases  where 
pecuniary  inability  has  been  evident  the  charge  for  board  and  tuition 
has  been  remitted,  always  on  the  recommendation  and  at  the  request 
of  the  member  of  Congress  from  the  district  in  which  the  applicant  re- 
sides. 

In  no  instance  has  the  institution  assumed  the  support  of  a  collegiate 
student.  Those  receiving  the  greatest  assistance  have  provided  their 
own  clothing  and  books  j  they  have  met  all  traveling  expenses,  and 
have  been  at  their  own  charges  during  the  long  summer  vacation. 

A  large  m^ority  of  these  youths  have  come  from  homes  hundreds  of 
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miles  cliatant  from  Wasbingtou.  l^early  all  of  them  have  worked  hard 
during  the  v^acations  to  earn  money  enough  to  meet  the  expenses  above 
referred  to  of  travel,  clothing,  etc.  Many  of  them  have  been  employed 
as  farm  laborers,  coal  and  iron  miners,  and  in  other  severe  occnpatioDs. 
The  appropriations  called  for  are : 

Tomeet  tho  defioit  of  the  carrent  year  above  referred  to I^i^ 

For  Hupport  of  institutioQ,  inolading  salaries,  inoideatals,  aud  repairs 5)*,  000 

For  the  care  and  improvomeiit  of  grounds ••.. 3,000 

61,000 

It  is  suggested  in  the  report  that  the  appropriation  for  the  sapport 
of  feeble-minded  children  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  is  entirely  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  demands  of  that  class  in  the  District  of  Colom- 
bia. 

Two  notable  events  in  the  history  of  the  college  have  occurred  dar- 
ing the  year :  one,  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  on  Kendall  Green  of  the 
celebrated  teacher  and  philanthropist,  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaadet; 
the  other,  the  sending  of  Professor  Draper  as  a  delegate  to  an  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Deaf  Mutes,  held  at  Paris,  of  which  Professor  Draper 
furnishes  an  interesting  report. 

FREEDMEN'S  HOSPITAL. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  were  treated  in  the  hospital  proper  2,279 
patients,  and  in  the  dispensary  attached,  2,317.  There  were  261  sur- 
gical operations  performed.  The  total  number  of  admissions  was  2,074^ 
against  1,097  during  the  preceding  year.  Of  this  total  161  was  biiths 
within  the  institution,  as  shown  with  other  important  information  in 
the  following  table  compiled  by  the  surgeon  in  charge. 


White. 

Coiorod. 

GudI 

MaK 

Female. 

Total 

Male. 

Female.  : 

Total. 

Mri. 

Kcmaininfi;  June  30, 1888 

28 

14 

43 

86 

1 
78i 

161 

9ft 

Admitted 

429 

4 

85 
8 

614 
7 

714 
89 

•i 

114 

LIB 

Bom 

Ml 

_ 

Total 

433 

88 

621 

003 

TtO 

1,5a 

XM 

Total  in  hospital 

4G1 

102 

663 

888 

a2B: 

tne 

'^%t» 

Discharged 

412 
20 

87 
6 

499 
26 

689 

135 
9 

•Si 

^1 

1,311 

V3 

14 

l» 

Died 

m 

Still-born 

M 

1 

Total 

432 

03 

525 

808 

754 

1.567 

tan 

Kemainlnff  Juno  30, 1888 

29 

9 

38 

86 

74 

160 ; 

'    m 

During  the  year  ninety  cases  of  alcoholism^  inolading  deliram  \ 
were  treated.    Ninety -seven  ex-soldiers  were  admitted  and  treated  OJ 
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the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  and  twenty-oiglit 
on  tbe  recommendation  of  tbo  i>oaril  of  ManagcrB  of  the  National  Sol- 
diers' Momc. 

The  contract  under  an  api)i'oi)riation  by  the  last  Oon^oss  for  stables, 
"wagou-shed,  and  dead-house,  has  been  let  iiiid  the  buildiuga  ni*e  under 
way. 

The  .surgeon  in  charge  finds  tluit  there  is  need  for  «  small  building  of 
at  least  four  rooms  for  patients  ^vith  c*(»ntngi(ms  diseases,  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  an  ap])ro))riatiou  should  be  made  for  tiiis  pur])ose. 

It  appears  from  tlie  report  of  the  surgeon  lliat  the  hiws  in  force  in 
the  city  of  Washington  on  iho  subjects  of  gambling,  por)l  selling,  and 
liquor  selling  have  had  Iheetrectot  diivinga  large  portion  of  these  dis- 
reputable branches  of  business  just  over  the  city  liuiits  in  tlie  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  liospital,  to  the  great  di  inorib/.ation  of  that  neigh- 
borhood and  annoyance  and  detriment  to  the  management  of  the 
hospital.  Principally  as  a  conMe'iuenee  of  this  state  of  alfairs  there 
has  been  occasion  during  the  year  ior  the  treatnuMit  of  115  gun-shot 
and  other  wounds,  all  the  results  of  personal  encounters.  This  state  of 
affairs  would  seem  to  call  for  additioiud  legislation. 

MARYLAND    INSTITUTION    FOR    THE    INSTRUCTION 

OF  THE  BLIND. 

On  the  3d  of  eTuno,  188S,  the  l)opj»rtment  had  15  pupils  in  this  in- 
stitution; during  the  fiscal  year  7  were  adnjitted,  1  withdrawn,  U  com- 
pleted the  course;  renniining  V,K 

The  institution  is  in  every  way  woll  etinii)ped  for  its  work  and  seems 
to  be  very  successful.  In  addition  to  the  usual  branches  of  literature, 
science,  and  music,  the  female  pu])ils  ;u-e  taught  band  and  machine 
Mwing,  knitting  and  crocheting,  and  the  uiales  broom  and  mattress 
making,  choir  caning,  and  piano  tuning. 

WASHINGTON  HOSPITAL  FOR  FOUNDLINGS. 

The  hygienic  conditions  of  the  asylum  havt»  been  materially  im- 
proved. As  a  result  the  health  of  the  inmates  has  bren  exerllent.  No 
epidemics  nor  contagious  dis(»ase,  ex(H*i»t  chicken-pox.  h:iv(*  existed  in 
the  hospital  during  the  piist  year.  The  ])er(MMitage  of  ileaths  has  been 
anequaled  in  the  history  of  similar  institutions,  not  a  death  having 
occurred  for  sonu*  time  ])ast. 

The  capacity  of  the  institution  is  for  fifty  rhihlren,  but  there  is  not 
bnilding  capacity  to  accommodate  attemlants  for  so  luany. 

Instruction  in  printing  has  been  added  to  thr  industrial  course  of 
training  with  encouraging  results. 

There  are  thirteen  employes. 

The  appropriation  for  the  year  was  $7,000 ;  other  receipts,  $2,808.42'^ 
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The  present  voloy 


total,  $10,408,42,    Total  expenditures,  $8,189.70. 
tbe  grounds  and  building  is  placetl  at  $72,775. 

Tho  last  Congress  appropriated  S5,0(iO  for  a  new  v^iu^  lu  LmMnti 
but  as  the  amount  was  found  entirely  inadequate  to  its  erection  di 
has  been  done  with  it. 

Many  important  repairs  have  been  made  during  the  year  and  Um 
building  is  now  in  good  condition. 

There  were  in  tbe  hospital  July  1, 1888,  20  children ;  31  were  admit: 
during  the  year,  making  a  total  of  51.    Of  these  12  were  adopted* 

Applications  for  the  adoption  of  children  have  rapidly  iuc 
They  reach  the  hospital  from  distant  points*  When  received  the  i 
ing  of  the  applicants,  both  Bocially,  morally,  and  finauciallj,  are  < 
fully  investigated,  and  the  applications  are  favorably  considered  on 
when  the  inqniriea  are  satisfactorily  answered.  The  children  are  phu 
tbr  adoption  where  the  directors  are  convinced  that  their  condition  1 
life  will  be  materially  improved,  and  thereafter  the  manageiiient  keep 
;  well  informed  of  the  progress  of  such  chUdreu,  and  both  retain  aod 
exercise  the  right  to  resume  control  over  them  when  not  well  cared  ftr* 
In  the  past  year  tw^elve  children  have  been  placed  iu  comfortable  hoin«« 
situated  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Missourii  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Maryland,  and  other  States. 

It  is  proposed  during  the  ensuing  year  to  put  in  operation  in  the  All- 
ium a  school-room  for  the  children  of  sufficient  age  to  require  imtjmcr 
tion.  This  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  sending  children  outmde  oft 
institution  to  be  educated. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  start  a  training  school  for  nnr«eiy-uni 


EDUCATION  OF  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN, 

During  the  year  ten  of  the  District  children  have  received  edaf 
and  support  at  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feel' 
Children  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  June  10,  i^^o, 
cost  of  $2,S67.50.    The  Department  has  not  yet,  however,  been  fu 
with  a  general  report  from  the  institution  for  the  pMt  year. 


HOT  SPRINGS  RESERVATION, 

This  reservation  consists  of  2,019  city  lotfl,  covering  l,?""'^ ' 
streets  and  alleys,  358»37  acre^,  and  four  separate  reserv 

Hot  Springs  Mountain,  264.03  acres;  North  Mountain,  ±^.V4  i 
Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  129.02  acres;  and  West  MountaiUi  2Si*M  i 
aggregating  900,63  acres. 

Of  the  city  lots  320  are  yet  undisposed  of. 

There  are  thirteen  persons  and  copartnerships  owning  bath*b4Miiii 
or  bath-house  sites  or  claims  on  the  permanent  re»«nration  whiipiM 
water  rent  for  the  year  just  closed.    The  names  of  tbese  hoaaG%  riia» 
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or  claims,  the  nnmber  of  tubs  paid  for,  and  the  monthly  receipts  from 
each,  are  as  follows: 


Name. 

Tulw. 

Amonnt 

VcwSiOctor  ..........••.....••■•>..•■>>..••>■■.■.•■■.■...>■■•.««.■..>*«■>.. >.>>>*r 

5 
40 
16 
21 
20 
21 
23 
30 
30 
22 
18 
40 

$65.00 

Xiittle  Rector...... - 

12.50 

Big  Iron 

100.00 

40.00 

(M  Hale 

52.50 

TTn-named  Heaaed aite) ...Tr...r--- 

50.00 

lBidf*p«nilfnt.... 

52.50 

P^liim                                  .      .                  ...            

57.50 

75.00 

IfiiffBftIa 

75.00 

dark 

55.00 

45.00 

Lmtf .,,. 

100.00 

Total 

312 

780.00 

The  "Little  Ecctor''  is  purely  mythical.  No  house,  no  tubs,  no 
water;  but  the  "water-rent^  is  paid  each  month  in  advance*  The 
•*  Unnamed,''  leased  site,  is  unoccupied  and  has  no  existence  whatever 
except,  an  unexpired  lease.  The  "water-rent"  on  this  site — 20  tubs, 
$60 — is  paid  monthly  in  a<lvance. 

There  are,  including  the  25  imaginary  tubs,  312  tubs  in  the  bath- 
hooses,  leased  sites,  and  claims  on  the  i)ermanent  reservatiou,  paying 
water-rent— monthly,  $780;  annually,  $9,360. 

There  are  six  persons  or  copartnerships  owning  bath-houses  or  claims 
off  the  reservation  who  paid  water-rent  for  the  last  fiscal  year  as  follows : 


Name. 

Tabs. 

AmonnU 

A^rma 

20 
20 
11 
12 

4 
4 

$50.00 

BiaVifiiUmr 

50.  CO 

Giaad  Centra] 

27.50 

HetflDHnca   

30. 0'J 

Twacih 

10.00 

SmnpUv ,^_ , 

10.00 

Total 

71 

177.50 

The  "  French  "  is  not  in  existence,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  some 
two  or  three  years  ago.  The  "  Sumpter  "  is  a  hotel  witliout  tubs.  The 
^  water^rent"  on  each  is  paid  monthly,  in  advance.  Including  these  two 
there  are  six  houses  off  the  reservation  paying  a  water-rent  on  71  tubs 
of  $mM  per  month,  or  $2,130  i)er  year. 

The  Arlington  Ilotel  is  on  the  permanent  reservation  and  pays  an 
annnal  rental  of  $1,000,  which  is  paid  quarterly  in  advance. 

The  ownership  of  the  first  thirteen  named  above,  except  the  "  Little 
tf^  aie  given  in  the  last  annual  report  of  my  predecessor  in  olfico. 
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Congress  authorized  the  leasing  of  water  rights  to  three  new  bath- 
houses oil  anil  below  the  i»onn;uient  reservations.  In  accordance  with 
such  autliori ty  Iciisi-s  have  been  made  to  (1)  W.  W.  Eastman,  Minne- 
apolis, ?»linii. ;  (2)  V/illiam  L.  Bancroft,  of  Port  Huron,  Mich.;  (3) 
Moscri.P.  lljjyes  and  F.  O.  L:iird.  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Phillip  Reilly, 
of  St.  Paiil.»  Minn.,  and  George  W.  Baxter,  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

The  lease  01  the  Arlington  Hotel  (which  expired  December  15, 1SS3) 
has  be^n  renewed  for  ten  years  to  S.  H.  Stitt  &  Co.,  a  firm  composed  of 
S.  JI.  Stitt,  SaiMuel  \V.  Fordyce,  and  A.  B.  Gaines,  at  tiie  annual  rental 
of  $1,000,  as  i)rovi<ied  by  act  of  Congress.  The  actual  annual  rental 
value  of  this  j»rui)erty  was  estimated  by  a  committee  of  Congre*?  in 
188li  at  $10,OuO,  and  it  has  no  doubt  appreciated  sinc«,  though  ibe 
early  opening  oi'  a  larger  and  more  elaborately  finished  and  furnished 
hotel  in  the  city  may  have  quite  a  depreciating  effect  on  this  value.  Bot 
acting  on  the  theory  that  the  limit  of  $1,000  is  far  too  low,  and  that  Con- 
gress will  b:;  ai)t  to  increase  it  at  an  early  day,  care  has  been  taken  to 
have  ample  provisions  inserted  in  the  lease  for  the  full  effect  of  any  leg- 
islation on  the  subject  that  may  be  adopted. 

In  this  lease  1  have  also  inserted  a  provision  limiting  the  prices  at  the 
hotel,  both  as  to  rooms  and  board,  and  which  is  as  follows : 

For  one  person,  ()ecu])ying  a  single  ro<mi,  the  rate  charged  shall  not 
exceed  $21  per  week,  including  board,  lodging,  lights,  IBre,  and  attend- 
ance. 

For  two  persons,  occu]>yiug  a  double  room,  the  rate  shall  not  exceed 
$40  ])er  week,  including  board,  lodging,  Qre,  lights,  and  attendance. 

I  have  also  inserted  a  proviso  that  said  hotel  shall  be  kept  iu  first- 
class  style  and  order,  and  that  the  proprietors  shall  furnish  and  serve 
to  guests  at  said  hotel  as  good  fare  and  accommodations  as  can  be  had 
at  the  Slime  rates  at  any  other  hotel  in  the  United  Sti^tes. 

A  copy  of  said  lease  will  be  found  annexed  to  this  report. 

I  have  to  recommend  that  Congress  take  early  action  in  regard  to 
this  reservation  and  either  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
take  entire  jurisdiction  of  the  rental  of  these  premises,  with  the  other 
hotels  and  bath  houses  within  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation,  or  that 
Congress  itself  lix  a  schedule  so  that  the  proi>erty  may  be  made  to  pay 
an  amount  sufiicient  to  at  least  improve  the  surroundings  of  the  pLiee 
and  make  it  healthful  and  attractive.  At  present,  while  large  sums  of 
money  are  made  by  those  who  enjoy  the  highly  valuable  privileges  upon 
this  reservation  of  the  Government,  the  revenue  from  the  proflts  made 
by  the  occupants  of  the  Hot  Springs  properties  is  entirely  inadeqnale, 
and  they  could  readily  and  easily  pay  a  very  consideiable  aam  to  be 
either  deposited  iu  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  or  expended  ai 
suggested. 

There  is  no  reasou  that  the  Hot  Springs  Keservatioiiy  with  all  tke 
valuable  qualities  ol'  its  waters,  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  end  the 
beauty  of  its  surroujidiug  country,  should  not  be  made  a 
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and  comfortable  to  its  many  visitors  as  it  is  certainly  of  great  advan- 
taj^o  to  theiu  in  alleviating  or  curing  tlicir  ailments. 

The  expiration  of  bath-housi^  lenses  on  the  pertnantMit  rrservatiou 
bear  dates  as  follows:  Old  Hale,  Rector,  Indoi)eTideiir,  liif^  iron,  Val- 
acc,  Osark,  and  Rarainelsbcrp:,  December  15,  18rtS;  Ma.i;n{*si:i,  May  31, 
188S;  Horse  Shoe,  January  11,  1888;  Lamar,  July  31,  1888;  Superior, 
January  1,  1880;  and  Unnamed,  December  17,  18i)0. 

There  have  been  several  applications  for  renewal  of  these  leases,  but 
none  of  them  have  yet  been  renewed. 

There  an?  nineteen  water  jmvileges  paying:  rent,  all  told,  not  inclnd- 
iug  the  Arlington  Hotel,  but  of  these  there  are  only  fifteen  bath-houses 
in  actual  existence.  Nine  of  the  fifteen  are  in  an  assocMation,  called  a 
pool,  for  tlie.  rf  gulation  of  prices.  Of  the  nineteen  privileges,  eleven 
are  controlled  by  the  association.  The  claims  of  the  part  ios  to  the  ]»ool 
seem  to  bo  that  by  the  arrangement  they  obviate  a  costly  rivalry  which 
enables  them  to  cheapen  service  to  their  customers.  Tiiosc  op])i)se<l  to 
pooling  say  that  the  results  of  destroying  rivalry  are  poorer  accommo- 
dations to  the  public  It  would  seem  advisable,  i!i  any  lojrisliition  on 
the  subject,  to  discourage  pooling,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  patronage  of  the  Springs  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  the  time 
seems  very  short  until  there  will  be  demand  by  the  alllicted  for  all  the 
accommodations  that  can  be  aiforded. 

The  accounts,  receipts  and  expenditures,  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

Recciiitii: 

Water  rent ?n,4iM).00 

Ground  rent 1,000.00 

K>,4y0.00 
EzpenfUtures: 

Salaries,  expense,  ropairB,  improvements,  oto (i,  368. 90 

BaUiico 0,121.10 

This  shows  a  net  income  to  the  Government,  on  account  of  the  Hot 
Springs  Keservation,  of  $G.121.10  for  the  llscal  year. 

The  free  bath-house  is  an  institution  set  apart  by  Congress,  where 
the  aflSicted  poor  may  vA>mo  and  tiike  the  baths  without  price  or  hin- 
derance.  ^^Tho  superintendent  shall  provide  and  maintain  a  suflicient 
number  of  free  baths  for  the  use  of  the  indigent.^  (Act  of  Congiess, 
approved  Dec  IG,  1878.)  Under  these  conditions  about  4r>o  free  baths 
are  ftimished  each  day  except  Sundays.  This  ag]::regates  about  12,(K)0 
per  month,  and  72,000  per  year. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  October  2,  1888,  the  sum  of  $;)1,0()0  was 
appropriated  **  for  providing  a  system  of  reservoirs,  punij^s,  and  pip- 
ingt  ftnd  for  other  purposes  necessary  to  the  collodion  and  economical 
diatribation  of  the  hot  water." 

At  the  request  of  this  Department  the  Se(!retary  oi  the  Xavy  detailed 
FMMd  Assistant  Engineer  Q.  W.  Baird,  U.  S.  Navy,  to  proceed  to  the 
Hot  Springs  and  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for  thottolh^ction  and 
diatiibatien  of  the  hot  water  under  the  above  provision.    Air.  U'eA.^^ 
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has  performed  this  duty  to  the  satiafaction  of  the  Department,  but  th^ 
contract  for  work  on  the  iraprovement  baa  not  yet  been  let. 

As  there  seems  to  be  iiindi  waste  of  water  and  nse  of  it  in  BQppl} 
vapor  baths  for  which  no  account  is  made  to  the  Government,  Uie  i 
of  leasing  by  tub  capacity  should  be  abolished,  wat«r-meter«  cson- 
Btructed,  and  the  actual  amount  of  hot  water  used  charged  for, 

Ttie  present  miperintendeut,  Frank  M,  Thompson,  suggests  an  api 
prialion  of  $10,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  four  mountain 
apart  for  public  parks,  which  seems  but  reasonable,  and  I  earn^ftG 
recommend  it.    In  his  report  he  says: 
I     Many  thouBantU  of  people  visit  this  tnarvolous  valley  eacli  yvar,  and  t^iA  u»mb«r  is 
r  constantly  increasiog  aa  tlio  years  come  and  go.    Each  of  the  numeroni  curwi  addi 
additional  fame  to  the  mystic  powers  given  to  theae  waters  by  aj^eacies  unknt^wn  t» 
man.    The  effect  is  known  and  felt  by  thooaands,  but  eetence  and  learning  haT«  r 
far  failed  to  discover  or  report  the  cause.    They  are  truly  on©  of  Nature'*  gracio 
hlei^ings  to  man.    •     •    »    Their  name  and  fame  have  become  national  and  i 
wide.    *    •    «    Capital  and  ekiil  fiom  many  States  have  been  attracted  ber«| 
vide  for  the  comfort  and  necessities  of  the  thonaands  of  visitOTS.     *     *     *     0p 
hotels  and  bath-honaes  are  being  erected.    Indeed  this  city  seems  to  liavo  1 
again. 

'  It  would  then  appear  proper  and  seasonable  for  the  QoTerameutto  keep  pftce  «l( 
this  grand  onward  march.    Congress  has  reserred  the  four  monntnin^  overlook 
this  **  valley  of  vapors"  from  sale,  and  dedicated  them  to  the  pnblic  e 
wherfi  the  visitor  may  have  qniet  anl  rest  and  invigorating  atmoap here  and  i 
8c«nery  that  is  charming^  sublime,  and  beautiful.    Private  capital  is  tloij 
more  in  this  direction  than  the  Govern ment«    Bat  it  is  bop^d  that  the  GoversnMiol 
will  at  least  keep  pace  with  private  enterprise. 

I  also  recommend  that  section  12,  act  of  March  3,  1877,  and  Mction 
7,  act  of  June  16,  1880^  be  amended  so  as  to  authome  the  sale  of  lota 
from  the  reservation  at  Hot  Springs  instead  of  at  Little  Bock*  Th^ 
experience  of  the  Deiiartment  under  the  present  law  upon  this  b\i 

V  was  referred  to  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Intemx  Ux 

tl885,  as  follows: 

At  the  two  aalea  which  have  been  held  it  has  been  cliiimed  that  combinAtioot  hstf 
existed  among  the  comparatively  few  buyers  in  attendance  to  prevent  fair  oom^itti* 
tiou  and  to  seonre  the  purchase  of  the  lots  at  less  tlmn  their  real  valae.  Tbe  tod 
were  afterwards  sold  privately  by  the  syndicate,  and  the  profit  whSoh  altoiil4  ktf* 
ItecQ  realized  by  the  Governtnemt  wore  dividml  among  it^  members*  It  iM  b«li<v«l 
that  if  the  sales  conld  be  held  at  Hot  Springs  the  resulting  incnmse  io  tbo  disbiIivc  nf 
bidders  would  render  such  combinations  impracticable,  andmaohhJ^h«r|ifiecivoatd 
beretk]i2;e<l. 

This  experience  has  deterred  the  Department  from  anthorixiii|f  anjtalaof  lotoiiMi 
the  last  anction,  in  May^  1684,  and  any  farther  sales  would  seem  to  \>6  iuMdwitMB 
under  existing  law. 

The  *'  Little  Rector,"  of  four  tubs,  referred  to  m  mythical,  seemt  to  h|i 
a  bath-house  priTilege  claimed  by  the  New  Itector  Company  and  ifl 
pertaining  to  a  hot-water  epriufc  flowing  from  the  blafi*at  the  corner  fl 
the  Arlington  Hotel  and  raoniDg  under  that  stroeture  into  a  0Oirdl 
The  tub  rent  is  paid  by  that  company  for  the  aole  purpooe,  ^^  it  wooH 
i^t^ni^  of  preventing  some  one  else  fiom  atilizfag  lite  water  for  batkiaf 
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YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

The  oonditions  of  govomment  for  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  are 
anomalona.  By  the  act  approved  March  1,  1872  (U.  B.  Revised  Stat- 
utes, sections  2474  and  2475),  it  is  provided  that— 

Sach  public  park  shall  be  nnder  the  exolnsive  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  la- 
terior,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  as  soon  as  practicable  to  make  and  publish  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  for  the  care  and  management  of  the  same. 
Snch  regulations  shall  provide  for  tho  preservation  from  injury  or  spoliation,  of  all 
timber,  mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities  or  wonders  within  the  Park  and  their  ro« 
tention  in  their  natural  condition. 

He  shall  provide  against  tho  wanton  destruction  of  tho  fish  and  game  found  within 
the  Park  and  against  their  capture  or  destruction  for  the  purpose  of  merchandise  or 
profit.  He  shall  also  cause  all  persons  trespassing  upon  the  same  to  be  removed  tliere- 
ftom  and  generally  is  authorized  to  take  all  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  or 
proper  to  fully  carry  out  the  objects  and  purposes  of  this  section. 

Under  this  statute  the  Secretary  appointed  a  superintendent  of  the 
Park,  and  established  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
same,  the  latest  edition  of  which  was  published  under  date  of  January 
1,  1888,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached.    (Exhibit  A.) 

Congress  made  appropriations  for  the  payment  of  the  superintendent 
np  to  and  including  the  year  1886,  but  in  the  appropriation  bill  for  tho 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  approved  August  4, 188G  (U.  S.  Stat- 
utes at  Large,  vol.  24,  p.  240),  this  provision  was  omitted. 

An  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3, 1883,  provides  that — 

The  Secretary  of  War,  upon  the  request  of  tho  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  hereby 
Aathorized  and  directed  to  make  tbe  nccoHssry  d(*tail  of  troops  to  prevent  trespassers 
or  intruders  from  entering  the  Park  for  the  ]>urpoHo  of  destroying  the  giime  or  objects 
of  curiosity  therciD,  or  for  any  other  purpose  prohibited  by  law,  and  to  remove  such 
persons  Arom  the  Park  if  found  therein. 

There  being  no  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887, 
to  pay  a  superintendent,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  requested  tlie 
Secretary  of  War,  under  the  act  approved  March  3,  1883,  to  detail  an 
oflBcer  with  a  detachment  of  troops  for  the  government  of  the  re.ser- 
▼atioD. 

Capt.  Moses  Harris,  First  Cavalry,  with  a  troop  of  cavalry,  was  do- 
tailed  for  this  duty,  and  rea<5lied  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  August  17, 
188G|  since  which  time  the  policing  of  tho  reservation  has  b(^en  done 
solely  by  the  military.  On  the  1st  day  of  June,  1889,  Captain  Harris 
wna  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Park  by  Cai)t.  F.  A.  Boutellc,  First  Cav- 
alrj-,  nuder  orders  from  tlie  War  Department.  From  the  brief  oppor- 
tauity  I  had  of  observing  Cnptain  HarrisV  administration  of  atl'airs,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  he  tilled  the  position  with  great  activity  and 
efficiency.  His  report  ui>  to  the  date  of  liis  relief,  together  with  tliat  of 
bis  socceiisor  for  the  balance  of  the  tiscul  year,  is  appended. 
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As  teiKlin^  to  show  the  uncertain  character  of  the  legal  status  of 
"  I)ersons  ami  things  "  in  the  reservation,  I  take  the  following  extract 
from  the  last  report  of  my  predecessor,  Hon.  William  F.  Vilas : 

It  is  at  proseut  donbtfiil  whetlier  there  be  any  Jadicial  tribunal  whose  JniiBdietioa 
extends  over  Ihis  rescrvatioD,  and  the  peril  of  this  condition  demands  early  action 
from  Con^rcsH.  A  robbery  of  the  passengers  of  a  stage-coach  occurred  within  its 
limits  during  the  past  year,  and  the  criminals  were  arrested  and  tamed  over  to 
tbo  aiitborities  of  Montana,  but  the  Jurisdiction  to  punish  the  offenses  committed 
there  appeared  so  doubtful  that  the  district  attorney  accepted  a  plea  of  guilty  of 
larceny  and  the  parties  escaped  with  the  infliction  of  the  panishnient  of  that  offenM 
only,  although  tlio  much  higher  penalty  for  highway  robbery  was  the  true  measare 
of  guilt.  A  bill  passed  the  Senate  during  the  past  session  of  the  present  Congrefff 
which  was  framed  with  the  approval  of  my  predecessor,  and  will,  if  enacted,  doabt- 
Xess  tend  largely  to  relieve  the  difficulties.  It  is  to  be  hoi>ed  that  daring  the  next 
session  it  may  become  a  law. 

Section  5  of  the  regulations  above  referred  to  provides — 

Hunting,  capturing,  injuring,  or  killing  any  bird  or  animal  within  the  Park  ii  pro- 
hibited. The  outlit^  of  persons  fouud  hunting  or  in  possession  of  game  killed  in  tfafl 
Park  will  \)e  subject  ti>  seizure  and  couliscation. 

Un<ler  this  provision,  Captain  Harris  had  seized  the  '^outfits"  of  cer- 
tain trespassers,  consisting  of  live  stock  and  certain  hunting,  trapping, 
and  camping  material,  and  upon  inquiry  was  directed  to  sell  the  same; 
but  nft<*rwar(l,  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  confiscation  arising,  the 
matter  was  rc^i'erred  to  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  of  the  DepartmeDt, 
who  rendered  an  opinion  to  thoeffect  that  such  property  can  not  be  legally 
forfeited  and  sold.  Thereupon  Captain  Boutelle  was  directed  to  letorn 
the  same  to  the  owners  if  they  could  be  found,  on  condition  that  they 
take  it  out  of  the  Park  and  keep  it  out.  Although  no  trespass  is  re- 
ported during  the  last  fiscal  year,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  no  ade- 
quate preventive  remedy  for  such  as  maybe  threatened  nor  penalty  tot 
such  as  ma}-  occur  in  the  future. 

The  legislature  of  Wjoming,  in  the  winter  of  1884,  pasaod — 

An  act  to  render  operative  nud  oflbctuul  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Wyomiig 
within  that  portion  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  lying  within  said  Tetriloiy, 
and  1o  protect  and  pntservc  the  timber,  gaiue,  fitth,  and  natural  objects  and  coriositiM 
of  the  J'ark,  and  to  assist  in  preserving  the  rights  of  the  United  States  therein. 

This  act,  which  was  approved  March  6, 1884,  made  the  portion  of  the 
Park  lying  within  Wyoming  Territory  a  part  of  Uintah  County ;  pro- 
vided for  voting  precincts  and  for  the  election  of  justices  of  the  |ieace 
and  constables ;  extended  the  laws  of  Wyoming  Territory  over  the 
portion  of  the  Park  within  that  Territory,  and  provided  that  the  ruks 
and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  government  of 
the  Park  should  have  the  same  force  in  the  Park  as  the  laws  of  Wyominf 
Territory. 

Section  7  of  this  act  provided — 

That  it  ^<1)alI  he  unlawful  for  any  pc^r.sou,  whether  resident  or  visitor,  to  defiM^ 
injure,  or  reiiiovo  any  p.irt,  portion,  or  particle  of  the  natural  curiosities  or  objectiif 
interetit,  or  anything  whatever  within  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  whether  tn^ 
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rock,  stone,  BhruLbery,  earth,  geyser  formation,  prjwss,oi'  anytbiii,c  whatovrr,  except 
that  it  may  ho  permi.>wible  to  use  tiuibcr  or  any  other  thin*;  iiot  oV»ji:cts  of  curiosity  or 
of  interest  or  adding  to  the  soenio  attractions  of  the  naid  Park,  for  ih"  nrces-iary  pur- 
poses of  fuel  or  house-building,  or  any  domestic,  urieliil  or  nocossiiry,  piir])osc;n()t  pro- 
hibited by  the  laws  of  the  Uniteil  States  or  the  rules  aud  regalatiouHof  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  any  person  so  otl ending  shnl]  bo  guilty  of  a  niitidemcanor,  and 
shall  on  conviction  thereof  bo  punished  by  a  tine  not  cxcei^ding  $100  or  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  Jail  not  exceeding  six  montlis. 

Section  8  provided  for  the  protection  of  the  ginnc  of  the  Park  and 
fixed  pains  and  penalties.  The  act  further  provided  that  a  jail  should 
be  established  in  the  Park ;  that  tiie  ex])enses  of  all  criminal  prosecu- 
tions and  the  salaries  of  the  justices  of  tlie  peace  and  constables  should 
be  paid  by  the  Territory  of  Wyoniin^f ;  and  that  one-half  of  the  fines 
assessed  against  ofienders  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  sliould  bo 
puld  to  the  informers. 

Judgeil  by  the  stringency  of  its  provisions,  this  act  should  have  af- 
forded to  the  Park  all  neede<l  protection,  and  yet  it  completely  failed  in 
its  object.  Vexatious  arrests  were  made  under  the  sweeping  provisions 
of  section  7  of  the  act,  and  it  soon  beitame  evi<U*nt  that  its  tendency 
was  to  defeat  the  principal  object  for  which  the  National  Park  was  es- 
tablished. Instead  of  a ''  pleasure  ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment 
of  the  people,^  it  seemed  likely  to  be(jome  a  i)lacM'  where  visitors  would 
be  subject  to  arbitrary  arrest  and  serious  annoyances  for  the  most  or- 
dinary and  innocent  actions. 

The  indignation  aroused  by  certain  arrests,  whicli  appeared  to  have 
been  made  without  suflicient  cause  or  justification,  together  with  the 
uncertainty  which  existed  as  to  the  authority  of  Wyoming  Territory-  to 
exercise  judicial  powers  within  a  national  reservation  which  ha<l  been 
placed  by  law  nnder  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior,  caused  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  act  March  10,  188G. 

Si>eaking  of  this  repeal,  Captain  Ilarris  says: 

The  repeal  of  this  ill-considered  and  unwarranted  act  was  a  necessity,  hnt  as  it  was 
the  Ant  and  only  law  nnder  which  judicial  authority  had  heon  exercined  in  the  Park, 
the  flnt  etlect  of  itn  abrn<;utiou  was  to  leave  the  Park  in  a  worHO  plight  than  evor  be- 
fore. It  became  ({onerully  known  that  the  HU]H'rintendent.  had  no  support  ht>ynnd 
the  mien  and  ro<j;ulationH  of  the  Department  and  thoii-  o\vn  pirbonal  fono,  and,  an  a 
neuU,  the  rules  and  regulation H  were  ignored,  while  outlawH  and  v.i<;ahondH  fmni 
the  Hurroundinx  ri'^ion  made  Ihe  national  pleasure  ground  a  ])Ia(-i*  uf  nrfwi^ft.  The 
|lot«U  wi^ro  frequi'Utcd  by  ^auiblers  and  lulveutuivm,  who  pu'^'i'd  upon  tlio  unwary 
touristy  whilu  foruMt  tires,  urigiuatin^;  niyutnuioiibly  in  uinoiu  and  iuM'.'rcssibh'  piarcs, 
rsged  unchecked. 

Considering  tlie  large  number  of  visitors  \vh(>  annujtlly  ri*st)rt  to  the 
Park,  tliere  has  so  far  been  a  reiiiiirUnbly  sin:i11  :nii<>unt  oi'oriineof  any 
grade  reported,  but  it  is  c^ertainly  a  very  <l;m;:<M-.»iis  4*\})i'riiiirnt  to 
leave  so  largo  a  scope  of  country,  with  some  pi'inr.iiicnt  mid  ineroas- 
ingly  larger  trjinsil(»ry  poimlation  of  i'lDin  r,,i:i)i»  to  1o,<Jto  ptwiph*,  with- 
out any  legal  j>rotiM*tio?i  for  'Hifc,  liinh,  mi  |»r.:;:"tiy,"  :;inl  witlioul  the 
means  of  punishment  for  the  most  dastuiilly  ti:;i.;-  wliiirh  nuty  bu  com- 
mitted. 


-» l^^-lBlfeJl.— J««. 
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"THE  VEST  BILL.'' 

This  dangeroas  condition  of  the  reseryatioD  led  the  friends  of 
Park  to  prepare  a  bill,  oommonly  known  as  the  **  Vest  Bill,"  b^^  irlii^ 
the  whole  subject  of  jarisdiction  was  provided  for,  as  also  peDaltJeal 
violations  of  law.    That  bill,  in  addition,  provided  for  the  bonnda 
of  the  Park  as  reported  upon  by  a  scientist  of  the  higbent  repataliim, 
haying  cliarge  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in  the  Park, 
bill  was  very  carefully  prepared.     It  has  passed  the  Senate  thr 
times — the  last  Congress  by  a  unanimous  vote.    Substantially  in 
same  form  it  passed  the  House,  but  failed  to  become  a  law  becaa 
passed  at  a  very  late  day  of  the  session. 

In  the  House  the  bill  has  been  always  favorably  reported.     The  diffi- 
culty there  has  been  that  certain  persons  interested  in  getting  a  i 
road  through  the  Park  have  had  enough  influence  to  induce  the  < 
niitiee  to  tack  onto  the  bill  a  railroad  amendment    This  prqjeei  1 
friends  of  the  bill  have  always  opposed^  as  they  regard  its  sueeev  : 
destructive  to  the  interests  of  the  Park.    The  advisability  of  the 
.  road  measure  was  reported  against  by  Secretary  Lamar,  and  when 
-came  before  Congress  as  a  separsite  bill  it  was  defeati-d  in  the  He 
by  a  large  majority. 

I  ctin  not  but  earnestly  recomniend  that  such  a  bill  as  the  Ves 
before  spoken  of,  should  be  passed  for  the  protection  of  this  pro(x^r 
and  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  are  disposed  either  Xjo  destroy  t 
ganre  there  or  to  injure  the  features  of  this  wonderful  land.  At( 
same  time  also  I  wish  to  say,  as  hereinafter  more  fully  expressed,  lltatl 
railroad  through  the  park  would  lead  to  its  early  destruction  foraUUii 
purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  intended. 


LEASES  FOE  HOTELS,  ETC. 

On  the  22d  day  of  March,  1880,  the  Yellowstone  Park  An 
having  surrendered  all  rights  which  it  had  acfjuired  under  a  leaiaewh 
had  been  granted  on  the  9th  day  of  March,  1883,  to  OarroU  T.  Hobitf 
et  a/,,  and  by  the  said  lessees  assigned  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  Iroprov*' 
ment  Company,  and  which  had  been  sold  under  a  decree  of  the  Coitail 
States  court  for  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  and  by  virtue  of  whU 
the  Yellowstone  Park  Association  claimed  title  j  and  also  nil 
under  a  lease  granted  on  the  29th  day  of  January,  1884,  to  Georgn 
Marshall  for  a  certain  piece  of  land  in  the  park,  ami  which  had  hem 
assigned  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  Association;  and  the  TeQuf 
Park  Association,  by  Charles  Gibson,  its  president,  and  Charii 
son  individually,  having  delivered  up  the  lease  made  by  tb- 
to  Charles  Gibson,  March  20,  1880,  for  certain  lands  iu  ;:.  j- 
the  said  lease  liaving  been  declared  canceled,  the  Department,  oo  ito 
of  March,  1889,  granted  to  the  Yellowstone  Park 
s  of  ground  in  the  YiHlowKtont*  XationjI  I'Ark.  as  foHowl 
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l^Iamraoth  Hot  Springs,  3  acres;  at  Norris  (Peyser  BasiD,  1  acre;  at 
liower  Geyser  Basin,  2  acres;  at  the  Grand  Oaiion,  2  acres;  at  Yellow- 
stone Lake,  1  acre;  and  at  the  Thamb  (so  called)  of  the  Yellowstone 
Lake,  or  on  Shoshone  Lake,  1  acre. 

The  Department  also  granted  i>ermission  on  the  5th  day  of  April, 
1889,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  Associa- 
tion to  place  a  naphtha  launch  on  the  Yellowstone  Lake,the  said  launch 
to  conform  to  certain  specifications. 

It  is  proper  for  me  to  say  that  in  making  the  above  leases  and  grant- 
ing the  aforesaid  permission  I  was  impelled  solely  by  a  desire  to  make 
the  visits  of  our  fellow-citizens  to  the  Park  more  agreeable,  and  to  in- 
duce them  in  greater  numbers  to  view  this  wonderful  country.  Having 
been  through  it  myself  when  £  was  compelled  to  stay  for  the  most  part 
in  either  tents  or  the  smallest  of  cabins  poorly  constructed  and  with  no 
accommodations  that  were  at  all  comfortable,  I  have  thought  that  if  a 
aeries  of  hotels  could  be  established  under  reasonable  restraints,  and 
preserving  a  reasonable  control  of  them  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
a  great  advance  would  be  made  in  the  prosperity  of  this  national  en- 
terprise. 

A  copy  of  one  of  the  leases  made  is  to  be  found  in  the  appendix  of  this 
report,  and  attention  is  invited  to  its  provisions.  I  think  it  will  appear 
saflBciently  stringent  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Government. 

February  14, 1889,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  granted  permission 
toOle  Anderson,  subject  tocertain  conditions,  to  engage  in  the  business 
within  the  Park  of  placing  small  articles  in  the  waters  of  the  hot 
springs,  to  bo  incrusted  with  the  deposit  left  by  the  water,  and  of  sell- 
ing such  coated  articles  to  tourists,  the  privilege  being  personal  and 
non-assignable.  On  the  same  date  the  Department  granted  to  Mrs. 
Jennie  Henderson  Dewing,  postmaster  at  Mammoth  Uot  Springs,  the 
privilege  of  keeping  for  sale  in  the  post-otlico  at  this  place  photographic 
Tiew8|  stationery,  etc.,  the  privilege  to  continue  only  during  Mrs.  Dow- 
ing's  term  of  ofiice. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  1889,  permission  by  the  Department  was  granted 
to  the  medical  officer  attached  to  the  military  force  to  practice  medicine 
in  the  Park,  with  the  understanding  that  such  practice  shall  not  conflict 
with  any  army  regulations. 

As  will  be  seen  from  Oaptain  Harris's  report,  considerable  progress 
baa  been  made  under  the  appropriation  of  the  last  fiscal  year  for  that 
porpoee  in  rendering  the  roads  leading  into  and  acn)ss  the  Park  safe 
Hid  comfortable.  The  hotel  and  traveling  accommodations  seem  to  be 
■till  inadequate  but  arc  being  improved,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  another 
■eaeon  tourists  can  make  the  circuit  of  the  more  interesting  wonders  of 
the  Park  without  being  subjected  to  any  peculiar  hardships. 

Oaptain  Harris  and  Captain  Bou telle  have  niado  the  preservation  of 
the  forests  and  fauna  subjects  of  special  interest,  and  wisely  so.  Cap- 
tain BoDtelle's  report  dwells  upon  the  importance  of  the  forc^at^  of  this 
Ab89 28 
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moimtaiDous  region  in  regulating  the  water  supply  of  the  important 
agricultural  and  grazing  hinds  whose  river  systems  take  their  rise  in 
the  Park.  These  forests  are  necessary  also  for  preserving  in  this  great 
natural  zoological  garden  a  remnant  of  our  North  America  fauna,  par- 
ticularly of  the  ruminants  of  the  Western  plains  and  mountains,  now 
lK»ing  so  rapidly  exterminated.  Tlie  increase  of  the  deer,  antelope, 
and  elk  within  the  last  few  years  seems  to  he  highly  gratifying,  and 
the  nports  show  that  a  herd  of  buffalo  continue  to  find  safe  refnge 
there.  The  camivora  have  multiplied  so  rapidly,  that  Captain  Boutelle 
thinks  some  means  shouhl  be  taken  to  repress  their  further  increase, 
lie  remarks  upon  the  iucrensing  tumeness  of  the  animals  of  the  Park 
in  consequence  of  their  annoyance  and  slaughter  being  prohibited. 

Another  suggestion  of  importance  is  that  of  stocking  the  waters  of 
the  Park  with  fish,  of  which  they  now  seem  to  be  remsirkably  barren. 

Mr.  McDonald,  (^-ommissiouer  of  Fish  and  Fisheries  reports  that  he 
has  already  largely  stocked  a  great  many  of  the  streama  and  lakes 
within  the  limits  of  the  Park,  found  absolutely  void  of  fish.  He  baa 
placed  5,(M)0  eastern  brook  trout  in  the  main  Gardner  River ;  l,00(i  Rain- 
bow trout  in  the  Gibbon;  1,000  German  or  Von  Behr  trout  in  the  Fire 
Hole  and  Nes  Perces  forks  of  the  liladison ;  and  1,000  of  the  native  ml 
trout  in  east  fork  of  the  Gardner.  He  has  also  trausfeiTod  1,000  ot  ihe 
native  white-fish  to  Twin  Lakes,  and  1,000  to  the  Yellowstone  Kiver 
above  the  falls.    This  work  will  be  continued. 

Forest  fires  are  a  great  and  increasing  danger  and  damage  to  the 
Park,  and  Captain  Boutelle's  recommendation  for  an  ap])ropnation  to 
clean  uj)  the  underbrush  and  fallen  timlx^r  along  the  lines  of  travel  de- 
serves attention.  There  also  seems  to  be  a  jjressing  necessity  for  having 
the  boundaries  of  the  Park  accnrately  surveyed  and  marked  out,  so  that 
innocent  parties  may  not  unwarily  trespass  over  the  same, 

1  iiiak^'  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  Captain  Harris: 

In  iii.v  oxiuTiciK-o  in  conDcction  i^itli  tbiH  National  Park  I  have  been  very  foraUj 
improsscil  with  the  danger  to  wliioh  it  is  suhjoctod  hy  thu  greed  of  private  enkT' 
priHO.  All  h)(:al  inlhuM)cc  centers  in  Nchoniet»  whereby  tho  Park  con  be  nws\  for  pecu- 
niary advantage.  In  the  nnsurpassed  grandonr  of  its  natural  condition  it  is  the prida 
and  glory  of  the  nation  ;  but  if,  under  tlie  guise  of  inipmvenicut,  soiash  intere^tf  iM 
]hririitt<Ml  loniake  niorchandiseof  its  wonders  and  beauties,  it  wiU  i  ncvi  tab]  r  become 
a  by- word  and  a  reproach. 

And  in  connection  the  followini^  from  the  report  of  Gaptiiin  Bontrik: 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Rchenies  are  on  foot  looking  to  the  cutting  off  Bpe^ 
tion  of  tile  northeastern  corner  of  the  Park.  If  the  preservatioti  of  tho  game  ot  tbe 
Park  is  worthy  of  consideration  this  shouhl  bo  strongly  oppoaod,  uasome  of  thepria- 
cipal  winter  ranges  of  elk  and  bulialo  are  in  tho  part  proposed  to  be  cut  oif. 

8o  long  as  this  tnact  of  country  shall  remain  a  national  preserve  (at 
science,  curiosity,  and  pleasure,  it  will  of  course  be  an  object  of  cnyiir 
ity  to  the  covetous,  who  will  see  or  imagine  countless  ways  in  wbioh 
its  exhaustless  wonders  and  resources  can  be  turned  into  private  ad- 
vantage^ and  who  will  invent  many  artiiices  to  beguile  and  ciruuuivoit 
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the  guanlians  of  tbis  national  treaf^ure  into  granting  them  foot-holds  of 
one  kind  or  anotlior,  whereby  thoy  can  make  personal  gain  out  of  this 
great  public  benefit.  If  it  is  not  to  be  thus  frittered  away,  deprive*!  of 
its  most  attractive  features  and  measurably  lost  to  science  and  wonder, 
if  not  to  pleasure,  the  best  and  surest  way  to  protect  it  is  to  permit  no 
trimming  down,  no  incursions,  and  no  privileges  except  such  as  may  be 
deemed  absolutely  necessary  for  its  protection  and  regulation  and  lor 
the  proi)er  accommodation  and  comfort  of  visitors. 

It  seems  important  that  there  should  be  an  appropriation  for  a  resi- 
dence for  the  8UiM»rintendent,  wh(»thor  he  is  to  be  a  military  or  civil 
officer.  If  the  Park  is  to  ro?nain  under  the  surveillance  of  the  milititry, 
the  suggestion  of  Captain  Boutelle  that  it  should  be  recognized  as  a 
military  post  and  provided  with  permanent  accommodations  for  the 
officers,  men,  and  their  animals  seems  very  pertinent.  If  it  sliould  be 
the  policy  of  Congi'ess  to  I'ostore  civil  superintendence,  attention  is 
oalled  to  the  recommendation  of  Captain  Harris,  in  whose  judgment  1 
have  grreat  contidenro,  as  to  the  number  of  employes  and  amount  of 
appropriation  necessary,  wliich  ho  places  at  forty-four  men,  all  tuld, 
with  salaries  and  equipments  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $:18,S00. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

ALASKA. 

The  governor  of  Alaska  staters  that  since  his  arrival  within  tlio  dis- 
trict  on  Juni^  I,  he  has,  so  far  as  possible  with  the  limited  nnans  of 
eommunication  ailorde.d,  ins])ecte(l  the  towns,  villages,  and  business 
enterprises  that  were  within  his  reach  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and 
inquired  into  the  etlLcieney  of  the  oilicers  and  employes  of  the  Govrrn- 
nent  and  the  ]>ressin;^  needs  4>f  the  Territory  for  the  protecMo::  of  its 
people,  its  various  industries,  and  for  tlio  elevation  and  civilizaiiou  t)f 
the  natives. 

HeCHtimates  the  poi>u1alioa  at  about  30,500,  of  which  number  .>,.~»n() 
are  whites.  Lie  does  not  cretlit  the  reports  in  circulation  as  to  !;ie 
approaching  annihilarion  of  the  native  population  by  wasting  disca-v^, 
Imt  believes  that  the  nrxt  ci'nsus  will  disclose  a  largef  nniribtM-  of 
natives  than  the  last,  lie  rifers  to  the  ditlirulty  of  remihin;;  evm  wn 
qiproximate  estimate  of  the  value  of  taxable  property,  growing  ui;t  rf 
the  iact  that,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  twenty-one  fi'C  sini]>]e  titli\s 
given  by  the  Kussian-American  Company  to  its  employes  and  afterwai  iIs 
ooufirmed  at  the  tim(M)f  the  transfitr  of  the  Territory  to  t lie  rnitrd 
Btatiw,  there  are  no  valid  titles  to  lands  excepting  mines  and  mill-sites; 
and  also  totlie  fact  that  the  jtrincipal  business  enterprises  are  caL.-icd 
on  by  foreign  corporations,  wh4)sc  ])roduets  aro  shipped  inimedi;iti*Iy  to 
Barket  or  stored  in  the  Stat(^s.  Taking  these  matirrs  into  cons:«{:'iM. 
tion  ho  regards  an  (»stim:it(^  of  $ri,000,000  as  above  rather  than  Lk'Iow 
the  valaeof  the  ta.xabli'  propiTty  in  thi*  Territory. 

The  natives  of  Alaska  arc  self-supporting.    The  United  States  real* 
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iKeH  nn  income  of  $317,500  from  ite  contract  vitb  the  AlaakA  i 
cial  Comvnioy  alone,  besideiS  something  from  other  sources.  The  ammal 
Dxponses  of  the  civil  governmeut  amount  to  $37,350  and  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  schools  vary  from  $25,000  to  $50^000,  Icdvi&f 
a  handsome  net  profit  to  the  credit  of  the  Territory. 

In  directing  attention  to  the  fact  that  titles  to  buds  can  not  oow] 
acquired  within  the  Territory  the  governor  strongly  urges  that 
{jress  should  afiford  relief  by  legislation  from  the  difficulties  nowi 
enced.  The  town-site  law  as  now  in  force  elsewhere  wonld  in  his  ( 
ion  reach  and  remecly  a  large  namber  of  cases  of  real  hardshipi  audi 
law  giving  some  method  of  acqairiDg  homesteads  and  fields  for  cultiva- 
tion, which  owing  to  the  limited  extent  of  arable  land  shoold  not  be  ia 
excels  of  20  aci^s  to  each  individaal,  would  seem  only  jost,  and  woold 
do  much  towards  sabstaatial  progress  and  improvement. 

The  immense  forests  of  Alaska,  consisting  mainly  of  spruce,  bsmlackt 
and  red  cedar,  are  of  excellent  quality  for  economic  purposes,  and  lli« 
milling  facilities  for  its  manufacture  into  lumber  are  ample  for  aopfilj- 
ing  the  present  demand.  Much  embarrassment  is  occaaioued  by  tie 
present  timber  law,  which  forbids  any  white  person  to  use  tiJiiber  bm 
the  public  lands  even  for  domestic  or  local  purposes. 

The  exports  of  Alaska  consist  mainly  of  furs,  ivory,  Indian  curlosi- 
ties,  and  the  products  of  the  fisheries  and  mines,  Oran berries  of  sope^ 
rior  flavor  grow  without  cultiv-ation,  and  one  firm  during:  the  preteil 
season  shipped  some  two  thousand  gallons  to  San  Francisco.  The  Mr 
lowing  figures  show  the  value  of  exports  during  the  past  year:  Fak^ 
oil,  bone,  and  ivory,  $3,225,000  j  furs,  $1,750,000;  gold  (bullion,  art^ 
and  dust),  $2,000,000,  and  silver,  $50,000;  a  total  of  $7,O25,0OtX 

Scarcely  any  progress  was  made  during  the  year  in  the  dovelo|imBl 
of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  Territory.  No  sufficient  axpili^ 
ments  have  been  made  with  grain,  bat  the  inference  is  tbat  there  is  t» 
much  wet  weather  for  wheat  and  too  little  warm  weather  for  oM* 
Grasses  of  all  kinds  grow  luxuriantly  wherever  the  sun  can  i^enetfili 
the  thick  timber  and  brush.  Vegetables,  root  crops,  and  all  lite  smstt 
fruits,  such  as  currants  and  berries,  will  grow  luxuriantly,  mature  wiCk 
certainty,  and  produce  abundant  crops  for  the  harvest^. 

While  there  lias  not  been  that  measure  of  progress  and  sneom  is 
educational  matters  that  could  be  desired,  no  effort  has  been  spared  W 
make  the  schools  efiieient  and  useful  to  the  extent  of  their  capaMhiJa^ 
Thirteen  day  schools,  supported  by  the  Government,  are  in  scsiifl 
during  the  year.  The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  these  seboolsl^| 
about  1,040.  The  aggregate  of  salaries  paid  for  tbe  thirteen  idrt^| 
was  about  $11,000.    There  were  also  four  boarding scl  led  by  tfl 

Government.    The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  m.^..«.»..iod  solMNl^l 
one  each  on  the  islands  of  St-  Paul  and  St.  George,     Pull 
attendance  of  pupils  at  these  schools  have  not  been  rev 
mission  schools  have  been  kept  at  dilTorent  points  in  n< 
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which  enoagh  is  known  to  render  it  certain  that  mach  is  being  accom- 
plished outside  the  schools  receiving  support  from  the  Government. 

The  governor  agrees  with  the  chairman  of  the  school  board  that  the 
average  attendance  at  the  Indian  schools  has  not  been  entirely  satis- 
factory, the  board  not  having  had  the  general  cooperation  of  the  Indian 
parents.  He  recommends  that  a  moderate  sum  of  money  be  included 
in  the  annual  appropriation  for  schools  in  the  Territory  to  x)rovlde  for 
the  payment  of  a  small  monthly  salary  at  each  village  where  there  is  a 
school,  and  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the  children. 

C02n>ITI0X  OF  THE  NATIVES. 

The  governor  refers  to  the  conflicting  reports  as  to  the  natives,  and 
says  that  they  present  great  contradictions  of  character,  habit,  and 
custom.  As  a  rule  they  are  deceitful,  and  there  are  those  who  do  not 
hesitato  to  repeat  sensational  stories,  without  foundation,  and  these 
tales  are  sometimes  published  to  the  world,  with  additions,  as  estab- 
lished facts.  Under  the  Bussiau  occupation  but  little  attempt  was  made 
to  elevate  the  natives,  while  under  the  following  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
« no  government  and  military  occupation  "  under  the  American  flag 
there  was  little  else  but  ^'rum  and  ruin."  Though  the  improvement  in 
the  moral  condition  of  these  people  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
marked,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  not  yet  attained  to  any- 
thing like  perfection. 

Physically  their  manner  of  living  has  improved  on  the  whole,  but 
oonsamptiou  and  pneumonia  prevail  to  an  alarming  extent.  The  gov- 
ernor suggests  hospital  treatment  as  the  only  way  of  providing  proper 
treatment,  and  at  the  same  time  educating  tliem  in  the  care  of  them- 
selves and  the  correct  methods  of  living.  He  believes  this  to  bo  due  to 
them,  and  duo  to  the  protection  of  the  whites. 

The  need  of  proper  means  of  transportation  for  court  officials,  prison- 
erSf  witnesses,  and  jurors  to  and  from  the  place  of  lioldiug  court  is  evi- 
dent. The  greatest  hindrance  to  the  rapid  dispalcli  of  public  business 
|B  the  want  of  such  transL>ortation,  and  the  consequent  ditliculty  in  ob- 
taining competent  jurors.  The  governor  recommonds  the  purchase  of 
a  small  vessel,  fitted  with  one  or  two  guns,  for  the  use  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernment He  siK'cifles  a  warrant,  for  the  arrest  of  cert^iin  ])ersons 
diarged  with  assault  with  att^^inpt  to  kill,  which  is  still  unserved  after 
a  lapse  of  three  months,  because  the  niarslial  has  no  means  of  reaching 
the  oifemlerB.  He  also  recommends  the  appointnuMit  of  a  commission 
to  prepare  a  code  of  laws  for  the  consideration  of  Congress,  and  urges 
hat  the  mail  facilities  be  increased  by  some  spi^oial  arrangement,  sug- 
testing  the  vessels  of  tlie  Alaska  Commercial  Company  or  others.  As 
ID  example  of  their  postal  <lii1iculties  he  gives  the  following: 

SooM  time  in  Aa;;uHt  laKt  a  letter  was  recoivod  from  a  mirtriioDary  Htaiioncd  in  the 

TakoD  dUtrictyOOmpluiiiiu^  that  th«>y  wore  \u  nr;;ont  noed  of  an  nlliccr  in  that  diKtrict 

tbo  ooald  adniiiiijtter  oathn.     •     •     •    With  all  ]H).s8ihU^  liastc  I  ismuimI  him  a  com- 

toioD  ma  Jnstice  of  the  \wiu'o.    That  commisHiou,  however,  it»  Btill  in  the  maiU,  aud 

•  will  DOl  recalve  it  before  July  next,  at  the  oarlieBt. 
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MINING. 

Cold,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  and  other  minerals  are  found  in  the  Terri- 
tory, and  many  deposits  of  coal.  The  coal  iields  of  the  Keuai  peniu- 
Huhi  are  very  extensive  and  convenient  of  access.  Coal  from  them  can 
he  delivered  in  San  Francisco,  it  is  estimated,  at  $3.50  a  ton.  Its  quality 
has  been  tested,  and  it  is  pronounced  a  cannel  coal  of  great  valae.  A 
large  quantity  has  been  taken  out  this  year,  and  claims  have  been  filed 
upon  3,200  acres  of  land. 

FISHERIES. 

The  development  of  the  immense  resources  of  Alaska  in  respect  to 
its  lisheries  has  reached  only  its  initial  stage.  The  total  i)ack  of  the 
present  season  at  the  salmon  canneries  will  not  much  exceed  4GO,000 
ciJbes  of  four  dozen  pound  cans.  This  is  a  falling  off  in  the  catch, 
although  the  last  year's  run  was  an  exceptionally  large  one.  One  of 
the  (causes  assigned  for  this  is  the  diminution  iu  the  number  of  fish 
caused  by  over-flshing  and  the  barricading  of  the  stri'nnis  so  that  the 
fish  i-aii  not  go  up  stream  to  deposit  their  spawn.  The  collector,  to 
whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of  xiroventing  the  barricading  of  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers,  has  not  been  able  to  give  the  matter  attention, 
for  want  of  transportation  and  monej'  to  defray  expenses.  Halibataie 
lilentifnl,  and  the  attention  of  the  fishermen  is  beginning  to  be  called 
to  this  lishery  as  a  source  of  profit. 

In  conclusion  it  is  recommended  that  power  should  be  conferred 
upon  the  governor  to  appoint  justices  of  tlie  ]>oace  and  similar  uflicera; 
that  there  should  be  provision  for  the  extension  of  the  land  laws  to 
Alaska;  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  pun*hase  of  wood 
upon  the  public  lands ;  .that  the  fi.shories  should  be  rt»gulated;  that 
ihOiH*  should  be  Government  hospitals  for  the  tx'eatnieut  of  chronic 
and  hereditary  diseases;  that  there  should  be  a  weekly  mail-service  in 
southeastern  Alaska,  and  not  less  than  four  mails  each  way  hetwi^n 
Sitka  and  St.  MichaePs  during  the  ei;;iit  months  best  suited  for  travel- 
ing, with  possibly  a  winter  mail  to  the  Yukon  district  overlauii  that 
the  small  steamer  before  referred  to  be  i)rovided :  tliat  a  court-hontt 
should  1)0  built  at  Juneau;  that  a  commission  be  appointed  to  prepare 
a  code  of  hiws,  and  that  three  deputy  marshals  should  be  ]>rovided  for. 

He  closes  by  reverting  to  the  need  of  n-inesentation  of  theTerritoiT 
and  its  interests  in  some  manner  belbre  Congress,  and  suggests  that 
the  governor  should  be  permitted  tf»  reside  in  Washington  during  the 
session  or  a  part  of  the  session  of  Congress,  to  represent  the  Teiritoiy 
as  its  Delegate. 

WASHINGTON. 

Washington  Territory  has  an  approximate  area  of  G6,800  square  mite 
The  Cascade  Mountains  separate  it  into  two  distinct  climatic  diviaoift 
diileriug  widely  in  topography,  in  vegetation,  and  in  soil.    The  climiteo'  ^^ 
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the  western  portion  is  moist  and  warm,  while  that  of  the  eastern  is  not 
nnliko  that  of  Virginia. 

The  census  returns  compiled  from  reports  of  county  assessors  show  a 
population  in  April,  1880,  of  239,544.  This  method  of  enumeration  the 
governor  does  not  regard  as  accurate  or  complete,  and  ho  estimates  the 
present  population  at  275,000. 

The  taxable  property  is  valued  at  $124,705,449,  an  increase  of  100 
per  cent.  6inco  1887.  Tlie  rate  of  tax  levy  for  the  present  year  is  2^ 
mills. 

Of  the  44,798,160  acres  of  land  in  the  Territory  21,715,258  have  been 
surveyed.  Of  the  unsurveye«l  i)ortion  about  7,000,000  acres  are  mount- 
ainous, and  for  the  most  part  unsuitable  for  settlement.  The  total 
number  of  acres  disposed  of  during  the  year  at  the  different  laud  offices 
and  by  sales  of  railroad  lands  was  841,988.41. 

The  governor  considers  tlie  growth  of  commerce  during  the  year  to 
be  exceedingly  gratifying,  although  no  accurateTstatemont^  vaxu.  bo  ren- 
dered, owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  grain  product  of  the 
sontheastern  section,  the  salmon  pack,  and  the  luml)er  of  the  Columbia 
Biver  find  their  way  to  market  by  way  of  Portland  and  Astoria.  The 
inflax  of  population  has  given  new  impulse  to  ever}'  avenue  of  trade 
throughout  the  Territory ;  the  expansion  of  commerce  has  kept  pace 
with  the  incresise  of  i)opulatiou,  and  tlie  volume  of  business  has  doubled 
within  two  years. 

The  total  railroad  mileage  within  the  Territory  has  increased  from 
1,197.7  in  1888  to  1,548.2  in  1889.  Construction  is  progressing  un  several 
lines.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  hinds  of  the  Territory  suitable 
for  grain  growing  has  yet  been  bi-ought  under  cultivation.  The  crop 
of  grain  fell  short  of  its  UMual  average  on  account  of  the  light  rain-tall. 
The  total  export  for  the  year  tending  June  30,  1881),  was,  approxi- 
mately, 7,000,<iO(>  bushels.  The  shipment  of  hops  for  the  jueseiit  year 
ha^  not  lM.*en  ascertained  at  the  time  of  the  repoi*t;  for  18^)8  it  was 
8,202,287  iKiunds. 

Stock  niising,  though  still  protitable,  is  diminishing'^  in  im|)ortance. 
Large  tresis  formerly  the  range  for  stock  have  been  converted  into  grain 
fields.  No  complete  returns  of  tlie  number  of  stock  rattle,  liavt*  been 
made.  The  number  of  sheep  has  been  estimated  at  7,000,000.  Tiiere 
are  at  present  twelve  deveh)pe(i  coal  mines  in  the  Territory,  of  which 
the  total  output  for  the  >4'ar  was  l,8;io,801  ions,  a  decrease  of  LM(i,108 
aMOompared  with  l''S8S,  whieii  is  attributed  to  eoni))elition  with  Jiritish 
Columbia  mines  and  the  decline  in  price  in  San  Francisco  and  other 
markets. 

Lumbering,  the  llrst  in<lustry  developed  in  (he  Territory,  is  still  the 
most  important.  The  entire  western  slo))e  of  the  (!as(^ade  IVIoun tains, 
down  to  the  i'acillc  0<!ean,  is  covcre<l  with  a  (h^ise  growth  of  timber, 
estimated  at  120,000,000  acres.  The  lumber  exported  during  the  year 
aggregated  755,000,000  feet. 


m  ^ 
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Liberal  proviftion  has  always  been  made  for  the  supparfc  of  schools  fit 
Washington,  and  thej  have  been  a  source  of  pride  to  its  citizens* 
tax  levy  for  school  purposes  in  1889  was  $339,0SJ  ,39,    Cousidcral 
enue  has  also  been  derived  from  the  leasing  of  school  lands. 

By  the  terms  of  the  enabling  act  the  State  will  receive  In  roundl 
bers  2,000,000  acres  of  school  lands,  which,  if  sold  at  the  mini 
price  of  $10,  will  yield  $20,000,000  for  school  purposes ;  maeb  of 
land  could  be  sold  for  from  $20  to  $30  an  acre*     In  addition  to  this,] 
per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  lying  wtthta  the 
State  goes  to  the  permanent  school  fund.    For  the  maiuteuaitce  of  • 
ecientific  school  100,000  acres  are  appropriated,  and  for  State,  charitable, 
penal,  educational,  and  reformatory  institutions  200,000  acrea 

The  governor  of  Washington  reports  that  the  closing  yejir  of 
rtorial  existence  has  been  one  of  unexampled  prosperity.  PoimUt 
flias  increased  more  rapidly  than  in  any  previous  year,  property  vain 
tlons  have  grown  proportionately,  railroad  constructton  haa  been  aetiriti 
sale^  of  railroad  lands  have  been  unusually  large,  and  bu^'^v^^  ^^  i..^«_^^ 
and  manufacturing  establishments  have  multiplied  throuL 
ritory.  It  has  had,  however,  an  undue  share  of  gre^t  di^asterB,  tho 
business  purl  ion  of  the  cities  of  Seattle,  Vancouver,  EllQnsburgh^  ichI 
Spokane  Fails  having  been  destroyed  by  tire,  involving  a  loss  of  noS 
less  than  810,000,000.  He  st-ates  that  these  calamities,  though  aeriomi^ 
i^iiave  not  ailected  the  prosperity  of  the  new  State,    Credit  remaiits  i 

[ipaired,  abnudaut  ca|>ttal  has  been  ofiered  from  the  East  for  itsbuQ 
lug,  no  wont  of  discouragement  is  heard,  but  everywhere  tlMueisi 
ience  of  renewed  energy  and  ambition, 

A  constitutional  convention,  held  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  COBifreA 

ipproved  February  22,  1S80,  met  at  Olympia  July  4  and  fnimed  noon- 

Pfititutiou,  which  was  submitted  to  and  ratified  by  the  jjeople  at  ftj 

era!  elet^tion  on  October  1. 

The  governor  states  that  the  subjects  for  natioual  legisln 
the  people  of  Washiugton  are  especially  interested  arc  ;  I-i 
priatious  for  continuing  work  on  the  canal  at  the  cascadea  nf  the  Coli 
bia  River,  and  construction  of  a  boat-railway  at  The  Dallr 
ations  for  the  improvement  of  navigation  in  the  Ui>per  < 
Snake  Elvers;  the  improvement  at  Gray's  Harbor  j  the  aUotm^ 
lauds  in  severalty  to  all  the  Indians  on  reservations,  and  the  thn>Kiui. 
open  of  valuable  lands  to  settlement ;  the  establishment  of  a  naTial  et»^ 
tion  at  some  point  on  Puget  Sound  ;  the  adjustment  of  the  limits  of  lli* 
land  grant  of  the  Northern  Paci&c  Hailroad  Couipany,  and  the  oo^mpl^ 
tion  of  the  Kicaraguan  Canal. 


MONTAI^A. 


The  governor  states  that  the  area  of  the  Territory  isOl^oOA  <Ti»OtMTf*, 
of  which  it  is  estimated  that  30.000,000  acres  are  < 
were  raised  m  1888  on  331|382  acres*     He  strongly  iii^^^d  i^ui.^  au'i^** 
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of  a  comprehensive  system  of  irrigation  to  make  available  for  agricalt* 
nre  the  now  waste  lands  of  the  Territory. 

The  total  number  of  acres  of  public  lands  settled  upon  during  the 
year  is  shown  by  records  of  the  several  laud  offices  to  be  452,428,041, 
of  which  5,169  acres  were  mineral  and  12,889  coal  lands,  the  remainder 
being  principally  homestead,  desert,  and  pre-emption  entries. 

Xo  census  of  the  Territory  has  been  taken  since  1880,  when  the  pop- 
nlation  was  found  to  be  39,159.  The  total  vote  for  Delegate  to  Con- 
gress in  1888  was  40,014,  and  estimating  upon  this,  allowing  one  vote  to 
four  inhabitants,  would  give  a  total  population  in  18S8,  of  100,056.  To 
this  may  be  added  the  immigration  into  the  Territory  in  1889,  as  given 
by  railroad  companies,  at  10,250,  and  15,000  Indians,  making  a  total 
population  Juno  30, 1889,  of  185,300.  This  is,  however,  a  very  conserv- 
ative  estimate,  and  the  census  of  1890  will  show  probably  a  population 
of  more  than  200,000. 

The  total  assessment  of  the  Territory  has  increased  from  818,609,802 
in  1880,  to  $67,430,533.70  in  1889,  Property  is  not  taxed  over  60  per 
oent.  of  its  value.  With  a  tax  levy  of  only  2  mills  on  the  dollar  for 
Territorial  purposes,  all  current  expenses  have  been  paid  in  cash,  and 
a  8ar])lu8  has  been  maintained  sufficient  to  meet  all  emergencies.  On 
the  30th  of  June  last  there  was  a  cash  balance  of  $88,265.67  in  the 
Territorial  treasury,  with  no  outstanding  unpaid  warrants.  The  ag- 
gregated indebtedness  of  the  sixteen  counties  of  the  Territory  is 
$1,500,000,  mostly  incurred  in  the  erection  of  court-houses  and  other 
buildings,  and  in  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges. 

There  are  now  completed  within  the  Territory  1,784.9  miles  of  rail- 
road, 283.5  miles  are  under  construction,  and  surveys  have  been  made 
for  875  miles,  upon  which  construction  has  not  been  begun,  but  which 
it  is  expected  will  be  built  during  the  coming  year. 

The  total  value  of  exports  for  the  Territory,  consisting  mainly  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  lead,  beef,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  wool,  and  hides,  was 
$45,750,000.  The  total  number  of  cattle  is  estimated  at  1,250,000,  of 
horses  at  220,000,  and  of  sheep  at  2,150,000.  Sheep  are  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  other  stock,  and  the  wool  clip  of  1889  is  estimated  at 
12,000,000  pounds.  The  wool  growers  of  the  Territory  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  question  of  tariff  on  wool,  knowing  that  with  the  long 
and  expensive  haul  to  market  and  the  high  rates  paid  for  labor  and  sup- 
plies, they  could  not  compete  with  prices  of  the  foreign  articles,  if  ad- 
mitted free,  and  would  be  driven  from  the  Held  of  competition. 

The  chief  source  of  Territorial  wealth  is  mining.  Since  the  settle- 
nent  of  Montana,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  product  of  its  mines 
has  reached  $200,000,000. 

Bat  two  things  are  needed  <<to  realize  the  full  fruition  of  her  hopes, 
lod  to  compensate  justly  the  hardy  pioneers  who  have  builded  up  a 
lagniflcent  commonwealth  from  the  v;ildcrness:''  First,  the  free  coin- 
|6  of  silver  b3'  the  Government;  and,  second,  the  collection  of  full 
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duty  oil  all  lead  ores  imported  from  Mexico,  whether  in  assooiation  with 
silver  or  no^.  Tlie  lead  producers  of  Montana  confidently  rely  upon 
this  Administration  and  Congress  to  aftbrd  the  nexscssary  relief  in  this 
matter.  Montana  produced  12,000  tons  of  lead  this  year,  but  hsus  been 
able  to  do  so  at  a  profit  only  under  the  stimulus  of  the  high  price  oon- 
sequent  upon  the  assurance  of  a  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department 
favorable  to  American  producers. 

The  sawod  lumber  product  of  the  Territory  during  the  year  is  esti- 
mated at  150,000,000  feet,  valued  at  (22,500,000.  During  the  past  sum- 
mer more  timber  has  been  destroyed  by  forest  fires  than  coald  have  beeu 
used  by  the  entire  population  of  the  Territory  in  a  generatioD. 

Since  1872  Montana  has  had  a  public  school  law  adopted  from  that 
of  California,  and  the  schools  have  steadily  grown  in  favor  and  useful- 
ness. All  the  cities  and  large  towns  have  substantial,  commodious, 
and  well-furnished  school-houses,  with  excellent  teachers.  The  attend- 
ance has  been  good,  considering  the  large  area  of  some  of  the  school 
districts.  With  Increased  means  to  be  derived  from  school  lands  do- 
nated by  the  General  Government,  and  with  more  compact  settlement 
and  training-RchooLs  lor  teachers,  much  bettor  results  are  expected  fw 
the  future  than  have  been  realized  in  the  past. 

By  the  enabling  act  Congress  has  provided  that  none  of  the  school 
lands  which  will  become  available  for  the  support  of  public  schools 
upon  the  admission  of  Montana  as  a  State  shall  be  sold  for  less  than 
$10  per  acns  nor  leased  for  a  longer  period  than  five  years.  As  it  will  lie 
many  yeans  before  the  greater  part  of  these  lands  will  be  marketable  at 
the  price  lixed  iuid  as  the  term  of  lease  is  so  short  as  to  discourage  per- 
manent itnprovenient,  the  governor  recommends  amendment  of  the  Uv 
so  as  to  leave  tiie  State  free  to  act  in  the  matter  as  it  may  deem  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  i)eople. 

The  statistics  relative  to  schools  [present  a  comparison  between  the 
years  1878  an'l  1S88,  showing  an  increase  in  the  number  of  8ch(K)ls  in 
that  irnriod  from  80  to  310,  and  of  the  value  of  school- houses  from  8ti7.- 
7tH)  to  >f()^U,t)70;  in  the  number  of  school  children  from  4,704  to  27,ti00: 
in  tcadiers  from  104  tt>  142,  and  in  the  amount  of  county  tax  for  school 
puriK)ses  from  ■'?  1^7,323  to  'JJ 17, 112.37. 

The  ^ovtinor  diseusses  at  some  length  the  question  of  irrigation  and 
the  best  inethorls  of  reclaiming  the  said  lauds,  as  one  of  parainoont 
importance  to  the  people  of  the  Teriitory,  and  concludes  that — 

TIm-  bt'.it  Mini  (nily  ^':l^^y  wny  nf  uenonipliKliin;;  Mw  end  deAirod  in  tlmt  Coacff* 
frriiui  to  i':ii-]i  ^ituir  ill  the  ai'iil  licit,  or  to  each  Torrii-ory  upon  its  beeoniujt  a 
Still.',  ill  I  llii'  iiii;^;il)l«  l;i!jriH  witljiu  its  honitTs  hold  hy  the  General  Govern  went,  tack 
»Sta1t-s  iii  1>c()r:n-.L'.(>«i  with  thi'Hr.]>c'rvisinii  ortlioir  roclaniution  and  with  their  (ti^iMMl 
to  ju'tjsjil  H.-rtl'  r.-,  ih'.-  juoirrds  to  htj  usi'il  in  providing  wtorago  roRcrvoirs  nod  iopoa- 
stnutin;^  fiiiijilM  uml  oiln  r  I'ucilitifs  for  condncting  the  water  to  tbe  proper  point* 
lor  distrihution. 

In  conclusion,  the  provernor  remarks  that  the  State  constitutioBi 
adojitcd  ])y  un  ahuosl  nniininions  vote  of  the  people,  is  believed  to  be 
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Gurly  conservative  as  well  as  proiprressive,  providing  for  economy  of 
administration,  for  amjile  and  positive  restrictions  upon  le^slation  and 
extrava^^aiit  appropriations  of  i)ublic  money ;  for  salaries  of  pnblic  of- 
ficers proportioned  to  the  services  to  be  rendered  and  the  capacity  of 
the  people  to  pay ;  prohibiting  special  Icfrislatiou  where  laws  of  a  gen- 
eral character  can  be  made  applicable,  and  restricting  taxation  and  the 
creation  of  public  debts.  The  interests  of  labor  are  amply  cared  for, 
and  pnblic  schools  are  jirovided  which  are  to  be  open  to  the  children  of 
all  alike.  Ho  exi)resses  the  belief  that  a  careful  perusal  of  its  provis- 
ions will  satisfy  any  candid  mind  that  a  State  government,  adminis- 
tered in  harmony  with  its  spirit  and  intent,  will  cause  an  immediate 
increase  in  the  wealth  and  population,  and  in  the  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

DAKOTA. 

The  Governor  of  Dakota  in  his  report  contradi».is  the  poi)ular  im- 
pression that  his  State  is  a  country  of  (».xtrenie  cohl ;  really  there  is  no 
area  in  the  United  States  with  more  pleasant  sunshiny  days  than 
Dakota;  the  mean  temjKjraturc  varies  from  35.1  at  Fort  S«  wan  I  to 
45.5  at  Yankton;  ])i*ecipitation  from  13.70  inches  at  Fort  Al>ercombie to 
3L03  at  Fort  Meade.  For  the  year  1888  there  were  273  clear  days. 
The  area  is  150,!)32  square  miles,  and  thi^  soil  is  of  great  fertility.  The 
snrface  is  for  the  most  part  a  vast  undulating  plain,  the  ijlack  Hills 
constituting  the  only  mountainous  regions  of  any  extent.  Much  of  it 
is  heavily  timbered,  though  in  the  newer  portions  of  central  and  west- 
ern Dakota  the  i)lains  are  bare.  In  this  (connection  the  governor  sug- 
gests, in  the  int4'rests  of  the  settlers,  the  amendment  rather  than  the 
repeal  of  the  timber-culture  act. 

A  caix'ful  estimate  on  June  30,  1889,  gave  the  ])opulati()n  as  050,000, 
of  which  379,000  are  in  South  Dakota.  The  foroigu-born  po])ulation 
constitute  about  33.\  i»er  cent.,  tlie  larger  numluT  being  »Si;aiulinavians. 

There  is  a  large  demand  for  both  skilled  and  unskilhMl  labor,  and 
wages  range  from  50  c:ents  to  }?.*>  a  day. 

Up  to  June  1  Ihe  setth»ineni  of  lands  showed  an  inerea.^e  in  the  ]>ast 
quarter  of  the  year.  Th(»  total  acivage  of  lands  entereil  or  purehasinl 
of  settlers  approximates  2,()00,(KH>  aeivs.  With  the  Sioux  Reservation 
the  vacjint  lands  will  amnunt  to  30,000,000  acres. 

Mass-meetings  have  been  Iield  to  diseuss  the  subJe<T  of  irrigation. 
One  hundreil  and  thirty-live  artesian  wells  have  been  bored  at  an  a  verage 
depth  of  1,(KM)  feet,  the  average  tlischarge  i»er  minute  ran^iing  from 
1,800  to  3,iHH)  gallons.  Congressitma)  appropriation  is  urged  for  the 
fartherance  of  this,  since  the  only  fear  for  agrieuH  ure  is  a  faihire  of  rain. 
Bonanza  fanning  is  carried  <m  to  some  extent  in  northern  Dakota; 
thas  farms,  consisting  of  many  thousand  acres,  an»  divided  into  sections 
and  worked  on  a  system  whie.ii  reduces  tlie  eost  of  production  to  a  low 
figure.  Dakota  is  4*niinently  an  agrieuluiral  region,  wh^'ai  being  the 
leading  industry.    The  e.uitivaied  area  is  estinialed  this  year  to  bo 
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10,000,000  acres*    Large  crops  of  barley,  oata,  flax,  and  potatoes 
raised.     Stock-raising  is  increasing  rapidly  j  in  1880  its  valno 
$49)426,961.    The  wool  industry  is  beginnlog  to  develop,    Dair}4jig  If 
becoming  an  important  business. 


MINING. 


J 


The  Black  Hills  are  a  great  mining  region,  and  considerable  proj 
has  been  made  there  in  the  past  year.  Vast  deposits  of  tin  bare  been 
recently  discovered  in  the  Harney  Peak  regions,  and  steady  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  production  of  gold  and  silver,  the  output  for  tli| 
year  being  equal  to  that  of  last.  A  good  deal  of  prospecting  for 
has  been  done  In  the  hope  of  flnding  cheap  fuel,  and  in  the  vidni 
of  Hay  Creek,  particularly,  some  valuable  mines  have  been  open 
the  railroad  facilities  are  not  safficient  for  development. 

EDUCATION* 

It  appears  from  the  statement  of  the  superintendent  of  public  i 
fitruction  for  Dakota  that  the  schools  are  very  extensive  and  floor 
ing  J  the  attendance  during  the  last  year  was  93,820,  being  7 A  per< 
There  were  4,425  common  schools  and  42  normal  schools.  The  liimA- 
vantage  in  the  school  system  is  that  72  counties  are  operating  umkc 
the  township  and  16  under  the  district  system.  The  township  ayitem 
will  probably  be  adopted  as  the  better.  There  are  S  college^  2  nomiil 
;  schools,  a  school  of  mines,  a  deaf  mute  school,  and  a  reform  school,  atl 
'public  institutions,  as  well  as  14  priv^ate  iicademies  and  collegeis. 
Indian  schools  own  property  aggregating  in  value  $1(IO,(K)0.  The  ] 
centage  of  school  enrollment  has  risen  from  50  per  cent*  in  1875  to  1 
per  cent.  In  1SS9,  Two  papers  are  wholly  devot-ed  to  educational  pa 
poses.  There  are  teachers'  institutes  and  associations  for  beiieUt  lai 
instruction, 

ASSKSSMSKT  AND  TAXATION, 

Valuation  has  increased  only  2  per  cent  during  tbe  pMt 
largely  from  the  fact  that  several  millions  of  railroad  lands  \ 
1388  have  been  withdrawn  from  taxation  because  of  an  act  of  ihi 
islature  providing  for  a  tax  on  gross  earnings  in  Hen  of  other  taxei  i 
railroad  property,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  assessors  plaoed  the 
nation  at  a  low  figure,  with  the  idea  that  in  this  way  the  county  wo 
be  obliged  to  bear  a  less  amount  of  the  Territorial  taxatioti.    The  I 
assessment  for  1889  was  |164, 190,870*    The  floaoaid  standing  of  IM 
Territory  is  very  high,  although  the  bonds  bear  a  low  rate  of  iQUM^ 

MILITIA- 

The  Territory  has  a  well  organized  and  equipped  miiiua,  uou  in  m 
ber. 
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PENITENTIARY. 

The  nnmber  confined  on  June  30, 1889,  vrns  85.  The  cost  of  mainte- 
nance of  the  penitentiary  for  one  year  is  $10,070.30.  The  cost  of  im- 
provements  was  $8,679.87. 

REFORM  SCHOOL. 

There  arc  33  inmates  in  all  in  this  institation,  24  being  boys  and  9 
girls,  who  are  carefully  educated  and  taken  care  of. 

INDIANS. 

The  Indians  are  peaceably  disi>osed.  The  total  Indian  reservations 
include  26,751,805  acres,  of  which  the  Sioux  Eeservation  comprises 
21,593,129.  The  Indian  population  in  1886  was  32,500 ;  16,000  being 
practically  civilized  and  700  wholly  barbarous.  They  have  20,000  acres 
in  cultivation.  Of  a  school  population  of  7,000,  the  average  attendance 
18  1,293. 

The  governor  incorporates  in  his  report  short  reports  from  the  agents 
of  the  Cheyenne  Biver,  Pine  Bidge,  Sisseton  and  Grow  Creek  Agencies, 
from  which  it  api)ears  that  the  Indians  at  those  places  are  more  or  less 
lapidly  acquiring  the  ways  of  civilization.  They  all  report  the  schools 
In  flourishing  condition. 

The  resources  of  Dakota  are  immense  and  as  yet  largely  undeveloped. 
About  one-half  the  area  of  Dakota  has  been  entered  for  land  claims  up 
to  the  SOth  of  June,  1889.  In  addition  to  the  minerals  already  alluded 
to,  which  are  gold,  silver,  tin,  and  coal,  and  the  finding  of  oil  and  natural 
gM,  the  Territory  is  rich  in  possessing  the  finest  building-stone— the  so- 
called  Sioux  Falls  granite,  which  is  extensively  shipped  to  neighboring 
Btotes,  and  which  when  found  at  a  certain  depth  below  the  surface  is  fire- 
proof; also  in  possessing  the  finest  cement  known,  the  Tankton  cement, 
soipassing  in  adhesive  power  that  of  Portland. 

IDAHO. 

The  present  population  of  Idaho  is  estimated  to  be  113,777,  includ- 
ing 2Sy000  Mormons.  The  assessed  valuation  of  all  property  is  about 
$25,000,000.  Its  area  is  55,228,160  acres;  of  this  about  8,500,000 
araes  have  been  surveyed,  and  about  one-half  of  the  surveyed  lands 
have  been  entere<l  under  the  several  land  laws.  A  large  per  cent,  of 
fhe  surveyed  claimed  lands  are  so  distant  from  streams  that  the  ex- 
panse  of  irrigation  is  too  great  for  individuals  to  undertake.  The  gov- 
ernor urges  larger  appropriations  for  the  survey  of  the  Territory,  as 
flilly  ooe-thirdof  the  surveyed- lands  are  too  broken  or  mountainous  for 
ngricaltoral  purposes.  Hundreds  of  settlers  who  have  made  valuable 
improvements  are  unable  to  obtain  patents  to  their  lands,  and  are  still 
'^sqaatten"  tolerated  by  the  Government. 
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The  principal  iiKlustry  of  the  Territory  is  mining.  Thoyield  of  valua- 
ble metals  is  naarly  double  that  of  last  year,  and  amounts  to  $I7,344,(>(N) 
in  fifold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper.  ]\lnch  attention  has  been  given  to 
stock-raising,  and  as  in  other  Territories  the  grade  of  cattle  and  horses 
is  improving.  Sheep-raising  is  increasing  mpidly,  and  is  found  profita- 
ble. 

The  vast  forests  of  Idaho  demand  particular  attention,  and  the  gov- 
6rnor  earnestly  recommends  that  Congress  take  steps  towanl  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  valuable  bi  Us  of  timber,  by  passing  suitable  laws  pro- 
viding for  the  employment  of  foresters,  etc. 

Interesting  details  of  the  public-school  system  are  given.  In  the 
southern  counties,  commonly  known  as  the  Mormon  ^jouuties,  there  is 
a  decided  opposition  manifested  to  it  by  the  Mormons;  many  of  them 
refuse  to  send  their  children  to  school  unless  the  teacher  be  of  the  satne 
faith,  and  the  "  Gentiles"  refuse  to  permit  their  children  to  be  suojected 
to  Mormon  intluences.  Thus  the  public  schools  are  between  two  fire«, 
but  the  school  ofiices  are  gradually  coming  into  the  control  of  the 
"  Gentiles,"  with  good  results  for  education. 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  women  servants,  who,  the  governor  states,  woald 
get  ready  em])loyment  at  twenty  and  thirty  dollars  a  mouth.  A  table  of 
wages  is  given  in  the  report. 

There  have  been  no  outbreaks  of  Indians  in  the  Territory  since  the 
last  annual  report.  Their  general  condition  may  be  said  to  be  good, 
and  when  they  have  all  received  their  lands  in  severalty  the  goveraor 
believes  they  will  be  contente<l  ;ind  their  advancement  in  civilization  be 
more  rapid.  lie  recommends  that  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the 
Lemhi  Indians  to  the  Fort  Hall  Heservation  be  renewed,  and  that  tb^ 
be  urged  to  select  homes  there  or  on  some  other  reservation.  There  is 
not  sutBcient  agricultural  land  on  their  present  reservation  to  give  each 
Indian  6  acres.  It  may  l>e  well  to  mention  that  these  Indians  have  re- 
cently refused  to  accept  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congi'esa  for  their 
removal  to  the  Fort  Hall  Iveservallon. 

UNITED  STATKS  PEN1TKNTIA.RY. 

Attention  is  earnestly  called  to  the  (joudition  of  the  penitentiaiT 
located  at  B()is6  City,  where  tlwiv.  is  i>ressing  need  of  additional  ac- 
commodations and  of  some  means  of  employing  the  prisoners.  Atpres^ 
ent  they  are  confined  by  twos  in  snuill  i.-ells  which  were  only  intended 
for  a  single  i)risoner  each,  and  then*  are  no  means  of  employing  ihem 
or  of  giving  them  necessary  exercise.  He  requests  authority  tOflD- 
ploy  the  prisoners  in  taking  out  stone  from  tho  quarrj'  near  by.  for  the 
puri)0Re  of  surrounding  the  building  with  a  good  and  substantial  wiD. 
He  says : 

I  can  not  iircscnt  too  stronp^ly  tho  importance  of  liastouiug  these  much  ncedadiB" 
provrnifHts.  •  •  •  riic"  pi  isoiu'i- Jim VI  a  ri^bt  locxpofcthumano  treatment,  whkh 
is  out  uf  the  qiicbtion  in  thoir  pn«^ont  cnuvdcd  condition. 
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LFGISLATIVE. 

Attention  is  cilled  to  the  difference  between  tlie  salaries  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  secretArj*  as  provided  by  statute  and  those  appropriated. 
The  governor's  salary,  he  says,  is  not  enough  to  dciVay  Ijis  actual  ex- 
penses, and  that  of  the  secretary  requires  tlie  eh)sest  economy,  lie 
reeoniuieuds  that  an  amendment  be  made  to  the  act  of  .March  3,  1885, 
wbieb  provides  that  the  Territorial  courts  shall  take  cognizance  of  In- 
dian offenses  under  which  the  Territory  is  obliged  to  pay  the  United 
States  for  the  board  and  keeping  of  Indians  sentenced  to  its  ])eniten- 
tiar^',  in  addition  to  the  expenses  of  their  trials.  He  b(»li(?v(!s  that  the 
Oeueral  Government  should  pay  the  exjjenses,  as  in  tlie  case  of  United 
States  prisoners,  rather  than  compel  the  Territory  to  pay. 

ne  earnestly  recommends  the  i)asKage  of  a  bill  by  Con.ijress,  giving 
theueoossary  authority  to  the  Territory  to  ap])ropriate  for  an«l  construct 
a  wagon-roa^l  through  a  certain  i>ortion  of  the  Territory. 

The  governor  devotes  a  considerable  portion  of  his  report  to  the  sub- 
ject of  irrigation,  and  says: 

lUUI  CATION. 

The  nppliratioii  of  water  to  tho  ari<]  lamls  of  tlio  Territory  hna  (IcMiioiistrfttod  be- 
youd  fi'jostion  tlu*  ;;n^at  proiliictivom^ss  of  tlio  soil.  Millions  of  luros  of  laiitl  in  Idaho 
plainn  and  idat4>»ii8,  on  en  c'laAHifitMl  as  a  ;;ri>at  doHort,  have  Ihhmi  proven  to  be  ad  G  no 
agricultural  land,  when  irrif^atod,  aB  fonml  in  any  part  of  tho  United  StatCH. 

The  griMit  problem  has  b»'en  and  Ih  now,  how  can  water  bi>  convcyo^l  to  lands 
•  lyint;  hij;li  above,  and  in  many  localiiieM  far  diHtant  from,  streams  from  wltence  tho 
water  must  be  bronght  li»  irrij^atoT  Another  ^rave  'iue«;tion  in,  hi»\v  ean  tlie  water 
th»t  goeN  to  waxto  for  more  than  one-half  tho  year  bi>  garnered  to  be  nsed  dnriu*;  the 
poagnn  of  irrigalioa  ?  The.Ho  are  <pu'8tions  tlial  shouhl  be  eonsidere<l,  not  for  tho 
pfcwcnt  rei|niremeuta  only,  bnt  looking  to  tho  welfii.re  of  tho  >;eneraiion8  to  follow. 

The  vitality  of  a^ricultnre  and  the  peaee  and  pn)^^perity  of  ilioMr  eiiijaj^ed  in  eulti- 
Tating  the  mnl  are  deeply  concerned  in  the  .solution  of  this  threat  (pir'slion,  whieh  has 
to-day  a  gTt*atorsi;;niticauee  to  the  .settlement  of  our  lands  ami  popnlalin*;  the  Terrt- 
toriea  than  any  other. 

Prompt  and  derisive  a<'tion  Khonld  be  taken  lo<ikin^  to  tin'  control  :Mid  application 
of  water  under  Komn  well  formtilated  MyHtem.  Kach  year's  dilay  i'ender.M  any  ;:eneral 
natetu  more  diilicult,  for  thoreanon  that  hundredH  of  mlditional  water-ri^his  have 
been  lilwl.  To  reeoneile  all  thoi^e  claiming  priority  of  ri;;lit  i.s  a  iinrstinu  nUo  to  bo 
eonaidered  in  the  adoption  of  a  ;{eneral  svHtem. 

I  do  not  fti«d  justified  in  giving  my  viewrt  as  to  the  best  method  of  handling  thia 
cmat  and  important  fpiostion  pending  the  report  of  the  Smale  Connnittee  on  Irri^a- 
tfon. 

Inaamuch  oa  the  aet  of  Congress,  at  its  last  session,  in  makiiM^  a  liberal  appropri- 
ation for  the  survey  of  tho  ari<l  regions,  with  a  view  to  ,he  supply  i>f  water  for  irri- 
ffatioD,  was  so  expressed  as  to;^ive  prominenei^  ti>  nj^iervoirs  and  bnl  sli.^ht- refereiiee 
to  an rvnyH  for  canals  and  tlitehes,  it  was  feared  the  Geolo^ii-al  Hureaii  njifjht  so  eon- 
atrao  the  act  as  oniittin*;  canal  snrveys  altojjether.  To  j.'nunti-r.iet  such  a  eoDstrne- 
tioOv  if  found  necensary,  and  to  };et  tho  work  of  survey inic  be;rMn  in  hialto  as  early  as 
pOMtible.  wcn^  HubjeetN  of  especial  concern,  and  received  imitiediiiteait'-ntion  through 
a  timely  report  niwlo  in  Kobrnary  last  to  the  Department,  by  th.'  ^-urveyor-.•;enl  ral, 
prerienting  Konie  of  the  featnri's  of  portions  of  Idaho  which  are  similar  tn  tlios4*of 
Any  of  hvr  Stat«!  or  Territory.  Thus  wan  otilcial  atteiiiiit'i  tlirccifd  !o  Maho,  ami  an 
Vi^ly  couiuienu«nierit  of  irri«;atiou  Hurvoys  hero  Haii»faetorily  obtained. 
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The  notion  of  the  Senate  in  appointing  an  able  and  efllcient  c<>RimictMi  of  Ite  i 
bera  to  risit,  peraouallj  inspect,  and  report  on  the  whole  Anliject  of  tbe  rccli 
of  OUT  arid  region  will  give  na  strength  in  thn  liallti  of  Cougrcs«  and  educate  tB 
country  to  the  fact  that  our  arid  region  has  arable  hirid  cnon^^h  for  s^  kinjc^O^ 
oar  dry,  basaltic  soil  is  the  best  in  the  world.    Water  is  about  all  the  fertiliser  k%  mil 
ever  need. 

Fully  oue-fifth  of  the  population  of  tbe  Territory  are  Motibg 
Polygamy  is  not  at  present  openly  practiced,  but  that  it  is  pr 
secretly  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  as  indictments  are  found  at  oearif 
every  term  of  the  court,  and  quite  a  number  have  been  convicted.  Hw 
governor  has  not  the  means  of  obtaining  information  aa  to  the  tmtli  0* 
the  charge  that  plural  marriages  are  still  contracted  in  aecret  in 
tabcruacles.  He  states  that  lie  has  ground,  however,  for  beUer 
that  there  is  a  division  of  sentiment  in  the  church  on  this  qiie^tioii* 

The  *'  test-oath  '^  was  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  l?eniti 
to  be  valid,  and  is  now  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  UniS 
States.    The  declaration  of  rights  adopted  by  the  first  constitiit 
convention  contains  an  aiticle  prohibiting  polygamy  forever. 

r  STATEHOOD. 

On  April  2  last  Governor  Stevenson  issued  a  proclamation 
mending  that  the  people  elect  delegates  to  a  constitutional  conrentioi^ 
to  meet  at  Bois*5  City  on  the  4th  of  July,  18S0.  The  pre  ^ 
supplemented  this  proclamation  on  May  11,  fully  indorM 
cesser's  recommendations.  Seventy-two  delegates  were  elected^  and  tk 
convention  was  in  session  three  huntlred  and  thirty'- four  days.  Tkf 
constitution  adopted  by  them  was  vote^l  on  on  the  5tU  of  KoTenibir 
and  accepted  by  the  people.  The  Territory  now  awaits  legtiilatiiMi  hf 
Gongress.  J 

WYOMIKG.  •  ■ 

The  governor  of  this  Territory  submits  a  long  and ^ 

port,  replete  with  valuable  information  as  to  Its  resonroea,  its  |.v««— 
organization,  and  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  witii  a  view  till 
prospective  statehood.  j 

Wyoming  is  the  youngest  of  the  Territories,  but  contains  62,645;U| 
acres— nearly  100,000  square  miles— and,  when  admitted,  will  be  tH 
eighth  in  size  of  all  the  States.  Its  population  is  estimatiNl  at  fromW^Mj 
to  105,000.    Of  this  vast  domain  the  governor  e>  that  tietf^ 

12,000,000  and  15,000,000  acres  can  be  successfull;.  tt^,  aod  m 

nearly  10,000,000  acres  are  as  yet  covered  with  tiini  »r  i .  j 

The  governor  states  that  while  the  contraction  <  i^n  raoffsM 

other  causes  has  lessened  the  cattle  industry  iii  ,  .^iug^  it  «tiBi| 
mains  the  chief  industry ;  at  present  comprising  nearly  one-lialf  of  m 
total  wealth  of  the  Territory.    The  grad«*  of  cntth?  has  i  i^ 

better  modes  of  management  are  being  adopted.    He  beli^  :V 
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mately  stock-farming,  or  the  oombination  of  agricoltnre  and  stock  rais- 
ing, will  greatly  increase  the  total  nnmber  of  cattle,  their  quality,  and 
profits  to  the  Territory. 

Sheep  raising  is  now  established  on  a  permanent  and  paying  basis. 
The  low  price  for  wool  during  the  tariff  agitation  has  been  discourag- 
ing, but  confidence  is  returning  with  the  friendly  attitude  of  woolen  mau- 
ofactarers  and  Congress  regarding  protective  tariff.  Nearly  all  the  graz- 
ing lands  in  the  Territory  are  adapted  to  this  industry. 

MINING. 

The  mining  industry  of  Wyoming  presents  perhaps  the  greatest  pos 
Abilities  of  any  of  its  resources.  Thereare  notonly  the  precious  metals, 
bat  inexhaustible  quantities  of  coal,  petroleum,  iron,  and  soda.  The 
governor  gives  a  long  list  of  other  minerals  which  are  found  in  large 
deposits,  also  a  large  variety  of  building  stones.  The  area  underlaid 
with  coal  exceeds  30,000  square  miles,  double  the  coal-fields  of  Penn- 
^Ivania.  More  than  2,000,000  tons  are  annually  mined,  exceeding 
$5,000,000  in  value.  A  number  of  oil-wells  have  been  opened,  and  only 
await  bettor  transportation  facilities  for  development. 

The  wealth  of  the  Territory  is  estimated  at  $100,000,000,  and  its  total 
bonded  indebtodness,  $320,000.  It  has  no  floating  debt,  and  had  on 
October  1, 1889,  $47,752.76  in  cash  in  its  treasury.  The  financial  stand- 
ing of  the  Territory  is  high.  Its  bonds,  bearing  6  per  cent,  annual 
interest,  sell  at  above  12  per  cent,  premium. 

The  governor  states  that  land  matters  in  the  Territory  were  set  back 
fbr  several  years  by  the  withholding  of  patents  and  the  disposition  of 
fhose  in  authority  to  regard  all  settlers  with  suspicion.  This  has  been 
greatly  improved,  however,  by  the  recent  action  of  the  General  Land 
Office  in  issuing  numerous  patents  unjustly  withheld.  The  governor 
lires  as  his  opinion  that  the  general  land  laws  of  the  United  States  are 
ftpt  to  work  great  hardship  and  injustice  to  the  actual  settlers  of  the 
nouDtain  regions,  where  crops  are  seldom  raised  without  artificial  irri- 
pitioDy  and  160  acres  is  insuflicient  to  support  a  farmer's  stock.  He 
urges  the  need  of  appropriation  for  surveys,  and  complains  of  the  in- 
nriee  worked  by  fraudulent  surveys  made  under  the  ^'  special  deposit 
UStem." 

lURIGATlON. 

The  need  of  a  general  system  of  irrigation  is  urged,  and  the  action  of 
jhe  National  Government  in  making  an  appropriation  for  the  examina- 
iaa  and  sorvey  of  reservoir  sites  is  commended  by  the  governor.    He 

It  Is  io  be  hoped  that  it  will  result  in  aaoU  early  actioa  by  Congress  as  shall  socure  the 
Ul  aUlIzation  of  the  wators  of  our  streams  and  the  rotontion  and  use  of  the  waters 
rUeh  now  mn  to  waste  during  the  winter  months  and  during  the  early  sumrueriloods. 
IfhXlB  privftte  enterprise  will  undoubtedly  carry  out  the  work  necessary  to  the  full 
dOisatioB  of  the  average  Huiiunor  flow  of  our  Htreains,  the  work  of  coriHtructing  an 
BSivo  vjstem  of  storage  basins  for  holding  baok  the  ilood-wators  and  the  wat»r 
Ab  89 29 
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escnpin^  during  the  non-irrigatiug  season  is  an  undertaking  of  great  difficulty,  and 
involves  an  outlay  which  will,  except  in  a  few  favored  localities,  prevent  the  work 
bciu;^  niulertakon  by  private  busiDcas  cnt<irprise.  There  are  sites  for  such  stora^re- 
basins  on  nearly  every  stream,  and  their  improvement  wonld  result  in  a  very  great 
extension  of  the  cultivated  area  over  what  wonld  otherwise  be  impossible. 

TIMBRR. 

The  governor  recommends  legislation  providing  for  the  leasing  of 
timber  lands,  under  certain  restrictions,  and  urges  that  the  use  of  tim- 
ber b}'  settlors  and  others,  under  proper  regulations,  would  in  a  great 
measure  prevent  the  spread  of  fires  which  every  year  devastate  large 
areas.  He  gives  as  his  opinion  that  the  amount  of  timber  used  in  this 
way  does  not  reach  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  consumed  by  forest 
fires.  lie  believes  it  to  l>e  important  that  Congress  should  set  aside 
large  forest  reservations  at  the  sources  of  the  great  rivers,  and  reserve 
them  from  disposal  under  existing  laws. 

EDUCATION. 

Compulsory  education  is  the  law  of  W\'oming,  and  a  high  standard 
of  the  public  schools  has  been  maintaiue<l.  The  census  of  liS80  reported 
less  illiteracy  in  Wyoming  than  in  any  other  State  or  Territory  in  the 
Union.  The  Wyoming  University  at  Laramie  offers  free  the  benefiti 
of  a  higher  education,  and  good  graded  schools  are  supported  in  all  the 
larger  towns  and  cities.  The  Territory  has  already  derived  benefit 
from  the  act  of  August  9,  1888,  providing  for  the  leasingof  schooIlaiMb 
for  the  support  of  the  public  schools. 

Under  the  head  of  labor  sui>ply,  the  governor  sa^^s  that  the  question 
of  the  cost  of  living  in  the  Territory,  as  compared  with  the  States  east 
of  the  Missouri,  is  one  frequently  asked*  He  answers  it  by  saying  that 
wages  are  from  35  to  50  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  Middle  StateSi 
while  the  cost  of  living  in  towns  and  cities  on  the  railroad  is  10  to  20 
per  cent,  greater,  and  he  submits  a  list  of  approximate  current  wagei 
that  merits  attention  by  those  meditating  immigration  to  this  Teni- 
tory. 

STATKIIOUD. 

The  ])eople  of  the  Tei-ritory  are  anxious  for  statehood.  Althoogk 
the  present  administration  has  greatly  relieved  the  situation  by  ap* 
pointing  all  Territorial  oillcers  fix)m  among  bona-fide  residents  of  the 
Territory,  yet  the  people  desire  the  full  benefits  of  citizenship.  The 
governor  says  that,  having  been  requested  by  a  majority  of  the  oou* 
ties  to  apj>ortion  the  number  of  delegates,  with  the  aid  of  the  chief  ji* 
tice  and  secretary,  and  to  aid  otherwise  in  the  conveaing  of  a  couitita- 
tional  convention,  in  the  manner  and  form  prescribed  in  the  Senate  biD 
which  failed  to  pass,  an  appointment  was  made  on  the  3d  day  of  JiM 
1880,  and  a  proclamation  issued  designating  the  second  Monds^r  of 
July,  1881),  for  au  election  for  delegates.    The  convention  met  at  Ch9' 
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enne,  and  was  in  session  from  September  2  to  the  30th,  of  the  present 
year.  The  result  of  their  labors  was  the  constitution  and  an  address 
to  Congress,  which  he  attaches  to  his  report,  together  with  his  procla- 
mation and  apportionment  of  delegates,  and  he  recommends  that  at  the 
coming  session  of  Congress  an  act  be  passed  providing  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Territory  as  a  State. 

The  Governor  also  submits  some  recoommendations  as  to  the  care  of 
the  National  Park,  which  being  almost  wholly  within  the  bounds  of  thn 
Territory,  is  of  special  interest  to  its  i>eople,  and  urges  more  efficient 
means  of  administering  justice  to  offenders  within  its  bounds;  that  a 
larger  force  of  troops  be  detailed  for  its  care,  and  that  a  special  appro- 
priation be  made  for  the  clearing  away  of  fallen  timber,  to  prevent 
fii-eSj  which  there  do  great  damage.  He  also  recommends  that  the 
Territory  lie  re-imbursed  to  the  amount  of  $8,000,  which  has  been  ex 
pended  in  protecting  the  Park  prior  to  March,  1886. 

UTAH. 

The  governor  of  Utah,  in  his  report  for  1889,  states  that  the  total 
population  of  the  Territory  is  230,000,  of  which  90,935  are  foreign  burn. 

The  total  vote  cast  in  the  last  election  for  legislative  assembly  was 
20,490.  Many  counties  have  no  form  of  apportionment,  however,  and  do 
not  i-eceive  proi>ortionate  representation.  The  governor,  therefore, 
urges  that  a  new  apportionment  be  made  by  Congress  after  the  new 
census,  and  also  that  Fedcnil  authorities  should  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point various  officers  to  protect  the  apostate  Mormons,  in  order  that  the 
^ostracism  in  force  against  them  may  be  eliminated,"  and  that  they 
may  be  induced  to  remain  in  the  Territory.  The  Gentiles  are  not  in 
the  majority,  although  their  numbers  are  incre{ising,  but  the  Mormons 
are  the  larger  property-owners,  as  well  as  the  more  numerous,  and  are 
■preodiug  in  colonies  over  the  neighboring  Territories.  With  them  it 
is  the  chureli  first,  the  country  afterward.  The  questions  of  i>olitics  and 
of  church  are  so  Uirgely  united  that  the  issue  becomes  chiefly  religious, 
the  candidates  of  the  church  having  great  influence.  A  small  iiunilK'r 
of  MormouR  broke  :iway  from  the  strict  rules  at  the  last  election,  and 
it  is  h(*p(*<i  that  the  nuinlK3r  will  increase. 

The  governor  reconinu*nds,  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  attending 
the  enforcement  of  hiw  in  Utiih  on  account  of  the  conflicting  interests 
of  tlie  |woi>lis  that  the  political  power  be  taken  wholly  away  from  tiie 
ohnrch,  by  virtue  of  the  rulos  of  which  some  of  the  most  lucrative  county 
oflioea  descend,  as  d(K*.8  the  ])riesthood,  from  father  to  son,  to  the  ex- 
olufliou  of  the  ^^  common  people." 

In  regard  to  public  si^iiooLs  the  governor  states  that  the  t^ix  raised  is 
only  half  sufficient  to  support  them;  therefore  tuition  fees  must  be  paid. 
He  18  of  the  belief  that  the  3I(>rmon  people  are  preparing  for  denoniina- 
lional  schools.  This  has  been  done  in  some  counties,  an<l  childixMi  have 
iMen  withdrawn  fi*om  the  common  schools.    It  is  advised  that  control 
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should  be  placed  itt  the  hands  of  the  Federal  aathoritied,  a^  IVieudl)' 

the  public  school  nyatem;  and  an  iocrease  of  lands  ffra?it€xt  for  Bcki 
purposes,  the  total  value  of  which  is  now  only  S75,000»     He  cooaUlc 
that  the  Govenifueut  should  also  take  some  ineaaures  »o  that  the  title  to 
grazing  lauds  ia  the  Territory  eau  be  vested  in  personii  en  li  rais- 

ing  stock,  since  there  is  at  present  no  harmony  of  inte,  . 
those  now  occupying  the  lands,  and  disputed  coostautly  ari^e* 

Mining  interests  have  been  prosperous,  and  the  total  ^ 
and  silver  exported  has  increased.    Iron,  lead,  and  coppei  a; 

foand  iu  greatest  abundance  J  coal  lies  in  extensive  traeta.    Th« 
baikling  stone  of  every  grade  and  salt  in  large  deposita.     Dttrtiig 
past  year  more  attention  has  been  given  to  the  impro  vein  eat  a(Ji| 
stock,  and  Large  numbers  were  imported* 

There  are  at  present  r*DS,50o  miles  of  railroad  in  Utab,  and  com| 
are  being  fornjed  fur  further  ttonstruction.    420,:in2,l)84  tons  of  freigl 
were  shipped  in  ISSS  and  1SS9  over  the  Union  Pacific  lines  ia  Utah, 

There  is  ready  occupation  for  laborers  of  all  kinds  in  the  Tcrril 
The  average  hours  are  nine  a  day,  and  wages  vary  from  81.50  to  t^ 
The  material  prosiierity  of  the  Territory  has  largely  increasLHh    Tic 
is  much  immigration  from  tlie  States,  and  large  iuvestmeiita  iq 
estate  are  bdng  made. 

The  governor  urges  the  erection  of  a  public  building  for 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  where  a  considerable  sum  is  paid  annu ^  .,^r 

In  regard  to  the  Indians,  he  says  that  those  on  the  Uiut^ili  and  Uoc 
pabgre Reservations  are  eontented  and  should  be  self  sapporting, 
in  other  parts  of  the  Staieexist  in  small  numbers  and  are  nearly* 
tute.    Against  the  proposed  removal  of  the  Colorado  Utes  to  Utah  »  pro- 
test is  raised  as  being  dangerous  to  rights  vested  in  the  s' 

Utah  embraces  olj380»0iK)  sixuare  mile^  of  land  and  wa 
portion  of  mountainous  land  being  88  per  cent    To  correct  the 
aridity  it  is  recommended  f hat  unappropriatM  and  uurt 
in  Utah  shoukl  be  ceded  to  the  United  States,  from  thepriM 
reservoirs  should  be  established  to  regulate  the  distribution  of 
This  might  be  made  a  condition  on  the  admission  of  Utah  aa  a  Staler  i 


REPORT  OF   THE  UTAH  COMMISSION. 

The  Utah  Commission,  after  August,  1888,  proceeded  to  prcifNmJ 
the  voting  for  Delegate,  and  ai>pointed  a  board  of  eanvaasers*    Tbt  \ 
was  20,495,  an  increiise  of  4,342,    The  meager  vote  in  proportiODtot 
^population  is  acconnted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  MormaOB  ore  larjSilf  1 
'the  majority,  and  the  Gentiles,  though  naming  a  candidalet  htA 
hopes  of  success.    The  Commission  canvassed  elections  ia  tweaty^Ucit 
towns,  and  found  them  all  free  from  fraud.    The  Gentiles  won  tn 
the  city  election  in  Ogden. 

Cai'eful  measures  have  been  taken  for  fairness  of  ballot  and  fkiri 
rising  and  correcting  lists  of  voters.    To  carry  out  the  pfOTisioosoCt 
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BdmaDd  Tacker  act,  tbe  Commission  appointed  registrars  from  the 
uon  Mormon  element,  and  in  the  boards  of  election  two  out  of  three 
members  are  Gtontilos.  The  wisdom  of  this  is  seen  io  the  steady  in- 
cnase  of  the  non-Mormon  vote.  Polygamy  is  not  openlj-  practiced. 
The  Commission  does  not  affirm  or  deny  secret  marriages  of  this  sort ; 
but  in  some  cases  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  appointing  Mormons  as  reg- 
istrars, and  no  report  of  polygamous  marriages  has  come  from  them. 
There  were  357  convictions  for  olTenses  against  laws  of  Congress  since 
September,  1888.  It  is  considered  no  disgrace  for  Mormons  to  have 
been  in  the  penitentiary  for  such  crimes,  but  a  badge  of  merit,  lead- 
ing to  advancement  in  the  church,  and  they  prefer  to  go  to  prison 
rather  than  promise  in  court  to  refrain  in  the  future.  The  Commission 
expresses  its  opinion  that  in  granting  statehood  to  Utah,  non-Mormons 
would  be  wholly  deprived  of  political  place  or  trust  and  would  be  boy- 
cotted. 

As  an  instance  of  the  feeling  against  the  Gentiles,  it  is  stated  that 
the  non-Mormon  probate  judge  appointed  by  the  President  receives  $5 
per  annum,  while  the  probate  judge  appointed  by  the  Mormons  makes 
$200  per  annum. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  district  courts  be  given  plenary 
Jarisdiction  over  sexual  offenses  against  the  laws  of  Congress ;  that 
these  bo  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  general  statutes  of  limita- 
tion of  the  United  States^  that  a  person  be  condemned  to  two  years' 
imprisonment  for  the  flrst  offense,  and  three  for  the  second;  that  the 
appointment  of  Territorial  officers  be  in  the  hands  of  the  governor, 
with  advice  and  consent  of  the  Commission,  and  that  a  law  be  enacted 
preventing  immigration  of  people  seeking  immunity  from  crime  under 
cover  of  religion.  It  also  recommends  a  constitutioual  amendment  pro- 
hibiting i>olygamy.  A  law  should  be  passed  granting  to  a  board,  con- 
sisting of  the  governor,  the  Commission,  and  the  secretar}'  of  the  Ter- 
ritoiy,  power  to  apportion  Salt  Lake  City  into  aldermanic  and  council- 
manic  districts,  and  there  should  be  annual  revisioi  of  registrations. 

MINORITY    REPORT. 

This  report  embraces  two  subjects,  polygamy  and  public  lands. 
After  a  long  discussion  on  polygamy,  showing  that  it  is  forbidden  by 
the  law  of  nature,  a  statement  is  made  of  the  various  hiws  enacted  by 
Congress  against  it.  As  an  example  of  their  eilicaey,  it  is  asserte<l 
that  daring  the  years  from  1802  to  1875  there  were  no  convictions  for 
polygamy,  though  crimes  were  rife;  from  1875  to  1^84  there  were  only 
two;  the  reasons  given  being  that  courts  wore  i)owerless  to  reject  or 
ohaUeoge  jurors,  and  that  the  jurors  refused  to  convict.  The  etl'ect  of 
tUs  was  to  strengthen  the  Mormons  in  their  belief  that  as  a  religious 
tenet  polygamy  would  be  protected  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States*  This  was  corrected  by  the  ruling  of  the  United  States  Su- 
t  Court  and  the  Territorial  district  court,  that  it  belonged  to  the 
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inherent  power  of  the  court  to  provide  itself  with  a  jury,  when  neoea- 
sary ;  since  then  there  have  been  twenty-one  convictions  (from  18S4  to 
1889).  As  to  voters  not  being  disbarred  from  the  polls  for  religions 
convictions  the  report  recommends  that  polygamy  by  constitutional 
amendment  be  absolutely  prohibited  forever. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

The  governor,  in  his  rei)ort  for  1889,  states  that  all  land  is  nnder 
S]):inish  or  Mexican  grants,  and  no  owner  is  required  to  present  hiB 
claim.  All  grants  of  surveyor-general  were  confirmed  before  1872,  and 
ono  only  since.  The  titles  being  unsettled,  the  governor  recommends  a 
h'rnitation  of  time  for  presentation  of  grants  and  a  special  tribunal  foi 
heiiring  them  and  settling  the  title. 

Much  disappointment  is  felt  in  the  Territory  at  its  non-ndmittanoett 
a  State,  and  the  governor  argues  against  the  idea  that  New  Mexico 
is  not  prepared  for  statehood.  It  has  elected  legislatures  for  fortj 
years;  the  ratio  of  illiteracy  is  decreasing;  there  are  many  public 
and  private  schools ;  the  character  of  the  native  Mexican  i>opnlatioD 
is  conservative  and  reliable.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1883  was 
134,141 ;  the  present  number  is  estimated  by  the  governor  as  a  little 
under  200,000.  Eegistered  voters  number  42,098.  The  assessed  valae 
of  property  in  the  Territory  in  1888  was  $45,690,723,  and  estimates  for 
1889  show  a  moderate  increase. 

Tlie  rain-fall  this  year  is  reported  as  less  than  half  of  the  avera|>e) 
and  tlie  rivers  are  lowered,  tlie  governor  claims,  by  the  system  of  irri« 
gation  practiced  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Tlie  system  of  azequinas  is  recommended  only  for  narrow  belt«,  and  if 
insuflicient  for  large  areas  of  laud.  That  which  seems  most  suitaUe  ii 
the  reservoir  system.  The  Rio  Grande  is  at  present  practically  diy, 
and  private  companies  in  numbers  are  formed  for  the  purpose  of  iirig*' 
tion. 

The  scarcity  of  water,  though  affecting  crops  in  some  parts,  has  aot 
done  so  much  damage  as  was  feared.  Wheat  and  other  grains  woe 
harvested  too  early  to  be  aflTected.  There  is  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  foreign  grapes  have  been  in- 
tro<luced  and  are  cultivated  in  Mesella  Valley. 

The. stock  business  is  in  a  depressed  condition  from  over-supply;  stiD 
there  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle. 

The  high  price  of  wool  gives  new  impetus  to  sheep  raising,  and  Ae 
grade  of  sheep  is  improving. 

MINING. 

The  greatest  interest  of  the  Territory  are  the  mines,  which  are  woikd 
on  a  large  scale,  new  ones  constantly  being  opened.  Lead  would  be 
favorably  affected  by  doing  away  with  the  free  introduction  of 
lead  ores  from  Mexico.    The  expense  of  obtaining  nuHeral 
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•hoold  be  reduced,  as  it  is  so  large  i\s  to  deter  inauy  persons  from  on- 
dertaking  the  business.  Goal  mines  are  large  and  successfully  worked. 
The  undeveloped  resources  of  New  Mexico  indeed  now  largely  surpass 
in  coal,  mineral,  grazing,  and  agricultural  land,  those  of  any  other  State 
or  Territory  of  the  Union. 

BDUCATIOX. 

Education  is  constantly  improving.  The  school  law  is  defective  in 
not  providing  a  Territorial  superintendent,  and  there  is  also  a  lack  in 
the  school  fund.  The  number  of  pupils  at  public  schools  is  16,803 ; 
teachers,  48G;  ]43schoolsare  taught  in  English  ;  lOG  taught  in  Spauish; 
95  with  both.  The  governor  urges  an  immedi«ate  sale  of  some  portion 
of  the  school  lands  to  form  a  school  fund,  such  lands  being  now  reserved 
ftom  sale  until  New  Mexico  becomes  a  State. 

Among  the  Indians,  the  Navajoes  are  constantly  increasing  in  wealth. 
Their  population  numbers  21,000,  and  is  increasing.  They  have  a  largQ 
amount  of  live-stock,  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  The  Pueblos  have  not 
changed  their  peaceable  and  orderly  life,  and  Indian  schools  are  nourish- 
ing. The  governor  urges  the  education  of  the  most  promising  Indian 
popils  in  medicine,  and  thinks  there  should  be  a  good  Indian  physician 
in  each  of  the  Pueblo  villages  and  in  each  reservation. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Five  new  buildings  were  provided  for  by  the  last  legislature:  The 
University  of  New  Mexico  at  Albuquerque,  the  New  Mexico  School  of 
Mines  at  Sorocco,  the  New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum  at  Liis  Vegas,  the 
Agricultural  College  and  Agricultural  Station  of  New  Mexico  at  Las 
Cmces.  As  require<l,  the  people  of  the  locality  conveyed  to  the  Terri- 
tory tlic  necessiiry  land,  ranging  from  5  to  100  acres.  Trustees  have  al- 
ready been  npi)ointed,  and  building  will  commence  when  sufficient 
amounts  have  accrued  from  taxation ;  but  the  support  is  largely  de- 
pendent on  grants  of  land  from  Congress  when  New  Mexico  becomes 
A  State.  The  governor  urges  that  steps  be  taken  for  the  preservation 
of  the  governor's  palace  at  Santa  F6,  as  it  is  a  most  interesting  and 
venerable  structure. 

ASIZONA. 

The  governor,  in  his  report  for  1889  states  that  the  population  of  the 
Territory  in  1883  was  82,1)CC.  The  registered  vote  in  1888  was  11,538; 
an  increase  from  188G  of  711.  The  estimated  poi)ulatio]i  is  now  G0.948; 
the  loss  being  due  to  the  exodus  of  the  mining  population  since  1882. 
The  Mormons  in  Arizona  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  vote  in  a  body 
as  they  think  the  interest  ol  their  church  demands.  They  are  in  num- 
ber about  8,000. 

The  goveriwr  urges  the  re-establishment  ol'  the  act  dialianchising 
the  Monuous,  whom  he  regiirds  as  a  dangerous  element  in  the  Ter- 
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I      The  taxable  property  atiioants  to  $20,575,693,  now  raised  to  030,0 
by  the  Territorial  board  of  equalization.    The  indebtednesi*  amounts  t9 
$752,0(M),  at  au  average  interest  of  8  x)er  cent.    The  governor  w*V^ 
thoritj^  to  Issue  fifty-year  bonds,  at  interest  estimated  imi  to  e\ 
per  cent.    He  also  asks  that  counties  and  cities  may  borrow  fmin  sk 
Territory  enough  to  pay  off  their  debts  and  pay  the  same  rate  oe  tl^0 
Territory  pays.    The  saving  thus  made  would  amount  to  $90,000  an- 
iiually. 

ULSTD  ENTRIES. 

The  acreage  is  500,798.15,  value  $90,081,25.  The  governor  does  not 
approve  the  enforcement  of  the  "irrigation  law,"  and  eoggests  IhH 
the  land  la^  be  supplemented  by  a  provision  permitting  the  settler  til 
give  half  his  laud,  and  to  pay  $5  per  acre  for  wat^r  right  on  the  remain- 
ing half,  with  yearly  payment  of  $3  for  dams.  The  deKert  land  lav 
alone  is  suitable  to  Arizona^  and  he  advises  granting  these  hiuil^ta 
Arizona  as  swamp  lands  are  given  to  other  Stales. 

I  LAND  GRANTS. 

The  governor  urges  settlement  of  land  grants  now  befora  dmgmtf 
and  pronounces  the  Feral ta  grant  a  fraud.  He  aUo  advocatee  a  stB** 
vey  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Kailroad  lands* 

The  commerce  of  Arizona  is  much  hampered  by  lack  of  railroad  ficfl* 
ities,  prohibitory  rates,  and  charges  for  building  materials,  and  it  f»  ad- 
vised that  power  be  given  the  Territory  to  subsidize  two  uortlierD  mid 
southern  railroads  through  the  Territory,  by  which  immense  besalti 
would  be  conferred.  There  are  at  present  1^096.327  miles  of  railroad tfl 
the  Territory. 

Agriculture  and  horticulture  are  largely  held  back  alaa  bylaekrf 
railway  facilities;  it  is  impossible  to  Und  consumption  for  whac  is  i0V 
raised,  there  beinguo  method  of  transporting  the  crops.  Fmlt  eoltitfl^ 
especially  of  grapes  and  figs,  is  increasing. 

Stock-raising,  though  it  has  declined  steadily  since  1885,  fa  itill  tnij 
second  in  industrial  importance  to  mining  industry,   t^ 
Arizona  beiBg  especially  adapted  for  the  former,     The  I' 
18  improving  steadily,  through  the  introduction  of  bulls  of  g:ood  btood. 

Mining  has  had  a  healthy  gmwth  in  the  last  year,  and  prospediof 
has  largely  increased.  The  industry  is  held  back  somewhat  by  tbf  IlilS 
of  sufficient  transportation  facilities. 

The  value  of  gold  mined  for  1888  was  $850,000;  silver^  tSSfiyOOO;  i 
slight  increase  in  gold  and  decrease  in  silver.  The  governor  aajop^ 
that  the  mining  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  require  for  each  U» 
tion  or  redocation  a  shaft  10  feet  dee]>  w  ithin  ninety  dajrs.  His  «*• 
recommends  legislation  for  mill-site  reservoirs.        *  _ 

Arizona  has  a  large  area  of  forest,  principally  pine,  spruce^  ydtofl 
and  red  juniper,  also  walnut,  oak,  and  ash  mesquite,  and  iroQj|H 
Saw*mill8  exist  along  the  line  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  R^iflH 
hot  ^^lack  of  transportation  ^  preveuts  prodnction  up  to  their  caffBH 
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The  governor  urges  sale  of  timber  from  Government  land,  lumber  now 
coming  from  Washington  Territory. 

The  Bcliool  system  is  liberally  carried  oat,  and  the  attendance  is  good. 
The  Territorial  University  is  in  process  of  construction.  The  governor 
desires  that  Congress  should  permit  the  Territory  to  control  the  school 
lands  under  reasonable  restrictions  as  fast  as  public  surveys  are  ex- 
tended over  them,  many  sections  now  being  farmed  and  the  Territory 
receiving  nothing. 

The  labor  supply  is  equal  to  the  demand.  Wages  range  from  $1.50 
to  $6.50  a  day. 

There  are  no  Indian  troubles  since  the  removal  of  Geronimo. 

Tlie  governor  advocates  the  reduction  in  size  of  the  Indian  reserva- 
tion, especially  San  Carlos,  and  urges  that  that  part  south  of  the  Gila 
be  cut  off  from  the  reservation. 

As  there  are  no  public  buildings  in  the  Territory  large  rents  are  paid, 
amounting  to  $10,410  per  annum.  The  governor  suggests  the  erection 
of  public  buildings  at  Tucson,  Phoenix,  and  Prescott. 

An  appropriation  for  the  building  of  artesian  wells  is  advocated ; 
also  that  Congress  should  allow  franchise  to  the  citizens  of  the  Terri- 
tory for  election  of  President  and  to  allow  their  Delegate  a  vote  in 
Oongress. 

The  governor  discusses  the  validity  of  the  acts  of  the  legislature 
after  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  days,  and  asks  that  appropriate  action 
be  taken  by  Congress,  since  upon  the  legality  of  this  depends  most  of 
the  laws  of  Arizona.  The  Secretary  joins  in  the  recommendation  on 
this  point  most  earnestly.  The  affairs  of  Arizona  are  in  a  very  unsat- 
isfiBMStory  condition  because  of  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  validity  of 
the  laws  including  even  those  for  collecting  a  revenue  for  itB  Territorial 
govemment. 

The  governor  also  asks  that  he  be  given  the  power  of  removal  for 
oanse,  which  was  dropped  out  of  the  code  by  the  code  commission 
under  his  predecessor,  and  that  militia  law  be  re-established. 

There  is  no  appropriation  bill  for  1888-1800,  except  the  one  depending 
upon  the  validity  of  the  sixty-day  opinion.  The  militia  act  and  Mor- 
mon test  oath  are  in  the  governor's  judgment  essential  to  the  good 
gOTeroment  of  Arizona. 

Instances  as  to  the  eiTect  of  his  want  of  power  of  removal  are  that  of 
the  enperintendent  of  the  Territorial  prison,  who  is  acting  in  violation 
of  law  in  allowing  prison  convicts  to  work  for  private  persons  outside 
of  the  wall,  and  he  is  powerless  to  remove  him.  The  commissioners  of 
the  insane  asylum,  upon  the  Governor's  refusing  to  blindly  sign  warrants 
for  the  expense  of  asylum,  have  failed  to  do  their  duty. 

The  governor  asks  an  appropriation  of  $3,500  and  $2,500  for  salaries 
for  governor  and  secretary,  the  amounts  now  allowed  of  $2,G00  and 
11,800  being  inadequate  compensation  for  the  services  which  these  of- 
\  are  lequired  to  perform. 
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THE  MARITIME  CANAL  COMPANY  OF  NICARAGUA. 

The  report  of  this  company  liad  uot  been  received  up  to  the  time  of 
this  report,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  corporation  has  been  organ- 
ized and  has  commenced  work  under  it«  charter.  The  report  will  be 
forwarded  to  Congress  in  due  time  on  form  heretofore  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
All  of  which  is  most  resi)ectlully  submitted. 

John  W.  Noble, 

Secretary, 
To  the  President. 
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REPORT  OR  TOE  COMMISSIONER  OP  THE  GENERAL  LAND 

OFFICE. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Washington^  D.  C,  Sept^iber  17, 1889, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  Kubinit  for  your  consideration  the 
annual  re]>ort  of  the  transuetions  of  the  General  Land  Office  for  the 
fiacal  .year  ending:  June  30, 1889. 

Co  the  1st  of  June,  1889,  the  resignation  of  Hon.  S.  M.  Stockslager, 
as  Commissioner,  was  duly  accepted,  whereupon,  bein^  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  bureau  have  devolved 
opou  me  as  Acting  Coiuniissioner  from  that  date. 

This  report  therefore  covers  the  doings  of  the  General  Land  Office 
fi>r  eleven  months  under  the  administration  of  my  predecessor  and  only 
one  month  under  my  own  manajLcement 

Entering  upon  my  duties  as  Acting  Commissioner  I  found  mysell 
eonfronted  with  an  enormous  amount  of  unfinished  business  left  over 
llroin  former  administrations  in  all  the  divisions  of  the  office.  This 
neat  accumulation  of  official  work  in  arrears  I  found  to  result  partly 
nom  the  constantly  increasing  returns  of  the  one  hundred  and  seven 
loeal  laud  offices  in  the  several  public  land  States  and  Territories,  which 
has  been  met  by  no  corresponding  increase  of  clerical  force,  and  in  great 
part  also  by  the  prevalence  in  the  otTice  of  mistaken  methods  and  prac- 
ftioee,  which,  in  my  judgment,  had  the  i'ffect  of  obstructing  rather  than 
facilitating  the  pro])er  transaction  of  business.  I  found  that  much  time 
was  ex])ended  in  the  performance  of  what  may  be  termed  mere  "  divis- 
ion work,**  or  work  considered  proper  for  the  internal  management  of 
the  different  divisions,  or  consumed  in  work  of  a  merely  preliminary 
character  as  introductory  to  the  important  work  on  hand,  or  in  useless 
guards  against  im])robable  or  ini])0ssible  irregularities,  instead  of  being 
omploye<l  in  efficient  work  directly  applied  for  the  ])rompt  examination 
aaa  rapid  disposition  of  the  cases  arising.  Thus  a  large  number  of 
derks  were  employed  in  the  performance  of  duties,  laborious  and  intri- 
cate, which  in  no  manner  quickened  the  final  disposition  of  business. 
On  the  contrary,  1  consider  it  as  the  true  policy  for  the  General  Land 
OiOce  to  diseartl  all  unnecessary  work,  all  roundabout  methods  of  pro- 
oedarei  in  seeking  the  desired  practical  results,  namely,  final  examiua- 
tions  and  patents,  in  the  shortest  time  an<l  by  the  most  direct  methods 
yoosible  oonsiBtent  with  the  proper  execution  of  the  laws.  Any  method, 
yfaotiee,  or  proceeding  inc^onsisteut  with  such  a  policy  is  objectionable 
and  should  be  discarded. 
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Upon  assuming  tbe  duties  of  Actiog  Coiriinissianer  I  was  tnaJrni. 
by  you  to  institute  a  careful  iuquiry  irrto  tbe  existing  metho 
business  in  the  several  divisions  of  tbe  bureau,  ixud  to  make  sut  m  .  i.^*i| 
therein  as  would  expedite  as  much  as  possible  the  ^ua]  dtspodiUofl 
cases  pending  for  examination. 

Acting  upon  tbe  instructions  so  received  I  found,  upon  an  cxaii 
tion  of  the  records,  that  during  tbe  four  yeara  of  the  prior 
istration  of  the  bureau  there  had  been  an  increase  over  the 
accumulation  of  one  hundred  and  five  thousand  cases  awaiting  i 
Inquiring  into  the  history  of  this  unprecedented  andembarrassiiif  dm* 
dition  of  tbiufrs  1  discovered,  among  other  obvious  causes  IbendbTy 
that  on  April  3, 1885,  the  following  order  had  been  isaned: 


Onlor.l 
at 


Lit 


Department  ov  thk  iNTBRxoTt,  Gf.kcrax*  Land  Ornct, 

Final  Aciiotj  in  this  ofiico  upon  all  entries  of  the  pal»lic  IftiiclH,  except  pririt4  at! 
entries  and  nnoh  scrip  Ii>cation«  fki^  are  not  depondt^nt  upon  act«  nf  «etttetiifiDl  lad 
cnltivntiou,  i«  suspended  in  ibe  foUow  in;:  localities,  viz  : 

All  westoftbo  rtrst  gnidt>  uiLTidian  west,  in  Kansas:  »I1  wc*t  of  range  17 
Nebr;iBk.i;  thf^  win de  of  Colorado,  cxcppt  lands  iti  tbo  lat*^  Ut©  m««r%ii!Mii 
Dukot^f  Idabo,  L^tah,  Wa»hins;ton  Terntory,  }\qw  Mexiro,  Montanii,  V 
Nevada,  and  tbut  portion  of  Minnt^sola  north  of  the  ind43ninity  limiU  oi 
Facitio  railroad  and  east  of  tbo  indemnity  limita  of  St*  PauV  Minneapolis  : 
itoba  railroad. 

In  addition  final  action  In  this  office  ^ni  be  suspended  npon  all  tiiii1i«r  eer 
der  tbe  act  of  Juno  3,  1878;  alao  upon  all  caaes  of  desert-laud  eiitrtow 
Very  respectfully, 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  the  foregoing  order  the  claims  of  oar  i 
settlers  npon  public  lauds  were  arbitrarily  suspended  and  their  n 
ment  indefinitely  postponed  without  authority  of  law  or  departiDr;  ^^ 
approval  to  support  it. 

This  attempted  nullification  of  the  laud  laws,  so  far  as  the  ooi3!<N»' 
plated  final  action  on  claims  is  coucverned,  wa.s  receiv^^d  with  mtUgoa- 
tion,  and,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  excited  nnivcr&al  compbtil 
from  all  portions  of  the  country,  led  to  the  accun  i  of  unactjosHd 

claims  to  a  burden^sooie  extent  in  the  General  L:  so,  and  groiilj 

discouraged  settlements  upon  the  public  domain. 

On  December  3,  WSOy  the  Commissioner  issued  a  fnrtiier  otAff^\ 
follows; 

DierARTMKKT  OF  Ttm  INTKRIOB, 

Jfiuhington,  IK  C.«  De^gmk^Xl 
Tbe  order  of  April  3,  1885,  is  modified  as  followa: 

Tbe  Commissioner  will  certify  to  and  requeiit  tbe  iaane  of  pAtdaU  ttpoo  ftU  i 
not  snbject  to  reasonable  doubt'  viz  : 

(1)  lu  contest.^  wbero  tbe  rigtita  of  successful  p:irtie6  hare  btMMi  establimh^d. 

(2)  Wbere  examinationa  have  been  made  by  Government  ageuts  aod  no  (fHA^i 
pears. 

(3)  Homestead  entries  where  o%4dence  of  rosideuco,  improvemdota^  And  eoUii 
have  been  establisbed  according  to  law. 

And  a  board  to  consist  of  tbe  Assi»tmit  ComDitattiooer,  ehlef  c]«rk| 
derkf  la  herebjr  orgimixed  to  pass  upon  and  report  said  caae«  to  ihm  Cai 

Wji.  a.  J.  8^M 
Cifmm 

The  foregoing  order,  while  professing  to  be  a  moiliflcation  of  ti»i 
mer  order  of  suspension,  imposed  additional  methods  of  delay  iidi 
ously  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  settler. 

Jt  must  be  conceded  that  in  all  the  cases  enomeratod  in  the  i 
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order  Um  law  absolutely  entitled  tbe  claimant  to  hit*  patent  in  da©  coarse 

•  ithoiit  any  additiouiil  condition  or  intervening  obstacles 

lU     A  elaimant  could  show  no  biglier  riglitto  a  patent  for 

litH  laud  tiian  that  estublislied  by  a  suceessfiil  coute-st.    This  was  some 

tirae  before  tbe  present  Divi8ion  of  Contests  (H)  was  organized,  and 

when  all  contests  were  primarily  decided  by  trusted  examiners  to  whom 

^e  dnty  wassRaigned  and  nltimately  determined  by  the  Commissioner, 

r,  apou  appeal,  by  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior.    Yet,  as  will  be  seen» 

be  claimant's  rights  in  many  cases,  after  years  of  vexatious  delay  and 

after  being  so  eRtablishedi  was  subject  to  still  further  hindrance  of  an 

^'  '^liuation  before  a  special  board,  organized  oatside  of  any  legal  pro- 

:i  for  its  existence,  before  which  the  final  decisions  of  the  highest 

uiDanal  known  to  the  department  wore  to  be  reviewed  and  passed 

upon  as  to  their  true  import  and  ettect  before  the  entries  could  be  put 

into  actual  conrae  of  patenting. 

Even  after  the  claimant^  by  rei>ort  of  a  goveniment  agent,  had  been 

t  d  fVom  all  suspicion  of  fnmd,  his  case  was  subject  to  the  addi- 

.1  lay  of  an  examination  by  this  special  board  before  the  Com - 

oner  would  rerjuest  the  issuing  of  a  patent  thereon. 

.  I  view  of  this  attempted  suspension  of  proceedings  called  for  under 

the  laws  of  Congress,  and  the  complete  paralysis  existing  in  theUoueral 

Laud  OlTice  by  reason  of  those  nnai;tborized  and  obstrnctive  measures, 

Secretary  Lamar,  evidentlj'  realizing  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  on 

April  0,  ISSOj  issued  to  Commissioner  Sparks  the  following  order: 

r>n  tii#»rW  of  A|>Ht,  !>*»'.'»,  (I'i  X..  O.,  IM,)  you  issned  tUcs  follow inj^  or*Ter  [berethoSco- 
r  ^if"  April  a,  la*^,  a«  In  r»»|fivea]. 

it  the  time  of  ita  pi  n  has  ceuscd  to 

!•  ijuu,     »u   y-KoT  sii"^'^  **^^^'«' *  fill  iu  I ,  i»uil  involvio;;  in  a 

►  r,  I*  imiocotit  ami  guil  rit'st  and  dislioncst.     Wlul**  I 

of  the  strioteHt  vi;.;  >  prevent,  by  all  the  ajrenrir^ 

m  of  frandiiloutoF  wFouj^ful  land  claims,  jot|  wliou  the 

\<*\Y  no  Hn!>*«tiuUinl  cvidpno^  of  fraud  or  wrong,  Uuueht 

I  ill  roport  or  nunuj^H. 
will  proceed  in  the 
...rj  ,., -,,...,  ..*..i.i»  .....V,..  H,^  ,,,,,io  '  ;.i.w,.  .,..-i^,  ,.,...i  by  it. 

^e^oing  order  of  the  honorable  Secretary  unlocked  an  enor* 

n  t  of  business  that  had  been  jiccumu latin jg;  for  more  than 

fi  r  in  the  (Teneral  Land  Cilice,  relieved  tbe  settlers  on  the 

•m  the  consequences  of  a  sweej>ini^'  condemnation  made 

e,  and  was  hailed  with  general  satisfaction* 

this  order  of  revocation,  however,  another  order,  appar- 

ed  by  the  same  spirit  of  procrastination,  was  issued  by 

oner,  dated  November  U9,  188D,  which  [)ractically  accom- 

..cime  dilatory  purpose  as  its  predecessor,  before  adverted  to, 


follows: 


Offi!«rl 

It  bav  = 

of  ' 

I: 

a-   . 

r 


Department  of  the  Interior* 

Gmwal  Land  Offietr^  November  29,  t8S6» 

'  and  proper  dittpatvb  of  the  bushir>«M  nf 

[Mjf<*  IV  »livlHton  in  ibw  nature  of  a  nniir4 

MJii,  bomcH!-  .  T, 

ind  design    i  • 

-,...,     ,,  riiploydi*  <"i  ,  i  II 

I  with  tiM  pproval  ol  ih«^ 

M  rv<MH  K;r  iLjti  a  teropuiHry 

>i0  uuul  nk  in^iuiikiii^iii  Mliiiii  ihcieaf  shaU  U»  duly  ap|iomtcd  aad  qual(- 


L.  Q.   t*.    IjlMARi 

Secretary. 


Wm.  a.  J.  SrARicg, 

CQmmisitioncr, 


( 
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This  order  entirely  changed  the  uniform  custom  that  had  prevailed 
in  the  General  Land  Office  in  the  examination  and  diHi)0.sal  of  cases 
ever  siucje  it^  organization  in  1812,  and,  as  the  result  has  shown,  intro- 
duced an  unbusiness-like  and  dilatory  adjunct  to  the  working  muchhierj 
of  tlie  office. 

In  the  Public  Lauds  Division,  to  which  all  agnoultaral  entries  pri- 
marily go,  each  honu'stead,  timber-culture,  and  desert-land  case,  in  it8 
pr(>])or  order,  is  assigned  to  an  experiencetl  and  competent  clerk,  wbo 
examines  all  proof  submitted,  ami,  if  it  he  found  that  the  entr^'Diau  has 
made  a  substantial  compliance  with  the  laws  of  Congi'ess  and  the  re^ru- 
lations  of  the  department  in  good  fiiith,  the  case  is  marked  "approvetl" 
and  sent  to  the  llecorder's  Division  for  patenting,  where  the  patent  is 
written  up,  recorded,  and  transmitted  to  the  i)ateutee  in  its  order.  If 
the  proofs  are  found  defective  in  any  material  respect  the  case  is  sus- 
pended until,  by  correspondence  with  the  local  land  otlico,  the  defect 
can  be  cured  by  additional  proof  or  other  proceedings  bad  when  neces- 
sary. 

The  practice  of  the  office  now  is,  and  always  should  have  been,  not  to 
cancel  an  entry  or  hold  it  in  suspension  u|)on  merely  technical  grounds, 
or  upon  mere  suspicion  of  fraud,  but  to  determine  every  case  upon  ita 
real  merits  in  a  spirit  liberal  to  the  extent  of  the  law,  the  bona  fides  of 
the  settler  being  presumed*  unless  evidence  to  the  coutrarj'  ap]>ear& 
If  it  be  a  preemption  ease,  after  being  posted  in  the  Public  Land^ Di- 
vision, it  is  sent  to  the  rre-emption  Division,  where  it  goes  throngh  a 
similar  process,  and  if  approved  is  forwarded  to  the  Kecorder'd  Di- 
vision, to  be  disposed  of  by  patent  in  the  usual  course.  In  this  wav, 
and  under  this  mode  of  procedure,  cases  formerly  were  and  are  now  dis- 
posed of  in  this  office  with  reasoimble  promptitude. 

During  the  existence  of  the  lioard  of  Keview,  however,  all  homestead, 
pre-emption,  desert-land,  and  timber-culture  cases,  it  will  be  observed, 
after  being  examined  as  before  stated,  were  sent  to  that  division  and 
assigned  to  a  clerk  for  examination  de  novo.  The  clerk  who  took  the 
(iase  was  often  inexperienced  in  the  business,  and  not  specially  qaali- 
tied  in  other  respects  for  the  task. 

It  sometimes  hai)pened  that  the  case  was  given  to  some  young  female 
clerk  to  make  examinations  requiring  the  exercise  of  legal  knowledge 
and  experienci'd  judgment  in  deducing  the  real  facts  from  a  mass  of 
conflicting  evid<?nce  submitted  for  review. 

It  is  part  of  the  history  ot  this  office  that  by  some  of  these  clerks, 
in  reaching  their  conclusions,  the  decisions  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  parallel  cases,  and  in  some  instances  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  have  been  overlooked  or  disw- 
gard'Ml.  Their  conclusion  \\]um  the  salient  points  involved  in  the  exami- 
nation were  noted  upon  a  sheet  oi"  j)apcr,  or  tablet,  contain ing  a  large 
number  of  cases,  and  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  for  his  insitectinn. 
Necessarily,  the  examination  by  the  Commissioner  was  a  perfuncwiy 
and  imperfect  one,  as  he  couhl  nol  himself  review  the  evidence  in  w 
many  cases,  and  was  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  facts  found  therein  Iff 
his  clerks. 

15y  this  exceedingly  su])erficial  i>rocess  the  decisions  of  com])eteBt 
clerks  in  the  Public  Lands  and  pre-emption  divisions  were  oltenff*t 
aside  by  the  precarious  decisions  of  these  reviewing  clerks,  many  of 
whom,  it  may  in  nioih^ation  be  said,  were  not  specially  competent  fv 
the  work  they  undertook  to  perform. 

r>iit  said  lioard  of  Ileview  did  answer  what  would  appear  toh«« 
been  a  sx)ecilic  and  defined  purpose,  namely,  that  of  greatly  hindeiini 
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the  detennination  of  cases,  causing  tbcir  indefinite  pendency  in  the 
General  Land  Office. 

On  the.  lat  of  June  last,  when  I  entered  npon  my  present  duties,  re- 

Sardine  this  Board  of  Keviow  as  unnecessary  and  obstructive  to  the 
ue  course  of  business,  and  acting  under  your  instructions,  I  deter- 
mined to  dispense  with  the  incumbrance  at  the  earliest  day  practicable. 
I  found  tliat  on  that  day  there  was  an  accumulation  of  between  17,000 
and  18,000  cases  in  that  division  awaiting  examination,  but  1  succeeded 
in  so  reorganizing  its  mode  of  doing  business  that  by  the  Gth  day  of 
July  following  the  entire  mass  of  pending  cases  was  fully  disposed  of, 
anil  I  thereupon,  with  your  approval,  issued  the  following  order: 

DkPARTMKNT  Ol'  THE  INTEUIOR, 

ncneral  Land  Office^  Jul  if  «,  1889. 
Onlor.) 

Division  O  of  thin  onico  wiU  l>ocliscoiitiuue(l  tUiHday,  aud  the  work  herotol'oro  tlono 
in  said  division  win  bu  porfuriued  in  tlitMli vision  t-o  wliicli  tho  same  primarily  lio- 
longed,  OS  dirooted  by  the  order  of  June  3,  ISc^J. 

•  Wm.  M.  Stokk, 

Acting  Commissioner. 
Approved : 

JOUX  W.  NOBLRy 

Secretary, 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  benefits  already  derived  from  the  foregoing 
and  other  clianges  in  the  working  methods  oi*  the  otlice,  1  submit  the 
following  statements  by  way  of  comparison. 

The  annual  reports  nmde  by  former  Commissioners  show  the  total 
number  of  patents  issued  for  agricultural  lands  during  the  years  named, 
as  follows : 

Fifloal  year  ondinfi^  Juno  30,  1^36 19,P86 

FiscHl  year  ondinK  Jnuo  :iO,  1^87 :>4,r)r>8 

Fiacal  year  ending  Juno  30,  ItiSd 47,lrH) 

Total  for  three  years 91,6^ 

Averaging  30,541  iwr  year,  or  an  average  of  2,545  i^ev  month. 

The  total  number  of  agricultural  patents  issued  for  tlie  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  ,  1889,  is  70,141.  During  the  Urst  eleven  montlis  of  Unit 
yeoTi  ander  the  former  methods  of  work,  there  were  issued  of  snid  total 
o3|618  patents,  being  a  monthly  average  of  4,vS74,  while  during  the 
month  of  June  of  said  year,  under  the  new  methods,  there  were  issued 
lGyfi23  patents,  a  most  gratifying  increase  over  the  former  management. 
To  still  further  illustrato  the  successful  worldngs  of  the  otlice  under 
present  management,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  notwithstanding 
the  reduction  of  clerical  force  during  the  months  of  July  and  August 
of  the  present  year,  by  leaves  of  absence  to  wliich  tht*  rlerks  aiv  enti- 
tled, sickness,  aud  other  Ciiuses  usiudly  occurring  and  unavoidable  in 
these  months  of  the  year,  agricultural  patents  W(*ro  issui'd  as  follows : 
July,  7,423;  August,  0,4vS0.  Adding  to  these  tlu'  issue  of  June  last,  ;is 
above  given,  10,523,  we  have  the  total  for  three  montlis  of  ;>;),lLMj,  or  an 
average  of  11,142  i)er  month,  This  product  will  be  largely  iiuTcased 
by  the  return  to  duty  of  clerks  heretofore  absent. 

The  reason  which  actuated  the  former  Commissioner  in  resorting  to 
the  extreme  measures  of  sus])ension  and  dehiy,  heretofore  spoken  of, 
may  probably  l)e  found  in  the  fact  of  his  unwarranted  and  unfortunate 
■ospicion  that  a  wide-spread  syst^^m  of  i'mud  ]>r(*vailed  among  claimants 
OP  the  public  domain,  re(|uiring  prompt  and  heroic  renuMly.  It  is  emi- 
neatly  proiier  in  this  connection  that  liis  own  language  be  ciuoted. 
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too  and  11^ 


lu  bis  report  for  the  fiscal  year  eudcsd  Jane  30, 18S5,  criticising  I 
pre-emptiou  laws,  page  70,  the  Commissioner  says: 

The  proportiou  of  fraudulent  filmgs  to  ih^  totnl  niitnln-^r  of  fiTinrts  rnar!^  ntjtt  r»| 
quUlied  miky  bo  eatimatcil  in  romid  nufn 
syateui  serves  tbe  speculative  interest,  < ' 

mining  interest,  and  the  water-con  troUi  1114  mn  ir  m.  mi  at  vm-  l^j^^i  <ji  m  hm^  run 
of  actaal  Bettlers,  acoordinf;  as  tit©  piirpo-ie  of  its  luio  i»  apemUatioEi  or  monnpolj. 

In  discassiug  the  subject  of  eommated  homeetoi&ds,  page  11^ 
Commissioner  says : 

The  proportion  of  friiudalent  oatries  of  ttus  kind  can  (>o  nioro  ooiurJj  o«(l8iil«4] 
the  wliole  number  of  such  entries  than  in  any  otber  luunncr. 

Speaking  of  the  "five-year  homesteads ''  he  says: 

The  Average  proportion  of  franduloot  en  tries  msde  for  firo-y^tZB*  tteltlonwoTbiP^ 
timatcd  at  about  40  per  oontt 

On  page  73,  in  regaixi  to  the  timber-calture  law,  he  says: 

The  pFoiYortion  of  totoLlj  fraadolent  entries  under  this  act  ui  eaiiiniilcd  ^  90 1 
contt 

On  page  48  of  said  report  the  Commissioner  says: 

At  tbe  oiitfif^t  of  my  administration  I  wa«  confronti?d  w.ti,  -...^i 
tb&t  the  piiblitj  doriiaiii  was  boin^y  made  a  jirey  of  nn 
worst  forms  of  land  monopoly  through  systematic  frai 
nndtir  tbe  public  land  laws. 

This  wholesale  arraigfnment  of  claimants  on  the  public  d^>* 
not  have  been  made  without  the  most  conclasive  evidenc 
It  contains  in  express  terms,  without  discrimination  and  \ 
lion,  a  charge  of  the  gravest  character  ati:aiust  these  h 
ageous  pioneers  of  our  advancing  civilization  well  *    ' 
lenge  the  credulity  of  the  lowest  order  of  American  i 

This  astounding  condition  of  things,  as  viewed  from  the  ^tmiidpoM 
of  the  honorable  Commissioner,  may  or  may  not  have  existed  dictalT 
his  administration,  but  it  affords  me  infinite  pleasure  ta  fiifonn  JW 
that  during  my  more  than  four  months  of  intimate  conuerfion  wf!h  !i^ 
duties  of  this  office  I  have  found  no  evidence  of  general  1 
the  part  of  our  western  settlers^  and  have  failed  to  di^co 
eral  system  of  fraud  prevailing  upon  the  government  in  rcfe 
tbe  public  domain.  Instances  of  attempt43d  fraud  are  to  be  < 
bot  justice  requires  me  to  say  that  they  are  exceedingly  rare  s 
bly  exceptional.    I  speak  now  of  the  individual  settlen 

That  fraudulent  tilings  under  the  different  acts  of  (Jotifcteasl 
been  made  and  may  hereafter  be  made  it  is  unnc  -    *     deiiT|  I 

HO  far  as  I  am  advised,  such  cases  are  confined  t^  lr1«^'l 

rate  and  others,  operating  in  theiut^^restof  a*: 
agents  appointed  by  authority  of  Congress  h 

located  under  your  administration  that  these  cuibrya  iiaud>*,  it  i»  U- 
lieved,  will  be  vigilantly  watched,  detected,  and  succe&sfitlJy  thwiitol 


REPORT  OF  THE  BUSINESS  DONE  IX  THE  GENERAL 
OFFICE  DUKING  THE  YEAtt  1860, 

AGEICULTUEAL  PATENTS  ISSUED. 

During  the  year  there  were  issued,  for  lands  c ;  s  a^rnenu 

70,141  patents,  being  an  increase  of  22,901  over  li :ber  i^-i^'d  1 

year  preceding,  and  an  increase  of  45,583  over  the  jrear  eii 
30, 1887. 
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These  patents  were  on  the  following  classes  of  entries  and  within  the 
States  and  Territories  designated,  to  wit : 

Detailed  report  of  agriovdtwal  patents  UsiMd  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1889. 
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From  the  foregoing  it  will  appear  that  title  has  been  passed  from 
the  United  States  to  11,791,110.07  acres  of  land  as  compared  with 
8,605,194.29  acres  for  the  preceding  year.  The  following  table  will 
show  the  quantity  of  laud  patented  or  certified  to  parties,  by  States  and 
Territories,  for  that  year  and  the  year  ending  June  30, 1889: 


StotMandTerritories. 

1888. 

1889. 

States  and  Territories. 

1888. 

1880. 

J^  latmrnft.   ,..,,,,,,., 

Aerei. 
280, 776. 16 
234,930.67 

Acres. 

289,520.61 

716,  236. 21 

7, 520. 00 

700, 760. 00 

369. 708.  91 

2, 812, 336. 93 

302, 003. 06 

192, 960. 00 

320.00 

110. 44 

16, 161. 93 

1.878.560.00 

I71,r26.29 

455, 8d&  32 

750,864.74 

Miflfiisflinni 

Aeres. 

68,960.00 
167, 554. 99 
107, 377.  58 
563, 172.  90 

83,417.04 

40, 700. 00 

320.00 

268,024.83 

62.  (VIO.  00 
215,096.24 
691,  551. 92 

43.446.50 

Acres. 
309,119.50 
257, 920. 00 
239  010  27 

Aric  Aniuia « 

Missouri       

ArisoDA......  ..>...•. 

AfoDtftnft    •••.  ..•• 

California. ..*•• 

172,  509. 46 

214,465.45 

2,669.718.50 

133, 064. 53 

82. 720. 00 
200.00 
160.00 

7,  280. 00 

1, 400. 236  21 

160.659.73 

64. 133.01 
888,019.67 

Nebra-ska 

890,25L40 

Golurado... ..-..•.... 

Nevada 

1,920.00 

40,176.40 

4,900.00 

808,100.04 

Dakota 

Now  Mexico 

Ohio 

Florida 

Idaho 

Oreeon 

IlliDoia 

XJfAh      

08,840.70 

TndiaDa  ..■•■■«....... 

Washington  Ter 

Wisconsin 

424, 207. 41 

Iowa  ................. 

448, 425. 01 

Kaiii|JUI .... 

^Vvomini?      .   . 

67, 15&  19 

LotiiMaoa....**  ...... 

WashiDj^ton,  D.  C  ... 

1. 120. 00 

lfirhi<ran 

Total 

Minnesota 

8.605,104.20 

11,791,110.07 

A  net  fnerease  in  1889  over  1888  of  3,185,015.78  acros. 

Ab  89- 30 
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MINERAL  PATENTS. 

There  were  also  913  patents  for  miueral  lands  and  155  ooal  patents 
issued.    The  coal  patents  covered  17,096.80  acres. 

The  mineral  and  coal  patents  were  issued  in  the  following  States  and 
Territories: 


states  and  Territories. 

CoallaBda4 

AcM. 

SGasnlial 
BiU-iaa 

Alaska 

Number, 

JTmOt. 
• 

a 

Califoraia  •---•■•••••>•-••-•••-*-•••-••••••••••-•••- •-•-••••- 

n 

Oolorado  ••■••••■•••••■■■>■•■•■■■••>«••••••••■•«••>•••••■••••••••• 

74 

12,488.81 

m 

Dakota. ..•.•.....•••*-•••-•- •-•••••• 

a 

Idiiho 

u 

lAont^^na  .-*•■• —-.----..-- 

7 

003.57 

n 

Nevada    

1 

New  Mexioo 

7 

788.46 

s 

Orecon.. ..•>...■..•.•-... >..•... 

1 

uul         .."..... .7"/.//......*^ 

1 

9 

57 

40.70 
1.418.97 
1.718L19 

• 

Waahinston...... 

WvomioB..... 

II 

Total 

195 

17,096.80 

HI 

BAILBOAD  LANDS  PATENTED. 


There  were  patented  or  certified,  under  the  law,  for  the  benefit  of 
railroad  companies,  425,046.02  acres,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 


states. 

Asm. 

Arkansas .•...•...•............••..••.........•.•««••..•.. 

is: 

California 

Iowa -----•—..•••...... 

Minnesota 

"M 

liiSBOUri 

Wisconsin 

mULB 

Total 

m,mm 

SWAMP-LAND  PATENTS. 


Two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twen^-OM 
and  forty-five  one-hundredth  acres  were  patented  to  the  States  nndir 
the  swamp-laud  grants,  as  follows : 


states. 


Dnrti^nir 


Totil 


Alabama .*« 

ArkADsas.-.** 

CallfDmla  ...p.,.. p.... 
Florida. 

lUlnoU. .>.... ..>...».. 

Indlaiia^..,. — «.,.-> 

Iowa--. ..„.,.. 

LouLalana^  actoflSUI.. 
LoaUiana^  act  of  iSoO . 

Michigan ........ 

MinDf  fiota. ...... ...... 

MitislHippi......,..^,. 

Misaoari.... 

Oliici 

nrvj^on...... 

Wtscoiisln.. 

Total 


Tll.Si 


1.3 


£10. » 


TliSTO,  M 


39«^'nL49 


57.M|^M 
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During  the  year  132,350.61  acres  were  approved  ander  varioas  grants 
to  the  several  States  under  educational  grants,  as  follows : 


States. 

Sohool  in- 
demnity. 

Internal  im- 
provement. 

University. 

TotaL 

Al»l>Amft. 

Aeret. 

85,555.17 

10, 529. 06 

851.16 

18,168.73 

2,115.36 

Aerei, 

Aeret. 

Acres. 
35^555.17 
10,520.00 

California.. ••.••••. ..,..••• •-.. 

Florida...'. 

35L16 

IfOnliiaoar..  *>>.•■  ■..••..•.  .••>• ••• 

4.656.43 

23;  725. 16 
2,115.36 
45,226.70 
U848.00 

MfnnfMOtft  r--T,,....T...r.,-„,,.»T..,.,.T,r--      -      TT.,.. 

If ftfi  tan  a  ■.■..,,. ••......•.•■».,.....•.,.. ,. 

45.226.70 
459.50 

ORMEOn 

15, 38a  SO 

**              ••  •    ♦  •               ■••• 

Total 

82,107.08 

4,966.43 

45,086.20 

182.350.61 

INDIAN  AND  MISOELLANEOUS  PATENTS  ISSUED. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety  and 
twenty-one  one-hundredths  acres  were  patented  during  the  year  on 
private  land  claims,  donations,  Indian  claims  in  severalty^  and  scrip 
locations,  which  patented  lands  fall  within  the  States  and  Territories 
named  below  X 


states  and  Terrltoriea. 


Dakota 

Vlarlda 

Wisconsin.. 
AlftKft*n**- ... 

Oregon  

Washington 
Ifiaasisippi. 
Idaho 


ACNO. 


128.316. 03 
18.510.81 
4.74&91 
3.245.47 
1,268.28 
1.27a  44 
810.56 
64a  00 


Stales  and  Territeiiea. 


Louisiana.. 
Nebraska.. 
Michigan.. 

Iowa 

Minnesota. 
Arkansas. . 

Total 


siaos 

17L40 

0.435.33 

1,004.86 

77.00 

loaoo 


150^800.21 


The  following  table  will  show  at  a  glance  the  numbers  and  kinds  of 
entries  of  all  kinds  made  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1889, 
together  with  the  cash  receipts  for  the  same,  compared  with  the  similar 
statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1888 ' 
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yuinber  atid  clasi  of  final  ^nd  original  entries  and  uleeiionM  made  daring  the  ffear  eaAaf 

trttfc  year  wifaf 


Clnas  of  entry- 


entrlai. 


Koi,  uf  adm. 


Cub  iwiHtpte. 


Sftlot. 


Fwiid 


TUVAL  K^TTBin* 


PaVtlo  iwin  -  >  ^  -  - ' 
PrlT»t<>  *iiTfy 

<X|Bib«r  and  atona  * 


Mli^eml  ,»,-  —  .  —  *-*-*— —.-^.—— 
Town  sLte*  — - .-*■..  —  .-..--., 

Town  lot!  «,.***- .--,,..- 

AbflQdePDd  mlUtAry  rMerratlMi*  . 

IndiHH  Uncli ..  -...*-.  ^ , - 

Dom?in  l«»di ,.......-.*<-..-.. 

Ci^ittniut«d  bomesteadi *,,*,, *- 

Act  JutiolS.  18*i0. .„. 

Millmry  boiinivlmiii  warraiita,—. 

Prlvsitp  lami  iK5rip — — ■  ■ 

Valentin*^  »ee\p  ,  *  - .- ,.._.....,  *— . 
Sioux  liftl  fljtei^d  scrip  ..*.„..„... 
Bonnttcm  cluiiua-  -  -  ,,,-—,-,---*-,, 

Indian  ftlkitim^nl*  , - .— , 

HomestefuU  { tiuAl  J  -  -  - .  ^ —  -  — — .  - 
i:imber  osiltiini  tflis*lj*  .-..„ 


S 

1,715 

2,361 

ma 
»« 

44 
101 
153 

7 
B 
i 

Alft 


»1.M 
15«^2TL8S 

1001,028.15 

334, 510.  ei 


in,  ail  30 

1B7,0^.7S 

1.53l,S37.10 

«L«59.70 

16.iS3.Z0 

313.  M 

iiLSO 

^068.0$ 

lO^MOlBt 

3,l»1.70a90 

66^,159.  AS 


rt3,OS2.S4 

8^00^50X75 

8aC,3UG.]0 

500,  MO.  20 

139,W&70 

t,07l.4i 

1, 474.  TO 

Z;,f39y0e 

l«a.«4„ra 

ift9,«ftl.0B 

2,(»M,TSe.30 

iwSlLSl 


Total. 


03,303 


0.018;,  502.  lA 


mm 


an 


imma 


onmiK^ti  ftirrsiBa. 


TtnlMf'OuUiiro,. 


1,341 

111,015 
43^163 


ToUl. 


GO,  460 


&41LBOA13  JUrU  OTEEB  flBLSCTIOKS. 


Hatlroad ..,.,,...—. - 

8wunp^.--->->o --.-----..--- --- 

I^irtinp  indeBinltf^ ' -^  .■--<■- '^ -• --^' -"' - 
Edac«lion«It«U3...>«P*...«-^.-.^^.^>.-^ 

TuUl - ' 


Original  ontHfti  ,.,.....„..,„, 
X«Unwl  Add  uiher  ie1«cll<ma. 


Totftl.-..- 

Hoilact  total  of  Inoreftae^ , 


«1,303 

eo,4«» 


i^ses 


"^9%  tutil  d&rreufl^  ..,*....,*. 
Xet  decreiMt]  in  Hoal  dntriei . 


40S^affi.DS 

2,5^1,080.33 
e,(K>0,230,g« 


i^SSitiS,0  \ 


134,414.71 


S,fliS!)J0»,44 


tH^I-TI 


%SU,04&BO 
2;,DJ0,D7Z03 

7, 030.  £4 
2i5v«09.84 


4,  514,  570. 10 


0.088.502.15  S,1H.S8V«1 
8.&pa,10O.44  1  124,43^11 
4,514,570.10 


mma 


n.mii 

umis 


a«Lii 


?:>  u:^27Lie   e^379^4ie.4«  |  mAi 


I 
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Jt^ne  30, 1889 ;  also  amovknt  ofca%h  receipts  for  same,  and  increase  or  decrease  as  compared 
June  30,  1888. 


Increase  aa  compared  with  IsiSS. 

Derroaf^e  as  compared  with  1888. 

Xo.of 

entries. 

No.  of 
acn)8. 

Cash  sales. 

Fees  and 

coiniiHii* 

sions. 

No.  of 
entries. 

Na  of  acres. 

Cash  sales. 

Feos  and 
commissions. 

1 
6.603 

a,5e-> 

59 

215.25 

1,301,227.71 

561,278.51) 

7,448.73 

$11,072.46 

1. 709,  359. 31 

705,  867. 36 

18.627.50 

34 

i 

7,181.28 

3,254  C2 

756.82 

$158,090.80 
11.9HK.K,-. 
1,255.10 

10 

582 

3 

1.734 

34.127.21 

1.225.60 

209. 14 
207, 706. 79 

431.589.05 

23 

1,911.35 

4,396.60 

4,  027 
87 
84 
191 

616, 451.  72 

7.929.19 

501.80 

7, 985. 59 

800,119.0.-) 
10, 141. 45 

$67.00 

fOO.OO 
7.0U 

4 

199.53 

4 

701. 95 

2 

07 

8,186 

305.19 

8, 99r>.  81 

506,308.10 



.10 

20,006.53 

468 

68. 256. 19 

1,872.00 

a,2©7  i  628. 912.18;      176.957.31 

20,163.63 

17. 368  i  2,  78U,  002. 56 

3.720.003.46 

1.930.00 

423 
7,  .'i27 
4.053 

163.  M6. 12 

l,]f4.235.88 

647,385.67 

71,60a03 

104,041.00 
75,754.34 

.....1 

.......1 

12,003 

1,995.407.67 

71, 60&  93          179. 705. 34 

1 

4,313.451.10 

2.  22K.  214.  44 

5, 252.  98 

54,324.08 



70.40 

185, 792. 17 

2  197.65 

"  1 

1 

6,732,710.69 

66, 592. 13 

8.287 

528,912.18 

176,957.31 

20.163.63 

♦17,808 
12.003 

♦2, 780, 002. 56 
1. 095, 467. 67 
6,  732,  710. 69 

3. 720, 903. 48 
71. 608. 03 

1.939.00 
179.  795. 34 

5C,  502. 13 

! 

3,297 

528. 912. 18 

176,957.31 


20,163.63 

29,371  111,  5(18, 180. 92 
3, 297  i      528, 912. 18 

3. 792,  512. 41 
176,957.31 

238,326.47 
20,163.63 

26,074 

10,979,208.74 

3.615.565.10 

218. 162. 84 



♦Netdecroaso  in  final  ontries:  In  number  14,071;  in  acres,  2,251,090.38. 
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Besides  the  basiness  represented  bjr  the  foregoing  table  there  were 
made  the  following  tilings  and  |>rotost8,  not  included  as  entries,  nor 
wore  the  filing  fees  included  therein : 


Kind  of  filing. 


Number  of 


Few. 


Pro-oniption , 

Homuuieiul 

Coal 

Valentine  Acrip , 

Lanncu  County  desert. . < 

Mineral  appllcatione 

Timber  and  stone  application!. 
Town  lot 

Totals 

Add  to  thiA  mineral  protests... 

Total  filing  ftea 


S4.1Mi  IS7,in 

1,164  X50 

1,821:  i.m 

1  I  1 
277  .  n 

2.338'  "« 

2  i 


&l,80e       1H» 
M5I        i;49l 


41,553!     U^l* 


In  his  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1888,  my  immediito 
predecessor  showed  that  there  were  then  pending  in  this  office  23^156 
final  entries  awaiting  examination  for  patents.  It  also  appears  um 
said  report  that  there  were  77,468  such  entries  made  during  that  yw. 

The  foregoing  tables  show  that  the  entries  patented  within  the  dafliei 
mentioned  in  the  table  of  final  entries  reached  70,141.  There  wero  at 
the  close  of  the  year  in  the  Recorder's  Division,  ready  for  patent^  4,551 
entries,  having  passed  the  examination  required  and  been  approved. 
These  have  since  been  patented.  Besides  these  cases  several  thousand 
have  either  been  disposed  of  by  reference  for  approval  to  the  Board  of 
Equitable  Adjudication,  or  have  been  canceled  in  due  course  of  bnauMM 
by  reason  of  illegality,  failure  to  comply  with  the  law,  or  other  caoaa 
The  number  of  final  entries  disposed  of,  therefore,  anring  the  year, 
reached  fully  80,000. 

BUSINESS  REMAINING  UNDISPOSED  OF  JUNE  30,  1889. 

By  reason  of  changes  in  methods  of  making  examinations  which  I 
have  adopted  since  I  took  charge  of  the  office,  and  by  leaving  off  woik 
which  to  me  seemed  wholly  unnecessary,  which  changes  have  alrea4f 
been  referred  to,  I  confidently  expect  to  accomplish  much  more  duiil 
the  current  fiscal  year  than  was  done  last  year. 

Th('  following  table  will  exhibit  the  number  and  kinds  of  final  entfitii 
by  States  and  Territories,  undisposed  of  at  the  close  of  the  year  i 
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.Final  mirim,  bjf  cla$ae$,  for  each  State  and  Taritoriff  pei^ding  in  the  General  Land  Office 

June  30, 1889. 


Casb. 

BtatM. 

Final 

Corn- 
mated. 

Indian. 

SoIdI<ir'8. 

Pre. 
emption. 

Prlrate. 

Oradna- 
tion. 

Indian. 

Other. 

4,440 
171 

3,244 

2,750 
930 

5^249 
982 
307 

313 

53 

98 

1,582 

1,482 

3^037 

288 

98 

1 
23 
23 
160 
40 
45 
1 
3 

178 

189 

482 

7,026 

11,810 

16,370 

249 

695 

1 

45 

18,883 

34 

115 

1,939 

13 

46 

1,846 

14,515 

4 

1,789 

2,975 

377 

2,670 

308 

1,143 

157 

1,988 

10 

Arizona 

ArkanfMM 

1,280 
17 

78 

2.208 

7 

GaliforniA 

2 

Colorado 

17 
2 

Dakota 

Vlorida 

288 

258 

18 

fSbo :::::::::::: 

Tn^lf^flk^  ........    .. 

Iowa...... 

34 

3,315 
705 
397 

2,718 
611 
516 
18fi 

5,285 

82 

904 

955 

383 

1,434 
486 
305 

17 
9,873 
43 
108 
458 
88 
17 
81 

101 
170 

70 
232 
112 

98 

3 
15 

4 

1 

ITmniuiA ..  ...... 

1,017 

*109 

3,465 

378 

1,208 

2,587 

240 

8 

2 

538 
40 

4 

iffii^hiMin 

22* 

23 

125 

MimiMota 

2 

JSaSSr?!:::::::: 

343 
875 

8 

ii" 

i' 

14 
2 
18 
1 

78 
0 
3 
77 
28 
51 

4 

'^'"ntana 

Nebraska 

695 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

108 
75 

Qreffon 

uSST..:.:.;: 

•-••• 

Washington 

Wisootisin 

37 
219 

7 

15 

Wyoming 

......•• 

Total 

38,375 

22.998 

88 

741 

83,324 

10,124 

8,285 

1,888 

168 

*  Osage  ceded  entries  not  indnded  in  last  report. 


Final  entrieSf  hy  olasseB,  for  each  State  and  Territory,  pending,  etc, — Continued. 


States, 

g. 

11  ' 

If 

1 

1 

■a 

B 

A 

9  S 

B 

i 

s 

t 

1 

H 

1 

>P4 

H 

18 

13 

Alabama, - — , 

86 

2a 

2 

673 

Ari£4}tia .-.,,,.,.,,, 

4 

101 

103 

4 

m 

2,692 
150 

Arkansaa  ._«««...... 

7 

6 

11 

36 

41 

10 
54 
3 
18 
27fl, 

7,870 

Call&rnla,. 

8 

19 
770 

8,634 

147 

0 
343 

40 

16,120 

17,347 
25.678 
4,4*J6 
1^439 
1 

Dolotvdo  .........*. 

2 

I>akou,  >............ 

1 

Florida 

Idaho ._-. 

It 

<*...... 

12a 

200 

lUlaola.-.- ,-,. 

1 

Inill^Xlil    .....^...^..^^r 

I 

Xowa  .-.-.....>.ip..p 

26 
31 
12 

10 
29 

119 
79 
1 
5 
4 
43 
1 

42 

fiT9 

159 

EaxiDHO        ,■..-     

S3, 846 

TifTnlaisna    ......    n 

4.  §94 

Mlcfaigaa -..->, 

1,193 

MlnoMOta, *,  — 

a23| 

6 

6,870 

Ml«l«ii>-Di  .,„..— . 

3 
3 

:ip649 

MJasoarrr.  „..,.>.. 

1, 7l« 

Montana ....... . >, . 

6 
873 

........ 

301 

640 

S7 

2,675 

Nebrfcika  .......... 

1 

35.788 

NflTida  >._._* 

60 

82 
159 
23 

125 
66 

i2 

323 

HewMfliioo 

3 
61 

4 
48 

1 
1,368 

17 

ID 

77 

IQS 

3,162 

1 

8 
5 

2 
3 

" 

1 

10 

1,600 

Utah .-- 

1.60O 

TVii*hlD|rton,„,— . 
Wiflccmaln 

47 
67 

14 
136 

5^897 
1,373 

^Fyfttntng      ^^__»._. 

742 

37 

50 

iiU 

Total 

880 

779 

\m 

5.181 

1.817 

5,447 

653 

1 

3 

%m 

180,818 
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A  discrepancy  exists  between  the  foregoing  statement  and  the  simi- 
lar statement  made  in  the  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 
1888,  in  the  item  of  pre  emption  entries,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  re- 
porting the  number  of  Osage  cash  entries  (included  among  pre-emptioD 
entries)  on  last  yeai-'s  report,  the  giving  to  the  receipt  for  each  payment 
on  an  Osage  entry  a  separate  number,  as  though  it  was  a  separate 
entry,  led  to  an  error  by  which  the  number  of  Osage  entries  was  stated 
as  40,200,  when  in  reality  there  were  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
but  about  20,000  such  entries  pending. 

ORIGINAL  ENTRIES  PENDING. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number,  by  States  and  Territories,  of 
original  homestead,  timber-culture,  and  desert-laud  entries  pending  at 
the  close  of  the  year: 

Original  entries^  ly  classes ^  for  each  State  and  T<rritoi'y,  pending  in  the  General  Land  Of  tt 

June  oi»,  Ise'J. 


Home- 


Alalmma 

Arizona 

Arkaiimu) 

(Julil'urDia 

Colonidu 

Dakota 

J-'lorida 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Iowa. 

KanHRs 

I^>ii  {Ri:i  na 

Michitfau 

MiDn<4«ota 

MhiaisHippi 

MintH)uri.. 

Montana 

NebniMka 

Nevada   

Now  Mi'xico 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Utah  Territorv 

WaiihiDcton  IVnitory. 

Wisconsin .'. . 

Wycuuing  Territory  .... 


Timber 
colturv. 


12,  W8 

15,  608 
16.t}64 
r.i,fclO 
30,4J7  ■ 
7,418  1 
3, 122  ! 

l.O-JD  I 
21,70:i  ■ 
7,H17  ) 
2.  :;3o  ' 
10,219 

4,  ita  I 

10. 750  : 

2.315  1 
25,5:i3 
141  j 

l,b79  t 
918  I 

7,  1 20  ! 

1.7h8  i 
11, 084  j 

5,3VJ  ! 

1,608  I 


637 

20 

3,344 

21,103 

35.  »:il 

3 

1,617 


tSi;Te?!      I  v~v- 

curatory  Dcaept.:*^*"*i*''y   TotoL 
Btate-    I  I     ■•^••" 

mvDt. 


Mtato- 
incut. 


436 

21,  u:«  j 

288  I 

"  3,7oa  I 


l,(!38 

26.  OU 

20 

8t3 

"  4.' 4^0 
1.052 
3. 837 

2  i 
1.983  I 


10 

2I' 

7  , 
2  ' 

7  I 


1,511  >. 

I 


23  ! 

2  I. 


1  I. 


7  ' 
IB  ; 


33  I 


'2 
5U 


Total  . 


217.591 


128.591  I 


187 


222  t. 
1,33.%  { 
118 


1,186  i. 


7,&S9 


•  :j 

i\^ 

21.  »a 

(KM 

7.4S 

1 

Ufll 

s.a 

14,01 

im 

l^TM 

51,  AM 

n 
x» 

•18 

1175* 
t2S 
IS^M 


w<mM 


MISCELLANEOUS  SELECTIONS  AND  CLAIMS  PENDING. 

RAILROADS. 

Eailroad  selections  amonntiug  to  20,444,251.64  acres  irere  pendiDf 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  an  increase  over  tlie  amount  pendiuf?  at  the  te- 
ginning  of  the  year  of  4,014,385.53  acres.  There  were  also  Oregn 
wagonroad  selections  i»en(ling  to  the  amount  of  304,926.07  acrefl.  !■ 
ap])cndix  F  will  be  found  a  detailed  statement  of  these  ttelections  and 
the  coiux>auies  for  whose  benelit  they  are  made. 

SWAMP  SELECTIONS. 

There  were  selections  i>ending  by  the  various  States  onder  the  svai^ 
Jand  grants  amounting  to  over  2,000,000  acres. 
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EDUCATIONAL  AND  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT  GRANTS. 

There  were  peudiDi;^  at  the  be^inninfr  of  the  year  12,400  lists  of  aelec- 
tiona.  embracing  a  total  of  1,795,521.()0  acres,  by  tlie  States,  for  edaca- 
tioDal  and  internal  improvement  piiri)ose8.  During  the  year  2,7lS0  lists, 
embracing  335,007.68  acres,  were  received,  making  an  aggregate  oil 
hand  at  beginning  of  year  and  received  during  the  year  of  15,180  lists, 
embracing  an  aggregate  of  2,130,520.28  acres.  Of  these  790  lists  were 
di8i>o8ed  of,  leaving  pending  at  the  close  of  year  14,381  lists,  embracing 
1,978.472.88  acres. 

This  matter  will  be  foand  in  detail  in  the  table  in  appendix  E. 

Cash  receipts. 

From  caflfa  sales $8, 018, 254.  nO 

homestead  fees  and  cominiHsions 7:}:),  97*i.  HI 

tiinl>er-cultun)  tees  and  comiiiiHHionH 2;i2, 742. 00 

military  bonnty-land  warrant  locations r>70.00 

fees  on  scrip  locations lir>.  00 

fees  on  pro-emption  and  other  filings l!U),iMW.00 

fe«H  for  redncing  testimony  to  writing,  etc 1 1(5, 4r>'i.  :J2 

feeM  on  donation  claims 05.00 

fees  OB  State  selections 2^524.66 

fees  on  railn»ad  soh'Ctions ii7, 'iGX  J)5 

fees  on  wagon -road  selections :W3. 49 

Tot-al  receipts  from  public  lands 9, 270, 225. 73 

Baceipts  from  dispfiHal  of  Indian  laudH :{80,524.72 

timber  depredations 1(1,048.30 

fees  for  transcripts  of  records  fnrniNht'd 10, 102.59 

Total I),(jr5,l)0l.34 

From  the  forep:<)inp:  statement  it  will  appt^r  that  there  was  a  de- 
crease in  the  total  receipts  as  compared  witli  the  prccedinjr  .vear  of 
$3,8C1,2.'{G.08.  This  decrease  was  duo  mainly  to  the  tailing  oil'  in  cash 
entrieSi  the  decrease  in  this  item  alone  bein^  $3,184,817.45. 

•  •••••• 

RAILROADS. 

ADJUSTMENTS  UNDER  ACT  OF  MARCH  3.  1887. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1887,  authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
loterior  to  immediately  adjust,  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the 
BopriMue  Court,  each  of  the  railroad  grants  mad(»  by  Con;rr(»Hs,  aiiil  if 
npou  the  adjustment,  or  soouct,  it  should  appear  that  lands  have  been 
erroneously  certified  or  patented  by  the  United  Stat(»s  to  or  for  the  use 
of  such  company,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
thereu])on  to  demand  a  reconveyance  to  the  United  States  of  such  lands, 
and  if  the  company  shall  fail  to  ri»convey  the  lantls  within  ninety  days 
it  sball  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  General  to  <;onnnence  and  prosecute 
in  the  proper  courts  the  necessary  proceeding's  to  cancel  all  such 
patents. 

This  act  also  provides  for  the  reiustiitement  of  the  homestead  and 
pre-emption  of  any  bona  fide  settler  erroneously  cranceled  on  ae(!0unt 
of  auy  railroad  grantor  the  withdriiwal  of  public  lands  from  market. 

The  aiUustments  are  proceeding:  as  rapidly  as  ]>ossil)le.  but  neces- 
sarily slow,  due  to  the  deficiency  in  clerical  force  anil  the  deUiy  in 
determination  of  questions  pending  before  the  de[)artinenc  necessary 
for  a  proper  adjustment. 
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Of  pencling  Belectiona  21,660346.88  acres  have  been  saHpeotleuiV  ^^^ 

ing  the  resnlt  of  certain  proposed  legislation  looking  to  tlie  forftntJ 
of  the  lands  granted  opposit^i  tbe  portions  of  the  roa«l»  not  compli 
within  the  time  limited  by  the  granting  acts.    This  policy  hi&a  been 
lowed  in  this  office  for  about  seven  rears. 

Upon  the  adjournment  of  the  !       '  ^s,  withont  piimog  any 

these  bills,  ray  predecessor,  Mr.  ^  ,  submitted  the  fitieali<mt0 

you  as  to  whether  he  should  coutinoe  the  »ame  policy  with  reganl  to 
these  landB,  or  should  proceed  to  adjust  the  claims  of  the  coi 
thereto*    By  your  indorsement,  dated  March  25»  1889,  yon  direct 
to  coutiuue  the  same  policy  <*  until  further  orders,"  which  you 
wards  renewed  to  me  orally,  and  which  I  have  followed. 

The  question  of  whether  these  lands  shall  be  forfeited  or  not 
tirely  with  Congress  under  the  rulings  of  tbe  Uniteii  States  SupreoM 
Court  It  is  highly  important,  however,  that  some  deAnite  action  be 
taken  in  the  premises  in  order  that  the  title^^  to  thefio  large  are^rf 
public  lands  may  be  finally  settled. 

Three  classes  of  parties  are  interested,  as  well  aa  the  gorefiiflmt 
They  are: 

(1)  The  granted  railroad  companies,  which  are  asking  tiiat  patent) 
issue  to  them  promptly. 

(2)  Citizens  of  the  various  States  and  Territories  who  have  pnrdiaaed 
landN  from  the  railroad  companies,  relying  in  good  faith  upon  tbegnati 
of  the  government,  and  who  are  naturally  anxious  that  their  tiSeaht 
Coniirmed  by  the  issuance  of  patents  to  the  compafdes, 

(3)  Settlers  who,  on  the  strength  of  proposed  forfejtiT'v^  -•  '*'^'* 
grants,  have  settled  on  unoccupied  railroad  lands,  in  n 

their  restoration  to  the  public  domain,  for  the  purpose  oi  uiKuig  xtixm 
Qnder  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws. 

In  justice  to  these  three  classes  of  claimants  it  would  seem  prapft  to 
urge  the  Fifty-first  Congress  to  reach  some  solution  of  tbe  probkm.  li^ 
by  joint  resolution,  some  expression  of  legialative^  idbeglTHi 

as  to  whether  action  should  be  taken  or  not  in  tL  ^ielidiOBf 

now  pending,  it  would  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  executive  bi^oeli  of  llli 
government.  No  executive  ofticer  feels  like  taking  the  rediMiDsillQI^ 
of  adjusting  these  selections  and  passing  title  beyond  the  reach  of  w 
feiture  bills  while  suCi.  bills  ar.'  pending  and  under  diactiaatoa  ia  Goo^ 
gress.  However  well-meaning  or  disinterested  his  aetian  niigbt  be  It 
Would  subject  him  and  the  administration  of  which  he  might  be  a  pst 
to  the  charge  of  so  far  fi[ivoring  railroad  companies  (hat  ba4l  not  torn* 
plied  with  the  letter  of  the  law  as  to  give  them  the  In:  *  -  *'  -  '-  -^  •• 
the  i*aceof  proceedings  in  Congress  to  enforce  the  pro 
1  believe  that  Congress  has  so  far  failed  to  pass  at 
feiture  of  any  part  of  granted  lands  coterminous  Wi 
of  the  road,  although  the  same  may  have  been  cor 

This  ie,  by  many,  claimed  to  be  an  indication  ti 
ilative  policy  of  the  governmerit  to  insist  on  a  fon 
'when  the  companies  iu  good  faith  build  their  r«K 
of  tiuje.  This  is  a  matter  of  such  magnitude,  and  m  mi  importaollB 
the  interests  of  the  people  living  along  the  linoa  of  hmd  grant  rooili^ 
that  it  will  doubtless  enlist  the  attention  of  the  Fifty* Arat  GoofiTHiit 
an  early  period. 

In  connection  with  the  disoussion  of  the  queetion  of  a  forfetttuv  of 
lands  opposite  portions  of  roads  built  out  of  tir-*   *   »  ".^     ►       '♦  -*- 
tention  to  another  phase  of  the  forfeiture  question 
to  me,  there  should  be  uodill'ereuoeof  opinion.     1  :   u  r  io  nui^ii  p^r 


rcianui^  ft  IOC- 


i^«eittafta 
Liougli  oof 


■^-P'  -m  ^^  ^  w 
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6f  tnnf!-£rnint«?  n^  nrn  nnf^rmlnoTr^  with  tliOfle  portions  of  roads  still  nn* 
r  of  land  might  be  restored  to  the  pub- 

l  ^.     ..       ..L     .J  aration  of  HUcb  forfeitures.    Tbo  grow* 

iD^  8careity  of  public  land»  and  the  in(?rvti8n)g  prc««nre  of  l>ojHdatiou 
upon  th«  dimitiishiug  domain  of  tht^  goverutueut  ludlcftto  that  It  would 
be  the  part  of  wiso  Ati&teismaii^htp  to  provide  for  the  uoods  of  the  pco- 

I)Ie  n8  far  tu^  noDT^ible,  It  would  Beem  that  theiio  roads  have  had  all  the 
ndulgeuce  which  justioo  or  fairdoalitig  would  demand. 

FORFKlTtJRK  OF  MlOmaAN  ORIKTS* 

Daring  the  paat  year  Oon^resa,  by  act  of  March  2»  1880,  resumed  tho 
tftic  to  all  lands  herotoforo  granted  to  thc^  State  of  Michi^'jin  by  virtuo 
of  an  act  €ntitle<l  '*An  act  making  a  grant  of  alternate  sections  of  the 
public  lands  to  tins  State  of  Michigan,  to  aid  in  tho  construction  of  cer- 
tain mil  roads  in  «aid  State,  and  for  other  purposes^**  which  took  eticct 
Jnijr  i,  1"'^'\  which  are  opposite  to  and  coterminous  with  tho  uncom- 
!>:•  i< «]  porLion  of  any  railroad,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  which  said 
I,Mi  i  ♦re  granted  or  applied,  and  all  8uch  lands  were  declared  to  be  a 
i>.ii »  ui  rlje  public  domain.  Pursuant  to  said  act,  the  following  instruc- 
tion h  were  giren  to  the  local  officers : 

DaPARTMEXT  or  mil  Intkwor, 

Gbxrral  Lani>  Oifificic, 
WaahingUm^  D,  C.^  March  13, 1S89. 
BbQISTxh  jlkh  RftCKtviea. 

yfarquettCj  Michigan  : 
QiacTLKUXx;  I  Itiolouc  herewith  »  coTiT  of  fiahlio  ftot  No.  157,  eutltlod  *'An  aoI  to 
§MtMt  Iftbd*  iH'fl^iitnd  to  thn  Htute  of  Michigan  to  h\d  In  th«  oonatniottoti  ofn  rivlhfotd 
fftirii  Mftrr|iif%ttA  to  Oi^tivaiitffift,  in  wiid  St4il«." 

1   to  tflvo   iHittce,  l^v  publicaitii        ■  '    i   ' 

8aiu  Hvl  hrtvii  livi^fi  rt'Hti>r* 

Im--,.  '   t>,.«  u.. *  ^1^25  pfNrnQiXj  i. 4  .....  i.^ 

ro!  Uioh  liMida  may  t»o  »>ffoct*^»l  by 

>  i*>  bo  |iro|>i*r<*d^  fihfv 

V  aimI  Oil  toll  fij^fin  lit 

Milili 


■  ■  ■  ^^  •  '     ,r 

ruii*V  Ili^^ 

ii  toL'Ai 

1  m\*\  Htsi 

■  I'-nl  in  Hxnl 

[i>  Ml   ihii 
n.M?D  com- 

fnarj 

wtOt 

|,l**-  •     ,     . 

r«*d  vith  iliw  tf^naiiniininntHfixiici  kU,  and  which ^  iMJCon Si m^^ 

liiipo«UtoQ 


««it«  Umo^L^  ubultaug  VttUtl  ULlii4  iJuiu  Lh«#  Uuit^ii  bUtvi^^  jUbu  providcil  th«^t ttuub  iiuitiii 
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entries  or  sales,  or  any  tract  in  sucli  State  soleotion,  are  not  confirmed,  upon  wbieh 
tbere  were  bona-tidc  pre-i'm])tion  or  homestead  claims  on  the  Ist  of  May»  1668,  ariifin;* 
nr  asserted  l>v  autiial  occupation  of  tbc  land  under  color  of  tbo  laws  of  the  UDited 
States. 

Wbcro  Kucb  pre-emption  and  bomest-ead  claims  exist  they  are  confirmed  by  tb«  act 
as  against  f  bo  caHb  eutrioH.  Where  such  cases  arise  (t.  «.,  conflicts  betnvcen  ca«ih  en- 
trynion  and  parties  claiming  actnal  settlement  May  1, 18d4)  yon  will  call  u]Mn  tue 
settler  to  furnish  satisfactory  evidence,  after  due  notice  to  the  opposing  party,  that 
he  was  HO  claiming  the  land  and  was  in  actnal  occnpation  of  the  same  on  the  data 
named.  Such  cvid(*nce  Hhonld  be  transmitted  tu  this  oftice  for  consideration,  toj^t* tb<*r 
with  your  rerommendation,  but  in  no  case  will  yon  admit  the  homestead  or  pre-emp- 
tion entry  prior  to  instructions  from  this  office  to  do  so,  which  will  be  given  nponsac- 
isfactory  evidence  of  settlement  by  the  settlor  and  the  cancellation  of  the  casbentrr. 
You  are  instructed  that  under  said  act  any  persons  who  may  have  sottlcd  upon  arA 
are  now  in  possession  of  any  land-s  forfeited  thereby,  and  who  may  desire  to  eiit^rciie 
same  under  the  homestead  law,  shall  be  allowed,  when  making  tiual  pniof,  for  tlie  time 
they  have  already  resided  upon  and  cultivated  the  same. 

You  will  ackiiowle<lgc  receipt  hereof  without  delay,  and  at  the  proper  timefonrard 
copies  of  the  papers  containing  the  notice  hereby  directed  to  be  publiiihed. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  M.  Stockslager, 

Approved :  ComnUnoner 

John  W.  Noble, 

Secretary, 

In  all  cases  where  there  were  bona  fide  settlers  on  these  lands  at  date 
of  forfeiture  (hoy  were  jrivcn  the  preference  rif^ht  of  euterinfi^  the  tracts 
on  which  they  had  settled,  not  exceeding  lliO  acres  each. 

ONTONAGON  AND  BBULl^  RIYEB  BAILBOAD   GRANT. 

In  the  order  of  March  13,  18S9,  under  the  forfeitiujir  act  of  March  2« 
18>9,  an  exception  was  made  as  to  20  miles  of  the  Ontonagon  and  BroM 
River  road,  which  that  company  claimed  to  have  completed  prior  to 
February  24,  1882. 

It  having  been  charcrod  before  Congressional  committees  that  said 
company  had  never  constructed  its  road,  as  claimed,  Mr.  W.  P.  Joue«, 
a  reliable  clerk,  was  detailed  from  this  office  (by  order  dated  May  31, 
1881),  and  approved  by  you  June  3,  188!)),  to  proceed  to  the  upper 
peninsula  of  Michigan  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  actual  esaminar 
tiou  of  said  I'O  miles  of  road. 

Upon  his  report,  dated  July  20,  1889,  you  directed  me  by  your  letter 
of  August  8,  18S9,  to  "call  upon  the  company  to  show  cause  wilhio 
sixty  days  w!iy  the  grant  opposite  to  and  coterminous  with  the  last 
8  miles  of  said  secti(»Ti  should  not  be  declared  forfeited  and  the  land 
restored  to  entry  un<ler  the  act  of  March  2,  188l»." 

Accordingly,  on  August  15, 188:',  I  mailed  the  following  notice  to  the 
secretary  of  saitl  company : 

Dkpartment  of  the  I^teriou, 

(i^ENKRAL  Land  Offxcc, 
}raifhington,  I),  C^AtigwBt  15, 18B9. 

Sir:  In  the  mat  tor  of  the  grant  of  piihlic  landH  for  tho  const  met  ion  of  »  nilm' 
from  Ontonagon,  in  Michigan,  to  the  WibconHiu  Stat^)  lino,  by  tho  act  of  Ctingnvo' 
June  :\  IfiiAi  (U  SiatH.,  21), .it  appoars  that  thi're  w^to  forfeitLMl  to  the  United  Suttf 
by  tlic  act  of  March  2,  l^^i)  (2r>  Stats.,  l(M)H),  all  landu  cmbniced  iu  tho  8aid  grant  wkkk 
arc  o])poNitu  to  and  cotcnninous  with  the  iincon8tructc<l  poctiou  of  tho  ruail.  Ofleiil 
records  Hhow  that  a  section  of  20  niiloM  iH  claimed  to  have  be«!n  constructM  ly^ 
he.tNveen  Ontonagon  and  Hockland.  said  State.  That  claim  htw  been  luaile  tfa«* nl^ 
ject  of  investigation,  as  iudicato<l  in  a  connniinication  to  thia  office  fmm  thebo■o^ 
able  Sccretiry  of  the  Interior,  dated  the  bth  instant,  a  copy  of  which  ia  inckMii 
li ♦•re with  for  yonr  intorniation. 

Ynu  will  oWrve  therefrom  that  in  pnrsnanee  of  Hnch  iuvrnti^ation  I  am  drWfl^iA 
by  the  iSccrotary  to  call  upon  jour  company  to  show  canso,  within  sixty  d^t,  vljf 
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the  grant  opposito  to  and  coterminous  with  tho  Inst  8  miles  of  said  section  slionld  not 
be  deolared  forfeited  and  tho  land  restored  to  entry  under  tho  act  of  March  2,  1869. 
The  paqMMe  of  this  communication  is  to  i;ive  such  notice  accordiugly. 
Yon  will  please  acknowledge  the  receipt  hereof. 
Respectfully, 

W.  M.  Stone, 
Acfing  Commissioner, 
E.  Marinick,  Esq., 

Secretary  Ontonagon  and  BruU  Liver  Railroad  Company ^  Milwaukee,  Wis, 

Beceipt  of  the  notice  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Mariner  nnder  date 
of  August  22, 1889.  Although  these  last  proceedings  were  subsequent 
to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  to  which  this  report  applies,  I  think  the 
Rtatcincnt  showing  the  complete  history  of  this  transaction  is  desirable. 

•  •••••• 

SWAMP  LAND  GRANT, 

Attention  was  called  at  full  length  in  tho  annual  report  for  last  year 
to  the  fraudulent  character  of  a  large  number  of  the  claims  for  lands 
nnder  the  swamp- land  grants. 

Over  80,000,(K)0  acres  of  land  have  been  ehiimed  by  the  States  under 
these  grants.  Tfie  grants  have  not  been  extended  by  Congress  to  any 
States  admitted  to  the  Union  since  1850  except  Minn'esoui  and  Oregon, 
and  in  tho  natural  course  of  events  it  would  seem  that  all  swamp  claims 
should  have  been  presented  and  adjusted  before  this  time.  Yet  in  tho 
past  year  additional  lists  to  the  amount  of  2,010,072.03  acres  were  filed 
in  this  office.  The  great  bulk  of  these  new  lists  embraced  in  one  list 
from  tho  State  of  Florida  alone  1,902,080  acres. 

In  tho  report  for  1888  (see  p.  45)  special  niention  was  made  of  the 
frands  that  had  been  perpetrated  in  regard  to  tUe  claims  of  Florida 
nnder  the  swamp  grant.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  large  quantities 
of  land|  amounting  to  millions  of  acres,  have  been  patented  to  this 
State  erroneously  as  being  swamp,  when,  in  fact,  they  were  and  are 
good  agricultural  lands. 

It  would  seem  that  before  action  is  taken  for  the  approval  of  curi'ent 
elaims  by  this  State  the  lands  claimed  should  be  carefully  scrutinized 
and  examined  by  reliable  agents  of  the  government  in  the  field,  and 
that  some  action  should  be  provided  for  by  Congress  to  recover  for  the 
public  domain  the  lands  fraudulently  obtained  before  any  more  lands 
are  patented  under  these  grants.  The  toUiX  area  of  Florida  is  37,931,520 
acres,  while  the  lists  already  filed  from  that  State  amount  to  22,221,409 
acres,  of  which  amount  10,001,129.98  acres  have  been  patented.  Only 
711.59  acres  were  patented  to  Floritla  during  the  past  year.  1  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  no  lists  have  yet  been  filed  for  lands  in  that 
part  of  the  State  most  notoriously  swami)y  in  character,  viz,  in  the  ex- 
treme southern  part  of  the  i>eninsula,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Everglades. 

It  IS  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the  futun^  several  million  acres  more 
will  be  claimed  of  lands  that  may  be  more  genuinely  swampy  than  tho 
bulk  of  those  previously  claimed. 

It  thus  appears  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the  public  lands  in  the  State 
have  been  or  will  be  claimed  as  swamp,  a  claim  which  1  am  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  by  any  means. 

Similar  frauds  on  the  government  have  been  developed  in  some  of 
the  lists  filed  by  the  State  of  Minnesota.  The  chief  of  the  swanip  land 
di%ision  of  this  ofliee  is  now  in  that  State  investigating  a  nnmiier  of 
townships  claimed  to  be  swampy  in  character  which  are  alleged  to  be 
fine  timber  and  agricultural  lands. 

His  report,  when  made,  will  be  submitted  to  you. 
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MINERAL   LAKOa. 


The  work  of  examining  (Mp  parte  mineral  entries  is  in  am^fim 

two  and  one-balf  years  and  in  cont4^«t  caties  about  tw« '  ^  i  >«. 

Li«t^  of  railroad  selections  involving  5,561,207  a  aiain  »ud- 

Lpended   awaiting  action   by  the   department  on  tbe  ijUe^Uoii  M  0 

P'vv^Letlier  the  companieB  shall  be  required  to  furnish  nonniitierAl  tfl* 

davits  or  not.    I  can  see  no   good   reason  why  railroad  compi^nlei 

should  not  comply  with  the  same  requirements  m  individaalSt  mkkk 

18  all  that  haii  been  required  by  thits  othce. 

There  are  several  thousand  old  mining  applications,  »om«9  ili%t » n  ^t  Li 

iPiaoy  years,  for  which  no  entries  have  been  madi%    Tbeiwa 

MBegregated  fi*om  the  public  domain,  bat  the  government  hu^  ^^ 

no  money  or  other  benefits  from  such  se;rregatiou. 

Asa  remedy  for  this  I  would  repeat  and  indorse  the  recommeiiditM 
made  in  last  year's  report.    It  would  be  to  llie  advantagre  of  the 
emment  and  stimulate  the  mining  industry,  by  encon 
claimants,   to  require  these  delinquent  applicants  t 
Lprooi's  and  pay  for  their  claims  within  a  spediied  time,  or  ^abuU 
p forfeiture  and  cancellation. 

There  is  another  class  of  cases  which  I  think  should 
attention  as  a  class.    I  refer  to  the  suspended  entries.     Tl 
entries  in  this  class.     Of  these  10  were  made  prior  to  tl  1 

10, 1872,  and  200  were  made  prior  to  Jane  30, 1880.    Of  tl 
1,900  were  suspended  subsequent  to  June  30, 188X,  and  of 
1,400  were  suspended  between  the  dates  June  30, 1HS5,  ami 
If  a  re-examination  of  these  suspended  entries  could  » 
lieve  that  many  of  them  would  be  passed  to  patent  up' 
already  submitted  under  preseitt  rulings,  and  that  the  ri-jur-    i     * 
made  in  many  others  might  be  justly  and  legally  modified  to  eiicb  «o 
extent  that  the  claimants  would  readily  respond. 

But  to  make  this  re  examination  yena/,  which  ft  should  be^  woold  i^^ 
quire  a  regulation  which  would  compel  claimants  to  furoUh  within  i 
I  reasonable  time  any  additional  proofs  called  for,  or  subnitt  to  tbo  em- 
r  eeUation  of  their  entries. 

Ko  such  regulation  exists,  bat  I  would  recommend  that  ona  be  nmll^ 
I  would  make  the  regulation  ai)ply  to  original  examiU31ltinrJ>^  nUo.  tbr. 
in  justice  to  the  claimants  and  tor  the  better  protection  • 
ment,  mineml  entries  should  be  examined  an  i'Yr»Miiif?r.n 
upon  their  receipt  here,  and  patented  or  ^ 
claimants,  after  due  notice,  to  furnish  any  adiitit.jii*n 
be  necessaiy  to  their  proper  adjudication. 

Protests  and  api)lications  for  hearings  by  parties    '^■ 
discovered  valuable  mineral  deposits  upon  lands  ei 
relating  to  the  disposal  of  agricultural  lauds,  but 
have  not  been  issued,  are  increasing  in  number,  owiii 
to  the  long  delay  in  reaching  agricultural  entrie4?i  for  »: 
patent.    In  most  cases  it  is  found  necessary  to  order  a  h* 
an  acknowledged  hardship  upon  the  agricultural  entrytDen,  but  uu<e  iM 
the  law  imposes :  so  held  by  the  department. 
Considering  the  impetus  already  given  to  the  mining  iti 
.encouragement  and  protection  of  prospectors  and  \mu^ 
liniiiing  laws  and  regulations,  I  do  not  think  that  »«• 
'sailer  if  an  occasional  homestead  or  pref' ^•^*'*'^'^»  --^  *...,..«.    .,  ^, . . 
ceive  his  patent  upon  Jtn  entry  in  all  i  alar  when  iii*l^ 

although  mineral  may  be  discovered  on  thi^  iunu  zMttun^qaeat  to  &aii<A^ 
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try  but  prior  to  the  issae  of  the  patent.  I  would  therefore  recommend 
that  a  law  be  passed  that  would  make  a  certificate  of  entry,  regularly 
iasaed,  a  bar  to  any  mining  claim  based  upon  a  discovery  made  subse- 
quent to  such  entry. 


SURVEYS  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

^  During  the  fiscal  year  surveys  have  been  accepted,  after  an  examina- 
tion in  the  field  and  careful  inspection  of  the  returns  in  this  office,  as 
follows : 


SUtMADdTorrltoriea. 

ACTM. 

(Miforalft .........  . 

8.856.40 

633.«54.89 

1,300.601.44 

7,4M.23 

145^073.24 

DakotA 

TlAridA  "" 

Uabo 

DllBlrf«..r 

y^nni  .■..••■.■■ • 

MinniMotft 

4,405.70 
63.42 

ffSi!S!S  . .:; 

XoBten 

1,038,131.13 

6tatc«  aud  TorritorioH. 


I  Kevada 

I  New  Mexico. 
Oreffon 

I  Utah 

I  WashiDgton . 

I I  Wisconsin... 
Wyoming.... 


ToUl. 


Acres. 


1. 654. 170. 11 

77, 820. 47 

70,970.17 

126.072.81 

21.82 

66,770.34 


4,544,372.83 


IRRIGATION. 

Referring  to  this  subject  and  the  extracts  relating  thereto  from  the 
reports  of  several  United  States  surveyors-general  which  were  printed 
in  the  last  annual  report,  (pages  181-184,)  it  is  deemed  proper  to  embody 
in  this  report  the  action  taken  by  Congress  in  making  ap])ropriations 
to  initiate  aud  carry  on  the  work  of  investigating  the  extent  to  which 
the  arid  region  of  the  United  States  can  be  redeemed  by  irrigation. 

On  March  2(),  1888,  was  approved  a  joint  resolution  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  means  of  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Bnrvey,  to  investigate  the  practicability  of  constructing  reservoirs  for 
the  storage  of  water  in  the  arid  region  of  the  United  States  and  to  re- 
port to  Congress.    Said  resolution  reads  as  follows : 

WhereM  m  large  portion  of  the  nnoooapied  public  lands  of  the  United  States  is  lo- 
Mtad  within  wlu^t  is  known  as  the  arid  region  and  now  utilized  only  for  grazing 
pBTpowfl,  bat  mnoh  of  which,  by  means  of  irrigation,  may  be  rcndcrod  uh  fertile  and 
prodnetlTe  as  any  land  in  the  world,  capable  of  8upx)orting  a  large  population,  thereby 
■dding  to  the  national  wealth  and  prosperity ; 

Wherekii  all  the  water  flowing  during  the  summer  months  in  many  of  the  Htn*ams 
off  the  Rocky  monntains,  npon  which  ciiielly  the  husbandman  of  the  plains  and  the 
■MMUtain  valieys  chiefly  depends  for  moisture  for  his  crops^  Iium  Immmi  appropriated 
MUl  ia  niad  for  the  irrigation  of  lands  contiguous  thereto,  wln^reby  a  comparatively 
■mall  area  boa  been  reolainied ;  and 

Whereas  there  are  many  natural  depressions  near  the  sources  and  al(»n<];  the  cournes 
of  theae  streams  which  may  be  converted  into  reservoirs  for  tlio  storage  ot*  the  surplus 
walar  which  dnring  the  winter  aud  spring  seasons  flows  through  tht*  streams,  from 
which  reaenroirs  the  water  there  stored  can  be  drawn  and  conducted  throu<:li  ]>rop. 
orly  eonstrncted  canals,  at  the  proper  season,  thus  bringin;;  lar^rft  areas  of  ian«l  into 
owivatlon  and  making  desirable  much  of  the  public  land  tor  which  there  is  iu>w  no 
danand ;  therefore  bo  it 

JtoeolvMi  bg  lAe  Senate  and  Iloute  of  liepreeentativw  of  the  Vnited  States  of  Amvrica  in 
Oiafrilt  amembUdf  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  means  of  the  Director  of 
tiM  Oeologioal  Survey,  be,  and  lie  is  hereby,  directiMl  to  make  an  examination  of  that 
portion  ox  the  arid  regions  of  tlm  United  States  wlnrc  a;;ricultiirc  is  carried  ou  by 
aaaBS  of  irrigationi  as  to  the  natural  advantages  for  the  stora<;e  of  water  for  irri- 
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jjatiDpj  jntrposiis  with  the  priw^tiinhiUty  i>f  coTiKtrncnng  T<»!s«sTvolre^  t<»|^tber1 

CUlMlcity  of  tho  Slrcamsi  liUd  tlni    CUMt  of  CMMhI  i  m  t  mn     imi  ratfJic  Ifv       '    - 

I  liijch  otJu'i"  fjwts  a.f  hi'ur  on  iho  quest ioa  ol" 
ami  that  helve  furthfT  directed  tu  report  i 

Blllt  of  fiUoh  tUVLStiglitiOD. 

The  act  approved  October  2-  1888,  making  appropriation  for 
Ruutlrj  civil  expenses  of  tbe  government  for  the  fiscal  year  eotletl  Jil 
30, 1889,  contains  the  following  item,  viz: 

For  the  parjiose  of  invostigatiug  the  extent  to  which  tb^  ar?<l  ri»*^i*>fi  fvf  th»*  Vn^ 

States  can  be  redeemcrl  hy  irrigation,  and  iT 
I  «nch  arid  rt?i;ion»  and  for  the  selection  of  ^ 
worksnc  '-    '■■   ^^^r  the  storage  and  utihzftli^ii  wo^   v,  ,*,,  .  .^.,   li 
ventiou  *  id  ovcrlhnvs,  and  to  make  tho  nocKHsary  nia 

of  exnvdo\  1  and  in  otlice,  tho  oost  of  all  instranieat.H,  :.  ^ 

riaU,  and  M  other  nectiij^ary  expenses  connected  therewith,  Ihe  work 
formed  hy  the  Geological  Survey,  under  the  direction  of  the  S«*rref«ry  ^f  \ 
rior,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thouBand  dollars  or  so  mneh  thoi' 
mry.  And  the  Director  of  tho  Geological  Survey,  under  tl 
Secretary/ of  the  Interior,  shall  make  a  report  t,o  Congress  ou  t.,.  t,;^,  . 
December  of  each  year,  showing  in  detail  how  the  said  money  has  betjo 
the  amonnt  n^ed  for  actual  survey  and  eDgioeer  work  in  the  tield  in  locallttgiiUilw 
reaen'oira,  and  an  itomiKed  account  of  tho  expenditures  under  this  apptt»tK^itlM« 
And  all  tn»^  lands  wliioh  may  hereafter  he  designated  or  solect^^d  by  mxrh  VtMi 
Stall  "  ditchetii,  or  canals  for  irr: 

all  I  i  lion  hy  such  reservoirs, 

froui  ....-  .X.. iv,  ..;.^  ...^i.._.  ..  ...ived  from  sale  aj^  the  jm 

States^  and  shall  nut  he  subject  after  the  passage  o{  this  act  t* 

occupation  until  further  provided  by  law  :  Prm^idcdj  That  the   i 

time  in  his  discretion,  by  proclamation ^  open  any  portion  or  oil  ai  th^  IjuiUa  i«*faTol 

hy  this  provision  to  settlement  under  the  homestead  lawa 

The  act  approved  March  2, 1889,  making  appropriation  for  i 
civil  expenses  of  the  goverameiit  for  the  fiscal  year  endin;;     — 
1890,  contains  the  following  additional  appropriation  for  ircigatiimt 
veys,  viz: 

For  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  extent  to  which  the  ari^l  wsfion  «f  f  H#  VmS\ 

States  can  he  redeemed  hy  irrigation  and  tho  segreg-^i  '  '  -  ai 

,  arid  region,  and  for  the  Hclection  of  sites  for  reservoii - 
essaiy  Ihr  the  slorajLjjo  and  utilization  of  water  for  irri 
cost  thereof,  and  the  prevention  of  lioods  and  overllo 
maps,  inchuliug  \\iv  pay  of  employ<?8  in  field  and  in  <^l: 
apparatus,  and  materials,  and  aU  other  necessary  expend 
work  to  he  performed  hy  tbe  Geolojjical  Survey,  under  ITm 
of  the  Interior^  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dolLn 
dollars  shall  bo  iramecbately  available;  and  the  Dlr* 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interiiu,  . . 
grese  on  tbe  lirst  Monday  in  December  of  each  year,  nhow 
money  ha.*^  been  expended,  the  amonnt  used  for  actual  sm 
tbe  field  in  locating  siteu  for  reservoirs,  and  au  itemized  acih^uui.  i»l'  1^^  oxf 
nuder  this  and  any  future  appropriation. 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  act« 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  u<'i 
the  Interior  of  the  selection  of  the  following:  sitc^  r 
situate  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  dchi^i 
selections  were  approved  by  the  department : 

Clear  bike.  Lake  countyj  California,  os  a  reservoir  »it<^,  t«v 
BitQat43  within  two  statute  miles  of  tho  borders  of  saiil  Uko  i 
daleil  June  7,  l^<■<0. 

Independence  lrikt?y  Nevada  county,  C all fonit a,  together  witli  lb'  •!« 

thenM)0,  as  a  rrservoir  site,     Th«  landii  iiicbided  in  m"'1  «»f'    •!--  - 
Ut  •'*«  4,  fi,  H,  ',»,  10^  in  township  Irf  north,  ranges  15  (?a 
yecriiotis  ;^3,  H4»  aud  :V\  in  township  VJ  north,  rang©  1 
Letter  ilated  Au^mi 

1  iotnit^r  hi  k e.  N r  ,  t  y,  Callfom ia^  together  wt tb  thn  Uods  Mi«<«BQt  I 

At  a  reservoir  aite.     i  no  khjiIs  included  In  salu  site  ai*o  eUuaW  In  Mcltpos  19^  lUt 
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44,  Ifv  ^,  93,  ^4,  towDshlp  17  nortb,  range  15  east^  und  aectioDB.  7,  6^  17|  IB,  19, 

~^  li,  mngo  16  eikst,  Mount  Diablo  meridian,  CaltfomU.    Lf^tter 

tjgt^iji'  ai^iv^-.  V  .V  ii«4  couuty,  Califonii.'i,  together  with  tb©  lands  bord^r'*^-  ^^^Tf^on, 

HH|^Hr  sito,     Tbe  lands  included  in  eatd  Aite  aro  situate  in  secti*  2i£, 

P^^^^3I{,  34,  townahip  19  north,  range  14  east,  Mount  Diablo  nit  i  >  ali- 

bfs*    tiett«r  datcvd  August  5.  168D.  » 

Srin  l«k<Ni,  Lake  county » Colorado,  as  reservoir  sites,  together  with  all  lands  sitaate 

mil  2  -  jn\\e»  of  the  borders  of  said  lakes  at  hi^b  water.    These  lakeis  are  in 

W/bi^  '  each  other,  and  are  locatiMl  in  sections  15  to  t2S,  inolnsive,  town^ 

■fc^,.....,  »«ug«  80  west.     Letter  dated  July  8,  1»89. 

^BHteb  river,  Ban  Pete  eonnty,  Utah,  tbu  lands  included  in  said  proposed  site 

^Hluate  in  sections  16,21,  t'8, 32,  and  33,  tovrDsbip  18  sontb,  range  2  eafit.    Letter 

^K|yia.tS89. 

^■■■•t  Utah,  as  a  reservoir  aite,  together  with  all  lauds  adjacent  thereto  and 

^Hlitatute  miles  of  the  borders  of  said  lake  at  high  water.    The  lands  to  be 

^Hl^  are  included  in  townships  13,  M,  and  1&  north,  ranges  5  and  t>  east,  Salt 

^■eridian,  Utah,     Letter  dated  July  1%  16^9, 

^■lake,  Bear  lake  county,  Idaho,  as  a  reservoir  site,  together  with  all  lands 

^Hwltbin  '2  ftralute  miles  of  the  borders  of  said  lake  at  bigb  water.    The  lands 

^B*!:  1  re  included  in  townships  12  to  lt5,  iuclustve,  south,  ranges  43  aud  44 

^■pi  rin,  Idaho.     Letter  dated  July  19,  ItsS'X 

^Bpn/j,~^*  e  ttons  21  aud  ^,  township  9  north,  ranji^o  2  i^ast;  section  12,  township 

^H^  range  2  w««t ;  sertioiit*  7  and  8,  towDshi;)  I^  north,  range  3  went;  seetions  18 

^^LlowoHhip  18  north,  range  G  we^t ;  sectious  lU  iiud  2^1,  township  18  north,  rauge 

^H^  ioctions  5  aud  d,  township  22  uorth,  range  4  east ;  alt  of  township  22  north, 

^^P  east;  all  of  towJ^«ihip  2G  north,  range  7  wmi ;  and  section  17,  towuKhip  2ft 

fe  ti  w*-6t,    L«*tL<T  dated  July  19, 18^.    Thftse  lands  are  locato«l  in  hietk^tTf 
^^    ^    .owis  ftud  Clork<%  and  Choteau  ooimiies. 

pWRr  river,  MilUrd  ronnty,  Uluh,  as  a  reservoir  site,  the  lands  therein  being  sit- 
b  in  seetJons  2»  3,  10,  U,  14,  and  15,  township  17  south,  range  7  west,  Salt  Lake 
l|ii|U).     Letter  dated  July  2H,  It^M 

^^Brandc  river,  above  the  Miic  of  Kl  Paso,  K,  Mtx.,  tm  au  interuational  dam  and 
^Hf :  all  public  landa  on  the  riglit  bank  of  ilio  Hio  Grande  river,  between  the 
^^H_||^iindarv  line  and  a  point  2u  miles  above  that  boundary  line  and  extending 
^^HMKof  Raid  right  bank,  rtMiervcd  from  entry  and  sale.  8aid  lands  are  situate 
MRMfpii  2G,  27,  aud  2^1  nonth,  range  2  eikst,  and  towuj^hins  26  to  2l>,  inelusivo, 
till  fxoge  3  ea«t,  Las  Cnices  district,     Lctten*  dat^^d  July  13  and  30,  1889. 

tbe  following  circular  wa8  iHsuetl  in  compliance  with  your  instruo 
M*  Ait  th^  Hul*j<*ct  matter  of  the  same  relalea  to  the  arid  lands 
■Beil  for  nvservuir  ptirpo»es  the  iu^erllou  ot'  a  copy  of  the  cirealHr 
^^  coviiieciiou  ib  Ueemed  appmi^mte : 

L  DKfAUTMKNT  OF  TIIK  InTKRIOR, 

^k  Gkkkral  Land  Officv, 

^B  IVaithinfjtmf  D,  C,  Au^usi  5,  1880, 

^B|0R«f  "  ,   iutiffi  Stntc9  I. find  ttJtrrH: 

^HKbi)  itation   having  n^achod  tbii  department  that  partioa  ara  eu* 

^Bt"  rid  lands  rr^erved  for  reservoirs,  irrigating  ditches. 

^Ki,  of  coutrulling  the  watern  of  lake^  und  rivers  anu 

^^fci^^  "ons,  1  am  directed  by  the  linn  Secretary  of  the  In- 

^^M|li  uiu  to  the  act  of  Congress  approved  October  2,  1888, 

^^^PlPti  if^  P^^  526,  a8  fullow8: 

^^^"  t  be  extent  to  which  tbe  arid  region  of  the  UnU«d 

^Br  aud  thu  bci^regation  of  the  irn;£ab1e  lands  in 

^Vi»i  i«  *  "  '      -      •       -  1    -I  ...  Tiyiiranlio 

Bi  SM>r^  the  pre* 

^te  of  r  l:  the  pay 

^Bl  Clint  lit  a]i  tu!ttintn«nt.'4,  appHiatun,  and  mate* 

^^b<i  ^  eonTi#*clf'd  theiNcwifh,  the  work  to  be  performed 

^^■MUi  f  the  Interior,  tho 

^^^^P  1  <o  necessary.    And 

^Hr.  of  each 

^^bi  lined  for 

^^pbrvrv  iLuti  I  i);:iiK'tt  vtotk  iti  the  tieid  in  loe;4tiii^  nitra  lor  rt:i»ervtiirH,  and  an 
^H|  ao<xiunt  of  tiM'  expenditures  under  this  apptupriatinu.  And  aU  the  lunda 
Bb  nuiv  btrreatter  ho  designatod  or  selected  by  such  United  States  sorveya  for 
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nif^ft  fbr  n*«arvntnif  ditelioA,  or  oftnalii  tag  Icrlgatlan  pnrpnaM,  and  all  tUo  land*  i 

..,„  ,  .....  ^. ,^ .j^Ai^fimitil 

fnrn  law:  /Y<irM<?d,  Tli  t^uau, 

by].'.  Miiiy  opftn  imy  pnrttn;:  nrtlit^ 

ijO  St^tlt^UU  111    UUiii'l*  tUe  llOTIH 


The  obfi^et  AOfi^ht  Ut  be  ar 


Tlir 
serv 

by  I 

■  oauii 
the  L. ..-,_.., 
Mcttlcment,  or  occi; , 
maiion,  may  open  ^ 

Neither  Id divicluuU  lior  cu J 
thus  reserved^  nor  can  tbey  i 
thtit  Bre  MQsccptiblo  of  n 

You  will  fhercforo  u 
iiuch  sites  for  roHervoirs,  . 

may  be  sueceptiblo  of  imiratiou  by  bu< 
by  inilivUlruibor  covponvt loim,  aud  }>■ 
ench  l«nd». 

This  oilier  you  will  carry  into  oftbct  without  doUy* 
Boepootfallyi 


HteoioCiiaUoaal 

.-— --  ...,. .d  forlioo 

jastici)  roquire  thai  tliey  ahonlii  IM  fhithfaUr  ] 


It  landa  which  may  bercaft^^r  ho  (l<>el;:' 
\iv»  for  resenrotrs,  '4litche«,  or  canate  f 

"''       '    —  "    ^  by  imoh  raaarvoini,  .^^  _ 

^ervatl  Aroni  tsle  m  p^OftflfT  m 

he  pasMMse  of  llio  aoi  •>  ••iiiy; 

>ded  by  law  gf  tha  PrQitdaal,  hf  ptoeli^ 


n|>oci  aoy 
ikettaoid 


8td] 


^MMf  ' 


In  his  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jmie  30.  18^  Ultj 
United  States  surveyor* ^^t*iK»i  a!  for  Idaho  refers  to  the  sniyeotciri 
gallon  in  that  Territory  as  follows ; 

'  Since  my  laat  auntial  report  tbo  subject  of  irriffaiion  in  Idaho  tipoii  a  l«f9  ■ 
with   -'^    *— •   ''"" ' '■"*    -   ■*- .;..^*i,..  ,»...,..   ..,..  ..:i...... 

an*! 

a  n-i' 

three  ur  lour  iinliioutt  of  atife*  of  Ibti  6ua.kt^  Kiver  v.i  '  19 

the*  foot<h tilt)  on  either  side  from  near  Ettj^lc?  Rock,  - 

roftd,  to  the  vieinity  of  WeisiT,  kbibo.  on  the  Or  ,  ^uJ 

the  importance  of  a  survey,  for  the  parposc!  of  }:•  .  wk 

biiAD  au  opiaian  tu»  to  tbe  pracMcubility  of  the  pii«>x  ..uu  i,„  v  -...m..^.   <  .   .. 

Aetiug  in  accordance  ynih  my  auggestiou  Major  Powell  Iia»  Uc^un  tii 
work* 

Corps  of  United  States  engineers,  under  t 
flnrvry,  bave  commencj.^d  npt*rntioti«  rn  th' 
'"  Governor  ^'*  ' 

in  every  > 

1.,  ,.,..,  t)y  means  u.    ..  -,    w. - .. ,.y... 

Hnbto  (lata  for  the  use  <  ^  84«nate  ComntJttca  oil  ' 

will  hold  a  session  in  ]'i  li. 

Euougb  has  already  btitu  leported  to  wi*rrant  the  ^ 
of  JU^res  cnn  oanilv  Iw  recbuni*»d  from  drv,  nrid  pbUn 

tor-       '    -^   .  '  -    . 

1 


soil  itaeif.     } 
\  whilst  nrrr  I* 
b4>il  the  danii^,  tbn;^  > 
everywhere.      No  > 

wafers  come  laden  arMjnn^raly  nvilti  just,  wiinr  i^  w.uh.mi  ;i»  Ji'-t 
fert  ile. 

I'xi-lMil    IHmtl    Him,   t  no  tt  n  f  3i  t  li     tif;k  f  j-n  ti  j      tvliipL     tnlict     fr-ni'ivn      fii 


U'lthuuL  llila  cuUiprcliuiiMVo  by^ti^ui  uf  caa«JM  aud  #Ui«a|^a 


it.- 

tl: 

(ir 

mtTfirirn^K 

of 

ro   tht?  i..r 

LiiU  of  n 

1l 

.    .  v.i,^  Territ.<.N,,  .,,,....,. , 

h-A 

uaile  witli  ibo  single  vj 

irv.    ■         ■■    * 

^,  not  for  largo  rivers  c* 
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ftt>mjf55Vf>*^  "wnt«»rfi  tiyw»Ti  thf^  widf*  i*xt^>nt  of  •rid  plainii^  Mwbo  hw*  tiow  uoArtjr  reached 

bouiDBtvii  '  r>'«B  yet  left  on 

,  and  tht'  r»dt»  arul  liin(l« 

;  t>r  by  (loif  do* 

I  I  tbrcaigli  Iho 

iroiii  tb«  i>ubik'  siu¥<>.V(i  ulrettil^  lutul*)  uud  ibe 

"'  "    ■    ■       '  '  Nrisfcte, 

more  ?ib«rftl 
^. ......  ..^bta  iipjietiT  U» 

>  in  the  j^khea  for  min- 

;b  dense  population,  i^ 
niiui  iuiiy  now  "  liie  npon  ^*  an  uuliQiLtiid  iiuiuuul  of  wskU)!-,  |>ost  up  and  reoord  his  no- 
ticp,  »nd  lii>bl  it  indefinitfily  by  »  nioro  9«^mblance  of  pOAsessiOD. 

'.  his  work  of  vital  neco&alty  speculators 
lined  watt^r  rijifht*,  to  tbo  jeopardy  of 
lb  ,.  ...^  V .  .-.,.,,  j  .  .^oedings,  and  not  ttujikely  to  tbe  reme- 

uuatioQ  of  tbe  arid  lands  of  the  West  aboald  bo  undertaken 

hy  tht*  gov<:riiiutiUl,  oi^  tbo  lands  be  gfantod  U>  tbe  rwpootive  States  and  Territoriee 
upon  flQcb  tanua  and  conditions  as  Vvill  a!«8ure  tbe  conatrnottou  of  necessary  oanaUi 
and  reservoirs  fo:        v       ing  all  of  tbo  lauds  po.^iblo. 

When  tbns  rt-  ng©  lands  in  Idaho  will  >iupport  a  dense  popnlation,  afford 

homes  for  tboniiu:-  .  i .  Jitlen*,  and  be  n  pnnn*  of  wealth  to  fbt^ir  poiiseiidorB  and  of 
revenoo  to  tbe  government,  both  State  u  ^]. 

Tbe  imniodiate  enhant^emcnt  in  tbe  vai  Jd  now  a  doeert  waste  wouhi  be  ao 

great  as  to  far  nioro  than  refnnd  tbe  cost  uf  irrik^ation,  nnd  tbe  work  is  of  such  char* 
acter  as  »bould  be  uodertakou  either  by  the  Jederal  government  or  by  the  Territory 
or  Stntcs  in  order  that  tbe  greatest  good  mipht  result  to  tbe  greatest  number. 

No  more  profitable  investment  for  a  portion  of  the  Treasnry  snrplns  conid  be  de- 
vised than  tbat  herein  ootEncd. 

• 

In  his  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  yeaf  ended  June  30,  1889,  the 
United  States  Burveyor-pjeneral  for  Kevada  describes  at  some  length 
the  arid  regions  of  that  State  and  the  beneficial  results  whicli  will  ensue 
from  the  storage  of  water  in  the  several  locah'ties  named,  as  also  the 
natural  reservoirs  or  lakes  and  other  facilities  which  can  be  utilized 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  October  2,  18S8.  In  view  of 
the  valuable  inforuiation  contained  in  said  report  re^jarding  tbe  subject 
of  irrigation  the  following  extracts  are  herewith  appended: 

While  tbe  State  has  such  a  wule  range  as  to  crops  its  ^jr  '  :  '  nualities  as  lo 
qnantity  are  limited  by  reason  of  the  jj;reat  lack  of  water,  1 1  i  being  limited 

inioiighont  the  j^reater  part  of  it^  area  to  the  winter  rains  ai.  -.  .all;  and  abont 

«11  the  water  used  for  irrigation  purposes  is  derive*!  from  snow  stored  upon  tbe  enm- 
mit«  and  ravines  of  tbe  highest  mountain  ranges,  which,  melting  slowly,  cornea  down 
to  the  plains  at  rhe  bases  of  tbe  mountains,  and  then  is  oaugbt  and  led  by  ditches  to 
the  field<*  prepan^l  for  its  nse. 

Thoro  are  two  difttiuct  regions  of  tho  State  which  receive  an  annual    ~  '  »f  15 

incb^Hi  of  rainfay.     One,  comprising  the  north  halves  of  Woahoa  a  njdt 

cnhMtii-    1i<'^  in  tht^  northwestern  quarter  of  tbe  State,  and  reaches  eo^^.    u  the 

Q  vallfiy.    The  otbi-r  lies  in  the  sou tb western  part  of  Elko  and  the  eastern 

p'  White  Pine  counticsj  and  ranges  wo.-stward  frt>m  the  eoat  line  of  the  State 

a^  16  town  of  Kitreka,  and  includes  the  Ruby  Mountain  range.     Had  the4ie 

tv,  a  continuous  .luhsoil  of  clay  1  have  no  doubt  bnt  tbat  aU  kinds  of  crops 

8'  the  latttudi*s  could  be  raised  without  much  aid  fi'om  a  system  of  irriga* 

^  '  rhe  case  in  many  other  parts  of  the  State  tbe  subsoil  consists  of  loose  beds 

of  gravel,  thii*  |M:rtiiii  Ciii:L4  tbe  water  on  the  surface  to  rapidly  disappear  therefrom. 
Uenco  an  irrigaiion  HyHf^Mii  in  thc*e  two  regions  will  c^erta inly  meet  with  ihe  greatrest 

Dpcces^%  and  will  produce  th<^  grcat^^t  a^vj^regat^  ronult. 

K^Tbo  balance  of  tho  State  receives  less  than  15  inches  of  rainfall  per  year  and  some 

t.-  f  the  Ht;.  J>ng 

Oil   .  ■   ._,     ■„ /'    ■■    I":    t  lie  eternal—  .,      '  '^^tbe 

raviurs  lictvvreu  tUt^  loily  ciags  and  sumttutei  of  that  grand  mountaiti  cham. 
•    Imponndin^:  water  for  the  purpose  of  tbo  ugnciilturiHt  has  boiMi  hut  little  praotte^ 
widiui  thij»  State<    Some  notable  exam|)leB  exists  however,  in  which  water  stored  bj 
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fUma  in  the  mountain  gorges  has  been  broujitht  many  miloii  In  ditelias  conjitfiie 

til©  purpose,  and  by  its  vivifying  influeuoo  largo  tracts  o^  ^       V       ^  ^al  MKiiia 
extent,  have  been  brought  nmler  cultivation,  yielding:  ori  im  of  not] 

than  $40  per  acre,  where  before  the  i ra pro vemeiitj*  were  m:iu^       :_.   .^  i.at  Mg;»-li 
grow,  and  where  it  was  impossible  to  grow  anythin*?  ebe  for  the  want)  of  iral«r,  i 
raiofall  at  the  beat  be^ng  but  a  few  inchesj  p<?r  year. 

The  proprietor  informs  ine  that  at  tirat  it  roquirr^d  a  dopth  of  v. 
feet,  applied  over  the  whole  tract,  to  moisten  it  sufticiently  to  qjh. 
was  fiiirprised  at  thi^  fact,  and  upon  Bounding  a  well  00  feet  drr»p  in  an 
of  ihe  tract  he  found  that  he  was  tillinj?  the  subsoil  at  that  depth  full  of  w*t«f« 
that  time  the  Inud  has  not  required  ho  mttuh  water. 

I  examined  the  locality^  atid  fonnd  it,  like  so  manjr  of  the  ralleya  in  tht«  Stall, 
poaaessiug  a  depp  subsoil  of  gravel. 

A  clay  subsoil  would  tjot  have  required  so  much  water  for  the  wi 

In  a  fmv  localities  alffilfa  ia  riii^d  without  irrigation.    This  it^ 
supply  In  cArttiin,  and  flows  naturally  down  fmm  the  adjacent  moniif  ,uii-<  m  au  lu 
cnrrent  and  is  received  by  it  clay  subsoil,     in  tht*se  samo  loealitif^a  it  i.^  paMihU 
raise  the  sumll  grains  without  urtitioial  water  supply. 

lu  cjonnection  with  the  subject  of  imitation  the  ITnit€>4  8tate^ 

veyor-f^eneral  for  Nevada  has  embodied  ia  his  tMiu?i^  ~ 

of  interestiDj^:  letters  from  residents  in  varions  hx'. 
descriptive  of  the  class  and  chamcterof  the  lands  in  Eiku,  Wiiil 
Lincoln,  Nye,  Esmeralda,  and  other  counties  in  diti»!n»nt  paUiil 
Btate  of  Nevada^  and  their  natural  products  and  caxiabUities  wb^P 
water  can  be  had  for  irrigatiou  purposes* 


PEAUDULENT   ENTRIES. 


OOKPULSOEY  ATTENDANCE  OF  WITNESSES. 

Daring  the  year  there  have  beca  fewer  new  caaea  of  fraodiilteti 

tries  reportetl  than  heretofore. 

The  g^reatest  difficulty  the  Kpecial  aprents  have  had  to    "' 
in  iuve«U|j:ating  alleged  fraudulent  entries  18  to  procure  r 
of  tljeir  witnesses  at  the  hearings  before  the  lav.nl  larni 
rale  they  have  little  ditlicultj  in  obtaining  informafinn 
and  others  relative  to  cases  under  iuvesrigatiou,  and  ;:- 
theaffldavits  of  such  persons;  but  when  they  are  8umu) 
a8  witnesses  before  the  registers  and  ri^ceivers  it  ia  an  en 
matter.    This  may  be  attributed  to  three  causes:  (1) 
government  witnesses  by  parties  interested  in  the  land 
unwdlingness  of  parties  to  testily  jipuinst  their  neigbUoL 
(3)  indift'erence  of  parties,  who  think  they  have  done  eu'» 
have  given  the  agent  the  inforniation  on  which  to  base 

As  a  remedy  for  this  evil  1  earnestly  recommend  fh. 
asked  to  pass  a  hiw  giving  registers  and  recelvt^rR  au- 
subpoenas  compellitig  witnesses  to  ai>pear  before  them  < 
era  appointed  by  them  to  take  testimony)  to  testify  ^    ' 
in  case  of  failure  to  answer  the  summons  that  the  r< 
ers  certify  such  fact  to  the  United  States  di.stdct  y 
thority  should  be  ghen  to  One  such  person  for  chmi 
refusing  to  respoufl  to  the  Kummons.     If  such  ;i 
would  bo  of  incaicnlable  assistance  to  the  govern 
individual  contestants,  w!jo  sometimes  fail  li 
cause  the  attendance  of  material  witnessesj  ii 
wiMi  cx>titest;iatd  it  is  but  justice  that  claimautc^  t^huuld  bi»«^  ti>e  I 
pf  &uch  a  law,  • 


■^ 
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SrECULATlON  IN  COAL  LANDS* 

?=i» ' ' '  t!  ftgeuts  report  that  eflbrts  luirebeon  ma<1e  by  certain  wealthy 
^  lis  and  cor[>oration3  to  fniiidulJutly  acquire  title  to  larjje  tracts 

o*  »-M.ti  i.infis  m  violation  of  law  and  existing  departmental  re«]:ulation8 
thereunder,  with  a  view  to  monopolizing  the  valaable  coal  lands  of  the 
1    '  '      'hi  in  certain  locaHtiee,  and  thereby  defeatin;:^  the  parpi>se 
[1  restricting:?  the  acreage  of  laud  which  may  be  entered  by 
an  luiiivuiual  or  association, 

Tlio  mc-tliods  pursued  maybe  illustrated  by  caaea  reported  in  the 

f  ' 'olorado  and  in  Wyomino^  and  Washin*iton  Territories*     In  the 

'  cane  a  certain  individual  and  his  associates  made  six  hundred 

ty  coal  declaratory  stiitement»  for  lands  in  the  southern  part  of 

*  in  the  names  of  persona  who  had  never  seen  the  hind«.     They 

ared  and  had  printed  for  their  own  use  blank  foPTus  of  coal 

^rj^  statements  from  which  was  omitted  the  important  alloga- 

;ired  by  the  statute  that  tbe  applicant  "bad  opened  and  im- 

i  valuable  coal  rnine''  on  the  land. 

irts  were  then  matle  with  varions  parties  to  furnish  them  the 

li'iion  of  coal  lands  upon  which  they  could  make  tilings,  the  eon- 

va  stipulating:  to  do  all  necessary  development  work  and  to  repre- 

the  applicants  at  the  local  land  office,  aud  in  many  case^  agreeing 

11  the  lands  within  twelve  months  at  a  price  that  would  yield  a 

r  of  SlO  per  acre  to  claimants,  the  latter  contracting  to  sell  their 

rctive  claims  upon  stipnlated  conditions.     In  many  inst^mces  there 

were  no  surface  indications  of  coal  and  it  could  not  po.^sibly  have  l>een 

nacbed  except  by  sinking  a  shaft  to  the  dejith  of  liOO  feet  or  more,  and 

itii  existence  at  that  depth  was  exceedingly  doubtful,  yet  the  parties 

alle£e  in  their  ulVulavits,  as  to  labor  and  inipmvemcnts,  that  they  had 

AQOk  a  shall  of  only  5  feet.    This  so-called  **  shaft "  being  in  most  cases 

timply  a  hole  in  the  ground  from  which  about  a  cubic  yard  of  earth  had 

lieeii  taken^  and  iu  some  instances  one  such  hole  at  the  common  corner 

r,r  #'......  ,.i;iiiyj^  xvus  madc  to  do  duty  for  them  all*    The  parties  iu  whose 

0  declaratory  statements  were  filed  were  not  required  to  do 
worK  or  expend  any  money,  and  their  prolUs  in  the  transactioij 
'to  be  in  consideration  of  the  use  of  their  names, 

-  of  this  attempted  fraud,  it  is  alleged,  boasted  that  they 
Hale  of  110,000  acres  of  these  lands  to  an  easrern  syn- 
Uk^ile,  i4ud  Iheii'  commissions  in  the  di^al  would  amount  to  ii^r>3i»,0on. 
llie  discovery,  however,  of  the  scheme  in  its  incipieucy,  this  ollice 
enabled  to  defeat  it.    The  deeUiratory  statements  were  rejected 
the  instigator  of  the  fraudulent  tniusaction  disbarred  fr<»m  practic- 
brfore  the  local  land  oflices.    Nntwithstamling  all  of  this  it  is  re- 
:1  that  other  parties  are  endeavoring  to  obtain  title  to  the  lands 

ilKr  methods. 

tf ..  Wyoming  case  a  company  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 

I  tie  to  certain  nnsurveyed  \%ii\\  lands  in  the  western  part  of  the 

Mfl  of  building  a  railniad  to  transport  the  coal  to  market, 

rters  of  the  company  were  in  New  York  city,  where  all  of 

II*  T  nil  '    rs  were  managed.     An  expert- was  employed  who  sub- 

iftiu*»il  :i  (!  report,  and  it  was  ileeidnl  that  the  agent  of  the  com- 

"^  I  ol  of  all  of  said  coal  lands  if  possible.    The 

'  aj^res  of  the  lands  aud  placed  men  thereon  to 

irds  he  bought  out  a  large  number  of  indi* 

-ly  made  locations  on  oth€^r  coal  lands  in  that 

•*^i«U4iJtj  J  p.i>  mg  therefor  fix>m  *8,00U  to  $10,000.     Upon  the  lands  being 
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a«tli«iri3?f*d  hy  finTj^ei^g^  and  made  nTidc»r  tbe  direction  of  the  Secretary 
uf  tl  sed  to  t'iiiitaiu  valuable  eoal, 

and  riary  powers  to  reserve  from 

^  V  portiou  <n  uh;  ttud  if  ho  deem  it  advisable  mid  in 

t  t  the  peopit  -  iu  the  loculitj  of  the  lands,  to  lease 

I  vriirs  riic  lands  m  I'e^served  upon  siicb  conditions  and 

iL  .  .11..  :l  will  compel  tbe  leKseea  to  furnish  settlers  witb  cotil  ut 
moderate  iiriee.s.  The  law  regrulariuy:  the  sale  of  coal  lauds  should  also 
he  amended  by  making;  it  a  felony  Ibr  any  person  to  enter  into  a  eon- 
tra<jt  or  an  afjreeraent  Laving  for  its  object  the  entry  of  said  lands  or 
the  appropriation  or  reservation  of  the  same  by  means  of  eoal  decbnv 
tory  statemeutH  for  the  as©  or  benefit  of  a  person  other  than  the  nom- 
inal claimant. 


TIMBER    DBPEEDATIOIsr 


,e  mpid  exhanstiou  of  the  most  valuable  timber  on  the  pnblie  lands 
:es  thi8  subject,  in  my  opinion^  one  of  the  most  important  requiring 
consideration  by  thi«  admiaiatratiou. 

While  most  wtremiouH  etforts  have  been  made  by  this  oflice  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  unlawful  appropriation  of  public  timbr^r  by  uuRcrupuloua 
corporations  for  purposes  of  speculation  and  sale,  but  little  has  been 
accomplished,  owin^  principally  to  two  causes,  viz.,  the  want  of  activp 
coop<*rution  heretofore  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  diverse  and  contlictiug  decisions  rendered  by  the  courts 
upon  identicid  questions. 

The  several  laxvs  relating  to  the  public  timber  appear  to  be  imper- 
fectly understood  by  many  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  them. 

^uttierous  petitions  are  annually  received  at  thisotliee  for  permffl«?on 
to  produce  timber  from  the  public  lauds  for  certain  pi" 
certain  conditions,  which  the  law  in  express  terms  [  a 

aome  instanees  the  petitions  are  indorsed  recommending^  ibid  ih«  same 

kbe  panted  by  men  who  were  instrumental  in  passing;  the  laws. 
i  The  public  at  large  seemingly  fail  to  couiprt^hend  that  the  duties  of 
Hte  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  are  purely  executive.  Ho 
^n  not  violate  the  laws  of  the  land  himself  nor  can  ht*  authorif^e  or 
permit  others  to  do  so,  but  he  must,  8r>  far  as  he  is  able,  enforce  therfT, 
This  lack  of  comprehension  is  owing  in  a  grent  measure  to  the  ambi^'n 
ous  wording  of  some  of  the  laws  and  tbe  numerous  contradictory  ci>a- 
gtructions  placed  thereon  by  the  courts  as  well  as  by  former  heails  of 

B*  1,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  provides  that  it  shall 

||>>  Lul  for  any  person  to  cut  or  remove,  or  to  cause,  or  procure,  or 

1  sist,  or  be  employed  in  cutting  or  removing  any  timber  froui 

any  liiiids  of  the  United  States  '*  with  intent  to  export,  dispose  of,  use 
or  employ  the  samoin  any  manner  whatsoever,  other  than  for  tlie  use 
of  the  navy  of  the  United  States,*' 

There  is  no  possible  excuse  for  misunderstanding  that  law.  If  prop- 
erly enforced  it  provides  ftdl  and  ample  protection  for  the  timber  n|N>ii 
the  public  lands,  and  if  it  alone  were  in  force  to-day  public  timber 
would  cease  to  bean  article  of  traflic  and  speculation. 

In  the  land  grants  to  several  railroads  it  is  provided  that  the  roads 
shall  have  the  right  t<:»  take  from  public  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of 
the  roads  the  timber  necessary  for  thecoi»stniction  thereof;  and  the  act 
of  March  3, 1875  (chapter  152,  supi>lement  to  Revised  Statutes),  extendtnl 
this  right  to  ail  right-of-way  railroads  upon  complying  with  oertain 
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mirveyed  the  aprent  pmcaHlpd  to  ftle  daclaratory  statemeiitii  llief«oiiii 
tlu'  liuines  of  noiMVHidi'Utw  nl  tin?  Tc^rritory,  who  ha*!  executed  fmwen 

ofitKut  lit".   Liiilhotixitii:'  hiMi  to  iit  (  fur  iIhmu  in  .ill  ritatttiH  titTtJilJll^tO 
ih«*  fifid  %ac& 


iV 


1?JW     Jit. 

for  till* 

:!tv  :nHl 


t! 


!ikI  br 


,  wht«  W2iB  to  pay  all  ex)»etiAeA.     A»  Hmm 
u  Mw^vio  ..^«,    jdubdiituted  in  tiielr  iilaca  imder  iinlltr 
po^v  Toruey. 

In  mis  way  the  company  helil  po^Hesflion  of  t V   »      «    *  - —  -    ^ 
l^i^ht  yeiirs,  during  all  of  whicdi  Uum  tli«^  officers  i 
fork  city  were  cMriying  ou  ue^' 
po«f»  of  nbtaiiiiug  monuy  to  puii 
!  ■   t<»  transport   the  CM>al.     'llu-  <k*ii**  j 

<i  and  earned  on  to  evrid^'  tin* 

htfjtls  until  tbcy  eonld  I 
to\ih<iaj  Uir  rompHuy  nn 
thi*  Ap;i«rit  of  the  iioaipany  who  in 
oprnittons  in   th(^  tiehf*     A  <!isa^.     : 
meut  juid  the  otht»r  oflarer^  of  the  company 
lad  the  oHirinal  desi^^n  ajipearsto  hi^ve  l»<*^'»' 
lejiHt  the  evidence  of  it»  eiontiuoaiioe  r^ 
m  of  tiie  iandi4,  however,  were  snbseqii* m 
Indivulaub  in  whos^e  ntrnic^  the  la^t  batch  of 
other  iieri^ori       '      ^ad  not  made  dlingii. 
In  ti»e  \V.»  11  Territory  eaue  the  1 

^SDterod  in  pxui  Lutli  by  various  hom^^ 
"  oonh     After  the  allowanf'*'  of  thr  ' 
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authorized  by  Congress,  and  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  of  all  public  lands  supposed  to  contain  valuable  coal, 
and  that  the  Secretary  be  ffiven  discretionary  i)ower8  to  reserve  firom 
Bale  all  or  any  portion  of  s^iid  lands ;  and  if  he  deem  it  advisable  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  residing  in  the  locality  of  the  lands,  to  lease 
for  a  perio<1  of  years  the  lands  so  reserved  upon  such  conditions  and 
restrictions  as  will  compel  the  lessees  to  furnish  settlers  with  coal  at 
mod(*r<ite  prices.  The  law  regulating  the  sale  of  coal  lands  should  also 
be  ameude<l  by  nuiking  it  a  felony  for  any  ]>erson  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract or  an  agreement  having  for  its  object  the  entrj'  of  said  lands  or 
the  appropriation  or  reservation  of  the  same  by  means  of  coal  declara- 
tory statements  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  a  person  other  than  the  nom- 
inal claimant. 

TIMBER    DEPREDATION 

The  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  most  valuable  timber  on  the  public  lands 
makes  this  subject,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  important  requiring 
oouaideration  by  this  administration. 

While  most  strenuous  eflbrts  have  been  made  by  this  office  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  unlawi'ul  appropriation  of  public  tiinlu^r  by  unscrupulous 
COri)orations  for  purposes  of  speculation  and  s:ile,  but  little  has  lu'(^n 
accomplished,  owing  ]>rincipally  to  two  causes,  viz,  the  want  of  activp 
co-operation  heretofore  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  Department  of 
Jastice,  and  the  diverse  and  conllicting  decisions  rendered  by  the  courts 
upon  identical  questions. 

The  several  laws  relating  to  the  public  timber  appear  to  be  imper- 
fectly understood  by  many  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  them. 

Numerous  petitions  are  annually  received  at  this  office  for  permission 
to  procure  timber  from  the  public  lan<ls  for  certain  purposes  oi*  under 
certain  conditions,  which  the  law  in  express  terms  prohibits;  and  in 
aome  instances  the  petitions  are  indorsed  n?cominending  that  the  same 
be  granted  by  men  who  were  instrumental  in  passing  the  laws. 

The  public  at  large  seemingly  fail  to  comprehend  that  the  duties  of 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  are  pun»ly  exe(jutive.  Ho 
can  not  violate  the  laws  of  the  land  hims(»ir  nor  can  hi*  authorize  or 

?srmit  others  1o  do  so,  but  he  must,  so  far  as  he  is  abk\  enforce  them. 
hi8  lack  of  comprehension  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  ambigu- 
oas  wording  of  some  of  the  laws  and  the  numerous  contradictory  con- 
structions placeil  thereon  by  the  courts  as  well  as  by  former  heads  of 
this  department. 

Section  2i()l,  United  States  Rt?vised  Statutes,  provides  that  it  shall 

be  unlawful  for  any  i)erson  t«)  cut  or  remove,  or  to  cause,  or  procure,  or 

:   aid,  or  assist,  or  hr  employed  in  cutting  or  removing  any  timber  from 

•,   any  lands  of  the  United  States  '^  with  intent  to  export,  disi)ose  of,  use 

tor  employ  the  same  in  anv  manner  whatsoever,  other  than  for  the  use 
.  Of  the  navy  of  the  United  States." 

ft  There  is  no  possibh*  excuse  for  misunderstanding  that  law.  If  prop- 
«•  erly  enforced  it  ]U(>vidi\s  fall  aiul  ample  protection  for  the  timber  upon 
i  the  public  lands,  and  if  it  alone  were  in  force  to-i!ay  public  timber 
.k   would  ce.ise  to  be  an  article  of  traffic  and  speculation. 

rin  the  land  grants  to  s(n'eral  railroads  it  is  provided  that  the  roads 
•hall  have  the  right  to  take  from  public  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of 
t   the  roads  thotiml>er  neeessiuy  for  the  construction  thereof;  and  the  act 
of  March3,1875(cha])ter  152,  supplement  to  Revised  Statutes),  extended 
'   this  right  to  ml  right-of-way  railroads  upon  complying  with  certain 
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conditions.    One  road  only  (the  Denver  and  Bio  Ornnde  raiIio&d>f 
anthoiized  by  law  to  take  tiiuber  for  repairs. 

Under  color  of  these  laws  millions  of  feet  of  pablic  timber  tiav^  h^n 
nnlawfully  appropriated ;  the  elastic  term  '*adjfn'ent  to  tb-  " 
being  hi^d  to  extend  to  any  distance  from  which  tiiubei 
cured,  and  the  term  ^^eoustruction  purposes'' bein^  bel 
only  to  the  road-bed  proper,  bridges,  etc,,  but  to  station  h 
snow-sheds,  etc. 

The  vaj;ae  sind  indefinite  wording  of  the  act  of  June  3, 1^7S  I 
88),  authorizinir  the  residents  of  certain  States  and  1 
other  mineral  districts  to  procure  timber  from  public  mii 
**  building,  agricultural,  raining,  and  other  domestic  purj 
the  flood-gate  to  the  unlawful  procurement  of  timber  troui  j..... 
and  has  resulted  in  the  dei^tructian  of  some  of  the  linent  fure^its  in  I 
world. 

Referring  to  this  act  Judge  Deady,  in  the  case  of  United  StfttCd  i 
Smith  (2  Fed.  Eep.,  487),  stated  as  follows: 

Tho  act  is  verj  loosely  and  unskillfally  drawn,  and  ^iboaads  in  anagmfarj  aol 
indetiuite  phrase«t  and  clauses  of  tbc  aud-so-forlh  character. 

And  Justice  Miller,  in  the  case  of  E.  E.  Bolles  Wooden  Wafe  Uofli- 
l)any  ts.  United  Stiites,  referring  to  the  same  act,  remarked : 

Its  [tho  goverDmi?iil"ii]  liberal itj*  in  ollawin^f  trceti  to  \h*  cut  * 
Ajfricultural,  and  otbi?r  nprcituHl  uses  ha«  been  used  to  screen  iV 
who  destroys  and  sells  for  profit. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  m.  Milo  J*  Lcgg  et  ah,  3fontnna(' 
O.  Keport,  1887,  p.  480),  the  court  held  that  parties  whocu* 
authority  of  said  net  must  be  able  to  prove  **byaprt; 
evidence  that  the  lands  from  which  the  same  was  cut  are  moie  valnmbji 
for  the  mineral  than  for  any  other  purpose,^'  While  in  tb**  -  >^**  *>f  '"  ^ 
United  States  vs.  Edwards,  district  court,  Colorado,  Judgt 
term,  18S9,  the  court  held  in  effect  that  parties  could  cut  . .u^r,*  t*m,.« 
authority  of  said  act  upon  any  public  land  that  was  not  aghculPUil 
and  returned  as  mineral. 

In  my  opinion  the  act  of  June  3, 1878,  in  so  fiir  as  the  tutBrosta  of 
community  at  large  are  concerned,  is  tlie  most  unfortof 
ing  to  the  public  timber  that  has  ever  been  enacted*     . 
principally  in  the  mountainous  districts,  where  the   land«  are  inlf^ 
spersed  with  gulches  and  narrow  ravines,  the  headwaters  of  the 
and  rivers  which  run  through  the  valleys  below.    Thi  itaiiisaiii 


4 


high  lands  are  during  the  winter  months  covered  wi 
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ice,  which,  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months,  n 

irrigate  the  valleys.    To  insure  the  gradual  melting  of 

ice  and  secure  the  valleys  from  inundation  which  would  rtxHiiU  tro© 
the  sudden  melting  of  the  same,  nature  has  provided  in  *^"^  ^      - 
undergrowth  of  the  steep  mountain  sides  protection  ag. 
sun's  rays  and  waste  of  water  by  evaporation.    The  desi  i 
natural  protection  is  authorized  and  encouraged  by  the  u 
and  the  inundations  and  floods  which  from  time  to  time  ue*va^;at£ 
tiona  of  our  country  are  the  results  which  follow. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  loose  and  indefinite  w- 
thorizing  railroad  companies  to  take  timber  fropi 
strnction  purposes,  and  residents  of  Colorado,  : 
Arizona,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Dalsotn,  Idaho,  Monti. 
districts,  to  take  timber  from  public  mineral  hurd-^ 
XK>ses,  has  caused  the  unnecessary,  wasteful,  and  utji 
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tlon  of  exteorive  foreBts,  and  the  riglita  and  interent  of  the  people  at 
large  doiDarul  tlieir  repeal. 

I  have  referred  to  the  above  laws  and  to  the  variable  constrnetions 

are  liable  to  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  department  - 

ies  in  the  way  of  protecliDi;^  the  public  timber.     What  I  h  i  s 

tbal  language  conferring  these  important  rights  should  be  bo  ^pecilic 

ant]  clear  as  to  avoid  any  possible  misconstruction.    In  my  opinion  the 

on.uHmentof  an  entirely  new,  plnin,  concise,  and  uiimi8talwab!e  law  lela- 

ti  vr  to  the  public  timber,  in  wliich  its  use  as  an  article  of  trafllc  and  for 

(Mirpose  of  speculation  and  sale  shall  be  prohibited  in  defitnte  and 

ttic  terms,  and  the  repeal  of  all  laws  regarding  public  timber  now 

i»rce,  are  imperatively  necessary. 

i  he  question  has  been  befoi^  Congress  for  several  sessions,  and  nu- 
ttierons  bills  on  the  subject  have  been  under  consideration,  but  have 
r:i\h-i]  offliil  action.    Further  tielay  in  this  matter  cnn  but  be  attemled 
^  results  in  the  near  future.     It  is  accordingly  iiri^eritly  dr- 
1  <f  due  measures  be  tal;en  at  an  early  date  to  secure  b; 

ai  proper  provision  in  this  matter  for  the  interest  of  pr 
ind  coming  generationsr 


OPENING   OF  OKLAHOMA. 

The  most  important  event  for  seveml  years  in  the  administration  of 
the  aHairs  of  this  bureau  was  the  opening  of  the  Oklahoma  country, 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  to  settlement  and  entry  on  April  22,  1881). 

Co]»ieR  of  the  President's  proclamation  and  the  departmental  orders 

iaaued  thereunder,  providing  for  the  disposal  of  these  lands,  will  be 

f'  fid  in  their  proper  place,  in  appendix  *'C''  of  this  report,  together 

v  \h  abstracts  of  such  of  the  important  decisions  on  questions  arising 

in  Oklahoma  as  are  deemed  of  public  interest, 

fV;r  the  jmrpose  of  assisting  the  registers  and  receivers  in  properly 

two  new  olhces,  Guthrie  and  Kingfisher  Station,  lour  clerks 

mI  from  this  oillce  by  m}^  predecessor,  with  your  approval, 

the  two  offices  and  be  present  on  the  day  of  opening  and  a.*3 

reafter  as  their  services  might  be  required. 

OKLA^OHA  TOWlSSriES. 

*      8e€ti0n  13  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1889,  contains  the  following  provis* 
inn  ri^^ff*-rtiijg  townsites  in  Oklahoma; 
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i'l  nrcjclftinaHoii  n 
imnx'-  Ih-^ii  ouu-liifcli  Hcciiuii  of  land. 

'ctions2387  and  2388  of  the  Revised  Statutes  designata 

Aho  alone  can  apply  to  make  townsite  entries,  and  aa 

.  .n  State  government  exists  in  that  Territory  having  au- 

rovide  for  such  otOcials,  it  was  held  by  my  predecessor  that 

«.r  ^uiii  -HI  ties  can  be  allowed  there  until  further  legislation  is  had. 

The  foUuNAJng  letter  to  Senator  Vest  shows  the  situation  in  this 
J^pect: 
^  WAsniSGTQTX,  D.  C,  J^  &f  IS8X 
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proTldiuK  for  dbptucicii;  of  laiidn  in  the  Iiidiait  T^ntciry  aa  part  of  Il&«  fnibtlc  i 
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tiudur  tb&  pn^ 

(3)  It  will   ;  y  reference  to  nectionfl  2387  immI  23^^^^.  as  jilvcm  \u 

July  1>,  lJ:^y<jj  that  rhcjt'rrqviiro  for  cffcctioj^  a  towusito  eji 
incorporrit<*fl,  hi  whirb  case  the  outry  rnnur  h<^  mM>o  hv  tl 
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tion»  ibt^r^liJi  be  muUij  to  the  thbtiint  olLicei»  uiiiiot  Hnui  ^^ 

of  oftloittlx  propi^rly  qnalifled  to  make  t^ntry  ra  mint  for  il 

the  provisions  thereof,  the  register  and  receiver  iire  direcTCii,  \n  . 

1881),  to  report  the  mvme  and  await  further  instrnctiotia  bc^foro  aUf 

lands. 

The  \egik\   ]»rof^i\uiHitc59  to  tho  establish  meat  of  towns,  or  their  tnoorpurftltim  u 
such,  are  dcperMleiit  upon  local  lavr»  aitt?r  ontiy  in  allownd  nndfr  -^»M  %r'rti^-^  ^ 
and  yiJr-i  in  tnin!  tor  the  iiihabiLaut^t.     The  execution  of  m' 
of  the  lots  iTi  mioh  town  athI  the  proceed*  of  the  8rtl«*}i  tht^ 
der  sneh  regtd  '        toscrihe^i  l-      '     '  '  -y  m -dt  t^^z^*** 
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Thirteen  applications  for  townsite  entriea  hare  b^vn  ru.idc-  in 
Gutbrie   district  ixm\    seventeen   iu  tUe  KingJ' 

makiug  thirty  in  all  in  the  Territory.    Of  tbes©  :i,  ,  . 

been  rejectc*d  by  thi«  offlr^  on  account  of  grofis  infornmlity^  ami  i% 
two  remain  without  delinitive  action. 

It  is  highly  importAut  to  the  citizens  of  these  rariotiji  loetiMiMmi 
soma  mesins  i>e  furnished  at  as  early  a  dateas  po^stbto  for  Iheutt*  ^ 
of  their  titles.    This  can  only  be  done  by  Oongreasional  actieo. 


^^SUltt 
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PUBLIC  LAND  STRIP. 

The  oi>eiiing  of  Oklahomji  has  increased  the  anxiety  of  the  inhabit- • 
ants  of  the  narrow  strip  of  public  land  just  west  of  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  commonly  known  as  ^'No  Man's  Land,^  for  some  legislation  in  their 
behalf.  I  am  in  receipt  of  numerous  petitions  and  memorials  on  the 
subject,  u,u(l  I  desire  to  urge  as  strongly  as  I  can  the  importance  of 
calling  the  attention  of  Congress  to  this  matter. 

The  following  petition,  signed  by  Thomas  P.  Braidwood  and  eighty- 
nine  others  and  addressed  to  the  President,  states  the  condition  of  that 
part  of  the  country  so  clearly  that  I  submit  it,  with  my  full  indorsement: 

Beaybr,  Public  Land  Stiup, 

Indian  Territory ^  May  22,  1889. 

To  His  Excellency  lion.  Bknj.  Harrison, 

Prt'sidcnt  United  Siatts  of  America^  fTa^hingtonj  D,  C. : 

Wo,  tlie  undcFAigned  citizens  and  residents  of  the  Public  Land  Strip,  commonly 
called  "No  M;in'K  Land,"  being  that  portion  of  land  lying  between  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory on  the  east,  New  Mexico  on  the  west,  Kansas  and  Color.nlo  on  the  north,  and 
Texas  on  the  swuth,  and  containing  abont  3,000,000  acres,  would  respectfully  state : 

That  we  have  a  popnhition  of  about  ir>,000,  the  most  of  whom  are  law-loving  and 
law-abiding  people.  That  we  have  villages  and  towns  buiUling  up,  schools  and 
ehnrches  in  operation,  and  fanners  tilling  the  soil  and  creating  homes  for  themselves 
and  their  posterity,  but  it  is  ail  done  under  "sqnattera  rights''  only,  and  we  labor 
at  great  disadvantages.  The  monev  appropriated  by  Cougress  a  few  years  ago  to 
•anrey  this  countrj'  was  exhausted  before  the  survey  was  completed,  and  we  are 
without  lan<l  laws.  We  should  be  placed  on  at  least  an  equal  footing  with  other 
portions  of  the  public  domain  under  the  law.  Oklahoma,  as  an  instance,  containing 
1,800,000  acres,  only  half  our  size,  was  recently  opened  up  with  these  benelits.  We 
stand  in  urgent  need  of  the  extension  of  the  laud  laws  over  our  land,  and  land  offices 
Mtablfshed,  f»o  that  we  may  begin  title  to  our  homes.  We  only  ask  what  is  our 
rigbt  and  justly  due  ns  as  American  citizens. 

Therefore  we  earnestly  request  that  in  your  call  for  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  if 
jon  should  in  your  wiH*lom  call  one,  you  embody  our  necessities  as  a  part  of  tlie  rea- 
■ons  for  the  extra  Hessiou,  so  that  these  ])oints  will  be  considered.  If  there  sliould  be 
no  extra  session  of  CongresM,  we  pray  Miat  in  your  message  to  the  next  regular  ses- 
sion you  call  attention  to  and  impreVs  upon  that  bo<ly  the  urgent  need  we  have  of 
tlM  aurve^  being  completf^d,  a  land  district  established,  and  land  offices  located,  for 
wXl  of  which  wo'shali  be  profoundly  grateful.  , 

This  petition  is  indorsed  by  Hon.  P.  B.  Plumb,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Lands,  as  follows : 

These  people  should  have  the  laws  extended  over  their  country.  This  would  have 
been  done  long  since  but  for  the  action  of  those  who  representod  them  at  Washing- 
toiiy  who  said  nothing  was  desired  except  in  connection  with  Oklahoma. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  before  these  lands  can  be  opened  to 
entry  the  survey  must  be  comjileted.  The  township  and  ran^e  lines 
have  almost  all  been  run,  and  they  are  marked  by  substantial  iron 

KstH  placed  every  two  miles,  but  the  section  lines  have  not  been  estab- 
bed.    Certainly  a  tract  of  ajifi'icnltural  hind  on  which  there  arc  16,000 
settlers  should  be  surveyed.    A  careful  estimate  of  the  cost  of  com- 

rletiDg  the  survey  of  this  strip  shows  that  $50,000  will  amply  sulllce. 
have  therefore  submitted  an  estimate  for  a  s])ecial  appropriation  of 
that  sum  for  this  purpose,  to  be  immediately  available,  and  not  to  be 
included  in  the  general  ap]>ropriation  for  surveying  public  lands,  as 
this  work  was  not  Uiken  into  consideration  in  making  the  estimate  for 
sooh  general  api)ropriation. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

I  can  not  close  this  report  without  acknowledging  my  high  obliga- 
ttons  to  the  employes  of  this  office,  male  and  female,  for  their  great 
Indastry,  their  prompt  and  always  cheerful  obedience  to  orders,  and 
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tbcir  faithful  attention  to  tho  Tarions  laborioufl  dntien  ^^^ig^neA  them* 

To  j-oa,  Mr,  Secretary,  my  tliauks  aiHi  especially  doc  lor  your  ofncml 
'conrtesy,  uniform  personal  kindnt^ss,  and  cordial  aid  doritig  tny  coq* 
nectionVitli  the  workin;?8  of  thin  bureau.  Whatervr  meanure  of  mo- 
cess  I  bave  been  able  to  accomplisb  is  eminently  due  lo  the 
I  bave  understood  your  policy  of  a  prompt  and  impartial  execiit 
the  laws,  and  to  tbo  cbecrful  supx>ort  yon  bare  given  me  iu 

it  ont. 

liespectfuUj, 

W,  M.  Sroins, 
Acting  Commi 

Hon.  J.  W.  XOBLE, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior^ 


SUPPLEMENT. 


OUR  PtJBLIO  DOMAm. 

No  subject  is  of  greater  magnitude  or  importance  to  our  pe^^t^^^  *■' 
merely  in  tbe  present  but  in  the  future,  tbau  that  involved  in 
disposition  of  our  public  domain.    How  was  that  domain  avAy^ 
What  is  the  history  of  its  disposition  in  the  pastT    What  is  iU  situ 
to-day?    These  are  pre^iant  inquiries,  increasing  daily  in  mag 
aud  importance  with  the  rapidly  diminishing  area  of  that  domain 
the  reproduction  here  of  leading  and  iraportiint  historical  docfili 
and  data  in  relation  to  our  public  lands  will  be  of  practical  value* 

TITLE  TO  OXJE  NATIONAL  AND  FUBLIC  DOMAIN. 

The  title  to  our  national  and  public  domain  is  derived  from  trritki 
with  foreign  nations,  annexation,  cessions  from  certain  of  the  origind 
thirteen  States  and  from  Texas,  and  from  treaties  with  T'i'i«^-i  »n^*'' 
for  tho  extinguishment  of  their  title  to  lands  occupied  or  1 
Those  treaties  and  cessions  subsequent  to  tbe  treaties  oi  muit^  ff«M 
Great  Britain  of  17S3  are  briefly  as  follows : 

Treaty  with  France  of  April  30,  1803,  by  which  the  United  St»»i 
acquired  the  so-called  '"^  Louisiana  purchase/' 

Treaty  with  Spain  of  February  22, 1819,  by  which  the  United  Bi^m 
acquired  the  XHoridas,  etc. 

AnncKution  of  Texas  under  the  joint  resolutions  of  Oongre^  of  Maick 
1  and  December  20,  1845* 

Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  with  Mexico  of  Febma 
which  California,  ^^ew  Mexico,  and  other  territory  was  ^ 
United  States. 

The  cession  of  December  13, 1850,  by  Texas,  to  the  Unit^I  States,  i 
includcil  in  New  Mexico,  Kansas,  Colorado,  smd  tbe  80<alled  Pttb 
Land  Strip. 

Treaty  with  Mexico  of  June  30, 1S54,  by  which  the  United 
quired  *Hhe  Mesilla  valley,"  or  so-called  •^Giid.^en  p:  -  '  ^  ^ 

Treaty  with  liussia  of  March  30, 18G7,  ceding  Ala 
HtatcH, 

And  tho  several  treaties  with  Indian  tribes  for  the  Mtin^ 
of  their  title  to  lauds  occupied  or  held  by  them. 
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tTiutinlaitin  and  tlif' 


PIFFICULTrES  ATTENDING  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  OUB  BOUNDAIllES. 

Our  allies  of  France  and  Spain  daring  tlie  l^evo'iitionary  stnifrgle 

jr  nationhood,  aithongh  aHlinj^:  us  materially  with  their  arms  and  moral 
apport  during  the  actual  conflict,  yet,  at  it^j  conclusion,  they  developed 
idi^pcj.sition,  if  not  a  resoliito  purpose,  to  eircara^cribe  the  boundaries 
lalmed  by  the  new  nation.    The  Bourbon'd  historical  lu8t  of  empire 

t^erruled  his  professed  Jrieudyhip  for  America, 

The  Hon.  Timothy  Pitkin,  a  laborious  and  able  author,  well  informed 
hii$  subject,  in  hia  "  Historical  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United 
^ates,^  etc.,  dcdare-s ; 

For  tli6  extonaivo  liniitB  fitmlly  neoared  at  the  peace  of  ITKi  the  jieople  ol  the 

Vtiit<Hl    BUkt^B  ivero  iudebtod  to  ihh  Jiivauitw  aad  perseverojioo  ot  their  aogothi- 

^  •    •    •  * 

BdiTijj  th(*  T         -/         '^         loein  1762  Qrejit  Britain  for  along  time  inskted 
'  I  Ohio  tiH  iry,  and  Spain  still  ur;;i'd  th.it  tb<^  UnitrMl  Stiite.^ 

right  t>  ,.,    L    ,r   .,^   ,  uf  th<s  [Allrgbaiiy]  iiinutitHiiiH^     In  thia  sho  was 

Qiinced  if  not  6uppart<5d  by  France*     Rtiyneval,  ttfe  coutidt^ntiul  iiecretnry  »f 

fenncB,  in  a  whttcii  oomnnnnf^ntirm  uiadt^  t«  Mr.  Jriy  an  Iht^  siibjoci  of  wcetern 

farfd  thai  the  Un»r  had  no  ri^ht  In  tb«^  landn  lying  bt?iween  tUo 

,-      •     «     r    This  «xtraordi«arv  p^^vtttecom- 
I  M^  rho  French  conrr,  alttiongii  by  their  infitnictions  tbcy 
thut  court  but  be  goyemed' entirely  by  its  advice  or  that 

The  northeastern  and  northwestern  bonndariea  of  the  UniU*d  States, 

ider  these  treaties  of  limits,  lon^  reraiiined  in  dispute,  and  was  the 

of  much  subsequent  ne.ijotiation  between  England  and  our  gov- 

ent.     The  northeastern  boundnry  was  flnally  determined  by  tho 

ibnrton- Webster  treaty,  of  WuHliinijton,  of  August  9,  1842,  and  our 

Tthern  and  !»orth western  bouodiiries  by  the  decision,  as  arbitratnr,  on 

21,  1872,  of  the  German  Emperor  William  I,  in  favor  of  tho 

D  -  of  like  magnitude  and  character  attended  the  negotiations 

'nti  [in'nt  treaties  with  France  and  S[)ain,  ami  the  adjnstment 

of  h  i  or  Hmit-H  under  theui,  bolb  witli  respect  lu  L<Miisianaand 

iht3  i  -  .     M*  Barbe  de  Marbois,  one  of  the  f^'rench  ministers  who, 

oniler  NaiKileon  I,  negotiated  the  treaty  of  April  .SO,  IStKI,  published  in 

1S2S  a  **  History  of  Lnnisiana  and  of  the  cession  of  that  colony  to  the 

United  Ht-ires,**    De  Marbois  describes  the  situatioit  in  France  and  the 

,"•'•''  iif  ihe  First  Consul,  at  the  date  of  the  cession,  from  an  inti* 

rsonal  IcnowliMlge  of  the  secrets  and  facts  of  the  negotiHtion. 

II  hail  determined  on  war  %Tith  England  on  *'thernptnreof  the 

Ann'ens.^    On  the  seas  Britain  was  re^ai  iled  as  invincible,  and 

"^       '     n  was  naturally  ;ipprelit  n«ive  of  the  h>ss  of 

ay  menaced  by  the  British  Heel,  and  which  was 

i*iU*)ceUcd  to  France  hf  the  treaty  of  SL  Ildefou»o.    Napo* 

led: 

>w  tli«  wbolo  vftluo  i>r  LouUiana,  and  I  vfhh  to  repair  the  fanlt  oftb©  FronrU 

<»ator  wliiiMilj.'inrKiiiril  It,  rii  ITtTJ.  J^otiiM  1 J  iir;i  nfit  [  ,t-«';i  i  ^  li  a  \  <- roKloriHl  it  to  nlf^,  und 

iW«C'  J  tt  elipH  from  mo  It 

14K  nfit  rhan  to  thoihfi  to 

1 1 V,  1 1  oni  Fi  ancr,  Canad 

Royi.!  I  A>.iji.    Tboy  arc 

"k  I0  tM^t,,^-'''  '  "  ''•-''  *'■■"  "■'**" 

^«t  tl)e)fi«lnai^\  a 

I  to  me  thai  tUoy  drsiro  to  gH  powttMum  ol  it,  luad  it  im  thus  tboy  will  he^ux  %hf& 
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^fir.     Tb^y  !iftv#  <w*»niy  v*mw*»|h  m  fh^  f>n1f  of  Mw^»*y».     TlifV  AT**<*n»w  1H*I^ 


H^d^ami: 


iVntii  tbuni  lavt^ti  tli«^  itUa  ot  t-vtM  [ 

United  Btaiesi.     1  olhi  Mr»f»rrp1v  rrv 
,  se^ion.     If  i  ' 
1  tJ  tic  to  these  1 

Loni----    '-■  ^-^ 

mis  i  piiblio  it 

©veil  n\l  nttcwi 

Napoleon  quickly  resolved  on  a,  defiuite  line  of  action. 
"I  rciiounri*  Louisiana*    It  is  not  only  Kew  Orl 
it  is  tbo  whole  colony,  without  reserve."  •     Ele  ju 
niinisters  to  cloi^e  at  once  with  the  American  envoys  iur  lIio  i 
ces.sioii  of  the  colony  to  the  United  States, 

l>e  Marbois,  in  descHbiug  the  pi-Ofrress  of  th*  u  soyntbe 

particnlarw  of  the  cession  were  first  discassed.     1  rt'W  up  I 

project  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty  for  this  purpose ;  r  .  L 

nejfotiators  was  adopted  as  the  text  by  which  ti 
proceed.    The  chief  difficulties  in  thi«  part  of  th 
fixing?  the  limits.    Maps  were  examined,  charKi-   [.  ^ 
treaties  eonsidledf  but  all  these  only  served  to  incriMi^e 
of  the  negotiators,  and  to  convince  them  that  they   wtsre   nsaftUftf 
for  a  thiufj  that  had  never  existed.    No  oue  could  tell,  or  even  mt- 
jecture,  where  were  the  western  bor     '  of  Louisiuns^  and  6r* 

ver>  good  reasou — they  had  never  i  iued,    Th»v«;M  rci^iorf*  wfc» 

as  little  known  as  the  center  of  Africa,     Tli 
dom,  therefore,  to  abandon  a  search  which  oul 
into  the  dark.    To  solve  the  dilHeulty  in  tht^  hboit, 
icau  plenipotentiaries  proposed  to  insert  the  third  ai 
of  St.  Ildefonso,  by  which  Spain  agreed  to  cede  to  Fr 
of  Ijouisiana,  such  as  it  vviis  in  the  handn  of  Simlu 
treaty.    This  was  leaving  the  utmost  latitude  of  < 
iiig  the  door  to  a  tangled  discussion  between  tLc 
Spain,  w^bich  in  due  time  this  latter  power  took 
was  nevertheless  obvious  that  no  better  plan  could  bi^^ 
plenipotentiaries. 

13e  iMarl^ois  adds  that  when  this  obscurity  in  t* 
conveniences  that  might  arise  from  it  we^r*^  un 
Consul  he  replied:  *^  If  there  were  no  obscurity*  it  luii^nc  pcin^  M 
good  iM)lifv  to  put  some  there.^' 

All  iii  as  to  boundaries  with  referenCt*  ' 

isiana  i  -  '  and  the  Floridas,  after  murh  i 

through  }t^iiVH,  re-enforced  by  General  Andrew  J 
tary  raid  of  1818  into  the  Spanish  ^territory,  wr 
in  the  settleDient  of  limits  with  Spain  under  the  i 
of  February  22,  1819,  ceding  to  the  United   Sr  , 
with  them  the  title  of  Spain  to  certain  territt 
east  and  north  of  the  boundary  described  in 


iJi-  ■»  iffirtj 


^Itl 

in  H 


'Tlir*  f'^nowirv*  t* x prc^r^k' n i  wbieli   drnpjier!   frtmi 


i»ri»<3ii  ik^w  iluttttui  im,th 
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JEVOLTTTTOKARY  PEEH^S  ARISING  OtTT  OF  THE  OWNEBSHIP  OF  OtTB 

VACANT  DOMAIN. 

Dr  rcvolatiouary  struggle  for  independence  or  natiouhood 

the  r^rsbip    or   dispo^sitiou   of  ♦*tlie    vaoaiit  western    lands'^ 

I  in  our  original  domain  aad  severally  claimed  by  dilTerent 
Kler  their  con llicting  charters  as  to  boandariCwS  was  the  subject 
of  perilous  dispute,  giving  rise  to  serious  apprehensions  of  the  final 
successtul  is8ue  of  the  struggle.  PatTiotisui,  however,  solved  thift  dis- 
pute. Those  States  within  the  boundaries  of  which  it  was  claimed 
these  vacant  lands  were  situated j  under  an  appeal  •  of  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederation^  surrendered  to  the  existing  government  at  difterent 
^;4at€s  t  their  titles  to  this  domain,  providing  that  they  be  held  in  trust 
id  appropriated  for  "the  common  benefit." 

OOVEENMENT  OF  TEBBITOBY  NOBTHWEST  OF  THE  OHIO  BIVEB, 

On  the  cession  by  Virginia  of  her  vacant  western  lands  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation  manifested  its  understanding  of  what  constituted 
**tlie  common  benefit"  in  the  establishment  by  the  resolutions  of  April 
23;,  nS4^  and  the  famous  ordinance  of  July  13,  1787,  of  a  **  Govern' 
nient  for  the  Territorj^  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,"  in  which,  while 
providing  for  religious  toleration,  for  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the 
citt^.enft,  and  the  eneouragement  of  schcjols  and  other  aeminaries  of  learn- 
IT  iry  to  ^*^good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind," 

ir  irt*  G)  that  "neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude" 

Lst  within  that  territory  '*  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment 
whereof  the  party  shall  kave  been  duly  con\icted." 


JL 


LAND  GBANTS  UNDER  THE  OONFEDEHATION. 


Hon*  Adam  Seybert,  in  his  Btatlstical  Annals,  says : 

Three  tracts  of  land  had  been  eold  by  contraot  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  proMat 
form  of  governtnent,  tliat  in  to  sa^ ; 

L  To  tluV  Stiit^^  of  Peniitiylvaiiia,  the  triangalftr  traot  oti  LaJco  Erie  above  me^* 
iion««i  p  CO  ri  t  a  1  n  1  ij^  iiO^Z^  1  ^7  Hcrog* 

*  In  Cohgrkss  of  thk  Coxfeiieration. 

Tiiifiniaiff  October  h),  1780. 
Ih€9Qleedy  Tlmt  the  tmnpproprlated  lunda  (hut  may  be  ceded  or  reliiKiaished  to  tbfi 
United  States  by  any  particiilar  State,  pufi^iiatit  to  tho  rfrofTTtn^ntlrttfon  f>f"  fonj^rpps 
of  tho6tb  diiy  of  Septettibtr  Inst^  shall  be  disposed  of  i 
Unit'tid  St  I*  tea,  tiiid  bi.<  nettled  and  formed  lu  to  distinct  ;  I 

li  -a;  that  •                                                    * 

foi  I  ory,  not  1' 

tttan  one  butidred  iind  iUiy  mil  r  i         ar  thereto  ar*  oirciiniHiiinri 

intr  •  thrtt   fhf^  iiet*t"i'«firy  jiTid   t  ^  x  i^n^^'!*  which  nuy  parHri!lr*r '^                  I 

b  i;iU  of  the  preBeufc  ^tur  iti   tiu 

11  nitt0u»  ^Yithi^al)d  for  tht*  dt\ 

^f^d  or  reiinquiBhed  to  Ibr  r  mi.  n  oi  n--  , 

,  pp.  nn,  \m,  ed.  of  i'-7a) 

I "^  oon turned  ill  thd  rcwiliitron  of  Cougi« 
.  17ci<J,  tbv  loiiowinj;  Stiitoa  mode  cessious  of  territory  to  the 
lies  re3i»vc lively  Htuted  :  TheSlateof  Nf  \v  York,  on  Mnn/n  1  JT^l; 
17^4»  and  on  December  30,  17f^.     iI  '  1 

u»nH  of  the  act  of  ce»sioti  of  1784  < 
t  or  onVinanceof  17H7.>     >'   —  -    i 
•  r  14^  I78d,  coutirmed  M 
liiiu,  on  Ki'brunry  **:',  17:' 
For  an  Mil*'rr«liD^  view  of  the  struggle  iiinlei  thr*  V*'  i  uiid  hit' 

the  **  landed  and  laud b/a^  Stat<'<»">e«poothit;   the  ii.  of  our  v.i 

m  landH,  wee  a  vuluablo  article  (recently  published)  iu  lU^  I'upcra  of  the  Aiiier- 
lemn  Hlntoricai  Aisijociation*    Yob  3,  No,  )lf  xijj.  167-1^8* 


tl 
T 
\ 


CtlCUt,  ' 

17?J7;  Hi 
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2,  To  an  ussociation  cnlled  "Tlio  Ohio  Company**  [Itmt  i<i,  Ih^  Ohio  < 
Axsnr"*  "^    '\  tract  on  the  rivers  Ohio  and  MaHkinysoin,  origi  Dally  hi  t^tHM  \o 
taiJ:  iO,0<10  ac^,  but  afterwards  rtwiucod  &t  tW  rt*q(ie«it  of  the  putiis 

3.  To  Joliii  Cleves  Symmes  and  his  as«ociat4>*t  a  tract  oo  ^\w  Olifo  i 
ers  Little  and  Grtnit  Miami,  orij^inally  supposed  to  contmu  l»oofijiO" 
l>y  an  alteration  and  fb«n  a  failure  in  tLw  contract  ba;^  Irmm 

All  thoso  lands  wt^rii  nold  at  rhe  raUi  of  two-thinls  of  a  > 
payable  in  evidences  of  the  pnblic  debt  of  tbe  United  vStiU*    ,  .. 
two  tracts  was  paid  for  iu  military  land  warrants,  each  aero  id  aiicU  warrml  1 
received  in  payment  for  one  acre  and  a  lialf  of  land. 

A  ri^ht  of  pre-emption,  at  the  rato  of  S'J  an  acrt?,  baa  been  allowed  to  [ 
had  made  purchases  of  J.  C,  Synimes  within  the  boundaries  of  his  firet  conltMl* 

ISABLY  PLAN  FOB    THE   DISPOSITION  OP  OUR  PXTBLIO  I*AOT>8 
THE  NATIONAL  G0VEEN:VIENT, 

The  national  frovcrnment  created  by  tbeConstrtution  wc^Qt  inloj 
on  Miircli  4,  1781).    The  dis()osiuon  of  tht^  public  U\»jd8  wa*H  HttjoUjf 
most  imporumt  subjects  of  considcratitm  by  Contfress  and  thej 
tive  governmt^it.    Several  plans  were  urg^ed  iu  Cont*riiSR.     In  t! 
prepared  by  Alexander  Uamiitou,  m  iSecretary  of  the  T 
the  administration  of  Wawhiujirton,  iu  obedience  to  tbi;        . 
Hou86  of  Kexiresentatives  of  January  20, 1790,  HamiUoti  uvgmi 

That  in  the  formation  of  apian  for  the  disposition  of   ■  '       '      "   "^ 

Statei*  there  app«'ar  to  be  two  load  in*;  objects  of  ctt  ( 

advantaKeona  tiiUes,  aceordin*;  to  tlio  probable  coujai^^..  U 

aceomniodation  of  iudividnaU  now  iolmbitantJjof  the  wi 
hereafter  end  f^rate  thither.    The  for nitjr  as  an 'operation  oi 
tention ;  the  latter  i**  important,  iw  it  relates  to  the  satigfauti*' 
the  western  country.     It  la  do^iralHt)  and  doen  not  appear  iin^H 
both.     Pnrcbasers  maybe  contemplated  in  three  oia««?«:  '" 
eompunies  who  wll  buy  to  fsell  again  ;  a^ociatioua  of  pr 
ecttlements  theni8cU*efi;  single  pensooB  or  families  now  resii.,  ,. 
or  who  may  emigrate  thither  hereafter.     The  lirst  two  will  b**  1 1 
will  always  want  considerable  traets.     The  last  will  generally  i  j  •" 

titiea. 

Hence  a  plan  for  the  sale  of  Iho  westeni  lands,  while  It  may  hft^a  a  ilii#  tt^ui  10 
the  last,  should  be  calcnlated  to  oh  tain  all  the  ad  vantfi  'V  '      torir^dft^ 

the  (irfit  two  classes.     For  this  reason  it  8<.^eu)s  reqoiri  Uiml  0^ 

should  be  eHtablitthed  at  the  seat  ol  i^os'erunjeut.     U  j.  I|etf«Iy<^ 

chasi-Ts,  whether  citizens  or  foreigners,  can  most  easily  tind  agr  itc^rtn^ 

for  largo  purchases  can  be  host  adjusted.     (Amertean  8tato  1  uubcLi*^ 

Vol.  1,  p,  S.)  I 

For  tbe  protnotion  of  tbese  **two  leading  objects'*  Hauiiltoci  dibM 
rated  bis  i^lan  for  tbe  di8jx>j^ition  of  our  vacant  vs? eastern  lattdd,  ■ 

As  early  a«  May,  1796, three  separate  traeta  t>f  bind  wcrefn^ntadM 
Oougress  to  Ebenezer  Zano  for  surveying  and  opening:  »  totd  fi^ 
Wheeling  to  Limestone,  and  tbe  fioarisbing  eity  of  2:^-  *  *'  ,^.- w*m1B 
on  a  part  of  one  of  tbe  tracts  selectetl  by  Zuneon  tbe  "  J 

By  tbe  act  of  April  21,  1792,  the  PreBident  w;is  m 
to  the  Ohio  Company  of  Associates  patents  for  Tfit) j 
■besides  several  lots  and  i>arcels  of  buul^  within  <•' 
of  Ohio.    He  Wits  also  authorized  by  ibis  act  to  i.s 
patitnts  for  an  additional  quantity  of  214,285  acres,  n\ 
was  required  to  pay  tor  within  six  months  in'^warnm 
bounty  rights,''  as  also  patents  for  a  further  ', 
parties  of  100,000  acres  on  certain  prescribed  coi 

By  the  act  of  May  5,  1792,  the  President  wns 
John  Cleves  Syntmes  and  associates  sucb quantii 
tbe  payments  already  lUtide  by  Syuimes  and  hi: 

I  "  The  site  of  the  city  of  Marietta  was  inclndtnl  iti  ,.  f*  ^nsab 

'  t  The  site  oi  the  eii;^^  ol  Cli^^vuTiatl  was  embracei!  .  .lOt* 
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tiudor  tbeir  contract  of  October  15, 17S8,  for  the  purcbase  of  1,000,000 
acre^Sj  tlie  la?>d  to  be  estimated  at  two-thirda  of  a  dollar  (C6§  cents)  per 
acre,  etc.  The  President  was  also  authorized  to  issue  to  the  same  parties 
yyatents  for  "  ouc  other  tract  of  106,857  acres,^  payment  being  required 
within  six  mouths  in  "  warrants  issued  for  army  bounty  rights,''  and 
for  one  complete  township  for  the  establishment  of  an  academy  and 
other  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning.  These  grants  were  to  bo 
located  within  such  boundaries  as  the  President,  agreeably  to  the  act 
of  April  12,  1792,  might  judge  ex j>edient. 

Hence  our  earliest  policy  or  plan  for  the  disposition  of  our  vacant 
lands,  both  by  the  legislative  aod  executive  branches  of  our  govern- 
ment, under  the  ^Constitution  as  well  as  under  the  Confederation,  recog- 
nized and  encouraged  the  organization  of  corporations  for  speculative 
purposes  in  the  , purchase  and  sales  of  our  public  lands — ^a  policy 
adopted  by  the  representative  men  of  those  States  which  had  but  recently 
donated  the  land  to  the  goverument,  even  by  such  illustrious  and  in- 
corruptible patriots  as  Washington,  Hamilton,  and  Madison, 

PROPOSED  "LAND  GRABBING''  EXTRAORDINARY  UNDER  THE  OONPED 

EBATION. 

President  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  M.  de  Eeyneval  dated  **  Washing- 
ton, March  20, 1801,"  described  some  '*land  grabbing"  schemes  prior  to 
and  during  the  Confederation : 

Dariug  the  regal  govcrnoient  two  companies,  called  the  Loyal  and  the  Ohio  Com-^ 
panVp  had  obtained  f^raata  from  tlio  Crown  for  800,000  or  1,000,000  acres  of  land  caeh* 
cm  toe  Obio,  on  condition  of  settling  them  in  a  given  number  of  jeare.  They  aur- 
ve^ed  6ome  and  settled   them ;   bat  the  war  of  1755  eaine  on  and  broke  np   the 

geir^   -^^^     After  it  waa  over  they  petitioned   for  a  mnowal.     Four  other  large 

"^  I  jen  formed  themselves,  culled  the  Missisdippi,  the  Illinois,  the  WabasTiy 

*\  uLoacompanies,  each  pray  log  for  immenae  quantities  of  land,  oome  amount- 

ing to  20u  iiiilea  equarc ;  »o  that  thtsy  proposed  to  cover  the  whole  oonntry  north  be- 
tween the  Obio  and  the  Mitisiasippi  and  a  great  portion  of  what  is  south. 

Ail  these  petitiouf*  were  depending,  without  any  answer  whatever  from  the  Crown, 
when  the  Eevohttionury  war  broke  out.  The  petitionerij  bad  associated  to  theiuselves 
lOlDe  of  the  nobility  of  Kngland  and  moat  of  the  chnrueterH  iu  America  of  great  infln* 
enoe.  When  CongresM  assumed  the  government  they  took  Home  of  their  body  in  as 
pATtners  to  obtain  tbeir  influence;  and  I  remember  to  have  heard  at  tho  time  that 
onoofthem  took  Mr.  Girard  as  a  partner,  expecting  by  that  to  obtain  the  inlluence 
of  the  French  court  to  obtain  grants  of  those  land^  which  they  bad  not  been  able  t^i 
obtain  Croiu  the  British  government.  All  these  lauds  were  within  the  limits  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

THE  NOTOEIOUS  YAZOO  LAKD  FRAUDS. 

In  an  executive  docnment  in  relation  to  the  public  lands,  prepared 
in  1810  bj  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry  nnder  n  resolution  of  the 
Honse  of  Eepresentatives,  among  fourteen  land  chiim«  cited,  aggre- 
gutiug  A  very  large  acrea^  and  of  more  or  less  iloubtliil  validity,  and 
gome  of  them  wholly  fraudulent,  is  included  the  notorious  Yazoo  claims, 
III  describing  these  frauds  in  its  introduction,  quoted  by  Adam  Seybcrt 
iu  his  Statistical  Annals,  it  says : 

The  Yazoo  claims^  eo-called,  embracing  about  35,000,000  acres  in  the  Misaifisippi  Ter- 
ritory and  derived  from  a  pretended  sale  by  the  legislature  of  Georgin,  hot  dr3clared 
null  and  void^  as  fratiduteut,  by  a  gubsequent  legi»latnre.  The  evideuce,  an  publUhed 
by  the  State  of  Georgia  aud  by  Congress,  shows  that  that  transaction,  even  if  con- 
piVlered  as  a  cou tract,  is  as  such,  on  acknowledged  principles  of  law  aud  equity.  iiaU 
ob  initiOf  it  bf^iiig  in  proof  that  all  the  members  of  the  lojjlslaturo  who  voted  ia  favor 
of  the  atile,  that  is  to  say,  the  ajTreot^  who  pretended  to  blOI  ihe  property  of  their 
cODsiltnents,  were,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  person,  interested  iu  aud  partioe 
to  tlie  piirohaso.  Mneh  litigation  muet  be  expected,  and  orders  bavo  lately  I  een 
^iveu  for  the  removal  of  certaiu  intrudersj  some  of  whom  claimed  the  land  acder 
Ihi0  BQpposed  title* 
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OmmUAl.  WILLIAM  HHNar  EASBISOlCaKXPOSCmK  OF  LAlffD  FlIAim-* 
OUR  JfJBICIAKY  CXWEUMMAXB  ^hMMU  OBABREgS. " 


In  ft  tettar  A^ 
Pr 


fK>0UM»  a  Ktganue  lai^d  fraud. 


i  ate,  ami  eonsmnnicat^  to  r<t'i  -rv>j»  tij- 
iti  ^  mgiioage  dated  Fehraarr  ^ommi 

liTiaoDf  as  gavemor  of  the  North  ry,  ex- 


111(1' 
tti« 


i'«iillw  land!  %»  9mj 


1«A  Foinfr  (.'anpoii  to  the  month  of  W: 
xrext  ami  \P^  '-n^T  from  tlic  Wabasb,  o:*: 
town,  wi  ir,_-fnro  bcwn  umntecl  tm  i 

KtjiU  !*►  Laodn,  Vol.  I,  123,  j 

ITuTidn^tlK  of  rhoii8and8  of  acres  of  these  j^ranwi  ^* 
glH^tniUitoi-M  H(ul  iVKoM  at  frivoloii**  |»nrr*8,  **  l,tK)0a4  r* 
givi*ij  for  an  indifferent  horse  or  a  rifle-guii^'^  aiid  *'^; 

recititipr  the  grant  by  the  court  **  and  dnlv  » i- •' 

indignantly  forbade  **th<^  recorder  arid  i 
reeonlin^  or  aut.hentiC4itiii|i:"  any  of  flii^«-  utru-*, 
tliaf  r»ii*  ofRcial  Heal8  of  the  IVrrifory  «hall  not  be  pi 
poM  80  ba^e  vm  that  of  asni^ting  an  iufaniou.s  Araud*'' 


'HJu  ^, 


OOEEFPT    RECEITEHS  OF    PITBLTO    ITONETS— WHOLBSALB    DSFALCA- 
TIONS— PLUNI»EU  OF  GOVKllNMKKT  AKB  SfiTTLBS. 

At  the  third  >$e«fi{on  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Conjrr»*^«  thi^  n*m«i»  n 
iqpKentiitive.s,  of  which  the  Hon.  Jaine«  K.  Folk,  n 
nan,  ai>|iointe4l  by  ballot  a  select  committee  of  i 
gtnictioim  "  to  jHijuirc  into  anti  make  report  of  :s 
thw  eolleetorjs,  receiverM^  and  diiiburi>icrH  of  tiie  puiMn 
now  ejti»t;  who  are  the  defaulterH^  the  amiiunt  v* 
liave  existed,  and  tb 
:n,  of  Kentucky t  a  h 

iblc  character  for  i;i  ; 

.lan,  and  it8rc()ort,  ^^  ? 

27,  183D,  i«  Moim'  n  i»ort  Ko.  313,  Twem 
Part  IV  of  thi*  rcjiort  of  the  majority  ni 
**  DefidcationM  amou^  receivers  of  j-r 
pared  and  printed  two  8tat«*mentii,  <  i   ^ 
the  fc^ecretary  of  the  Treaflur^*  to  the  Honne  at  pn*^ 
first  of  which  cmbraoea  the  names  of  defanltim^  n  i  ,     .^. ,  .  _ 

nnmber,  priiir  to  1837,  with  the  balances  or  ^  from  eacli< 

tbem  to  the  government  (pp^  143|  144)|  and  tii^  owv^^ii  ^  as  ft>Uavs.< 
ptfeliS: 


JenjCth  of  ti 
lion.  Jht 
of  high  and  n 
wa.sa|i)iointcd  i 


mi^ 
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Additional  9tAfeMent  relative  U>  tM  receivari  0/  p^bUe  mf^nejf^ 

VtT^Mtmce  of  fli»  rr^<i1iition  of  llm  Houiw  of  Ke^preaentatlves,  dated  tlici  llih  nf  iTADtl- 

0).  n^qutrlnfi-  the  J»c* T<sti»ry  or  tbc  TriMWiiirj  to  report  what  dofklotUona  by  r«30i»lvoTii 

b«ve  tftWn  lilacs  itnLHi  thv  fir«t  t\ky  uf  Ociober,  1837,  (bn  ivamoa  ofUie  delaoiters,  wUnn  »Dd  wlittro 
tJbey  Uiok  plai^idi,  »uii  vrliiitr  »muiini,  *'  sol,  bLiruUifure  rbporttsiL] 


KeccivuT*, 

Ltind  dtNtdoL 

^bSi2f^' 

Cwdit* 
dAiiDod* 

CoQteited 
b&linceft. 

Par-'                     5     

Gi                     Ta 

112,449.711 

ao.oiLiKT 

Q6, 063.  OS 
12,8M.47 
14,801.91 

7,280.68 
13. 78L 19 
20.Cbl.67 

3.000.50 

931191 

1.581.45 

2,9M.35 

U,  829. 00 

60.81 

ff77.43 

229L27 

3,080,73 

426.78 

112,449.7(1 
30,  Gil.  W) 
55.062.06 
12.  WO.  47 
14.  mi  98 

7.2^0.63 
13,781.19 
36,697.57 

8.6U9.50 

I^3J3 

Jolr 

^yJ 

Sllr                     

j»u                     k....... 

SJ                       \U,,., 

ih::s 

J                            

IXMM 

t  i                    .  Ind 

18-H 

J01 

l($.tK 

Mmt 

1^'Ufl 

M                           

IHSO 

lif^\n                                   ,VH    .,., 

*u  .....^..... 

1KS9 

Of 


llm-  from  l*iiil  ri?f«lv«ni  wiu>  im  qd  tbo  list  of  dufiiulton  ................  91, 075»  837. 41 

tcirnMidhrlur  toi8;!9 -. |24S,I60.13 

.-.,.-.    825.678.28 

1.973,837,41 


Tli€  committee  also  "reported  specially''  the  oorrespoudence  **bo- 
tweeD  fifteen  of  the  indivuluals  whose  iiamefi  appear''  in  its  statements 
as  defaulters  and  the  Treasury  Dt-partmeut,  "  as  examples  merely  of 
the  nianner  in  >vUieli  the  PreHident  of  the  United  Btatea  and  SecreUiry 
of  the  Treasury  have  executed  the  laws  in  respect  to  the  public  money 
and  other  pmperty  of  the  United  States  in  the  bands  of  this  clas8  of 
public  oflicei-H,  and  in  respect  to  their  own  official  dnty." 

The  demoralizeil  condition  of  the  land  service  at  this  time  in  the  sev- 
eral land  State.s,  which  this  humiliating  correspondence  exposcB,  it 
would  be  most  djITundt  t^  fnll}^  deseribe.  The  correspondence  be;jin8 
with  a  letter  of  IL  II,  ,  receiver,  dated  at  '*  Uhocchuma,  Miss., 

ifovember  !*(»,  18Jj3y"  tv  ry  ol  the  Treasury  R,  B.  Tauey,  and  con- 

tinuing over  a  period  of  about  four  years,  closes  with  a  letter  dated 
**Treasur3^  Dei)artmeut5  November  11,  1837,"  from  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Levi  Woodbury  to  receivera  in  Illinois,  Mississippi,  iMichigau, 
Indiana^  Arkansas,  and  Florida,  notifying  them  that  their  monthly  re* 
turns  of  money  received  were  in  arrearst  Among  the  earlicBt  from  the 
ififieretary  to  delinquent  receivers  are  the  following: 

^^  Trkasl'ry  DEPi^RTMENT^  Fchruaty  7,  18154* 

\      Bmti  It  has  been  repreeente*!  to  this  tlepartnient  that  &onie  of  the  receivers  of  xtw}}^ 

Be  TT""»""'  .r,  VfiLc  >..;>,.;  1,  .ir*  i>.  .Mi  i'iMrn».,.-i  \i,  t,  MintjL^ou  tbe  bauk^noteH  tb^y  recoU'i) 
in  i    liank- notes  of  inferior  val lit*;     I 

hoj  I  ^y,  as  it  lA  my  duty  to  state  fn  yott 

tbat  n\kch  coaUuct  vviKilu  l/e  Hbj^iUiie*!  by  ibiu  depurtiueDt  as  a  gro«i)  viola  it  oil  of  olll- 
CIaI  iltity^  and  be  treated  aecordin;j;ly.     Hut  as  Aticb  statemeut  has  beeu  oiadu  troiu  t  bo 

ruectable  aot  hority,  I  miust  ask  vvberher  you  have  engaged  in  any  such  imo  of 
icj  nioiiey  received  by  you,  and  reqiioat  a  prompt  answer  to  thia  inquiry. 
btu^  etc., 
fi.  B.  Tanky, 
_  Secretary  of  the  jytattury. 

To  RECEivKRfi  or  Public  Moxey  at  Angtmta,  Mt.  Salae,  WaablDg- 

ton,  Cboccliuiiia.  and  Coluuibiitt, 

[CliotilarO 

TiiicAstrRT  DepartmenTi  Fehritary  2d|  1B35. 

fn  d  to  the  (1  it  that  a  practice  prevails  at  some  of 

th*  i^  entrio**  ::.  certificatL'H  of  purchase  withuut  the 

navii"  {«i  "i    f   r  u'  in-i^  utnoey  at  the  Miufj  .-i  tlio  entry.     Such  a  practice  being  ub- 
KitLori2«d  and  highly  reprehensible,  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  make  knowa  to  ^oa 
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rb*it,  if  it  b!\n  b^en  tolerated  by  yon,  it  mnut  immedJately  croJie;  snd  any  fCfiHiCloi 
i)t'  n  hti  iiiDg  to  the  knowledge  of  the  <]o|>arttuetit  wiH  iec«lv«i  |itoaflftfti 


to  and  pmictiiftl  <  >  •.  th*  povaipt 

ilfejiowit  of  nijblic  11  iind  toaaje* 

i^rou  tbut  the  perioruiuuee  i>i  Uiuae  duties  mui»t  be  rcgthrtlcd  ah  inmsmiitouttl  to  all  of  ttH 
m  yonr  ofUlcinl  statiou. 
I  am,  et4?.y 

Lkvi  Woot>nrftT» 
S4!creiarjf  o/  Uk«  Trwtfy* 

To  EKCU2\^its  07  Pdblic  Mokky  at  Cababa,  Hnnt«viUo»  Mooteotn* 

ery,  8t  '*  -  *  - "  *  ^-  Chocclmmai  New  Orl«/ini%  Oiijicrilta^ 
DemofM'  I  ta,  Tuscaloosa,  Uoluiubiiii,  W/^nbio^- 

tOD,  0]JLi   .    -. .      .  .1    caa, 

TbeaSUUY  DSrARTMEKT,  F^hrttQwy  4,  IM* 
Sui:  Your  rchtrns  for  the  monUis  of  October,  Kovenjl»er,  and  I>. 
bc<*ii  rocoived*     I  re^ot  that  thcro  nhonld  be  any  occnwiou  ton^'i 
accidcDt,  aji  tho  c;fc«ts  might  be,  in  ihia  ituportaiit  dtity;  and  av-^ii   iin»«!i  oi  i^ 
occuHiun  to  iiilorm  yoxi  that  tudcM^  vour  future  ix^turii^  jitl*  reeriir<d  mi'llMi  4tpfk 
luout  witbiii  the  trjonth  uext  nncceedinjk^  thut  for  whirb  tli*'  return  li  resilefvd  it  v9 
place  me  uuder  the  d)iia}^roeuhle  tiorivrnity  of  report in^  tb«  ttwi  to  the  Exodttlfiii 
order  to  comply  witlt  the  general  rule  iu  lUittclaM  of  c-aaea, 
1  aoip  etc, 

L»vi  Woo^Btmr, 
Sttff-ctaty  of  tkt  Tfmmrf, 

To  Rkckivkrs  at  Palmyra,  Mo,,  October,  Noroniber  and  ^f^r■f*!t^t♦^r; 
Edward«vilh»,  Ilh,  November  am!  December;  ''  N'i>- 

vctidier  ami  Deeember  ;  Sbawiieotown,  IIK,  Ot;  .  r, 

and    December;    CaUabn^  Ala.,  November  atj  -^t, 

8t4>pben'Rf  Ala*.  November  and  Dec^'uiber;  Coli  \<^ 

vembfir  and  December;  Mount  8ahis,  Mtm.!  ^<  i  ^h 

eembcr;  Helena,  Ark.»  December;  Wnfthington,  Ark.,  De^^ui- 
Iwr ;  Zam^fivillo,  Obio^  December;  VrfT^rnniMt,  Tnd.,  rw<«3mbitr$ 
Chicai^o,  Ilh,  Deeember;  Giat!na,  111     '  '         Iia,  IlL, 

December;  Tuioalooia,  Ala.,  Decern i  I>eerm- 

lj<ir:  CboceUttiDftt  If iaa.,  I>ec ember;  :.- ..  .. v, ,..>,,_,.  ,,ia,  an4 
St.  Helena,  Lo.,  Dooembor;  Green  Bay,  Micb.,  Dec^smbcr;  Hate*- 
viJlo,  Ark,  Doccmbcr. 

And  m  ou^  repeated  again  and  again,  throughout  the  whole  period 
c-overed  by  the  t'onreBpomlence ;  and  in  every  case,  n**- — n^t  *^tiba|k 
delay,"  the  toleration  of  **exense8"  which   **the  i)  it  cam  ^H 

recognize,*'  the  Secretary  was  finally  '*ccinstraiiKMl  uy  cuLitmaed  nS 
lect"  to  caii^e  the  removal  of  the  d<^liiir|Ufm  reet^ivcr.  8fMN*a!fiCkil|fl 
hinds  and  government  funds  prevailed  as  an  <  '^^fl^^l 

the  national  udmini-stration  on  the  Hank  of  the  .  '''^'^'^1 

ntabed  at  the  time  aV^Hbe  llscal  regulator''  of  our  curi^oe^,  Aad^| 
notes  or  ismien  of  which  were  at  par  the  world  over;  the  arbitnttyH 
tnoval  by  the  Pre^itlent  of  the  government  deposit  ^?  TailltBOf 

the  bank;  the  uiultiplicatiou  of  *Mvild-cat''  and  **r  .^     curt^^uf^- 

the  explosion  of  the  Bo-cidled  **  pet  banks,"  the  **  boguA  bauk^ 
were  placed  the  government  dcposita  withdrawn  from  the  B.:.,-*  v .  ,^^ 
United  States,  and  the  famous  Treasury  circnJarreqoinng  all  p^jm0^^ 
for  puldtc  landH  in  gold  or  silver,  all  combliied  to  open  wide  tbe  t^| 
of  epecularion.  ^H 

*^  Land  g rabbi Dg,"  Bpecniation  and  peculation,  were  pedooed  Utmt^P 
torn.  One  of  the  deplorable  h^uUb  wa8  this  general  demomllitatlfMi  of 
our  land  service.  The  actual  wettlcr  or  homeseeker  waa  '"■  '  ui]n«f^ 
cifnily  by  flu*  ajrents  of  the  govi'rnment  aod  their  oi»  ^*f  tbt 

i^pr  md  tlu*  grivernment  lt«self  aystCM  ^i^ 

di'K  :  rctain<;d  in  olOoo  after  Uieir  d«  .    i^ 

l)eC9i>iae  uotonuus.  fl 
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Til  the  ciise  of  W.  P.  Harris,  receiver  afc  Colambas,  Miss.,  a  case 
h  may  ho  cited  as  sui  example,  the  correspondence  extended  from 
tary  15,  1834,  to  November  10,  I83C,  over  a  period  of  nearly  three 
s,  dimiig  which  his  delinquency  wa^  well   known.     Some  of  the 
,    werfal  reasons"  or  causey  which  induced  *' liberal  delay''  in  his 
C4ise  may  l>e  learned  from  the  following  appeal  to  the  President  on  be- 
half of  Harris  by  hii*  liepresentative  in  Congiess: 

Columbus,  September  15,  1835. 
DKATt  Sir:  Many  of  tbo  early  aud  constant  frieads  of  ibe  odministratioD  in  this 
Stilts  liftvo  h('ard  with  much  rei^rwt  and  sorrow  that  the  present  receiver  of  poblio 
rMunry^  at  this  place  i^  to  *^  comfider  hiiiiftulf  disoiissed  uulesA  Mb  retuma  are  mado 
l^<  inm  thti  Ist  of  October." 

T  li  r     '■        had  the  honor  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  General  Harris,  and  I 

(HH  f:  10  your  Excollency  that  a  more  honorable  man  does  not  live;  unblein- 

^  -    J  relations  of  lite,  and  dtaudiofj^  bi^b  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 

rved  hev*^  for  many  years  ia  the  most  respouaiblo  ami  digpified  stations,  and 

ijjoyu  in  this  State  a  moro  diffused  and  doserved  popularity. 

^  y  weli  inturmed  n^  ti»  thi>  mana;,;oitTeDt  of  the  oftice.     I  reside  in  tbe  diRtrioi 

;v  that,  be  18  this  mont  iudefittij;able  business  man  in  tb©  State.     Since  he  re- 

r>  II  appointment  ho  hnm  been  absent  but  once,  aurl  then  only  for  a  few  dayf). 

J  f,<      11.1  uj||riit  ho  in  tbero.     The  peopbi  speak  of  this  everywhere,     l^e  ha*  constantly 

I  ;    ni!.,^  iitid   now  four  clerks  at  work,   who.  in  my  own  knowledge,  have  been 

•  r,  :  i^etl  from  sunrise  until  ton  at  oij^ht,  atid  ho  cannot  obtain  them  for  Ies9  than 

r-  n    r,.r  loonth.     H\^  receipts  mn«t   have  botni   betwoen  $l,20U,0tK)  and   |1,400,0()U 

It  ntuin;;  tjtx  tnoiithH  will  be  arduous  tn  the  extreme.     1  know 

t!  I  uialer  ^reat  inconveuionce  for  two  or  three  montlis,  beiug 

X'i  -^na.,-.,  v^iiiiii  were  not  oblairjod  from  Waiihiiigton  unHl  he  had  written 

tt  if  times,  and  even  then  were  much  delayed  by  the  extranrdiunry  failnro 

€>■  U.     From  my  kuowledgo  of  the  bUNincs  of  the   ortke  I  do  not  think  it 

J**  -  iiiit  the  receiver  can  aceoiupliHh  hts  retiinia  by  the  Ist  of  Oetober,  though 

©  t  I  'ion  wiM  be  made  and  ha^  been  amdo  to  keep  up  with  tbe  buNinesn.     i  liavo 

It  Siia  elcrka  to  he  at  work,  time  after  tnne,  until  after  I  o'clock 

•  M  At  te8iimouia1»  frmu  the  he«t  and  moat  ioduential  friends 

-^  '    n  as  to  luH  intei^rity  ami  industry.     General  Hams  has 

'It her  direct  ly  or  miiiroctly. 
I  i  Uo  i1  ed  St  atiiM  Senator  from  MiNKij^sippi  ]  employed  a  Ttlo, 
\i  ni  i^ci'iif  tiiihsuti  Woodbridgii)  to  take  testimony  atthiMOttlco  UDderamaohi- 

t.^  Hnirod  8tafe-^  Son 'if  e,  and  lie  endeavored  t-o  implieivte  General  Harrb  and 

C-  '  *h  of  very  mtt<(jr  iuipoitanee.    Ifl  hn^l  been  examined 

X  ifitterto  the  entirt>  exoneration  of  Gcrierul  Harris, 

^  ivi  t.r,    ,T  iado  transaction  i\n  it  r...  ,T,tu  Colonel  Martin  to  tbe 

^  orid.     The  fact  is,  it  was  a   mi«ri  iii[>t  on   the  part  of 

^"  L;thrn  hiiH  party  hero.     HehatesiCol  m  with  tbe  malignity 

'U  ;  ikuA  nothing  would  rejoice  bim  more  than  tht^  t^xpulston  of  General  Har- 

li#^  Unowii  t«  l*e  nnn  rtf  the  main  pillars  ot  the  Douiooratio  cause  and  one  of 

'I  friends  of  tbo  oduiinifttration  In  MiNniwitppi.    His 

^  ly  intineutiaU  and  aU  of  them   are  cn-operatiug 

.1^    ^^.     -.  liieh  wo  are  now  making.     They  are  true  Deino- 

.  Nullifying,  aud  White  parties  wonldshotit  •*  victory  "  »t  any 

II  the  midst  of  an  electioneering  campaign.     General  Runnelsi  H«  J« 

U.  W.   Kdwunls,  and  myself  constitute  tbo  Demooratio  Van   Biinsa 

I     st.     The   Nashville   papers  circulate    extennivcly 

•  vptilation  ia  from  lenue^jjoe:  nine- tenths  of  our 

,  <  ,i:ry  bank  in  the  State,  inelnding  thri  United  States 

m   his  service.     Some  three  or   four  thousand  of  our 

I'oi  other  States,  aud  reside  in  the  new  couutiox,  know- 

H  al  urrangementH ;  and  n^  we  bftV<»  tio  malla  circulating 

U»  tliem  is  very  tlonbtfnl. 

i>  nu  iM^Mi  RH^Mrt^  I  remaiu  your  Excellency's  most  obedient  serv&ot, 

John  F.  H,  Cujoornb, 
His  Kxcellenoy  the  President  of  the  Unitki>  States. 

•rf-rlhel !*«%«,  nfter  a  most  **  liberal  delay,  ^  Harris,  on  August  37, 
kmI  "  to  nssitjn,  and  the  entry  nnide  on  the  hooka  of 
anee  dnt^  (n>m  Mr.  Harris $1(»U, 1 78.08.  "     In  his  let/- 

I  rc4tifuatiini  Uurris  **  takes  the  liberty  of  recommending  Col.  Got- 
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don  G,  Boyd,  of  Attala  countj,  ^  as  liin  fiitcci*s«»or. 

lowing  (Jolouel  Boyd  whs  appointee  L     Wit  I' 

bctr,  tliiD  Secretary's  couipfaiiits  about  bi-s  « 

bcfrau,  and  continued  till  July  24,  18.37,  wUvn  i>u>il,  tn 

retary  Woodbury,  ingt^nuouMly  declares :  *♦  The  trirth  iw,  I 

BuyduLso  w^i^   '* constrained"  to  re8ji;i:n,  and  \^ 

boolcs  of  the  Treasury;  **G.  D.Boyd  indebte<J 

settlement  at  the  Treasury* "      Amuujj:  bia  assote  vfhb  •*  a  pnnmiiatil 

but  recently  a  part  of  the  public  doiuHin. 

Previously  M,  V.  M,  Gare«che,  a  Treanuary  ajcent,  bad  exnmtDed  tli6 
oftice  at  CoIumbuB.    Id  bi^  report,  dated  Juno  14,  18.57,  he  ur^ed: 

The  niftn  [Boyd]  seems  rejiUy  i»oniteDt,  nntl  T  »ini  incliumt  to  tliiiik|  hi  comsioQi 
bU  friend»|  that  hti  is  honest,  unci  has  hrrtj  '    '  "      i.  hU  cliity  bj  tliu  cjuunpj 

ln«  predecessor  [Harris],  tviid  a  c^^rtnin  \lu<  -de  of  murmllty  ulileh  i 

not  move  in  bo  Hmitod  a  ciffl-    •    it  ,t,„     t, 

Another  receiver  would  pro  ?^ 

You  will  not,  therefore^  be  -  rrtrifrirrl  Ici 

to  unothcT  ttppoiiitraent;  for  Ut;  Uah  lus  1. 
«p<?otiUte  any  more,     •    •    •      Ho  hufi,  ii)- 

Uo  wUl  strictly  obey  the  low,  iind  rfccivc  noiunji:  mux  -jh  ,  le  m  prruuMJi  m  it- 
•    •     •    Lenity  towanls  him,  therefore,  umy  stimriUte  blm  to  isxertioii  whkJi  j 
might  pcrhiips  pariUyze, 

TbiB  corrcspondenGe  tipeaks  for  itaelf :  it  needi^  uo  couimeot. 

In  a  report  of  a  previous  comanttee,  of  v  '    - 
WJRe,  of  Virginia,  \Ya8  cbairinau,  some  addi 
a*s  to  the  corrupt  practices  of  recei  verw.     Col.  Ju.  - 
at  Fort  Wayne*  Ind.     Mr.  Natbaniel  Went,  jr.,  .i 
Woodbary  on  June  26,  1S30,  to  examine  the  condiliay  ai  lii^  if^t*  i 
Fort  Wayne,  reported ; 

Upon  the  fttibjcct  of  naing  the  nionoj  of  the  United  States  1  )»rj;  hf%vfi  %q 

I  find  it  univcrMaUy  iitated  and  h«lit»vV'ii     ^ti.i  u  >■,  rm,.  ..,u  j  i.  ,••  „  »....r  Hj 

ill  the  ret'civwr'd  oHice,  that  both  he  ai  ^m 

habit  in  (he  c#ce  offibAviiig  iiiouoy  ;  ti  i-h 

be  received  for  public  lADd^^  the  rutc  oi  **:.  «  $ 
cent.     I  find  m  the  ciwe  of  lAniab  Wells^  o! 

the  Vith  insrtant  bt^  i      ^           "     fi.tud.M  of  Ti  »X( 

^'J40  of  Ohio  bank                            lu     To  \\\  i.m 
ciirricd  on  in  the  o.,...    ...    v    .,..  ^  i  do  n^^ 

very  considerable  extent  j  And  that  tli 

bocn  banded  ont  by  the  receiver  in  cx« 

he  receiving  for  hieWn  private  tisethc  >'  i*  tit 

eminent  money  again  is  passed  intoi!;  lUet 

in  ptiy  for  the  public  Iai  »       -'    -  ^'  ^,  ,,i  |S^< 

to  ortlora,  the  ached nle  i  II  proT»; 

received  a  bonus  for  taL..^ .  .  ^  ,  - ,    -  .  -  uub*. 

Among  Colonel  Spencei-'s  '*  excuses"  or  api»6al  for  **  liborml  di4*j^*i 
tbe  folio \ring: 

Sir:  Thia  ib  to  inform  yon  that  I  li  >  M 

ttilverf  thiT*^  t-o  remain  until  I  arrivp  v 

Mp  I *ttnocra  t k  fricn dir  th i u k  1 1  ^  n '    '  <  i 

ilov  Cot  Prtsuieni  on  the  7tb  uf  N^  J  I. 

Jcavc  on  that  evening  or  tho  lit  _  ,  .»!• 

up  Id  thai  time.     I  shaU  write  yoiiagaiii  Itoturc  \  ivu 
paid  in  gold  and  silver.     My  titmrterlj'  rej>ort  will  l- 

?Haiicr^  which  ouffhi  (0  haw  been  done  koontr,  only  fo: 
leivafler,  1  think,  I  can  get  my  reports  oil  without  i. 
monib  and  quarter. 

I  am,  yoni-B,  respectfnllji 

Jtmn  J?r 

Hon.  I4KV1  WoounuHT, 

^Secretary  0/  the  Ireasur 
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Ton*  Wnijam  Hendricks  rushed  to  the  rescne.    He  urged: 

^{Am»oN^  Aupiist  31^  1830. 
trn;  I  Atu  fti formed  tbtit  Home  IliingB  aro  stated  recently  to  the  prejudice  of  Col. 

■ ■ —  -*-  Fnrt  Wayue,  arH  ^  ■—  -r-r  "^   ^  -^  *r^  ..-.^.  .   .,,., 

lljMt  I  am  '^vm  iin  huvo  beet) 

find  if  80,  1  bu|  ,o  jrrcguliirl- 

1,     H»^  is  rt^pnted  to  bo  iin  hunesi  Hnd  houurtil»lc  uimi,  mul  I  do 

:  \  i-^  ItttofttHinnlly  HtbPr  *\f^w  wrortj^  or  vIoIi^tM  bis  in»tractioQi. 

1,  lot  ]j«'  btkf  niau;f 
i'om  cuuijt>\  from 


Lbvt  Woopbury, 

Sct^rtm  It  iff  thr  Trrnti}ti*^t 


WU.UAM  UEXDRICKB* 


ni*J  iiecremry  vvouabiirj responded: 

TRXASUKY  DEPAnTMEKT,  Sq>ttmlcr  7,  t!^3G. 
lit :  f  otrr  letter  of  tbn  JJlut  nltirao  Is  reeelv^d,  and  1  am  bappy  to  Itifomi  yon  that 
►  SprucePtt  txplnniitbnibjtvo  been  «iicb  that  he  will  probably  contlnnR  in  oHled. 
I  atu,  v«iry  rwipo^tAiUy,  your  obcdicait  servant, 

LlC\T  WOODUITRT, 

S€creiai*if  of  tlhe  TYtasnrg, 
nn,  WiixiAM  IltcKpntcfcs, 


^%rrfipt  « f»r>rp»  »*  w^ro  openly  orfranlzed  iind  defiantly  operated  their 

iiiatic  8wiiuilinj(,    All  competition  iit  ^ales  o( 

and  the  settler  and  the  goveninient  wi^re 

iciTii  tii  UtnU  and  money.     Mr,  Owen,  of  Georgia,  in  \m 

tn   l\w  Dt^tiioitratic  niinortry  of  the  Harlan  conimittee,  waa 

Ird  to  (hndan^ :  ^*  That  the  country  has  austiiined  great  pwuni* 

no  tnun  can  deny;  that  the  national  character  has  siiflVriMl 

^p  butiiiliation  and  disgrace  no  man  can  hesit^ite  to  ailmit" 

OITR  RAILROAD  POLIOY  SINCE  1861, 

nrifijsr  ^  fnnni*ndoii«  war  in  which  the  life  of  the  nation  was  pi^ril- 

't  the  command  of  the  nn  I  i»v* 

r  by  taxation  or  Tniin,  ^^  fed 

»l:mou»   '  ties  necesHury  for  the  v  ncc  oi    the 

igre^8,  SI  :iee  to  the  voice  of  the  j'^  >  people, a« 

(li(  the  l*resjdential  election  of  IH^JO,  j^ranted  <'ertain  area«  of 
rhindM  to  c^jrporutionH  in  ai<l  of  tlie  couHtruction  of  the  ^reat 
Iroads  hikI  their  connections. 

sly,  our  whole  people  in  1860  were  in  favor  of  constrnctiog 
Bio  the   I'acille  ocean.     Its  absolute  necciiHity  had  hn)fs  been 
years,  jts  far  liuek  na  1844,  and  even  prior,  it«  cK>nKt.raction 
lM*i*n  ailvocHled  by  our  greatest  practical  mindn  as  a  grand  national 
ity — m  a  niemm  of  uniting  the  eastern  and  we^ern  ocear»s  and  of 
ipr  to  our  p«'(>ph^  the  va-st  comnu*n!e  of  Aniiu     l3onjrre8t*  had 
'   te<l  at  a  heiv^  "  '       '   Tt^r- 

nd  hiui  pulili  in 

In  I8ri(i,  iuul  .subisiquently  '<" 

i  parties  dividing  the  nation  u^i 
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in  the  one  measure  conteinplatin^  and  advocating  its  eonBtraction— »_ 

pleilges  m  ISGo  tlmt  each,  if  successful.  i;voiilcl  spoeilily  hnihl  it. 

In  18Gi  formidable,  apparently  almost  in saroiouu table*  diHUcfilt 
confronted  tbe  nation.    Assailed  by  a  stupendoua  interuecine  war  i 
coura^^ed  by  a  hope  of  European  intervention  which    me?K'**««l 
national  g:overnn]ent,  that  government  without  funds  or  fon  18 

the  construction  of  this  Pacific  road  appeared  to  the  aventi:'' 
practicallv  impossible.    ^C^otwitbstanding  such  tremend-  li-  i  1 
President  Lincoln  and  Con^res3  resolved  on  its  construcii^m. 
were  proposed  and  discussed.    Should  the  irovernraent  aid  in  haildl 
this  ^reat  auxiliary  of  commerce  t    It  was  plain  that  it  could  notj 
wise  be  coustructed.    Where,  in  addition  to  its  immense  annual  i*| 
tures  in  maintenance  of  our  vast  armaments  on  land  and  sea 
necessarily  increased  civil  establishment,  was  the  required  ca| 
its  construction  to  bo  obtained  t    That  was  the  important  and 
ions  problem  involved.     Heavy  taxation  of  almost  every  articlel 
mestii  product  and  of  forei^i^u  imports,  the  issue  of  bunds  arul 
backs,  hundreds  of  millions,  were  exacting  all  the  financial  resoar 
the  people,  and  were  only  submitted  to  during  the  war  b.y  a  pvati^eo* 
of  national  danger,  supported  by  an  unconquerable  spirit  of  imti 
and  a  lif;^h  sense  of  honor  and  justice  which  acknowledged  the  f 
tion  of  the  liabilities  of  that  war  as  an  imperative  dnty  whiclij 
neither  be  honorai»ly  evaded  nor  honorably  postponed*    The  hn 
of  the  road  directly  by  the  government,  therefore,  was  practical 
possible.    Nor  was  it  regarded  by  many  as  wise  policy  for  the 
ment  to  Inuld  it  even   if  financially  able.     Couseqm-ntly,  alt 
widest  and  most  exlmustive  discussion,  it  was  deteiniined  that 
struction  was  only  practicable  throufjh  j^^ants  of  the  pnUHc 
Numerous  petitions,  exteudin;;:  in  datt's  back  to  1S44  and  priiwvi  _ 
urged  upon  Gonffress  the  propriety  of  such  grants  in  it>  ti'B, 

antl  the  Congress  resolved  to  adopt  that  policy;  the  n*  jti»n; 

was  made  antl  the  ^reat  Pacific  road  built* 

Now,  the  grand  stipulation  of  the  cession  by  the  8tatcs  of  our  ori^Bi^ 
public  domain  was  that  the  lands  ceded  should  be  held  in  trtt»l  by  f 
luderal  government  for  *Hhe  common  benefit  of  the  United  iStaU 
pursuance  of  that  trust,  and  in  pursuit  of  "the  conunun  benfll|| 
representatives  of  the  States  ceding  the  domain,  the  don<>"-  ^' 
both  in  Congress  and  the  executive  government,  likt^  V\ 
Hamilton  and  Madison,  established  the  precedent  of  g: 
lands  to  private  corporations,*  millions  of  acre^,  even   i 
purposes,  but  principally  as  a  meauH  of  aiding  in   :' 
population  of  our  **  vacant  western  lands."    UnfortutJi^i 
of  our  government,  in  subsequeut  periods  ol  our  hi 
1861  (as  hereinbefore  sbownt),  corrupt  eoujbinations,  - 
or  ** syndicates,"  through  fraudulent  j^raetices,  not  > 
speculation  iu,  but  for  the  spoliation  of,  our  }»ublic 
the  great  bo<ly  of  the  principal  oflieers  of  our  huul  m 
nized  or  long  tolerated  by  our  executive  govirnniei 
eil^e  of  Congress.    JJut  in  granting  public  lands  to  i 
of  the  construction  of  our  Pacific  roads,  Congress,  in  l-.  ... 
edent  of  our  Kevolutionary  sages,  were  gov*erned,  as  \ 

only  by  the  highest  consideration  for  *Mhe  enmmon  \ 

grants  there  was  no  corruption  involved  orcontempla: 
n»erely  private  profit,  nopropose*!  spoliation  of  ihi^  i»niMM 
dividual  speculation:  they  were  grants  in  tfuduvnt   Im 


*  See  an(€|  pp,  71  and  72, 


t  S4»o  aMlo  i^p,  "49^7 
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grafid^  long-needed  national  enterprise,  the  beneficence  of  which  wa 
to  enrich,  not  the  coriiorations  building  the  roads,  nor  nierely  the  people 
of  the  States  through  which  the  rosids  were  to  run,  but  our  whole  people 
of  aH  the  States:  they  were  eminently  for  *'the  connnon  benefit." 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  last  fiacal  year  an  aggregate  of  only  13,456^- 
79ti*78  acres  of  the  public  lands  had  been  certified  or  patented  to  these 
1^^  in  ml. it  ions,  while  under  grants  to  the  States  for  railroad  purposes 
IL58  acres  had  been  certified.  In  those  railroad  grants  prior 
Lw  i  rx  ;iie  alternate  sections  of  land  along  the  line  of  the  road  were 
rtiierved  by  the  gov^ernment  and  the  double  minimum  price  of  lands 
(>^L\riQ  per  acre)  was  exacted  from  the  settler,  thus  compelling  the  poor 
8t' triers  to  repay  the  government  for  lands  donated  for  railroad  pur- 
poses. But  under  the  later  grants,  subsequent  to  18G1,  to  corporations 
for  railroad  purposes,  these  alternate  sections,  greatly  enhanced  in 
value  by  the  building  of  the  roatU,  were  opened  without  price  to  the 
homestead  settler.  Thus  the  actual  liomci^teaders,  thousands  in  num- 
ber, were  also  the  beneficiaries  of  this  most  liberal  and  just  provision 
of  our  land  laws. 

In   1800  the  aggregate  railroad  mileage  of  the  United  St'itas  was 

niilv  .^0,70.*J,67  miles,  with  only  73.85  miles  in  the  Pacific  States,  but  on 

:  iry  1,  1888,  our  railroiid  mileage,  stimulated  and  supported  by  the 

.....ling  of  these  Pacific  roads,  had  increased  to  153,056  miles,  while 

the  nuleage  of  our  telegraph  lines,  following  our  railroad  construction. 

hnd  increased  in  18H8  to  231,588  miles.     A  most  marvelous  advance! 

Of  this  extended  railroad  construction,  our  Pacific  or  laud-grant  routes, 

from  a  mileage  of  73*85  miles  in  18C0,  had,  on  June  30,  1889,  increased 

to  18,030,71  miles  of  splendid  roads,  the  finest  in  the  world,  valued  at 

t*  Is  of  millions,  constituting  ever-active  sources  of  our  business 

>,  and  connecting  with  the  other  roads  of  the  country,  reach- 

ui  m  every  direction,  united  the  Athnitic  and  Pacific,  and  consoli- 

1  in  indisjiohible  bonds  our  States  and  Territories  in  one  compact 

aud  powerful  nation. 

Thr  value  ot  our  internal  trade  has  had  a  like  marvelous  advance*    It 

•*s  now  thousands  of  millions  annually,  many  times  larger  than 

:   ign  commerce,  and  greater  in  value  than  the  agtjregate  interna- 

1  commerce  of  the  world*     All  facilities  of  transit  or  travel  have  been 

tly  augmented,  eticouraging  the  building  of  towns  and  cities,  thriv- 

id  growing  manufiK*! uring  and  counnercial  marts,  and  the  creation 

\v  .States,  by  the  advance  and  concentration  of  population  and 

',  stimulating  and  rendering  profitable  the  developmentof  the  nat* 

!  industrial  resources  of  the  country,  multiplying  remunerative 

t*nts,  and  consequently  incn*:j.sing  the  comforts  and  happiness 

V  <d  thousands  of  our  industrial  peojile,  enrichitjg  the  North 

fi  nally  with  the  East  and  West,  not  merely  by  the  exchange 

rs,  but  by  ]»ounng  into  tlieir  great  commercial  centers 

le  of  Asia  and  the  Parific  islands^    All,  indeed,  are  the 

oi  this  splcntlid  prosjierity  and  progress. 

he  magniiirenl  results,  the  wontierful  fruits,  of  this  great 

Tial  radniad  p*»licy.     Flas  not  **  the  common  benefit^'  been  grandly 

1 T    T)i>  not  MUi'h  resnltsdemon8trat4:^  in  the  founders  of  that  policy 

»rters  a  t»atriotism  arrd   *,'rni us,  a  fearless  and  sagacious 

'   ''T\diT  unetpialed  ditHcultiefrt,  never  matched  in  ancient 

Was  it  not  a  policy  which  in  history  will  illustrate 

M'  tuagnanimity  and  intelligence  of  President  Lin<^In  and 

>,  and  forever  form  one  of  tlie  grandest  monumeutu  of  our 

Uaiiiami  ijnj.itiiess  and  glory  t 
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THE  HOMBSTBAD  POLICY  AKP  ITS  BBNBFIOBNT  BBSULTS— i 

BNT  LAND  POLICY, 


The  diftposition  of  onr  pnV>lic  doniain  has  been 
tho  attitudes  of  iioHUcal  piarit's,  Tbt^  two  gre:it  i 
IHGI,  divided  ttie  nation,  titially  a88nnied  [>oiiitionH  on  the 

involving  that  of  nhiverj, whit;h  resolved  the  coautry  inti 

or  hostile  Rectkms,    The  one  party,  dominated  by  wimt  was  iMi 

"proslavery  propaf^anda,''  contended  for  the  appropriation'  ■  ' 

Ho  domain  to  the  pur])0He8  or  hhvh  of  slavery,    ^^  No  mo\ 

was  their  declared  pohcy.     At  the  same  time  they  denianu*  u  muit 

ritor>',  a  wider  domain,  for  the  enlar^^ement  of  the  boiindarieiS  tuxl 

political  power  of  their  **  peculiar  rnatitution," 

This  eoDtention  bejraii  as  early  as  the  proposed  admisaion  of  lilMotzri 
as  a  State  into  the  Union.  At  that  date  Texan  was  a  wiMenR"««^l 
province  of  Mexico,  inhabited  abnOHt  wholly  by  IndiaoB;  and  Mexk^ 
establiBhin^  it8  independence  of  Spain  in  1821-'22f  i<oon  af^er  abolisM 
slavery  and  established  freedom  a8  the  rule  of  the  ^lexit^an  StiAei* 
This  action  of  Mexico  uj^parently  fixed  a  Honthern  limit  to  the  «xpi& 
8lon  of  the  **  peculiar  institutionp^  The  *^  proulaverj'  T«rnDaEiiti<l«* 
rebelled.  They  demanded  "  more  room."  Under  their 
citizens  of  the  Sonth  and  Southwest  crossed  with  tb» 
Texas^  seized  on  it^  lauds,  re-establiahed  slavery  on  li^  ii'  > 
apthe  standard  of  revolt-,  coerced  the  separation  of  Tixais  tiiuii  31 
and  intrigues  were  bejcnn  looking  to  its  annexation  to  the  A 
Union.  Its  admission  was  lotig  successfully  resistecL  Prii 
throuf^h  the  influence  of  onr  Secretary  of  State,  Hon,  John  0*0 
in  184*1-^45,  the  '*propapiuda''  succeeded:  Texaai  reoognisiiig 
in  its  constitution,  wuis  annexed  to  the  Union. 

It  retained  xtn  vacant  c^r  unsettled  lands  nt^    ^ 
opening  bind  oilices  under  its  own  laws  for  i 
of  the  United  States  $lt;,000,u()0  as  indemnity  loi 
ill  ^ew  Mexico  and  elsewhere*     Its  demand  was, i 
yU  one  of  the  so  called  **compronHKe  measures  of  li!viO.- 

But  the  "'  propaganda"  were  insatiable,     lliey  still  demandeil  " 
room.''     Mexico  was  consec^uently  coerced  into  the  war  of  1547*1^; 
Calilbrnia,  New  Mexico,  and  other  Mexican  teriitury  were  floisiil 
addetf  to  our  public  domain. 

Over  tl"*  "t..,;]^  of  Mexico  sectional  strife  ra^ed  vlole^''^*^  ^»"^  t.WfArfn 
The  **p  la,''  with  characteristic  arrogance,  dir 

share.     *^mi   uni  that  claim  satisfy  their  demand  fui    mun'  m.-ii 
The  Missouri  compromise  was  iT*pe^led.    The  doctrine  of  **iiii 
destiny'' was  jiromulgated*     Spain  was  imjn    '        '   '  '        "t 

purchase  of  Cuba.     The  notorious  ^'Ostetid 
American   envoys  to  Enghind,    Fnmce,   and    : 
project    for  the  acquisition  of  Cuba*  and    fdltbi 
fitted  oat  in  onr  port«,  sailed  in  pnrsnit  of  conqut^st^, 
[Congress  and  tin*  (u>nntry  culminated  in  actual  anw  > 

in  Kansas  Territm-y* 

Ion.  John  Qnincy  Athmij^,  in  the  House  of  KopreHintTitf  rr*.^  ^ 
[as  at  the  first  session  of  the  Twenty*fonrrh  Ciun 
to  cause  ratiorm  to  lie  distril)ute4l  to  sutfcntH- 
hotstilitJos  in  Alabama  and  Georgia,  declai*e<l 

If]      •/  ■'    ■     ,    •'■  "  ■       ' 

at  ii 

tliat:.^ ^ vv.  ..v..>.,  .. ,..^-, 
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li-nitMl  tJnti 

I  Jobbing .». — .  o.  -,   M,*,.,,.*,.. ,,..M.u<.  wi  «;--*i..*i 

I  boon  AbtiltjihiNt,  i^U. 


U  h  f^irthei 

•  heti 
tth 


Lt  t  h  Ih  j  u  n  vXxx  re  t  h  e  » 

Sn  prevailing*     It«  it 

rernment  in  1801,  r*Hi> 

t  h«ld  for  *^tfic\  common 

iiiduAtrial  ainl  nat 

of  policy  wan  the  i 


Liid  nudiT  \tH  hiuil  poliev  within  tlie  Union,  or  rather  niidcr  the 
L's  of  those  national  iHluiiui^itriitions  in  which  the  ^*pn>paganda** 
jfniittHl  (from  1H2J>  to  18(11,}  ^^and  jobbing:,"  "  land  gi^alibing,"  by 
llawful  **  corpK  or  combinations,^'  ♦^  nyndicut4?H,-'  and  the  cmbcxzleinont 
'  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  hmda  (an  hereinbeforo  nhowu),  dis- 
raced  and  humiliated  the  nation,*  * 

Jp  to  this  jjeriod  of  onr  hiHtory  there  was  no  limitation  by  law  to 
amount  of  olfered  public  land  that  ml^ht  bo  procured  by  private 
itry.    It  frequently  oc<!urred  that  many  thonnand  acre«  were  entered 
jif  tb*i  minimum  price  ($1.^5  per  acre)  tor  pnr|>o8ei*  of  «pecnlation  by 
luals  and  corporations,     hi  that  way  and  under  thi«  policy  tbV 
.t  portions  of  the  public  domain  in  all  the  western   States  were 
pidly  paBKin^  from  the  reach  of  actual  nettlers,  and  large  holdings 
Looming  the  rule  of  our  national  advancement.    A  himled  aria* 
was  bein^^  fostered,  a  condition  of  thincrs  that  has  curwd  the 
Hes  of  the  Old  World,  greatly  to  be  dreaded  in  thi«,  and  to  be 
ITerted  if  possible. 

of  our  people  re^         *      rnn«t  the  policy 

rtives,  taking  po  i  of  the  federal 

our  public  domain  in  future  should 

jud  the  i>ur])oaei<  or  uhCxS  of  freedouj 

H,    A  principal  measure  in  that  new 

I  iw.     At  every  previous  stage  of  the 

Htrugprle  for  the  adoption  ot  the  homeat4'ad  policy  the  ^^propai^anda'* 

made  a  fierce  sectional  reiiiRtance,     For  several  years  immedialely 

lor  to  ISrd  ;t  ;iH'af  i|Ut\srinn  of  the  day  wan,  '*  Wliat  shall  be  done  with 

public  domain  r^    iShall  it  be  open  to  monopoly  by  speculat^^rs,  be 

to  build  ixy*  a  landed  aristocracy,  or  be  reserved  to  actu;d  settlers 

a  nominal  price  or  without  price  f     Did  the  **propaganda"  ever 

itimire  or  favor  tjie  settlemeut  of  our  public  lands  under  '*  the  tYee 

priiiriide  !'' 

;uy  •-*<*.  \s:/A,  in  the  fjounoof  Uepreiientiitives,  a  bill  reported 
«ls«  Mr.  (irow,  of  Pennsylvania,  pro- 
'Wing  section : 

.ThAi  from  iiml  ttO«r  thr  puitamp*^  of  tbii  net  no  pnUHo 

:le>  by  proclirtiiuHoti  of  tin*  Prt^Mklent  llt»l^ffl  tbr  hiiiiki  nhiill 

fl  tht>  rtJttirti  ef  hiioU  Burvi^x  liuly  tiled  ixi  the  land  tifllca  for  t«ti 

be  ohj'  amendment  was  to  tlefeat  t  lie  schemes  of  the  monojv 

h  ;.M'  <!.. ,  ni'iin^M  Ml  our  publiis  lamls,  and  to  secure 

ws  settler,  ample  time,  ten  yeani 

.M-  .-liiu,  pay  for  it  from  the  |inM>eiHU 

J  tVtmi  the  ruinous  usury  of  the  money 

liMiii  he  was  compelled  to  mort^ajjehis  land, 

itm^ndmeiit  would  Imve  secured  to  preemp- 

IV  UuWi  iti'  the  public  lands.     Against  a  meas- 

jh  in  its  ivHullM  to  be  productive  of  wealth 

uei   iii  tia-    o.uuia  the  ^*  i>i  ')iHts,^Mhe  southern    landed 

ly.  indi;,^!»a!itly  tebt^lled,  sly,  at  the  flrst  session  of  the 

lifrli  C<  •  ed  a  similar  measure,  jfiv 

pn  I  N  to  pay  for  hi»  tiu'uu    Both 


^i  the  i 
tOiu, 


Uoil,  and  thus  t 
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measures  were,  however,  defeated  by  the  "prox)aganda," 
Mr*  Cavanaugb,  of  Minnesota,  declared: 

Hay  it  frankly^  leay  it  in  sorrow,  tliat  it  "waa  to  tbe  ?"-''•'-«-     -^^  -*"  t^--  it... 
to  whom  we  weri'  compelled  to  kwk  for  support  of  tli 
Gentieniun  from  Ibe  South,  wbo  hiive  broad  acres  Mnd  V, 

tliiy  by  tbeir  votes  mor©  to  make  RepublicaR  States  in  lUti  N</rSb  ihiMn  bv  aity  vi 
wUiGbbaa  been  CRst  witliin  tbe  last  two  years.  Tbeae  getitlemeu  come  bcre  tiiul  i^ 
to  support  tbe  Sontb  ;  yet  they,  to  a,  man  almost,  vote  sgaiDst  the  free,  intl«»p«i(' 
labor  of  tbe  North  aod  West. 

I^  sir^  have  inbented  my  democracy ;  have  been  attached  to  tbe  Democratic  partf 
from  my  t)oybood,  •  •  *  But^  sir,  wbnn  I  see  sontbiTn  gentlemen  cam«  o^iil 
did  to-day,  aod  refuse  by  their  vofes  to  aid  my  coDstituents,  refoso  to  |>1ji.c«  tfat 
actual  tiller  of  the  soil,  the  honest,  inclustrious  laborer,  beyond  the  grasp  and  v  *" 
of  the  speculator,  I  toll  you,  sir,  I  falter  and  I  hesitate. 

On  the  1st  of  February  tbe  question  of  the  public  lands  was 
brought  before  the  House  by  bill  H.  E.  72,  to  secure  humeBteiid& 
aetiial  settlers.     Every  parliamentary  strategy  was  resorted  lo  by  tk 
**  propagandists  "  to  defeat  this  homestead  measure^  bat  it  waa 
theless  passed  by  a  vote  of  yeas,  120;  nays,  7G.    Twenty  nine  n 
Democrats  were  compelled  under  pressure  from  their  constitm 
vote  for  the  measure,  but  six  voted  with  the  solid  phalanx  of  ihe 
ern  landed  '*  pr<:>pagaiuli8t8." 

On  February  17,  in  the  Senate,  Mr,  Wade,  of  Ohio,  mored  to  postpone 
all  prior  orders  and  lake  up  tbe  homestead  bill  which  had  thus  pasM«I 
the  House.  A  characreristic  debate  eiisued.  Senator  R,  M.  T,  BuQt«r, 
of  Virginia,  urged:  **I  hope  there  will  be  no  effort  to  pn*s5  thi» 
etead  bill  so  as  to  displace  the  appropriation  bills,"  Only  a  few 
of  the  session  remained,  and  an  ** extended  debate'' and  the  def< 
the  appropriation  bills  were  threatened  if  the  homestead  mea.Mi 
pressed.  No  debate  was  desired  by  the  friends  of  the  mea^n 
they  wanted  was  a  vote.  But  a  vote  was  what  the  *'  propagam 
did  not  want,  and  maneuvered  to  defeat.  Senator  Hunter  deela: 
do  not  conceal  the  fact  that  I  am  much  opposed  to  it;"  thur 
^' lands  to  the  Jandlesa;"  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Mason,  dr 
tention  "to  go  into  it  pretty  hirgely,  because  he  hiid  not  vn  mjo^ 
bill  so  fraught  with  niiacbief,  and  mischief  of  the  most  dt*njonihii?5 
kind." 

Thus  the  proposed  donation  of  the  public  lands  to  actnal  selllfrs, 
tlie  hindless  masses  as  free  homesleads,  tbe  peofjling  of  our  pnbllt 
main  with  an   enterprising,  intelligent,  and  hardy  race,  tn»nNft>! 
the  wilderness  into  flourishing  civilized  communilies,  nn 
States,  and  adding  immensely  to  the  wealth  luid  priMlut  i  m 

of  the  nation,  was  to  the  ** propagandist^  mind  ^^miscLiet  of  liie 
demoralizing  kind." 

Mr.  Wade's  motion,  however,  prevailed  by  a  vote  of  20  to  23,  hot  oatj 
to  be  immediately  antagonized  by  another  motion  by  Senator  Be 
to  lay  aside  the  homestead  bill  and  lake  up  another  Uilh     Del: 
course  followed,  in  which  the  morning  hour  expired,  and  Vic« 
dent  Breckenridge  decided  that  tbe  bill  for  the  purchase  of  C 
the  interests  of  the  <* propagandists"  waa  before  the  '"       "        V 
upon  Mr.  Wade  moved  to  postpone  the  Cuba  and  eoi  e  consid- 

eration of  the  homestead  bill.    Mr.  Wade's  motion  prtiv.iiud*    Ap^ 
the  homestead  bill  was  befV>re  the  Senate,  and  again  Mr  Hnnter  m^^^ 
to  lay  it  aside.     Senators  Wade  and  Seward,  in  ♦ 
horted  the  friends  of  the  measure  to  stand  tlrni,  brr 
prevailed.     Tbe  vote  was  yeas  28,  nays  2^,  a  li*  :ti  hrivm^^ 

Bruckeuridge  gave  the  easting  vote  against  the  h(  jL 
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Two  clays  aiilisequent,  on  February  If*,  Mr*  Wade  again  moved  to  set 
side  all  prior  orders  nml  take  up  the  liomestead  bill.  The  motion  waa 
leieated,  A;^rJa,  on  February  *i5,  the  motion  to  take  np  rhe  homei*tead 
Mil  wa8  antagonized  by  the  Cuba  bill :  the  Cuba  bill  previiiled.  After 
1  <lcbate^  **nn  idle  debate,''  protracted  far  into  the  night  as  a  means  of 
lutting  out  tbo  honiestead  bill,  Senators  Wade  and  Seward,  at  10 
ck  p,  UK,  made  an  earnest  efibrt  to  bring  the  homestead  bill  before 
[Senate,    Mn  Seward  urged — 

Arh}T  nine  bonrK^  yiflditij:  to  the  *1l&tiii.«?ision  of  tlio  Cnba  question  it  Is  time  to  com© 
ltii<  1:  to  tb«  preat  oueHlion  of  tbe  ilny  rttnl  n^e.  The  Senate  may  a^  well  meet  fao<9to 
f         "     ■  ^vhic'h  ia  btforo  tlu'in.     It  i»  an  iaiiio  presented  by  tbo  oompetitiou  be- 

t  n  (jiit'fitious.     Ouvf  tbo  honR'Btoad  bin,  is  a  qiipj*tion  of  bomeii,  of  lands 

J    :  :      ,:     J  freemen  of  tbo  United  8tAte«.    The  Cuba  bLli  a  a  qneatlon  of  slaves 

to  the  Blavfholdors  of  the  United  States. 

And  '*  old  Ben  Wnde,^  in  his  brnsque  way,  declared — 

1  urn  rt^ty  find  tbut  tbis  cjnention  bfls  nt  length  come  up.    I  am  fjlad,  too,  that  it 
♦1  wiiU  thin  ni(jj;fr  qnc«tion.     I  hiiveb<.»cn  trj  ing  for  noaily  a  month  \ 
I  r  ward  vote  upon  this  great  qne»ition  of  *'  bind  for  tb©  landless/'     1  glor 
it  I. nil  (IS-  ii-iu*^.     It  is(b(*|^t'niwttbatbtisovercom©befor*f  tbo  American  Sonat«,  ana 
has  now  come  ^o  that  tliert^  is  no  dodging  it.     The  question  will  b^:  '*  Shall  we  give 
liiffifers  to  (he  nifj'j^rkon  or  lands  to  ika  iandlc^sf" 

The  motion  to  take  np  the  homestead  bill  was  again  lost,  and  no  for* 
iier  attempt  at  that  session  was  made  to  get  it  before  the  Senate, 
At  the  next  jiesnion,  on  the  «>th  of  March,  in  the  House,  Mr.  Lovejoy, 
Committee  on  Public  Lainls,  reported  the  Grow  bill,  *'  to  seci 
ids  to  actual  settlers  on  the  pubbc  domain.'*    The  bill  was  ^ 
&i  red  lo  the  €umnntt<ie  of  the  Whole.     On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lovejoy, 
Monday,  March  12,  the  bill  was  taken  out  of  the  Committee  of  the 
4iole  and  passed  by  a  vote  of  yeas  115,  nays  Go,  all  the  nays  but  on€ 
uing  from  the  States  in  which  nlavery  was  reex)gnized  and  protected*1 
In  the  Senate,  on  April  17,  Uon.  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennesnee,  from 
^lu-  CiMinnittee  on  Public  Lands,  reported,  as  a  substitute  for  the  Grow 
Ltl  bill  which  had  passed  the  House,  a  bill  granting  homesteads 
.1  settlers  at  25  cents  per  acre  after  live  years'  residence  on  tho 
ind,  but  not  including  prc-eniptors  then  oemipying  the  public  lands. 
Ir.  Wade  moved  to  substitute  the  Grow  bill,  which  motion  was  lost, 
the  Johnson  bill,  on  May  It),  passed  the  Senate.    The  House  refused  to 
>ncur;  the  Senate  refused  to  recede,  and  a  protracted  conference  of 
be  cjommittcHjs  of  the  two  houses  endued.    An  agreement  or  compro- 
reached  on  June  19  by  the  House  cotnmittee  accepting  the 
^ill  with  some  amendments.     Hon,  Schuyler  Colfax,  in  describe 
ie  points  of  coullict  between  tlie  House  and  Senate  bills,  *'so 
^1"  as  to  be  apparently  "  incapable  of  adjustment,"  and  reporting 
[>mpromise  adopted,  declared: 

hulo  nil  yonni*  men  ov*t  twenty-one  year*  who  ai 

t  thi^  (ret^  home«;tf'ad  principle  of  tbe  Houne  bill 

inHoxiblo,  and  we  took  wlmt  wo  did  booaofio  il 

I  %hv  Stay  lM*st  \v,^  t'tjiiiii  f;i*t^     •     •     ♦ 

Mr.  ^prnk'T,  I  ilf^f^ire  to  ntt\i4^  in  conolniiion  that  tb«>  conipronnsn  wo  havi 

a*  with  what  I  ciboiibl  d«M»ire  to  havo  parao 
viself.  but  it  \H  thievery  iifinoMt  «\ocoiitdolj 
..  ...i..i*d*     Tbo  fif  •'ii'»'>*  H  }iu  Hf^rved  willi  »»  on  Ih'^^ 
Uy  ine^  and  tilm  b.v  ;"ie  (.Mr.  VViudotu,  of  Mtii- 

rmt  fi  Nif|Hl<^  Ht*  y>  '    tt^wanl  a  law  which  wn 

;fc  compreboiiAlvo  tuul  hbend 
V  an  at*<iw(  cmtrrur.     VVittihuli 
L  luini   II  in  ^T»n»'*d — until  all  the  puti^j 
I  tho  IJnit^Hl  Statoa;  and  I  stiiro  tbiH 
pi'd  bearenftcr  bccaajH!  wo  acei  ifitMl  tlui 


I:*  not  in 
n  frjiue  f 


tliv  Aio< 
TlitH  wt\ 


vij  i»«A»itrt»  rather  than  to  allow  the  wholu  to  fail. 
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The  confereDc©  report  or  compromisft  Wft»  Bin^ptl  to  in  l^th  tbf>  H< 
fttKl  iSoimte.    The  **  propupiniiist'M'  Bvif 

t^  such  a  comparatively  ptierile  meii  %^  etti* 

zen8  they  were  irreconcilably  opposed,  .  uaappii* 

heiision  of  ite  beconiint,^  a  law,  and  had  vintage  fcy 

tb«  Senate  only  because  in  tlie  President  i  i.*<i  a  relitMe 

ally*    He  had  previously,  in  1859,  in  tbeir  in^  _     j<l  the  IhII  ilo* 

Hating  "public  lands  to  the  States  and  Territonert**  for  the  eatahUsil) 
meiit  of  *'  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  airricnltural  and  ineohartic  HtiSk^ 
and  they  wero  apparently  well  assured  that  he  would  veto  th^,-!! 
called  *<  homestead  measure.''    Acc^^rdingly  even  thiA  ♦^  half  a  I 
was  1  promptly  vetoed  by  President  DuchanaD. 

In  effect,  in  bis  veto,  the  President  arraigns  the  pro  ''  ' 
as  iiueonstitutionaL     Agreeing  wi.th  and  quoting  CL 
Cougress,  in  his  opinion,  under  the  general  authority  "' 
had  no  power  ^^  to  give  away  "  the  public  lands.    Beftidt* 
** unjust  to   the  old  States;"  ** unequal  and  unjust   iu 
among  the  actual  settlers  themselves,*'  ^' threat ing  unjust 

I  **a  boon  expressl5^  conferred^'  ort  one  class,  **  the  < 
soil ;''  **  lays  the  ax  at  tlie  root  of  our  present  admir 
and  '*  will  go  far  to  <lemoralize  thi^  people,'*  or,  i?) 
tor  Mason,  of  Virginia,  u  *' was  fraught  with   m         _, 
denioraliziug  kind," 

Iu  the  Senate,  iu  which  the  bill  originated,  the  veto  was  soaUined 
a  voteof  28  to  18,  and  the  bill  conseqnently  faited- 

Thus,  antid  demoralizing  sectional  turbulence  and  :t  "•^"  -'  - — ^*-- 
civd  war  in  the  Territories,  auiid  foreign  wars  of  ^ 
**  Mexican,''  **  Ostend  nianitestoes  "  and  other  exlr 
measures  for  the  seizure  or  purchase  of  Cuba,  n 
BubjuKation  of  Nicaragua  and  other  Central  Am 
peals  or  agitation  favoring  *'  the  reop^Miinir  of  tf^ 
all  exacting  heavy  contributions  of  <'  f<»'8  tiva 

both,  and  contemplating  only  the  iv  hi  of  iu^ 

room,"  for  tlie  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  and  po]< 
''peculiar  institution,"  and  all  opposed  witii   ecpial  i' 
antagonist  ic  free  State  or  progressive  forces  ofthi?  Uaioti: 
complicated  conflict  of  sectional  ambitiuns  r»r  nu^nsnu-^    nul 
of  them,  all  eflbrts  to  secure  to  our  landl 
free  homes  on  oar  public  domain,  were  s>o..  im... 
feated  by  the  *' propagandists  ^  dominating  our 

In  1801  the  scene  shifted,     Now,  all  thepowt-it^  ui  tr  i 

ernmeut  were  controlled  by  statesmen   of  national  ain! 
ideas,      Now,  the  grand  object  of  government 
within  the  Union  of  the  boundaries  and  political 

.  tions  and  consequent  nationiil  and  industrial  pro;;iu.s,s, 

,  ganda"  revolted.     For  many  years  they  had  laborefl,  th: 

I  teristic  measures,  iu  the  attempted  acquisition  an 
Boil,  by  the  conquest  and  employment  in  their  tt' 
ers  of  the  national  government  (the  judicia. 
tive),  to  dwart  The  industrial  advance  of  the  n 
ical  power  in  the  people,  all  the  huumnizing  foiT* 
to  build  up  a  powerful  slaveocracy  «m»bii^  nf 
wrecking  the  LTnion.     But  they  had 

forces  of  civilization  had  mastered  an.*   .  < 

Achieved  possession  of  the  national   po^ 
crowding  and  even  menacing  their  chenr^jnni  "p*iHiu;\r  m&uvai 
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ftparation  was  therefore  tliMV  only  iiDd  la»t  recourse.     They  oonse* 
fteiitty  labored,  ami  truly  witU  an  iiirrepiclity  atid  ondtirance,  a  chiv- 
ry,  worthy  of  a  bettor  fnni«f-,  during  four  sauguiuary  y<»nrM,  to  oBtab- 
fii^b  an  indopciuient  a  cy,  with  '^slavery  as  its  mne,"  ia 

_wbich  free  laliortTs,   v  white  or  bla<!k,  or  iigrn  or  me- 

lianical,  would  have  been  exoladeil  aa  proprietors  from  thoir  landSi 
iblic  and  private. 

[Jiutat  th«  iirKt  regular  session  of  the  Congress  of  1801-'62   "the 
eat  meiusure  of  the    day  and    age/'  the  lioniestead    law,   securing 
iiomes,  lands  to  our  landless  freemen,"  was  enacted;  and  instead  of 
bing  **  fraught  with  mischief  of  the  most  demoralizing  kind,"  its  justice 
Id  wisdom,  its  beneiiceuce  alike  to  the  States  and  nation,  have  been 
a  ply  demonstrated.     According  to  a  very  moderate  estimate  the  num- 
*of  huid  patents  issued  up  to  June  30, 1889,  to  homesteaders,  to  actual 
^ttlers  on  our  public  domain  under  the  horn  '    ict,  was  207,208, 

ibr.ieing  an  area  of  74,302  square  miles,  or  J  T  '  acres,  and  with 

otVier  iloi!  f  lands  to  the  people  compriBin-  an  urea  nearly  equal- 

ing the  :; .  area  of  the  original  Kew  England  Btates  and  that  of^ 

^©  great  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey — an  area 
^re  than  four  and  a  half  times  greater  than  that  certified  up  to  the  same 
|ta  to  (vorymrations  since  1801  In  aid  of  railroad  construction. 
(Thus,  the  land  policy  established   by  the  statesmen  of   1861   haa 
l^me  all  the  beneficent  fruits  anticipated  by  its  authors.     Its  railroad 
Id  homestead,  combining  with  other  features  of  iU  conipi^hensive 
f»U*.m  of  measures,  all  contemplating  the  settlement  of  our  public  do- 
iii  in  tree  homes  by  an  intelligeut,  thrit\v,  anil  enterprising  popala- 
l^n,  and  the  rapid  and  certain  clevelopment  of  the  natural  and  indas*  I 
iai  resourc*^s  of  the  country,   equally    afl^cting   and    enriching   all 
Btions  of  our  Union  and  all  classes  of  our  people,  adding  immeasur- 
Wy  to  til  ^  ly  and  happiness,  and  binding  all  in  one  compficfc 

hoiiu  ion,  has,  by  their  vast  inlditions  to  our  national 

Uli  and  power,  established  oius  a«  second  to  nouo  of 
i>f  the  earth. 


BEPOKT  OF  TOE  COMMISSIONER  OF  PENSIONa 
DBPABTaiENT  OP  THE  TNTEBIOBi 

Buheau  of  Pbnsionb, 
WoMhingtofi,  D,  0.,  JScphml/er  3,  1889. 
I  have  tlie  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  opera tions 
^is  P.nretni  ritirini:  'l'*'  tlHcalyear  ending  June  30,  ISSt),  and  to  invite 
ratistical  information  furnished  by  the  following 
M  1  to  10: 


SXmMARY  OP  TABLES. 

ralilr*  StK  1  hIiows  that  there  were  at  tlie  close  of  the  year  AS&J25 

lid  as  rollows:  351,484  Army  invalids;  07,51)0  Army 

Idren,  and  dependent  relatives;  4,547  Navyinvalidsi 

H,  minor  children,  atid  de[K*ndent  relatives;  rt03  sur* 

'   v^.,i  of  1812;  U,064  widows  of  those  who  served  in  that  war? 

survivors  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  fi,20(i  witlows  ot  those  who 

in  said  war. 
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There  were  added  to  the  rolls  daring:  th*^  year  the  n£itne«  of  51; 
new  pensioners,  and  the  uaaie8  of  1,754,  whoso  prristoii^  had 
viously  dropped,  were  restored,  making  an  aggregate  of  53,01 
eioners  added  during  the  year. 

During  the  same  period  the  names  of  16,507  i>en8iouer43  were  i 
for  various  causes,  leaving  a  net  increase  to  the  rolls  of  37,168  : 

The  average  annual  value  of  each  jjension,  at  the  close  of  the  yisir, 
ia  shown  to  have  been  $131.18.  The  aggregate  aunaai  valae  of  pen- 
sions  is  6G4,2^C,552.3G, 

The  amount  paid  for  pensions  during  the  year  was  $88,275,113J8^ io 
increase  in  amount  over  the  previous  year  of  8l),'49!.»,251,o*J. 

The  total  amount  disbursed  by  the  agents  for  all  pnrpoeei  vai 
$81)431,908.44, 

The  amount  paid  to  46,570  peusioners  on  first  payroeat*  danng  flit 
year  was  $21,442^49.13  j  and  there  remained  in  the  bands  of  the  eevenl 
pension  agents  at  the  close  of  business  on  the  30th  of  June,  0,6(>lc< 
this  class,  to  whom  there  was  due  the  sum  of  $5,565,270.31, 

It  will  also  be  se^n  that  during  the  yejir  there  was  paid  by  tbeptt- 
sion  agents  to  attorneys,  for  their  services  in  t '  •  essful  proseeotioii 

of  claims  before  this  Bureau,  the  sum  of  $1,  !7, 

Table  No,  2  shows  that  during   the  year  l(i,007 
dropped  from  the  rolls.    The  5,163  widows,  minor  chi 
ent  relatives,  whose  names  have  been  dro[)ped,  are  i^o  » 
show  the  number  of  widows  with  and  those  without  miuo. 
number  of  minor  chihlren  who  were  pensioned  in  their  awn  ngbt> 
the  immber  of  depcudeut  mothers  and  fathers 5  and  this  labte 
shows  the  whole  number  of  pensioners  on  the  rolls  with  n  Ktt  t 
division  of  the  widows'  cla^s. 

Table  No.  3  exhibits  the  amount  of  appropriations  and  the  1 
available  for  the  payment  of  pensions  for  the  fiscal  3 ear  l^^^v 

Table  No,  4  exhibits  the  amount  imid  out  o)i  account  ^ 
each  agent,  under  each  item  of  apj>ropnation,  as  shown  l»v  un 
counts  current.    Tbis  table  also  shovss  a  disbursement  of  $U 
for  tbe  payment  of  arrears  of  pensions  in  cases  where  the  origiQi 
sjon  was  granted  prior  to  January  25,  1879,  and  the  date  of 
nieut  of  pension  was  subsequent  to  discharge  or  death.    Of  the 
to  [)ay  this  class  there  remains  a  balance  of  $423,804.90. 

Table  No.  5  shows  the  number  of  pensioners  on  the  rolls  of  tmk 
agency  by  the  several  classes,  and  coiiipares  the  aggregate  nnmhcrwrsfc 
that  of  the  previous  year,  showing  in  each  class  the  net  i 
ilccrease.    It  also  shows  the  net  increase  to  the  rolls  dui-.r,  -  --  ,  ^ 
which,  a^  before  stated,  was  37,168. 

Table  No,  6  shows  the  number  of  original  pension  claims  flted  ctA 
year  since  1861,  the  number  allowed,  and  the  number  of  peitioCMaen  ts 
1  lie  rolls  at  the  close  of  each  year.  Since  1861  730,642  claims  bare  be« 
liled  on  account  of  disability,  and  407,943  claims  on  account  of  deiti 
alleged  to  be  due  to  causes  originating  in  the  service,  Thr  '  ^ 
thti  latter  class  have  been  filed  by  widows,  minor  chiUlrDn,  a*  m 

ent  relatives.    Of  the  invalid  claims  440,097  hav»  I  ^"  aM 

Ihe  widows,  minors,  and  dependents,  263,392 — a  i  ■ 

iSiuce  1871    79,607  claims  for  pension  on  iiccount  ut  m 

the  war  of  1812,  which  pension  was  provided  lor  by  th-  ^1 

and  1878,  have  been  tiled.    Of  this  number  31,7  4^1 

the  i^urviving  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  44,S56  b;  ^V 

who  served  in  that  war.    Only  14  clainus  have  ^ 

pasttiscal  year  by  teuivivors  of  that  w:n%  ami  unl  I 
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|t  thus  appeard  that  iu  tlie  aggregate  1^248,140  pcDMion  claims  bare 

to  £Ued  aince  1S61,  aud  that  in  the  same  period  78f},121  have  been 

0wed.    The  nntiiber  of  pensioners  on  the  rolls  at  the  close  of  each 

ur  is  stated*    The  amount  disbursed  on  accoant  of  pensions  sinca 

h  baa  been  «1,05'J,218,413.17. 

Itable  No,  7  shows  the  difierent  monthly  rates  of  pension  paid  to  army 

fi,  navy  invalids^  and  to  army  and  navy  widow*?,  minor  children,  and 

pendent  relatives,  together  with  the  number  of  i>enaioner8  of  these 

^ses  and  of  each  of  them*     It  will  be  seen  that  there  were  128  dif- 

lent  rates  of  pension  being  paid  June  30,  1S8D. 

Itable  Ko.  8  gives  the  location  and  geographical  limits  of  each  pension 

bncy,  the  name  of  each  agent,  and  tlio  balance  of  funds  remaining 

mi»  oflScial  cretlit  at  the  close  of  the  year.    These  balances,  except 

Pears,  are  immediately  covered  into  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of  the 

bal  year. 

liable  No.  0  shows  the  number  of  Army  invalid  claims  allowed  ejieh 

■uince  1861,  classifled  and  arranged  so  that  in  each  year's  allowance 

^bown  in  what  years  the  claims  were  ftled.    The  whole  number  of 

^B  claims  tiled  each  year  since  1861  is  given,  and  it  is  shown  what 

PKtage  of  the  number  of  claims  fiknl  each  year  has  l>een  allowed. 

Eiblc  No.  10  shows  the  amotint  paid  for  pensions  each  year  since 

h  to  the  survivors  aud  widows  of  the  war  of  1812,  aud  since  1887 

feho  survivors  and  w  idows  of  the  war  with  Mexico. 

rablt?  No.  11  shows  the  number  of  each  class  of  claims  on  the  tiles  of 

B  Bnreaa  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  the  number  filed  during 

h  year,  and  the  number  admitted  and  rejected  during  the  same 

r!od«    It  also  shows  the  number  of  each  Ghks&  pending  aud  on  the 

fected  files  at  the  close  of  the  year,     A  statement  is  also  given  ivs  to 

B  namber  of  bountydaud  claims  tiled,  allowed,  rejected,  and  remain- 

fr  on  tile, 

fcahle  No*  12  Is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  pension  claims  of 

■^Ksea,  settled  by  allowance  and  rejection  each  year  since  1881. 

^^Be  No,  13  shows  the  issue  of  certiticates  from  this  Bureau  during 

^Hbal  year,  a  grand  total  of  145,21)8.    This  table  also  shows  that 

^Hr  the  year  51,921  original  certiticates  were  issued. 

^^Be  No.  14  shows  in  brief  the  operations  of  the  sj>ecial  examination 

PBd  during  the  year.     It  sets  forth  the  number  of  claims  acted 

fca  by  said  division,  the  amount  recovered  and  saved,  and  the  ex- 

B|litnii'  «iii  account  thereof,  except  salaries. 

^Bl  ►  shows  the  number  of  names  and  addresses  furnished  to 

^Ki..  ... , . -ious  of  this  Bureau  and  to  chiiTuants  in  the  consideration 

^■ding  claims  during  the  year;  a  total  of  221,010. 

Hffile  No*  16  shows  the  work  done  by  the  mail  division  of  this  Bnreaa 

bog  the  year.    It  shows  that  $6,38i>.8tJ  were  I'et^eived  in  money; 

kift  postage  Hrani}>«  were  received;  788,143  letters  of  inquiry  were 

^H(|,  and  1,081) J lU   hMt4>rs  were  sent  out  during  the  year.    Thin 

^^Hso    '  ;,02r>,734  pieces  of  mail  matti*r  were  received,  ex* 

^^P^a:  vtl  to  the  proper  divisions  of  the  Bureau  after 

E|t  reoc»rUeU. 

nbl^  No.  17  sliowB  the  number  of  each  class  of  Army  pensions  tiled 

1  a7  1^  the  year  on  account  of  disability  or  death  from 

|0es  m  the  service  siuce  March  4,  1801,  arranged  accord* 

rto  vice. 

bL.  ws  the  number  of  [leusioiiers  in  each  county  of  each 

H;>  V  of  the  United  Suites  and  etu*h  foreign  cimntry  on 

Hl»ii. .v.. .  June  30, 188d. 
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Tlie  Ruminary  of  this  table  shows  the  nnmber  of  pensioners  in  each 
State  and  Territory  of  the  Unitefl  States  aud  in  foreign  c^nntries  on  the 
pension  rolls  »Jnne  oO,  1880. 

Table  No.  19  presents  what  is  reiranled  as  an  interesting  statement 
of  the  iijunes,  affes,  and  p^st-oiiice  addresses  of  personis  still  reinRim'ng 
on  the  rolls  who  are  pensioned  as  the  widows  or  eliiidren  of  soldieraof 
the  Kevolutionary  war.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  27  widows  and 
2  children. 

OPERATIOKS  OP  THE  LAW  DIVISION. 

During  the  year  2,952  ap]>eals  were  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  pension  (tasos  from  tiie  action  (»f  tliis  Bureau  in  various  matters. 

A])i)eals  Wi-re  snstaino<l  in  103  eases,  and  appeals  were  rejetrted  in 
l,2CG  cases. 

During  the  same  period  431  appeals  were  made  by  attorneys  iu  the 
payment  of  tVcvs;  ami  a])peals  of  this  character  were  sustained  by  the 
Secretary  in  28  rases  and  rejecttHl  by  him  in  268  eases. 

TliJ-  action  incident  to  these  appeals  was  taken  in  the  law  division  of 
this  Bun»an,  through  which  also  during  the  year  the  sum  of  822,320.91, 
which  had  heen  ;mpi''>P»*riy  paid  to  jKMsiouers  and  attorneys,  was  re- 
ceived and  deposited  in  the  Treasury  for  payment  to  the  parties  entitled 
thereto. 

RE(K)MMEND.\TJOXS  VOU  LEGISLATION. 
NKW  PENSION  AGEN'CIKS. 

Special  attention  is  asked  to  the  condition  of  the  pension  rolls ts 
shown  In  Tal>le  No.  5  of  ihis  rci>ort,  and  i>:irticularly  to  the  large  uam- 
l)»r  of  i)ensioners  wliicU  an:  now  being  ]»aid  ar  the  peusiou  ageuciesat 
('Olumbus,  t)hio,  Chjcago,  Jl!.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Topeka,  Kaha.] 
and  1  am  of  opiiiion  that  somethin'v  slioald  be  done  to  relieve  the 
strain  on  the  pension  agt^nts  at  tiid^e  points. 

On  the  30th  or  rJiine  asi  there  were  im  the  rolls  of  the  eighteen 
agencies  an  aggregate  ot  tSD.Tii.^  pensioners,  au  average  uumlH:r  to 
each  of  27,-07.  On  the  rolls  ot  the  Columbus  agency-  at  that  <Utt 
there  were  lJ),5in  pensioi:ers,  an  excess  of  lfli,3S4  over  the  average. 
On  thr.  Chicago  roll.>  ihere  wert  on  liiat  date  -iL004  pensioners;  on  the 
liidiaiiai)olis  tolls  there  were  ^4,G0(>,  and  ou  the  Topeka  rolls 3i<,570| 
all  greatly  in  exce^^s  oi'  tlie  averjige. 

When  the  fact,  is  eonsidered  that  each  of  these  pensioners  is  paid  four 
times  annually,  and  that  for  each  ])a.vnient  a  voiudier  and  a  chMkhft^e 
to  be  i)repareil,  and  the  latter  in  every  instance  signed  by  the  agent 
himselt,  some  ideii  will  hr.  oi>;ain«'d  not  alone  of  the  vast  amoonttf 
labor  incidenl  to  the  agency  servii'e,  but  partieuhuly  of  the  bante 
which  is  now  iilaced  on  tlie  shoulders  of  the  pension  agents  at  tbetf>' 
four  i»luces. 

Willi  the  four (piaru. rly  ])ayments,  the  large  nund>er  of  tirst  paYtneflU 
on  new  casrs  ami  incieast^  cases,  and  ;iiso  the  lees  of  ailornevs  audiSX- 
aminin.i-  surgeons,  it  is  sate  to  assume  that  the  ]HMision  agent  alCoIW- 
bus,  Oiiio,  is  letjuir.-il  to  sign  no  fewer  than  2.jO,O0n  cheeks  annuaDf* 
OI  Oli..")!?!)  pertjuaitiT,  or  DIM  cliccks  each  day,  working  ninet>  dayseid 
quarter. 

The  sa?ne  coinlitioii  of  jiiuiirs  exists  at  the  other  three  agencies  naiorfr 
though  to  a  sliuhiiy  U»ss  exteni. 

I  am  sjifi^-ii'U  th;i!  tjiis  bunh'u  is  too  much  to  impose  npon  anyfl*  ■ 
man,  and  i  ani  of  opiiii«.n  Muit  ilie  proper  relief  will  be  affordcilbj" ^  m^ 
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redistribation  of  the  pensioners  upon  the  rolls  of  these  four  iigencies 
resnlting  from  the  creation  of  two  additional  ones. 

It  is  true  that  the  statute  (4780,  Revised  Statutes)  aut1ioriz<*s  the 
President  to  establish  agencies  for  the  payment  of  pensions  u  lierever 
in  his  judgment  the  public  interests  and  the  convenience  of  the  pension- 
ers require;  but  as  Congress  has  for  some  ^-ears  past  appropriated  an 
amounf  for  the  salaries  of  eighteen  agents  for  the  payment  of  pen- 
sions," thus  practically  limiting  the  Executive  authority  in  this  regard, 
it  will  be  seen  that  Congressional  action  will  be  necessary  to  secure  the 
two  new  agencies  desired,  and  I  earnestly  ask  that  such  action  be 
taken. 

PENSION  AGENTS. 

Attention  is  respectftilly  invited  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  provis- 
ion of  law  under  which,  in  the  event  of  the  necessary  absence  by  sick- 
ness or  otherwise  of  the  |)ension  agent  from  his  omcial  duties,  such 
datles  may  legally  devolve  on  any  other  person. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  such  a  condition  of  things  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  pension  agents  to  sign  checks  in  blank  and  in  ad- 
vance of  payments, and  often  to  delegate  to  irresponsible  parties  duties 
which  they,  by  law,  alone  can  perform.  I  urge,  therefore,  that  the 
attention  of  Congress  be  called  to  this  matter,  and  I  suggest  that  the 
following  language  be  enacted  into  law : 

In  case  of  tho  aickiiess  or  unavoidable  abdoncc  of  any  pension  agjent  fVom  hiH  office 
ba  iiiAy»  with  the  approval  of  the  Seoretnry  of  the  Interior,  authorize  tlio  chief  oh'rk, 
er  tome  other  olcrk  employed  therein,  to  act  in  his  place,  to  sign  offioiul  ohuckH,  and 
to  diHcbarge  all  the  other  duties  required  hy  law  of  such  pension  a^^iMit.  Tho  omcial 
bond  given  by  the  ])rlucipal  of  tho  office  shall  be  hold  to  cov(*r  and  apply  to  the  acts 
of  the  i»er8on  appointed  to  act  in  his  place  in  such  oaM«*.s.  >Siich  aotiiifj:  oHIcor  Hhall, 
BOreover,  for  tnetime  being,  be  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  and  penalties  proscribed 
l^law  for  tho  official  misconduct,  in  like  cases,  of  the  pension  agent  for  whom  he 
AOta. 

ACT  OF  JUNB  «.  U74. 

I  submit  that  the  act  of  June  G,  1874,  should  be  amended  so  as  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  all  pension  laws  as  to  nites  to  all  pensioners  whose 
pensions  have  been  granted  by  special  acts  passed  subsequent  to  said 
oata.  Said  act  at  present  limits  it^  applic;ition  to  those  who  were  at 
that  date  entitled  to  pensions  under  special  acts. 

DISABILITIES  CONTRACTED  PRIOK  TO  MARCn  A,  1861. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  while  existing  pension  laws  pro- 
Tide  i)en»ion  for  the  widows  of  soldiers  who  have  died  from  causes  orig- 
ilUltlng  in  the  service  since  March  4,  1861,  without  repird  to  whether 
SOeh  disabilities  were  contracted  in  time  of  war  or  in  time  of  ])eaee,  no 
fltotate  grants  i>ension  to  the  widow  of  a  soldier  who  died  from  a  caiKse 
which  originated  in  the  service  prior  to  March  4,  1801 ,  during  a  time  of 
poanf)  The  widows  of  sailors  who  contracted  latal  diseases  prior  to 
Ibutsh  4, 1861^  are  also  unjustly  discriminated  against  for  the  reason 
;  title  to  pension  exists  only'i)rovide<l  the  sailor  died  in  the  service. 

I  believe  that  the  statutes  should  be  amended  so  as  to  abolish  these 
lifestly  unjust  discriminations. 

ACT  OF  MARCH  3,  1^77. 

I  desire  to  renew  the  recommendations  of  my  predecessors  that  the 
Mt  of  March  «3, 1877,  be  amended  so  as  to  grant  pension  to  those  who, 
haying  participated  in  the  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  siibse- 
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quently  enlist-ed  in  tbe  l^axy  of  the  TJnited  States  and  were  dtfl 
therein.  Tlje  act  referred  to  confines  its  operations  to  tho»e  only 
under  the  same  conditions  enlisted  in  the  Aimy  of  the  United  Btale^ 

%  INEQUALITIES  m  BATES, 

Among  the  many  inequalities  in  the  rates  of  iiensions  aa  now  i 
vided  by  law  atteution  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  Si8  per  mouth  m\ 
highest  rate  of  pension  which  may  be  proportionately  provided  fori 
ferent  degrees  of  disability,  if  such  disability  or  disabilities  are 
equivalent  to  the  loss  of  a  hand  or  a  foot.  If,  however,  a  peniiicMicr  haa 
lost  a  hand  for  which  existing  law  now  provides  the  rate  of  $30  ps 
month,  and  has  also  received  in  the  service  and  Hue  of  duty  an  ijijiay 
of  the  backj  for  example,  which  would  alone  entitle  him  to  a  peiisioiKif 
$24  per  month,  he  can  receive  no  rate  iu  excess  of  the  $30  per  tttontth 
for  the  combined  disability  resulting  from  the  loss  of  Uia  hand  andliii 
said  injury,  unless  by  reason  of  them  he  is  totally  helpless,  or  »o  neifff 
6o  as  to  require  the  constant  aid  and  attendance  of  another  iiersat^  Isir 
which  degree  of  disability  the  rate  of  $50  per  mouth  can  now  be  jc^aotei 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  pensioner  in  such  a  case  actually  receivcn  wA- 
ing  for  his  said  injury,  as  the  loss  of  his  hand  iiloue  entitle^l  him  totk 
rate  ($30)  which  is  the  highest  allowable  rate  under  the  law  for  Mk 
disabilities. 

I      Numerous  other  lustanoes  could  be  cited  to  show  the  nnf^ins^cD  ii 
rates  now  provided  by  law,  and  I  think  the  stitntr      ' 
BO  as  to  i>ermit  the  rate  of  $72  per  month  to  be  \n 
for  all  disabilities  which  are  shown  to  have  been  iucidetit  to  the  i 
and  line  of  duty. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  RATBS  FOR  TOTAL  HSLPLSSSKSSa 

The  injustice  and  unfairness  caused  by  the  act  of  Oonffrf.^s  apf 
June  16,  1H80,  should  be  corrected.    This  act  In  Aiiotfto* 

sioners  to  receive  $72  per  mouth  to  those  who  w>  j  iso  m 

month  at  the  date  of  said  act*    No  provision  is  madt* 
ing  said  rate  to  those  who  were  totally  hvlples8  on  b..,:, 
not  receiving  $50  at  said  time,  and  uone  for  those  win. 
totally  helpless  since  that  date.    The  anomaly  is  pre?-*  r^  • 
equally  disabled,  possibly  living  side  by  side,  the  one 
month  and  the  other  $50  per  month*     To  state  this  t:;u%*'  js  ;m  ii.m**-  m* 
the  argument  necessary  to  show  the  absolute  niMSCSsity  for  tui  oattt* 
ment  to  this  acL  ^ 

ACT  OF  AUGUST  T,  1883.  I 

i  ask  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  act  of  Aagust  7^  18B2,  whitfih 

nates  the  peuijion  of  a  widow  on  account  of  her 

provision  for  continuing  the  pinision  to  the  muju 

dier,  in  case  tliere  are  any,  when  the  widow's  |>eu*i4uy 

Only  by  the  expensive  uiethod  prescribed  in  sertinn  I 

Tised  Statutes  can  such  an  end  be  attained.     Thi 

proof  of  the  immoral  character  of  the  wid<»w  sh; 

court  ha\ing  probate  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  court  i*li 

facts  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pensionsj  but  it  avM**  i^t<  • 

moral  conduct  of  iLe  widow,  on  account  of  whirli 

1882,  provides  that  her  pension  shall  be  termin.*;.*  m,  i^  n  uu— % 

fiict,  which  may  be  established  without  the  intervention  oi  a  ecu 

Bach  proceedings  should  be  necessary  in  order  to  give  title  to  a 
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ohild.  The  act  of  August  7,  1882,  should,  I  think,  be  amended  so  as 
to  provide  that  when  the  fact  of  improi)er  conduct  %n  the  part  of  the 
widow  shall  have  been  established,  title  to  the  pension  should  at  once 
vest  in  any  minor  children  of  the  soldier* 

m  IKGEZASE  FOR  EQUIVALENT  DISABILITIES. 

I  think  the  act  of  August  4, 1886,  so  far  as  it  provides  the  rate  of 
$30  for  the  loss  of  a  hand  or  a  foot,  and  for  total  disability  of  either, 
should  be  atjien<led  so  as  to  include  the  cases  of  those  who  are  pen* 
Uoned,  not  for  disabilities  in  the  extremities,  but  for  disc^ases  in  other 
l^rts  of  the  body,  and  for  causes  which  this  Bureau  hiis  already  con- 
ceded to  be  equal  to  the  loss  of  a  hand  or  a  foot  for  purposes  of  manual 
labor.  Ko  farmer  act  increasing  the  pensions  of  those  who  hfive  lost 
a  hand  or  a  foot  has  ever  excluded  this  chtss,  which  is  teehuic^lly 
known  as  **  equivalents."  The  very  first  act  (June  6, 1SG6)  which  pro- 
vided a  special  rate  (815)  for  the  loss  of  a  baud  or  a  foot  provided  the 
same  rate  for  soldiers  or  sailors  "otherwise  so  disabled  as  to  render 
their  inability  to  perform  manual  labor  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  a  hand 
or  a  foot,"  The  act  of  June  8,  1872,  pmvidiug  the  rate  of  $18  for  the 
lossofa  hand  or  afoot,  takes  equal  careto^ant  this  rate  to  the  '^equiva* 
lents/'  The  act  of  March  3,  1883  makes  no  discrimination  against 
them,  bat  also  confers  npon  them  the  right  to  receive  $24  per  month, 
in  fixing  that  rate  for  the  loss  of  a  hand  or  a  foot, 

I  thiuk  there  can  be  no  question  that  a  man  sufficiently  disabled  by 
a  disease  of  the  lungs,  or  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  head,  to  entitle  him  to 
$24  per  month  is  as  badly  disabled  (if  he  is  not  more  greatly  disabled) 
as  a  man  who  has  either  lost  a  hand  or  a  foot  or  has  a  disability  in  the 
hand  or  foot  which  totally  disables  it  for  manual  labor. 

INCREASE  ¥OU  LOSS  OF  BOTH  FKST  ANB  LOSS  OF  SIGHT  OF  BOTH  ETES, 

It  is  my  Opinion  that  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  13, 
1889,  providing  a  rate  of  $100  per  month  for  the  loss  of  both  hands,  un- 
JQStly  discriminates  against  those  pensioners  who  have  lost  both  feet  or 
tbe  sight  of  both  eyes.  No  previous  legislation  has  ever  assumed  that 
a  greater  disability  resulted  Irom  the  loss  of  both  hands  than  from  either 
of  the  other  disabilities  stated.  Indeed,  if  legislation  is  to  be  taken  as 
retiectingthejudgmentof  Congress,  thelossof  the  sight  of  both  eyes  must 
beregai'ded  as  at  least  an  equal  disability,  for  the  actof  July4,1864,  pro- 
vided a  special  rate  ($25)  for  the  loss  of  both  hands  and  tlie  same  rato 
for  the  loss  of  the  sight  of  both  eyes.  All  subsequent  legislation,  up  to 
this  act  of  Februar^^  12,  1889,  placed  the  loss  of  sight  of  both  eyes,  the 
loss  of  both  feet,  and  loss  of  both  hands  on  an  equal  footing,  and  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  unjust  not  to  continue  them  on  the  same  footing.  The 
act  of  February  12, 18S1>,  should,  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  be  amended 
to  include  the  loss  of  both  feet  cud  the  los  of  sight  of  both  eyes,  and 
to  grant  the  rate  of  $100  to  pensioners  who  are  disabled  by  either  ol 
said  causea. 

DISPOSITION  OP  ACCBITED  PENSION. 

The  act  of  March  1, 1889,  in  so  far  as  it  provided  for  the  disposition 

of  pension  due  to  apensioner  who  died  without  receiving  the  same,  and 

Mrho  left  no  widow  and  no  minor  child,  should,  I  think,  be  amended  so 

wm  to  avoid  the  construetton  which  results  from  the  use  in  said  act  ot 

rae  word  ^'hereafter."    The  effect  of  the  employment  of  this  word  has 
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been  to  limit  the  applicatiou  of  thin  law  to  CBsm  fn  which  tiie  deMJm 
the  pensioner  occurred  after  the  date  of  the  i 
Many  equally  worthy  casen  have  ariflen  ii 
prior  to  March  1, 1889,  and  to  which  the  priii' 
of  MaiH'h  1, 188i>,  8houhl  be  ap}ilied,     Man\ 
frieu<lH  of  peuHiouern  have  borne  the  very  gi 
clotliin;^'  pinjsionerj^and  of  buryino:  them  aftei  Mtsam 
aiHl  yet  the  law  (4718  If.  H.)  applioable  to  these  ca^' 
ourred  prior  to  March  1, 1880,  denies  the  right  hI'  ii 
iinsi']iit*h  people  to  repayment  of  any  portion  of  ^j 
80  rnuijh  a«  is  neee^sary  to  pay  the  expeuaes  ot  i 
burial.     If  the  prhieiple  ia  correct  in  one  case  it  i* 
other  ca«e8.    I  think  the  law  should  be  amend i 
word  **  hereafter^  therein^  and  thus  making  it  - 
in  which  \\u^  pnnaioner  baa  died,  or  shall  hereafter  die,  ieii%  itig  not 
or  ndnor  ehild. 

UATlftJ  FOR  SHOULDJfiBJOIKT  AJWD  HII'JOIKT  AUPXTtATMi* 

1  believe  that  the  rate«  now  allowed  for  the  amnntiium  r»f  an  ; 
or  near  the  shoulder-joint,  or  a  le^'  at  or  near  tht 
nienwur'^-  ^^  Mi  the  degi^^e  of  disability  whieh  t 
lose  eitl  t  H  therefrom,  especially  when  the  i 

i»it  -   IT  impnicticablej  and  I  think  thai  ^u^ 

18:^  !ig  the  rate  of  $4o  per  month  for  8ueh  an  a 

be  iiUicuciLd  8Q  aa  to  provide  the  rate  of  450  per  mouiu  Liicii:iur. 


DSPSNUSKT  KXCATIVXa. 

The  prevseut  state  of  the  law  i. 
pendent  relatives  18  far  from  8ui 
pendent  fathers.     In  all  ea8e8  dei^eii 

ol  hiH  th»ath  muHt  be  «howu,  rmd  if  -  >  i 

at  that  ilate^  proof  of  the  i  1  I.*  It  ti» 

show  the  fatlier'a  itiabiiitN  t. 
If  the  condition  of  dei  did  not  exj 

death,  but  anme  at  soiul .juent  tirn^    « 

father  would  have  title  to  pension,  ho^s 
need.  Then  the  8tatut^8  do  not,  in  my  jud^.io  .t^. '. 
ent  fathers  in  anotlier  respect.    The  arrears  ai 
pension  to  a  widow  from  the  date  of  the  tiioldie:'^ 
she  Hied  her  claim  prior  to  July  1,  1880,  uml 
dependent  mother  under  the  same  e« 
18iS^,  ^raiite<l  title  to  a  widow  frt»m 
ditiomilly ;  Init  no  statute  Ir 
to  recA.*ive  pension  from  any  ^ 
survived  the  soldier, 

I  believe  that  the  peutiioD  due  a  dependent  fVither  ishniild  hr  mi«H 
commence  from  the  dale  of  the  sol<li«*r'H  *  ^ 

Survived  the  soldier   but  died  without  rr 
mannc^r  as  the  law  now  provides  that  mini 
from  thedat^of  the  soldier's  death.  '"-' 

receiving  )ieii.sion,  and  even  though  »fl 

life  time*  This  a^lditional  riglit  to  a  vn j' 
be  conditioned  upon  bin  havitig  been  d« 
dato  of  hiB  death*    1  am  farther  of  the  opi n ion  mm  ui  my  mso  o< 
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a  dependent  father  or  a  dependent  mother,  if  the  condition  of  depend- 
ence arises  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  soldier's  death, 
I>ension  shonld  be  allowed  from  the  date  at  which  such  dependence  is 
ahown  to  have  commenced.  And  such  provision  of  law  should  be  made 
equally  applicable  to  dependent  brothers  and  dependent  sisters. 

PENSIONS  TO  WIDOWS  AND  MINOR  CmLDRBN. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  whenever  aii  invalid  pensioner  dies  the  , 
osnal  pension  be  granted  to  his  widow,  or  if  he  leave  no  widow,  then 
to  his  minor  children,  without  regard  to  whether  or  not  his  deatli  was 
due  to  any  cause  incident  to  the  service  and  line  of  duty. 

I  am  of  opinion  also  that  the  ])rovi8ions  of  existing  law  which  termi- 
nate pension  to  or  on  account  of  minor  children  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  continue  such  pension  after  the  said  child 
shall  have  reached  that  age  in  cases  where  the  child  is  afflicted,  and 
is,  in  consequence,  unable  to  earn  a  support. 

I  ask  attention  also  to  the  manifestly  iusufQeient  sum  ($2  per  month) 
granted  by  the  act  of  July  25, 1866,  to  widows  for  the  care  and  support 
of  such  of  the  minor  children  of  their  deceased  husbands  as  are  under 
sixteen  years  of  age.  I  think  it  will  not  be  contested  that  this  sum  is 
entirely  inadequate  for  such  purpose,  and  I  recommend  that  such  addi- 
tional pension  be  increased  to  $5  per  month ;  and  that  it  be  granted  not 
only  to  widows  who  are  i)ensi()ned  and  who  have  minor  children,  but 
also  to  minor  children  who  are  pensioned  in  their  own  right.  The  num- 
ber of  minor  children  now  on  the  rolls  is  decreasing,  and  this  act  of 
justice  will  not  involve  the  expenditure  of  any  large  sum  of  money. 

PENSIONS  TO  ALL  SOLDIERS  WHO  ARE  NOW  DISABLED. 

As  the  war  x>eriod  recedes  from  us,  and  age  and  its  attendant  infirmb 
ties  afflict  the  vetei-an  who  served  his  country  faithfully  and  well  a 
qaarter  of  a  century  ago,  it  is  a  very  serious  question  whether  the 
Government  does  him  justice  in  limiting  the*  ayiplication  of  the  pension 
laws  to  those  disabilities  only  which  were  contracted  in  the  service  and 
line  of  duty.  I  earnestly  reciommend  that  a  pension  be  granted  to  every 
honorably  discharged  soldier  and  sailor  wiio  is  now  or  who  may  here- 
after become  disabled,  and  without  regard  to  whether  such  disability  is 
chargeable  to  the  service  of  the  United  States  or  has  been  contracted 
since  discharge  therefrom. 

PlilSONERS  OF  WAIi  AND  ARMY  NURSES. 

I  think  the  statutes  should  make  provision  for  ])ei>sioning  all  those 
who  performed  service  during  the  war  ns  army  mirses.  Many  of  them 
performed  such  service  under  very  adverse  circiunstanc'cs.  and  in  many 
cases  at  great  personal  loss  to  themselves.  I  believe  tliat  in  no  class 
of  those  who  participated  in  the  war  of  18G1  was  there  a  higher  senti- 
ment of  patriotism  or  of  devotion  to  duty. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made  for  the  benotit  of  those  unfort- 
unates who  were  confined  for  diiVereut  i)eriods  during  the  war  in  Con- 
federate prisons.  I  believe  that  the  fact  of  having  been  so  confined 
should  be  sufficient  to  constitute  title  to  pension,  and  I  think  the  stat- 
utes should  be  amended  accordingly. 

I  learn  that  the  principle  stated  herein,  so  far  as  army  nurses  are 
concerned,  was  favonibly  acted  on  during  tlic^  last  session  of  Congress 
by  the  United  States  iSenate,  which  passed  the  bill  granting  pension  to 
such  nurses  with  practical  unanimity. 
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I  desire  to  call  special  attentioQ  to  the  unEuisUed  couditioii  uf  ^ 
Peosiou  Office  building. 

The  roof  of  tUe  buildiug  has  never  been  completed  on  the  in^de. 
present  appeiirance  is  uuaigbtly^  and  its  condition  i»a  c<^  m( 

to  tbo8e  employed  in  tbe  tvourt  beueatb.    Pieces  of  tbc  tre 

tinually  falling  and  are  liable  to  do  bodily  injury  to  the  pernous  of 
employ^is  and  others  engaged  in  work  immediately  uoder  the  roof. 

I  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  to  finish  lining  the  roof 
corrugated  sheet  iron,  as  originally  contemplated. 

But  few  doors  have  been  put  in  tbc  building.  In  opening  tb©  01 
doors  in  winter  the  cold  air  rushes  in,  causes  much  inconvenieDce 
the  unprotected  clerks,  and  gives  rise  to  many  complaints  fromcddi 
and  rheumatism.  In  extremely  cold  weather  it  has  been  found  W6tt 
sary  at  times  to  excuse  some  of  the  clerks  on  account  of  tli6  teU^ 
thereby  retarding  the  work  of  the  office  to  an  unnecessary  degrt^ 

I  recommend  that  doors  be  put  in,  especially  on  the  first  floor, Milai 
to  the  convenience  and  health  of  the  employe's,  and  that  an  ap|ifO|Kii- 
lion  for  that  purpose  be  asked  for,  not  to  exceed  810,000, 

The  walls  of  the  building  on  the  corridors  areconstantly  stifferiagftOA 
disfiguring  marks,  and  the  knocking  ofi"  of  the  plaster  from  unnrot^Jdrf 
comers*    The  appropriation  of  J3,000  last  year  was  large  * 

only  one-third  of  the  work  estimated  as  necessary  for  waiiu, ^ 

building  in  a  durable  manner,  and  I  recommend  that  an  additionid 
of  $G,f  00  be  asked  for. 

In  the  settlement  of  claims  the  papers  have  to  be  moved  op  and  if>\ 
stairs  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  story*    The  combined  wcil'  * " 
tons  of  freight  to  be  moved  every  month*     In  addition,  tbe  t 
is  used  for  store-moms  and  repair  shops,  and  it  refj[0j 
present  system,  the  moving  of  furniture  for  repair  or 
down  three  flights  of  stairs,    A  freight  elevator  wouUl  i 
service  in  saving  time  and  labor,  and  I  recommend  that  an 
tion  of  84,000  be  asked  for  this  purpose. 

The  construction  of  a  coal-vault  near  the  boiler-room  wUI  be  in 
interest  of  economy.  At  present  a  large  part  of  the  coal  is  itofisd 
75  to  100  yards  from  the  fire-room,  requiring  the  employment  of 
men  a  large  part  of  the  winter  to  wheel  the  coal  to  the  fire.  Tb« 
now  covers  and  bears  upon  the  steam-pipes  neces'^'^v  r/,  \^m 
building*    If  any  break  or  leakage  should  occur,  as  r  ro  hnj 

delay  and  extra  expense  must  be  incurred  to  makt^  iri.c»ii<v    1 
lore  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $2,000  for  coal-vaults. 


OLEBICAL  FOaCB. 


The  request  for  additional  force  that  my  predecessor  repCAtedl;^! 
I  feel  impelled  to  renew  with  all  the  earnestness  it  is  proper  for  1 
use. 

The  nnmber  of  pending  claims,  as  shown  by  the  1  nv^^ 

haa  been  constantly  increasing  beyond  the  utmost  ;  \  tbe 

to  dispose  of  them  for  the  past  four  years,  and  a  not  riis^i 

the  1st  of  last  March.    From  March  1  to  the  close  'u  mr  {f:«*»l 
there  were  filed  35,000  original  invalid  claims,  making  lll!,oi»OrUa^ 
all  classes  filed  in  that  period.    This  was  a  gain  upcm  tbe  o^m^'^ 
35,000. 
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OonsideriDg  that  there  are  now  pending  479,000  claims  of  all  classes, 
aod  that  it  is  twenty-four  years  since  the  war  closed,  it  seems  to  me 
there  are  sufficient  reasons  for  asking  that  additional  force  be  put  upon 
ibis  work  to  enable  those  entitled  to  pension  to  get  the  benefit  of  it  while 
they  live. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  an  appropriation  for  an  increased  force 
of  three  hundred  clerks  be  asked  for,  and  that  it  be  made  available  at  once. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  an  additional  number  of  messengers 
be  allowed,  as  the  present  force  is  whoHy  inadequate  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  proper  and  efficient  service.  The  messengers  of  this  Bureau 
ooDStitute  a  very  important  part  of  its  machinery,  and  I  recommend 
that  twenty  additional  messengers  may  be  appropriated  for,  the  same 
to  be  available  at  once. 
Very  respectfully, 

Jaices  Tanner, 
Oammisrioner  of  PenHons. 
Hod.  John  W.  Noble, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Tablb  d.-'Army  invalid  claima  allowed  each  year  einoe  July  1,  1861,  §hmrim§  {■  cmI 
yearSf  giving  also  the  whole  number  filed  each  year  aai  At 


YmnUt 
Thlahtlift 

Thje  seTend  jeu«  Ik  whiah  the  ciaim  wm 

filed. 

1882. 

im 

1S64. 

1B89. 

tS0& 

im. 

tieg, 

lllfi». 

m9. 

i8n. 

1B7S.  UTSl 

1174.  i8i&amiiiFt 

jMa. 

1S63      -*<- 

SOS 

358 

131 

27 
ltl8S 

10.045 

19 

517 

S44 

T.aiG 

20 

12 

11 

ir. 

100 

It 

]     20 

0        0 

1.*M       11 A 

1 

1»        i        S    J 

i^     i«    tffii  » 

J3A4 . , 

5G2     253 

114;'  S3»i  is»!    90^  ]»t|  iml   Ur  m 

2SS\    Sim     198     IAS      IQA       Bi      Si    tS 

1,S63 

085 

IMS      .*.« 

2,511,1,150 
3,flS6L1Sf! 

528     7^     m,    m]    2U     lis     MS.    IW 

S25     7^41    3101    asor     149    IStl     M  Wi 

d^V      rrf1'>'      ^Ift       IM       1?9        M        W       0 

1B07  .*...., 

Lira 

1,041 

1^602 

Ifi^.^ 

«...* 

• 

2|^a?  SftHiasil    jsa'    nmi     iwr»     ii^.    is*     tt 

isra 

1  OiO  ^^  iKM. 

i  Q3Qi     ^S9A      tl\'     9t%     Iti     nf 

M71 

Si^ 

WI»8 

L055      43A     liBi    S4    Ml 

itrt  *  .. 

1,0381,  Dig  371  ftn  m 

1    IMI    ?«4       C»j       tl4     d 

IflTS 

IBM 

TM't  fWS     4WI     *■ 

1S7& 

ii79.4fiiw 

jgTO,, 

1. 

1ST7, 

1178.  -.-. 

...      , 

18?D>..>.. 

' " 

1SW...,^4. 

..... 

::::;i:::  ..:. 

18B1   *— *- 

'  __,, 

"'  T 

i^s  , 

''**" 

Msa....... 

1*8*^     ,, 

1685....... 

IBM....... 

..-.J      i 

1^7       *  •« 

i:X*- 

jgtfg   

' 

... 

..... 

iJi0. ...... 

1 

...«i-^ 

#....< 



""""■  ■"" 

Tata,. 

Hfi 

MH6 

li^TV 

HflW 

31,933 

ia,m 

8.fi6i*»3 

B.as 

T,itt 

«,WS 

.« 

*»»,*H 

^< 
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llowanoe  ike  number  of  ikote  which  were  ftled  each  year  and  allowed  in  the  regfori 
ge  of  Ike  number  allowed  out  of  ihoee  filed  each  ifear. 


md  the  BiuBlfter  allowed  cwsb  jf  wir. 

of  Invalid 
year, 

of  clabiia 
DfcaiOl 

1, 

ino. 

IffiL 

18S3.' 

im 

IMi 

18S5. 

tffl«. 

18B8. 

IS^ 

Tcjtal, 

5 

« 

IB 

S9 

18 

0 

la 

IS 

17 

B 

10 

1,103 

1.9@ 

80.9 

15 

asi 

41B 

ioa 

384 

203 

3SQ 

m 

348 

230 

191 

19.343 

20,380 

75.5 

10 

22fl 

31IG 

S2« 

30S 

240 

204 

m 

aao 

lU 

145 

1«,»44 

30.393 

90.8 

n 

172 

3»3 

334 

m 

m 

m 

m    m 

no 

135 

S4.S00 

37,280 

89.2 

IS 

257 

477 

3m 

33S 

255 

236 

210    m\ 

177 

\m 

31,380 

35,190 

87.8 

^ 

100 

m 

m 

2«2 

m 

203 

m 

IM 

ISt 

107 

n,2si 

15,905 

8911 

19     IflO 

177 

00 

124 

m 

190 

80 

91 

61 

63^    A.SH 

%m^ 

8^.4 

a     H3 

312 

aer 

flo« 

m 

aaa 

141 

141 

lis 

«!     0,100 

ii;9S5 

IL4 

El     «D 

451 

370 

Stt 

m 

3tt9 

vei 

m 

164 

ia»i  1A64T 

13,691 

611 

Nh    328 

m 

m 

243 

218 

S41 

311,    m 

126 

110 

0.035 

8^187 

78.1 

(8     SSI 

4m 

^ 

s«s 

m 

JIU 

£»|    m 

144 

U* 

6,877 

6,8« 

77.8 

t^    397 

4M 

330 

274 

m 

321 

107,     laa 

101 

103 

7.320 

«v7M 

89.9 

e   wm 

W7 

a«4 

sia 

213 

Sas 

SMI      213 

IQO 

U7 

7,165 

0.34)2 

77.0 

fa   466 

7« 

559 

47IS 

349 

491 

3331      377 

230 

158 

13,398 

U,»M 

76,8 

«   Tn 

UMD 

fl05 

773 

57« 

630 

570!      505 

413 

316 

17,030 

72.8 

»«],•« 

1,W0 

1.050 

1,000 

70B 

710 

408     eie 

444 

231 

n,m 

16, 633 

76.  T 

iUMi 

^385 

i,JdO 

&i& 

MS 

B7» 

SI  5       773 

650 

413 

14381 

18,812 

1E4 

ixK-i 

t7fl7 

*.se5 

4,Ufl 

2.21}ft 

1^045 

l,ilO   l.fit8 

1,005 

fi3« 

39,893 

86.836 

Sl.l 

,. 

303 

^8^ 

l>,fl35 

ll.fl26 

12,277 

a,  703 

0,S20   7,SaO,  6,013 

3,Ha5   78,«l 

111,073 

Tl.# 

I. 

155 

167 

l,J50 

1,651 

1.400 

1,555    1,4«3|  Um 

eo<J     9,848 

ia,4£5 

50.9 

1^ 

t^ 

MR5 

2^320 

1245 

3,517 

3,4.14 

810 

Xmr  2,sati, 

^0ft8 

],0]2   ll,fi3a 

».fiM 

5t4 

^583 

2:570 

in 

3,092  a.  tat 

%m 

%m 

S;,000   16,955 
1,834   13,370 
S;OM   11,880 

aa,038 

97,  «W 

48*9 

"' 

48L1 

3,001 

ZA^ 

48.0 

...... 

883 

1,500 

IM 

3,  MO   16,997 

5.317  ia,2oa 

0,490   11,733 

85,^ 
80,204 
47,349 
51,010 

48.4 

■* 

, ,  - .  ^ 

^,.,•* 

36,4 

" 

_ 

3,234 

9i.T 

" 

1,557     1.557 

ia.8 

r»>,Tig 

50,»13 

^OIS 

31, 7B 

37,  U7 

27,^5 

31,552 

31,702 

Aoeo 

;j5,O0a'428,62O 

715, 051 
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Table  lO.—Statcment  of  amounU  paid  for  penaiona  to  the  $urviw>r$  of  the  war  »/ 1818, 
and  to  the  widows  of  those  who  served  in  tJiat  war^  since  1871 ;  and  to  ike  surviwrt  cftU 
war  with  MeJ^ico^  and  to  the  loidows  of  those  who  served  in  that  war,  Binoe  1887. 


Fiscal  year  of— 


War  of  1812, 


SottItom. 


Widows. 


Tot^  dis. 
burscments. 


War  with  Uexioo. 


Saryiyora. 


Widows. 


TMritt- 


1871  (from  Febru- 
ary 14, 1871)  ... 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1870 

1877 

1878  (fttim  lioroh 
9.1878) 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1880 

1887 

1888 

18S9 

Total 


$2.555.0r> 
1, 977, 415. 84 
2.078,606.08 
1.588,832.95 
1,355,599.80 
1,089,037.18 
934,037.82 

768,918.47 
1, 014, 525. 06 
790,710.89 
621,612.80 
478, 274. 85 
857, 334. 81 
278,888.&'i 
207,782.80 
144, 389. 59 
105,837.01 
73,659.48 
52.800.27 


$511.00 
335, 903. 03 
689,303.59 
010,020.40 
533,000.21 
445,772,95 
361.548.01 

294, 572. 05 
2, 192, 699. 54 
2,e58.05&14 
2.881,800.95 
2.024,207.63 
1,882.542.41 
1, 086,  .t02. 09 
1,518.202.39 
1,458,896.44 
1, 765, 582. 30 
1, 590. 004. 96 
1.397.487.09 


$3, 000. 05 
2,313,409.47 
2,707,910.57 
2,204,840.35 
1, 888, 600. 07 
1,534.810.13 
1,290,206.73 

1,00.%  490. 52 
3, 207, 22.1. 20 
3, 448, 768. 53 
3.003,413.75 
2,502,482.48 
2,230.877.22 
1,965,190.94 
1.725,985wl9 
1,603,280.03 
1.871,439137 
1,070,204.44 
1,450.287.30 


$53,148.68 
1,861. 75a  07 
1.790.889.30 


$3,458L08 
583.056.28 
603,572.45 


13,921,440.06 


23, 839, 102. 74 


87,760,543.40 


3,711.804.05     1,279,  OMLSl 


X444,niS 

nanBLt 


i,mmu 
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PAPERS   ACrOMPANVlNa  THE 
Tablc  12. — ComparaHm  Miaienumt  &fpm9ion  claimt  o/dH 


CULm»  diltditted 
and  rejected. 

Army, 

KMf .       J 

InyaHd. 

Widowa,  etc 

1mm.    1 

Year. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

-3 

a   I 

1 

1 

} 

1881 

Adtuitt^cl  .   

21. 143 

2.826 

12,885 
8,»75 

33,4fl6 
11,500 

8.717 
1,137 

aoo 

80 

8.917 
1,167 

m 

66 

IM 
0 

m 
m 

UH81 

R^ected 

Total. 

^          I 

2^,768 

21,228 

44,996 

4.854 

a3u 

5,084 

80€ 

«19       iS 

• 

im 

1882 

Admittocl ,.... 

22,684 
4,030 

9. 435 
18,198 

32.119 
10^229 

*.910 
1,512 

7Xi 

8.9S8 
1,538 

882 

m 

if- 

.'-. 

Eefectcd 

ir- 

Total.,. ., 

26,714 

24,634 

51,348 

5,422 

74 

L^f 

Admitted   .- 

1883 

31,801 
16,001 

22.654 
1ft.  078 

54.355 
36,  870 

5.216 
i,it2 

67 
28 

i*i      •■■i 

1888 

Bisected ., 

Total * 

Admitted 

48,703 

42,532 

9t.2»4 

40,303 
37.474 

9.728 

96 

».«» 

m 

^    ml 

18SI 

27.173 
17.687 

22,100 
1J»,  887 

6,260 

66 

8.:<io 

4,  WW 

Ml 

1884 

K^eoted ,.-. 

ToUl..,. 

Admitted 

44,700 

27,^M8 
8,088 

42,077 

^G48~ 
lO,2fiJ 

86.387 

11.243 

7,63*2 
3^068 

71     U.814 

144       7.776 
28       3,686 

i» 

1686 

00,994 
ai,309 

1885 

R^«oifid -. 

Total ., 

86,814 

81,610 
15. 918 

5S,828 

88.008 
4U856 

80.918 

«i4.«r 

87,874 

10,660 

8,501 
8,728 

1: 

60  1     2^:16 

1886* 
1888 

Adsittt«a 

B^vcted 

Totpl 

47,887 

74,864 

m.801 

13.338 

66,363     77.  ro: 

m 

m^tM 

Adflilttvd  ... ... 

1887 

34.758 
7,657 

31,791 
32,024 

66.049 
80,681 

11.034 

. 

73       |fl 

1887 

imectod,  

Trtua 

Admitted  * 

7 

In    '^\'^ 

IC^  ^5 

42.415 

6S;«16 

100,230 

11,615 

\l' 

m 

138  ilj 

1888 

»5.0BU 
82,ai3 

41785 

7fl,fl74 
62.962 

10.611 

lr.o<io 

:u.i 

7H 
7ja 

1888 

lU^vctcd 

50  I  11,110 

Tot*a... 

Aibultted , 

67,802 

7- 

?6 
4dwl71 

2t6n 

.^f»' 

i^l 

1888 

11,123 

i']m 

11,644 

5,  O^t) 

I  ji; 

1888 

B^tMUd 

Total...., 

41  1  ';">,  ■ 

47,121 

107.243 

151364 

n,u53 

157  1  17.  i.^'. 
\ 

*  Uadar  Mlt  of  Marob  to,  IIc&Ck  tlitro  wuii*  T^  IM!>  uliiuita  : 
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hy  allowance  and  rejeetUm  each  year  iince  1881,  except  arrears. 


H»vy. 

li 
1 

1 
1 

Wirofmi. 

Merican  "War 

(ftoiof  Jsnuai^ 

28,1887J. 

1 

11 

« 

Idows,  etc 

SurriTorfl. 

Wldaw*. 

H 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

II 

ii 

10 

313 

m 

1344 

20 

80,975 
13,  iW 

lis 

301 

.... 

1,01® 
1,80« 

ik^ 

•■'"■""" 

10 

2M 

hdH 

m,m 

5M 

*.,. 

3.570 

58*341 

""*'"' 

'*  *'" 

11 

IW 

MB 

31,113 

2S 
40 

—  ■ 

MS 
143 

■ 

"^ 

37,605 

........ 

........ 

31,2ftS 

11 

150 

MB 

as.  270 

7S 

.... 

§30 

50, 100 

13 

^loS" 
m 

tS" 

42,490 

51 

.... 

2«0 

■  ^ 

381182 
22,540 

0L7O4 

43,887 

13 

Wfl 

7TW 

101^  soft 

74 

.... 

1,023 

00,702 

104,301 

'-■' 

1 

107 
.  113 

1.221 

57.  MS 
^071 

21 
50 

.*.. 

ass 

382 

' 

57.  830 

I 

4 'I  363 

...,.*. 

'"""'' 

2 

220 

1.221 

m.bs& 

7* 

.... 

oao 

„.' 

57,583 

10!,  313 

11 

123 

57 

usas 

71, 143 
81,730 

18 
38 

.... 

42« 

107 

35,787 

12,637 

71,887 
31,1118 

"""■"" 

11 

I7i 

l,Ki& 

m.m^ 

5e 

.... 

ms 

4S,30i 

toa,SS2 

'  '"" 

*1,380 

'■1^ 

2.22B 

'112,  &IB 
02,  U5 

5 

3 

305 
113 

13.306 

40,857 
20,443 

*1M,  357 

^3 

62,732 

1,^3 

3.7TO 

3;  220 

20^,343 

37 

a 

418 

13,308 

61,300 

210,080 

8 

1 

101 
03 

3;70T 

81.31^ 
43,BS2 

S 

18 

~ 

231 

'^ 

7,552 
251 

003 
14 

95,1&1 
11.802 

0^,608 
44.331 

9 

3B3 

%m 

m2« 

»l 

2 

2M 

t. ..-.*. 

7,I«J3 

017 

87,0^ 

134,  M3 

«1« 
235 

2,028 

tS,ft45 

2 

11 

.**. 

2S1 
58 

ft,04» 

^oeai 

4.232 

m 

00,23 
48,  BUS 

1001338 
78,080 

11 

151 

3,02i 

107.00^ 

Jfl 

.... 

307 

11.110 

A^m 

107,237 

I83,ffl8 

11 

201 
S41 

1,734 

llftSlO 
M>»44 

10 

..'. 

1*1 

7 

1,773 
34^ 

1,30* 

81,021 
10,147 

133^001 

561,1170 

u 

633 

1.754 

m^fifla 

18 

g 

440 

7 

2;120 

1,415 

71,088 

1T0.6SO 

ed  (inoladed  in  the  above),  for  which  no  applications  wore  required. 
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II 

It 
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1» 
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1.1 


1^ 

If 
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BLB  IB.^ShowiHtf  ihf  timnbcr  a/  pen^lonefg  in  euch  eotinii/  a/  cnch  Slat^  and  Territory 
vf  the  rniteit  States  and  in  each  foreign  country  on  the  rolh  June  ttO,  18S9. 


County. 


Alatama. 


BftMwftt  .„,., 

Bmlioiu 

Bibb 

BlniiBt 

Biaiwjk 

Buller „ 

CalliaiiQ 

Claaiubera  .... 
CiierokiM) . , . . , 

Chcwtavr 

darlM 

Clftv 

Clruame  — ... 
G«flia«.. ....... 

Colbcrr. 

Cnnc>cah 

CCMAA 

CotiDjiton 

Cren«uuw 

Culhuau 

Dftl*^ 

I>allas 

Be  Kalb 

£l»lOT« 

E»i'»nibl4. 

StOMAh 

Fjkyetto 

PnukJia  ..... 

Qtoibrn 

Orc^QO  .«...■• 

Hjito... 

H<iDry  .——*,. 

iMkflOD  ...... 

JetfcrMin  ..... 
lAioiir  — ... 
Lnuddrdftle ... 

L»WT«DCO 

Lee 

Ljujeftione.... 

IiOWI]{1c«...... 

Mic()n 

M;A(tinoii ...... 

Mjtrintj 

MArshjiU...... 

MofirDe -. 

Ifontj^imcry.. 
Mor^u....... 

Purry..,. 

Pickens 

Pik« 

Baxidolpb..... 

KoweU 

BL  Cljur 

Shelby........ 

Sumpter 

TnlladeiEa  .... 
TsUapooiw.... 
TtuKsiklomui  ..* 

Wiilk.'r.. 

Wa«hlD>;toii .. 
Vllcox  ...... 

Wiiwiton 


No. 


ToUl. 


Alatta. 


ThQ  T^rritoty  . 
Total  ... 


1 

23 
23 
10 
4 

15 
10 

an 

77 
18 
30 
31 
12 
40 
10 
13 
98 

?8 
38 
811 
5 

16 
0 

la 

23 
4 

20 
23 
0 
23 
U 
23 
2C 
4 
11 
U 

ifsoi 


Goonty* 


ArixQna  Terriiory. 


Apacbe 

(!nchi»e »••.... 

on* - 

GrabAcn 

Maricopa,..-..,-,,... 

HoUavo 

Nav.sJo  Indinn  Hcner. 

i      ratioti ,.. 

I  Pima - 

I  Final 

ravftpai .,,.. 

Yuma .... 


Total. 


Arkmnia§4 


Ativan  AIM. 
A«hlcY  ... 

4ft  11  B^iitou  ... 


^.lltmL  ......... 

Clark. 

Clftv. 

Clc'riijrno  ...... 

Clfvchuiil...... 

Colurabia 

Conway 

Cmi^hoad .... 

Crawford 

Critteudeo..... 

Ctohs 

Da1Lii« 

Di'Hbci 

Drew , 

F»atkxii*r ...... 

Frdiiktin....... 

Vulum 

Gmrland , 

GraDt  ...,*.., 

G!<^ei>© , 

Heiiipfitead  ...< 
Hot  J^priug  — 

Hovrnrd 

IniJi^ptiudenoo. 

Tzard 

Jai^kion ■ 

fFeiTitrnOTi  ...... 

JohnnOQ 

La  Fajolt<> ... 

Lawrmoe. 

L«e 

LtQC<)1a. .. 

Littleltiver..-. 

Lo^an 

Lucoke ........ 

Mafbson. 

Marioa  ...,..., 

Miller 

MiiHia^ippi  .... 
MonnM  ..,..., 
Mont^oTnery... 

Ntivada 

Newton 

OoaoUtta 

IVrrvv... 

Phillips 

Pike -.•. 

Pi>inAett....... 

Polk 

Popp,  ...,..„.. 
I*r*irJc  ....... 


So. 


4» 

I 

34 

311 

IOC 

0 

3 

334 

0 

47 

(13 

S« 

11 

17 

3U 

21 

10 
10 
14 
10 
0 
26 
fl9 
51 

m 
11 

48 
18 
29 
20 
81 
5;i 
51 
2> 
86 
S 
41 
11 
0 
8 
112 
53 
193 
20 
20 
13 
ID 
4i 
10 
71 
12 
14 
48 
15 
12 
81 
OS 
27 


Cooiity. 


A  fX^antax— ContliiQDd. 

Ptiltakl » 

liaDdol  ph.. ........... 

Br.  Fianois .^... 

Sidlno „ 

SviM 

Searcy 

Sebtutiaa 

Sevloi* * - 

Sharp 

StODO....... 

Fuion 

V«kD]tarcn 

WAHhingtoD 

Wbiio.. ,. 

Woadroif 

Yell.. 

Total.. 

California. 

Almeda..... 

Alpine......... 

Auiittlot- 

Ilutt* 

Calavoraa 

Coluaa 

Conijoe 

ContritCoita.... 

DidNorto 

El  Dorado ..., 

Fi'eimo....... 

Hiimbotdt 

layo. 

Kern ,..„.... 

Lakti. 

LosArai 

LOA  AOJiC<^M 

Marin 

MaHpoM 

Mfioaocmo...... 

Merced  ...«.••« 

M04I00 

Mono 

Monterey .- 

Kapa 

Nermla 

Plncrr. 

Flainaa 

S'ni  niinento 

■  ISO..,** 

nrdinO 

')    . -* ..^•..•. 
^.1  '  "..,....,. 

Ru: 

SiUi.    '  po , 

Ban  M>it«n 

Baota  Hnrbara........ 

Santa  CI (ira 

Pallia  Cms 

Sluwlft 

Sierra., 

Hinklyoa, ,..*... 

^^uLifio 

SonumB. ...... ........ 

SmnWana 

Sutler 

Tebaiaa 

Trituty.,... 

Taliire.. 

Tuulomne  ............ 

Ventura .............. 

Yolo.,. 

Yuba .- 

Totid 


K*. 


181 
43 
18 
30 
50 
40 

SOO 

H 

14 
5 

200 
00 
10 
48 


.as2 


101 
($2 
M 
1 
33 
8 
45 

IM 
90 
17 
55 
40 
14 

0£t 


AS 

115 
00 

m 

10 

100 

39J 


1,313 
132 
87 
11 
88 
257 
108 
80 
13 
40 

ua 

IGfl 
52 
25 
67 
14 

18i 
5 
OS 
54 
37 


o,m 


54U 
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Tablb  17, — Statement  of  the  numhcr  cftaeh  clattn  ft/^trmrj  fmtJtwn  cJabnj*  frr«  J  Jeri^l  (It 

Jhcal  year  ending  June  ;tO,  lH8i»^  on  account  of  dimbilitt/  or  tUath  /row  •xu,', 

aluce  Mardt  4,  liiiUl ;  alao  the  total  uumber  admitttd  of  each  clais  .nn*.  .i  c- 
cordififf  to  State  and  TerrttQrial  mUitart/  orgiini2ati0n8. 


InraUd. 

Widow*. 

Minora* 

Mothers. 

rathffi. 

^2?  ! 

SUtM  and  T«nito* 
rios* 

1 

1 

^ 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

ni 

1 

1 

1 

Alab&tna  ^. ..«•...... 

87 
214 
137 

06 

102 

50 

5 

4»on 

5,1H4 

l.fiW 

47^ 

2,01!n 

3H 

1,545 

10 

397 

615 

4,830 

110 

8,5721 

15 

4,270 

230 

1 

021 

Vi 

564 

8 

007 

i,8oe 

43 
13 
it 
20 

u 
n 

1. 525 
4,U2j 

20 
103 
44 

90 

300 

61 

12 

0 

8,805 

5,225 

1,321 

205 

1,233 

0 

776 

203 

903 

i,»2a 

510 
4 

1,000 

3 

277 

372 

8.270 

33 

5,840 

3 

2,750 

100 

3 

622 

1 

488 

7 

079 

1,723 

30 
0 
0 
2 

1 

4 

1,557 

57 

840 

14 

28 
107 

25 

19 
267 

57 

10 

0 

1.408 

1,  mi 

442 

1S5 

61!6 

10 
321 
142 
005 
518 
142 
8 
B88 

10 

3 

158 

302 

2,110 

0 

1,574 

68 

0 

384 

4 

158 

4 

291 

510 

2 

I 
3 
0 
0 
455 

1,302 
1 

10,043 

]0 

21 

7 

2 

120 

17 

2 

2 

555 

720 

3(M 

8  1 

180 

81 

339 

284 

54 

0 

^» 

0 
85 

m 

870 

14 

006 

0 

651 

35 

0 
144 

2 
108 

!i 
121 
214 

0 

0 

0 

t 
t 

817 
25 

ll« 
8 

7 

28 

0 

3 

20 

7 

3 

0 

324 

460 

88 

30 

19G 

3 

«e 

15 

01 
116 
18 

1 
183 

6 

0 

0 

20 

20O 

12 

392 

0 
182 

8 

0 
66 

2 
16 

1  ; 
41 
05 

0 

4 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0  ' 
71  1 
14 
861 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

16 

4 

2 

0 

133 

101 

27 

11 

9S 

8 

16 
13 
37 
38 
7 
3 

0 

12 

13 

109 

7 

156 

0 

92 

1 

0 

48 

1 

10 

4 

25 

30 

0 

2 

0 

0 

D 

0 

0 

60 

6 

joa 

2 

83 

162 
2:j« 

84 

n 

85 
0 
55 
14 
70 
101 
IS 

1 

0 
20 
24 
238 

7 
856 

2 
185 
13 

0 
♦0 

0 
23 

0 
40 
70 

0 

2 

I 

It 
0 
0 
04 
5 
277 
0 

7 
4 

3 
0 

38 
S 

0 

177 
7« 
12 
91 

1 
66 

iO 
71 
09 
16 

1 

71 
0 

2a 

30 

224 

0 

267 

6 

S35 

4 

0 

47 
0 

41 
0 

45 

64 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
9 
» 
149 

m 

I 

1 
t 

1 

0 

11 

2 

0 

0 

124 

118 
61 

7 
50 

1 
43 

6 
34 
73 
13 

0 
39 

0 

0 
16 
16 
103 

3 
186 

0 
147 

5 

0 
811 

0 
20 

I 
27 

no 

0 
0 
0 
Q 
9 

S 

16 
1 

i9 
6 

t,»77 

1 

0 

6 

1 
11 

I 

U 

0  1 
76 
66 
40 
14 
60 

0 
S3 

7 
32 

a 

6 

1 

86 

6 
0 
16 

0 

U7 

•» 

119 

0 
106 

2 

9 

» 

Oi 

3 
22 
U 

0 

I 

6 
6 
6 

9 
36 

t 
tt 

t  ' 

136 
•86 
lt« 

116 

m 
m 

14 

ArtcATiAiyi  <•««■•■>*■<■ 

j 

CmUromm......^...* 

Conni'Cticat  ..*..•••• 

1 

DeliirwaiH) ............ 

Ploridci  .^..,*^*.*.... 

-DeorfiiL. 

iiSSa- 

«  mS^^H 

»gn«ii    ............. 

V  *f^^| 

ESrl;::::;:::;;;;:: 

ICjinsftA     ••■>.■■■>■■■ 

fCKUtncltv  «••......«< 

^*2rl 

LotiisiAsa... ......... 

K^ne            

^stfl 

Mairlaod    I 

Iiaii»iujhuaett»-....- 

jg^B 

Mtnn^ftotti  .......... 

S.    66 

MlHsiHAJnni .......... 

Ml      1^ 

Ei^ouri  ."i.i:::: 

Ml  j     ^k 

NdlTAdhA    ........... 

Novaila .............. 

New  lUnipahire 

Nf  w  JeiTwy 

Nfw  York 

T^^^M 

Narth  Carolina ,. 

Oblo-.. 

«t  ^^^1 

Orfj^n 

PennsvlvaTiia 

Hhod*.  I«UiDa.. 

Simtli  Carolina ...... 

tTonnewieQ  ....•■    .. 

*  ^^^1 

T6YaB,  ......< 41    .E.a. , 

Vermont^,.., 

M^P^^I 

VirciuiJi 

^1  9 

W<^(,  Virginia.. ..... 

•  c»*i|S 

DiikfiU 

Difttricf  of  Columbia. 
IiMUanTerritmy..-.. 
.Mcintaaa       

H 

Iffiw  Mexico , 

tvV^^H 

^tah  

W^ lutb t D srtoti  .....a... 

'  ^ 

t?,?^.AnnT  ...... 

IT.RV,'   ■,    ,      .      .., 

oir^^J 

Tot^ 

51,01l» 

a6,0UJ* 

7,04U 

3,055 

1,854  ; 

t,3«2 

2,188 

'91 

, 

'1 

JH 
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Constj. 


No. 


Coaaty. 


No. 


Comity. 


No, 


GHffffia—OtmtmJied. 


CiLlh«ttn 

C»mtlct> «... 

CfttnplljeU 

CftiToll ,« 

CfttoOftA 

CliiirlKjn 

ChatbAiD  ^....., 
CbAtt.'ilioocbee  , 

CHiattooga 

ChiMxtkoe 

Clarke-. 

Clny ,•*. 

CUyton. ........ 

Clioch 

Cot>b „.. 

CdfTM 

Colqnitt 

ColQtnbiA •. 

Cdrweta  ,..**.... 

Onwford.. 

Biu]« 

iHlWflt)!!      

Deraliir.. .,**.* 
DeKilb........ 

Docile.. 

Dooly  -..,, 

Don^ht'Ttj 

Douglas  ........ 

S«ily .« 

EoboU. 

BlBuishAiD 

■lb«rt 

Xmaonel ....... 

Faaoiti .,< 

TkyelUi 

Vloyd.. ......... 

Foray th  ........ 

FtvukUn 

Faltpa^ 

&i]m«r... 

GliMcock 

GJyuD  ..,.....- 
Gordon ......... 

Greene 

Giriitn^it ....... 

BAbenluuo ..... 

H»U,.. 

fiftooock. ...... 

Bar»laoa 

fl«Tl(l.,.. 

Hurt    

H«anl 

Ileitrv 

Hon  Hioa.. ...... 

Inrin 

Jlkckmio 

Jwjper 

Jcfii^rsoii 

Joknion  ........ 


JulMariy  4 


LoinpkiD,... 
Mol>unie  .... 
Mclntoili  .... 

MxilkMoa 

MjtrioQ k 

lijMriwctbar.. 

Mtttot • 

mitao 

MlU:Iiel1.....< 

M«iDin4> 

Il<mt4iumery. 
Hmisnti  ..... 


10 


4 


1' 


Mtifroffce 

*           5 ..,.-... 

17 
20 

? »©  ............ 

1- 

2T 

7 

13 

8 

., 

],li „,..| 

Ti 

hd «,.,. 

sa 

10 

5 

Si    ••  '  u ......«•••••.•., 

5 

10 

."^ 

'» 

r„ 

"TO  ..,......,.•*, 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

7 
9 

1ft 

»t 

1 

2" 

*■*" 

111 

i| 

VVaHiiington  ........... 

4 

Wftj'uci  ......._•....._. 

1 

w^.h.fr-r 

Id .•...„ 

B'' 

a 

■'lO  .■•■•.. ..a.^. 

fi 

7 

T^tM 

1,28a 

sn 

39 

!.a 

11 

I 

Kluiurd  ................ 

1. 

IttAho. ................. 

KootouAi  .............. 

••'! 

LaLkltt , 

a: 

L»"»t3ll'l  ................. 

11 

;«:::::;:::::: 

26 
5 

0 

27 

I'tOU 

20 

Total 

:17() 

i,o;i'; 

AlcxAiidor ............ . 

1.''" 

Bond     .      .  .......... 

21'" 

Boone 

RV 

Brown 

101 

Jdinoif-^ontlmied. 


Bwr«»fta  . 


Clinton  . 


:  >nd . 


Dr  Witt. 
DuiHLliis  .. 

Efigar  .... 


Ke  anklin... 
Fulton..... 
OallAtfo  .... 
Or<*«ii<»  — — . 
Qmndy..-. 
Haniiltoo .. 
Hjin<x»Qk... 
Hardin 


Li»Ue-.. 

r.A8ftIlo- 

Liiirrcnoo.... 

L*"© 

Lh'tuj^tOQ  .. 

L4pi!nn 

Jklf'Dunoiigli . 
Mc  Henry..., 
Mcl.^'ao.  .... 

W  ai-^oti 

Miu^iinpin  ... 


Moultrie. 
Ottlc  ,,.. 
rVoria... 

Pi- fry 

JMiHt..... 
Pik»..... 

Poi»B 

PiiTri^H., 


ind  . 


101  i!  t;dJii;aiuon ...«. 


284 

m 

221 
049 
867 
478 
906 
114 
960 
9,923 
433 
377 
224 
201 
221 
08 
467 
147 
308 
326 
HK 
487 


364 

Its 

979 
4A9 

196 
120 
346 


899 
991 
ISO 

22S 
317 
46S 
222 
121 
416 
188 
609 
926 
307 
37D 
349 
490 
383 
«64 
410 
373 
347 
637 

m 

233 
399 

161 

377 
83 
864 
387 
183 
Jt70 
676 
386 
260 
446 

&* 

51 
380 
3«r7 
34>4 
308 
477 
64] 


p                        1 

■  ^     542                                  PAPERS    ACCOMPANllNG   THE                            ^H 
^^^P                        Taslk  IB.— Showing  the  number  of  ptntioner^^  eeo.«-^Diititiaed,       ^^ 

1 

^H                         County. 

H«k 

C011AI7. 

Wa. 

Ooitnty.                 Xi^ 

■ 

^^H             Ar&pnbo^               «... 

705 
i 

30 
d4 

oa 

38 

n 

7 

38 

14 

CAvelier  .............. 

12 

40 

m 
00 
§1 

Cl 

lofi 

85 
67 
Tl 
92 
111 
T5 
22 
27 
50 

IkitoM  3Wv-43aaitr4. 
Well...... 

VanktAtt 

1 

CbailM  Mix 

ll 

^^H                   fTt'Tl' 

Clark 

^^H             ilnnlitfr 

ci«v , 

1— .^ 

Totoi _^B 

Kent  .... 

SOMflK «L' 

1 

^H            cimm-^ , 

^m            Cksir  Creek  ,  -  . 

^^H             Cooejos - 

{\m\\n^\jan 

CiJBtor    .  .....•«■  ... 

lJi4vi(u»ti ............... 

^m       DoM^ 

^H             Dulore* 

^H             DunKlaf ».,.. 

^I             E»»-l.-... 
^^1              FtinrT 

Day *.. 

IKmicI 

Dickor 

DoiigllMl  ............... 

Edilv 

I^,l,„„^,,l,  ^ 

Tottl... 

..      LDI     i 

24 
112 
43 
49 
13 
6 

^H 

i>f|tri«t  of  CUtlvMMft                 1 

^^1              rinrflr-lrl 

WublBAtcm ...« 

A  mm 

^^H                  frilTtlfli 

' 

27 
10 
75 
7S 
21 
3t 

8e 

00 

64 

4T 

1J!^ 

^^B              ^fyf^^ 

Total.. ..^. :J^I 

AlAClltUI.....*...»-.»«^          ^^H 

^^H              n»tniit«..fi 

27 

e 

27 
31 

fly 
aa 

CiidihJ  I'lirk* , 

^^^^             Tf  Itii'1'*1i*' 

Onuit  «..*...... ....... 

^^^V              Fliifrfifn'^ ■ 

GrlgAi..... ........... 

^H              JefTrr^ton  ,.. 

^1             La  PUtte.. 

^B             Uifliut-r  ...... 

^^H              Xttta  AdLidiui  ........... 

Ifiimlin 

R«m! 

TT.iii^..m    

BAiirr  ..,.. ^« 

^^^1 

^^^1 

70                    

l)rrr(uil  .......i. #«••••'       ^^H 

4:1 
20 
37 
ig 
u 
m 
m 

32 

i;i 
Id 

14 
12 
32 

74 
40 

CftlUoun «.,. 

riitv    ,. 

A    ^B 

^H              Loifiin 

H              Mt^^ii 

^1 

'*'''Mft ,..,,, 

!  JwAuld!.*.".*™.!"". 

!  in.i,i«r 

^H 

^H            Pnrtr' 

/■ 

^H 

;■ 

^^H         pi^^i^i^^ 

^^H                        T?'*'    ''Ttir^rlA _   ^      ^  ^ 

70 
2 
B4 
13 
1» 
15 
20 
44 
U 
11 
40 
110 

i 

^H 

Lttic^oln. ........ %...... 

^^^^      Sngnncbo 

T,M-;ih 

iXi^lliJt  !i  ......... 

Id 

^^^^1        «..«    Xft^*«l 

#• 

.Tjii*A£  Ann  .   ....... 

iH 

^^^V     Sttinfuit... ............ 

JefiTf'T^on  ......,» ^                 l^^l 

I*  FnyeUe  ^^^^^  *w 

^^H 

^^■^           WMUingtAii .  ..... 

11  ...... 

L^oci  ...........*..••.• 

1 

^^^K              ^r.*^^ 

L©Ty                   *.  ..•• 

a,  247 

M^jrcer  ....... „....... 

Liberty..:"::..'.,..,,, 

^V           FiiirfleM 

MATAr 

MAdiioa .«..,.,.. 

MaiiiiCM} — ,.... 

1,857 

Miller:::;::.:":;::::: 

Minucbahsi ............ 

Mood^ 

CI 

f  MdDnM.. ...•••.....*. 

^1 

^^^^      Sartronl.... 

^^^K     Lilchar-ld.... 

^^^B     Hi«idl.5»x 

^^B             New  Litudon. .......... 

M^^^f.m 

V.^.fto „        .„    , 

«■ 

J 

'!).......  ......  ... 

1        i^H 

--- '  ■ 

^H             -r..Ti..M.i 

ii^^H 

^^^^^       W^imlhArn 

I^^^H 

^^^P             Total 

,(rn           '^'^  •- 

1 

.l....-Cfl& ♦, . 

l£<»1ot(« 

■ 

K»wbom  ,,.....,.,..,.. 

'-■■•  --rritlt                                                                 ' 

ii 

1 

^K           B«a(lUv 

I'oa 

^^^K       Ttdli*.^ 

1  i 

BlAiit<m.\.... .......... 

^^^^H     'Rnti 

«fjirk... 

19 
22 

l: i 

Tk,fum »...^  ^H 

«>»..,....••....... 

^^^mRfiMci 

niiQ  .............. 

41 

^^^V  n»«tA 

^^^H     llfllM.I» 

,  .iftT*      •  **••       » 

h 

^^^^B      UuTitt^lt 

iTtlU    .    »    •..,..••••. 

1 

^^^H    u,t..i{^i. 

U 

Turner .«••..« 

Faicm  ,.., 

^^^H      Rt.rl^l.M. 

^^^^ 

Villnrd        .... 

^V          Cwnpbdl, 

Wal«b ,*, 

.  ■.•..«v4i-««»«***' 

^H         ^^,,* 

W«lworai 

^ 

^^^ 

] 
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Tablk  IS.^Showinff  the  namhcr  of  pt/na^nt^ti^  de.^CoQtinued, 


Ctnttity. 


<7eofj;ia— Gontiaiuid* 


CtlhoTiii , 

Cftrndcu 

Cmnjpb«11 

Cam>ll 

CtttOCJ»A .,..«.. 

CfaarltoQ,.... 

CLarhAin •.. 

CtiMitatioochee .... 

Chattor)ga. 

Cherokee.... 

Clarko,,. 

Cluy -.. 

ClAVt4)ll •  — 

CllLcb 

Cobb  —,.•„«..„ 

Coffeo 4..«.. 

Colqnltt.. ........ 

ColiimbiA....^ 

OowetA..... 

Grawfmtl 

Dude 

Dftw^on 

DMiitar^..-. 

BeEftlb 

9^«P 

t>oolv* «... 

Dou^jhorty  ,.„.,,. 

Dou^l^ia 

Eftily  

Ecliol^....,., ...... 

Rmugiiam J. 


No. 


Coanty. 


No. 


9!uuiiii . 

FlovJ  .... 
Fotevth  .. 


61u<K»ok 

Giyno • 

Gordon 

CrriMMlli *.. 

Gwinoett 

BAWrnliAm  ........... 

Hall 

Hi^QOock,.. 

Baiulaon  ....#. 

fisrrii... 

Hwl 

Heard 

Beury 

Honiiton. .,..**. ...... 

Iririn-,, • 

Jiu^kiioii ,. 

JaMper. ...... ......... 

Jenortioa .»...••. 

JOlUMOQ  .............. 

Jmxt^^.^ 

IiAorvtiB  • 

Lm 

Libeitr •"  -— 

Ltocotn... ...... ...... 

Lownd«« 

Lumpltm .4... 

McDufBo 

Mclntoah ,.  ..... 

Hfteon 

MadiMm 

Marion  — ..*•••«.... 
HaH  wether........... 

Mlllei 

MUton-.,.. 

Kit4jh©a. 

Monrott 

MoQt^omory ».. 

Mur^uj.. 

jiurruy. ....... ...--.. 


7 

7 
i 

2S 
1 

VZ 

20 
8 

24 
S 

ID 

10 
10 

6 
11 
1 


(J*arj7Utr-.Coj>liaoed. 

Moi^eoo 

*           u 

17 

rfio  ...... ...... 

1  , 

Pickets ...... 

Pierco  .,••,......*. .... 

^ 

Piko 

- 

Polk 

13 

Pulrt^M, 

2 
3 

^K.. ...... ...... 

3 

/ptl. 

ft 

30 

l'- '■  '   I'llo  .............. 

10 

5 
5 
10 

s 

0 

6 

rro 

,           1 

T-;ri-    -11 ., 

i 

3 



Tcwiy^  ..........  •...., 

Troup  .,...*..... 

Twin^rt 

20 

2 

W»m„... 

^3 
2 
TO 

WmToo... 

5 

WnNhinctoii ........... 

4 

Wavuu 

I 

Wet}at4?r 

\Vhit(^     , 

WhitflHd  ......  ,. 

^■' 

Wilcox 

Wilk*-^ 

WilkitiBOn 

Worth. 

- 

T^t«l 

i.sae 

Ada . 

so 

Attum« 

28 

Bi'ar  Lake , 

11 

Bln^batn  .......«••..,. 

34 

Bow« 

12 

C/HB^in  ........••.....■■ 

7 

Custer. ..••• .. 

13 

Klmoro  ................ 

e 

LlaUo 

27 

Kooi«naf .-.., 

23 

Lalnlt^ 

Jr7 

Lemhi 

H 

Logoii  ................. 

v: 

Neas  Pewjea...... * 

Oueidu...... 

\\ 

Owyheo ,. 

u 

Sbosliono  .............. 

27 

W;Mhiti|;ton    -...., 

L'O 

Total 

»70 

Adufiif  ................ 

l.OHA 

AJvxAndof ..... ».•..... 

15'.* 

Ikind 

210 

Bootie  ...........* .  ... 

ff7 

Browu 

101 

Coimtj. 


No. 


I     ifUnw^-^ontlBoed. 


Boi'^AIl  . 


Cok-a 

C«t>k 

CrtiTTford  .... 
CuiubetUnd  . 
DeKftlb..... 
De  WiU..,„ 
Dout£liis  ...,» 

Dti  PugB 

Edgdr  

KdwanlB 

£ffl]ijirhajii  ... 

¥i^oeto 

Ford 

Franklin..... 

Falion....... 

CrdTatlu  ..... 


^on.. 

llcliiy 

Iro»njoia  ...* 

Jl|4lkj«Otl  .... 

Jkipner 

JefftraooL ... 
Jcrii-ey 

jahnison  .... 

k'.UlH    ., 

I'© ,, 


ifCI* ...... 

LlrtDgBton  .., 

Lwcun  -. 

Mr'Dunoacb  . 
McHeniyT... 

McLtfttQ 

Macon 

Haconpln .... 

Mailiion 

MaHoti  ...... 

Slwshatt 

MiMoa....... 

MttMOC  ...... 

Mnn.iid ...... 

Mercer  ...... 

Xfitrroo  *-.... 

Monr-iofnery. 


l-'una 

Prrry. ....... 

Pijitt 

Piko..,. 

Pope ...... 

PtiWki 

Putiiiwn-...— 
Kaadulpb.... 
Iticlilaiid  — 
llook  iHlABd  . 

St.  Clair 

SmHuo  

So&isamon ... 


S34 
176 


#78 
505 
lU 

3fia 

8.033 
422 
377 
224 
201 
321 
08 
467 
147 
868 
325 
118 
407 


254 
1S8 
879 

4m 

ISO 

9te 

404 
544 

asa 

891 
130 
SS3 
817 
458 
223 
121 
416 
1B8 
&(18 
328 
287 
270 
349 
430 
333 
084 
410 
372 
347 
627 
134 
£28 
398 
181 
277 

82 
384 
387 
183 
370 
078 
888 
358 
448 
P7fi 
104 

81 
388 
387 
304 
308 
477 
841 


4 


J 
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^B                     Conoty. 

Ho. 

County, 

Ha 

Connty. 

i 

2fl0 

IndUtna~-C<mtinutid, 
nhiA     

150 
446 

3:14 

Ad»lr. 

Aiiam* 

^^^^     6G(»tt.\...J 

Ifll     .......^ _„. 

2Xi 

1 

AUamftlioo,. ...*«.»,.. 

^^^^B  fitf^'i- 

^^^^^H    IS4<k.>l.««BAn 

1  Fikw\- •--*.. 

V"   '    *     '    [ion 

iiawk:;r,"!"* 

^^^^^H     1*^^^«k'»ll 

^^^^^^^p 

'  I'^'iftor «     •.•*........«■ 

^^^^H       T7^...«IIfi«« 

^H*                W„K^.^^ 

l,j., ••..... 

1*71 

142 

^H             Air..^.» 

'  ml, ..-.-.. .-•--,-, 

^ -nf^^l.C^t^n 

-Iph 

•            VUtft „ 

^^^^^H       Wn«rh<k 

^^^^H    \in.ii.. 

! .„.♦.., 

^^^H    wi.u...t.i. 

"^coh  ..<•....••••• 

^^^^B    xifjti 

^^^^B      UrilliAtii^o/^r. 

A                      /  tv ^ -.__.._ 

^^^^^^      'WliiniiHiirrn 

,11  fs 

184 
86,595 

■^tt'iicer 

(  •.                                        ^^^ 

^V             nrf|^ir»^f 

Starko  "..!.. 

^^^^ 

RtiMiben 

415 
CMIl 

m 

807 
101 

4aa 

407 

too 

ni 

874 
311 

i                         ....••».«•* 

Sullivan  .....•.«•«..... 

Cl.ir  ki". -. 

^^T        it  if  nmi 

CLiy. ..—,»,..*» 

CLivtoo.. ,,..... ....... 

273 
iH2 

7o;i 

5Cii 
584 
4flD 
528 
5U 
422 
440 
307 
510 

102 

4:i7 

773 

427  , 
437 

425    ; 

750' 

241 

477 

020 

4Si 

012 

Tir*T>rrano©  ....-•■...•. 

Tipton^,.  ....4*. ...... 

Cllnion. 

Crawford... 

Uitlon           -  ...  .»... 

^^■^_   I*"— 

Vjmtli'rbtiric  ...*.■..... 

DttUaa...... 

DarU  ...  - 

D«eatur ,.,.,.... 

^^^^^^     Tln*4KAlnmjt«w 

^^^^^B     tlAntj^i. 

Vli'o.- 

^^^^B   •ni->Lr..«,i 

Wn!j;iph 

Ofilaw'iim.,.,,,...^  . 

^^^^^H       %t^A9,A 

]}«•  If  olniw  ..«*.«..... . 

^^^^^H    ItnhB^n 

i'k, .......-, 

DfK^ldiiaotx  .«.. 

^^^^H  14^.^11 

i'nijtoil  ....•■••■.* 

Hf>    .,.....,..,..,.. 

^^^^^^■fimA*^ 

*rayoU« „,...... 

Fbya  , 

FrankHn    »..    . 

^^^^^^B  r«i.«. 

^^^^^B  rtt:t^»»« 

Wiiltloy 

^^^^^^^1    #^.ukrtrr..*fl 

Tot*l 

^^^^H      T\i.t,>4tt*ii 

42,563 

Gnpten*  ............ i 

^^^^^^^B      Y\t.n  V  wm 

Indian  Titrritorif, 
birred                  

(JmEtly  .       .      •«. 

^^^^H     T1l^.'.«.«..r 

1 

lao 

1 

2 

1 

44 
1 

07 
\ 

03 

1 

4 
8 
1 

4 

W7 

5 

1 

"1 

Guthrip  ...» 

liamiltoti............ ,. 

^^^H      T^. 

^^^^^^^H     TkAlnvaro 

nao^^tK^k 

Hardin *. 

^^^^^H     TliittAla 

Cherokee  KaUoii^. 

Al-Lu-wa ............. 

^^^^B     trIUhmmt 

Barriaon 

Hcary 

Homud .., 

Humboldt .  . 

^^^^^^^V     ^n^dittn 

Ch<»ruko«>  Outlet. 

Cliii^'f'imn  auil  Arjipa-^ 
lifM^NaLluQ 

^^^H  Flojd .....»,..« 

^^^^B    I^'oiint&iu 

^          FrookUn.,,.. , 

tmwKftllon 

^^fc^       nil»«n 

Jackaon.........*^*^. 

Jaimw ^ 

^^^^  #^^..» 

TtoQ 

■    'VO, , 

-...JUU 

^^^H  Greene 

Joflemoa  ...• 

Johaaon 

Joiiea , 

^^^^^^^^^^KhMi 

inNftUon,.. 

Kirakuk 

^^^^^^^H^  ^t^. 

i\  i-  ka  poo  NVnirtn 

Kio^vn  Ac^fioy 

KioM-a  tmd  CooijUiQbo 

Nation...,.* 

Oklahnmiw   — 

lECoaantk  ..•.«...• 

LIan.» ^«. 

]rfa*ii«in '*  rr*"  "rn! 

^^^^^^P-^avi  Ff 

^^^^^H    TTiYoniriil 

^^^^^H    TT..»l^F.nf/in 

^^^^^H    ^m^\emrxn 

^^^^H    .Tutvni* 

^^^^V  ~''*^ 

Oiwc.  Nation 

McAlr^^tcr 

CM«t*    ami    MluaonrU 

"'  ■*nn. 

il  Strip 

^^^^^H    .TrtlTarArtri 

Hahaaka          

^^^^H   .lAtitiin^* 

HarioB    ,^ril..II..!... 

^^^^H>  Jrtlin«>.n 

M*niliaU,. „,.-. 

MllU •«.*« 

^^^Bir.»* 

^^^H  ir»^i,..ir» 

^iXuUon 

^^^^^H  TiitVit 

1 1  "J  ^  _ 

^^^^Xa  Porto... 

^^^^K  XAwrenoe. ....... ...... 

a»., 

..-•iikj  Nation.. 

il    .,-   ,   ..... 

2i    ?.! 

^^^H  Hnriofi 

Land  SlTip  .,,.. 
aFt»xNtttioa.... 

n»J9 .......            . 

^^^B%i««.u. 

^^^■•llianii  ........ 

rle  Nation 

i^KMick^ 

^^^^^H    llfni.f  iri^tnAry 

WjiuiiloJtoKiitJon..." 

^^^^^H  \r#t('i><in 

^^^^B    Wmu  ixin 

161 
4M  1 

Total, 

^V       VoUtt 

ir 

Eln-K^ld... 
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Gottafcj. 

Fo. 

1 

Cotinty, 

ya. 

Connty. 

^H 

gao. 

Ill 
235 
104 

flO 
210 
103 
256 
238 
870 
54a 
101 
2W 
848 
173 

68 
103 
263 

50 
107 

Ka  iMfl#— Coatiimod. 
'  Linn           • - 

202 

75 

390 

lO."! 

253 

170 
344 

rM 

171 
62 
250 
242 
00 
131 
2tta 
250 
IfS 
177 
221 
220 
J20 
75 

£«neif6lv-<3«atina«d. 
CarmU 

108           ^H 

182           ^M 

ISO        ^M 

18B            ^^H 

^M 
ifio        ^H 

131         ^H 

^H 
191        ^H 

253           ^H 

^H 

^H 

^H 
^1 
^H 

158            ^H 
128           ^H 
73           ^H 

^H 
^H 

150          ^H 
127         ^H 

188            ^H 

^H 

^H 
^H 

2S5           ^H 

101       ^M 

glltlllj „,.. 

LoifUQ  ..•..«...•■•■•■•• 

Carter................. 

Lyo&  .................. 

Oaaey ................. . 

Sioux 

McPborawi 

Chriatian 

Storv 

MarioQ    .....»■■•••.. 

Clark 

Tuna. •,.**.»... 

j        TsTlor 

MfirAbail... .., 

CIny ,.-,.. 

Mead©.... ., 

Glliilon 

Union  ................ 

Miami   ., .. 

CHt^ndpn  ............ 

Van  Biiren. ..•.,.*•... 

'  Mitcbell...., 

Cnniberlanil ........... 

Wapello ..........-.,,. 

1  MontsomoTT...*.*..... 

Dft?i««»... 

Warrea,.,,,, «,,,,. 

Morda.7.!v.;r..";; ;: 

WsiihltiFtoil  ,.., 

Morton 

EiUott 

Ij^ajno 

Kemaha  ...*..«........ 

ButtU 

Webner, 

,  Nooabo 

Ftejottf} 

Wlnnfibatfo ............ 

Ne*ii, 

Fleming. a..-.. 

Floyd... , 

Winncahiek 

Norton  ................ 

i        WcKwdbury.. 

Oiace , 

Fnanklin 

>        Warth..-,., 

Ottborno  ........  ...... 

Ifattoo 

Wright-,., , 

Ottawa .— 

Gultatin 

Total.. 

Pawnofi  ••.... 

Gfirrard  •...*..    ... 

2«,8as 

PbUlfps 

Grant ...... ........... 

An*ii. ............. 

Pottawatonilo ........ 

Gnivoe  ................ 

217 

322 

207 

112 

195! 

SOI 

188 

381 

134 

253 

130 

65 

82 
183 
281 
2gS 

48 
524 
385 
6 
134 
201 
104 
347 

01 
250 

05 
151 

90 
142 
283 

80 
127' 

05 

75 

53 

40 
360 

OS 
159 
248 

48 

70 
14H 

lori 

239 

imi 

31 
154 

«s 

43 
1.071 

in  i 

Pratt 

GmjMui ...... ......... 

BawlioB 

fTrroBi'^  ................ 

.  Hf^OD  .--........,,.... 

38  i 

27  :> 

142  , 

90 

1*  ..........••■.' 

▲ndaraoa 

K*^abUo  .*»..*....... 

AtoMson ., 

Rice ,.. 

TUr>»r  ,., ; 

ltil»y ....-..—........ 

.    H:ilLl[[ .«..., 

iicitriaan*  .............. 

Barton , .*,... 

Bourbon «......,..,..., 

Rooka  

Ktuh  ......••«.••...... 

Hart 

1       BrovD ,..--. 

Busmll *..-..- 

130 

a 

iso 

470 
58 

650 
49 
70 

190 

1»4 
27 
U 

SOT 
52 

Ht9nderaon«... ...«•«... 

Botler. 

St,  John ...... 

Sraty -.......•...*•«. 

Chaiwi 

Saline ...,.-.. 

Hfokman  .............. 

CtMMiiaiiqiui 

Soott 

Hi  tpkina.. ............. 

Ch9t9kjtS 

S«dgwiok 

JnfMtaon  ..........*.... 

ChffnmnA..... ...... ... 

c?3t™:;::.»:::;::. 

Shawnee * ,. 

Je^amino ........... 

Clay. 

Shoriaan ....^„... 

Johnson 

Clottd - .., 

Coffoy 

Sb«rioaD 

Kenton................ 

Rmitb •••«........ 

Knott -.„... 

Knox.......... 

Comaiiclio   .*■..  • 

Stafford 

C«wlaT ,....,».- 

StaotOQ 

La  Rne j.... 

Latiirf'l      ............. 

Crawford 

Htevent ...... ...... .. 

Dark 

Sumner  ................ 

l«n^renne..... ......... 

Decatur  ............... 

Thomaa 

Lee , 

BtokiQaoQ 

Tr«(;o ...,.....--., 

70 
101  1 

'  Leslie 

Dcmtphao.....* , 

Wftbaansee 

■'  l#<i'tc:hor. •■....•. ....... 

Jkmaaam 

Wallace 

38  1 

240  ! 

5J 

143 

1 

397 

20,588 

t«tria 

EdwartU 

Waabtngton I 

Llnoo)n.......«....,.V. 

Elk . 

Wichita: 

LlvlofEBtone  ........... 

mua ..., 

WUflon 

Locao  ................. 

Slliwortb 

Woocl«on 

W|,1»M    ................. 

Lvon  .................. 

PtDII«7 

Worth.. 

McCrncken...  «.•...».. 

jSIi^       " "; 

Wyaodotte.. ........... 

McLean 

MailiaiKn..-.. 

^^K».i.it« 

Total 

^^5:"i 

Moffoffln 

^!^."  ;"i™     ;.. 

Ktfaueky. 
Adair 

MaRon    

G«^::::::::;:;:::;;:: 

303 
168 

78 

27 
147 

72 

34 

60 

58 
10* 

loa 

77 

49 
163 

48 
180 

t» 

80 
258 

7  ; 

Miiriihftll,  ............ 

Gtmbaui 

Msirtln 

Grant... 

Mojian        ...i-.  ...... 

Gray.. ..«.•..... 

Alien. .... .... 

Meade 

Orvelej 

Andt^r^on. ...... ....... 

Menifee 

Greenwood ,. 

BaUaitl 

Mercer 

Hamflton .......... 

Barren.  ...«.•«........ 

Metralfe 

Hamer,--- 

Bath 

Monroe................ 

Harrev  ................ 

Bell..... 

Mont^mery . .......... 

I&akcll..  *.-... 

Ilooae. 

Mnrifikn  '«........«.... 

lTix)|^fnan  ....•*. ,...x^ 

Bonrbon... •..,...,... 

MuhltiDberi? ........... 

•Tackaoii,.... ........... 

Boyd 

Xi}|Hon 

'      aTeflisTDon. .........  . 

Bo>lo..... 

yicholaa 

jvwoU 

Brat^keo .............. 

OI»i«  ...„.,-.... 

^riWiniim 

BreeMiltt........ 

Oldham.. 

^■2.^ 

Brecklnridiro  .......... 

Owen..  ...... ....... 

^Knmri 

BoUUfi -,v... 

Otulpy 

^o5* ....... ...;.... 

Bntlcr. 

Pt^ndleton — . 

Porry 

Z.aboito., .•••«. 

jMitt          ..rrr-... 

CiiWwell 

C»llt»wav .............. 

PiUe 

LiATenirorib 

XflfOOQllI  ,   . r.r  .  ■ . 

Campbell 

CorlTalo. 

Powiai , 

Pulaaki...... 

Ab  89 

35 

m                           -'»■ 

Bobortaon . 
Eoekca&tle  , 

Bownn 

Baieell -«— ' 

Sesott ........... 

Bbdby.... 

Sttupion . . 

Spencer 

Tliylor-.--.,. 

Todd 

Tri^g....  — .- 

TritnUlo 

TTuicti 

WftTTen.,,,,. 

Wavn* 

Webster..,., 

Wbitle^- 

Wolfe 

Woodford... 


Louiiiana, 


AacoobIod  . 

«uiDi>tlon 

AToynllofl  - 

BiODville 

BoMiorr 

Caddo 

CiJcMieu 

CftJdwcU 

Csmeron ...* 

CAUhotil« 

Clii.1  borne.... 

Ckmcordia ......... 

DeSoto............ 

B«At  Bdton  Bougie . 

BMtCMToU.. 

Bast  FelloUoft 

Pranklin. 

Gnuit.. 

Iberia  . 


J41 

LaFayetto  ....... 

Lft  Fotircbo 

Lincoln 

Sidieon 

Miiri'ihoaso  .......^ 

hei ., 


jpto.. 


iiptiat .. 


'uy  , 


lUllOQ , 

VoiiiiUlion.,., 

Wu^bUii^ton,, 
^Vtjbster,.... 


42 

n 

41 
L'l 

IDS 
iS7 
SO 

u 

277 

loa 

40 
lU 

30 


llivncock 
Keniieboe 
Knox 
Lincoln 


14 

0 
» 
11 
7 
20 
51 
10 

20 
21 
22 
13 

es 

Id 
80 

3 
10 

8 
25 

22 
2 

X8 
5 

20 
0 
S 

10 

mi 
n 

6 

a 

« 

1 

U 

I 

1 

12 
2 
0 

16 
•» 

iS 

20 

ao 

14 

a 

4 
9 
3 
5 


' : 

1. 

1,1 

n£, 

JKAfyuMicu 

l*L 

OdroUoe....... ».. 

OunoH 

1 

Cecil 

Chail&i . , » ...•••.....«. 

Darrbeslcr  .„,.-.. 

Frtdtriok -. 

OiWTUtt - 

Howard .......,! 

Kent 

^T<'li  t  Zi^uK'TV  .......    . 

■rxo*«..-.-.. 

•i-'i'B  ......... 

'!!  ........... 

WiViiilUiiiJi^  »..•.>■■.■■.. 

T<* 

Woroutttor. ...... ...... 

71 

ToUl 

4,  "' 

Bork«hlro..» 

Briatol 

1 

Dulcw 

KSJICTT 

S, 

s 

1 

1 

..........0. 

ta  i 

r  ,...*«•»«.. 


Totol 


Michij/an. 


TtfUi 
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*ABLE  Id. — Shoiving  the  number  of  pensiotter$j  etc, — Continued.    , 
No.      I  County.  No. 


26 

143 

70 

15 

40 

61 

278 

102 

30 

140 

20 

42 

78 

51 

10 

67 

ftp 

SO 

128 

09 

200 

203 

189 

1S6 

87 

1,068 

81 

33 

19 

10 

46 

16 

50 

6 

82 

18 

245 

47 

146 

125 

31 

88 

122 

52 

86 

107 

38 

'  e4 

85 
22 
192 
178 
84 
75 
69 
57 
587 
67 
65 
212 
40 
73 
124 
43 
117 
159 
111 
41 
52 

m 

22 
180 

78 

7 

131 

44 

22 
224 


Minnesota — Continued. 


Wright 

Yi'llow  Mcdidno.. 

Total 

MUuissippi. 


Adams 

Alcorn 

Amite 

Attala 

Benton  .... 

!  Bolivar... 

Cnlboun  — 

Carroll 

Chickasaw 


I  Choctaw. 


ji  Claiborne 

't  Clarke 

Clay 

Coanoma  ..... 

Copiah , 

Covington 

DeSoto 

Franklin 

Greene 

Grenada 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hinds 

Holmes 

Issaquena  . . . . 

Itawamba  — 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jeiierson 

Jones 

Kemper 

La  Fayette  ... 

Lauderdale ... 

Lawrence 

Leake 

jjf^ 

Le  Flore'.'.'.".'] 
j  Lincoln....^.. 

Lowndes 

I  Madison 

;  Marion , 

I  Marshall 

1  Monroe 

Montgomery.. 

I  Neshoba 

j  Newton 

Noxubee 

j'  Oktibbeha.... 

I  Panola 

\  Perry 

I    Pike 

li  PontotxHJ 

I  l*rvntiss 

I   Quitman 

I    Uankin , 

I    Scott  

I   Shaikt>y 

j   Simpson 

I  Smith , 

I   Sun  Flower... 

Tsllahatcheo  . 

Tate 

Tippah , 

!  Tishomingo.. , 
i   Tunica 

Union 

Warren , 

!  Washington . 

Wftvno ,. 

Wob8t<^r 

li  Wilkinson.  ... 


172 

51 


8,528 


181 
16 
17 
10 
IS 
15 
17 
•20 
10 
7 
18 
15 
16 
8 
83 
7 
21 
7 
3 
13 
18 
25 
48 
17 
10 
8 
IS 
1 

10 
12 
0 
81 
28 
4 
6 
11 
6 
6 
12 
17 
7 
18 
17 
14 
0 
7 
0 
14 
14 
10 
81 
12 
8 
8 

16 
10 
6 
4 


County. 


No. 


lft«mnji|»i— Cont'd. 


Winston..., 
Yalobusha. 
Yazoo 


Total. 


Missouri, 


Adair 

Andrew 

Atchison 

Audrain 

Barry 

Barton 

Bat«8 

Benton 

Bollinger 

Boone  

Buchanan  

Butler 

CaldweU 

Callaway 

Camden 

Cape  Girardeau  . 

Carroll 

Carter 

Cass 

Cedar 

Chariton 

Christian 

Clark 

Chiy 

Clinton 

Cole 

Cooper 

Crawford 

Dade 

DalhM 

Daviesa 

OoSalb 

Dent 

Douglas 

Dunklin 

Franklin 

Oaaoonade 

Chantry 

Oraena 

Grundy 

Harrison 

Henry 

Hickory .« 

Holt 

Howard 

Howell 

Iron 

Jackson  

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Johnt»oH 

Knox 

1  Laolodo 

La  Fayette 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Livingston 

McDonald 

Macon 

Madison 

Mariaa 

Marion 

I  Mercer 

Miller 

Mississippi 

Moniteau 


12  j'  Monroe. 

30  I   Montgomery. 


16 
14 


SS8 
145 
ISS 
108 

Z 

282 
180 
100 
140 
886 

00 
905 

85 
101 
850 
886 

81 
187 
153 
182 

m 

183 
Ml 
182 

m 

86 
145 
170 
812 

lis 

113 

101 
68 

801 

88 
288 
873 
347 
277 
102 
107 
806 

88 
100 

85 
003 
404 
14« 
813 
184 
188 
118 
248 
liO 

81 
878 
896 
186 
458 

64 

30 
287 
228 
144 

84 
102 

88 
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Tablk  I?. — ShoiHng  the  number  cf  ycnsioncrst  fM.— ComitttiAcL 


Connty. 


Jfivfouri-^ontiniiod* 


Morgan 

lit'ivttm , 

KoiUwaj 

OrefiOD 


l^erry 

ponw ...,,.«-. 

PhelpB. -......« 

Piko - 

PUtto  .,.„„„• 

Ptilk  

PulaAki 

Putnftm 

Italia  , 

I^odolph 

Bdy 

JF{i'\^oldA * 

Kiplev 

St.  CfinrlM.....' 

St.  Cli^iv 

St  Franoois..., 

St.  Loiiia 

Sallue 

Schnylevr.. .»••«. 
Scotland.... ...« 

Scott 

Shannon........ 

BlioIUy 

fitoddard 

Stone..... 

SuUi van  ........ 

Tauey..... 

Texan  

Vonion  ......... 

Warren,-..-.,-. 
WftHhmjKion.--. 

"Wayne 

WttWor 

Worth 

Wright 


Totid. 


Montana  TerritoTy. 


B4^arorHoJkd  ....... 

CaACjulo 

Cboio^a  ...—...... 

Cu9t<;T 

Dawson  ............ 

Deer  Lodge 

Ferffiift 

Gulbtin 

XiMitan  IwoAerratloD . 
Jetfenwn  ........... 

Lewia  and  Clarke... 

Miullson  - 

Heajrlirr.....-, 

liifljioula  .......*».. 

Paik ...„ 

Silver  Bow ., 

Weber 

Yellowstone 


Total 


▲dsma  ............ 

Ant«lopo  .....,..., 

Banner 

)U<iiD« ».... 

Hnx  ISntle -,.,...„ 
BuoDO  ........... 


No. 


17 

hi 
m 

78 
hi 
17 
61 

3?3 


15 

7.1 
155 

lou 


Connty. 


Nei^rasloi-^  Coutlnned. 


IJrown.— ., 
liulfiUo  .... 

lUirt 

!  UhlhT. . 

CfMUt....... 

i'rdiir...... 

Cljcrry  .... 
Chtiyflnne  . 


DcutfL.,.. 
D\\on  ..., 

lion^los  .. 
nundy..., 

Fill  wore.. 


"Id. 


13»  11  HoU 

ii.;    '    N,-..,Mlton 


cock. 


1J7 

13C 

iiii 


aa,897 


12 
IS 
IB 

♦*  i 

i:i 
&a 

12,1 
U   I 


^rd.... 
.11  1  1  son  ... 
<>oht)iU)n.... 

K*'«i'in»y 

Keith 

Kr-vj*  Paha. 
IvinO>aU  .... 

Knox 

I^iix^AJster ... 
Hiictdn..,,., 
Logan ...... 

Loivn 

M€rht)rw}n.. 
MndiRon...., 

Mi^iick 

N:\Tirr 


Pa^nict) . 


117 
15 

m 

77 


Saline 

Snrpy 

Siiiiiidcr» 

Scott*  Bluir.. 

Sruard. 

Shoiidan...... 

Shuroian, 

Sioiix. 

StanUm..,..., 

Thnraton 

Thaj'cr 

Thonuu 


Ko, 


m 


Conntj. 


-.Uli  ,- 


'2l\ 


T*>tal 


15T        A>ir  ifcsiolora:?!., 

H    ! 


i: 

if   It  ( 
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rty* 

No. 

Conatr, 

Ko, 

Cotjuty. 

iro. 

N-Conrd, 

40 

m 

10 

ft 

4 

12 
3« 
43 
2« 
11 
13 

IS 
21 
11 
It 
31 
IS 

S 
Gfi 

5 
U 

0 
10 

23 
13 
22 
7 
4 
11 
10 
15 
SI 
S 
7 
JO 
6 
7 

17 

0 
33 
U 
13 
17 

1 

10 
17 

n 

14 

£3 
07 
II 
S 

la 

30 
10 

10 
1!) 
13 
20 
7 
59 

14 
» 

a 

13 
21 
fl 

4 

I 

in 
u 

a 

TmiifiyWpiiiK  ....... .1 

7 

TxTItiU 

5 

tJttitiii  ., ,.,.,,* 

S 

'"""■'■"'■' 

Blrtd^-n  „.., 

Vanco  .•_«,*...«....... 

D 

Bnuiiiwiok  *........... 

Wako.... 

40 

HuflCO^IU  llB 

WArtoa                  4 

0 

345 

Itiirke        *         -t 

Wnahiiiff^qil          *  .... 

23 

Culpamiii  *........».... 

WjitftuHfc ...!!!!! 

21 

Tofh 

B51 

»T4 
U38 
»9U 
832 
flW 
71ft 

n» 
m 
\m 
ro2 

(I3t 
I,4WS 

670 
&&3 

IDO 

Caldwtrtl ,. 1 

IB'                 *        .............. 

17 

Camflen -•*.*-»-^,..' 

WfAw 

sa 

Olhlteri^t  < *-.. 

WilBon  ................ 

22 

Cjmwpll, ,  „.....* 

Yfldklo  ,„,,... 

11 

, 

CntAwba.  .„.„-.  ...„.I 

YULCtJ .-,—  ..-. 

40 

DliatUHm 

ToUl  .....,,.**—. 

OlHTOk^fl    .     ..^*...<* 

1,074 

C'howjiti 

Ohio, 
Adanja 

,«..«.,...** 

Clay , 

f  I^Ip  vflon  tl         4....*.. 

CAlanibita  «.....*.....- 

7^ 

CTuralif^rliuid                ^ 

A114MI  . -. 

500 

A»bliui*l ,....,.— 

439 

Unrrituok  ......*....« 

Afl  h  Ubala .*..*._.. 

m 

AUienii .....1 

Tfl7 

AdKli^so  -.-..-..—.--- 

334 

Dlkv^o,. ......  H......^... 

BoJiii  tint  .....*..  ^,....* 

T03 

DapliB  ,.,....,.,.,,.,, 

llmwD,. ...... ........ 

oei 

On  rlia  m                      . 

111!  tier ,. 

44Q 

£di{:i3€oiDbfl  .....^..... 

CftTTOlI ,...., 

IBS 

FOFRVth  ^^^..^^^..,~.-- 

CllHIUDiLlin]  ............ 

443 

FrankUn 

uiivrkr.».;.«;i;;.-.. 

040 

Gnstdu        .«^.    ...*... 

OlAtmojit  .............. 

714 

tlEllf^A^..  .........  ..... . 

CltDtdD  ,^^^, ,„»......*! 

M9 

GmijAnt 

Colanabiaim  .........'p. 

747 

;j7U 
540 

tlranvlllfi    ..    .  ...... 

CcHibocUia  ............. 

171 

Gtiftene  *.,. 

300 

^^ 

1827 
1,488 

sm 

1,3D0 
64 

m 
mi 

20B 
2«t 

310 

373 

l.»71 

mi 

O-W 
1121 
61!) 
711 

mo 

47,S35 

Gullfora...,..,,,* - 

CnTaboett.. ...... ...... 

1,3«S 

HiilJfiic  .        »,-... 

IhlrkB  ................. 

ui 

, 

HuTQctt  .......  .,  ... 

Doflano*  *.,....*. ...... 

MB 

Hajwuiid  ......*..*...' 

De  la  wane ............ ..^ 

43B 

Eii^ud^rttoii    1.  .        ^  n. 

474 

HortfOTd.  .........  . 

FaJrflold 

a,! 

Hyd* 

tradell....... 

ais 

Fnuiktia  ....... 

FnTt.in.. „,.,.,. ....... 

.k.. 

G 11*"  I  iK^^y .............. 

1,7«« 

jRckson     ..  .t.tv^ 

40S 

Jribow-ij .......  ......  ^ 

fiS8 

J  Ddt^A......  ..........  ^. 

2^ 

4fl9 
510 

McDowell  .....^ 

Bujcock  , « ... 

B*rdiii 

3,€@S 

Mjuroa ,,........_.., ^.. 

m 

MjtdliKm      ,      .  ...... 

S56 

1 

MonLn  .».........„,,. 

Horrlaan  ........,*.... 

Me 

■ea 

M(?cklciibarcli «....,.,. 

Reurv ................. 

410 

MJtclicll......  -.»  .... 

IltRbUnd , 

E73 

Moora  ..,^,,.,......,..,1 

HncklUEt ,,......»...... 

»74 

HolnjM .., 

S48 

Naah  ..  *  .         ....... 

HaTi>ki...... 

484 

"^tw  nilli'*Ti*r  .  ^ . .  T . .  - 

JukMQ  ,* .. 

410 

N'ortliAssiptoil ......... . 

Jctfenon  .............. 

4S7 

tlnolaw  .......^. ,«»,... 

Knox...... ...._«...... 

I^ko  ,.. ..... 

mB 

OtsUi^  .     ..#......... 

3§7 

I'aiiiHco 

La  W  1X^0^0  ......  .a.  ..... " 

Lkklug. .......»« ...... 

Lo^Mi  ^... .............. 

K62 

Pfuimuituik  „,^ 

478 

Pf'Uder  ................ 

43S 

' 

PfiTAllllUUllA 

413 

**"***'"" 

Fenuin  ..,.»*,  ^*. 

Ln  i:4Mi  *..-..... .  *«,  *.. .  -  - 

MmHiMm —  .*.-.. 

MabftnLoif 

iiarlon  ....... -*.....-. 

Mrdiii» .*....... 

TUpAbt  ......... 

Mtiini                 .*...... 

ms 

Pitt .-.,».„. 

^ 

Polk. ...„....,.., 

434 

-1 

Rimclolpb...... 

Kicliinoad 

228 

Rrtbe*ou  ..^..*4. ....... 

707 

Uoc'k Ini'bAiii  Hi ......  ^ 

SS 

KmnTAii          * 

iivIlM^ 

SO 
4 

k^itharfnnl    .  .....  ^ 

MODTIM..    ...       ......... 

an 

**ftiwiiwn..,.. .,. 

8t*iily-- -«..--. 

Jiarry... „,,. 

Hoiituomrry  ..-......, 

%W1 

407 

'■"*'""V"" 

MtiiikUictiiu  ...  ^.....^ 

907 

650  PAPERS    ACCOMf  ANYINO   TIlS 


Coutiiy^ 


OJb'o— €uu  ttn  nod . 


N«bU». 

Ottatkn 

fauldkiiR  ^... 
P*in>     

PlU*j,,.. 

Partiiiio- 

Ptwblf* 

PUIlHltll      ...* 

liWMidid  .... 
HiwA    >...  .. 

Belot4* 

Sen^ea 

Sbelby 

Stalk 

SuDiiuit 

TrtimlHtll  ... 

Uniciii 

Van  WtTt.,. 
Vibion  ...... 

Wstrrfn. 

WiwhJDgton  . 

Wnvni' , 

WlfJlktma  .... 

Wooil 

Wyjuifiot..-. 


Totai  . 


Ort*}on. 


Bakpr 

B«>nto[i 

Ci&t8up  ..,,— 
Columbia.^.. 

COOH 

Crook  ,,...,. 

Cnrrj -. 

Douglas  ....,, 
Oflliam  ...... 

Graot, 

«T4u^kFion  ,,..., 
Josophmo  ... 

Klamath , 

Lnlco .«, 

tAttO  ......«., 

LiDD. , 

lUrUm 

^orrovr ., 

Mnltnomali.. 

Polk , 

TiUttrruxik  ... 
TJijtiitmn..,., 

Uiiifjo ,,, 

Wasco 

Wit«ilj|  LRCtUll  .  , 

TumUiU 


Alk'glieoy . . 

Bii4ivi'r  ...», 
ikittonl  .„, 

Aerki. 

SiiUr  ,,...., 

gniiiranl  ... 
nek* ., 

Bullor  ..... 
Cam  brill..-, 
Crtmcrutt  ,,. 
C*rb*jii  ..... 
LP»lf». 


Cotmtj 


/Vn»#yliM^nu»— Cont'd. 


27e 

891 
S7« 


£0,081 


40 

65 
81 
2S 
37 
(E2 
14 
17 
90 
20 
SO 
00 
48 
10 
10 

no 

113 

an 

81 
21 
65 
S8 
M 
«4 
00 


;  Held. 


Mill  . 
..V.tl'» 


St.., 


Jimiiitu 

LackAwanna 
JLADcaator  ... 
Lawraiice.... 
Lebanon..... 

LehfRb 

Luxome...., 

Lycflming  ... 
IdTcKeaii...., 

Mfpcer  ...... 

Mifflin 


-i':..^. i^h'iSL. 

Ptke... 

Pottrr 

Scha.vlkm 

Snytler 

Somoraot 

SuUiran 

Sruquobauna 

Unioo. 
Vetwuigo 


I    fr*llcLuU  ^ 
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1 

County. 

No. 

County. 

Ko. 

Ccftmty. 

So. 

I^ewiR ..,,, 

4t 

V' 

IM 

\r 
r 

07 
09 
111 

VI 
221 

I 

J.'! 

■i; 

17 
63 
140 

43 

ie 

66 

ae 

47 
7> 

Clnv.. 

»» 
n 

2V«w— ConUimod. 

17 
U 
IB 

4 

2e 

35 

Xtincolu.,,.. ,.........* 

1  1^.. 

IjOodon  ..♦......►„.,,, 

It.: 

€1 
2i. 

McMiim .,., 

^, 

JdoNairv  ............. m 

I'le 

Macon....... 

hfi .,,,, 

k 

MjulUim 

MAr»"t?  ................ 

ManhAll  .........,-.- 

U- 

4 

«7 
4 
« 

23 

M*.i;:»'^ 

MonrtN)^,.     ........... 

;  I 

Montgomery. .......... 

ICfiori}  ,.•,.......«..... 

Moigaa, ,.,,,,,  ,  ..•.. 

Ja, ."""."-!" 

........ 

7 

Obioa. 

f  . .............. 

Ovurton  .»••»«•...».... 

12 

SI 

3 

1 

3» 
23 

'? 

BBTrjr...... .., 

PickcU , 

1 

il 

3  1 

McjJinn 

^f^'rtiml    ......... ....•• 

Polk ,-—,.. 

IISJV.II .............. 

Putmrni    .  «.,,,,  ..... 

£a9tJand 

23 

I      Bbc*    ,....,, 

f  EilwfiTtla..,.,,,, ,,.,,,, 

! 

Hcisuio  «      .    *    ..     •■        . 

Koh«*rt»ftn      .....    ... 

jory 

JEutliciTui-d  ............ 

^Elvi            

iMMlJl     .,,..,_.,, 

Si 
IT 

^Kt^»uifo :::.::::::.: 

Fttllft    ,. 

iboft 

6 

e 

IS 
4 

a 

13 
15 
13 

30 
9 
14 

4 
4 
10 

ao 
a 

^K2«l.  ""* 

K'i,nTiiTi  ^. «...•••....•. 

^ESbr 

SmmK , 

Stc^wart, ............... 

nd"!".I!II!II! 

ajlUvan..,- 

Bu  tuner.  ....*.....«..«» 

Tfplun  ,,....,.....„., 

HlQ                            .....      , 

Tr«iut$dii1o  ...k. ........ 

l'"rl«.i        ,---..,....,..., 

I'.ilit  I'into 

Uiiicol 

GAlv<**t4»il  ............. 

50 
21 
13 

88 

Ptitiola. .............. ,^ 

Untoji  .........«...*,.« 

Gillt-xsTiie 

fkrlW       ............... 

Gt'QyuilcQ  .....a........ 

PrtrkiT 

Vsa  Burtm.  ............ 

l'"CO'S          ...  ... ...... 

W.in<rr 

Folk  

WaaliitigtOti  ........... 

GriiY  ^. *.....*«. ...«•. 

Potti'T  ...^,,..,. 

1         T>Vaviie       ^.               .... 

GmVRon 

Gr^'gg 

Grinitis                      «*•• 

J: 

t-; 
1 

WoA\tl«}T  ..  — — 

• -•— 

ti        Whilo.. , 

Witltatnuon.-.., 

QtUtflAtdtM)                  • » -  - 

1        Wil»*.ii 

Hftlo, ..,;... 

Total 

Hi.Tl ,„.. 

^1 
1'' 

•1 

4. 

21 

.,.,.,,    .... 

3S 
4 

5 
HB 

1» 
13 

5 

2 

8 

45 

£8 

S 

B 

,1 

3 

113 

U 

1 

6 

12 

100 

21 

19 

13 

l» 

7 

34 

» 

1 
22 
12 

8.7>-'' 

J'. 
]| 

2'-; 

4       

Aoditnon 

Aitj{«Uutt ,. 

nJ 

'  ii'in. ............ 

■n.  ....,.,,...... 

\i«i,T>i»tlne.. ...... 

■    -   '    ■  into 

Jclo 

Arnn^^ #--- 

AtvIiiu*  .--.-. 

'jH *,!.-... 

Armitrasc  ............ 

^       AtAoomi   ^ 

i;,^         

[       ^m»Ud ,..,-- 

1       ^iinileTa. ............... 
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...11       _  .   ..  _     . 
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00 
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94 
11 

la 

10 

&5 

4 

7 

BIahw.  ^  1 -..»»**»**  w^- 

J...  l.i...T!                                        . 

Taylor        

HOAIIUO  ..*..«.....•.... 

TUrockmortoii ......... 

Bowie , 

1(1  ..*...........' 

TitUH 

Bn^mitt  ...••...•.... 

Tom  Gro<jH.. 

Crnxua.  ...•••.••••■•... 

Bniwn  ....I............. 

Triaitv ,,, 

BiLrloMm..  .-....--.*.., 

'II  •    .....    .. 

en 

'       Barnot.... ............. 

1        lUhlwcll 

1     ., ,,„, 

«-- 

CothoDii  ............... 

.!<».. 

C»U«kiimt. 

lit 

Cvul^TOtl.  ...•.>.*....>> 

Camp.................. 

G»«s .............. 

i^    M  ...Aae „.. 

7-- 

-^rttl  .              ^    -- 

ClioEOkao  ....•..•.*..**i 

H               '.S    I'lJII        " 
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Ca&Al5. 


Coojity* 


VifpiittM    CmtiniMiL 


4    GnraMl. 


I^DChmU. 


if  ^  GhariottA «... 
;fl  ^  CliMtxrrilold . 


^^fiand. 


irldie 

•otii  Oit7  . 


FktrfHS 

Flojd. 

FluvunoA 

n^nkUii 

Fr«d«rkk  ..... 

caiw. 

UoocliLuid..... 
l>nt  nan  «.<,.. 
Ummo 

H«iiover 

Ilttiirleo*...... 

Hffury  .♦,,...., 

1  ■        V-     bt.. 


Lauca  burffti  .....•••  •• 

MmIImmi.. 

lij|lb«ini 

MMkfaalrafgb 

Mid<ii«t»f      


KtlMl 

y«rlbtk. 

V«i!thMBpeoii 

Htttlfcaaibirlaad  < 

Kotlowu., 

OfMfw 

F**»  ..*.^......., 

l*»tnok. 

Pttu/lv*bl* 

PtlDC«  Kdwsrd... 
Prljioo  flcorj^..,. 
PHfiMAono  ,,... 


Vow 


t2 

u 

4 

Jt 
3T 
lii 

i 

;{ 
«s 

« 

81 
II 
10 
16 
ii 
7 

M 

7 

a 
1 


Clarli*....< 

CovrUU... 

Fr»aklta  .. 
OArHoia  .., 
Ill1Ui« 

Kft«»|» 


ay 

SI  P         T«t«l 

Itn        ITiit  Tiryftite. 
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Conntjt 

MoFKan.... ..•••.• 

NicboU , 

Obio.... , 

Foodleton ...«.••. 

PloflMata 

PocabootM. 

PreetOQ.., „ 

PutoAin 

KAlpigh. ,..«.. 

Kandolph 

Ritcbio 

R«Mie 

SlUBinan 

Taylor *, 

Taelier •«.,.... 

Tyler ... 

^twhnr.*. •...., 

Wsyije..- 

W«b«ter 

WetMll  -.„ 

Wirt 

Wood 

Wyoming  ,.« 

Total .... 

WiteontitL 

Adims 

AnblAnd... 

BuTilQ •«•*.. 

Bayflcld. 

Brown....  *..... .*.•.«. 

SitflaJo .....,.,.-.,.... 

Bumott^. ....•••* 

C«lam«t 

Cbtppewa .,,......,... 

Colurobia.... ,.,. 

CriLwford 

Bano 

Dodjte. 

Boor 

Dooj^Im 

Bmui,.. ......... 

£»iiGl*fro 

Florence 

Food  da  Lac *«... 

JToreot 

Gnuit 

fS^reoa 

GivcoLbIdb 

Iow»  -.-..«...-.. 

J&daiQii ,.......* 


Ko. 


13 
44 

244 

23 
104 

353 

i;t6 

44 

2-1 
170 
183 

27 
137 

$S 
21S 
177 
118 

22 
308 
111 

4rj 

7 

a,  108 


134 
97 

192 
36 

332 

152 

d5 

160 
200 
355 
320 
254 
50t 

28a 

03 

ft3 
%2 
322 

19 
3G9 

20 
C27 
347 
171 
175 
217 


Coanty. 


FijifOiuiH'^oQtiiiuod, 

Jeffomoo  .. 

(Tonesn..., 
Kenotha... 
Kowaa&eo . 
LaCroHM.. 
La  Fayette 
Langlade . . 
Lioenln .... 

Manitowoc 
Marathon.. 
MniiDotle  ............. 

MarquettQ . 
HUwaukeo 
Monroe.... 

Ooonto 

OoUl 

Oiaakeo 

Popln 

Plt?rco .- 

Polk 

Portage 

Prico  ........ 

Riwrino 

Richland  .... 

Hook 

St.  (Jroix.... 

Sank 

Sowyor 

Sbawano  .... 
SheboyK^LO... 

Taylor - 

Ti-vtopealean 
Vernon  ..-.,, 
Walworth . .. 
Waahbum.,, 
Waabi&cton . 
Waokeaba... 
WftapavA.... 
Watubara.,. 
Winnebago.. 
Wood........ 


Totid,.... 

Wfoming  TtrrHory. 


Albany  ............. 

Carbon  ............... 

Crook .«„... 

Fremont... 

Jobuaon ..., 

Lanunio 

National  Park  ReaerTa- 

tion 

Natrona. ...- 


No. 


807 
80 
8S 
38» 
181 
73 

161 
143 
«3 

ISO 
1.020 
40fi 
116 
280 

50 
102 
202 
113 
031 

52 

ler 

503 
800 
203 
ftS2 

20 

0> 
24 'U 

SI 
1C5 
311 
318  \ 

20 

03 
202 
337 
2m> 
416 
101 


Conntj. 


15>450 


Wifoming  r«r,--Cont'd. 

Sheridan.. ...... ......< 

Swoetwator 

UlnU...... 


Total. 


Toftign  eountriet. 

Afric*. ....... ....... 

AoMlralla.. 

A  o  BtHa-Hongary . . . . 

BeJi^iitm 

Berniudaa 

Braail 

BrfiiibCoIombift.... 

Canada.....^ , 

Capo  Colonj. .- 

CbiJl. 


(Uiinft 

Co4^tivRica 

Cuba 

Ocnmnrk. 

nil- .- 

Kcnrwltir ..,..., 

Krofico  ............. 

OtTmany  ,.,..,,.... 

GruAt  HxiLuin...*... 
'-'•' ila, 

u  Klo^ORl . 


■•• VLi.^. 

Intiia....... 

Italy 

JiiyUi 

LiiHiria  ................ 

MaltA 

Mauritina 

Mbx^co .--....,... 

Notbt^rlnodR , 

N«wZtfiklADd  ..-..,,... 

Norway. 

Pern 

PortDKal 

Riwaia... 

Spain. .,...., 

Sweden 

Bwltaorlftiid 

United  atatoa  of  Co- 
lombia  

Turkey 

Umi^iay 

Weat  India ..... 

Unknown 


Total. 


Xo. 


12 
12 
27 

"5? 


1 

to 
13 
It 
3 
1 
5 


5 

I 
1 
4 

11 
1 
1 

43 
435 


17 
4 
1 


10 
3 

I 

2 

1 

17 


14 

1 

a 

3 
4 
33 
06 

3 
4 
3 

27 

2,323 


A  nummary  of  Tahk  IB. 


Political  diYiaionf. 


Alabama 

AJaaka  Torri(or7  •  •  -  - 

Arisooa 

Arkaoaaa 

Callforrtla.... ........ 

Colorarlo..... 

Conoocticnt 

Dakota  Torritory 

I)0iAware ...-,,. 

Dittriet  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

G««rjrla. 

Idaho  Territory 

Illinola.... 

Indiana  — 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa. 


Ho. 


1,505 

0 

210 

31882 

Oviai 

2,247 
6,203 
4.410 
1,019 
4.197 

l,2>s« 
370 
36^605 
42.553 
710 
20^885 
20p689 


Political  dlrisiona. 


Kontncky 

LoaiMaua............. 

Maine  ................ 

Maryland..... 

Haaaachnaettfl 

Miobiiijan  ............. 

Mfnneaota  .....,.,.••. 

Miaaiftsippi 

MlMoari. ............. 

Mootaoa  Territory  ... 

Nifbraaka 

Ni^rada ,..,, 

K«w  Hanipshire...... 

Now  Jersey 

Kcw  Mexico  Territory 

New  York... 

North  Carolina .... 
Ohio 


No, 


18,764 
1,413 

15,334 
4,802 

20,273 

24,245 
8,528 
1^142 

20,807 

527 

8,538 

145 

0,680 

0,803 

340 

47«335 
1,674 

60,0^1 


Political  divialona. 


Oregon................ 

Pennavlvania •«.. 

KhodeXaUnd.. 

Sontb  Carolina 

Tenueaaee ............. . 

Texaa ..— . 

UUh  Territory.- 

Vermont 

Virjriijia  ........... — 

Washlnffton  Territory 

West  Vtrglnia 

Wisconaiu  -.....,,,,,. 
Wyotoioc  Territory... 
Foreign  conntrloa 

Grand  total....... 


Ko. 


1.507 

46,561 

2,125 

«M 
8,782 
4,180 

873 
7,l2tJ 
%T^ 
1,741 

ID,  4.'i0 

2.'j7 
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EEPORT  OF  TOE  COMMISSIOlSrER  OF  BMLEOADS,        fl 

Department  op  the  1:^terior,  I 

Office  r?  ionkr  of  Railroads, 

,  ])  .'^n,  TK  C,  Soranhcr  1,  1889. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  sUitutory  requirciDeuts  of  the  act  ere* 
titiufi  i\m  Bureau  (20  \J,  S*  8tat..  ItiU,  see.  3),  1  imve  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit  the  following  report  in  regard  to  the  Bureau  and  its  opcratiouH,  sind 
of  the  eondition  of  the  property,  business,  and  accountu  of  the  several 
railroad  eonipaniL\H  coming  under  itsgnperviaion,  whieh  have  made  suoU 
reports  to  thin  ollice  m  have  been  called  far  under  the  law. 

Several  of  the  railroad  companies  whieli  have  received  grantnof  pub* 
lie  lands  to  aid  in  the  coimtrucfion  of  their  road^s  decline  to  report  to 
this  ofUce,  for  the  reason  that  «neh  grants  were  made  b.y  the  re.speetivo 
States  m  whieh  the  roadn  are  located  and  not  by  the  Mnited  Slates,  and 
claim  that,  therefoif ,  they  do  not  come  within  the  langnage  of  the  act 
i\f  Coit-f  r.ss  c  nsihiig  thi.s  lUirean  and  defining  its  poweris.  The  point 
ioiido  !s  that  a  giant  to  a  State  for  a  railroad  ih  irot  a  grant  to  the  rail- 
road company.  The  position  taken  l>y  tiiese  companies  would  seem  to 
bo  technical  and  evaaive,  Tlie  lands  wert^  owned  by  the  United  States, 
and  were  granted  by  acta  of  CongreHs  to  the  States  for  tne  sole  purpose 
tiC  I nIhm^  ill  the  couHtruction  of  railromls-  The  companies  receivetl  the 
:  llta  of  the  grants.    The  certificat^n  iMued  by  the  General  Land 

Um..  .  n*r  tbe  land  granted,  name  the  railroads  to  whose  use  it  is  to  bo 
applied,  but  in  nome  casen  do  not  even  name  the  State,  My  constnic- 
tion  upon  thi^  clause  of  the  act  is  that  such  grant  is  a  Kubsidy  iws  con- 
templatiHl  by  the  act.  I  have  referred  the  subject  to  the  Ilonorablo 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  *  hius, 

V  I  have  called  upon  all  c<  ;  which  I  believe  to  be  lawfully 

Klider  tlu^  HUp«*r\'iMion  of  this  Kuivau  to  make  reports  to  it,  and  havu 
HfcOt  them  the  blank  forms  for  the  reports  requirexl. 
■|^  the  law  provides  that  one  of  the  duties  of  this  Bureau  is  *^  to  aad 
HBt  the  laws  relating  to  8aid  eompatiie^  are  eutbrced,'^  it  will  be  mfl 
Kity  to  certify  all  canes  of  neglect  or  refusal  under  the  law  to  the  ScM 
fctary  for  the  institution  of  i>roeeediugs  uocesBary  to  judicially  eiilbroP 
■be  forfeitures  therein  jirovided, 

■  A^  tliere  had  been  no  inspections  and  no  examinations  of  the  book^ 
Bud  accotintH  of  the  railroadn  subject  to  the  supervision  of  this  Buread 
Blade  for  Uie  cnrretit  year  exne red  by  tlds  report,  previous  to  my  af^ 
Boiutinent  as  Commissicmer  (July  17,  ISSD),  I  have  been  unable  to  make 
Kbe  re[»ort  as  full  and  complete  as  it  might  otherwise  have  been*     1 
Bhall  endeavor,  in  any  future  annual  reports  which  I  may  have  the 
^^■pr  to  makCf  to  give  a  complete  and  detailed  statement  of  the  pbyii]||| 
^^^^d  nrutncud  eondition  of  the  railroad  companies  subject  to  tliifl 

^^^PB^^  i^^)t:  been  a  prosperous  one  for  the  railroada,  eapM 

^^K^  i\w  WvhL     In  most  of  the  .agricultural  u  the  Missis* 

^^H  Valley  and  west  of  it  there  have  beensevei/  ^ si ve  years  of 

^^Bal,  and  Ju  many  sectituis  almost  total,  crop  tailnres.  Continued 
^^■llitii  ni  some  places  and  exeosHive  rains  in  others,  repeated  and 
^^vnelive  stnrnis,  .swarms  of  devouring  pests,  idl  these  have  com* 
^^^^^  ,i...?rov       i......M  fi..i  ,.i.Mip.,*|i^  of  tij(^  f^Qii^     Inevitably  follov^ 

^^^^M  come  a  genej-al  business  deprMH 
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that  of  transportation.    While  perhaps  to  the  decreaised  procfuctionoC 
cereals,  wbich  fornj  so  large  a  share  of  the  carrying;  trail e,  may  be  iiU; ' 
ut^tl  a  majority  of  the  losi^  shown,  yet  otbor  causes  hxive  bi*rii  i>oi 
in  seriousiy  shrinking  the  total  of  tho  across  earnings  of  the  raif 
Repeated  and  ruiuous  rate  wars,  destmctive  aiiko  to  the  int«i 
the  milroads  and  the  shipping  public,  have  ])revailed  to  an  al 
extent  t hronghout  the  West  in  recent  yean^.    Tho  nnparalleic d  d< 
nient  of  the  vast  resonrc4?s  of  tho  Western  States  and  Territo; 
attracted  capital  there,  and  railroads  have  opened  inviting  fields 
Tester-^.    As  a  result,  railroad  building  has  been  carried  on  far  in  ad' 
of  the  needs  of  the  country.    Parallel  lincH  and  nnprodnctivo 
have  been  constructed,  and  expensive  terminal  facilities  secured^ 
the  opening  of  nearly  every  through  line  new  complieatioi 
and  competition  has  been  stimiilat>ed  to  the  point  of  annil 
and  often  producing  ruinous  losses.    That  unwise  or  per 
jnent  subverts  legitimate  and  healthful  coiupetition  int 
and  destructive  warfare  is  not  infrequently  plainly  ap)i 
knowledge  of  this  fact  brings  no  relief  to  the  leKseuing  n 
warring  companies.    These  **  rate  wars"  are  in  many,  if  not  in 
cases  devoid  of  palliation  or  excuse,  inaugurated  without  resi 
cause,  and  vindictively  prosecuted  with  an  utter  disreganl  of  Uii 
astrous  effects  upon  the  interests  of  the  companies  eng »-' 
busiues^  public.    They  destroy  or  imperil  tho  value  of  i 
ties,  impose  unjust  bunlens  upon  the  commerce  of  com  pen  n 
prevent  stability  in  business,  and  render  the  profits  of  the  prutlucor.ii 
trader  alike  uncertain. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  claim  so  persistently  made  by  railroad  wiil 
agers  that  the  recent  losses  sustained  in  railroad  busine^g  aje  mtinl 
due  to  the  restrictive  laws  which  have  of  lato  been  en:irfcH!hTlV 
gress  and  in  many  of  the  Western  Staters.  Most  of  r 
the  regulation  of  railway  tralTic  within  the  States  h^ 
servative,  and  was  as  surely  demanded  for  the  protection  o(  lW|iri^ 
lie  against  unjust  charges  and  discrimination  In  local  tra^li*  as  vta^^ 
interstate  commerce  law  to  protect  commerce  between  tlr 

The  theory  that  the  recognized  laws  of  trade  would  ul  t 
prevail  as  to  sufficiently  regulate  the  management  of  r:i 
interest  of  the  public,  has  not  i>roven  to  be  a  correct  one. 
demonstrated  that  these  laws  have  become  practically  in 
that  it  is  necessary  to  invoke  legislation  to  supplement  t 
of  natural  laws  in  establishing  the  legitimate  rigbta  ul 
unwarranted  pretensions  of  transportation  conn 
ingly  unfortunate  situation  which  has  of  late  ji 
and  Northwest  x>rescuts  a  vivid  illustration,  an 
though  an  apparently  unheeded,  lesson  as  to  thv 
competition.    Unless  conditions  are  changed  thr< 
tinns  of  the  railway  companies,  or  by  legislative  i 
cial  relations  will  be  seriously  disturi)ed^  and  lasting  iDjuxies  loi 
upon  the  railroads  and  upon  every  department  of  trad*-. 

I  believe  that  in  many  sections  of  the  West,  coi: 
States  of  Iowa  and  Kansas,  the  mileage  of  roads  is  j: 
the  legitimate  needs  of  the  carrying  trade.    If  this  I 
of  the  investments  in  railroad  properties  there  must 
nerative  dividends,  or  the  schedules  of  ratea  be  dxe^  ^ 
ruinously  burdensome  to  traffic.    For  this  unf»v  * 
allairs  neither  tho  people  nor  the  railroml  com 
bJame.    Both  have  contributed  to  bring  it  aboat^     i  lie  p^^opU;  la< 
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pouraged  railroad  construction  wherever  it  could  be  secnred,  regardless 
Ef  existing  oecesmtieH  or  fiitnre  coinpUcatious,  and  tbe  railroad  com* 
^(ftnies  hare  been  unduly  eag^er  to  control  trade  by  building  new  linea 
and  feeders  for  established  ones  where  the  volume  of  trat^c  was  not 
sufficient  to  support  them.  This  condition  of  things  |>re8ents  a  prob- 
Bem  difficult  of  solution*  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  remedy  does  not  lie 
Bd  the  levying  of  extortionate  charges  or  the  waging  of  reckless  rat^ 
prars.  The  security  of  the  railway  system  lies  in  administering  it  with 
fcareful  respect  to  justice  and  the  public  welfare,  If  its  oppressive 
L^nd  is  laid  too  heavily  upon  the  people,  revenge  and  revolt  M'lU  be 
pure  to  follow.  If  investors  in  railroad  properties  have  expended  their 
■apital  in  the  construction  of  lines  not  demantied  by  the  present  trade, 
Khen  they  must  share  the  fate  of  all  who  invest  in  unproductive  enter 
Brises*  Relief  can  only  come  through  increased  settlement  stimulutini 
Bumness  and  developing  natural  resources. 

W  The  law  creating  this  Bureau  requires  the  Commissioner  **  to  furnish 
Ltch  irjforraatiou  to  the  several  departments  of  the  Government  in  re- 
Bard  to  tariffs  for  freight  and  passengers  as  may  be  by  them  required, 
Er  as  he  may  deem  expedient  for  the  interests  of  the  Government." 
W  The  passage  of  the  interstate  commerce  law  creating  a  Commission 
fcpressly  to  regulate  the  traffic  of  railroads  relieves  this  Bureau  from 
Bib  necessity  of  giving  information  or  making  recommendations  as  to 
^pbi.  However,  I  wish  to  make  the  general  suggestion  that  in  my 
Bpteion  the  interests  of  both  the  railroads  and  the  public  suffer  from 
BiQ  fact  that  railroad  managers  devote  their  energies  too  largely  to  tbe 
KHTtng  of  trade  from  eomjK^ting  centers,  and  do  not  sufiiciently  en< 
^^fi^e  the  development  of  local  trafElc. 

^^At  least  two  of  my  predecessors  in  office  have  recommended  the  eu-i 
Bctmeot  of  a  law  providing  for  the  funding  of  the  debts  of  the  bonde^l 
Bpd^ls.  These  recommendations  have  been  approved  by  Secretaries  of 
fie  Interior  and  Treasury  in  their  reports,  and  by  President  Cleveland 
fi  a  message  tx)  Congress.  The  questions  involved  are  serious  and  im» 
^^tanf.  :iii(l  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  some 
^Hlt  slation. 

^HKtl'--»*«*'<^ally  the  recommendations  made  by  the  officers  mentioned 
KlV6  been  embodied  in  bills  and  presented  in  Congress,  but  no  final  ac- 
Bon  has  been  had  on  them.  It  has  been  Ibund  that  the  legislation  es- 
nblishing  a  sinking  fund  and  providing  for  the  payment  of  a  certain 
Kuent  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  roads  into  it  will  not  realize  the  end 
BBpit,  the  payment  of  accruing  interest  and  the  final  extinguishment 
Brtue  debts  <lue  the  Govenimeiit.  The  plan  heretofore  i>roi>08ed  is,  in 
B|i0rt,  to  fund  tiic  wliolo  remaining  debt  and  interest  in  obligations  of 
K||JLj^uounts  auil  ^  Time  is  of  small  importance  compared 

^^Bw&urity  in  the  entof  these  matters.     Should  a  funding 

WBl  be  presented  to  f  at  the  forthcoming  or  at  any  subsequent 

KnoOt  it  should  be  r  guarded  so  as  to  protect  fully  the  interests 

^^Bt»  Government,  and  to  impose  no  unreasonable  obligations  or  undue 
^^Bships  upon  the  railroad  companies.  It  is  very  clear  to  my  judgment 
^^m  there  should  be  an  extension  of  time  and  a  reduction  in  the  rate 
^^Bte^^t.  I  am  not  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  end  sought  can  be 
^^E  attained  by  the  passage  of  a  funding  bill  pmviding  for  regular 
^^B|M|ments»  Successive  crop  failure  or  years  of  business  depres- 
^^^BBlit  render  the  companies  unable  to  meet  their  obligutioits*  Such 
^^Brr  le  the  companies  to  event- 

HBr  rnment.     It  would  bo  un« 

BttonaU'^  indeed,  to  boih  the  milrouil  companies  and  the  Government^ 
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increase  in  the  debt  which  is  allowed  priority  over  the  debt  to  the 

United  States* 

1  believe  it  to  be  extremely  desirable  tbat  the  act  creating  this  Bureau 
be  farther  amended  by  providing  that  ttie  8o*ealled  bonded  roads  trans- 
mit all  accounts  for  transportation  services  rendered  the  Gov^ernmeut, 
incUiding  the  carrying  of  the  mails,  through  this  office  to  the  proper  ac* 
coniiting  officern  of  the  Treaanry:  and  that  all  disallowances  or  differ- 
erK^e«  in  said  accounts  found  by  tlie  acconnting:  officers  upon  settlement 
reported  to  this  otfice  before  final  payment  or  allowance  of  the  same; 
nd  tbat  this  otiice  report  to  the  Treasury  Department  what  changes, 
if  any,  are  required  in  the  payment  or  disposal  of  the  moneys  so  found 
to  lie  due  the  said  comi>anies. 

It  is  impoitant  that  there  be  fioirtcbtireau  of  the  Government  in  w^  ' 
can  be  found  full  information  as  to  the  accounts  between  thebon  ^ 
railroads  and  the  United  States.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  Imi  u 
no  such  bureau.  Out  of  the  numerous  acts  aflecting  the  roads  in  ques- 
tion there  has  grown  nuieh  confuKion.  The  Post-Office,  War,  Treasury, 
and  Interior  Departments  each  have  extensive  dealings  with  these 
roads*  Bills  for  services  rendered  are  sent  for  ad^justment  to  many 
ditferent  accounting  officers,  each  acting  independently  of  the  others. 
There  are  now  millions  of  dollars  of  unsettled  bills  awaiting  final  action 
in  the  Treasury  Dep-irtment.  It  is  due  to  the  railroad  companies  that 
all  theee  account's  for  services  be  promptly  adjusted,  and  that  such  sums 
as  are  legally  their  due  be  credited  or  paid  to  them,  ft  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  (Tovernment  to  know  the  exact  condition  of  its  accounts  with 
t^  >ad  coQipanies  it  has  aided  and  whose  obligations  it  holds.    As 

;i  ai-e  rendered  at  iiresent,  it  would  be  a  vexatious  and  almost 

impu^isible  task  to  secure  such  information.  Were  all  accounts  ren« 
dered  through  this  Bureau  by  the  railroad  comi>anies,  and  the  action 
taken  by  the  accounting  othcers  reported  here,  all  of  which  might  be 
done  with  no  increased  expense,  then  the  records  of  this  Bureau  would 
at  all  timers  give  easy  access  to  any  information  that  might  be  desired 
by  Congress  or  any  of  the  Departments  of  the  Government,  in  regard 
to  the  accounts  and  indebtedness  of  the  bonded  roads. 

The  subject  of  a  uniform  system  of  accounts  has  caused  much  vexa- 
tion to  the  accounting  officers  of  the  various  railways  throughout  the 
country  for  several  years  past,  and  numerous  eflfoita  have  been  made 
looking  toward  the  adoption  of  a  standard  for  the  distribution  of 
operating  expenses. 

Many  of  the  linen  pass  through  several  States  and  Territories,  and 
the  rnilixiad  -mtMM's  of  each  Stare  have  required  a  distinctive 

report  to  be  ^1  to  them,  showing  the  operations  of  the  roiwls  on 

almost  as  many  bases  as  there  were  commissioners.  There  was  no 
uniformity  as  to  the  distribution  of  items  of  expense,  nor  as  to  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  reports  should  be  rendered.  In  addition  to  these  require- 
ments, this  Bureau,  in  1885,  adopted  a  cUiaSsification  of  operating  expenses 
which  embraced  18G  items*  as  it  was  deemed  essential  that  the  so-called 
** bonded  roads"  should  furnish  all  the  details  of  expense  connected 
with  their  operations,  but  it  applied  aho  to  those  roads  which  had  re- 
ceived aid  in  lands  only*  and  in  which  the  Goverrnnent  had  no  pecu- 
jiiiiis  interest.  Many  of  these  comiianies,  at  great  expense,  complie<l 
witii  this  requirement,  but  a  large  number  of  them  paid  no  attention 
whatever  to  this  elassitication,  and  furnished  only  such  information  as 
tlit-y  c»onsi<b*r«'d  rj(*r>^ssary,  As  it  is  customary  for  the  book-keepers  of 
this  l>uit*:iLi  tu  inalvi'  annually  a  careful  examination  of  the  books  and 
aecouiits  of  the  bonded  railroads  and  to  prepare  detailed  statemeuta  of 
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all  expenses  coDtiect^d  witli  their  operations,  it  would  appear  tlimt  llM 
I  reqniremeut  was  excessive  and  unnecessarj,  and  it  has  therefore  b&m 
'  modi  tied. 

The  luterntate  Commerce  Com niiS8i on  has  adopted  a  cla^^i^ifieatiaDof 
operating  expenses  embodying  forty-live  items  under  ton rgenunil  heftda, 
and  ha8  tixed  the  liscal  year  ending  June  30  iis  the  period  tor  whidire- 
ports  should  be  rendered*  At  a  eonfei^ence  reeently  held  m  WaaJiiaf* 
ton,  the  State  railway  commissions  also  adopted  the  same  fiscal  joirfo 
the  Jinnnal  reports  t^  be  rendered  them,  but  they  have  not  tniBj 
ado[>ted  the  same  classifieation  of  operating  expenses.  The  act  of  June 
1^,  1878,  requires  that  this  Bureau  shall,  on  the  Ist  day  of  Nove4iibcr^ 
submit  a  report  *^  on  the  comUtion  of  each  of  said  railroa<l  camtMifav, 
their  rosulH,  accounts,  and  afiairsj  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  911, 
immediately  preceding.** 

In  tbe  interest  of  uniformity,  this  Bureau  hfVS  a<l  '  e  samo  claMi- 

ficfttion  of  expenses  as  that  prescribed  by  the  aa  Oomiiietti 

Commission,  but  does  not  require  a  division  of  all  aiMsratiiig  ezpeniii 
between  the  passsenger  tralBc  and  freight  trafllc. 

The  grouping  of  the  expenses  under  the  four  headings  of  mainteliaiiet 
of  way  and  structures,  maintenance  of  equipment,  condactiog  I 
tation,  and  general  expenses,  seems  to  have  a  natural  bastei 
afford  an  idea  of  the  standard  at  which  the  |>roperty  is  maintaii 
leant  of  actual  operation,  and  the  remajning  expenses  not  direetljf  < 

pendent  upon  the  volume  of  tratlic  or  the  condition  of  the  r ^v. 

The  book-keepers  of  this  Bureau  have  fully  iuvestiga:  -ooki 

and  accounts  of  the  bonded  roads,  and  statements  are  suumiUcU 

I  with  showing  in  detail  their  earnings  and  expenses  and  geu«ral 

f  cial  condition,  including  the  amounts  due  the  Govemoieot  on  tbiir  I 

^  earnings  for  the  year  ending  with  this  report,  as  well  as  the  " 

due  on  previous  years.    As  a  rule  the  accounts  of  the  roads  are  kipl 

in  a  thoroughly  businessUke  manner.    Tbe  ofheers  of  the  roada  hJkX% 

I  cheerfully  given  free  access  to  their  books  when  requested,  famiabid 

*  all  information  a^iked  lor,  and  submitted  all  vouchers  it  was  deeln^|i 

examine.  ^^H 

UKION  PAGIFIO  EAILWAT  GOaCPAKT,  ^^M 

The  Union  PaeitlG  Railway  Company  was  formed  January  2^B^| 
by  tbe  consolidation  of  the  [Jnion  Pacific  Railroad^  the  Kaiiaas  PlB^H 
Lliailway,  and  the  Denver  Pacific  Railway  an<l  '  ^ 'otn{uiiiy^na 

[embraces  1,821. 13  miles  of  road.     It  also  cont  "■^.ir%  Jiini^tem 

tbninch  lines,  3,131.50  miles  in  length,  ma  *5iiM 

Smiles  in  the  system.    The  main  line  fi  '^t^ 

Utah,  and  a  portion  of  the  Ivansas  Division,  tu^  ^^H 

three  hundred  and  ninety-fourth  mile-iM>^t,  wii  ,^  l^^H 

iMtateowith  bonds  and  lands,  and  are  hi  '"^"^^^^^ 

Raw  with  rcj'pect  to  paying  annually  a  peiv^  .*i<.^v  *..  .«ct  v,iiuiugi|^^| 
Governtnent.  ^M 

atnti  Sfifll 

:                                               *<N..u.>,*HMr.     liic   Lmitu  otalCii  ima  (miMw 

lOT.Si;.    Thero  had  beeoi  n«pald  by  tbe  ooai* 

tauy,  la  tm                                          '  C4i^h  payment*-  ^  n  by  tba 

H>oks  of  r!!                                               thp  snm  f»f  ?!*'-  :g,  wWlfci 

imadi*  riiM^HH 

^$5K1MK»,.  ;aCi^^l 

all  cneditA  amQUUted  to  #i7^7;iO|2{H).4i.  ^^H 
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Baring  the  year  6,741  tons  of  eteel  rails  were  laid,  at  a  coRt  of 
8213,328;7C,  and  728,550  cross-ties  were  laid,  at  a  cost  of  8416,008,61. 
There  were  consumed  050^542  tons  of  (feal,  at  an  average  cost  of  $L78 
per  ton,  and  9^248J5  cords  of  wood^  at  an  average  oost  of  $2.25  per 
oord. 

The  ballast  consists  of  22.89  miles  of  stone,  18  miles  of  gravel,  4.80 
miles  of  bnrut  clay,  28.29  of  cinders,  and  the  remainder  of  earth. 

The  rolling  stock  consists  of-lST  locomotives,  443  of  which  are  equipped 
with  Westiughouse  automatic  brakes ;  a  three-fourths  interest  in  66 
PuUmau  ears ;  164  passenger  cars,  74  emigrant,  9f>  buf^f^age,  mail  and 
express,  and  12  oftiecrs'  cars,  making  a  total  of  415  cars  in  the  passen- 
ger department,  all  of  whicfi  are  equipped  with  Wcstingliouse  brakes 
and  Miller  pbtforms.  There  are  5,073  box,  1,070  stock,  1,!>29  coal,  488 
flat,  132  combination  stock,  427  refrigerator,  25  fruit,  700  furniture,  and 
204  caboose  cars,  nuiking  a  total  of  10,054  cars  in  the  freight  depart- 
ment, 8,517  of  winch  have  Wcstinghouse  automatic  brakes.  There  aro 
231  cars  used  in  road  rei)air  service.  The  equipment  owned  by  the 
American  Loan  and  Trust  Company  of  Boston  is  inchided  in  the  above. 

On  June  30, 1889,  the  company  had  rltsposed  of  13,130,414.05  acres  of 
land,  the  total  cash  receipts  from  all  sales  amounting  to  $31,325,294.90. 
There  remained  outstanding  on  iiccouut  of  time  sales  the  sum  of 
♦11,061,076,14.  The  average  price  per  acre  from  all  sales  was  $2,54  for 
the  Union  Division,  83.78  lor  the  Kansas  Division,  and  $4.20  for  the 
Denver  Division. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  more  economical  management  of  several 
of  the  principal  branch  lines  in  which  the  Union  Pacific  Eailway  Com- 
pany has  a  controHing  interest,  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Itailway,  the 
Utali  and  Northern  Kailway,  the  Utah  Central  Kailway,  the  Salt  Lako 
and  Wejstern  Railway,  the  Utah  and  Nevada  Kailway,  the  Ogden  and 
Syracuse  Railway,  the  Idaho  Central  Railway,  and  the  Kevada  Pacilic 
Railway  Companies  entered  into  an  agreement  July  27,  1889,  to  form 
and  consolidate  their  respective  organizations,  capital  stock,  railroadS| 
property,  and  franchises  of  every  nature  and  description  into  one  com- 
pany, which  shall  contirme  in  existence  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  un- 
less sooner  disincorporated,  and  which  shall  be  called  and  known  by 
the  corporate  name  of  the  *^  Oregon  Short  Line  and  Utah  Northern 
Railway  Company."  This  agreement  of  consolidation  has  been  duly 
ratified  by  a  vote  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  capital  stock  of 
each  company. 

The  raih'oad  and  its  appurtenances  was  carefully  Inspected  by  the 
engineer  in  August  last^  and  found  to  have  been  maintained  in  its 
QBual  excellent  condition.  The  details  of  all  improvements  made  dur- 
ing the  year  will  be  found  in  his  report  herewith. 

The  following  statements  show  the  financial  condition  of  the  com- 
pany June  30,  1889: 
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should  Concrr^f^s  Sinpose  such  »rbitr«rv  wnOitftnt*?  nt  re^Tt!  to  fljc«d 
paymer  ht  render  (•omplhinr'  laieiiprie- 

lieally  n   ,  It^*     Such   injwis*^  le>  ti^<MNMirj 

for  the  itovcTrtrrieDt  to  jiny  off  all  lieas  prior  lo  it»  <  •  tak6  fiofr 

eesfiion  of  the  rofuls,  a  conditiou  of  things  that  it  iK  ct. .  ...y  tleeinbh 
to  avoid. 

In  thi>  very  liinit€»d  tira©  I  have  been  able  to  J**vf*^_s  tn  the  imltjee^  I 
h»v(?  eome  to  th».*  conehision  that  the  most  t  Itin  to  be  adopCed 

is  to  grant  a  reasonable  extension  of  timej  wih.  »  iviuicpd  rate  o^^' 
©St,  and  require  the  payment  of  a  certain  percent,  of  the  firosM 
of  the  roads  to  be  iipplied  in  liquidation  of  their  inr   '^    ".^w 
Government.    TIjis  would  relieve  the  railroail  corav»;i  m  the 

barrassnient  that  might  eome  to  them  wei*e  they  »lirf 

Bums  at  stated  perio*ls.     In  times  of  businesn  doji  ir  t^ 

ceipts  were  lii^ht,  their  obligations  to  pay  would  be  c^iiTtM^piMwltaitF 
reducv*d,  while  in  prosperous  years,  when  their  business  ^a»  lariseftk; 
could  atlord  to  make  increased  payments.  In  the  businean  of  tnuvpfd^ 
tation,  as  in  other  departments  of  traile,  a  series  of  yejirs  can  be  wmtl 
depended  upon  to  bring  an  nventfie  activity  upon  which  au  intelltgiil 
estimate  may  be  safely  made.  I  believe  there  is  a  stim- /  jn^rintMintiii 
fiivor  of  making  the  plan  of  payment  ehistie  rather  tl  k 

rt^quire  that  payments  be  made  from  a  |»ercentage  *j*    ;  ..t   .,,,.,  r.4Xhir 
than  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  roads  will  avoid  many  serioQg  ocioipi* 
tiouH  in  determining  the  exivct  amounts  to  be  pairV 
comjianies  indebte<l  to  the  Government  own  or  1- 
ons  lines  and  branches  in  addition  to  those  «ubv 
meat  has  no  el  a  i  n*  upon  any  part  of  the  earninpra  *> 
lines.     The  result  is  that  traffic  may  bediv 
with  a  purpose,  from  the  aided  to  the  nonaiil 
charges  in  the  exi>ense  accounts  may  l>e  eiii 
portions  of  the  road  that  rightfully  should  be 
ed  portions.    In  either  event,  w^hether  by  di\ 
nipnlation  of  accounts,  the  same  result  follo\^ 
earnings  of  the  subsidized  lines.    The  attempt  to  cha 
of  things  would  be  met  with  many  almost  insurmouut 
both  law  and  fact. 

It  is  apparent  beyond  controversy  that  the  8ub«'''^ 
discharge  their  obbgations  to  the  Government  ai  i  : 

laws  are  wholly  iniulequate  to  secure  thepaymenr  yu 
shortly  TO  become  due.    It  is  imperative  that  Con t^ 
measure  of  rel  ief.    It  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  1  l^^  Ah  act 

I  giving  a  reasonable  extension  of  time,  reducing  >ritnflt  !• 

3  or  4  per  cent,  requiring  tit 
portation  by  the  subsidized  ^ 

I  whether  aided  or  non-aided,  should   be  iq*j*iitiu 

I  inten^'-it  or  principal  <!ue  or  to  become  due  within  I 

[the  rd;  juxihibiting  t*i     , 

deiiM  lized  companies,  tun.    s  ^i 

have  paid  aii  interest  on  its  bonded  debt  having  a  b»  i •»  thiu  •^ 

the  Government,  and  all  maturetl  indebtedn<*sH  uml  ili*  :>  <It!f 

and  payable  on  its  debt  to  the  United  States; 

of  such  a  percentage  of  the  gross  earnings  of  t  .-  ^  - 

caretui  e^stimates*  would  realize  sum^  suUioien  ^z  hit' 

and  niise  a  suiki'   -  ^-^f  that  w*ould  meet  the  ini 
their  iiiaturity.  \  companies  should  also  I' 

their  tirst^mortgiige  unmis  under  such  provisions  ai*  s\uuia  in 


hemilfoid 

mil*  wi 

ine  Oaftn* 

itn-finbi^diiid 

tt  ^nt^Jid 

r  nit 
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in<^reasi>  in  the  debt  which  is  allowed  priority  over  tb©  debt  to  the 
tJuitcHl  States. 

I  believe  it  to  be  extremely  desirable  that  the  act  creating  thi«  Bureau 

be  further  ameiKle^l  by  providing  that  tiie  so-called  bonded  rond.s  tniDs- 

p.it  .11  Of  counts  for  transportation  f^ervices  reudere<l  the  Govern  Tiiont, 

l:  tbe  carrying  of  the  mails,  through  thisoftjce  to  the  proi>er  ac- 

c^mi:m  in-  officers  of  the  Treasury ;  and  that  all  disallowauecs  or  difter- 

en  e«  ill  said  accounts  found  by  the  accounting  officers  upon  settlement 

1  1e<l  to  thisolljcc  belbreHnal  paymcut  <      "       inceof  the  ^ame; 

this  nflicc  report  to  tfte  Treasury  h  it  what  changea, 

'  vd  ill  the  payment  or  disposal  oi  the  moneys  so  found 

^1  companies. 

It  is  Hiiportaut  that  there  be  «airtff  bureau  of  the  Government  in  which 

can  be  found  full  information  as  to  the  accounts  between  the  bonded 

railroads  and  the  irnited  States,     Up  to  the  present  time  thoi^  has  been 

no  such  bureau.    Out  of  the  numerous  acts  alfecting  tlie  roads  in  ques^ 

tioii  there  has  grown  much  confusion*    The  Post-Oftlce,  War,Treasiit>, 

and   fritennr  Departments  each  have  extensive  dealings  with  tbcNo 

ro:i<ls.     i;illH  for  services  rendered  are  sent  for  adjustment  to  many 

'!  ^  accounting  oflicers,  each  acting  independently  of  the  othei*8, 

n  now  millions  of  dollars  of  unsettled  bills  awaiting  hnal  action 

nry  Dep:4rtment.    It  is  due  to  the  railroad  companies  that 

»unts  for  services  be  promptly  adjusted,  and  that  such  sums 

.  i  their  due  be  credited  or  paid  to  them.     It  is  to  the  interest 

«  lument  to  know  the  exact  condition  of  its  account^s  with 

*  .ad  companies  it  has  aided  and  whose  obligations  it  holds*    Am 

fTro  nnulfTcd  at  present,  it  would  be  a  vexatious  and  almost 

'  such  information.    Were  all  accounts  ren- 

ai  by  the  railroad  companies^  and  the  action 

the  accoufitnig  oflicers  reported  here,  all  of  which  might  be 

i  N  no  inrnsvsi'd  exi)en8e,  thcu  the  records  of  this  Bureau  would 

;  '        ^  y  access  to  any  information  that  might  be  desired 

ill  ;u*>  i)f  the  Departments  of  the  Government,  in  regard 

tM  :iii   :    1  mis  and  indebtedness  of  the  bonded  roads. 

The  Huoject  of  a  uniform  system  of  ac^*ounts  has  caused  much  vexa- 
tion to  the  accounting  oihcers  of  the  various  railways  throughout  the 
Oountr>^  for  several  years  past,  and  numerous  eflbrts  have  been  made 
liMikinL'  tiiward  the  adoption  of  a   standard  for  the  distribution  of 

riei4  f^R^s  through  several  States  and  Territories,  and 

rs  of  each  Htnte  have  recpiired  a  distinctive 

them,  showing  the  operations  of  I  he  roads  on 

^  there  were  coi  lers.      There  was  no 

<  il»utiou  uf  items  <«i       ^      st*,  nor  as  Uy  the  liscal 

<i  reports  sliouM  be  rendered,     in  addition  to  these  reqairc- 

II  r  til,  in  1885,  adopted  a  cl  asm  11  cation  of  operating  exp<*n>^t  - 

items,  as  it  was  deemed  essential  that  Mie  so< 

-.loahi  furnish  all  the  details  of  exj>eumwonni  - 

>  ion.Sj  but  it  applied  al?-'0  U)  those  roads  whieh  had  re- 

n  ni  liiuds  only,  and  iti  which  the  Government  had   uo  i  

fer*?sL     Many  of  these  companies,  at  great  expense,  coin; 
I  '  '        ^r  them  paid  no  attfiMioTi 

I  only  siu'h  information  as 

[  w     A^  >r  the  book-K  'f 

I  .aally  a  ^  on  of  the  I  I 

I    nccouiiti*  oi  the  buiiUed  raUroiMiU  «mU  ii»  prepare  detailed  stAtemeuUi  ot 
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all  expenses  connecled  with  their  operations,  it  would  appear  tltattl 
reqnireraent  was  excessive  and  unnecessary,  and  it  has  therefore  ' 
modified. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  adopted  a  t'laaaifleatioQ 
operatiDf?  expenses  embodying  forty-five  itern^  under  tbnr  general  hi 
and  has  fixed  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  as  the  period  for  whici  re- 
ports should  be  rendered.  At  a  conference  recently  held  in  Wafiiuo^- 
ton,  the  State  railway  commissions  also  adopted  the  same  fiscal  yeirbr 
the  annual  reports  to  be  rendered  them,  but  they  have  not  AniUf 
adoi)ted  the  same  classification  of  operating  expenses*  The  act  of  Jooe 
19, 1878,  requires  that  this  Bureau  shall,  on  the  1st  day  of  Noveinbef, 
submit  a  report  *' on  the  condition  of  each  of  said  railroad  compaaieai 
their  roads,  account,  and  affairs,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane 
immediately  preceding/' 

In  tlie  interest  of  uniformity,  this  Bureau  has  adopted  the  same  d 
flcation  of  expenses  as   that  prescribed  by  the  InterstiUe   Comnn 
Commission,  but  does  not  require  a  division  of  all  operating  cxpeMi 
between  the  passenger  traffic  and  freight  trathc. 

The  grouping  of  the  expenses  under  the  four  headings  of  maintenintf 
of  way  and  structures,  maintenance  of  equipment^  conductinir  n-anspor 
tation,  anil  general  expenses,  seems  to  have  a  natural   i  v :! 

afford  an  idea  of  the  standard  at  which  the  i>roperty  is  iij.,...,„.,;.u/ut 
cost  of  actual  operatiou,  and  the  remaining  expenses  not  diieeUj  de- 
pendent upon  the  volume  of  traflic  or  the  condition  of  the  pmpertj. 

The  book-keepers  of  this  Bureau  have  fully  investigated  lliehiJoli 
and  accounts  of  the  bonded  roads,  and  statements  are  submitted  l»a^ 
with  showing  in  detail  their  earnings  and  expenses  and  general  &>»- 
cial  comlitiou,  including  llie  amounts  due  the  Government  on  their lil 
earnings  for  the  year  ending  with  this  report,  avH  well  as  the  balloon 
due  on  x)revious  years.  As  a  rule  the  accounts  of  the  roiacla  m  U|t 
in  a  thoroughly  businesslike  manner.  The  officers  of  the  roada  kiit 
cheerfully  given  free  access  to  their  books  when  requested^  fomhlrr* 
all  information  asked  for,  and  submitted  all  vouchers  it  was  desiied  f 
examine. 

UNION  PAOIPIO  EAILWAY  COMPAKT. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  was  formed  January  «i,  UMl^ 
by  the  consolidation  of  the  Union  Pacific  Katlroad,  the  Kan^ad  twoM 
Eailway,  and  the  Denver  Pacific  Kailway  and  Telegraph  Comjf§aTf^ 
embraces  1,821,43  miles  of  road*    It  also  contmls  and  operate  nhitrwa 
branch  lines,  3,15L5U  miles  in  length,  makim 
miles  in  the  system.    The  main  line  from  ^ 

Utah,  and  a  portion  of  the  Kansas  Di\ision,  from  Kiin>  'Ual 

three  hundr*id  and  ninety-fourth  mile-post,  were  aided    ,  "^^tI 

States  witti  bonds  and  lands,  and  are  subject  t4^>  the  requirnoeiilslfl 
law  with  reppect  to  paying  annually  a  percentage  of  nettrnmiDfifeotM 
Goveniment.  ^  j 

The  subsidy  bonds  issued  to  this  company  to  a^^^  v»  **•=  '^'^nsmHH 
amount  to  63:3,539,51^,  the  Union  Division  havin  '^i^'^H 

and  the  Kansas  Division  86,303,000.  The  Unittn  otdLt^  uiid  pJH 
interest  thereon,  $13,161,407.82.  There  had  been  repaid  by  the  olM 
pany,  in  transportation  services  and  cash  payin  '    wmbyllj 

books  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  sum  ot  l^,  «l»kll 

made    its    liability    to   the   Government  June  mnont  M 

$51,260,792.40,    Tlie  excess  of  interest  paid  by  tl ui(^i)'^ 

all  credits  amounted  to  $17|730,280.44*  I 
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Smfenutt  and  rrpe»diittre»  of  the  Cawn  Pacific  R4iU  way  Company  for  ihiyHxr  ending  Jun6 

30.  188i». 

EnmiogB ..,. L.,-.,.- |18»  96*^,  59R.  00 

Diviilvnib  nn  8toclt«  r*t"fiM»r  ,^..,,M*'inie« 466,972.50 

Interest  on  bondafi  •■:>> , , ,„ 888,075-67 

Intcrcfit.  aniUncr^mp  1-  i*ttt»  iiivcstnient«  ..,•, 322,369,51 

Ri*cdpte  of  tilt!  lainl  U*  {nkriiutiat  ^wmI  trust  lucorao 1,401),  310,08 

MUccUuucoits  luurl  receipts ,, .,..,•.. *i0^8[>3.49 


TotAl 22, 070,  H19. 1»5 


KXrKNl>ITTJRR8. 

Operating  irxrMMix.M  and  raxes  -w. -....- ...,  811,350^706.34 

Interest  oij                   jm}^*^  bond!s  and  other  faodod  debt -.-.  ..-.  -  5, 017,  43L  00 

Interest  oil                 ^i . , ,„  5H.-1'?!jM 

Loast^s  on  mi.sL:;.:laut!onH  tnyciitmcuta •• ..*.-  i?                ' 

Protit  and  \ois^ .,, 1 

Sinkiti     ''             iuiroaifint*,  coiiipauy.,... 7 

New  »                     1 ,, A 

Newt^i              ' _.,,,..,, 2,X    ,..   .: 

ExucuJBf'f*  ot  tUe  iiUid  dopartmoiit , ,. 4Hil, .ilU,  71 

United  i5tut«»  rrnuirement , I,047,3y3.96 

Premium  on  bonds  riHloemodj  etc 21-M51, 91 

Total - „...  22, 137,*!'^.  59 

Deficit  *-. .....,.-—....-.-.. <i7.029.34 

Camjtaratlef  tiatcment  ttf  th^i  financial  condition  of  ih«  Uniot*  Pacific  Railway  Company 

June  30,  lt^*-i8»l. 
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Tli<*  company  c!n?ms,  its  ita  general  ba!!!nr**»-Mi^f,  credit  for 
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Company  for  the  runnin«2:  of  Pullman  cars  were  not  liable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  "Jo  per  cent,  to  the  Govern  men  t.  The  contention  made  by  the 
railway  coio|»auy  as  to  the  Omaha  bridfj^e  earnings  was  that  the  bridge 
formed  no  psirt  of  the  aided  line,  and  that  under  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  the  net  eariiing:^  from  which  a  percentage  was  required  by  the 
laws  to  be  paid  to  the  Government  was  limited  to  earnings  **  derived 
from  the  aided  roads  or  aided  portion  of  a  company's  road  without  in- 
eluding  the  e;irninga  of  tbe  non-aided  parts."  The  railway  company 
received  no  bonds  Irom  the  Government  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
the  Omaha  bridge-  The  company,  in  a  brief  presented  to  the  Honora- 
ble Secretary  of  the  IiUerior,  to  whom  the  matters  in  controversy  had 
been  referred  by  the  CommissJoner,  cited  decisions  of  both  the  Court 
of  Claims  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  the  ctlect 
that  the  percentages  collected  by  the  United  States  are  to  be  collected 
from  the  net  earnings  of  the  oiiled  lines,  and,  in  the  language  of  the 
court,  *'have  no  connection  with  any  additional  roads  and  business 
which  the  companies  mnj  have  undertaken^  but  in  regard  to  which  no 
aid  was  received.'' 

It  appears  that  the  original  statute  under  which  the  bridge  was  built, 
together  with  the  order  of  the  President  designating  the  eastern  ter- 
minus, required  the  main  line  to  be  constructed  from  a  point  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Missouri  Kiver,  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  decided  that  the  bridge  is  a  part  of  the  railroad,  and 
that  the  company  is  bound  to  operate  and  run  the  whole  road,  includ- 
iug  the  bridge,  as  one  connected  and  continuous  line,  by  virtue  of  the 
provisions  of  the  original  act.  The  bridge  may  not  have  received  direct 
aid,  but  it  forms  a  part  of  the  aided  line. 

In  his  letter  to  the  president  of  the  Union  Pacitic  Railway  Company, 
under  date  of  November  19,  188C,  the  Honorable  Secretary  says : 

It  caD  not  be  conceived  that  it  was  tho  intentioti  of  Congrtias  in  this  pioviBioti  to 
permit  tbe  tcnuinal  expressly  prescribed  t^  tboroad  wbicli  it  tbua  cteatetl  to  bo  \ei% 
jh  tliu  event  of  a  foreclosure,  io  the  haiuis  of  other  owners  to  cnt  off  the  advantiigea 
which  beloDfj  to  tbo  road.  EsjicciaUy  important  most  this  oastL*rn  terminal  have 
been  rcyardeiJ,  since  it  was  lixed  upon  tho  eastern  hjiuk  of  the  Misisouri  River,  evi- 
doDtJy  bccatiae  the  railroad  croasinu  of  that  atreara  was  au  essential  featui'^  of  the 
great  overland  national  hiphway  projected. 

Tbe  distinction  contained  in  the  case  of  tbo  United  States  w,  tb©  Cotitrftl  Paeiflo 
Railroad  Company,  referred  t-o  by  you,  apppars  to  bo  between  tbe  **  original  roail " 
mentioned  in  rhe  act  of  Congress  and  such  other  roads  as  thoHamiMiompany  acqnirod 
in  addition  to  the  original  road;  and  not  that  any  part  of  the  oritrma!  road  reqnired 
to  bo  bnilt  by  the  act  of  Congress  shoubi  be  excepted  from  the  operution  of  the  niort- 
fpage,  of  the  obligation  to  carry  tbe  inail^^,  etc,  and  apply  the  eompensAtiou  to  tbo 
payment  of  the  bonds  and  interest. 

i  think,  without  presenting'  other  argument*, the  simple  laiaguago  of  tbe  statute 
witb  its  binding  iutcrprctatjond  by  tbo  conrt  leaves  no  opportunity  forqiie»tion. 

Under  this  ralin^»  in  computing  th©  amonnt  due  from  t(n^  railway 
company  to  the  Govermneni  on  its  net  earnings,  1  haviMn<^]tided  25  per 
C43nt*  of  the  earnings  of  the  Omaha  Brid^a%  after  iledin-tiu^  liom  tiueh 
earninijs  the  necessary  expenses  actually  ]>atd  within  the  year  in  oper- 
ating the  same  and  keepin»j  it  in  a  state  of  repair. 

In  the  matter  of  the  rnnninjx  of  Piilhnan  cars  the  railway  company 
claimed  that  it  was  an  ** additional  business^  outride  of  tbe  oidinary 
business  of  operatinfj  the  road,  and  as  the  Government  csontrihuted 
nothing  towards  the  capital  invested  under  the  Pullman  contract,  it  was 
therefore  not  entitled  to  a  iierceuta;ie  of  the  ni^t  earninprs  of  tbe  Pnll- 
man  cars*  This  view  of  the  case  does  not  seem  to  be  a  correct  one  and 
18  not  i^ustained.  It  is  heUi  that  w batever  gainn  arise  from  the  use  of 
the  railroad  properly  eqaippe<l  to  perform  tbo  bumness  demanded  of 
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Tlie  company  claims,  m  its  general  balawc^-sheet,  cretlit  for  _ 

rendered  to  the  Government  amoantiui?  to  8-'5,857,5tl0.f>0,  liat  Uhi  f* 
io^ving  statement  compiled  from  reports  farnisbed  by  the  Treaauiy  Ike* 
partment  of  settled  accounts  and  mouey  paid  into  the  Treasury  to  J tm« 
ao^  1889,  shows  a  difference  of  |42a,4i2.21,  as  follows:  ^m 

TrflDsportAtion  applied  to  iuiereat  QCcoQnt. $15, 693, 865. 43  ^H 

C&bh  paymeQlB  applied  to  interest  account. 438,  lOD.Sd  ^^ 

Total  interest,  account llH^lS^mi     | 

Transporfiitloti  appHe»l  to  sinking  fuud, .,*,,, .......       •  II 

Ca#h  pavnif^titft  ap])licd  to  sinkiD^  fund J.  v  lit 

Aecumulftieil  i u toreftt  on  aiuking-f and  in vostuteata . , ,      1 ,  *^  16,  ;»*  ;i,  48 

Total  eiuking-fund  account ...   9,S 

Total  crc^dits  to  June  30,  19S9,.... ... ,... 2$»cnjf7.1 

Amount  of  credits  clnimed  by  conipmiy. .-., , SS^^.SO^fll 

BitfiJreDce ,.         49di,l 


Comparative  giatement  of  tkt  eaminijiaud  erpemc^  qf  iht  Unian  Padfio  Bailw^  Cmfttf* 


Yenr  emcllofir 
Judo  3(V  1880. 


June  HOt  1&S8. 


Dl&rtem 


loAf^aae  or 


EASXIXGS. 

PaMPiis«t ,.. 

Freifiht.-,. — 

Mnil-. 

Evfirif.'tii 

MiBcelkneous , 

Total 

r^iidnclinc:  tranaportfttlou 

MnJnCit'itAncf?  of  vray 

Motive  pow4*r 

llaMitt^tiiiDrie of  ears ............... 

GcJUt^nd  ejLpenMiA  iLod  taxeA 

Total .. 

Net  e«mlDg9 

Aroniffo  milci  opora  ted 

BArofnj^s  p^r  tnne 

£xpcnt»ra  peirmilo... 

Net  MmiiieB  per  fnilo 

PeroentAge  of  ezpenaeii  to  earologB  . . . 


14, 40e,  812,30 
l2,841»,9g3:(Nt 

481,107.75 
«07.  MO.  40 


13,7UO,4M.OQ 
K34. 307, 13 
tm,  397. 00 
303,941.22 


IkeenNMO  . 


Deet«»a«  . 

IjicroMo ., 


*SS8 

stss 


18,  M2. 59a  00 


30.0Oa,O#Jl43 


D««T«AM  . 


3,54fi,43S.«S 

:i«63flsO»L40 
],  lPa.32a.47 
1,105,743.311 


1.  • 

1,  ICii.  iXi,  70  , 


1  nc 

TTicrf««« ! 


ii»crMfcM>  . 


l,«32.U 


|IOi,406.8a 
<t,2m42 


4,177.4C 


J>^tU,U.69  ,   I><. 


5D.  m 


45.  S8  i 


Ko  cash  payments  have  been  made  by  the  Union  Pactih»^ 
Company  since  December  4,  188G,  at  wliich  time  there  WiW 
with  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  St^ites  at  Botitaii(l 
the  sum  of  $155,246.59,  being  the  cash  bahmce  iifcpRsnrv  Ui  m 
the  percentage  of  net  earnings  due  tiie  Govern ' 

In  1886  there  was  a  controversy  between  tbe  i 
Company  and  the  Commissioner  of  Kailroudti  . 
fully  due  the  Government  under  the  laws.    It  u\-.>  vi.u  i 
way  company  that  certiiin  of  its  net  earnings  derived  i 
tions  of  the  Omaha  bridge  and  from  a  contract  ipritb  tbe  i 
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f  'ompatiy  for  the  runtiin^j:  of  Fnllman  csars  were  not  liable  to  the  pay- 
n  uf  2*»  iH*r  cont.  to  the  Govprumetit»  The  coiiteiitioD  made  by  the 
1  way  comimuy  us  to  the  Omaha  bridge  earnings  was  that  the  bridge 
lbrnie4  do  piirt  of  tho  aided  line,  and  that  under  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  the  net  earnings  from  which  a  percentage  was  required  by  the 
laws  to  be  paid  to  the  Gorernnuiut  was  limited  to  earnings  '*  derived 
from  the  aided  roads  or  aided  pgrtion  of  a  company's  road  without  in- 
chiding  the  earnings  ol  the  non-aided  parts.''  The  railway  company 
rt^ix'ived  no  bonds  irom  the  Governna'Ut  to  aid  in  the  constjuctiou  of 
lUv  Omaha  bridge.  The  company,  in  a  brief  presented  to  the  Honora- 
ble Secretiiry  of  the  Ii\teriar^  to  whom  the  matters  iu  controversy  had 
been  referred  by  the  (Jornmissioner,  cited  decisions  of  both  the  Court 
of  Claiai8  and  of  thcSui>rt^nie  Court  of  the  Unite<l  SUtcs  to  the  effect 
that  the  percentages  collected  by  tlje  Unit«d  States  are  to  be  collected 
from  the  net  earnings  of  the  aiiled  lines,  and,  in  the  language  of  the 
coiirt,  **have  no  connection  with  any  additional  I'oads  and  business 
which  the  companies  may  have  undertaken,  but  in  regard  to  which  no 
aid  was  received.*' 

It  appears  that  the  original  statute  under  which  the  bridge  was  built, 
trir^Mther  with  the  order  of  the  President  designating  the  eastern  ter- 
is,  required  the  main  line  to  be  constructed  from  a  point  on  the 
»  .1  ieni  bank  of  the  Missouri  Eiver,  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  the  Su- 
jireme  Court  have  decided  that  the  bridge  is  a  part  of  the  railroad,  ami 
that  the  company  is  bound  to  operate  and  run  the  whole  road,  includ- 
ing the  bridge,  as  one  connected  and  continuous  line,  by  virtue  of  the 
y  Jis  of  the  original  act.    The  bridge  may  not  have  received  direct 

;.  it  forms  a  part  of  the  aided  line. 

Ill  his  letter  to  the  president  of  the  Union  Paeitic  Railway  Company, 
tinder  date  of  November  10,  1S8G,  the  Ilonorable  Secretary  says : 

li  c&ti  not  bo  conceiYOd  that  it  waa  the  iniontioii  of  Congre^  in  this  firoTision  to 

j)r^-"  **     ^  rTrnnrtl  expressly  - —  -  V    I  to  tliproad  which  it  thna  croiitcd  to  bo  li'tt, 

J  i  foreclosare,  i  hU  t>f  otlier  own«rM  to  cut  oft'  ihn  aiIvant»|h£Bi» 

lo  tlio  road.     I    ,  .,  tiiiportant  iruisl  this  caatero  tertniuul   base 

Hioce  il  waa  ijxed  upon  tbo  e;i.*<teri]  biitik  of  the  Ml^ouri  Rivur,  evt* 

fltf^  rfkUroftfl  f^rossing  of  tli.it  ^trtsjim  v^oJi  aa  CHsutttial  fcutiir^  of  the 

p  vay  project eil, 

1  tlu^  ca.Ha  of  tbo  United  Stutes  rw,  tlio  Contra)  Paeitlo 

].  >  by  yoi!^  appi*Ar«  to  be  biit^^  "••  *' r ;..;..  ,i  ..,..»  •» 

:    .  '-m  and  ttiicb  other  rouds  as  t]i 

jjj  uiiilT      i  r  1  I;  and  not  that  ails' part  of  f'  .  ' 

r  b«  btuli  by  ihn  nvi  ut  CtHi^;rejia  nboatd  be  oxcept«d  frum  thu  opcnitujii  oi  tlit^  tiioi  I- 

f",  of  tbo  obllrTTition  tn  ojirry  the  iiiail%  etc,^  and  ftj>ply  this  compoUAatioa  to  tbo 

r  Ar;^nmcnt.M,  tbo  aimpb?  langiia<;a  of  tUo  stninta 
.« -..^  .  *.^  .J.. .,  ,.   ...^  .,>  tbo  eonrt  lcavi»«  DO  opportunity  foi  qucition. 

nder  this  ruling,  in  computing  the  amount  due  from  tte  railway 

^eompany  to  the  (Joveruuient  on  its  not  earnings,  1  havr  int^huled  25  fn^r 

Tit,  of  the  earnings  of  the  Omaha  lJrid;rc,  after  deducting  ivom  such 

the  necessary  expenses  actually  paid  vvithtu  the  year  in  oper* 

♦^  same  and  keeping  it  in  a  state  of  rc[>air. 

Tuatter  of  the  rutining  of  rullnuin  cars  the  milway  cotnpany 

that  it  was  an  ** additional  business"  outsid«*  of  tlic  oidlnary 

of  operating  the  road,  and  as  the  Goverrunerit  c<mtributed 

towards  the  capital  iuve>tted  under  tlje  Piithruin  contracr,,  it  was 

•    not  entitled  to  a  percentaize  of  the  net  earnings  of  tlie  Pnll 

L^.    This  view  of  the  case  does  not  seem  ti*  be  a  correct  one  and 
:5tained»     It  is  liehi  that  wluitever  gains  arise  from  the  use  of 
^"t:  rpulroad  [uoperly  equippetl  to  perform  tlio  bustueass  demanded  of 
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it  are  tbe  g^iuB  of  ordinary  railroad  operation^  and  tlmf  fhor^  f*^n  \^m 

excH'ptiouij  raatle  in  case  of  the  earnings  derived   r 
paid  for  Bleeping  bertha  in  the  Pullman  car8  run  \\ 
pany*    In  computing  the  amount  due  from  the  company   l 
eluded  all  earnings  from  sleeping  <!ars,  allowing  credit  (or  of 
espeuses  (which  appear  in  the  general  expense  account)  and  for 
amount  in  rested  in  ihe  purchase  of  the  cars,  the  same  as  credit  id  giT 
for  the  amounts  invested  in  the  purchase  of  ordinary  rolliug-tftuck  «i 
equipment. 

The  sum  of  $2,102,582.30,  claimed  to  have  been  expended  for  i 
equipment  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  188H,  has  been 
eluded  as  not  being  a  proper  deduction  under  section  1  of  theaotof 
May  7, 1878,  ' 

In  order  to  providti  for  the  large  amount  of  new  eqitipment^  haiht 
tive  [)0wer  and  cars,  which  wa^  necessary  t^  ac' 
increasing  traffic,  the  company  issued  its  obli 
trust  covering  the  equipment  thus  purchased*    ilii  j^ 

pear  in  the  general  balance  sbeet  of  the  company  a.s  i  j 

are  described  as  ** equipment  trust  bonds."    Ju  tlieir 
Bureau  this  equipment  is  described  as  "not  owned.** 
states  that  it  is  owned  by  the  American  Loan  and  'l 
Boston,  as  trustee.    As  the  company  hjis  not  actii.u.^ 
money,  but  merely  given  it^  obligations  payable  ot  i>  \ 
years},  and  as  the  equipment  is  not  owned,  the  sum 
to  has  been  excluded  as  not  being  a  *' necessary  eJtp^ii    uini  y] 
within  the  year  in  operating  the  same  and  keeping  tiie  sam«  tu  tti 
of  repair.^  "^ 

Under  the  terms  of  the  indenture  a  sum  equal  to  ooe-tc     ' 
outstanding  equipment  trust-bonds  is  f>aynl»)i^  i»»  *'im?h  yihn 
has  therefore  been  allowed  for  bonds  rcdeemi 
ing  to  87IjOOO,  and   the  further  sum  of  ^ 
corresponding  period  as   int>e-rest  on  the  • 
character,  both  items  being  distributed  bei 
aided  portions  of  the  road  on  the  basis  of  revenue  tniin-miles| 
the  company  retires  this  indebtedness  due  credit  will  be  aUo« 
each  year  for  the  bonds  so  redeemed* 

No  demand  having  been  made  by  my  pre*i+*^""^^-'^^  ^^*^  ^^«  » 
by  the  company  of  amounts  found  due  for 
and  on  account  of  the  ditrerences  which  ha^ 
1  have  caused  the  accounts  tor  those  years  :  d 

credits  allowed.  The  following  statements  siu>\\  mo  iuv\> 
be  due  for  the  years  1886,  1887,  and  1888,  un<ier  my  tnr 
the  act  of  May  7, 1878,  with  respect  to  the  ri*  .  l:3c^  . 

paid  in  operating  the  road  and  keeping  it  in  .L^pnir. 


SiatemaU  of  the  amounts  due  the  UniUd  iitaUa  hj  the  Uniim  PatiMe  Raiht^* 
for  the  year  ending  Deeembir  3K  1)5S0|  under  ih^  <Ki  of  Ma§  7,  W- 

mnoK  Divtstoir. 

Uaited  States : 

FMsenger -..-..--- ^^»3CT.4I 

Freight lJ5,Uli,y7 

Mail..... * 460,t;i'Aei 

Kxprosa •..»•>•««••• 743^f? 

Telegraph •* ITH.^ 
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Qommercial , 

Passenger , ;i.57L;i:i\4l 

Sleepin«(  cars* .., ,.„, 107.834.02 

Extrii  baggage.. 5 ♦    ""'     -^ 

Freiijbt , .--...- 7,  T 

Company  freight n/ 

Exprcaa ,,  31ti,  bj^y.  ;i5 

Telegraph 2,059.15 

MisceUAneons m'>,  1>9<5.  (hi 


^11,409, 689.  W 
Total  earnings.^ 12,18U,U3a20 

KXFKKAfiS. 


m    Condncimg  transportation „,,. ....  1, Cor>, ^21 , W 

¥    Mainteuanceof  way • --, ••^.•.....  l,:j*i2,H(Hi.  07 

r      Motive  power -.,...-.-•  2,  llri,470.:i7 

Maintermnce  of  cqoiptnont.-. ^. «««»». •%»«••  <»7.'J, ??Im . iU 

General  oxpoDsea  and  taxes .-,•-,-..«......  1#  134,:J8G.t^2 

Total  operating  expenses , 6.  H^A .  ^^}X  V\ 

lutereatou  first  mortgage  bonds  .„.,,... l,t>33,71<'.  00 

New  oonstrnc tion r>4 1 .  HUh.  *20 

New  etinipinentt , 071.759.  l3 


Total  expenses  underact  of  May  7, 1878 * .. 5>,705, 160,40 

Net  earnings.. ti»474,  H77,7l 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  equals , ; Uiy,  71ti.43 

DU«  TlUt  1»IC1TEI>  8TATB3. 

One-half  Government  transportation  a«  above $Mi\  174, 13 

Five  per  cent  uf  net  earnings - 12J,  74y.tt9 


To  credit  of  bond  atid  interest  aceonnt . 


One-half  Gorernuient  transportation  as  above. 
Toeredit  of  sinking  fand  account 


Total  for  the  year. 


KANSAS  DIViaiON--Al»BD  nOAI>. 


4(i3,  :H8.  i$2 

:M(M74.t4 
'WK  174. 14 

S04.tm.l6 


Uaitod  Btates: 

Pa8a<?nger. 

Freight 

Mail 

Express... 


S5.830.<55 
lU,74'i-% 

68,781.29 
101.70 


Coaimeroial: 

PaiWienger .- ....-.,  1,017.1572.25 

Sk^i^piug-carst - .-... ••••«...         18,538.50 

Extra  baggage.- , ll,8(H.8l 

Freight. 2,7(iU,2Ga'J0 

Company  freight 73,41<Kr»3 

Exprt^ss*  ., ...-,.,.. -        K2.09H.37 

MidceUaoeooa ••••. 34t95i^.  52 


$80,456.60 


4.0a7»775.88 


Total  earnings - 4>093»23«.48 

nti..rH.ifi*^i^   on   iho  bfi«ia  ai    Hle<?ping'Car  mileage,   being  54.27  per  ennt,   of 
lie  frotii  w"  la, 

Htnrj  of  >,  being  54.27  per  cent,  of  $423^000  expended  for 

st  in  cerUiii  Pullman  alceping-cars,  apportioned  on  bads  of 


a 

el' 

;  A  p(>n r  1 1 o t j<  < u>j )  t  MO  basis  ofaleeping-car  mileage,  being 0.34  XMsr  cent,  of  tl98,669.14t 
mcoino  fii>m  aleeping-cars. 
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BXFKKSKS. 

Condnct|Dg  transportation S^^O,  402.36 

Maintenance  of  way 48^,358.64 

Motive  power bf^,lZ^70 

Maintenance  of  cars 1U8,  :{88.GU 

General  expenses  and  taxes 315,564.61 

Total  operating  expenses 2, 121,^>4.00 

Now  construction 19,317.92 

New  equipment* 208,339.66 

Total  expenses  under  act  of  18G4 $2,349,51158 

Net  earnings I,743,m90 

T 

Five  per  cent,  of  net  earnings e7,l*.fl5 

DUJS  THE  UiriTKD  STATES. 

Five  percent,  of  not  earnings 81,136.(6 

One-half  Gk) vernment  transportation  as  above 42,7&99 

Total 129,91iS 

DUB  FBOX  TUB  VmOJS  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COyPAXT. 

On  account  of  Union  Division 804,0^11 

On  account  of  Kansas  Division 12tf,9Rl> 

Total 934,fl«La 


Statement  of  the  amounts  due  the  United  States  by  the  Union  Padfio  Hailwajf  Cemfssf 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1887,  under  the  act  of  May  7,  1878, 

UNION  DIVISION. 
EABMIKGS. 

United  States: 

Passenger 150,538.21 

Kxtra  baggage 1,179.33 

Freight 90,5:U.09 

Mail 485,240.62 

Express 434.71 

: «e27,»« 

Commercial : 

Passenger 2,758,581.16 

Sleeping-cars  t 102,361.14 

Extra  baggage , 48,182.86 

Freight 9,146,6(56.45 

Company  freight 339,733.84 

Express 332.272.65 

Miscellaneous 142,035.29  _- 

12,8».»f 

Total  earnings la^tfTil** 

BXPBXSB8. 

Condnoting transportation 1,769,765.43 

Maintenance  of  way 1,081,110.40 

Motive  power 2,370,364.84 

Maintenance  of  cars 699,875.49 

General  expenses  and  taxes 1,222,867.84 

Total  operating  expenses 7,143,984.00 ^ 

*  Including  the  sum  of  $39,508.20,  being  9.31  per  cent,  of  $423,000,  ttM^^ 
'  ft  three-fourths  interest  in  certain  Pnllniun  sleep! ng-earSy  ftpporttoiMd  caW' 
•leepiug-cnr  niilenge.  . 

t  Apportioned  on  thebasis  of  sleeping-car  milca;£o,  bclog  53.09  per  ceiii.of|QM 
income  from  sleepiug-cara. 
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_  ttoreafe  oo  firet-mortgago  boiida. .$1,633,740.00 

Kcw  coDStnicUon  •.--•- - 470, 16L77 

New  cqnipmeot -. 157,507,49 

•  Totalexpcnsesunderactof  May  7,  1878.. $9, 405, 393. *2G 

NetearniDga... ,. 4,092,367.09 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  net  earnings,*,, 1,02:1, 091. 77 

PUB  Tits  IfKtTXD  ftTATSa. 

One-balf  GoTemment  transportation^  oa  above. |313, 963. 48 

Five  per  cent,  of  net  earnings , 204,618.35 

To  credit  of  bond  and  interest  account -.-.,..* $ol8,  581. 83 

Ono-half  Government  transportatiou,  us  above 313,963.48 

Caeh  payment  under  section  4,  act  of  May  7,  1878 190, 546. 46 

To  credit  of  sinking-fiLud  account 504,509,94 

Total  for  the  year..,. , ,>    1,023,091.77 

KANSAS  DIYIStOX— AIDED  ROAD. 

BA&HTMaa. 

United  States ; 

Paeaenger  ,,, $4,612.92 

Freight , 5,501,75 

Mail , 79,745:54 

Express 139.86 

Telegraph 25.32 

590  025.39 

Commercial: 

Passenger .•• 1,201,284.30 

Sleeping  cars'* „. 22,<>59.00 

Extra  baggage......,...*..,*. ...^ 12,957.38 

Fruigbt,; 2.541,107.45 

Company  freight 109,422.12 

Express 104,1H9.80 

Telegraph , 3,354,37 

Miscellaneous.. 60,8t»0*87 

4, 055, 856. 29 

ToUl  earnings ,. 4,145.880.68 

Condoctiog  transportation 537,075*40 

Maintenance  of  way 269,030,17 

Motive  powiir 000,339.37 

Maintenance  of  equipment  .^ 'ilH,  04t>.  02 

General  expeuses  and  taxes. _., 370, 141.97 

Total  operating  expenses 2,000,032.93 

New  construction , , ..,        49,352,07 

New  equipment 43, 191,00 

Total  expenses 2,093,170,^0 

Net  earnings 2,052,704,08 

Five  per  cent,  of  net  earnings  under  act  of  Jaly  2,  1804, 102,635.20 

ntm  Tim  tJXiTitn  statu. 

One-half  GoTernment  transportation,  aa  above-... 45,012.70 

Five  percent,  of  net  earnings , ..-.. ,.,       102,635.i:O 

Total  for  the  year 147,647.90 

•Apportioned    on   the  basis  of  sleeping-car  mileag**,   being  11.23  i>or  cent,   of 
$192^806.82  income  from  sleeping-can. 
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DUB  TBOM  THS  UVIOV  PACmO  &AILWAT  OOMTAMT, 

Od  account  of  Union  Division $l,O23,09L77 

On  account  of  Kanaas  Diviaion 147,617.91 

Total 1,170,739.67 

Siaiement  of  ihe  amounts  due  the  Untied  SUkiet  hy  the  Union  Pad/ic  BaUfray  Comp^mgfw 
ike  year  ending  Deoember  31,  1888,  under  the  act  of  May  7,  1876. 

UNION  DIV16IOH. 
BABXnOS. 

United  States : 

Passicnger w t91>224.32 

KsEtra  baggage 173.28 

Freight 97,596.S3 

Mail 487,184.55 

Express 292.61 

Telegraph 344.14 

•676,805.43 

Commercial: 

Passenger 2,885,257.94 

Sleeping-cars* Wi,7r>5.02 

Extra  baggage 47,ri91.25 

Freight 10,238,513.05 

Company  freight 241,714. 98 

Express 325,265.80 

Miscellaneous 143,664.08 

13,964,762.12 

Total  earnings.... 14,641,567.55 

KXrUSBS. 

Conducting  transportation 2.613.511.90 

Maintenance  of  way -- 1, 101,741. 17 

Motive  power 2,^^,35?7.81 

Maintenance  of  e«inipment UIC,1>40.07 

General  expenses  and  taxes ^JG,  e51.47 

Total  operating  exi>ensos 8,433.4:50.42 

Intcrcbt  on  first -niort;;age  bonds H>33,  T4« ».  (X» 

New  construction 2r>4,791.39 

New  etinipmcnt  t r36,270.i>o 

Total  expenses  under  act  of  May  7,  1?*7S 1«>,  44S.240.76 

Net  earnings 4,U>3,3iSL:9 

Twenty-live  per  cent,  of  net  earnings 1.04tf,331.TC 

la'R  Tits  UXITXD  6TAT1&. 

One-half  Government  transportation,  as  above $3^5,402.72 

Five  per  etut.  of  net  i-amiDfrs 2<R»,  1^.34 

To  cixulit  of  lH>ud  and  interest  account    54*,Ot5*.06 


•Ap|>ortionetl  on  the  basis  t»f  ^leeping-carmikage,  being 52.S8  per  cent.of  $15d,4;?5.;j7, 
income  from  sleeping-cars. 

tTho  total  amount  charged  by  the  company  as  additions  to  rolling  MiKk  daring 
the  ye.ir  amounted  to  ?''C.l»'*J.^7t>.6T.  but  $2,l«»'i,r»'^i.:k>  thtrtof.  covered  by  tm«t-eqai»- 
ment  l*onds,  has  Unn  «:i<alIowe«l,  which  leaver  the  som  of  f60.294.37  as  profkrnj 
chargeaMt-  under  iV:>  iieail.  The  eompaiiy  is  cnxiit*^  with  f71,i«10  f«ir  e<)aipBcat 
t'ust  KmuIs,  rtsutir.od  t'.nnng  the  year;  als«>  vritb  f4o,76S.."«0  interest,  paid  aoriaf 
the  >anie  peruM  on  outstanding  Inmds  of  this  character:  making  ft  total  credit  oc 
IITT.DNV'C.  T^hiil;  !..«>  )h^i.  distributed  on  the  basis  of  reTcaoe  train  mileftge^  tk* 
proiH)r:it>u  lor  this  divJMon  being  71.32  i>er  cent. 
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One-half  Governmout  transportation,  aa  above $^38, 402. 71 

Cash  payment  under  section  4,  act  of  May  7,  1878 161, 859. 93 

To  credit  of  sinking-fund  account $500,262.64 

Total  for  the  year 1,048,331.70 

KANSAS  DIVISION— AIDED  ROAD. 
KABNIMGS. 

United  States: 

Passenger $8,470.27 

Freight 7,2:^4.11 

Mail 80,522.39 

Express 42.68 

Telegraph 31.50 

$96,300.95 

Commercial : 

Passenger 994,018.83 

Sleeping  cars  • 23,270.94 

Extra  baggage 11,781.71 

Freight 1,844.16-2.45 

Company  freight 177,093.43 

Express 83,883.41 

Miscellaneous 98,064.33 

3.232,276.10 

Total  earnings 3,328,576.05 

EXPENSES. 

Conducting  transportation 586,064.11 

Maintenance  of  way 371,115.49 

Motive  power 568,189.27 

Maintenance  of  cars 225,741.17 

Gteneral  expenses  and  taxes • 200,875.39 

Total  operating  expenses 1,951,985.43 

New  construction 6,842.54 

New  equipmentt 28,364.51 

Total  expenses  under  act  of  July  2,  1864 1,987,192.48 

Net  earnings 1,341,383.57 

Five  per  cent,  of  net  earnings 67,069.18 


DUB  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

One-half  Government  transportation,  as  above 48, 150. 48 

Five  per  cent,  of  net  earnings 67.069.18 

Total ;» 115,219.66 

DUK  FBOM  THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COIIPANT. 

On  account  of  Union  Division 1,048,331.70 

On  account  of  Kansas  Division 115,219.66 

Total  for  the  year 1.163,551.36 

•  Apportioned  on  the  basis  of  sleeping-carmileage,  being  14.87  per  cent,  of  $156,495.87, 
income  from  sleeping  cars. 

t  Apportioned  on  th«  basis  of  revenue  train  mileage,  being  16.02  per  cent,  of 
$177,056.87  expended  for  new  equipment,  etc.  See  note  to  statement  for  the  Union 
Division. 


By  apltlcil  ncco 

tod  luoiifyn  r 

Account  o: 

AccoiMii  r,['    • 

Accuunr  itt 
_Accoiitit.  «i 
~  leoounr.  of 
f-Actrowulot   . 

Accottnt  or  K 

Acconnt  of  braocli  Uqm  for  th?  yciif  1688 


Balance  dne  the  United  Stiitea  In  etMh,  p»yaibl9  to  bond 
mid  inlL^  rest  nccouuL. 


In  the  recapitalfitiou  of  amoiintd  due,  immediately  precedbf,  ifc*^ 
compaDj  is  allowed  credit  for  all  ocGoaiit^  tor  trariHporr  *- 
rendered  during  the  years  I88G,  18S7,  and  ISSS,  which 
jii.sted  and  the  nioucya  covered  into  tho  Treasnry.     I 
these  accounts,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Treasury  Dt-; 
one-half  of  the  amount  for  services  rendered  on  ih^  uiii  ■^*  i 

credit  of  the  bond  and  interest  account,  and  one-half  to  r)i  foo 

as  required  by  section  2  of  the  act  of  May  7,  187S.    J  •  tiii 

accounts  for  services  rendered  by  the  non*atded  Um*.-  i*«»w| 

is  carried  to  tbe  credit  of  the  sinking  fund,  liy  the  iitui^r  uuiun'l  14* 
5  per  cent,  of  net  earniuf^s  payable  under  tho  act  of  July  1,  l.*i»jL*. srrai 
to  be  lost  sight  of^  and  trie  siuking  fund  receives  a  larger  suiii  tliaiiCli 
entitled  to  be  credited  with- 

lleterence  to  the  foregoing  statement  shown  that  there  wa*  dm  1 
bond  aud  interest  account  for  the  years  above  enumt^*  ^^'-^'  *^"'  ^^" 
$1,92.3,3.>U.S2,  artd  that  there  had  been  carried  to  its  e ; 
leaving  $So;i,4.':il).13  as  still  due  that  account    11 
Biukjiig  fund  for  the  same  period  was  81,314,040.72, 
credited  the  sum   of  Sl,00,VJ82.85,  being  j  t5t>,036.t:^  ii 
amouut  which  should  have  been  carried  to  that  fund. 
rant  should  be  issued  transferring  the  sum  of  ?559,(Xt6Ll%S  fa«i 
ing  fund  to  the  bond  and  interest  account. 

The  l*alance  of  ««244,430  found  to  be  due  from  tli' 
should  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  bond  ami  intei  i 


CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD    COMPAKY, 


55*%titlii*t*n    P.»i-1»»i»( 


The  lines  of  this  company  are  ojjeratcd  by  th 
pany  utuler  a  hnise  dated  Febniary   17,  i> 
tliert^ot  dated  January  1,  1H8S.    The  lessee  j 
the  pjtyperry  o]>4^nited,  and  agrees  to  o[km 
better  the  saniej  to  pay  its  bonded  and  doaun-  <iei»i,  cjtccii;  li^i 
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to  tlie  United  States;  also  the  sinkingr  fnnd  requirements  for  its  mort- 
gage bonds  and  the  auonal  requirement  to  the  United  States  under  the 
acts  of  18C2  and  1861,  and  the  Tluirman  act  of  1878.  The  net  profit, 
after  such  payments  are  made  or  provided  for,  is  payable  annually  to 
the  lessor  company  up  to,  but  not  beyond,  the  maximam  sum  of 
$4,080*000;  and  the  lessee  guarantees  a  minimum  payment  of  such  sur- 
plus net  profit  to  the  annual  amount  of  $1,360,000.  Any  surplus  over 
the  maximum  amount  above  alhuied  to  is  to  bo  retained  by  the  lessee. 
The  lessee  further  agreess  to  ccimpiy  with  all  acts  of  Oon^^rcss  which  im 
pose  any  obligation  on  the  Central  Pacific  ItailrojKl  tJompany  in  its 
operation,  maiatenance,  or  transportation  for  the  United  States  over 
Bald  railroad. 

The  tot.il  length  of  road  owned  Jnne  30, 1SSJ»,  was  1,300.28  miles. 
That  portion  of  the  line  extending  from  Ogden,  Utali,  to  Sacramento, 
thence  via  Niles  to  S;m  J036,  CaL,  a  distance  of  8GO.00  miles,  waa  aided 
by  the  United  States  witli  bonds  and  lands,  and  is  subject  to  the  ix*- 
qiiirements  of  the  jujt  of  May  7,  1878.  The  subsidy  bondf*  Issued  to  aid 
in  its  construction  amounted  to  §27,855,080,  and  the  interest  paid 
thereon  by  the  United  States  to  $35,148,H41).0L  There  has  been  reiniid 
by  the  company  in  transportation  services  and  cash  payments,  as  shown 
by  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  sum  of  810J'1:7,794,*J7, 
which  makes  its  liabibty  to  the  Government,  June  30,  1889,  amount  to 
$52,256,734,74.  The  excess  of  interest  paid  by  the  United  States  over 
all  credits  amounts  to  §24.401,054.74, 

This  railroad  and  its  appurtenances  was  carefully  inspected  by  the 
engineer  of  this  Bureau  and  found  to  be  in  excellent  condition.  The  de- 
tails of  all  improvements  made  during  the  year  will  be  found  in  his  re- 
port, printed  herewith  as  an  appendix. 

The  number  of  acres  of  land  patented  to  this  company  to  June  30, 
1889,  was  1,039,740.59  on  account  of  the  Central  Pacific  and  1,362,073,75 
on  account  of  the  Caiifornia  and  Oregon  Railroad,  making  a  total  of 
2,402,384.34  acres.  TUere  had  been  sold  2,415,G(5i).74  acres,  the  total 
receipts  from  all  sources  amounting  to  88,304,248.50.  There  remained 
outstanding  on  account  of  time  sales  the  sura  of  §990,442.23. 

The  equipment  consists  of  243  locomotives,  all  of  which  are  equipped 
with  Westinghouse  brakes;  18  sleeping,  172  first-class,  72  emigrant, 
16  mail,  44  baggage,  0  (Express,  and  7  0 dicers' cars;  making  a  tot^l  of 
338  cars  in  the  i)assenger  department.  In  the  freight  service  thei-e  are 
2,636  box,  1,820  fiat,  104  caboose  cars;  making  a  total  of  4,560  cars  in 
this  department.  The  entire  rolling  stock  is  equipped  with  Westing- 
bouse  brakes  an<l  all  of  the  passenger  and  94  boxcars  with  Miller  coup- 
leTS  and  phiftnrms. 

During  the  year  the  company  laid  0,618.70  tons  of  steel  rails  at  a  cost 
of  $229,98h51,  and  580,100  crossties  at  a  cost  of  $294,178.10,  all  of 
which  was  charged  to  operating  expenses.  The  expenditures  charged 
to  new  construction  amounted  to  8731,522.83.  The  repairs  of  bridges 
and  culverts  cost  8217,984.49,  buildings  3199,550.74,  and  snow-sheds 
$114,490.85. 

There  are  b-allasted  with  stone  and  gravel  684  miles  of  track,  and 
605  miles  with  earth.  There  are  840.45  miles  of  single  line  of  fencing 
and  33.86  mile^s  of  snow-sheds. 

The  following  tables  show  the  financial  condition  of  the  company, 
the  amount  found  duo  under  the  acts  of  ISii:^^  1804,  and  1878,  and  other 
btatistics  pertaining  to  the  road: 
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and  oxpenditttres  of  the  Cmtral  Paci/lv  ftailrdad  Vompanj/jor  the  ifear  rndin^ 

ttiDgs  (guaranteed  rental,  18^9) , --„--.,  $1,360,000.00 

hnf^  ♦li^pjtrluieDt  (suk'M,  etc.,  i"'^) ,,,.,,...,...         '■2^'*,  *i'^.  12 

I  sinkiof:  fimd  of  cuiii|irtuy -.- .,-,..,.         ::  i    17 

F  rid  rKfiuir^ment,  imitt  l*y  SauMjcrn  Pai^irtc  Cooipauy,  lJ?88  ,,         '  f)  I 

Lij .  ^' '  I  . >.  -hiS  reqiiiroineut,  paid  by  the  Southern  PacltiG  Company,  IbttB         Ij-i  ,  -  m  .  -U 

Total  .-.. ,--.- - 2,767,8r0/< 

RXFENl>ITtTXl£8* 
I  oxpenSBB - - (•) 

iti                 flrot  mortRage  bonds , - ,.,.  (*) 

lu,.  1.  r.1  oii  other  funded  debt ♦..-.-. ., (•) 

loteredt  on  other  debt.... , *,^. ...,.••  (*) 

Sinking:- fund  requirementa — company -   ,.•  $<>72» 004. l57 

New  coni&tnicliou *... ..-. (t) 

New  eqnipment...,.^. ..,.  (♦) 

Bividends  Noa.  19  and  20,  Angiiat  1,  18^8,  and  Febrnary  I,  1989 I,3ir»,ra0.00 

Expenses  of  the  land  department ,......,.,,.. (•) 

|T|,it..,i  <^  ,i.-^;.  1  i..-^M«Hl  requirement - ,.-....  467,217,50 

L                                           r*'OHof  land  mortgages , 2iH*^'"«l2 

h\                                     ^liortoloaac 121J.51 

Total ..,..    2,7m/3,'>iK2'J 

Snrplns ,*,  . 1,539.00 

*  Payablo  by  leasee.        t  Payablo  by  lesaoe  and  charged  in  tnoome  ncconnt. 

Comptirative  itatemoiit  of  the  financial  condition  of  iht  Central  Paoyie  Railroad  Company 

June  30,  H«9  and  18-^t^. 


Tear  mdisfl; 
Jnue  30,  l&fid. 


Your  endini 


DiSeF«iioe. 


Increiise    or 


Amfnuit. 


LIAlULZTJXfl. 


ikds. 


i.aid 

svble,  pdj-TolIft  and  Touob- 


$87,883,000.00 

27,855.080,00 

35;148>49.01 

31,000,000.  CO 

04,503.00 


#27^  c 


■'■MO, 

St,  ■   .,'  '.  '-1'     ■■■■  I  M  ,;tl)ft»tJ, 

ti4,  Til.:,  ew  I  fifuroa**. 

'1,  &'io,  00  ,  DccroiiM, 


li                    ^)  gn»tit  naortgiijjce  . 
timi.)!);:  uiitiia  nnixiVCJited 


TotAl  debt. 


«0a.  866.00 
2,100,»IO.Oi 

oxTiaao 


202,002.70 
1.724,471,70 


125^286,105.10 
08.000*000.00 


InensHAe. 
Itier<5iMe. 

lllCIVOBO. 


OS,  000,  UOO.  tK!    , 


Toml  ttoo^  aud  debt. . 


108. 20«i  im.  10 


toi,  2G6,  :i29.  GB    Xncroiise. 


^„ 


t  (tf  m.nd,  SxtiUros,  nod  ciqolpmoiitA 
iml  f  oTi  Toi^T.*,  Ul>d  Giii»Uf  et<J^ 


KUiy . 


:  lick  owned  by  company  ... 
icd  bon«!*  o\rnt'U  by  cam- 


0107, 066. 100. 16 
090, 442. 1*3 
12«,749.:UFl 
79i.500.UO 

833,  010, 09 


$107, 400.  ec>5. 41 

1, 181.  lOi.  88 

270,  'm.  H 

724.  Piia.  OU 

1.110,)^.  GO 


Iticreiue. 
D&erc'A«o. 


BecreoAtt. 


2,020,835.42 


2.020,835.48 


1254. 
147,U0..  iti 
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Comparatim  $tatement  0/  the  financial  condition  of  the  Central  Pacific  Bmilro^  i 
JuM  30. 1^89  and  1888— CoDtioued. 


Mlnccllaneatu  iuriiAtrmoDtii 

SinUtnj  liind  in  hjmiU  of  tm*teoa 

ColUtvnal  land  U^unt 

BltJs  and  acoountA  receivable... 

UnH«d  8Uiea  tnutpciTtAtlon  «uid  «lnk* 

Inp^  IYiikI  Account* 

Dim  '  niUid  States 

Wat  Sail  Franc Ibco,  Oftkl&nd, 

an-'   -  ■■     '  M.  liro , 

Fartiiiug  Unda  uDBold^  e«tiiDAtod  ratnu* 

ToUdiiafloti ...* 

Botpltu........ 

*  The  CfmpHiiy  ejcpliiinii  in  ItA  report  that  "ett  Aocoant  of  oo&lltotififE  mad  orctlaf^vf  ^. 
YCfrae  elftini«,  denert  landR,  And  lAudii  linblo  to  be  lost  in  cions«qii6O0«  of  fftiliire  to  pAj  iMMti«Cc 
ieleotion,  and  taxf«,  etc.,  the  quiuitlty  of  these  londt  to  nc^orue,  and  thtilr  ralae,  cmi  ntfl  te^^ 
ttiniilod.'^    It  it  very  imprQlukulo  ttiai  the  aUore  eetimftte  is  eren  oo  i>{iproxiiiui|jo&* 

Comparatit^e  atattmcnt  of  tius  earnings  an4  expense  of  tk^  Central  Pae^  Jfiijlrfl  ( 

pany. 


mAMxaoA. 

PoMenger  ••• *•..»..*•... 

Frei;rht..,......« 

MalK , 

BxpresH ,,,, 

MlaoeUmMMia „ 

Total 

SXFSKSBa 

Mfblntenanee  of  w«j  And  nimotarof .., 

MalDt(»t)a&oe  of  equipment  ,.*••... 

Conduodnp  tranoporUtloa..,.,.  ».,..«. 
Genera]  expenses  ftod  tucos » 

Total ..• 

XTeteomingi 

Avenge  niilei  operated 

BftmlnRB  per  mile ..».. 

Eapcntea  per  mile.... •••..••. 

Ket  esmlnj^s  per  mile 

Perccntago  of  e\pena(*a  to  eorninfa  .... 
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Ucmcni  &f  t^mQunt  due  from  ihs  Cm^rat  Fadifxc  JRailraad  Company  for  ih$  year  ending 

SABNINQ6, 
United  States ; 

PttMenger.-- --.-.• - - (17,303,08 

Freight .-.-.„- a2.Oia,80 

MaiK..-. - • 350,684.98 


Commercisi : 

P*i»»onger..,.. - 2,475.454,68 

Extra  baggage .,,..        31.936.01 

Sleeping-cars .\,.,        80,05G,31 

Freight,, 5,330,983.69 

Company  freight 592.958.15 

Expreaa .......       106,943.82 

Telegraph 30,120.00 

Mia^cUftueaua ,. i:i9,8l4.CG 


1389,999.95 


8,783,206.62 


Total  caniioga -.,  9,178,266,57 

EXFXXSES. 


intcnance  of  way  and  structures 947,966.97 

iBintenanco  of  eqnipnieot 817,245.00 

Cond  acting  trauaportation 3,078.593.88 

General  expensea  and  taxes 774,236.24 

New  constTuction , .....••..••• 357,409,09 

lutereat  on  first-mortgage  IJOudB.......... 1,671,180.00 


L«eB  credits  for  eqaipmeat  sold,  etc. 


7,64r>,72L18 
12,805.69 


7,633,915.49 

Netearninga - 1.544.351,08 

Twenty-fiTa  per  cent*  of  net  earninga  under  act  of  May  7,  1878 :t88, 087, 77 


'  DUE  THE  UI?1TED  STATES. 

One^half  tranaportation  as  ahoxe . I94» 999. 97 

Fire  per  cent,  of  net  oarninga  ........ ,        77,217.55 

Total  to  credit  interest  ncconut......  ,•-.... ..----.... 272,217.52 

Ooo-lialf  traJMportation  aa  above 194,999,98 

Total  to  credit  ainlcmg-fiiud  account 194,999.98 

Tot.al  for  the  year 467,217.50 

The  company  claims,  in  its  general  balance-sheet,  credit  for  services 
rendered  the  Government  amounting  to  $11,577,101.35,  bnt  the  follow- 
ing statement  compiled  from  reports  furnished  bj  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  settled  accounts  and  moneys  paid  iuto  the  Treasury  to  Juno 
30, 1889,  shows  a  difference  of  8S29,307.0S,  as  follows : 

Trauaportation  applied  to  intereat  account $5, 873, 758. 45 

Ca«h  payments  applied  to  interest  account 658  2."^.  26 

Total  interest  account .,    $6,532,041,71 

Transportation  applied  to  sinking-fund  accouDt. ......     2, 924, 073. 36 

Cash  payments  applied  to  8inkiu|;-fnnd  account 633.992.48 

Accumulated  interest  on  sinking-fund  iuYeatiuents...*        637,686. 72 

Total  fiinking-fnud  account ...,.,,,.......       4,215,752,56 

Total  crcdiU  to  Jane  30,  1889 10,747,794.27 

Amount  of  credita  claiuied  by  .company. .—.... ,, ..     11,577, 101.  ;J5 


Difference 

Ab89- 


829,307.08 


-37 
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CONBTTION  OF  SIWKIHa  FVKD9, 


The  sinking  fandsof  the  Uuion  ami  Central  Pa^iific  Compkaoioi 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Juno  30^  ^  '  u»mdll 

G(M,91,  the  Union  Piicitic  having  to  it»  credi  i  .  utl  tht  C<«- 

tral  Pacitic  $4,215,752.5tn 

The  prtMuiuui  i>aid  on  bonds  for  the  sinkin;:^  ftind  of  the  Unioii  Pmic 
to  Jiiiw  30,  1889,  amounted  to  ei,7i52,72ti.64,  ami  the  iiitet\>*Vm»iid 
tioni  in\v8tfneat«  to  *l,21tj,573.48.  For  th^  Ceutml  Pa«itlo  lie  pw- 
mium  amounted  to  $9yfi/J8U.i2  and  the  interest  on  mvesMeiiti  tt 
$657,086.72. 

Tho  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  haa  made  the  follo^iug  inveitmeiiu 
daring  the  period  from  the  creation  of  this  fund  in  187 >^  ^-  ^^^  ^» 
1880: 


Ciuruciur  of  booilft* 

tJBlon 

PAcUtO. 

Pnittfte- 

fMtf 

Fondfrd  lottn  of  IB«1«  A  per  cent,,  oxteotlod  uX  Z  per 

-J 

■Cm-                                                      -Am .,,....1..., 

FtMi  >M  ij.i.j...   LM-m..M,    i..ui-m  iuid  Ceiitrftt  PwclAo 

4 

PrltictnM.l... ....«._ 

1,876.  450.  CW 

:,•,  ' 

• 

Ij^'MI'  bonrli rcrloeiDod  Mid lold.. ......... ......< 

4 

l'r6M!nL ftrlticiniii  .............................. 

T,S39.fl6a00 
1,752, 730.  «l 

',, 

l^FMbltini  HAlil            o.a..             -..     ..**.      .- 

€ 

Topil  f'.oit -..-. 

fl,292,a76,M 

♦, -1  \\fHi   fc. 

1 

Since  December  31,  18S7,  the  following?  invcstnienta  ^ 
in  the  first-mortgage  bonds  of  tht*  Union  and  r-^M  ii  m 

uies:  For  the  Union  Pacific,  81,20(3,000,  at  a  j' 
and  for  the  Central  Pacific,  ^471,000,  at  a  pr  - 

There  remained  in  the  Treasiuy  of  the  Ui  eiUH^ 

dOi  1889,  the  rollowing  aroountis: 

Creditor  the  tTaiuo  Pacific ,,.-„.,••,»,„„♦,  H*^| 

Credit  c»f  the  Central  Pacific  ..-••.....• .....,.,,,»,,,,....  1^1* 

Total.-..-. - >J 


8IOUX  CITY  AND  PAOIPIO  EAILROAD  COSBTPAHY, 

This  road  is  still  operated  by  the  Chicago  and  Korthwesteni  Bifl« 
Company,  and  extends  from  Sioux  City,   Iowa,   to  *'     -  -'    ^'•• 
distance  of  107,42  miles.     It  received  Ifonds  ftnom 
amounting:  to  8l>028,320,  to  aid  in  the  rr 
poition  of  the  line  between  JVIis.souri  ^ 
5.84  mile.s  not  being  subsidized.     The  if i 
amounts  to  $2,(»:i0,402.70,  and  there  ha<i 
Dej^avtment,  on  account  of  transportatiou 
of  il53,3Ul>.(>f*,  h*;iviTif:  an  ag^^egate  anion ti 
30,  1880,  of  f  I     The  excess  r  t   paid  t^  U*e 

States  over  all  fmounted  t^i  $ly 

The  road-bed,  track,  buildings,  and  equipment  w.  itA] 

engineer  and  found  to  be  in  good  condition,     M  n  n  i  ..inQ 
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made  daring  the  year,  the  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  engl* 
nec^r^s  report. 
Tbe  ^'qiiipment  condste  of  12  locomotives,  5  of  which  are  eqiiippe*^ 

with  Wpstiii^hoiise  brakes;  14  passutifjer  cans,  all  uf  which  hare  \V 
inghoiuse  brakes  and  Miller  platforms;  SK)  box»  20  stock,  40  tiat,  1:: 
booHe,  and  4  miscellaneous  cars. 

The  company  received  from  the  Government  a  grant  of  41,398.23 
acres  of  land,  all  of  which  was  sold  April  15, 1875,  to  the  Missouri  Val* 
'    le.Y  Land  Coujpauy  for  .*:iOO,000. 

The  following  statements  show  tjie  liuancial  condition  of  the  company 
June  30,  1889: 

Fuwftcial  epndition  0/  th$  Sunm  VUu  tmd  Pa^fio  RailrQad  Company,  June  ^0,  l^, 

LLABILITIES. 

First-mortgapte  bonds ,.*.....,,..,*,•....,*•,••»«••., ..^.v,    •!»*>' 

Interest  on  lir3t-iiiort|fagt>  botidB.... --  — .•.,.*• 

Oiher  tnndL'd  ilobt .,-.,-„.....      I,' 

Intereat  0^  preferred »tock,  uccruod.not  dno. •.,,..,.. 

lDt«Fejit  uu  otbur  fuuded  debt,  aoorued^  Dot  due ..,,..••«•      2,i' 

Pay-roUs  and  vonchem .^ » 7l',Ui'L'.^iJ 

Total  debt , ,,•..,.... - „ ,..,      5,  1    '     -  *  ^'' 

Capital  stock  *,„ .,,. , .,      2, 1 


Total  atock  and  dobt . 


ASaXTS. 

Road,  flxtnres,  and  eqoiptnent 5, ' 

Fuel,  mat-oriaJ,  and  storoa  on  hand, • ' 

Cash  on  hand • - 

Due  from  the  United  States - 

Accounts  receivable .  .,    ...  .. 

Dae  ^m  other  companies  on  account  of  traffio ;!3. 7:14.  titi 


Total  assetfi. 


fj,  um,  TiiK  24 


Deficit - ..     l,444,U7l.y& 

Statement  0/  renenm$  and  ejspenditurei  for  year  ending  Jttm  30,  IQt^J, 

RXYENUXa. 


ftofit  and  loaa 
Total-... 


itxpKsri>rnmK8. 


Operating  expansofi,  inoludtiig  rentals  aad  taxes 

interna t  on  f     '         fi^a^e  bonds --..** - 

Intofedt  on  r^ddobt  ...,.•,..........., 

J|,t..r.-wt    nu  ,     .....Ljt......  .,.,.,, 

K  n 

Iv  iirredstock 


$5T3,C>r.7.m 


;M7.^j84,f5(5 


Total - *UH,.^t38- 13 

]>et!cit ,-- - :f7,alii.5l 
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Comparative  aiatument  of  the  earnings  and  expfmcM  qf  the  SUfms  Citif  * 

Company. 


Year  ending 
June  30. 1880. 


YftAr  endlBK 
JfUe  30, 1888. 


PAMenger  — . 

^^reicht 

Mail   

£xpr^»i  ■ 


Toyd. 


Coodootio  g  IrAnAporUtlon . . . 

M»iiitcnanc«  of  way 

If  otJve  potrer , .,, 

MalnttfUAUce  of  can 

General  expeniM  and  Uxsi  . 


Total 

Ket  e»mizi£s 

ATerage  milc«  operated . 


Earn  iDgi  perm  He  . 
ExpetUHiA  per  mile . 


ZS,  <iSS,  12 
10,  I2li.42 
18, 784.  CJ 


673,»57.43 


103,833.01 
14.101.42 


$242,610.74 
283.116,07 

It),  208.  01 
22.  liL  15 


681,375.68 


313, 410,  OS 
45,623.30 


DocrrBM'., 


347.  &M4.  45  ! 


107.42 


t.  041. 48 


DecriiAje 


193«SxU0S 


Inerett- 


IS.  343. 11 
3,Sa9.47 


Net  eamlii^  per  utile 

Feroestago  of  expeo«e4  to  eamfngi. 


tt09.04 


00.03 


107.42 


13, 41 U  34 
3,  ti-JL  71 


DeCTTitam 

LNfcnroae.,.. 


U  780. 63 


Inorri«*i» . 


06.9a 


I>ecrea«e  ... 


Statement  of  amoitnt  due  from  (he  Sioiw.  City  and  Pacifie  Railroad  C^m^mmfffr  SMj 

ending  December  Z\  J  IBS8> 

SARNC^aS. 

Uaited  States : 

PasscDjireT ....•••••  tU3S5w86 

Freight ^ etMKI 

MaU •. ^1,595.21 

wa 


Commercial : 

Pasfteacrer ,  •„. ^^,87X361 

Extra  baggage.- ..  -...,,...••.,.. 4.  T<Vl  }*(j 

Freight ,.-.,..•.•.._ 

Express , ..., . 

Miflcellaoeous.., L\77-'. 


Total  earnings. 


Coodactrng  transportation , •.,••••.  '^'  '  ''  *- 

Maintenance  of  w»y «•••««. 

Motive  power.- ...,...*..«.•. 

Maintenanco  of  cara .«..«....,*.,^. -.— ..  H, ' 

General  expenses  and  taxea ..  ^>»^' 

Netr  construction ..,,.                                      ^,  21JL  r>"i 


Total  operating  expenses... 

NetcarningB 

Five  pof  cent,  of  net  carnjngB  .,.. 
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DUIC  TITK  TJNITKD  8TATK8. 

Ono-balftTftosportaiion  aa  above «.*••.«•.. $n,iK)0.C7 

Fiv^opercouL  ofuQtearDiDgSy  auder  act  of  Jul^  1^  1863 7,083.64 

Total...,. , 18,0S4.3l 

CENTRAL  BRANCH  UNION  PACIFIO  RAILROAD  OOMPAmT, 

The  subsidized  portioQ  of  this  line  is  operated  by  the  Missoari  Padiic 

tUway  Company,  aud  extends  from  AtchisoQ  to  Waterville,  Kans., 

» distance  of  100  miles,  the  Government  baviug  issaed  bonds  to  aid  in 

CO  113 traction  amounting  to  Sl,i»UO,000.     The  interest  paid  by  the 

_  fnited  StatCH  amounted  to  83,125,808.26,  and  there  had  been  repaid  by 

Im^h  payments  anl  tran.sportatiou  withheld  the  sum  of  $391,045.88, 

maktur;:  the  aggreirate  debt  to  the  Government  June  30,  1880,  amount 

t0  $3,334,762,38.    The  excess  of  interest  paid  over  all  uredita  amounted 

to  «1,734,7G2.38. 

The  enirineer  inspected  the  road  in  August  and  found  it  to  be  in  fairly 
kI  condition,  the  entire  main  line  beinj^  laid  with  steel  rails.  A  new 
lion  depot  is  now  in  course  of  construction  at  Atchison. 
Thoeqnipnn^t  appears  to  be  fairly  kept  up,  and  consists  of  35  loco- 
motives,  12  of  which  have  Westinghouse  air  and  5  steam  brakes ;  23 
Olira  in  the  passenger  service,  eqnipptul  with  Westinghouse  brakeaand 
Miller  platforms,  and  531  cars  in  the  freight  service. 

This  company  has  received  from  the  Government  about  245,000  acres 

of  laud.    During  the  year  ending  June  30,  18S9,  the  sum  of  $14,181.86 

was  received  from  the  sale  of  lands,  and  there  are  outstanding  on  ac- 

Oount  of  time  sales  the  sum  of  $31,173.50. 

The  following  statements  show  the  financial  condition  of  the  company : 

JliMao(a2  condition  of  lAe  C^himl  Branch  dnion  Paotfio  Enilv&ad  C&mpanif,  June  30, 

1689. 

LijL&iLrnxs. 
Fint-mortgaj^v  bondd $2,230,000.00 

1» , l.l 

^  itat>6idy  boiida.... 2,  i 

id m. -. JZ>AiO 

ilo. 465.600.52 


Ta<ia  debt*... G,4i»,87l.7S 

Capital  *tock .....  1,000,000.00 

Total itoi^k and  debt... 7,433,974,78 

ASeSTS, 

^oad,  fli[tnr#««,  andoqiiiptuetits..... 4, 0{JS»  145, 3I> 

J-«aifl              H... ^ :u,n;j.r>o 

^OtDp                  i^i  and  bondB  ovrned  by  company. .••.*•«.. »•••«....*.  15,4(H\U0 

^.  .          ^  ^^midtt,. .**..... wr^-rn  7*1 

lOoiiiitar ' 

hPinuiiei]                 rtatiou  witbbeld ^ 


Total  uaot* .... , 4,  .mi,  848, 13 

D«Aoil -   .- -"    i, 630,026. 66 
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Bevenuea  and  eiependitures  for  year  ending  June  30,  1889. 

RBVBNUES. 

Earnings |406, 074.37 

Interest  and  income  from  miscellaneoas  investnidnts 7,383.01 

Receipts  of  the  land  department 2,514.10 

Profit  ami  loss /. 1,^40.43 

Total 417,8W.1I9 

SXPRNDtTURSS. 

Operatiug  expenses  and  taxes *.. • •• .  d^,673iti 

Interest  on  first*mortgage  bonds • .* 14O,100.M 

Losses  ou  leased  lines 309,7)8.18 

New  construction  and  new  equipment *.. .  5,38Ltt 

£x])enseB  of  land  department « * ••••  tl5LS 

United  States  requirement 14,0iiil 

Miscellaneous dilOill 

Total 710.6ttff 

DeUcit •....*..* 301,8ILe 

Comparative  statement  of  the  earninge  and  eomenees  of  the  CentrtU  Branch  Vwlon  ft# 

Kailro€id  Company, 


BABNtSGB. 

PassengoT 

Fivisht 

Mail 

ExproHH 

Miccollaneoas 

Total 

BXr85BB8. 

Conducting  transportation 

Maintenance  of  way 

Motive  power 

Maintenance  of  cars 

General  expenses  and  tazea 

Total 

Net  earnings 

Ayerago  miles  operated  .•••.••••— 

Earnings  per  mile > 

Expenses  per  mile 

Ket  earnings  per  mile 

Percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings 
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Statement  of  amount  dm  f ram  th^  Central  Branch  Unitm  Pa^fic  Eailraad  Company/ f&r  th4 
year  ending  DiC4mhffr  31, 1888. 

BAILNINGS. 

United  Sratcs: 

Pttft8cii)jt*r » $115.  (!>3 

Freight „- , ^i,m 

Mail .-...•,,  U,4^)h22 


Oommerciol: 

Paaeenger 87,614.iii» 

tVelj^ht,.,,. :.„. 30»/i6l.93 

ExprcM - 5/JW?.04 

MiiccllAneona,... B,699«83 


$14,&Liy.4l 


41K4(»5.09 


Total  oarQiuge. ...._..  42G,0U4,ri0 

cxniKSRs. 

Conduttiiig  intniiportiitioii... ., 102,707.24 

Mamt^nanco  of  way...... *»*...  ,,.,., 6U,  073*  37 

Motive  power 90»a4L  U 

Maijtttcrianco  of  way - 22,343.67 

General  expensed  and  taxea 12, 1T7  90 


Total  operating  expenses ...•  279,143.69 

Hot  earnings. 147,890.61 


Five  per  cent,  of  net  earnings,  under  act  of  July  1,  1602... 7,269.71 


DUX  TUS  VKXTED  ATATJCB. 

One-half  tranflportation  as  aLovo.. ,.. 7,394.^ 

FiTo  per  cent,  of  net  earnings 7,269,71 

Total 14,664.84 

Amount  of  bond^  Umfd  in  aid  of  Pacific  Eaib'oad*,  the  inter^tpaid  therion  by  (h€  United 
Siuiest  and  the  amotmU  repaid  htf  the  utnrfal  companies  Uf  June  30,  l^. 


U>eU 


'Q  by  the 


103,538.512.00 
13.101,407.^ 


ToUldobt 

I  to  h^nd  and  inttftit 


TrBDeporUiloa •• 

CAfth .. 

InUrcflt  on  ain1dng»ltoii4  in- 
ireitaai<ttt<t,. 


Total  cT^diU . 


tTnioD  Pttclllc, 
ladliidtiig: 

«iidti. 


127,  85$,  080,00 


TtV  7001. 910. 62 


1981,400.58 


Tentnl  I'll' 
ciflc.  Includ- 
inc  Wantrns 


tU  6211. 330.00 
2,060.402.00 


«3,ao4«&a&.oi 


1^873, 75a.  45 
058. 283. 30 


0,000,504.41       2^954. 013.M 
V4S1,T14  40         O8J,002.4fi 


n 


SlotiT  City 


4.076.812.10 


C«titnl 

Branefk 

ITalob  Pii^ 

«|0«L 


11,000,000.90 
2,l39vflO«.2S 


Tola 


^.038,S12.00 
lS.4^t>57.7l 


8, 730b  001.  SO   147.  UO,  060. 78 


fl&3,&09.«0 


.  5», SOO.OK 


|aM,]l&97 
0,02tL01 


301  „  <n*.  }m 


Alt- 


L7,  ZU,  2e0.4A  i  !^  431, 0^  74 


1,  eOe,  (r83. 00     1, 734. 702. 38 


^22. 106,  383,  M 
:.  103, 010.1$ 


0.  f.fil,  mi,  77 
2,  OW,  TOfl.  04 

1,M74/J00.20 


3(5,  723,  477.  '.^O 


110, 3i>0, 609,50 


49,708,080.58 
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ATCHISON,  TOPEKA  AND  SAKTA  f£  BAILBOAIl   COMPATT. 

Tho  mileage  reported  by  this  company  December  31,  1888^  mm: 


Main  line,  Atcbisou  to  west  lino  of  Kansas,  owned* 
Other  lines  operated,  but  not  owiiod .,.,.. 


•mi 


.•«„«. mJB 

laaxM 

Tot<i1  owned  and  operate ..,•,.»..,.„*•*... tStIi 

The  rolling  stock,  owned  and  rented,  consists  of  05  •  it,5ll 

of  wliich  have  automatic  brakes ;  Oil  passenger  car.*^, 
Miller  couplers  and  platforms,  and  GOO  have  tbo  Westinst»ouj« 
brakes ;  10,423  cars  iu  freight  service,  14,80i  of  which  have  \Vi 
house  train  brakes,  and  13  fruit  cars  have  also  Miller  platformi 
couplers ;  54  cars  are  in  road-repair  service* 

To  December  31, 1888,  there  had  been  patented  by  the  GoveniiDCal 
2,934,059.68  acres  of  land,  all  of  whicli  had  been  sold.  There  had  ta« 
received  in  cash  from  land  sales  §11,729,318.30,  and  there  wi0  BtSi^^ 
standing  on  account  of  time  sales  the  sum  of  1408,006.60. 

The  last  report  received  from  this  company  was  for  the  year  eadbg 
December  31j  I88S.    The  followiD^c  statements  show  the  dniuicial  0(t* 
dition  of  the  road  on  that  date.    The  statement  of  earnings 
penses  is  compiled  from  the  monthly  reports: 

Financial  condition  of  ike  Atckiion,  Tojtela  and  Santa  F6  Bailroad  C9mmQtt§  J 

31,  18B9. 

Firei-mortgage  bonds...... t7,M1fii^li 

Interest  ou  firBt-mortgnge  boDcb,  due  and  unpaid ..*•••......».  llSUIi^.li 

Other  fanded  debt, 49^SIS.im#^ 

Interest  on  other  funded  debt,  due  and  nnpaid fii^lStr' 

Interest  oo  other  funded  debt  accrued,  not  due 633»91fl] 

Interest  ou  bonds  of  leased  roads - CBOipt 

Dividends  nnpaid 23^ MJ 

Interest  on  bonds  of  other  companies,  guarantied. 13,Mt 

Bills  payable  .... ^^Mvl 

Eqiiipment-leaae  vorrante l,9Ci;(T 

Pay-roUs  and  vouchers 1,733^^ 

Due  other  companies  on  account  of  traffic ^1,  W| 

Accounts  with  anbacribera — account  of  bonds i^ 

CaUed  bonds  -.-- 

Land-^ant  trust  account .---. 4,3W,H 

Total  debt "ii^Sl 

Capital  stock .--....,    7S,0Q9»f) 


Total  stock  and  debt. 


..  l30/i5a»l 


A£5STS. 

Eoadandfixtnrefl...... ^. 

Equipment , ,, _... - 17, 

Eriuipment  leases I, 

Property  in  leased  and  nuiiliary  roads.... ---- -    ^^ 

Fnel|  material,  and  stores  on  hand...... - I, 

Ctmh  on  baud.--, , <........-.,...-.       t, 

»Stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  company ., ^...««^..  ......... 

Miscellaneous  inveptmentn .,., .*..  ...«....«..,»#  - 

Due  fjToai  the  United  8t4itej* _ 

8tnking^  fund  in  bauds  of  tmsteea - ...4.«....... 

Bills  and  notes  receivable „ ^. 

•Accounts  receiviible ,>... ,.....•,.. 

Due  from  other  compnuies  onacco^iut  of  traffic, 

Duo  from  auxiliary  companies  on  n.^cnnnt  of  adva^ice-t  .,...,,...., 
Adrances  to  the  Atlantic  imd  Pacil  c  Railroad  Company  ,...,„,,^ 
6iiq;»enBe  aecouuta „ * ...^ 


ntl 


Total  ofisctA. 
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MwmuM  and  ex^tnditurH  for  ike  jfear  ia88. 


BSVKXUXS, 


BgS 

I  of  track....- , 

»^'v  < t't  of  otber  compaBiot 

[  neks  of  otber  companies. 

I*-  il^of  other  coropaute*!...- 

i  Oil  uilsjc^Uoncoua  inveatmoDts.... 
kt  ou  niiftcellaneooa  mvestiueiits... 
^tN  of  tbe  Liud  ilepartraeDt . 


115.' 


25,400.00 

-.    708,984.50 

.,.„     97.792.R7 

819,696,24 

256,016.02 

ps  to  conatrnctio'n  and  equip  moat  account,  per  coDtra 3,916,540.70 

ToUK....... ^..„ 22,30i,697.43 


KXPSXDITtTUKS. 

ling  expenses , Ill,  040, 

bt  onoaniprtny'ji  bondfi 2,411, 

bt  on  bcinfin  of  leased  roiuXn  |iald  for  reutnU 1,5*^, 

rtlitr  coinpanieagtmrttnticd.... •    C   " 


346.60 
060.68 
641,06 


r 


;;e«.., 

am  tuvostmeiita. 
iucut»,  conipiiny 


1' 


3,: 


^ 


\  and  37 2j 

t  niortj]jnf;e  bouda.... , I 

f- l»i%rtnici»t, 1  , 

rid  gruut  trust ...— .  1* 

i  (o  truatoea  of  laud  tuortgage ...,,.,.  72, 


53q.U0 

74S.64 


Otil. 


HUir§  Mtatemeni  of  the  earnin(f$  and  crpemeit  0/  the  AtchUon,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Eadroad  Company, 


23,820,584,39 
1,517,886.96 


ToAr  e&dioe 
Jimii  80, 18B0, 


Jaao  30,  Vm. 


Diflereiico* 


JjioreMo  Of 
d«er«iuid. 


AjQOtmt 


|i,  230, 070,  »0 
»,  7:11.  074. 78 

«0S,9ie.7ft 


|4.4ff7.011.J7 
0,069.733.08 

a9a;8a5.06 

101,  SOS.  06 
818,  MO.  01 


IMmOBT.M 


9,931,974,97 

!,•««,  ML  as 

8,  »0, 690. 97 

1,203,477.71 

479,061.90 


14  4&a,  130. 89 


S.ni9IUS^00 
2. 060. 20$.  97 
:;,  404. 6711.40 
2. 089, 941. 19 

4a«,9oa2a 


10,ISl.4T9.17 


8,781,971,93 


lDCl«aM 
IttOTMUO 

IjK»«afle 

Iiicraa«o. 

lllOTQilm. 

Iii«r«tti«. 
loore 


9227,  Bai.  78 
911,3^.79 
77,  tool.  73 
£04,707.70 
83S,89B.S7 


1,039,997,79 


449,089.07 
889.988.94 
890.998,19 


90,459.99 


9.847,908.89 
a,03Bt04 


9,908,158.34 
S,  188,l0 


1,819,907.99 
^949.99 


94L0i 


9M19,99 
9,819.80 


99^919,49 

4,981.13 


9l.49t.99 
971.98 


periiill0  4***ta 


1,797.71 


987.99 
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ATLANTIC  A2VD  PAOIPIC  BAILBOAP  COMPAlTr* 


The  mileage  operated  by  this  company  June  30,  IS?^,  wn;^:  We 
Division,  AlbuqnerqiK%N.  Mex*,  to  Moja\re,  Cal.,  818.7  TlusCca^ 

tral  Division,  froLo  Seneea,  Mo.j  to  Supulpa,  lud.  T..  ir.«u  tiap* 

eratCHl  by  the  St  Louis  and  San  Francises*  liiulv.  iki»6 

with  hidings  on  both  divisions,  the  wLole  length  c  / -  ..    -  'Ji 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  Company,  999,61  milm,    Th«wholi>af  tbeW€ 
Dm  Divimon  i8  now  laid  with  uteel  rails. 

The  rolling  wtock  consists  of  49  locomotives,  all  but  ona  e^oipi^ 
Westinghous*' air-brakes;  21  ears  inpaKsenger  service, all  equmjn 
Westinghouse  brakes  and  Miller  couplers  and  platforms;  l,lii  i  " 
freight  service,  50  of  which  have  Westingbousc  r  '     :, 

This  company  has  received  by  patent  from  the  < 
acws  of  laivil;  the  cash  receipts  from  the  sales  of  laniLs  i<»  datij  i 
to  $932,815.94,  and  there  are  outstanding  on  account  of  time  saltiy 
128,006.41/ 


Jlnaiuriat  eoniiiion  of  the  Atlantic  and  Padflc  Hailfvad  Compantf  Jum  SO,  W 

UlABlLITinS. 

J-  bonds iaa,:n»iiktf 

hir*                   irie,  due  aTfd  accni(?d. .•....»...., .^^  M^i^'^J 

Inin          :iiie,  ftfcnuMl, Hilt  <l«o. ...•...»,.*•.  .* ....•..»•  !!,•• 

FandDd  debt,  otbur  tbau  above.  .,......••••.«.«..»....».,. ^«»  ,,»...  (9,Vt9,<Bt# 

Interest  on  same,  dne  and  uopaid.  •...  .,...*  ,• • .--. ,-.-..  ^^*  Wlk^ 

Intorc^t  on  name,  and  rental  accrued,  not  doe. tSt^QiiLtf 

Di]l«  payable - T,6»,?«» 

Accoimtfl pnyablo ,  IflS^tJBI* 

Pay-roUs  and  vouchers ...«•*«.«•••  M^i^^ 

TotAl  debt - -...,.,-,     r 

Capital  stock .-.-, * -.-. 

Total  attjck  and  debt , ,.  1S7,I 

Boad,  fiituros,  and  equipment •, ...—  ..,* 11 

Fuel,  nniU^rlaif  and  stores  ou  band......  ,...,. ,,..«. , 

Caab  on  brind »•,....,. .^^^ 

Billa  receivable........ I* «,...... .., 

Acr^— -    -' -'^'-       

Dii*  .  etc,).^-*.--*- ..-- 

Dut  t  ucconntj*  uij  LiJ^lt  <!  rouil 

.  8as|i0titHi  ttcc«>uuio  

Total  assets ... 

Deficit 


i^imttea  and  §^atdUurvs  fitr  IA«  jftar  mdi»(i  JmMe  30»  l^SX 

R]fV8KtTB0. 

Earning  ...-..,...•...,«•.*«.-...• ...^ |a.lf»l.l 

lenta*.. «,•»«..«»«• 

Bondd  ts^nfHi...... ..-....,,...,... ..........,^.. 

Boudflfiold .•...• Tl 

ToUd. 


^ 
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BXPBNDITURBS. 

Operatiiig  expenses $3,151,856.97 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds 772,846.66 

Interest  on  other  ftinded  debt 167,700.00 

Interest  on  other  debt 964,700.99 

Bttitals 436,966.00 

Losses  on  bonds  of  other  companies 3,000.00 

Hew  equipment 1,944,520.11 

Dec  ease  in  liabilities .• 1,409,940.12 

Expenses  of  the  land  department '   41,489.87 

Total «,  891, 320. 72 

Defidt 145,737.01 


OMi^Mrafivs  ttatemeni  fif  the  earnings  and  epxenna  of  the  Atlaniio  and  PaciHo  SaUroad 

Company, 


Year  endinfc 
Jano  30, 1889. 


Year  ending 
June  30. 1888 


Bifferenoe. 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


Amount 


ywighP'.! 


WrMtk 
MalT. 

SmmSimi'* 


Total. 


KXPSMBIS. 

vottog  transportation. . 

stanaooe  of  ^iray 

{octre  power 

*ateaiaoo  of  cars 

1  eipensos  and  taxes. 


Total , 

Beflelt < 

STst  earnings 

,  Al^wage  miles  operated. 

SHBlags  per  mile. 
jBpittsas  per  mile . 

JMsHpwmile. 
r ^iNlcsnlBgB  per  mile. 


1809, 324. 87 
1,944,851).  62  i 
8.N  &M.  10  I 
169,C(J1.04 
0.  289. 73 


$1, 048, 016. 80 

1. 403, 004. 47 

83,115.00 

49. 324.  05 

7. 823. 04 


3,019,094.26  i   2,593,283.86 


1,  337, 585. 65 
1,060,009.06 
191,  323.  49 
159,927.05  I 

90, 400. 70  ; 


1, 385. 503. 17 

1,003,012.85 

267, 481. 17 

183,  7r.8.  08 

70,  973. 01 


Decrease  . 
Increase . . 
Increase . . 
Increase . . 
Increase.. 


|8S8,691.43 

539, 85&  16 

2, 843. 10 

120,337.89 

1,466.69 


Increase . 


Decrease  . 
Increase.. 
Decrease  . 
Dt'crease  . 
Incrioase . 


«^^Mll 


Ltsge  of  expenses  to  earnings. 


42S,81LiO 


47,977.52 
67,986.21 
76,187.68 
28,830.18 
19,496.75 


OHIOAOO,  BURLINGTON  AND  QUINOY  RAILBOAD  COMPANY. 

Xhe  number  of  milea  owned  and  leased  by  tbo  company  December 

-.  Slf  1888^  was  4,757,  and  it  also  leased  and  operated  jointly  with  other 

Mmpanies  160  miles  additional,  making  a  total  of  4,917  miles  operated. 

ni6  inerease  during  the  year  aroonnted  to  223.9  miles. 

The  number  of  miles  of  steel  rails  in  track  east  of  the  Missouri  River 

M  2|014,  and  there  were  2,290  miles  of  steel  rails  in  tracks  west  of  the 

r«r,  822.75  of  which  were  laid  during  the  year.    The  sum  of  $4,223,- 

U14  was  expended  during  the  year  on  account  of  construction,  and 

009un.8.80  for  new  equipment. 

4t  m  oloee  of  the  year  the  rolling  stock  comprised  689  locomotives, 
[  pMaenger  and  combinatioui  134  baggage,  mail,  and  express,  7  din- 


ing,  11  officers  and  pay,  352  way,  15  boariling»  8  wre<*kf n^,  20»l3ft  iK 
Ireiglit,  and  cattle,  5,599  platlbrm  and  coal,  5  pHe-d-  Ui29  2ia 

and  1^009  rabble  and  iron  cars,  making  a  total  of  ^  \         cats  of 
classes. 

There  Iia%^e  been  certified  or  patented  to  this  company  2,763^iS 
acres  of  laud.  The  com|>any  reports  the  net  receipts  from  thewkltjof 
landij  darinj?  the  year  at  $5^1,7G7.7:i  There  remainn  ontataiuiiiifOQ 
ncconnt  of  time  sales  the  sum  of  §*>G7,818.2G,  and  79,300  acres  estinaM 
to  be  worth  $321, 500^  are  owned  by  the  company. 

Financial  oondition  of  the  CMcagOf  Burliiifjton  and  QaUicy  iianroad,  Jn^ke  dOi,  199t 

Pumlcddd.t.. |97.?fi$,IIV«| 

Cootiiigeut  liabilltiea  for  branch  roads ,,.,  *..*...........,^ i7. !^|^ 

Unpaid  accoUDt8|  vouchers,  and  p^y-roUa ^ ,..^«.. 

I^Tofit  nu<t  loss - ^... 

Ki^oewal  fiiud H^l 

Income  account , 1>,S 

Siukiiig  timds ,_- 15,1 

Total  debt U',t 

Cftpital  stock .--.•,. -...,....• 7*1,3 

Total  stock  and  debt S^,1EM,S 

ASa£TS. 

Road  and  eqnipment..,,- I77»31l,l 

Investments  in  branch  road* secaritiefi 2&.r 

Smidr^'  iuvestnients .* ..,,.....«...  1,1 

MaUriakon  band..... ..-•. -- -J 

Sinking  fands  in  hands  of  tmsteea •  •  i 

Snndry  available  seenrities ^ 

Snridry  accoun  U,  bills  rece  i vable,  and  aocurilies ,\ '.'  ♦ ,  >^  •'• 

Cash  In  treasury l,34i>,lfi»# 

Totalaaseta 234,t3l,«» 

CHICAGO  AND  NORTHWESTERN  EATLWAY  COMPANY- 


The  mileage  of  this  company  is  2,601.93,  with  l,Gi8.4^  u 
tary  roads,  making  a  total  of  4,250.38  miles  owned  and  o, 
end  of  the  year.    In  addition  to  this  there  are  106*11  mil^aofL 
track  and  840.62  miles  of  sidinf^i!;,  making  a  total  of  o,2f  ^'^  *  ^  ^^"^  "^ 
track  in  the  system,  of  which  3,747.34  are  laid  with  n 
1,455.77  miles  with  American  iron.    The  expenditures  di 
for  construction  amounted  to  §1,807,101.27,  and  for  new 
»2,143,4I5.04, 

The  equipment  consists  of  786  locomotives  equipped  wirh  W< 
hoase  brakes,  11  parlor,  9  hotel,  8  officers,  300  firstcl:  28 1 

class  passenger,  20  mail,  112  baggage  and  express  an  tWraili 

making  a  total  of  544  cars  in  Ihe  passenger  sernc« 
equipped  with  Westinghonse  brakes  and  3Iiller  j' 
freight  service  there  are  14,393  box,  1,914  stock,  1,1* ''^>  *  ,i 

4,515  iron-ore,  28  milk,  145  refrigerator,  and  141  caboose  :*irs,  : 
a  total  of  25,590  cars  in  this  department  There  are  154  csars  « 
road  repair  service. 

The  total  number  of  acres  of  land  acquired  bv  patent  from  list 
States  was  2,950,818.12,  of  which  1,725,244.9'^  '  -  '  '^     -       '  *  "" 
veyed  by  deed,  and  201^037.14  were  under  ci 
still  owned  by  the  company.     The  total  cash  reccii'iH  in>ui  mi 
December  31,  ISSS)  auiouuX;^  U)  %5^4o0^248.54y  and  tbero 
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standing  on  ac^:!Ount;  of  time  sales  the  auni  of  $812,578.20,  The  average 
price  per  acre  for  sales  miide  tliirin^  the  year  was  $4.30,  while  the  gen- 
eral average  for  all  sales  wa.s  $2^  per  acre. 

Tlie  la8t  report  received  from  thi»  company  was  that  for  the  yearend- 
iog  December  31,  1888. 

ilaanctdl  condition  of  the  Chicago  and  Karthiceitfrn  Railway  Comp€iny  Dectmbtr  31. 

M  ABILITIES. 

Firefc-mortgago  bonds  ..-, ..,-,. ,-.,---..,- $79» 015, 500, 00 

Itit6r««t  on  tirst- mortgage  boodi*  (ao|>reHoiited  coupons)  \ I'i9, 7:to,  50 

lDl6re8t  on  firet-mortgivgo  boud^,  accrued  notcluo,,,,.. ,.., .1,*21"2, '^iD.79 

Other  funded  debt 26,105,000.00 

Interest  on  otber  fiindefl  debt>  duo  ond  tin  paid.,. , C4,3rj"i.52 

luterest  on  otber  funded  debt,  accrued  Bot  due 187,27l>,13 

Dividends  uupuid , -  •-.-  45.575,00 

Pay-rolls  and  vonchors- .,-.,,  „,,,...,.- , 1, 4t-.[t,  452. 91 

Du«  other  companies  on  account  of  traffic  ...-. IB-i,  hVkj, DG 

Fremont,  Elkborn  and  MUsoiiri  Valley  Eailroad  Compaoy ..-,  1,  U7H,  8ii5. 22 

AocoDDts  pnyable --.-. • ,,,-.,** , 100,25.5.07 

Land  notea  diu^  ia  1B1»1 ,.  P25,000,00 

Sinkiog  funds  paid •- - - , , ---,. 4, 02';3, 400.  00 


Total  debt ,,--.-- 114, 238, 56f»,  ID 

Cftpital  stock,  inolnding  stock  of  proprietary  companies - 74,  B/'i,  ;i20, 53 

Total  stock  aud  debt 189, 110,  dfeU  63 

ASSETS, 

Road  and  fixtures - ..., .....  134, 145,  058, 04 

Equipment 27, OHo,  l.-^S. 63 

Land  contracts,  landcasb,  etc 276,000,00 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 2, 205, 192.  Or> 

Cash  on  hand - 2,709,244,47 

Stocks  of  pro]in>!tftvy  companies  owned  by  company- . ..  --..-.. '    242, 750, 00 

Other  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  company..- 23, 4h5, 392.01 

Duefrom  the  United  Stat4!8 2i:i,aiH.C7 

Binking  fnnd  in  bands  of  trustees 4,522, 400, 00 

Bills  receivable  . 70,114.41) 

Accounts  receivablo ...». 1,537, 192.03 


Total  assets.- • 190,377,818,29 


Surplus  • 


7/2G6,U2a.G6 


EtioentiCB  and  ejpendititret  for  the  year  1888. 

REVENUES, 

Earnings ....- $25.a^,974.aS 

Dividends  on  atocks  of  other  companies 32^i,H3ij.  00 

Interest  on  bonds  of  other  coraiMLnics 403,397. 12 

Interest  on  mist  elluuentm  in  vestments ......  110, 194.25 

Receipts  of  the  ]:\nd  <\v]>i\riiw:tit -...i 517,  5„'l.  13 


Total , 


- 27,187.720.18 

EXPExmTinms. 

Operating  e^tpenscci ,  17, 152,520.45 

Interest  on  first*inort;;age  bonds - .*. 4,654,004.46 

Interest  on  other  funded  dobt ,. ,...  1,547,59,5JJ0 

Sinking  fand  requirement-compaoy ...--.-.  5?i,  000, 00 

New  construction 1,667,101,27 

NewT  equipment 2, 143,415,04 

Dividi^Dds  56,  57,  SS-and  59  preferred,  and  2^  and  29  common 3, 444,5(14.  01) 

EiiMJDBCa  of  the  land  dopiirtment 133,  0X}.2l» 


Total -.-..- - 31.0tMM73.4a 


Deficit 3,1^12,453.30 
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OIHOAOO,   ROOK  ISLAND   AND  PACIPIO  RAILWAY  003IPANY* 

Id  the  company'^  printed  annaal  report  to  the  siockbolderc,  i 
April  1,  1880,  it  is  atated  that  the  U>tal  leugth  of  lineft  opeii^tecl  wu  I 

follows : 

MAa 

Main  Hoe,  ChicagOi  Ul.,  to  Couticil  BluOik,  (ow«i,  owned  •• 4^i 

Ijranchrs  owned , ^ iAi 

Left^cd  lines ....    * ,, lAI 

Lines  ol  the  Cbicrtgo,  KttiiAoa  and  NobroAkti  Ettil Wfty I,  OMi i 

Total  operated ^ .\i^.l 

The  rolling  stock  comprised  381  locomotives,  !^4  Rieepir 
gei'i  52  bag«T[age,  inail  and  expres8,9  post4il,  8  dining^  and  '^  ..Mi.,M.ti«  v^.,, 
iDHkiDg  a  total  of  258  cars  iu  the  passenger  (^ervio«t«  In  tbii  M|ht 
service  there  were  5,04:4  box,  1,257  stock,  1,1>41#  i»luMbrin  and  cottl,aiil 
305  caboose  and  other  cars,  making  u  total  of  8,555  cars,  Tli^rtfW 
alBO  817  cars  nsed  in  road-repair  service. 

The  General  Land  Ollice  reports  that  this  company  hais  reeatfidby^ 
patent  from  the  Government  607,4t>l,<>8  acres  of  land. 

In  the  company's  annual  report  to  the  stockholders  it  fs  n\^^  tC 
that  during  the  year  4,937.30  acres  of  land  were  tsold  t  'i7i 

making  an  average  price  ree^-ive^l  of  about  4UK87   \H*\r  ri  »«     _ 

paid  bills  receivable  at  the  close  of  the  year  amounted   to  4^li72^P9«fl 
and  the  interest  collected  to  $24,083,41,     The  numl>er  nf  acrtvs  i 
ing  unsold,  and  to  which  the  title  is  undisputed,  was  8,471.85, 1 
considerable  unsold  land,  in  lot«,  in  the  town  of  Audubon. 

Ko  reports,  except  monthly  statements  of  oarningis  and 
have  been  received  from  this  company  for  several  years. 


Comparative  «tatcmmi  of  thif  earnings  and  crptnacn  of  ike  ChioagOf  Mock  la^Uni  i 


Tnar  cnilinR 
Juno30,18£9, 

J 

tesr, 

H 

BAJWtKGS. 

m,  lis  SI 

3bO,5QL2J 

|8,WT,M«LTI 
8,975,030.10 

J 

Freight A.. 

Mail ^.— « .• 

m 

S'&pri'M  ....♦..-.....•...■.•,..••,.-•■»- 

^1 
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DUBUQUE  AND  SIOUX  CITY  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

This  road  extends  from  Dabaqae  to  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa,  a  distance  of 
142.74  miles.  A  controlling  interest  was  acquired  by  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Company  in  October,  1888,  and  it-was  subsequently  con* 
•olidated  with  the  Cedar  Bapids  and  Chicago,  the  Iowa  Falls  and  Sioux 
Cil^,  and  the  Cherokee  and  Dakota  Eailroad  Companies. 

The  report  from  this  company  is  very  meager,  and  does  not  contain 
any  information  in  respect  to  its  financial  condition.  The  records  of 
the  General  Laud  Office  show  that  1,155,956.54  acres  of  land  have  been 

Satented  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  line  between  Dubuque  and 
ioux  City,  but  no  report  is  made  as  to  the  disposition  of  these  lands 
«ud  the  amount  realized  from  the  sale  thereof. 

During  the  year  ending  Juue  30, 1889,  the  company  expended  in  bet- 
terments to  the  railway  the  sum  of  $116,507.63,  and  for  new  equipment 
$391,000. 

BUki/vmmi  of  Mmings  and  expenses  of  the  Dubuque  and  Siouz  City  Bailroad  for  t^ 

year  ending  June  30, 1689. 

•  EARNINGS. 

FMsenger  ..^ $426,622.30 

Fwlgbt 1,056,033.95 

MaiT 39,532.28 

BzpreM 25,432.57 

Mlscellanoous 35„756.25 

Total 1,582,377.35 

EXPEI^BS. 

Mftiiitexiance  of  way  and  strnctures 243,965.19 

ifftiiiteDanco  of  equipmeDt 159,818. 11 

CoDdacthig  traDsportation 519,169.69 

General  ezpeDses  and  taxes 188,878.61 

Total , 1,111,831.60 

•nzplaa ,. 470,545.75 

HANNIBAL  AND  ST.  JOSEPH  BAILEOAP  COMPANY. 

The  main  line  of  this  company  extends  from  Hannibal,  Mo.,  to  St. 
f>jfetepb,  Mo.,  a  distance  of  206.41  miles.  It  also  operates  88.83  miles  ot 
F  ttranch  lines,  making  a  total  of  295.24  miles  operated.  A  controlling 
r  IntereBt  in  this  road  is  owned  by  tlie  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
^  BaUroad  Company. 

Tba  rolling-stock  consists  of  80  locomotives,  36  passenger,  14  bag- 
mail,  and  express,  895  box,  169  stock,  63  platform,  477  coal,  39 
d|  and  161  other  cars,  making  a  total  of  1,904  cars  of  all  descrip- 

Ihere  have  been  certified  or  patented  by  the  Government  603,184.34 
I  of  land,  bnt  no  report  is  made  of  the  disposition  of  these  lands, 
the  general  balance-sheet  of  the  company  takes  np  as  an  asset  the 
1  of  f2,154,669.87  on  account  of  the  land  department,  it  is  therefore 
able  that  nearly  all  of  it  has  been  sold. 
16  last  report  received  from  this  company  was  that  for  the  year  end* 

(DMsember  31, 1888. 
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Finaneial  condition  of  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Sailroad  Compan^f,  D€cemhtrSi,^ 

Funded  debt...-- , S8,1CTltili 

AcooctDtfi  payable. .*..«... - .^, 

Total  debt , . .-  8^f 

Capital  fltock , ..,. ..*•.«•••••..• 14,9 

Total  stock  and  debt — S3;i£lv1 

ASSISTS. 

Boad  and  fixtures*.:....,........ - ......•••  17,?8^1 

Equipment a^43ii,t&l 

Farmers'  Loan  and  Tmet  Company - 979tMC 

Iuveatmeat« ..•.....^...  633^1119 

Buodry  advancee .• ., 

Accounts  and  bills  receivable -..,., 

AccounU  of  dotibtful  value.. 

Balance*  of  ca»b  uccounta,., ,,,  14S7»I 

Land  departtnent.- ....,,.  %tM^^i 

Protit  and  lose - - ....,.,.  5?0,1U.J 

Material  on  band - - - l*t.lW.( 

Total  aaaeta ..,.. --.. v: 

gnrplns • 2i,549*i 


Eevenvuft  and  expmditvrei  for  (he  jfcar  1888, 

RBVKKUES. 

Eftrnl&gB (2^3 

InteresKaod  exchange - • 

Total 2,¥r:,mi 

EXPBNPITCRES. 

Operating  expenses*. , „,,  |,h7UK^ 

Coupon  iutereftt.,-  ,.*... ....•  5i^95al 

Taxea  ,, .••.„„„  <?.33t| 

Kent  Quincy  bridge  track •.^,. »•...«., ^CT 

Total ..-.- - 2,i 

Beficit - --—..- -.. ...  ..'        M^l 

LITTLE   EOCK  Aim  FORT  SMITH  RAILWAY  OOMFAK\\ 

This  road  was  organized  nnder  a  special  act  of  the?  Icgiislatorft  of « 
State  of  Arkansas,  approved  January  22, 1855,  oj*  tlie  **  Littli!  Ro  " 
Fort  Smith  Itailroad  Company,"  but  being  sold  on  t}m  ftth  dar  < 
vember,  1874,  under  a  decree  of  foreclosun^ 
United  States  circuit  court  for  the  eastern  ili 
reorganized  by  tbe  purchasers  at  said  sale  uruler  i 
Little  Itock  and  Fort  Smith  Railway  Company/*     I 
pleted  in  1870,  and  is  170  miles  in  length,  as  follovr^: 


Main  line,  from  Argeuta,  Ark.,  to  Fort  Snjitb 
Branch  iiuoe*. •••• ..•*..•••  .••• .. 
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'  It  has  16  miles  of  sidings ;  78,49  miles  lEire  laid  with  steel  rails,  and 
91.51  with  iron ;  white  oak  is  used  for  cross-ties,  averaging  2,828  to  the 
mile. 

The  rolling-stock  consists  of  16  locomotives,  8  of  which  are  equipped 
"With  Westinghouse  brakes;  13  passenger  cars,  all  fitted  with  Westing- 
house  brakes  and  Miller  platforms  and  couplers;  399  freight  cars  and 
65  miscellaneous  and  road-repair  cars. 

This  company  has  received  from  the  Government  1,057,762.79  acres 
of  land,  and  has  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  503,7^.43  aeres.  It  has 
received  from  all  sales  to  date  the  sum  of  $1,499,325.69,  and  there  are 
<Kitstanding  on  account  of  time  sales  $393,271.62. 


Fkumdal  candiUon  of  the  Little  Bock  and  Fort  Smith  Bailtoa}/  Company  June  30, 1889. 

UABILITIBS. 

^  Funded  debt |2,n9.212.25 

*.  I&tereat  on  same,  doe  and  unpaid 3,&50. 44 

^  Interest  on  same,  accrued,  not  doe 81,987.50 

j^  Aeoounts  payable 162,888.41 

%  Total  debt 3.027,638.60 

i    Capital  stock ,..    4,506,30a58 

ib  

m*  Total  stock  and  debt 7,532,947. 18 

.  ASSETS. 

m    Boftd,  fixtures,  and  equipment 7,690,061.56 

r"-  Beal  estate,  other  than  road 913.82 

-      Caabonhand 85,780.09 

t    Stocks  and  bonds 130,380.27 

■c     Jkeeonnts  receivable 432,355.33 


Total  assets 8,339.491.07 

SnrploB 606,543.89 

Bevonuea  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1889. 

RBVEMUES. 

liniings $773,817.89 

^blerest  and  exchange 440.55 

M^lnaiiam  and  diecoaut 1,390.49 

llandry  amounts 35,410.47 

Total 811,059.40 

EXPENDITURES. 

kcmlilig  expenses  (including  rentals  and  taxes) 698,454.37 

itrMton  funded  debt 163,975.00 

idry  amounts 55,721.91 

teiiMd  by  United  States  (account  of  land  grants) 631.61 

ToUa , 918,782.89 

lieit 107,723.49 

Ah  AO aft 
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LITTLE  ROCK  AND  MEMPHIS  BAILROAB   COMPANY. 

At  the  (late  of  the  last  report  of  this  Barean  the  Memphis  and  Little 
Rock  Eailroad  Coinpauy  was  being  operated  by  three  trustees,  bat 
since  that  time  the  company  has  been  reorganized  and  the  title  changed 
to  Little  Rock  and  Memphis  Railroad  Company. 

The  road  extends  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  Argenta,  Ark.  (opposite 
Little  Rock),  a  distance  of  135  miles.  There  are  18  miles  of  sidings, 
and  50  miles  of  the  road  are  laid  with  steel  rails. 

The  equipment  consists  of  16  locomotives,  13  passenger,  6  baggage 
and  mail,  and  328  freight  cars.  The  company  also  owns  1  translier 
boat,  1  wharf-boat  with  steam-elevator,  and  1  steam-shovel. 

The  company  reports  that  during  the  year  ending  Jane  30,  188^ 
there  were  sold  2,679.89  acres  of  laud  for  $26,025.33,  and  that  there  are 
outstanding,  on  account  of  time  sales,  the  sum  of  610,429.15.  The 
company  still  owns  53,202.74  a<5res  of  land. 

The  following  statements  show  the  Unancial  condition  of  the  road 
June  30, 1889: 

Financial  condition  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Memphis  liailroad  Compantf  June  30, 1889. 

LIABILITIES. 

First-mortgage  bonds |3,^,00(LM 

Accounts  payable l^i,7i&fl 

Pay-rolls  and  vouchers £),:91.S 

Due  other  companies  on  account  of  traffic 3,(E^lt 

Land  department 23,S37.]t 

Total  debt 3.3'24,08a.« 

Capital  stock 3, 300,000.0 

Total  stock  and  debt 6,574,ttiP.* 

>  ASSETS. 

Road,  fixtures  and  equipment 6,42r,7M.(lf 

Land  contracts,  land  cash,  etc 10.129.15 

Fuel,  material  and  stores  on  hand 31.  lUS 

Cash  on  hand 91,491.3 

Accounts  receivable 74,fiBLS 

Total  assets 6.635,»L« 

Surplus : .*..         Cl.fiSLM 

Revenues  and  expenditures  for  year  ending  June  30,  ldd9. 

REVENUES. 

Earnings |68I,M9 

Beceiptsof  the  land  department Sfl^tt*' 

Total 650.*M 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses ISt^A-J 

Expenses  of  ttie  land  department %0^ 

Total 4«,tjt 

Surplus ., 163»flNkt 
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nparaiive  ittateinent  of  the  farnings  and  eaepenten  of  the  Little  liock   and  McntphU 

Kailroad  Company. 


Year  <rudm|r 
Juno  30.  im. 

Year  ending 
Jane  30,  im 

Ditftiwnw. 

decTMse. 

/LXELOUllt. 

pA.«««^D|fer .,,.« 

Frfitkt ....«.,..«...^...,.. 

1878, 3W.  00 
15v55a.<V8 

19,  mi.m 
9A09M 

♦350,  C05.lt> 

424,WW,W 

16. 515. 16 

19,654  63 

SJ99.St 

BecrcMft  ..., 
DeoTMUie  .,., 

IncreMQ 

Inorente..... 

Decraato 

♦78,330.11 

lu.  mi  m 

Mali. 

!i7:S 

SxpreAS  .,* .»*--.-, .,»-,,,,.»,. 

12.15 

iorrloe) ♦ ,, 

5,3«i5.St 

^B       T'^^r^ 

eS4,3(»/70 

SU8,363.E2 

Deer^aau  *♦., 

Ui,  OOU.  13 

^H                            EXPSMfiil. 

^^■Liitit«uAiicti  of  vray  and  stmotiifM  *.•* 

IM.8«0.08 
i2,lU.il» 
203, 812. 31 

200,075.03 
57,  034. 40 

268.  7»7,  »1 
7«,a50.3« 

DMMBA6  .... 

DMT«aM.... 

DtQmiw .... 

m,08aol 

1^510.0i 

■c^^ 

Ttotid , 

voi3.q 

489,«60.7B 

009|8Sa79 

DooresM 

303»  197»0i 

JTetuiaznlDgv^.. ..,..•.... •*......  *,...«. 

ifis.eoo.ri 

139.407.03 

I&trrrau 

19, 103.  ao 

Ayero^  mOc*  GpenUed 

laaoo 

133.00 

14.099.410 

♦6.077.17 
5,020.00 

♦1, 383. 49 

AXIWDAflft  Dftr  DIll8.  .  .  ...>.■■•■.....•..■. 

1«527.89| 

HTftt  fl*mlpff»Pf*r  nUf;,-.^,-*w**»,^,,^t,». 

i,m,4fl 

1.048,17, 

InoreoM...., 

14480 

fttMoUgo  of  exp«iiiM«  to  «ftrnings  — 

74.  W 

82.75 

DectbB«6  — 

8.1« 

MISSOXTKr,  KANSAS  AKD  TEXAS  EAILWAY  COMPANY. 

The  mileage  owned  and  operated  December  31, 1888,  waa : 


^P 


Haonibfll,  Mo.,  to  Denison,  Tex.,  main  line ...^ .  — .      574.7 

Brunch  linea , _..._..„..      966. 6 

lerated  jointly  with  Texas  and  Pacific  Kail  way.. , ....-- 71.0 

Total  operated 1,6U.3 

Tlie  line  from  HoldeD,  Mo.,  to  Paola,  Kans.,  leased  to  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Kailway,  m  also  owned  by  ibis  company,  making  the  total  mile- 
age owned  1/AH3  miles.  There  are  1,204,1*  miles  laid  with  steel  rails  of 
52  to  G3  pounds  per  yard,  and  the  remainder  of  the  road  is  laid  with 
iron  rails  oO  to  56  pounds  per  yard.  The  ties  are  of  oak,  laid  aboat 
3,000  to  the  mile.  The  length  of  track  ballasted  with  stone,  gravel,  and 
cinder  is  *Jb6M  miles. 

The  eqiriiimetit  consists  of  177  loeomotives,  49  equipped  with  Amer- 
ican .steam  brakes  antl  63  with  Westiu^house  brakes ;  135  cars  in  pas* 
sender  service,  all  except  4  having  Westinghouse  train  brakes  and 
Miller  platforms  and  couplers ;  5,364  cars  in  freight  service,  and  59  cars 
used  in  road  rejiair  service. 

As  this  road  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers  November  1, 1888jj 
under  an  order  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  distriof 
of  Kansas,  and  as  the  receivers  have  not  rendered  a  r«*purt  to  this  olM*^^ 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1889,  the  usual  tinaucial  statements  can 
not  be  furnished. 


^lilliMI 
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The  followinpf  statement  of  carniuf^s  and  expenses  is  com{ntedj 
the  monthly  re|>ort4s  fiirDisbed  this  Bureau : 


C^mpamiitftt  ntatement  tf  ike  eaminffn  and  es'ptn^n  u/  the  Minoiiri^  Ean§«iB 


SAUKUCOtt. 

:MfiU » 

[  E\Tii\''«<i .....*...,*.*... 

[MifiCuUttiiootiB 

ToUil  

Cofulurfln::  jratisportjition,. -,-.-.. 

i.v.'ijr,  .,♦.»,_..  — ...> 

'■■am. 

iitfuia^ii  iij^ii^nai^s  and  tAXCMi....^... 

TolAl 

Ketcomliigo .....„., 

Av«iiigij  milcft  op  cr»ted ........... . 

EAmln^  pinrmUc ....« 

£xpenio6  per  inilfi ^ 

Kei  cAmlQgi  per  inilo 

Fercetit«f;e  of  exp«i}«ei  to  earclDea 


T<«r  ending 


»1, 446,740.55 

4. 707, 251.  W 

Hal,  It  P.  01 

i:i6.4n5.87 

138,  mz.  3S 


6,080,478.73 


1,600, 464. 43 

1,747,110,43 

t,M»3,W4.Tl 

;iRe,4U  78 

3.10,194.50 


5,74S,234.fll 


Yror  endJuc 
Junod0»188& 


1.562.0f>X7-      Tnrrojmr.    ... 
1.3^7 

1,6"'. 
82 


l^hDi 


4,024,100.15  I  Ixier«4Mfi. 


«ltUl 


032, 243. 82  I      1,  €96,  &20. 80  I  H^rv^m  . . 


1,616  00  , 


»4, 13:*.  »C 
3, 557. 08 


ft.  i   ■    - 
3,  OaCu  U  , 


lDor#i 


576, 8B 


I,D(R31      Di;ci 


86.10 


7437 


MISSOURI  PACIFIO  RAILWAY  COMPANT. 

This  company  owned  and  operated  June  30,  ISSQ,  1,422  miles  oTlii^] 

as  follows : 

Main  lice,  St.  Loiiia,  Mo,,  to  Ooiaba,  Nobr.,  owned,. .^ 

Bniiiclic^s  in  Mi&souri,  KauMft«,  and  Nsbrataka,  owned...,,,,,...,  ..,,«„,,„. 
Brauclies  id  Missouri  und  Kao^asi  leased ^i 

Total p— ....... ..,.,., 

In  addition  to  tliese  lines  there  are  21>  miles  of  second  track  ilirf9j 
miles  of  mditfpfs,  makinj::  total  lenj^th  ol  track  1,787  mi]e?i«    Stc<l| 
of  52  to  05  pounds  poryard  are  laid  upon  1,347  miles  and  5:1  to  56 1 
iron  rails  upon  73  miles* 

TluMvnewals  coucsist  of  5,303  tons  steel  rails  coattiig  i323^7J 
3?4,57l  tics  of  onk  costing  8102,874.  Ballast  of  stone,  gravel,  ( 
der  is  now  33G  mile*  in  t»xtent. 

The  rollin^'Stock  consists  of  331   locomotives^  183  of  whicb 
Wc^istinfchouso  train  brakes;    299  passeu^er^car**.    ^>Ji  ihiiii!*!^*! 
Wi*Kttn^house  brakes  and  Miller  couplers  an<l  i 
cars  in  freight  service  and  40  used  in  road-repair  Uvi..**i«ivu^ 
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Financial  condition  of  ike  Miaaouri  Pacific  Edilway  Chmpany  and  Oaage  Division,  June 

30,  1889. 

LIABIIITUSS. 

Funded  dept ^4,376,000.00 

Interest  on  same,  doe  and  nncalled  for 88,802.50 

Interest  on  same,  not  due 669,329.99 

Bills  and  accoants  payable 1,578,530.52 

Pay-rolls  and  vouchors 2,219,448.70 

Bnndry  accounts 18,006.25 

Total  debt 48,050,117.96 

Capital  stock 43,974,850.00 

Total  stock  and  debt 92,924,967.96 

ASSETS. 

Roa4>  fixtures,  and  equipment 47,212,820.23 

Real  estate  other  than  road 800,502.17 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 721,560.56 

Cash  on  hand 384,737.19 

Xnyestments  in  stocks  and  bonds 47,471,950.26 

Total  assets 96,591,570.41 

Soiplufl 3,666,602.45 


Revenuee  and  expenditures  for  year  ending  June  30,  1889. 

REVENUES. 

Ewnings $9,692,835.18 

Diridends  and  interest,  other  companies 565, 195. 26 

Terminal  facilities 172,915.03 

8andryamou|^ 193,909.76 

10,624,855.23 
EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses,  including  taxes  and  rentals 7, 154, 969. 13 

Interest  on  funded  debt 2,4^5,876.67 

Interest  on  other  debt 218,404.33 

Deficit  in  branch  lines,  earnings 124, 539. 38 

Expense  account,  traffic  association 15. 471. 06 

Dividends,  32  to  35  inclusive,  1888-'89 1,758,994.00 

Betainedby  United  States,  account  land  grant 5:U.24 

Discount  and  premium 281,362.50 

Sundry  expenses 267,670.15 

Total 12,2^,818.46 

Deficit 1^662, 9()3. 23 

MNtUmmf  ef  ikeeaminge  and  expensee  of  the  I^aouH  Pacific  Railway  Company  for  the 

year  ending  June  30,  18^9. 

EARNINGS. 
PMMengWT $2,175,812.69 

Vreighi i3,(»iy,<a4.(H> 

ICnlfT 3i^32rt.71 

XxprMt 2;i3,2rt0.38 

iCuoelUneons 93iJ,3(>9.34 

T^tal i*,6'Ji  rto5  la 


Maititenanco  of  way  and  atractnres 

Matnt iru  ..  of  equipuient . 

Cou'  1  i)8X)ort»lioa  ......... 

Getj«  1  uses 

TiiZ43«  AUil  runtais 


Total  . 


P»iri»1na  , 


NOETHBRN  PACIFIC  EMI.BOAI>  COMPANY, 

This  companv  owds  2,172.90  miles  of  road,  the  main  line  ext 
from  A6blaii(U  \Vi«.,  to  Portlaud,  Ore|fon.     It  also  leasen  1.331 
br:mch  line.s,  making  a  total  of  3,4G5.10  loiles  owneil  ;iud  ofM 
Tbf*  entire  main  lioe  is  laid  with  steel  rails,  and  830  mites  are! 
with  stone  and  gravel. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30*  1889*  there  was  expended  the  mmd 
$1,184,940.20  in  construction,  $705,713.73  being  on  accnmiit  of  tmpn>vii{ 
the  old  road,  and  Jj479,235.47  for  buihliug  new  roads.  The  pxp^odisiili 
for  new  equipment  amounted  to  $319,598.32.  Then*?w  rails  laid  dartiS 
the  year  amounted  to  9,SG0J3  tons  of  steel,  at  a  co.st  of  •304,&4^ 
and  1,946,020  erosd  tiei»  were  put  in  the  tVAck  at  a  coHt  of  #58S.3(lali 
The  company  has  877  miles  of  fencing  of  all  kinda^  and  2^  mile* ^f 
snow-sheds. 

The  equipment  owned  consists  of  396  locomotives,  357  ofwhicjii 
e-qnipped  with  Westinghouse  brakes;  13  dining,  33  sleepirtLV  t'>5 
senger,  50  baggage,  mail  and  express,  37  combination,  :i 
cars,  making  a  total  of  290  cars  in  the  passenger  servi* 
arehtted  with  air-brakes  and  Miller  platforms.    In  the  ; 
there  are  4,018  box,  HSS  stock,  1,048  coal,  3,394  tlat,  45  f^* ..,  .. 
71  refrigerator,  15  fruit  and  270  caboone  cars,  making  a  total 
cars  in  this  service.    In  the  road-repair  service  there  are  I  " 

The  number  of  acres  of  laud  received  by  this  company 
ernnicnt  to  Juno  30,  1889,  was  as  follows  :  B\     ^      \  !  j '    i , 
certificate,  20,196,262.10,  making  a  total  of  2K  •  i    Mr... 

7,107,86480  have  been  sold.     From  these  sales  th^ 
$21,820,509.97,  and    there  are  outstanding  on  a, 
$5,119,147.44. 

The  average  price  per  acre  for  all  sales  to  date  is  #dLBO,  the 
price  being  $15,  and  the  minimum  price  $1, 


i>(^M 


^reeeirel^ 


fittauiinJ  cojuVitliti  of  the  XftHhcm  Padjtc  Kailroad  Comtiamtr.  Jmm^  LW.I^PSl 


LIABtOTtCS. 

Fir»t-iiiortjrage  botuls ?t'^/»n  i 

OtluTfritidLHl  cU^bt - ,.*...^.*,,. 

lT)t*M*»»*t  r>t!  rtin*Jmi  ilobt,  due  and  nupald. ....... . 

I  itidoil  dt^bt,  accroed  not  due......... *...  L  "-"A 

i<!criicd  not  dae... ..,^..  .Cs| 

.........-.,,.....,.•..•.--.,, ._,         ' 

voitehere - ...^•-- ,,,. 

^otliLM  couipanit'R  on  accoimt  of  traffic. ..,-.. 

'  liniiti  accuuitl  balance..., 

I  i^pihmlyie  to  sinking  fund.. ^ 
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Earnings  invested  in  equipment ^,205,239.29 

Revenue  invested  in  sinking  funds 2,404,004.26 

Total  debt 98,468,573.49 

Capital  stock 86.172,577.91 

Total  stock  and  debt : 184,641,151.40 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road  and  fixtures 1150,509,466.64 

Cost  of  equipment 12,621,585.54 

Invested  in  branches  and  other  property 2, 579, 365. 00 

Land  contracts,  land  cash,  etc 5,119,147.44 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 2,206,645.67 

Cash  on  hand : 1,933,894.22 

Company's  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  company 25, 668. 55 

Other  stocks  and  bonds 3,198,945.23 

Miscellaneous  investments 6,768.12 

Sinking  fund  iu  hands  of  trustees — comp  -ny 1 2,494,004.26 

Bills  receivable 717,142.50 

Account-8  receivable 3,841,239.50 

Due  from  other  companies  on  account  of  traffic 321,406.89 

Cash  iu  hands  of  trustees  applicable  to  cancellation  of  bonds 334,901.67 

Total 185,910,181.23 

Surplus 1,269,029.83 

Bevenues  and  expendiiurea  for  year  ending  June  30, 1889. 

REVENUES. 

Earnings 119,213,264.09 

Dividends  on  stocks  of  other  companies ^ 205,637.59 

Interest  on  bonds  of  other  companies 4, 175.20 

Profits  and  interest  on  miscellaneous  investments 395,843. 34 

Receipts  of  the  land  department 1,585,401.86 

Interest  on  sinking  fund  of  company 4,604.40 

Rentals— -tracks  and  terminals 213,000.12 

Increase  in  funded  debt 1,830,000.00 

Sales  of  securities  owned 1,707,641.60 

Decrease  of  property  acquired  under  decree  of  court  by  sales  of  land, 

etc 1,247,014.67 

Total , 26,406,582.87 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses  and  taxes $11, 921, 33.5. 89 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds 2,753,980.50 

Interest  on  other  funded  debt 2,163,852.27 

Rentals — tracks,  terminals,  and  equipment 2,220,001.27 

Improvements  and  equipment,  CcBur  d'Alene  Railway 21,400.86 

Changing  grade,  Marshall,  Mont 53,330.14 

General  interest  and  miscellaneous 73,232.52 

Sinking-fund  requirements — company 742,280.52 

New  construction 1, 184,949.20 

New  equipment 319,598.32 

Increase  in  material  and  supplies 6'.M,  151.30 

Expenses  of  land  department 458,272. 12 

Branch  lines,  surveys  and  miscellaneous  property 22^^,603.02 

Increase  in  cash  in  hands  of  trustees,  applicable  to  the  cancellation 

of  bonds 120,345.13 

Decrease  in  capital  stock 316,040.26 

Land  receipts  credited  to  property  account 1, 029, 640.  ^ 

DecreSkse  in  current  liabilities 2,170,568.99 

Total 26,406,582.87 
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Comparative  atatemcnt  of  the  earnings  and  rxpmnea  of  tht  Karihtrm    P^tUM 

Company.  '  • 


EABKIKOA. 

PasBGiDKcr **. 

Freight,.. -,.. - 

Mall........ 

Exprt*e« 

HbutilU&euas 

Total 

CoTi»f"'  t;r.,T  tr-TmpnrUUoti 

Mil  way 

l^lf.  . 

Maiiu  .......       i  cHre 

General  i^xiK^naeii  and  taxAS 

TotJU.,, 

KoteariLtiigi.... , 

JLyt>i%g^  milea  operafed 

Eftmliij^e  p,cr  luHe - 

£xi)«DiM)H  ptirniilQ .,»..... 

K«t«Aminc«  per  mile 

PenMQta^  of  Gxpemei  to  oantloav 


Yoar  i5ndlne 


$5,  834, 163.  $« 

12.  STi,  »S7, 64 

44a»  o:i7.  77 

298,170.  IH 

203.  OM.  88 


19,707,467.93 


lQ.864,2ell»e 
],821,C75.S6 


19.1£5,D44.51 


Ytmr  vmline 
Juno  90,  I^Bt. 


10,420.244.48 
liOa,  15),et 

17M2J.00 


1ft.  WC,  327.  88 


030,933.87 


g,  289. 01^.30 


DilfenMa 


Iflcreaaii. 


7,521.525.44  I      fl.R5<?.412,4»  (  liaen^M. 


3.44U43 


3,217.40  I  Xiicre*!*, 


$5,720.55 
3,540.96 


a.  195,60 


14935,20 
2,887,4U 


Increaafl. 


2, 037.  SO     TocrcJi«e. 


0U83 


5S.<rj     Iiicir««ae. 


OREGON  AND  CALIFORNIA  RAELROAD  COMPANY, 


The  lines  owned  by  this  compauy  are  as  follows : 


Eiisl  Portl.ind,  Oregon,  to  CallforDiu  Stat^o  line 

Porllaml,  Oregon,  fo  Corvallia .....-, , 

Albuny  Junctiou  to  Lebatiua...... .... .... ,. 

Sidings  audspur  tracks . 


Total. 


Seventy-two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  line  is  uou    luiil  v;' 
weighiDg  froic  50  to  Q\t  jiouiuls  per  yard.    Nearly  440  mi 
have  been  ballasted  with  gravel  and  stone* 

The  coui|)aiiy  ha8  49  locomotives,  40  being  equipped  wirfi  We 
house  air-brakes;  50  ears  in  passenger  service,  all  cqiiifn 
inghoaseair4)rakesand  MilltTplatfurnju  audconplensj  7^         .    t| 
and  233  cars  for  road-repair  service;  1  car  for  am  of  oAice«,^ 
Pol  [man  cars  leased. 

By  an  agreement  made  by  this  company  with  the  Ontnil 
Railroad  Company,  which  was  ratitied  by  the  Sonthi*rn   r».»,  wi.*' 
pany,  the  latter  has  secured  control  of  this  rojitl  ami  f»f 
contiuuons  line  lietween  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Sjui  Frm 

Tbo  company  has  received  by  [»atentfroro  the  Govern » 
aci^es  of  land,  of  whicU  iiG0,442.8S  have  been  sold.     It  ^ 
sale**  of  huiil  S54l,05o.;/i3,  and  there  are  outstandini: 
sales  8394.220.58,  of  which  the  earn  of  898,902,42  i<6 . 
age  price  per  acre  for  all  sales  to  date  was  §2.(54, 
price  for  sales  made  during  the  year  was  83.90. 
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^^Lw                                                                   UABIIJTIES.                                                                                         ^H 

^^HAnuif'.  nti  ffii  tiiM , ,.....,.,, 

1.170.  CO           ^H 

^^Vi/V^nf!.^  irppnjr^ ,,.,,,,, ,...,.* 

2,  583.  *i3          ^H 

■  Acconntft  payable , ,,...... 

:>34,(;n4,id!7        ^^H 

lllC««"»^  for  rmb'^fjpt  i'ltl  "f  boudfl r 

72,  :t34.  32          ^H 

^m           Tnf  «T  #?flKf                                                                                             .           . 

14 

.  (^'^(k  (ii>J.  A*2          ^H 

P^IRf  if  nl  fit^f  k                                 ....        19j  (H>^  J  m(l  fMT          ^H 

I             T'}U\}  Ht'^^k  nnd  debt                                                                              *''  ^^^'^  '''^^  ^'>         ^^ 

^1 

^f                                                                             ASSBTS. 

^  Roadt  fixtures,  and  equipment 

Real  eatate,  other  tbao  road...., ,-., 

31 

,127.000.00          ^1 
40, 07H,  95          ^H 

Land  COD tr.icU,  land  cash,  etc  ....  ..^- ^^^- -   _-.---     .. - 

aO2,lH3.0t          ^H 

Slnkini^  fund  in  baoda  of  truHlei:!3 

173,  4fit>.  :i5          ^H 

Bills  riM^eivabbi 

1.570.0O          ^H 

1   Ac rr^ntitfl    5?.  OiH,  ?77, 77          ^H 

^^       T/*#«l                                                                                                              n-*.  rtuij  r,?Q  oa          ^H 

^^B 

^InrplnH _ _ -_,..,,,,,,,,„ 

35.880.56          ^H 

^^ii»ara<ii70  iialemmt  of  the  mminjfB  and  expenses  of  the  Oregon  and  CaUfomia  Saihoad  ^^^H 

1 

Yew  flodJuR 
Jiiae»0,18ao. 

Ytar  cmlitiir 

Juno  30,  U&i, 

Differenod.                         ^H 

IncreMeor 

Ainoimt               ^^M 

Pawicocer .,.,„.,.. 

Fr>'5ghl. .,—*,.,..-,.., 

• 

I01U000.66 
043.013.41 
01,044.41  ; 
27.023.34  ! 
43,om27 

1030,1 08.  B5 

420, 7U0.  OO 

46,744.77 

20, 105, 03 

23,170.77 

Iiiore««e.-.-. 
IncreMe 

loereiwe 

loeriiMko.     .. 

f27A,90L31           ^H 

222«012.n           ^H 

IS,  190.  M           ^H 

828.  ai    ^_^H 

m80L»0  ^^H 

MaiI ,,.. ..,, 

ILxplT'AA^......... »*.,«,.,..«,«,«,.. .4... 

MifK:A'Ilii^n44ui^T ..., ,.,, 

Me 

^Kb'                                     nictures 

1,687,22S>,00 

l,162.02fi.82 

Inci^nBe.-,. 

5M,30a2T  ^^^1 

337,239.10 
101,004.43 
4a4.7»7.33 
15V  274. 74 

312,011.30 
»b432.r.O 
308,844.01 
112.»73.30 

Increase , ,  -  - . 
iDcrvftao 

tUCfViUO..... 

25,214  80^^^1 
0,eOM3  ^^^H 

ibaouM        ^^ 

ToUl ...».  ..,, 

1. 017^355. 05 

88S,2e4.4§ 

Iu(m'M<» 

m,(i9t.20           ^1 

Jfbt  eocniiigi.....^.- *- 

0OO,fe7:i.4l 

267,  OOL  34 

lucri'jUM} 

40L',  212.07            ^1 

ATorace  mllei  OD'erotiid. ...... .......... 

40b  80 

44)*,  80 

tncr(«««e 

13.00            ^1 

^ATTifTt^n^  ti^  mflr^i..*.  «««»•  ••»•<■«  «««. 

|3,«6:t60 
3.20X03 

♦2,  WIS.  80 
1,  0?^  61 

IttcrpMO 

IlitTVOM..... 

#l,0B4.fi9           ^m 

'    Bxpi-naea  por  loilfi  .>..•••••.••.......... 

'   Ket  tamltii&i  iMr  niilo  ................. 

I.430.R7 

500,30 

IncnMW*  — 

S54.16          ^1 

roroiuiUi  jE«  of  expeaocA  to  eoruitisi 

fl<j,i:o 

76.78 

Deoruiuo 

^H 

1                  ST.  JOSEPH  AND  GEANB   ISLAND  RAILROAD  COMPANY,                   ^^H 

^Tbe  lrn»,Mli  of  the  main  line  of  thia  road  is  251.7  mileR,  with  branch  ^^^B 
■^€'8  aniountitif^  to  2(»2  riiilen.  nmking  a  total  of  453.7  miles  operated.       ^H 
^Rt»  entire  nuiin  line  in  laid  with  steel  rui Is,     Tlie  ties  are  of  white  oak        ^H 
i  and  average  2,500  |»er  inile.                                                                                 ^H 
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The  mllinjx  stock  comprises  20  locomotives,  all  of  which  are  equipped 
with  the  Westiii;,^h<uise  brake,  11  passenger,  5  baggage,  mail  and  expmi, 
auil  I  «>iliLei^  eiir:  making  a  total  of  17  cars  in  the  passenger  deput- 
menr,  all  ot*  which  arc  eqnii)ped  with  Westinghouse  brakes  and  Milkr 
plaLiV>rins.  The  freight  equipment  embraces  454  box,  09  stock,  41  eoti, 
43  tlat,  and  VI  caboose  cars ;  making  a  total  of  619  cars  iu  this  depart- 
meut. 

The  company  does  not  report  any  operations  of  its  land  department, 
but  ro[)ortiii  of  the  Gi'ncral  Land  Oilice  show  that  462,573.24  acres  of 
laud  have  been  certilied  or  i)atented  by  the  Goveniment. 

The  last  report  received  from  this  company  was  that  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1888. 

Fimincial  condifion  of  the  St.  Joseph  and  Grand  Island  Railroad  Company ^  DtcemAerZl^ 

LIABIIJTIES. 

Fiwt-mortgaije  bonds C6,9&t,000.00 

Cert  ideates  for  first- id  ort^aj^o  bonds,  etc r>l,M.4t 

Interest  on  first- mortgage  bonds 10. 5:JO.OO 

Other  funded  debt... l,(>7a,000.« 

Certificate*  for  b<*«oiyl-niortga)?e  bonds,  etc 30,3^103 

Interest  on  funded  dH)t,  due  and  unpaid 1,4UU.('0 

Interest  on  fun<led  d  bt.  accrued  nor  due 7i\  (WO.  00 

Pay-rollsand  vnuHi.Trt.. -JlXMU.'.^ 

Dae  other  companies  on  account  of  trafBc 2^tiiU.M 

Accounts  payaMo <>r>4,4j64.09 

Total  debt 9,67?,ai9.:3 

Capital  stock 4,6iHS(»UU.W 

Total  stock  and  debt 14,"i7t<,W9.75 

ASSETS. 

Koad  fixtures  and  0(iuipinent w 13, 2*.^.  "rf^.S"* 

Eipiipment  ai.d  iuiproveinent  t'niid l».  74".'^ 

Fuel,  material,  and  Htort's  on  baud 'i.\  T:M.6l 

Stocks  and  bonds  o^\-tled  by  company •!♦>. -'jfc'.Ot' 

Due  from  othrr  companies  and  individuals 44.7>.i^ 

Bills  iectiiva])]<' 471,  IK'. 'JO 

Total  assi'tH .' 14.  2.Vi.t»Ji*.tW 

Doll,  it 2:^,300.15 

licrtnncs  and  Krpeuditnres  for  the  year  1886, 

RKVKXrES. 

Eaniin^X'^ $1,011.  l,rj. 72 

Intrroi  on  boii<ls  owned 2,  ItkMO 

DiM't>unt  and  int«n'st L.'n'.l/.y 

MiHiTll^iiH'ouH  in<-onu' M«'. '.»17.4o 

Total   l,15:>,74r.W 

i:xpr.Ni>iTii:i:s. 

Operatin.i;c\-prnsts 7;>J.74S.i: 

Inlcrrsl  on  lirsi -iiiort-.i-f  Ixmds 42«>JMMi.iH> 

N<'W  roils! Miction XM'.  ■^H'.W 

Xt'w  iMiniiiini  ni ' TOO.Ot 

Organi/jition  t-xprnsrs 4.U?l.j3 

Obi  const  nut  ion,  ailJii..:tMl 240.  j2 

Total  I,177,2:»«.e8 

•-- J"" 2l.5ai« 
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ST.    LOUIS,    IBON    MOimXAIN   AND    SOUTHERN     RAILWAY    COMPANY. 

The  namberof  miles  owned  and  operated  by  this  company  !«  1,208, 
bt^ing  490  miles  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Texarkana,  Ark.,  and  718  miles 
of  branch  lines.  In  iulditiou  to  this  tbere  are  10  miles  of  second  track 
and  206  miles  of  sidings,  making  in  all  1,484  miles  of  tracks,  890  of 
which  are  laid  with  steel  rails  of  52  to  76  pounds  per  yard.  New 
steel  rails  were  laid  to  the  amount  of  3,483  tons,  at  an  expense  of 
#122,409;  there  were  put  in  the  track  .100,300  new  ties  of  oak,  costing, 
with  labor  of  laying,  $171,020.  The  ballasting  has  been  increased  20 
miles  and  some  additions  made  to  fencing. 

The  rolling  stock  cotisists  ol  172  locx>motive8, 110  of  which  have  West- 
inghouse  brakes;  111  cars  in  passenger  service,  all  t^xcept  10  being 
equipped  with  Westinghouse  train  brakes  and  Miller  couplers  and 
platforms;  4,G42  freight  cars  and  38  cars  in  roadrepair  servico. 

This  company  has  received  from  the  Government  1,327,704.85  acres 
of  land,  of  which  it  has  sold  598,725.08.  and  still  holds  728,97.H.s8  acres. 
The  cash  receipts  from  all  sales  U>  date  amount  to  8 1,856, 199,.34  and 
there  are  outstanding  on  account  of  time  sales  $492,084.40,  of  which  the 
sum  of  $6d,047.1KI  is  interesL 

Financial  condUlim  o/ihs  SL  LotHif  Iron  Mountain  and  S&uih§m  Mailway  Compamj.June 

y<J,  ItteiJ). 

LIABILITIJCS. 

Fnndodflobt $39,516,547.91 

Interest  on  sarue,  due  »nd  nncalled  tor 3H,k7.|,75 

Intoresl  tm  Baiue  i&ccruoilf  not  duo ..,  *^. 1197. 554. 25 

Accounts  payable. :.--i 2/226,980.61 

TotJil  debt 42,479.957.53 

Capital  Block - *,,     25,758/260.00 

Total  Bto€k  and  debt ..*...«•...    68. 1^38. 207. 53 

Hoadf  Bxtttrea,  and  equipment  , •«.«•«•••. 58,336,749. 8fi 

Real  estate 5:i7/»*}^1.  72 

Land  con fmctd^  land  ciiaU»  etc -  2,323, 4tiG.:i8 

Cash  on  hiiiid.... ..., 3*ie^,  .«^t.  47 

Stocks         :    .'             M»y  company 8/*iyd,8-    '' 

AdvATj                                    iv»^ys 33,01 

A/oeoni,                                ram  sundry  loUroada  and  indtvidaols) 1,B46jj:..., 

TnLiI  as  .  I  t ., ..,....,.._.._... 71,^3,397.36 


3,5ii5,  IfeT.^.e^ 


RtmnucJt  and  i^enditurei  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  IddD. 

REVICNUES. 

Eamm^s -.-- -.  »8, 390, 277, 63 

Protir«  on  tttocks  and  bonds  of  other  compiyiies ll»,t^5i,  50 

Sundry  amoauts ..., -  31,714.  ti8 

Total. • ..-..  ^44l,et7  M 

KXPfiNDITURSS. 

Oiierating  oxp>euseH ..*«... ,..-. .....  5»  49(i|  9'.)3. 73 

Intoreston  fnnded  debt - - 2,404.8n8.4l$ 

IniwroBt  on  other  d«btfi  ,. - 3,514.03 
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KxficiiM*  or  irani<!n«)M(ici&Uoo*.* ,,,,.  $5,780.31 

lietuiimi  hy  Uuifcil  8Utc9au  uccunnr  of  land  grant....  ...••.  ^«....  n.9£^J>N5 

Di»couiit  juitl  preaiiuuu , , .*. 66»35ie.ltt 

Suiidry  auiouuta , .,.  t^«3K>.i)Q 

Tata] - 8,0n{^dQ6.J 

Sarplaa ..-. • 3Q&,0li 

Cauiparaike  statemcni  0/  the  earmngt  and  tipeutts  qJ  ike  St»  Loaif,  Iron  Movnlaiit  1 
iSQuthern  HailKa^  Company. 


ItJillMXGII. 

Pntaeo^or.. ......«•. •.,..*. 

Fieiit^t 

IWaif 

Expnan...,. 

3liiiic«llaDeois4 ., 

Totja........ 

IX1>SK8U. 
I  I  nporlAtlOll.. ........ 

^*«»y  •" - 

At,4»iitMtMH».:'  or  caw... *,........ 

Gvjjetal  fiiiictiKiMi  AUil  tAsoa».. 

Total- 

Srel«anitags...... ^.. 

AT«nig!0  mUot  operated 

AuvlniCi  P«z^  uiilo 

XxpostcM  por  uiilti 

Ket  cftiTjlnca  per  mUe...... 

Pcrci'Dtaifo  of  cxpcncca  to  cttriiinga  . 


Tew  ending 
June  ao,  lb9i. 


|1,  f)[M  J83, 71      |1.&05,2::9.SO     Ucttsm 


10a.0H.65 


Ai,  l^:»ii,  oty.  17 


Dlffttrimcc. 


htctfBmcT 
decrMMv 


iDcrtaii*. 


191,M4.2»  J  l0OTf>AM 


177, 101.  «l 
2i>6»J>7C.70 


8,800.277.03  I      tl,0W.17LM 


S,  691, 658. 06 
3f^.  SOO.ftC 

iiM.4La.io 


5,SS3.31L39 


8,130,060124 


1 196. 00 


•T,01S.2S 

4,882.40 


Xucrtfofio., 


ItieraAMi  ., 


1,832.  741.  W  locreas* 

1, 120,  »3U.  7n  r»ocriia*o 

I,  :i.H  709- :!6  I  liHr^a*a. 

aSfl,  loL  09  I  l>ecr»iiM» 

l&5,feM>5.10  Ioore«M 


i.85- 


UliS^tK)  I 


IT,  071  61  I  Dect*- 
4, 208.  73  ,  lac 


jjsoiait. 


NIL  21 


mM 


ST-  LOUIS  AND  SA:N  FEANCISCO   BAILWAY  COMPANY. 

The  main  line  of  this  road  extends  from  St.  LfHiis  to  8c*in  c%:i,  Mc 
a  distam^e  of  3i!6.26  iiiilee.     It  also  operutes  l,00:i,iU  lyilcs  o'  bnujcli 
lines,  milking  a  total  of  1,329.47  inilrH  of  road  t»perated. 

During  tbe  year  ending  'June  iU>,  ISSl),  the  toinpany  laid  2^1  Uli  toni 
ot  ^teet  raits,  at  a  cost  of  Jfi70,718.7G,  aud  470,560  c'ros»-tie«,  al  a  oiiitof 
§11  vS51.riO. 

The  rollinjr  8tock  CDnnist.^  of  171  hicomotiveH,  117  pn^  -ar 

one-half  interest  in  H  .sleeping  earn,  LMHm;  hox  ean»,  L*'  k 

1^0(>H  coal  cars,  3t>  thit  earn,  r»0  refrigerator  car^%  00  jthort  mitiiuj^eani^ 
and  9H  C4ibon«$e  cai-H.     U  al.so  has    7t>  can*  in  load-rcpair  «>er%ioeu 

*ihe  following  t«tateuieut^  »how  the  tliiuncial  cuuditioa  of  tbe 
l>aii>'  June  30,  lt*89; 

FkHnncial  tifnditian  of  Ik^  8U  LtmU  ami  Stin  rrantifto  UnUiray  Companjt,  Jti«#3ft,  ] 


UAtHUTttL^. 


Fimt-tnorrpajjfl  l>ond» 

Iritr  roiit  4ii)  liitHlr*iJ  a«sl>t,  nccrutjJ,  not  due. 


r^! 


-.1 
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conntfl  pnyrtblo 

Ity^rollB  liinX  voncbei'a. 


Sb74,405.73 
6ll,an.24 


Totftldcbt a4,l*i3,HW.  60 

CftpiUl  stock. - 30,(H)M,(HM).  00 

Total  slock  ;»ji<l  debt.- - C4,lJivmio 


ASSETS. 

Road,  lUtnrrfl,  and  equipment , , 57.622,713.5^1 

Fii«I,  maieiiAly  and  hlores  on  band ..-, 17:t,iUirn()D 

CnahoTj  bund .., , HUtj.  114.4?^ 

Compftiiy'a  stockH  and  bonds  owned  by  comptiiiy * 3,  r»4U,  700.  00 

Othor  slocks  andboads  .... ., 1,  K>a, Htt).  08 

Miscelbtnoons  invcMttnenttt  ....  * .»..••...»••••••••  •••I.....  62,!^5H«  ll\ 

BUlarecoivabb l.HIia,  U19,1>5 

Account*  reoeiviiblo ,.-^.... *2,241,7H4. 05 

Duo  from  utber  companies  on  account  of  trftfllc 140.  yU4.  00 


Total  iis«iets , 


ii7.t2ay,5:k!f.;il 


Surplus - 3,115,«i3**.5l 

Bevenua  and  exp^HilUures, 

HEV1£NU&3, 

Barning3 ....,, |5,e07.l75,75 

Diridi^ods  on  stnck^  of  other  com |Hiiii<?t8  ,,.....,,..•.■... ,h».--  104).  48 

InCereert  on  bonds ufo tin; p  eonipunios t380.O0 

Interestand  prolit^ou  iai8celUiueotiiiiiivi^tuit>titii 1,141,163.94 

Total,..-,. ,..,. tJ,  948, 726. 17 

Operating  expenses,  rentalt,  taxcs^  and  improvcuientti ,...  4,094,344.03 

Intvretit  on  othor  fundud  dtjbt,  andwinkio;}  fund 2,037,071,96 

Dividends,  7  per  cent,  on  Lirat  preierrcd  and  4^  on  preturrod. 765,000.00 

Total....... 6,^96,415.99 

Sorplus  .,.,. 


52.310.18 


Comxmrative  statement  of  themvnlnff$  and  ejcpeiiaeB  of  the  St  Loimand  San  Francisco  EaiU 

Year  onilinK 
Japo  30, 1680. 

Year  otiditii; 
Jtme  au.  1883. 

Dit^efecoe. 

Inorraso  or 
decreuae. 

Aniffunr. 

91, 200,  D47.  B4 

4,U2»,2«i.fl« 

lU&,07:t,57 

2;t2,  910.  2'S 

|l,2»7,501.16 

4,205,370.57 

120.454,63 

Ut.6Qg.0I 

18l,lfSt.»l 

Dncrense...,, 

DoereiMO 

loen^asc 

lucrt^aAe 

827,613.34 
236^  08A  fil 

Fwight 

Mull  4 .  

8,738.00 
48.748.3:1 

£icpr<)Ms    ,.  ....■.•..•.....••..«......... 

Miaccl^AueotiA  .......................... 

Xotftl.,, 

e,  a07. 175. 75 

0,031,277,20 

Docrcnae 

214,  m,  45 

EXriTNBES. 

Conductiiii;  tmiLsporl  At  Ion,  »♦♦... ........ 

MHaitvriiiuii'  tif  wft}*.,, ' 

H                         ..     ., .„ 

ii  .                         f  CttJU...... 

€ft..  .   -  ^  ^uLt4q«  ftu J  tJuces.. -,•.,.,.,. 

Total 

3.72u,oaa.24 

3,120,361,02 

Inert- asa . . 

3O0.3Ol.«2 

TTet  tf Arainm    .»»*-««»»*^«*«*»*»*.*».i>* 

2,080,511.51 

2,  €00,  »15. 58    DeorettAo 

814,403.07 

ArOTflge  mili»  ornntt^a .^-,. 

I,  3Sf».  19 

1,249.28  (  Incnwiae.... 

78.84 

fi369.15 
2.  703. 32 

14,819,75  ;  Decrease  .... 
2,737W  j  Tncroaao 

#100.  l« 
0L48 

1Cttw*ii9«m  nA7  mile    .....^     .<.....• 

^t^iearxibiCB  DCf  milo........ ........... 

1.5TO.«3 

2,(I8LU1  1  Oecr«UM>,.... 

£13.00 

]^cc«iit  ogo  of  expenses  to  eiiTtitn$;ii 

64.07 

60.80  j  tniTCHWW 

7,S7 
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ST.  PAUL  AKD  DULUTH  RAILEOAD   OOMPAIfY, 


Tb©  main  line  of  this  coiniiany  extends  IVom  St.  Paul  to  II 
Minn,,  a  distance  of  155  miles.  It  also  owns  28.50  mile^  aad  hme^U 
miles  of  branch  Lines,  making  a  total  of  247.50  miles  operati^d.  Mar« 
than  one  half  of  the  road  is  ballasted  with  gravel,  and  211  mikB  an 
laid  with  steel  rails. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1889,  there  were  place<i  in  th»  inik 
960  ton8  of  steel  rails,  at  a  cost  of  $12,017.97,  and  05,737  crosa-tieSi  jU 
C08tof  §1G,G17.19. 

The  rolling'Btock  consists  of  70  locomotives,  21  of  ^ 
with  Westiu^houso  brakes;  61  cars  in  the  passenger  s. 
with  VVestinghouse  brakes^and  Miller  platforms,  aod  2,4a2  c^rn  m  tltf 
freight  service. 

The  number  of  acres  of  land  received  by  patent  froni  the  Gorerswat 
was  815,482.75,  and  from  the  State  of  Minnesota  65'.r.n  7T  uiaUm  i 
total  of  1,471,230.46  acres.    Thei-e  had  been  sold  . 

total  receipts  from  all  sales  amounting  Uy  $1,492.-1  -.^,., ..,,  .l 

ontstanding  on  account  of  time  sales  $201,015.84. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  financial  conditioti  of  llie  ' 
pany  June  30,  1880: 


JPInoJidal  condition  of  ihe  Si,  Paul  and  DuUth  Railroad  Campanf  Jmrne  30^  lA 


LIABILITIES. 

First-mortgai^o  bonds  ..,,, ** 

Seooud-niortj^a'je  bunds .,...,,,,---**-* 

iDtcrest  on  saiup,  accmed,  not  duo  .--.-• •.,•■•..* . 

Otber/aoded  debt • ,. ,,*-• 

lutereet  on  same,  accrued,  not  duo , --,.*—-.•**. 

Dividends  iiopjiid,  No.  15 , -...,♦•.,.» 

AccouDte  yrayable ,--. - • , 

Pay-rolb  and  vouchers . 

Sink  jtj^  111  ode  uninTest^^d -.*,..... 

Still*?  treaanrpr  (taxe*)  -- *«*.»•....... ^.. .•..•....  ... 

Deferred  laud  and  stump:if;o  recoipia 

Laud  aud  stnmpage  incouio  cxpundt^d  prior  to  Jalj  1,  Id^  In 
strnction,  iiuprovennjnta,  aud  betterments * .. .. 


•  l.Oft(il#.l 


Total  debt . 
Capital  stock  — 


Total  stock  aod  debt . 


ASSETS. 

Eoad  fixtures  and  equipment ..•- - 

Laud  coDtTttcta,  laud  canL,  etc ,  -•--. --,.. 

Fn*?l,  material  and  stores  on  band - 

Cn-^'  -'  >• -Ml  _....._ , ._ 

On  and  botidB ,,,- 

Wi  js  iuvt;stm»nt« .* .•«...... ... 

Other  ii^icoaiits  .., 

Sinkins^  fund  in  bands  of  trnateeji  connpany 

Bin  Ide ....; 

A'  ^  ivablo..... ., - , .... 

D\^i  ..- i;iior  companies  on  account  of  traffic. -.^».... 

Cmh  in  haada  of  astuslaot  treasnrer  for  paj'ment  of  dividend,  Nd^  15^ 

Total  assets,- , 


U 


Qoit. 
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Bevmuei  and  eaBpenditwree  for  the  ytar  ending  June  30, 1889. 

RBYENUES. 

Earnings ....1 $1,406,865.74 

Receipts  of  the  land  department 131,507.66 

Rental  Minnesota,  St.  Croix  and  Wisconsin,  lease 15,000.00 

Rental  Dulnth  and  Iron  Range  Railroad,  lease 450.00 

Depot  facilities  furnished  Dafuth  and  Iron  Range  Railroad 1, 356. 00 

Preminm  on  second-mortgage  bonds 10,875.00 

Dividends  received <w 6,860.56 

Amount  allowed  by  Stillwater  and  St.  Paul  Railroad  for  expenditures 
made  prior  to  January  1, 1889,  which  had  been  charged  by  St.  Paul 

*        and  Duluth  Railroad  to  operating  expense 15,470.07 

Total 1,588,385,03 

KXPEXDITURE8. 

Operating  expenses  (including  taxes  and  rentals) $1 ,  131 ,  283. 76 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds 50,000.00 

Interest  on  second-mortgage  bonds 69,701.65 

Interest  on  other  debt 19,294.19 

Dividends:  No.  14,  declared  December,  1888 167,750.50 

Dividends:  No.  15,  declared  July,  1889 107,290.00 

Expenses  of  the  land  department 19,911.19 

Expense  account,  second  mortgage  bonds 3,229.50 

Total 1,588,460.79 

Deficit : 75.76 

SUiement  of  ike  eaminge  and  expenses  of  the  St,  Paul  and  Duluth  Bailroad  Company  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1889. 

^  '  EARNINGS. 

?.  P^Menger $395,2:«J.42 

b    ftelght 963,929.06 

I    Mm. IH,  174.08 

^'XZPVMB 17,in)1.71 

1  MioellaneouB ll,r);w.47 

I  Total 81,406,865.74 

J 

EXPENSES. 

I^Mftintenanceof  wajr  and  structures 209,393.01 

\  Jiaintenance  of  equipment 152, 64H.  22 

Oondnotlng  transportation 52(>,  024. 99 

fc  General  expenses  and  taxes 164,327.52 

Total 1,052.393.74 

Jna '354.472.00 

ST.  PAUL,  MINNEAPOLIS  AND  MANITOBA  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

> 

This  company  operates  3,024.44  miles  of  road,  the  main  line  extend- 
\  from  St.  Paul  to  St.  Vincent  and  Neebe,  Minn.,  connecting;  with 
rnnning  into  Winnipeg:,  Manitoba,  and  westerly  from  Grand 
Tk8|  Dak.)  to  Great  FuUh,  Mont.,  with  a  connection  to  Ilelena,  Mont. 
ilao  has  namerous  branches  which  act  as  important  feeders  to  the 
ill  line.  The  entire  main  line  is  laid  with  steel  rails. 
hr  porobase  and  consolidation  this  com])any  acquired  the  lines 
ne  Tirst  Division  St  Paul  and  Pacific  Kailn)ad  and  the  St.  Paul 
I  Fidflo  Railroad  Companies,  and  also  certain  lands  granted  to  the 
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State  of  Minnesota  to  aid  in  the  constmction  of  a  railroad  throagh  the 
ronte  traversed  by  these  lines.  The  total  grant  of  lands  to  this  com- 
pany amounts  to  3,848,000  acres,  and  there  have  been  patented  and 
certified  for  patent  3,^56,433.62  acres.  The  quantity  disposed  of  and 
the  receipts  are  not  furnished. 

The  equipment  comprises  240  locomotives,  30  sleeping,  92  first-class, 
8  emigrant,  r)5  baggage,  mail  and  express,  22  combination,  and  3  other 
cars,  making  a  total  of  210  in  the  passenger  department,  and  5,179box, 
528  stock,  1,953  flat,  and  156  caboose  cars,  making  a  total  of  7,816  cars 
in  the  freight  department.  There  are  also  135  cars  used  in  road-repair 
service. 

The  last  report  received  from  this  company  was  that  for  the  yeare&d* 
ing  June  30, 1888. 

Financial  condition  of  the  St,  Paul^  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Bailway  CompaMgJ^m 

30,  IttSW. 

UABIUnKS. 

First-mortgage  bonds  and  other  f anded  debt |55, 283, 9(181 

Interest  on  funded  deb tj  accrued,  not  dne dM.OKLS 

Taxes  not  yet  payable ^ 148.144.9 

Sinking  fund 181,:n&M 

Fund  for  renewals  and  additions 1,04^(B7.S 

Total  debt 66.83d,43B.e 

Capital  stock 20,000,OMHI 

Total  stock  and  debt 76,®8,436b« 

ASSETS. 

Road,  fixtures,  and  equipment 72,*2S3,61i<3 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  band 1,477,^91.9 

Cash  on  band l,15fi.lOLff 

stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  company 3,G09l7O1I1 

Miscellaneous  investments l,90tf,3(Ltf 

Total  assets 79,Sa,glg 

Surplus 2,973,8li« 

Bevenuee  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1888. 

REVSNUES. 

Earnings |0,56I,96S 

Interest  on  miscellaneous  investments 430,73i*.* 

Receipts  of  the  land  department STL^JSlJ 

Amount  realized  from  sale  of  bonds  issued ISjagS.SC'jj 

Net  decrease  of  other  assets ^**J 

Sale  of  timber  lands,  non  land  grant ^39^J 

Unexpended  balance  of  improvement  fund -^*J 

Increase  of  liabilities  not  current  (undue  taxes) ,... 6?,8^" 

Total «,«l5i* 

EXTKNDITURES. 

Operating  expenses  and  taxes 5.419.9*' 

Interest  on  funded  debt ^T%1SW 

Reduction  of  funded  debt SOtf,** 

New  construction 8t*2^2 

New  equipment , liWj 

Dividends ——•... *1,S0^*^ 
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Seottrftlr^  pnreLaaed 31,7-^7,930.18 

Othrr  propcrri»*s  ptircbaaed , ••..*-.,     l,tfJ0,HH5,90 

Prominmoa  Imudti  rcdocmed ,.. ...•• 15,000,00 

Total e2,l>77.3l9.42 

SurpUw -... 276,S>3ir4i 

SOUTHEttJl  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY  OF  CALIPORKIA. 

The  mileage  of  this  company  Jane  30^  1880,  was— 

Haln  linn.  Alcalde  to  Ynmii*  and  brancUei* 9:>12,87 

CcMiiit  diviaioot  San  FraDcisoo  to  Santa  Margarita,  and  bratieh^H ... ....      30 1, 71 

Total,..., *•„....  1.2a7.5y 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  dnrin^  the  year  in  station 
boilding8,  bridj^es,  and  side  tiackH.  Tbe  extensions  made  to  main  line 
and  branches,  amount  iu  all  to  over  200  milee. 

The  rolling  stock  owned  Dc^t^embtT  31 »  1S,S8,  was  223  locomotives,  291 
puiH  in  pa^ssenger  service,  5,0Di  cara  in  freight  service,  and  5iJ  car«  used 
►ad  rei>air  d«*i>artmeri t, 

•   Mirnbt^r  of  acres  of  hind  for  which  patents  bad  been  issued  by 

<*rnment  to  December  31,    18SS,  was  l/J3O,075,38,  of  which 

,.M-M3  hud  been  sold.     The  amount  of  cash  received  from  sales  of 

to  that  date  was  $o»959,2G4,21,aud  thi*ni  was  then  ontstaudingon 

of  time  sales  $3,261,410.25,  of  which  $71>,001>J3  wa.s  intc^rest. 

>r  report  received  from  this  company  was  tor  the  year  ending 

Ucccujljerai,  183$. 

Financial  eottditton  of  the  Souiktrn  FaoyU  Maitroad  Companjf  {^f  C4t^f9Tni^)  Jnn§  ^^ 

LIABIUTISS. 

Uouda ,,,«..    |43»7fM,50Q.(KI 

t*^ , ...„        I,6f«,9e6.5a 

tgftge • •,,...,.,.,.*M«««*  n;'.:{H3.86 

I..-. .,..,.....  T^04S.  65 


Total  debt ...       4ti»0Si:i»e9a*04 

C^jHtal  utook C^»7^«^*00 

TotaUtockanddobl., I0G,750,ti0&,04 


ASSETS, 

,^^ — ^U  fivtarat,  and  iMjuii»mcnt - 111,589/7*0,51 

*-At>.i  ,      tr.ct%  land  cft*»b,  etc lifFjt.fW.rci 

.--.»»••„.•.   ,  1 

kHf^rtd  Uotid Pi  owned  by  compaoy .••••••.•...  ' 

>f  triiitti*e4« ..,«,«  .««^«. ...».•«•  .^u.*  .»»•••«••«  1 

Mv^ .•.••*..••..»..«• 7 

Total  AMdia ..*.  ..^.s... 

from  land  ioliin  for  radeuiptiou  of  Itonda $5,  114,878l49 

•  '--     'XS3 
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C^mimratit^  Miai^nent  of  thi-  tarnintj^  and  €!£pmMf  a/  Iko  Southern  Pae^fh 


1 

Tfiv  «tidktiic 
Jtino  90,  lIMiS. 

I>UI«C«DG«. 

1 

lDer«Me  or 

▲IBOQJIL 

unxLtoe. 

4»  717,  int.  8J 

»3,833.83 
4«0,5tG.17 

»2  OW)  ffn  in 

Tttr-r^-Aii- 

At^  ilHlA 

JVwijfUt 

OH. 

'  f.  att»|H 

iSfiii 

;'«M^fl 

*^-wntTimm 

ipjBiBtiiiwmi .i.r.L..;,,i,:.,M 

:ii«,m] 

Itotei 

9,SS3,mLQi 

a.tr70,  731.1: n.„. 

»l7/?WLfl 

[                                   BXPEX6IS8. 

830»«*2.37 
KM.  57h,  23 

<                              ; .,, 

ToUU   - 

«.  ICa,  KJT.  m 

Ti.  otii'.  7  Til  :t8     iDtTtmM , . . . . 

loi^aeT.u 

Ifcttsmlogi .... 

•: 

DocreMo.,.. 

I44117.A 

AvcTsgo  tntleiop^'mtt^.. 

1,  UiM>.  dS> 

-7 — • 
Incraua.,... 
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TEXAS  AND  PAOIFIO  RAILWAY  OOMPAKY, 

The  thirteentli  section  of  the  act  approved  March  3,  1S7!.  <*!ttit!*»d 
**An  act  to  lue^jrporate  tU*^  Texas  PaciUc  Eailroad  Compai  ! 

in  th<*  coD8traelioi»  of  its  mrul.  ajul  for  other  Durnoses"  i  ■  ^ 

provjile8 : 

^'^r 

:i 

I   of  rTii>  ItnAM  of  m;><l  »urv«*v«Ml  afi'i  i' 


[ynrthrr.  t: 


The  lA8i  n%pt>rt  of  th[»  company,  under  the  foregoing  pt^vtsion  of 
law,  ^m  for  the  year  eudiiig  June  30.  1880. 

OONCLUyiON. 

The  report  of  the  raflniad  en^Hneer  id  sf^ubmitted  herewith  as  A|  ^ 
^dix  No.  It  )iHd  j^rlves  full  int'orinarion  lustothe  pbyaical  cuudiUoa  of  tti£ 

fieV4M;i1  i:ij{i»'.i  V;  inNpt>fjte<l  by  hitU. 

1^  1  having  Imvii  a4klre8Bed  t4j  thi»  Bnrcan  for  eonioi  i 

tJie  1.. .  ,  '  ;ije  ruilroadK  cijuiin^^  under  it»  jurimf^  f  -^    *  ^^ 

f'Canned  n  eoitij dilation  to  be  rna^le  of  the  prinei|nd  actn  r 
Itonded  and  lantl  grant  railroa<l6,  and  tfubmit  it*horowiib  u^  ^ppcuui 
No.  2. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  «ir,  very  rei&pectlailyf  yonr  •  '    "  ^ 

Hccniarij  of  ih^  Interior^ 
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BEPORT  OF  KAILROAD  ENGINEER, 


^^^P  PEPAltTMKyr  OIP  TITS  Intsrior, 

^^^  Office  Commissiqntir  of  RAiLKOADir, 

Washittf/tom,  yovemher  1,  1890. 

Sib  :  I  havo  the  honor  to  jmbroft  tHft  Ayllowing  report  of  tho  inspectmu  n{  ntilroails 

c^Jiniiir;  iitKtur  r!in  ijiipvrvlsion  of  this  Bufc«eiq^  made  dariu^  the  monthts  of  July,  Ati- 

grujt,  ao<l  Siip^'UibiT  of  the  present  yeaj*,  and  embraciT!^:  're  fo!!fi\^!TT^  rcvtflfi :  UTjrnfi 

FacHU-,  Central  Paoifie.  Sioux  City  nud  Paeirtc,  C»^i  . 

»eru  Pacilie,  Ort'^oii  and  Califorum,  St.  Piml  aad  L 

olb  and  Omahai  Burliugtoa  i&ud  Misaotiri  River,  in  .>»-iiMit-in»t,  auu  ouuiuvm  i,n.uiij 
of  CAliforuia. 

UNION  PACUnC   RAILWAY. 

Tli&  ui»p«€tk>Q8of  thomain  line  from  Oui»Ita,  NeUr.,  to  Ogden^  Utah,  and  the  CTbey- 
enue  Division  between  C hey e Due  and  DenTer,  w«r«  nixide  m  August,  in  company  with 
thi»  division  oilicei^,  bj  wboee  Attuntioti  and  oourte^y  full  opportauitics  were  givea 
for  exjuiiining  tho  track,  buildings^  and  equipment. 

The  niilcAf{6  opt^rated  June  HO,  1889*  wft» ; 

Union  Pacific,  main  line  ..••..**•*•••*••.••••«•.•••. --» -.-  1,040,48 

KaD&a»  Division ,..*«....««..^.....^**. * (>4!2.d4 

Leavenworth  Branch ,.«••••..... 31. d) 

Cheyenne  Dtvtdion ...«,.,.. -• 106.08 

Total  Union  Paciflo .„ ^ >--.  .„...,..„,....,.....  1,821.43 

Aitxtliary  line^  t>p«rut«d  and  controDed * ,....*.  3, 073, $4 

Total  of  Union  Pnoific  syatem  ......,...*...., 4.895.27 

This  shown  a  small  Increase  daring  the  year  made  by  completing  the  Union  Paciflci 
Lincoln  and  Colorado  Railvraj  in  Kansas,  which  added  130,91  mile«,  and  by  building 
from  Looisville,  Colo.,  to  coal  mines^  3^28  miles. 

Tlie  renewals  of  rails  and  ties  bare  been  so  made  that  the  track  ia  kept  in  excel- 
lent condition.  Upon  the  Union  Division  123,5  mUes  of  new  ateol  and  20  miles  of 
iron  rall^  have  been  laid.  Upon  the  anxilhiry  lines  (SO.d  milea  of  steel  and  56.25  of 
iftm  have  been  nted*  Many  additions  have  been  mode  to  side-tracks  between  Omaha 
and  Ogden*  amonnting  to  153,222  feet,  and  between  Denver  and  Cheyenne  to  d^lB? 
feet. 

New  fencee  to  the  extent  of  over  75  miloA  have  also  been  bnilt  npon  these  two 
divisions^  an4  a  commencement  made  to  relay  «ome  &f  the  track  with  75-pound  ratls, 
aboat  20  milee  of  it  betn^  in  u^  Jnne  30,  Wi)*  For  renewals  and  repairs  upon  the 
whole  fty««m  1,4^16/2:22  ties  have  been  uaed,  of  wbiuh  more  than  one-third  are  of 
oak.    Only  a  small  amonnt  of  bullastmi^  wa«  done  dnring  the  year. 

At  Omaha  and  C(Jiincil  Blaffs  new  aidinga  and  connecting  tracks  of  10,9^  feefc 
length  have  been  Liid  ;  a  dcvpot.  built  at  Tbirteeuth  atreet,  Omaha;  an  addition  made 
to  the  oil-house  at  Umaha,  and  some  new  tools  pat  into  the  maehine-shop.  At  South 
Omaha  the  eulargementof  sidings  amounts  to  10^060  feet*  New  passing  tracks  haro 
been  laid  at  Millard,  Thurston,  and  Elkhora. 

The  new  buiJdiugs  recently  pat  up  at  several  stationi  show  that  the  company  is 
dosiroii  '  '  hig  its  customers  by  providiug  for  their  nse  oomiuodioua  depot  boild- 
in^   I  -some  arcnitectaral  merit  and  »oLldity,  in  place  of  the  very  plaia 

wotidf  u         .    aL  lirst  eonairueted. 

At  Valh*y  there  is  a  very  ueat  stone  and  brick  passenger  houat%  brick  en*jine  and 
pump  hoube,  and  elevated  coal  chute ;  the  yard  ban  been  newly  arrani:e4l  and  r>.5^0 
teet  of  ^idiuuTH  pot  dowo*  At  Central  City  new  stock-yanls  have  b«*en  built.  Colum- 
huH  biLM  an  t^xcelleut  stone  and  brick  passensf«r  houiie  and  well  arranged  yartL 

Graml  Isl       '  ■       ;^  new  twenty-five  st  i "  "■-'  '  iia-house,  elevated  tjoal  chnte 

of  forty  P'                     i  clinker-pit,  stone  ud  smith  work,  well  arrnuged 

oil'houHC   V         -     -,     uiider-groimd   taiiL  ,    .:.. .-j,  and  now  sidings  and  spurs 

Qountini;  to  I4.bbu  feet.     At  Bhelton  and  Uibbon  new  sloek-yards  have  been  built 
dd  Hidings  Uid  t^o  the  extent  of  2^855  feet.     At  Keamey  new  tiidii^g^  have  ht^fiy  laid 
3^W^i  feet  in  length.    At  Overton  a  now  detrnt  hai*  been  built-    At  North  Piatt-  l 

h*u^  bi*on  put  ill  excellent,  order:  new  co.'il  chute  of  thirty-two  pockets,  a     1 
and  tr     '  '     '  '  ^  ^       '      '■  *       i  liir^^e  addition  t         *     ■--.   ' 

U.tJ;U  I  I  id  yard  show  r 

At  o         ,  ^     .  .  ,       __      ^ed;    new  coal '_:-.,      .  ......  ,       .  ,i 

lluUty  and  l|lco  toet  of  new  eidiugs  laid ;  the  yard  and  buildings  are  in  good  ordeit 
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ClH\v<^iinix  hiw  iKiK^n  irmatly  improved  by  ehongos  in  the  yard  trftck^i  »nd  *»iH?f<ti<in  of 

Bai]>i  111 

lov»^i  „,;..  ....- :..,.. .--I  ij..'  .,,.,  I...   ,  ,-, 

A  uew  machme-sihop  oi  brick  widoeuoi;  .ind  ft  brir  ,r« 

now  under  cou«lrufiriou,  find  new  aidit J  ,  ,.  ,  -thareftln  ^« 

iniprovomoiirs  wi\l  makeClKiyerineti  very  couvonicntdiv  i;iiontorin^ini>i.    ,\  <-^ 

coal  mini*»i  have  hei^n  opened;  houses  for  the  miners,  iind  buildini^ft  for  i  £f 

1       '         y  iitiurly  liutsbLsl ;  niiicbiui^rjr  and  llxtnres  w<jU  odvancod,    i  <%( 

irl ;  iho  coinpaav  expects  to  begin  laoving  coal  from  fhia  nii  n, 

L. .  .....     V^'or  the  Hopkins  und  Vau  Dyke  mines^  new  hidings  aud  t, .,^v« 

beoij  laid  tu  the  extent  of '20,G61  foot. 

At  Uawlinft  the  pas.stMigi»r  house  and  hotel  are  of  good  Bht:  the  ongin«>hi>it»e  h%% 
twenty  stalla;  smith  iiud  machine-iahop  are  of  stoae,  good  oil4iou«©;  all  tlic»e  htiild- 
iugtf  ara  in  ;food  condition.  Green  Kiver  station  haa  been  improved  by  new  coal 
ehotcB,  buildinjj  a  fitoiiH  piimp-honse»  putting  In  a  larjje  r^  '  *     in;;  17 

[  niilcii  ot  tl-inch  iron  pipo  loading  to  Kot^k  Springs,  which  of  cx- 

celleut  water  for  that  titiit ion;  the  side'tracks  have  be<*ii  ■  .:  t      \% 

Rock  8prin);»  new  truck  to  the  extent  of  l.'i.t^l  ft^et  hua  been  iiii  ^ 

with  iii-avy  machinery  are  well  finder  way,  which  are  intende-i  ^^^ 

the  ontpiitof  coal  froni  these  mineH. 

At  Evanaton  new  Htdinu:<i  have  beeo  laid  to  ooal  chatea  ftnd  eleotrie  tlght-hoiite^ 
amotinting  to  ^^MMt  fm^t,  ami  new  coal  rhute  built. 

At  Alniy  new  mine  inimp,  boikr  and  pump  houJMJ  hare  been  bufU  for  No*  7  mine, 
and  tracks  extended  7,5G'J  feet,  making  a  great  improvement  in  the  fi»ctlit!tts  for 
haudhn<;  cool.  New  pump-houBes  have  been  bnilt  at  Aurora  and  MAdicioe  Bow,  and 
new  pipivliuw,  tutikHf  and  pump-houses  at  Granger  aud  Cbureh  BoiteH. 

At  Ogdcti  u  thorough  change  haa  been  made   by  the  removal  of  th<  •!• 

ing8  and  many  of  the  tracks,  changing  the  location  of  main  triM^k  .«  ^«, 

laying  4/210  i'r-*  *-     '  -,  erectiug  a  handsome  two-atorj  binldlng  o  ,d 

^  Btone,  with  a  4  for  the  railway  officen  aud  tho  hotel  depaj  i- 

ting  up  new  iv<    ^  il  hirt:o  addition  to  the  ioe^hoaae.     Thia  woi:.      ,„    .  ^a 

by  the  Ogden  Uniou  Haiiway  aud  Depot  Compaoy,  capital  Mtoek  being  $:KKi,(Kn>,  wliiob 
ifl  equally  divided  between  the  Central  and  Union  Pacifk  Hallway  Compf^nfMi. 

lie  twee  a  Denver  and  Clieyenne  a  new  track-scale  was  put  in  at  (~  b- 

man's  houfee  on  hectiou  No.  1 ;  lt,407  feet  new  sidings  at  Brighton  ami  J  it 

1  mile  uf  cinder  ballast  and  10  miles  n*'^  f..r,..,.^,^^  The  track  is  in  guou  i  tnjuiumpp 
bnt  DO  renewal  of  rails  ha.'*  been  ma<le  (l  year. 

The  road'bed^  track,  bridges,  and  bui  .  juorally  have  been  kept  in  good  eon* 

diUon. 

KAKdAS  DIVISION. 

Tho  iUMpection  wa»  made   in  August,  in  companv  with  the  snjierintendent 
other  olUcers  of  the  division,  who  rcuderotl  every  facility  for  the  examtnati'ti 

Tho  road-bod,  tracks  and  buiklini^s  have  been  well  kept  np  to  Ibe  at  ^  '  i^ 

£r9t-claM)  weHtflrn  road,  vcr)'  considerable  expenditures  having  been  ma*!  t- 

i         'V  '    iiinterial^,  as  well  as  tor  now  steel  rails  of  75-ponn(Mv, 

J  iiud  rails  that  were  found  to  be  too  light  for  the  bmii 

Tho  expemiituroH  lor  the  principal  improvements  made  in  the  year  fmdliig  Jane 

30,  li!^.!),  amount  to  !t'254,0(K>,  :\n  fo!!ows:  Ten  trestle  bridges  rebuMt,  ftT.^fA.  iwo 
bridges  replaced  by  ironpln  ^,  |10,171  j  one  trestle  r*  -  .§ 

and  earth  embaukmont,  aud  t  ires  replaced  hy  stone  art  ^ 

|ll,7*2<';  70  mi'         '   '       '  »  75-pound  steel  rails,   ^  li 

KanwjM  t  ily  I  i.  Rock  I^^land  and  Pact"  i, 

and  ft"^  mil--  i  .  _   , -.:         i  Riley.    Co«t  after  dedi,^....^   „»  ,„i]i 

removed, 

Nf^w'  f^i  Mijcr-honsr  at  Lnwrcucfs:  Dimen«lrin«,  1?  by  Tfi')  feni,  n«i&rlj  com* 

]' ■    ■  ^  iMirj,-.  it! 'v  virnemademi  Ed* 

"^'.   '\  "■' '   '■•■'  .  j5^l7.     T1|«9X« 

|i*ii«jiiMt<n  t\n  u*.'vv  »tiiitij4;H  uti  LuuamKViiiej  .N*^wiii:iUj  and  ran  ueni  amounts  |iQ  ftCflflSw 

The  1ino«  of  railway  now  opera te<l  are  a«  follows: 

Kair  nver,  Colo..,.. .•.•••••.•••••••••••,.„  ^H 

Jurn  r  lis,  Kans...... -,,.• •««•«•««•••■•••••»•••,      ^H 

T  lllo^  Kana... ••...,„•, • ♦*,,..,        IT 

"     - • W 

- U 

\  '-  — t» 

/\  1   ^eSpur.-,, 4 

I  jfotAl  far  thn  division.,,, 

I  H 
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The  Chicago,  Kj»iibii«  and  Nebraska  brancli  of  the  Cbion^^o,  K(>ck  Tftland  ami  Fftcifie 
Kailway,  r«jc<?iitly  put  in  operation  between  St,  Joseplr,  Mo.,  iitt<l  Colorado  8priiiga| 
Coin.,  niakc!S  connections  witb  tbe  Kaunas  division  at  Colby.  Kan!».,anii  Linmn,  Colo.^ 
tbe  latier  beinj;  a  new  station  SQ  miles  from  Doiiver  by  ibii^  road  and  149  miles  by  the 
CbJoago,  Kan  sua  and  Nobraska  and  the  Denver  and  Hio  Grande  lines. 

CBNTRAI.  PACUriC  RML1lOJU>. 

The  inspection  was  ma<lo  in  An^st  and  September  of  tbe  main  line  betwc«Ti 
Ogden  and  San  Francisco,  pa««ng  over  tbo  whole  of  tbe  subsidized  road  via  Sacra- 
meutOf  LaMirop,  and  Niles  to  San  Jou^;  aUo  from  Lathrnp  to  Gonben,  not  ^iibsi- 
dtxed^  aod  from  Hoseville  .hinction  to  the  State  line  of  OregoUi  for  wbicb  lande  have 
been  jjrantcd  by  the  Unitod  States* 

The  total  length  of  Un*?*  belonging  to  this  company  and  operated  by  the  Southern 
PacJtic  Company  wan,  June  110,  Icfcft*,  1,360/2>I  miles,  of  which  860.66  wereeobsidized 
by  United  States  bonds  and  lundM,  and  29C>*b  milefl,  between  Boaoville  JtmutioOi  on 
tbe  main  Hne»  and  the  Oregon  State  line,  by  lands  oul>% 

There  have  been  many  improvements  made  npon  this  road  during  the  past  year, 
the  priacipal  being  those: 

Ogden,  a  new  machine-ahop  was  hnilt,  and  changes  made  in  sidings  to  conform 
witn  iho  lines  of  the  now  yard,  as  arranged  in  connection  with  the  Union  Pacific 
Bail  way, 

Alta»  a  r)0,000-gallon  water-tank,  3,000  feet  of  a-lnch  water-pipe  and  5T7  feet  of 
upnr  track  were  added. 

Blue  Creek,  a  new  turn-table  was  pat  in  ;  at  Baot*,  a  new  combiurt'i  mjor 

and  freight  honse  was  built  to  replace  one  burned  in  April,  l^-i^.     Ba  ;ua, 

a  pumpdiouso  and  coal  platform  were  built.     Blue  Canon,  a  dmall  fre*.  waa 

pntnp;  1,500  feet  of  34nch  pipe  laid  to  replace  former  Uuwh  pipe,   i  ieot 

added  to  aide  tracks.     Black  Butte  ia  a  now  statiou,  a  turn- table  and  1. 1  liug 

were  put  iu.  At  Coles,  a  small  house,  17  by  3'5  teot,  was  built.  Carliu,  a  m^w  shop, 
and  oil  house,  24  by  28  feet,  were  put  up.  Clipper  Gap,  now  50,000  gallon  tank  and 
539  feet  of  spur  track  put  in. 

At  Ctt8cade»  now  tele^aph  office  and  346  feet  spnr  track  were  added,  and  at  Clark 
telegraph  office  was  built.  Cantara,  a  new  station  on  tbo  Shasta  diviaitm,  has  1,30(5  ^ 
foot  Biding.  Califa,  »  new  station  on  the  Visalia  division,  has  1,407  feet  of  spur  track. 
At  Crossid,  a  new  station  on  Tmckee  division,  2,010  feet  of  sido  track  was  laid.  An 
addition,  12  by  25  feet,  was  made  to  tbe  passenger  house  at  De«tb.  Decoto,  16  by  18 
feet,  added  to  tbe  passenger-bo  use,  Bnnsmuir,  track  scale  was  xint  in  and  sidings  in- 
creased 1,080  feet. 

At  Ensign  a  new  combination  passenger  and  freight-honso,  16  by  30  feet,  was  built, 
Fresno,  extensive  changes  are  being  made  here;  the  froight-bon»o  i^  to  be  moved, 
new  passenger-house  being  built,  the  sidings  considerably  len>;theni*d,  and  the  unm- 
ber  increased ;  the  freigbt-house  will  be  3'i  by  415  feet,  aad  the  passenger  36  by  116 
feet*  Gold  Run,  coal  platfonn  was  extended.  Gazelle,  new  combination  passe o/p'r 
and  freight-house  wa-i  built,  stock  corrals  enlarged,  and  l,8ltJ  feet  of  Biding  laid. 
Hot  Springs,  new  turn-table,  engine-honse,  coal  platform,  and  jsand'honse  were  built 
and  sidin*?s  extended  1,172  feet.  Hay  wards,  a  new  corral  has  bvon  built.  Herndon, 
new  50,0U0-gallon  tank  built,  well  dug,  and  pn raping  engine  get  up. 

At  Kelton,  new  coal  platform  10  by  67  feet  has  been  built,  and  the  water  supply 
increased  by  laying  10,5^0  feet  of  2-incb  pipe  from  a  new  spririjg.  Jfiitlin,  a  new 
telegraph  office  and  turn-table  bnilt.  Niles,  50,000-gallou  tank  buih  and  1,4 16  feet  of 
new  fiiuiug  laid.  Redding,  a  large  two-story  bnildiuj;  for  passeuger  business  and 
hotel  purposes  has  been  bnilt,  the  main  house  being  32  by  144  feet,  with  two  wings 
2f>  by  84  teet  and  25  by  46  feet.  Rockliu,  new  aO.OOO-gallou  tank  built  and  new  pipe 
lino  laid  from  Loomis,    Stockton,  new  water-tank  and  water^  -  f-    '^^^  ^^^^-^  -M*^<^ted, 

At  Sacramento  extensive  additions  were  made  to  tbo  shops,  ^  liitio 

and  pattern  ftbop  75  by  180  foet ;  paint-shop  extension  91  l^  "h  of 

machine-shop  IHi  by  112  feet;  adaition  to  boiler-shop  1*0  by  IGO  leot ;  addition  to 
bolt  and  nnt  shop  2-1  by  53  feet;  added  to  hammer  and  spring  «hop  ^1  by  39  feet ; 
car  shop  extenaion  90  by  96  feet.    These  bnildingi§  are  all  well  t  '*    *"  '  -    ': 

and  iron,  and  are  well  supplied  with  excellent  modern  tools  ami 
tin  per  inventory  nearly  $90, 000 ;  making  this  a  very  complete  i    ...    -...„-        J 
tit  L*'<1  for  doing  nearly  every  kind  of  work  req^uired  for  the  railway  and  steamera  of 
ihi"^  com  puny, 

Tbo  wooden  platform  at  the  passenger-house  has  been  removed  and  12,879  square 
feet  of  bituminoiia  rock  pavement  laid  in  its  place.  A  baggage-room,  19  by  ^1  feel,  has 
been  added  to  thi  rr-house,  and  a  new  frait  shod  bnilt- 

A  great  impro\  is  been  made  iu  the  yard-tracks  by  relaying  them  with  60* 

pound  steel  raiLs  ;..„.„  ..jiu  the  m.^in  line. 

Terracei  engineer's  bunk-house  hm  been  built  iitid  1,493  feet  of  side  track  laid. 


B>^^      "^     W 
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Wiunemnccap  new  Btore-boaae^  2^  b^  42  feei^  and  |«aa(*ettj(ipr-b«>aiMS  ^  i»r  7^  tm% 

btii^^  ^''    " '-'-"  ^-'--^    >■"■"■'■■      Whito  PiiiioB,  laow  ♦ ^-*'''-  --.^l   taiinudi 

O.!  SO  was  bnill, uad %-  biul, SaMi 

exr  auU  large  addiUoii^  Sau  rfiljC»^^*,t 

new  iVt^ij4Ut-i(oM.T.t^  aixi  uiiikii  coiisU'actiao,  ooe  60  hy 

N«w  sidings  and  cxtt^nsions  have  been  niiKb^  »t  «•  n 
iofr  to  33,15:1  fttet  and  the  yards  in  8au  Fin 
sirljngs  witb  GO- pound  eteel  rails  that  werr 

tie  iiiort'  than  oue-balf  of  tbe  road  is  biUi,,.  ,.  *    > .  

'i51,rj!:»6  ties  were  used.     Upon  th«^  Sacramento  div;  rutiwWiiiMi 

stepl  rails  wt^re  laid  to  r*jplaoet>f>-pound  atf^el  rails  cu>  iS3.1l@wMflit 

other  divisions  bavia  been  rcdaid  witli  50  and  61,5'pouud  &ie*A  to  r«|>laoe  ^OJltmSm 
of  iron  and  19.71  miles  of  liij^hfer  et©el. 

New  fcoces  have  been  built,  amountiiig  to  37,:i5  miles*    At  O^en  aad  CadiiMD 
ftdditiona  have  beon  roadt*  to  the  »hy>  tools.    At  Temws©  tbe  new  tools      '        '' 
nut  ill  thiii  year  amount  to  over  |^»0U0.     s-.n^-   nf  Ms*>  smow-dfaeds 
biinied  will  not  be  ixmevFod  at  pteseDt.     I  ire  have  Uoen 

others,  and  *^.840  linear  feet  new  sbedti  b;] 

Bridj^o  work  has  receiTed  much  attention,  rcu*iwal«  1  '^n  mm^  ^ 

linear  feet  of  trestles.     At  Alameda  Creek  four  epan*  of  -  ii  wt^tr  «tt1" 

for  ten  trnsj^-i^rder  spann  of  :i*2  feet  each.    Ont  '  ^  i<?wi4M 

lope  Creek  ;  one  span  of  165  feet  and  one  of  1.  1 

and  two  spans  of  V^J  fent  each  renewed  at  Men.: ;.  .  lit 

span,  destroyed  by  wasbont  at  Castle  Creek  bridge,  im 

and  100-feet  npan  of  iron.     The  road-bed,  track^  hu  rb^m  vifi 

the  bridge*,  have  been  maintained  in  good  condition,  ft.ad  iW  ruliiii^-aUck 
generally  in  exeellont  owler, 

Tbe  roiwi  between  Oakland  and  Port  Costa  baa  been  greatly  hnpiWY*!^ 
year  by  completing  the  double-trin^k  system,  and makiag  ample  proi^tfkmli 
the  numerous  trains  which  come  upon  this  part  of  tb©  ro&d  from  van 
The  track  is  not  only  well  laid  and  ballai^ted,  hot  the  cut'^  'T  rtmJMCf 

tangenta  with  elevation  so  arranged  that  qnite  often,  ewm  .>  J  of  S  »!■ 

per  houi%  there  ia  no  perceptible  change  of  motion  in  paasing  fr^iui  tau^^os  S« 
Thia  system  of  laying  ont  tnrves  will  be  used  throoghont  the  wliole  ro#d 
con  be  done  withont  finneoeBsary  exjiense^ 

SlOtJX  CITT  AXT>  PACIFIC  HAILROal*, 

Inapectiou  was  made  in  August,  in  catn{»aAy  with  tke  geitfliml 
road-bed,  track,  bnildiogs,  and  eqnipment  being  found  in  good  ccnnlHawn, 
of  troHtleh  have  been  tilled  with  earth,  cast-iron  pi|MdS  h^'mg  nooA  fur  < 
tho  track  haa  been  much  iiux»^^vod  siuoo  last  year.    The  lenj^  ol*  roMl  ••  tki « 
laat  year,  107.4ii  uules, 

A  new^  passenger  huuso  of  brick  h&s  been  boilt  aiSioiLx  Ch^.  4iii 

feet,  wnfV     ■  '    ■  ^  -^  - -^  .tvI  -  :  -^  -  ard  ^uite  w«]l  ^gaiM.    Ail 

thi?ee  ii<  d  to  tiie  angttwIiwiBu;  tm 

tum*ta^  Tioer  wooden  od»;  —llh  jhiif 

of  brick ;  al»o  a  largo  shop  ot  wocMi  tor  car  refxilrs  and  jminteei'  09^  MM  ^alltti 
her  of  good  tools  put  in  tbe  machine  luid  earpt^tit^r  nhf^p^. 

Tbere  were  still  Id  miles  of  5(^-pound  irr^  rraok  Jtt»e  90^  lioftslad' 

were  on  band  to  rt'pUoc  these,  so  tbai  h*-:  ^fthkm  jwmt  %im  wkri»  r 

will  bo  laid  with  60* pound  steel,  nalng  a  i*v*i>^  .•  1-11^*1  anglit  ^Jate  ftt  %hm  j0^ 
22|153  new  tios  of  wiai^^  oak  and  oodar  were  put  in  U>e  tnielc«  afed  tiai  iitfip| 
creased  to  2G,[^  miles  totaj  length* 

The  roUing'StcHik  consists  of  l*i  locomotives^  5of  wiiicfa  ]aa^iilll^isilli||(|MiaMl 
there  are  14  cars  in  pa^6Dger  Borvice,  all  tM]uipi»e4l  wttli  tJlM  Wrffthntlw>«p  l~* 
Miller  platforms  and  tiouplers :  in  freight  and  roa«l  refNur  ■erviof  mrm  I7il« 

CENTRAl*  BBAXCH  0NIO^   PACITIO  llAlUCOAll. 

This  road,  with  the  branch  lines  conticoted  with  itfU 
Misiiouri  Paeitic  R^lw>^  «  '^^'  -"^ny.  It  is  )ocftl«d  tn  »  <1 
business  of  which  otbi  are  close  ootnpe titers. 

The  milosge  on  Jnu'  ,  was: 

Atchison  to  Watcrville,  K&ns.,  owned . , 

Wr*  ■--'•-  *-  ' "    ''-—., leased 

Gr  ivans,»  leased..* *.*•- 

Yii  oased -., 

Duwui  lo  Aiiou    Kttus.,  leased •..»»*•*• 

Jairiestovvn  to  Burr  Oak,  Kans.,  leased , 


>•*'«»  «*•««* 


Total. 
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TtiiM  int&pAr:ti<^ftT  whiot)  waM  msidn  m  Au^iiiit  In  ortm^pany  with  tho  iinp4»HntAi>^1«»nt, 


r1*«  at 

It  year. 

I,  whicli  fs  Dovi  bciing  ooodtruotedf  will  ht  u  better  ajid 
I  arU4:;uX4j  tiiiin  ttio  fonut^r  buildings  whi^  was  banidd  iieaxly  two 

scmTUicaN  pacific  railroad. 

id  WW  na^tiKHl  ov^r  in  8<*pt«^inbi»r  on  th*^  rcgnlar  tmin*  us  there  wr  '''W' 

TO  rniiicf  th><»  imnal  in.«^poatkm,     Tbi?  road-bed,  triiok,  and  ••tinipui  r 

<  ondition^  and  mnterinl  iroj*rcjvetiiont«  made  in  ihc  iiaiiou 


nnl,  Wl*,,  to  Pi>rl!fir>d.  Or^^oft,  vtft  TneoniA 


iti,  Mfnn.,  ane-bair owned. 
ah;  M(iin...». 


an  A,  WiLsli . 


Totnl  owiiDd  .......     

L»Aa»d  lln««,  tlitrtj-onr»  in  nnriil)i 


-.  ^,117.6 

HI  r> 

7.7 

..  «,  i7a,« 


Tcitnl  own*»d  und  opemt^d  ,.. 3,466b  I 

Tbcr«  nrrt  now  JWtT.  4  nit1»  <  of  ytlinir  and  dotihlft  tnirtlc  on  fli**  nwihi  lin«*  tind  1?06 
Mfle«  api>n  d}«>  l«';iNi  <1  Uf  i1  louf^tb  of  all  trui  '  h 

ItTin  ^  oniof  now  iitrtJ  raiiA  aud  l^JlG^iCiLt  Lrojts  ti«!« 

Wi?.'fV    ,  rv 

M  -..,;i.-       V   ,.     !.*.>.  1.1, :^.,i....  >:-'n  driM 

ih357 


if   tl  illTiq 


Eiwii  and  Kurt  h^ J  i 

rjn    iVii   Jtlr    lilid    \f.. 


i*.XIi  iWiii-^  M>ud  UuiUi^i^' 


tLo  IVrmlniil  iv»njpftny.  of  whJch  n 

■'  » ■♦  -*  "'-  -'":•'-  'nlnrcalml*. 

.113100  Ratio 
-    hri>  bti<^tt 

li 

truitifl  puna  thningb 

sink  on  to  LimU,  Dak Id 

fn  -riMiu    Munr  ..•.„,,*^,       70 

50 

m«uU,,, ' 
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PAPERS   ACCOMPANYING   THE 


Coeur  d'Alene  Railway  ami  Navigation  Company,  MuIIqq,  IdaliOp  eMliraiii  . 
Central  WaAliiDgton,  Davenport  to  Almira»  Wash  . -*. 


TotaL 


USm 

El 


MorG  than  two-t birds  of  thia  will  be  completed  dudug  1559,  and  Um 
aboQt  June30,  1890. 

OREGON  AND  CAUFORNIA  RAILROAD, 

This  road  was  inapected  in  September,  in  company      th  the  bii| 
ther  ofllcprsof  the  roud,  pa^sin^  only  over  the  mam  Iidp  from  th©  > 
fonj i a  to  Portland,  Ore i^ou.     Material  improvement  has  beeu  made 
of  tho  tracks  a«  well  as  in  the  bntlges,  and  to  some  oxt-eiit  in  the  road*b«^l  aa<i«ikf 
parts  of  the  property,  the  principal  items  of  which  are  enumerated  belotr: 
The  miJeago  reported  December  31,  1SS9,  was: 


East  Portland,  Oregron,  to  California  State  line  ... 
Portland,  Oregon,  to  CorvalliB,  west  side  division  . 
Albany  Junction  to  Lebanon 


Total  m ain  line /. 

Length  of  sidings  and  spar  tracks 


Total  length  of  all  tracks. 


There  are  now  in  tho  track  373.8  miles  of  steel  railst  weiflfbing 

nd  143.9  miles  of  iron  rails  of  35  to  56  ponnds,  the  3*j-poiit 


N«*nrly  3! 


^3^  aod  boCd  kl* 


.   from  r*0  cr.  ,^  ?m: 
per  yard,  and 

upon  the  Lebauoo  branch,  where  traffic  is  very  light 
and  185,000  ties  were  placed  in  the  track  and  31,6  mil 

In  addition  to  renewals  of  trestle-work,  the  truss  t 
erecting  two  spans  of  150  feet  each  at  Molalla  River,  i 
Eiver,  one  draw-span  over  the  Willamette,  near  Han 
at  Rogue  River  bridge.    At  Afihland  a  commodiovm 
been  bnilt ;  at  Glendale  a  two-atory  paasenger  hoasic  imd  other  iuipri>v«fl»«xil»bj 
yard  and  water  supply.    At  several  places  additions  hnve  bet^u  m&de  to  th*  te^ 
smaller  bnildlngH,  iee-housefl,  and  tankM  rendered  neecs!>ary  by  the   incttaM  <if 
ness since  the  road  waa  conueoted  with  tbe  Central  Pacitic. 

The  property  is  in  very  good  condition  tliroujjhoufc,  tbe  track  andequipiMOfli^- 
inz  that  good  care  and  Judgment  have  been  used  in  making  the  itnproTom^oK 

Th<»  transfer  by  ferry  is  still  kept  np  between  Portland  and  the  termiovi  at  £iit 
Portland,  no  agreement  having  yet  been  made  by  whirh  thiB  coropaoy  caa    '" '^ 
the  use  of  the  Willamette  Rivor  bridge  and  the  new  station  gronnda  on  ibo  ^ 
side, 

ST.  PAUL  AND  DDLI3TH  RAILROAD. 


Inspection  waa  made  in  July,  in  company  with  th©  general  manas^r, 
tho  new  line  between  Thomson  and  West  Superior,  which  \s  it^  iMiih  tnr'tlie 
of  avoiding  the  steep  j^radus  and  sharp  curves  of  the  old  1 
Dnlnth,  which  waa  bnilt  along  the  north  bank  of  the  St.  1. 

The  length  of  road  operated  by  this  company  is  247.5  mili^. 


St.  Paul  to  Duhith,  Minn,  (owned) ,* 

Rush  City,  Minn.,  to  GrantHburg,  Wis.  (owned)  ..--,. 
Sandstone  Junction  to  Sandstone,  Minn,  (owned)  ...-, 
Northern  Pacific  Junction  to  Cloqnet,  Minn,  (owned)  . 

East  Miuueapolis  to  White  Bear,  Minn,  (leased).. 

Stillwater  to  White  Beiir,  Minn,  (leased) ••„--. 

Wyoming  to  Taylor  Falls,  Minn,  (leased) - 

Thomson,  Minn*,  to  West  Superior,  Wis.  (leaaed) 


Length  of  main  lioe , 
Second  track  .•••......... 

gidiuga 


Total  length  of  all  tracks 


of  wLich  211  miles  are  laid  with  American  «t4?el  rails,  wc  '  pofl 

yarfl,  tbe  remainder  lu-iug  of  Atnencau  iron — ^0  to  56  pouu  .  ,        .,  j  ar«1 

piue^  xuid  tamaraeki  averaging  '2,750  per  mile.    There  are  13  i  iiill«i  ot  %x%ek  I 
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with  ^r»r*l,    Tlin  fv>lMnir*«tfl<»k  ponnifiU  of  70  locomoMven,  Jl  of  whirh  Uftvn  Khiiumi^ 

"  ■'  ^'^  ■'    ■  '  '■     *"■    "  '  '  '        '■    '■  '■-    In  piiflsv,  ■_■■     '      '      ■'■  ■  "'  ■    .  ■, 

brakes  ii 
^ .^.,.        ,.-.  ....  ^,,.,    v^.....  ......  1G7  cttri  of  «.:  «...,u  ».,vv;  ...  ....-,.  .^^....r 

T'n<l(^r  tho  new  umDtLg«iut)i)t  tliere  Uas  been  n  grout  iioproTemoiit  inado  in  mAiiy 
uf  the  tom\, 

vwri  St.  pRul  iintl  While  Bear  tbo  aUj^misnt  Hiw  biMsn  obanged  aad  grndienti 
'  '  '  s  replacing  the  f  f  ourvoa,  while  15  feet  per 

a  of  G7  fe^it  OTt  n. 

..  4,..^iii;ion  and  Wl*M  .r^,  ;  ...;.,  ..  ..  ^  d  from  the  Dnln*^  <M.Tf 
I  ;  ^      i    V  njj  h;;hier  grndicnts  ntid  mucli  kiw  curviitnro^  cau  bo  <i 

1'  »rtiier  litic*  ntid  pveb  li  jpcood  coatifctioa  with  tho  rllih^ 

I  lent  tcrrniunl  lucilitioe^  at  that  rapidly  j^^rowirig  city. 
ii»ur  iron  bridi^et*  put  up  to  replace  wood  and  combintttion  «tmet* 
1  '  1       '         buillatV.        1^      ifh;  npaii-'  '  -       1- 

!ionH<?jit('  These  i  f 

ii  :..;,..  ;.i . .  u  L  towardfl  J.  ™  .^  ..uuomical  wu,  „.  .^  i  .  .„ .  ^i,i.ud 

mad  nxlucttoD  ut  traaitportatiuD  espousoa. 


.CHICAGO,   ST.   PAUt^  MINXEAPOUd  AKU  OMABA  tIAtLWAT. 

I  »a  wa#i  mado  in  July  of  the  portions  of  thia  rowd  between  Elroy,  Wi^,  iind 

linn.;  Hudson,  Wis.,  nnd  iJulath,   Minn.;  St.  I'auh  Minn.,  and  Omntia, 

'^     ' '   '-^m  Cobaru  Juuctloi:  to  Ponco,  Nebr.,  in  coniimuT  with  tbo 

md  Uia  astiatauts.  who  conrtconsly  furnished  all  faclliUea 
T  on. 

iUv  tKmil*\y*id,  ttacii,  nnd  buitdin{;9  have  boon  kept  in  good  ortlcr^  nnt3  in  an  im- 

pn-vifi^;  *'*»nilition  jjenerally,     The  mileage  now  operated  is  1, 394, •  of  which  1,3'M 

mI  nnd  ?0  niiien  leased  or  controlled.    The^e  lineH  extend  from  tho 

'he  Chicat£o  and  Northwostern  Kailway  at  Elmv,  Wtfr.«  to  SL  Paul^ 

^'"•''    ''' ^ -T  •  *v^—  1.'   "T  *  "   -T'  ^^    -     *    Stipcrior  and  Dulutb, 

i  M_*r  of  braueheif  tra^* 

uid  iivH  h»ve  Lieun  tuaiie  U»  llie  i<i.tent  ul  ^L  niilj^  of  atoel  ratta  of 
r  yard,  wilh  tM-inrh  li#*nvy  Hri«*h*  |»lMf4«f.  fin<rover  iiSO^OUU  tieSj 

ri^  li  cruahiiig* 

I  w,  ,....,  ..i,^  ,,,,   r...,.^.  1.^' •..  r.(»uiO  pottiouaof 

r  at  8t,  Paul  i*  now  t'oinpletely  reboilt,  one* 
I  Htv  hMi  yt^Ht  uitd  lije  remainder  in  iHtyM*    N«w  station  buildini^tt 

I  Ai»t::n'itu  Wfwt  T.hU*i  C^hryHt4il,     8tu»w  fMne<^»*  Hhv**  Iwimi  lifm*HJ!»»'d 

♦  ,  :lOVf1*- 

i ...  ,-iilCO  of 

■   ^    ■  I         :[  at  Sioii^  City, 

J  it   o^*U     tlio    luiliaT    tii*U*»l*n    hi    li»i4>t      Tl>'  i 

1  It  ftildAJi  of  Tho  rivtir  in  aliont  4  uiihtii.     The  hi  ^ 

[ 


f*t  in  vary  i^od  condition,  and  conslsta  of  liCKi  looomntivoi, 
l^  «i4f^  iiA  ^ttMMiu^i^i  M^rvloa,  7,60^  tiaed  fi>r  ri^ight,  and  2S  c&ra  for  road-r«pair  oaa. 

BU1tl4lK0TOK  AKD  Ml^tl^flUni   ttI\1CIt  KAtLItOAt)   IN  XKlHtASKA. 


The  IttNpccllon  WHS  made  in 
Ka(n«»Mit  %iui  PiatUniootb,  wi 

ifflf  »tif'  i^>i.i  .(LM*.      Tho  li'rnui! 

Ktfiar 

«  irrt 


.3a  and  in 


u<)  of  the  Luiun  i'a«:iltu  Kail  way.  ha^n  but 

■'\'  fair  rnndition  ;  but  the  main  line  has 

i\\*  order*  • 

k^«l^  amonnu  to  2,789  for  iha 

1  jii  n,  iM,   vvmi  11    ut-.i^T»  iiiileji  ha»  land  snbuidj'.    The 

it  La  Ihc  property  consist  ot  imall  additioni  to  »id«  an4 
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FAFEm  AOCOMFANYING  TUB 


The  Donv<»r,  Vt^h  and  Pacific  RaiJway*  from  Denvoj*  via  Lo»gtnacii  to  LyoAt, 

^Ij^f.K  1...^  t..,,,.  ,  .,T.,  f,  ,.,.,1  i»y  this  ct»mpiwiy»  w«u»  cluugtid  tt>  fttamlard  ^ag^fai 
di»r 

'J !  u  Iftlaud  and  WjroTum^  Ctn'tn!  Tw-n^rMrN!  fmin  AHianft^ 

Kebr.,  i'ot  Kit>  iiiilea  liori  tiwost,  18  now  well  advanccMl  -^c  «9ia84tW 

in  Navctuber  or  Docemb«r  n^xt*    Thi.s  line  wilt  vvitA^  ;  <m  mnd  10^ 

soiiri  Viilloy  Kniliu>}id  uear  Crav/foixl,  Nebr.,  ami  enter  !  hv  i;ia»  k  UjIU  cooJiIXT' Vj  IIm 
Vftlley  of  Boar  Crfek,  amd  will  reach  aome  gcxKl  i'o»tdt*positii* 

sotrruEHN  pacific  railhuab  oir  caufornia* 
Ti*,.  "-  '    .-Hon  wa»«  niado  in  August  of  the  main  line  botweoo  GosImsc  stidCota^ 

1 '  1  *>(  thH  HOiitUern  division  June  30»  1889,  wm: 

Alcalde  to  ITtima. 


Lob 

Sail: -..- 

Xm      ^  tJi  Monica ,,. 

Florencti  lo  Sautu  Ana . 

Berf'!u!ri  lo  KuymoncL  >..- . . 

Stov  :  niton  iind  Oakdalo 

Nc;  to  True  y 

Tru^..^   lo   ^.>wii?i!u. 

MirHlIorc's  to  Tu^tiii *. 

Frtssno  if>  Poritirville,.-- 

Btud(^ba}aT  to  Whittter 

Thenurd  to  Long  Boaeli 


,,,, ,.,,,., .,**.  MllP 

pWf^""'"-Il"''"""lll"!l.!l''^I^"IlIl-. .IIZI  iM-«*i 


aii^ 


Total. .-.V- 


The  esttonsion  from  rortorville  to  Poao,  152. !'?  joiltw*,  Aud  Uii*!;  £caie  ^tk  i**»fv- 
Ocoftn  Pier„  !;J,4ti  mil««,  \v«tro  built  but  not  npfrnitoii. 

The  follow!  3  "  *  V   ^ 

50,tW)0-^mlloii 

platform  buili.  ,.„;.,,.,  .  ...,    i  .    -...^..: ;,..-. 

ner),  fjnit-i^  cxtcn^ve  changes  wvrc  made  her**;  nrw  ] 
dininji*mom  'SA  by  8H  feet,  with  wing  35  by  IN  feet,  ^u 
filate  rooting  and  anphfllt  pavements  nronnd  the  hniUiiug;  hI- 
'  '    ■  '    M  by  *i;i5  leet^  haa  been  built,  and  4.741  feet  of  now  i 


ist  jei 
Al«sii.l 

l| 


of  brick 
Thoold   I 
into  ji  i>r 
an«1  JHjni 

Cm 

dio, 


nous©  was  mov    '  :    '  '     iirlrrd  fc'et  to  ftio   nonn  nTjit  r 

;  a  piinip-hon  t^r  th«  wells  in   Kern  Rrnrl 

•tINoi  tank  cri     ;  .  .:.     -      .id. 

Hon  tank  erect<?d,     Girard,  50,000  g»U on   tanls  rx^l^^    ^ 
m1  bot«l  wa»  bnilt  to  replaces  one  that  wna  buxncct    K«W4 


amall  troiigLt  bou&ti  wilh  put  up. 
Lo»  Augeh-fj,  the  new  pa^eugar-houae  and  vard  in  oonn^tjon  villi  U  la*  tela 


completed  aiiil  '  for  business.     T'       -      !^  portion  i 

long,  contain!  -lionn  waiting  :  roouis,  ^^ 

'antTexpresa  cl  .  , ,  .  rooms  on  the  >^i      .         t,  aiul  i  r. 

for  the  division  otiieos  upon  the  second  tioor;  this  poj 
long,  leaving  abundant  room  for  three  tracks  and  wi*! 
gers.    The  whole  struoturo  is  well  lighted,  well  buJU,  and 
that  part,  of  the  city, 

Mojave,  a  hon.«»e  was  linflt  for  thcrlirision  '  ■  -    -• .s--*  --  < 

laifi  of  6,i>G2  feet  length,     Pom»,  a  conibim 

and  the  statiou  made  the  terminns  of  the  i 

ply  was  improvtMl  by  digging  a  well  and  setting  up  a  pnni: 

well  was  dug  aud  7^000  teet  of '.{-inch  pipe  laid  to  connect 

Additional  mdingH  have  been  put  In  at  Aurmit,  liflanmotit, 
mere,  Nahaut,  Ruihveu.  Kochci^ter^  Tulare,  Tehaehapi  Sunin 
cent,  :■--:  — ^■^'--  ^  ■  '"•  ^"•'  ''M-r. 

In  s  of  track  have  been  rolaid 

ropia      ^  uid  U.l*'imile«  of  lighter  »tr^ 

UBod  m  reaewala»     The  tencing  has  been  inerensed  by  an  a 
whole  property  has  been  well  kept  tip  to  the  standard  tuu. 
is  i# excellent  working  condition. 


vtde»ad5ttSiit 


\ 


r%  ami  1^ 
7  %\m  Kan  I 

iit4 


gouTxin iiK  rActnc  of  cai*tfoilnia— coast  titTiaioH. 
The  inKpeettou  of  thi«  line,  fonnerly  called  The  Kortib«ni  Din 


August  iu  company  with  the  supaiiotendent,  who  conrtoociflty  enlendpJ 
needed  for  full  examination  of  the  main  line  and  branches. 
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The  mikAfzo  of  t}i«»  ilt vision  h  now : 

ikti  Frannkcoto  Tr«  Ptvos  ..- ...• ,,—.,**.*- loo.  lU] 

■"'     Mtirgiirita ...- • ..,,,,. I^o.  1C| 

«ey --- UL] 
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Ubdnlc  t  « 7. HO 

Total... ..-.,..-,.„ .,.  304.:i 

The  priEid^kal  iiuprovemiaitta  m^de  during  the  piuit  iliOAl  fear  arts  euumArated 

trmi  u  litjc  fmm  Tcnfilfttaa  to  Bmutm  M Aq^wte,  14  miles ;  exteitfiion  of 

lit^.'Z  milcR ;  mddjtsoBs  wmif  to  idd»  traeln.  41  inifa* ;  4^,444  Mwed  bUck- 

vo*"i  ti<*»  ptii  into  the  track:  f  ^f  liwlior  iii  in  ex|M»i<Ml 

tini  to  twraiy  ytMir^t'  ut^e  :  i  jujCimnud  oonaiderAliJtjrJI 

llb«  uri*  Iwiuj;  steadily  rcplAomi  l-^i  a  i,*..^c^r,  «tj;f  ^**-;»^|ju 

t^milc^ti  of  iron  attd  19  niilw  9i  l|c:i 
t  Aud  01,5  ootindH  per  ^iird,  tsmlctiic 
hi»  ftqnJpuK^nt  htks  lieun  iticroiiHcd  bv  the  nddiiiou  t/i  li  ut^v* 
1  by  'il  ir»<ih  cylinHorH;  one  new  Buldwiii  tank  ]ocoimitiv< . 

lUo  4  en1>ot>»v«,  110  ffal  nud  150  boxrnrs  i  tint  -ivt.r*?  iitiyi  at" 

41  ....  iw,..T,  rewi^ecl:  Leoamrd*  tw*> -^^  "'•  "'  -♦t-r.;«ir..»,i«..tii 
»•■•  I  UN  (if  trertiles   1*5  fe«t  h 

_  ]\  :  Siiii  Frunciiicu,  two  ^|  idj 

•i  W  feet  lijucth, 

Tl„  ** 

ill 
\x\ 

U   I- 

I  or  II  mKi.     At  -  ^»| 

k  Unire  h^M'ji  run  ;  m  ^*>  jh^itiu  |»i;in(>rmH  ;ii  '.n^jstOiH  n  ] 

'  iktim   [U);tl    i-j1:i  t  fciirtiiN    Jwivr    lici-ik    Iniitl      :nhc\    hl   it^-iv  fTt.i^':i  \i 

i\ 

\V  1-j 
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^  quir 
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j«f  tliefeiDor  |imtl4  r 
I  HI  lf>  iO  ponndji  Tif;T 
I  miiciii^^  aud  • 
_'  to  ri'O'-w  I 
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REPORT  OF  TnE  COiMMISSIOKKE  OF  INDIAN  AFF 

i  Dbpaetiment  of  the  Interior, 

^H  Office  of  Indiaj^  Affairs, 

^^P  Washhi4}tonj  October  1,  11 

Sir:  Tho  tiftyeiglith  auiinal  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  IiwlJaa 
Affairs  is  respectfally  submitted. 

1  eiit4?red  upon  the  discbarge  of  the  duties  of  this  office  July  1^  U 
1  have  had  no  time  as  yet  to  familiarize  myself  fully  with  the  details  ( 
office  admiiiistratiou  nor  to  make  myself  acquainted  by  pewooair 
servation  with  the  practical  workiugs  of  the  ludian  tield  serrice. . . 
soon  as  practicable,  I  hope  to  do  both. 

Unexpectedly  called  to  this  responsible  position,  I  ent- 
discbarge  of  its  duties  with  a  few  simple,  vreU-defined,  i 
cherished  convictions: 

First — The  anomalous  position  heretofore  occupied  by  th©  In 
in  this  country  can  not  much  longer  be  maintairietU     The  re^ej 
system  belongs  to  a  '*  vanishing  state  of  things"  and  must  mon'i 
to  exist 

iS€€ond,^The  logic  of  events  demands  the  absorption  of  tho  Imlfa 
into  our  niitional  life,  not  as  Indians,  but  as  American  citizens* 

TJiirfL — As  soon  as  a  wise  conservatism  will  warrant  it,  thu  rvUtiooi 
of  the  Indians  to  tho  Government  must  rest  solely  upon  the  full  i«og^ 
iiition  of  their  individualit}'.  Each  Indian  must  be  treated  as  a  mu^ 
be  allowed  a  man's  rights  and  privileges,  and  l>e  held  to  t\w  prrfrtfii* 
ance  of  a  man's  obligations.    Each  Indiarj  is  »•  '  t| 

of  the  inherited  wealth  of  the  tribe,  and  to  U»e  ; 

his  *Mife,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness."    iie  U  uol  eutiUeii  tui 
supported  in  idleness. 

Fourth, — The  Indians  must   conform  to  **  tlie  white   ma^ 
pcfieeably  if  they  will,  forcibly  if  they  must.    They  mnst  n^] 
selves  to  their  en\ironment,  and  conform  their  mode  of  I 
tially  to  our  civilization.    This  civilization  may  not  be  tht-  u  ., 
but  it  is  the  best  tho  Indians  can  get»    They  can  not  escape  it,  an 
must  eitlier  conform  to  it  or  be  crushed  by  it 

Fifth, — The  paramount  duty  of  the  Jiour  is  to  prepare  the  rifting) 
eration  of  Indians  for  the  new  order  of  tilings  thus  force'  "' 

A  comprehensive  system  of  education  mode  led  after  tho  ,, 
lie  school  system,  but  adapted  to  the  special  exi: 
youth,  embracing  all  persons  of  school  age,  comi- 
auil  uniformly  administered,  should  be  developed 

Sixth, — The  tribal  relations  should  be  broken  U], 
and  the  f^^^raily  and  the  autonomy  of  the  individual 
allotment  of  lands  in  severalty,  tho  establishment  o! 
police,  the  development  of  a  personal  sense  of  indepeu^] 
universal  adoption  of  the  English  language  are  means  t- 

iSeeenth, — In  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  : 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  same  qualities  * 

other  great  administration — integrity,  justice,  patienr  4 

Dishonesty,  injustice,  favoritism,  and  incompetency  bu>e  iiui»i^«.^l 
any  more  than  elsewhere  in  the  Government. 

Eifjlith.-^The  chief  thing  to  be  considered  in  the      '    '^        M 
this  office  is  the  character  of  the  njen  and  women  •  q 

out  the  designs  of  the  Government,    The  best  systam  ms^  U^  y^srt 
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bnd  cncl«  bj  iDeoin[>etot)t  or  disboaest  perilous  employed  to  carry  it 
ito  €»xe**Qti<>n,  wbile  a  very  bad  syHtem  m*Ay  yield  good  re»iilta  if  wi»t»ly 
lid  houcbtly  adminiHtt-rtnl. 

mDIAN  EDLXATION. 

The  Su|u^r[iitci)deiiiof  Indian  Schools,  Daniel  Dorchester,  D.  D.,  cu- 
pred  upon  hi.s  dutii*8  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1»SSD,  and  m  now  eiigaj^edj 
a  thorough  iuspectiou  of  the  whole  school  service.     By  tti)pnintmout 
af  thi*  ^Secretary  of  the  luterior,  Mra.  Dorchester  lias  been  engaged  ia^ 

special  iuiipeclioii  of  rschools. 

SCHOOL  EMPLOYES. 


Beco^tii^iiig  the  truth  of  the  adage  that  ^<as  the  teacher,  m  ts  the 
[sbool, '*  8pecial  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  be«t  aviiilable  tal- 

It  in  the  tiehool  service.  Belie vinjj  that  what  is  good  enough  for  a 
rhik^  man  ifigood  enough  for  an  Indian,  the  etiovt  h  being  made  to  de- 

biop  for  the  indianii  a  non-partit^au,  non*t»ectarian  public  »ehool8yHtem. 

As  indicative  of  the  ellbits  put  forth  to  secure  good  teiichem^  I  aub- 
itt  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  i«  mailed  to  those  who  apply  for  positions  ij; 
\n  lichool  service : 

Your  nnpiicfttion  tor  appointment  s%n  t<^Acbor  lia^  b^n  received/    Inolosod  pi© 
kid  tibinicii  to  b<^  flll<^d  out  and  n)tiinunK 

It  ia  thepurposci  of  ihi^  oftloii  to  appoint  no  pi?r*i>n  n%  fi  tcaoJir^r  in  iho  Indian  achoo 
brvioo  who  would  not  b«  able  to  hcuiinti  ji  almihir  poiition  in  th«  best  scbooU  fa 
'  '  'm>  t'ommiinity  hi  which  ho  tcjikU's,     Indeed,  the*  exigrncicn  of  In 

U  lis  to  require  a  higher  ordi»r  of  talent  to  sccoro  sucee^!*  thiui  is 


hiug. 


ihi>  fiict  that  tho.^e  who  urc  cn^jftgrd  in  t!io  Indian  schoa 
i^f  mntnrir.v,  of  vigorous  health,  with  some  experience  I 
!  ho  work.     l'r«f«^reno«  is  oicprosiiou  for  thoa 
^      It  i^  very  nndc»«in\blc»  th.it  pemtms  should 
rlhi*  •^rvicc  wli<»,  ny  leiwon  oi  iii  hojilth,  ttg©,  or  other  inllrmiti©*,  ans  unable ^ 
full,  rigorous  work. 

•  ••••• 


Ug,  and  with 
kknvo  had  m  no 


BOARDlNO'»CHOOL8  OPP  FIIOM  BBSERVATIONSt 

T!  riong,  now  in  mi 

il  -T  revoluliunary  UkUi 

si'  1  «*n  froui  iirotiffht  together 

III  i I  tribal  *  /     i,     Tbey  learn  to 

n%  each  other,  and  are  prepared  tor  association  together  an  fellow* 

They  hear  and  uhc  only  the  English  bin^uage,  are  removed, 
i  llio  contaminating  intinenceft  of  camp  life,  become  accuHtomtHl  t 
en  of  civilization,  and  are  trained  to  habittj  ot^  induatr>,  thrifty" 
t  sel^reliance. 

THK  **  OtiTma  HYSTKH.'^ 


lQi]otit*  from  ' 
111.  M.  Jenkn 
workings  ul  the  syiitem  ; 

I  ftttll  llAltuL      ,    ...  ....  ..  ,'....    . 

I  ni«ii«»d,  proii4iniQ£i«  wiijoli  oau  not  bo  quetiLiaafiiL 


n  part  of  an  article  written 
c.xprriritrerl  oh-^ervcf  of  tlu;  prao 


TJj«  iuiiittu  !•  uapabie  of 
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He  If*  a  jCfWfl  wTif kwr. 


:^er.     The  LiiU«iitMM 
to  civ^illfAtioo  in  iptto  «f  . 


€?  Ii;[!i  <n    I  I  :ji  iM.  ii.'M  ;iini  1. 1  ji  J  HI  ui;  i  jj 

and  excludes  aoiue  thhiga  which  ! 
its  protests. 

It  waa  It  favorite  idea  of  Captain  i'rAtt,  dow  tupetiateudont  of  t 
at  Carlisle^  wheD^  in  the  yojir.s  froiQ  1867  to  l^^Tn,  h*  flprred  no  the 
regiiuenf,  that  the  Indian  would  work*  aini 
and  t^asily  was  to  place  tht?  yonng  jx'ople  n 
T-^  '-  '     '*'the  Indian  priaoners  in  Fkrida  fhtm  i    ..>  m.   r  ,.  -  ^    ,i*i.iiij  !#}»«>( 

i  in  tbe  two  years  i^accvefliaf^  ho  helpcvl  G<»neral  AniLfliri  _^ 

l  '  ,,  '  II  system  at  the  Hampton  school,  Becnrinj;  plaoea  for  some  of  UfttMfAlli 
western  Masaachusetta  in  the  summer  of  li:J7d.  Hampton  continnea  th&  iymB»afii 
has  increased  the  number  sent  out.  Last  year  it  was  about  fifty.  At  Caxtiult^  5f«* 
ever,  the  plan  is  more  exteDsively  followed.  From  th^t  school  sixteen  wer»  MOt  fOt 
in  the  summer  of  I-^'O,  and^  inchiding  that  party,  there  have  now  be«&  **tttiU^' 
varying;  in  length  troni  a  few  weeks  to  a  year  or  more,  for  1/2*^  bnya  and  50»fLA^ 
coulitiii«^  ill  these  figures  the  repetitions  of  those  out  more  than  once.  This  •*&««« 
there  were  oat  ar  th<(  bei^nnning-  of  July  245  Ivuya  and  U/7  grrla,  say,  tft  rw&i 
numbers  350.  This  is  donble  the  average  of  tb«  ten  years,  ami  shows  how  fmratMj 
the  jjysteni  is  regarded  by  the  three  parties  concerned — the  Indiai^i*  tit r-ri^^ *»**•,  tfe* 
white  families  who  employ  them,  and  the  authoritii 

f  cre^ff  of  the  uumbf^r  put  out  comes  about  naturally, 
ing  the  Ifttt^vr  part  of  winter^  and  through  ^-^^r-"  •>  r  *t 

out,**  says  a  competent  authority  on  the  »nh  •  aily 

the  pupils  to  give  them  a  chance  to  go  out  u      ^  ^^         i  nity  to 

(Arn  wa^r  in  popular/*    Last  year  the  number  mial  out  was  ij2a  boys  anil  191  ^^ 
that  this  year  f*hows  the  usual  growth. 

These  young  lodians  have  been  placed  in  ;" 
rania,  and  in  others  of  the  iuterior— Cumbei 

have  goue  to  New  Jersey  and  Marylaad,  a  IV  .  .  -e.**     A 

part  of  the  boyjit,  however,  have  been  plated  wu  icka  Com^, 

many  of  the  giriii  in  Montgomery,  Cheater,  and  ivo  aB%/m  acv 

sent  to  the  ^ame  neighborhood^  nor  ia  it  uiiualto  pIii.eo  iw^  ui  ib^  ttauu!  tiibs  ittsM 
family,)    It  i^  n  common  thing,  therefore,  to  Bee,  r»t  tbi»  time,  Tmliaa  lAtlt  and  ' 
youij  1:  iu  the  ti.elda  of  Bucks  C  "  ;  '  :     ' 

an<l  e  in  farm-houses  of  the  • 

iloal  p.  .>|..v    X    ;«.xuod!     Here  are  <:,.>  v. .*,»,. 

llllBOd  as  oar  tribes  of  the  Delaw^  i 
_   b  related  dialect  of  the  one  la  I. 
ttpathies.     But  here,  too,  are  a  score  oi  other  tribe*  rypii.HJ4^i*t*^, 
the  writer  there  iiavo  been,  in  three  years,  girls  from  the  Cheyenn*  - 
lus,  and  Pawnees,     In  neighboring  families  have  been  other*  ii> 
Apaches,  and  Kiowaa.    And  the  list  beyood  these  neighborhood  r 

I  rocently  spent  seyera)  clays  with  Captain  Pr 

frotii  Carlisle  Itiduatrial  School  now  .scattered  atn 
tKrmers,  ami  c^iu  fully  indorse  whirt  Mr.  Jenkins 
The  i^ystem  afimits  of  large  expansion  anti  will 
hfipinent  resalts.     These  yomif^f  Inriiansare  brought  into  ihe 
relatioiisbTp  with  the  hi^fheat  type  of  4niericnn  rtiniT  T?fr',     Tl^ 
habitH  of  neatness,  industry,  thrrtl,  and  self 
good  working^  knowledge  of  English,  and  «  pi 
all  kinds  of  domestic  aa*l  farm  work.     They 
cbihlren,  eat  at  the  same  table,  attend  the  nuint-  ruuifi 
school,  and  four  moiitha  of  each  year  attend  the  same  »i 
better  scheme  for  converting  tbem  into  inti '*        :    ' 
citizens,  seU-respectful  and  self-helpful,  coab' 


^sii  girU  * 

Alg    ^^ 

im  tJir 


rn^nftte 


Hf^itiyf 


• 


TH£  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  THE   ESmtAXOU 

Heretofore  h'ttle  hae  been  attempted  by  the  Gov^eroment  towa 
curing  for  the  Indians  anything  man  r-jf 

and  iiidnstrial  training.    The  time  ^ 
to  ^*  educate ''  a  non- English  speaking  Indian,  ixt^h  ^tmn  ite  < 
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rfttioo,  and  to  folly  oqaip  him  for  life  evtn  ^mt<1  the  diRTivi^trinl 
irronndiri^8  of  liis  barhurou,s  homo,  lin«  been  \htve  >*t*firs.     The  ab^ 
inKty  of  the  iilcti  is  sipimreut  to  luiy  iritelli{?rut  ujari  who  will  "'^'"  *"ri. 
inut<!»  thought  to  ft,     It  is*  no  easier  to  educate  uu  Intlirt*  > 

lueate  ii  white  num,  untl  takes  no  less  time.    Thr  lncren«eil  lihi.  un  ii*,i  ' 
tint  confront  the  youn^  Indian  jn>5t  from  school   on  lelnming  to  fhe 
e^emttiou  m  a  powerful  iirguiucut  for  ^rivin^^  hin»  n  h^rj|;(»r,  iriore  roni* 
ileto  iMluf^ition  even  th^n  is  ^iven  to  tla^  avern^p  wliiui  v.hiU\.     Vi*r 
BW  of  the  whito  boys  from  our  ^niintnar  8eli«  '♦*! 

Nth  Ihe  diftic'uJtie.s  of  '*  pelting  on  m  the  w< 
SeuiuutH  of  reservation  life. 

RETtrKNlK0  TO  THE  RESEBVATtON. 

.should  re<!eive  a  thomupb  edmuition  to  tit  Uice 
I  selves,  and  then  sUoidd  be  frpe  to  Rt^ok  n  haniefal 
lit  14^  they   |ile;i8e*     There  in  rui  r  for  coni!^ 

if  Indian  boys  and  i^'irlH  to  retnrn  ir  will 

iduui  rt-^Kei  vatiou  than  there  is  uf  forcibly  nendioK  wintt^  Imys  anil 
I  thither.    Thi«  whole  reftervation  system  ia  an  abomination  thatl 
bonld  cease  to  exist, 

Popilfi  that  pn^tVr  to  retnrn  to  their  people  Rhonid  l>e  eneourapred  nni 
Biped  until  they  are  able  to  withRtaiul  iht'drt^adtnl  inflnoncea  of  camj 
1  and  to  establirtU  and  maintain  boiaeii  fur  themsidv^a.    But  tV-  -" 
the  Government  fthouUl  be  Ui  enfourai^e  the  Indian  puinU  -  dl 

i  the  industrial  HohooU  to^eek  hoDien  for  theniHf^lves  wherever  uir>  i;iu 
the  i'ent  opportunities  to  earn  an  hont\Ht  living. 

KEW  SCnOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Specta)  eObrtfi  are  being  put  fortli  to  inepease  the  natuber  as  well  aa 
n  *  V  •  T  V  of  Government  H<;hool8,  with  a  view  of  iirovfdinpf  aa  aooa 
pi  !  •  proper  school  facilities  for  all  Indian  youth  of  Bchool  age 

lif  rmiy  provided  for.     This  work  will  be  prcHHcd  an  far  and  aa  fa.<it  i 
fteiiOA  and  the  force  at  the  diaponal  of  the  Indian  Otllee  will  ath»w4 
rtnjf  the  last  fiscal  year  new  buihlings  were  furnished  ^ 
9ls  at  \h^*  Fort  Peck,  Mencalero,  Otoe,  l^iyallni>,  ^anteeai 
Iga  '  H,  and  large  additions  were  made  to  thoao  at  Di^vira 

iSltl<  J. 

^"Tw*o  special  iippropriatiouR  of  $25,000  each  were  made  by  CoDjO^fl 
the  cfttabliKhment  of  a  training'  schi)ol  at  Pierre,  f>ak.,  ami  at 
ler  iti  Grmsby  Uounly,  Nev.,  upon  tracts  of  land  df)nated  lo  the  Oavi^ 
iHMif  fur  tbiit  purpose*     At  Pi«»rn^  a  brick  bnih'ifi  ■  in  jtt-commotlat 
fct  \H  now  in  eon r»tM)f  erection,    Thenitc  I  for  the  Kfl 

.  18  N  miles  from  (lar«on  City,     The  neu  .  .  ■    <-'  "^'^* 

have  been  prepared  and  bids  asked,  will,  with  :  V' 

'  with  the  site,  provide  for  ninety  impils.     A  bunum-  lui  i*  m- 
fK:hoc»l  at  Santa  F*5,  N.  Mex.,  h  in  course  of  erection,  for  whk 
vf^%  at  its  1  ion,  a|i|irt»prjated  ft>,000  r  *        nf  no  ap* 

Nation  of  r  idtj  in  IStSo,     It  will  ae  ue  Imn- 


i*4ion  of  the  In^llan  appropriation  bill  for  th«»  imr- 
•  Itased  to 

1,  Ari7„  t*i 

by  the  <  *'iit   in  rndt! 

ii<  ^  ■K<,    Th4'  I  i.H  admirabll 

Uie  oiiiy  ttuiuble  one  which  coald  be  found  fur  a  eahool  readily 
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eeBsiblG  to  the  Moqui^.    With  some  changed  in  the  buildings  mTm% 
five  pupils  cau  be  provided  for  there. 

Authority  ha«  been  fjranted  and  in  most  caeea  work  has  already  cooir 
menced  ou  new  buildiug^s  for  the  Pima,  Navajo,  Fori  Ilall,  Y^^aktoo, 
and  Blackfeet  boarding  schools  and  for  large  adilitions  to  the  Wkititiy , 
Osage,  Standing  Xiock,  and  Siletz  school  buildings. 


INDUSTRIAL  TEACHERS, 

Those  who  are  called  upon  to  teach  Indians  various  iniliistriesl 
a  delicate  and  difficult  task.     loqairies  have  been  instiiuted  \%ith  %^ 
of  findint;  men  of  good  jadpfinent,  exemplary  habits,  a  knowM^Qj 
tools,  industrious,  and  capable  of  teaching  the  Indians  to  work, 

NtnOEE  OP  SCHOOLS,  ATTENDANCE  OP  PUPILS,  BTa 

The  following  table  shows  the  attendance  at  the  varioas  schools  i 
Dg  the  past  year  : 

Table  1, — Showinff  number,  capacity^  and  cmi  of  achooh,  number  of  emplofM* 

mad  and  average  attendanct^  of  pupih  durinff  fiscal  fftar  endtd  Ji«it«^,  lSe&. 


Rind  of  eobooL 


Ko.    CopaoItyJ 


BnroU- 


ouptajrc^   act** 


CtmttolUd  directly  by  Jnditm  ButMUt 

Boiinlisg  nchouU......... .....< 

IlftV'BChOOls  ,_ 

ljiaaald<d  triil&loe  tcboolt. 

Totftl  Govemtu  en  t  acboolA 

Otmd%ieied  by  private  ]^arties  : 

Und^r  COD t rati  with  iDdifta  Bureiku; 

Bunrd  ing-f»chool9* ,. , 

Day  aclioolt* , 

Scbooh  speciiLlly  tipproftriated  for 
by  Congrefls , 

Totiil 

Aggregat* - 


147 


02 


$.003 

s,08a 
him 


9,  did 


S,686 
1.486 

^0 


1.813 


1,591 

l.ttU 


9,660 


0.9dO 


T79 


fi,  143  6, 134 


11,  ma  I      15^  7H        11,5^2 


tn 


In  the  following  table  s^tistics  in  detail  are  given  in  regaM  tul 
seven  training  schools,  and  the  seven  other  schools  specially 
priated  for  mentioned  above. 

Table  2. — Shotcing  ait^Jidance,  cost,  eto,f  of  trainintj  ttchaoU  and  of  o4ktr  wtkmU  i 
appropriated  for^  daring  ft  tea  I  ifear  ended  Junit  30»  1^^. 


Name  of  ftchooL 


OontroUid  diree^jf  by  In- 
dian Bureau: 

AlhnqaeTqne  trnliiiii^  ... 

Carliile  InitutDi: 

CUetoawa  tralnloj;....... 

Cliiloco  troinintr  , 

GeooA  training 

:  Grand!  Junction  traiiilJig. 
i  BAskeU  laatltute 


ToM. 


LCKMttfoU. 


CwUftKPa 

Near  Batem.  Orr^oD  . 
Cbilocco.Iad.T*.. 

G«Q(>&,  Kebr ,, 

Orand  JuDc:tioii,  Colo 
LawreDc«,  Kaos  .. 


Num- 
ber 

pTil 


lUle 

p«r 
an- 


CApA4^ 

ity. 


»175 

200 

1«7 

SlK» 

175 

1!50 

175 

200 

176 

2U0 

175 

00 

m 

2m 

1,7«0 


A*- 


^1 


V 


39 

60 

9i       4'- 


»» 


*  Fanr  of  tbftM  MhQoU  sro  coodoetad  by  rollgfon*  B«>cli*Ue«  wUf«)i  vmphn  (iio  iirek 


r««iM 
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Table  Z.—Showivg  attendance,  cott  etq,,  of  tt*aining  echooU,  6to.-^ontinaed. 


ITMaoafacliooi 

Looatiom 

bar 

Bate 

per 
an- 

Capac- 
ity. 

berof 

OID- 

EDCnt. 

A^ot^l 
agaiit- 
ttind- 
anc*. 

Coatta 

Govern* 
menu 

|t     Samptan  IiLHiUiit«  ..,.,, 
9     XitiPottJ  Iftftfitut^oii 

j:     et.  Jotai'itlnMltute 

|«    Bi.  Iffn^iiun  MiiaXon . 

Swftto.Cownty.N.C. 

Jlamptoii.  Va* 

PhilnddpWP*.*.-. 
St  Joft-i.h,Mlnq  .,,. 
CollfiReviJie.  Minn.,. 
nilhPfld,Mout .,.,,. 
Wflbash^Ind... »...., 

80 

2t>U 
M 

m 
lao 
60 

too 
Ifl? 
\m 

150 
160 

ftO 
ISO 

I7fi 
£W 
400 

!      «0 

IS 
SI 

S 

7 

la 

S3 
127 

m\ 
ne 

m 

20S 
IB 
fio 

lft3 

♦10.000,00 
10,371.00 
33v400l00 

«,a7L5* 

23.60O,0a 

1              Total..... , 

710 

%m 

ni 

7TO 

721^ 

108,008.01 

H                                AV^tM  .....'  i>..i.i*  .« 

L               AzEnrmtja 

^  Ui 

3&0 

%7W 

3.3^  J  ftflA.AA1   M 

' 

I 


In  the  two  following  tables  comparative  statements  are  given  as  to 
ttie  attendance  at  schools  for  a  series  of  j'jBars. 


Tablb  d.—Skowing  enrollment  and  average  attendance  at  Indian  sohooU  for  the  fiecal 

yoare  1887,  1888  and  1889. 


Kind  of  school. 

Enrolled. 

Average  atttedanoe. 

18S7. 

1888. 

1889. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

I* 

ihatrvIM  dir^Oy  by  Indian  Bureau : 

BoarAiDg r  .T„r, 

6,847 
3,116 

0.098 
3,175 

6,707 
2,863 

6,27C 
1.806 

6,033 
1,020 

6.212 
1,744 

D*T  ...r. 

■*          Total 

0,062 

10, 173 

0,660 

7,172 

8,462 

0,050 

AmAmCmI  6y  private  partiM:                                    • 
Boaidinff  (nnder  contract)*  ..................*. 

2,783' 

1,044 

564 

4.371 

8,234  '    4,038 

1,293       1,307 

512  ^        779 

2,258 
604 
480 

2.004 
786 
478 

3,213 
662 

Dt^  (onSer  contract)    ...'...........••... 

►       ttMKdallv  anDrooriatrcd  for 

Til 

;■        Total 

6, 030      6, 124 

3,348 

3,958 

4.600 

14^333 

15, 212     IS  7A1 

1(1.  C20 

12,420       11.K&9 

L^«. 

_      r  of  tbaao  ooIiooIk  arc  aMlsted  by  tho  QoTemment,  bat  not  nnder  formal  contraot.    Seo  noto 
lyMTSom  pafo. 


•  T4BLB  A,^Sho\cing  Indian  Bchool  attendance  from  1882  to  1889,  hoth  gears  inchieive. 


Boardinjc-acboola. 

Day-8obooli. 

; 

i      • 

Number. 

ATorage 
attend- 
ance. 

Nnmbor. 

Areraffo 
attend, 
ance. 

L 

71 
76 
86 
114 
115 
117 
126 
136 

2,755 
2,699 
4,358 
0,201 
7.260 
8,020 
8^705 
9.146 

CA 
04 
78 

m 

09 

no 

107. 
103 

1.811 

1.4a 

1,757 

EI!:::  :::.:.:;  : 

»  "iiiii;i*"!".i"";:.;;i.";.:."."r.. 

1.043 
2,371 

2,ri0C 

*******  *                                   '    •••••••• 

2,7I.'J 

••••••••••*>••.•.■•* 

2.400 

▲ba9- 
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MISOELLAXEOUS  MATTERS. 


PABatEE.S. 


In  order  to  carry  out  fully  the  iDtentloii  of  Congress  regarrling 
ilevdopmciit  of  aj^ricultun.^  amou^  the  Indians,  the  roUowiiig  circn 
huti  L*ei*ri  addrensi^d  to  ii;;ent« ; 


Sfk 


tiUW   > 

I,., I. 


I  wUli  To  mil  ynn  bpi'ciul  atktntfou  to  a  pziru^futih  Ju  ibtt  act  of  Cong 
i  UH  (or  tlio  Irtdirm  8«5rvkt>5  for  tlu<  4'utT«dt  flaciil  yimf  In  reC 
f  t'uruitMM  for  Ihf"  iTMlifHTwi,  whii^U  rr*;iH(*: 


si  J^MKt  tivo  yodirs  i)i«vU)ua  to  «(iou  tnjitloynicnt  |ir»etlcAii>  ctmnjit^k  m  ibc  i 


Till*  *>vi*leMt  iM»riH»!4*iof  Cont5re««  in  luakiti;- 
attacbed,  \Vi»;^  tn  tiiMnri^   ^o'hUt  iidvant>«t  h«   i 
K43ni*h)^  tiitni 
idehir*'  fur  iViripn 

tborcfoiti  I  ci>u.,.,.. ,...    1...., .,  ...   . :.. 

rhfit,  aie  culk'd  •*rtddlUoiml  farnu^rs,'*  apply  14>  :■ 
%lw  64trvice,  and  not  ouly  to  those  to  be  appoiuttNi 
without  reg^ord  to  date  of  origi]>al  appoiQttnflnt. 

•  ••••• 

PHYSICIANS, 

The  life  of  a  pbyeioian  on  an  Indian  reservation  with  poor  i 
datious,  small  salary,  aiid  few  of  the  modern  ap[>lia rices  and  hHp  (4 
the  pnictici^  of  hi.s  (iulling,  is  drearj'  enough  to  all  i*xeoj»t  to  him  % 
[realises  the  noble  part  he  iniiy  perform  in  helping  to  lift  thin  peoptooi] 
|of  their  RuperstitbuH  regard  fur  thi'  grotesc|ue  rites  of  the  **  modioli] 
Ben,"    There  Is  opportunity  for  u  large  exercii«e  of  timt Hetf-mieriflci] 
^Spirit  which  i8  chaiacteristie  of  tlie^uedieal  profession. 

The  following  paper  i^  Heiit'to  all  who  apply  for  appouitmout: 


eTNOPBIS  OF  qUAUVICATtONe  ANP  DUTtBS  or    AGKKOr  PHTSldAaM. 

To  ht\  <iligiblo  to  tbn  pomtion  of  ii^Pticy  phynjcidti  the  nppHcnnt 
J  ^ngcd  iu 

1  f*   vara   I  ; 

I  \ 
] 


I J 


lie  luuiit  he  filed  at  tlii^  tiiiine  ttrnc.     Man'i^d  men 


Aitwidiiij^  ui  pri%'at4^  practice  or  other  litiKiness  otitftidt^  oi 
111*  If   hriiU  tfi  eudlvtiK  comp1titut<(i  uud  opeus  Ibr*  door  for 


t«l 


lujst  dtsroto  mo  <sutiri3  tliiie  tiDd  profcsttiou&l  «kiU  lu  tli4i  Xullx^x^  ^xid 

■■"''-■-    *"'-^'-  : t.  ,...-:i  ..,-T -  ^^  tliciiiaUv««* 

iritMnif  tfjcin  bT  1 

ly  biibitj^,  nud  jirompt  uttcutinu  la  tb*  rjjr  iDf«Siei| 

(!d  l>r  piv<*rnrd  by  tbf  hi^hf»«tt  f»o<^o  of  ;  r)dQ«|, 

r^sn  lite  < 
I  *i£acfili 
irooii 


]  1 H.  « J,  I  f    **  i.  I  u 


''UlIltUlQ    fnf    t!l<!i  I 


tb»*  oviL 
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Tlip  phy^!pf«n  !h  T^^riti^rctl  to  maht?  re^nlfir  TJAlta  to  the  Indian  aohooltf  and  during 

iiupik  on  ibo  «l6aientar^  principte*  or 
in  liud  Hitupki  miiiMier  the  DroetNi^iu^  of 


im  (Laugt^rouii  iieuioiTUAgep  sjrucopOi 


I 


n  nionHily  ^nnifary  rrport  the  phyiioUn  mniit.,  from  lifnt*  to 

1  ^.ing  toward  abantloir 

iiig  fttiil  nursing  tb: 

I  biM  bond  for  ftU  un 
Miudt^ncc^  oud  aoutnl 
:♦.     Al  tbt*  eud  ot'  eiicli  tiu^iUif  a  roporli  of  ui' 
i't*r  bltiiikA  and b« handled  tn  tb«*  nrrt^ntto  be  i 

'  tbc prober oondtict  nd  the  pbynioian,  UjoukU 

.  —  n  oCOc^f  ttiaftt  troat  IL^  ^^^^^  .,.*..  proper  rcflpi>ot,  promptly 

b^rtaily  i  i  orden  ittood  by  him. 

HOSPITALS, 

Tlii^rr  is  fin  nrireDt  need  for  the  establii^hment  of  hogpitals* 
>l;iii       f   iIm   i»1rvAidaii8  are  doinj?  ex<i€41ent  Rerviee  among  thf^  In- 
fliiiti  \\  and  to  a  ^rf*at  extent  are  deetroving  the  Infln- 

--'-  n...r,  **  Uu\  Mti.i  ,ir**  (><>ntlnunli^  b  ii.n»er<Ml  in  thefr 

I"  their  i  ,  the  liu-k  of 

nu\  Ml   Mi-Doting  pn»pv.  Miue  and  atfifi 

t  of  tlmniirnlxM"  of  IndianR  mul  t\w  mi: 

ij,  s  Munor  int^n-  ovt^r^lghl.     With  iiicomiK^tPnt  nurH(*s  no 

i?.  iits  in  ahftc^noft  of  tht^  i)hyRioian,  it  \h  n«*xt  to  irm^osMltic 

i»k%  |iro|M^rly  cmrltHl  ant. 
t  woiiM  Ih*  oKvisif^l  if  a  ho?*pftfil 
u«  irti   a^i4ic>  tor   tlie 

t^  ^  nf  tl»«*  phywicirtn  ihi 

iWr  ti»e  |»nr[»mo  lunilii  In- 
1  with,  and  !«hon ht  th«*  n<'r 
Tiif^  hospital  facilitief^  conhi  begftadaallj  i^niargeU  to  ini*et 

ital  eniploy(^M  wonhl  horoqnired  In  confteqnenr^of  the* 

^u..u  u,iwi.if  j,Ij<,     i^\,i.  eaidi  hospital  n  8ft*waiti,  a  nm* 

:i  iHJOk,  IV  hinndri*MH,  nutl  a  worvant  would 

■;■"*•-  who  hn^-"  -**-•-'-'*  *' '- ^  *-■'" 

alUhe 


ot   tbt^   I 


■BU^i  ti 


tixi^i^iidiiaiis^ 


G28 


■"'^-''"^fW"      - 
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111  tliia  connection  I  believe  it  would  result  iu  great  good  to  tbelndi 
Hus  if  instractiou  in  the  art  of  nursing  were  given  in  the  Indian  trainm^ 
schools,  ii8  it  would  impress  upon  the  youth  who  attmid  thiKve  iw^tila-- 
tions  the  beneficial  re-siilts  obtained  from  the  rational  care  of  the 
as  contraiiited  with  the  methods  of  the  medicine  men. 

Wherever  hospitals  have  beeu  established  they  have,  so  far  as  I 
in  formed,  been  fruitful  of  good  result.s,  and  I  am  firmly  convineed 
by  judicious  management  a  small  hospital  at  each  of  the  agencies 
be  made  an  important  factor  in  farthering  the  w^^^r  of  civilijEate 
among  the  Indians. 


nmic 


ALLOTBIENTS  OP  LAND  IN  SETBBALTT. 


'Griofi^ 


Since  the  publication  of  the  last  annual  report  the  work  of 
allotments  on  the  Winueba<;o  Reservation,  in  Nebraska,  and  tliiH 
Ronde  reservation,  iu  OregoD,  nnder  the  act  of  February  **,  li^St*'?* 
Stat,  388),  lias  been  completed  by  Special  Agents  Fletcb 
respectively.  Tbe  schedules  of  the  allotments  on  the  lit 
ervatiou  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Department  as  soon  as  the  ucccssui 
clerical  work  can  be  completed.  Before  acting  upon  the  altottDeiili^ 
Grande  Itonde  it  will  be  necessary  to  await  the  receipt  of  tb«  pli<$iai 
field-notes  of  certain  additional  surveys  made  in  the  field. 

Allotm(^nt  work  was  continued  ou  the  Crow  Reservation,  in  Moittaiiift 
by  Special  Agent  Iloward,  until  the  weather  put  a  stop  to  fartlirr  opov 
atious  iu  the  field.  It  has  not  been  resumed  owing  to  the  n«?<lof  it 
ditional  surveys,  a  subject  which  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  a# 
Department  in  reports  irom  this  oflice  dated,  respectively,  Ajml  Sad 
17,  1889. 

Special  Agent  Minthorn  commenced  work  on  the  Wami  Bf^fi 
Reservation  iu  Oregon,  in  November  last,  and  coti  ^ame  tml 

he  wa«  obliged  to  suspend  it,  owing  to  the  fact  <  -ut^  \aa^ 

tion  of  the  northern  boundary  rendered  it  impossible  to  detemiiiie  *bil 
lands coold  i»roperly  be  selected  by  the  Indians,  This  queaUoa htfui* 
been  setthnl.  and  on  the  2Gth  of  July  last,  Special  Agent  IViintliorD  «• 
instructed  to  resume  and  complete  the  work  ot  aUotment***.  Hr  !irr»c^ 
hovvuver,  that  owin^  to  the  absence  of  the  Indians  from  tl' 
who  are  laboring  for  the  whites  and  preparing  looil  for  wil..^*  , 
impracticable  to  resume  operations  for  the  present* 

Under  date  of  April  23,  1889,  Si)ecial  Agent  Porter  wa-  '"-*^ 
complete  the  allotments  to  the  Absentee  Shawnees  and  ' 
watomies  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  he  is  now  enjrage<i  m  ujiu  ^in' 
without,  however,  any  iirospect  of  completing  it  tbia  season. 

April  27,1889,  Special  Agent  James  G,  Hatebitt  wastustmeleii 
proceed  to  the  Yankton  Reservatioo,  Dak.,  for  the  partwse  ofi 
ine:  forward  the  work  commenced  in  1887,  by  late  Special  Aitciit  Wr 
Bus  reports  indicate  that  the  allotments  are  proc'^edtn^  !?ati5fTi*-4i  " 
and  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  completion  dm 

Under  date  of  April  13,  1889,  the  President    _ 
making  allotments  ou  the  Ifapwai  or  Nez  Perc6  iic»enaiJon  m  W 
revoking  the  authority  for  that  purpose  granted  Jalv  7,  In'^T. 
authority  was  regarded  as  necessary  in  view  of  the  t 
of  the  order  is  the  baisis  upon  which  the  ages  and  stai 
determined.    May  4,  1889,  Special  Agent  Alice  C. 
structed  to  make  the  allotments  on  the  said  ixNsorvaUuii  m  lyi.xm 
she  is  now  engaged  in  the  work. 
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April  13,  1880,  the  PreHideiit  granted  authority  for  making  allot- 
l|ent.s  en  tht*  Devil's  Laki^  Itefiprvatioii,  in  Dakota,  revokin^r  that  gnioted 
ipril  19,  1887.    June  10,  188*J,  Special  Ageut  Blaldchi  Krebg  was  ia* 
tracted  to  uiako  the  allotments,  and  soon  after  entered  upon  duty, 
^ieae  hulian^  ha^l  been  for  st'veral  years  located  on  separate  fartnsi 
and  were  rei»reHenietl  a«  anxious  to  have  their  lands  allotted,  but  upon 
"'       ial  Agent  Krebn's  arrival  they  most  unexj>ectedly  i-efused  to  make^ 
selei^tionH,     The  principal  ground  of  their  opposition  waii  thai 
would  be  subject  to  perHonal  taxation,  and  that  the  treaty  urulefl 
h  they  hold  their  landd  allows  single  persons  on  becoming  of  age  nf 
I  i^-r  quaritity  of  land  than  is  allowed  minors  under  the  m^ver-aUy  act- 
councils  were  held,  at  which  Special  Agent  Krel)ft  and  Agent 
isie  endeavored  to  remove  their  objections,  but  without  matfTiali 
it.    A  few  of  the  young  men  have  expressed  a  desire  to  make  their  1 
flections  and  will  be  encouraged  to  do  so.    No  further  Hte|>s  have  beeu 
iken,  owing  to  the  illness  and  death  of  Special  Agent  Krebs. 
May  21,  1881>,  the  President  granted  authority  for  making  allotmenta 
the  Onei<ia  ICeservation  in  Wisconsin,  the  authority  granted  No- 
^mber  27,  1S87,  having  been  revoked  March  2,  188a.    June  18,  1889J 
Dedal  Agent  Dana  O.  Land>  was  assigned  t^  the  duty  of  making  tlieJ 
lotments.    Work,  however,  has  beeu  temporarily  suspended,  owingi 
the  difllculfy  of  making  a  satisfactory  division  of  the  land*     Many 
these  Indians  have  for  years  past  been  cultivating  farms  upon  tbo 
on,  l)nt  when  they  were  located  no  regard  was  paid  t^  the  reg- 
vey,  the  selections  being  laid  out  to  suit  the  convenience  of  I 
rihibans;  conse(piently  as^  many  as  seven  persons  have  occnpiedl 
^tmy^rf^ved  portions  of  the  same  eighty-acre  tract*    The  matter  tsl 
tisideratioQ  with  a  view  of  adopting  some  plan  for  its 

:it, 

y  8,  i881>,  Spencer  llartwig,  who  had  been  appointed  a  specials 
J  under  the  act  ^y^"^  l"»^ruary  8,  1887,  was  directed  to  make  allot*] 
Ks  to  the  United  I  nd  Miamis,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  undot| 

'  '  '*f  March  2,  1  •  -:  ...*r  Stat.,  1013),  ami  when  that  work  should 
d  tocompleto  the  work  of  makiitg  allotments  on  other  resor- 
'  -rj^ing  to  the  Quapaw  Agency,  which  was  commenced  by 
t  Howard  in  1888. 

r  1,311  patents  have  been  issued  to  the  Indians  of  the 
Lscrvation  in  Dakota,  which  will  be  delivered  at  an 
ly.    Tlit    allotment  of  lands  on  this  reservation  having  beec»J 
teally  completed,  reeoniniendation  Wf»s  made  June  2!,  18S!>.  tliatf 
•or  r)thcerh  br  tetlton'  Tor  the  i*  t 

tion  id  Ihesin  ^  nlsasth*  imightl'  , 

actions  for  tlie  guidance  of  such  commisi^ion  have  t' 
I  snbmitted  for  your  approval, 
M'hedule  of  allotmeotH  made  by  late  Special  Agent  Connelly 
?ond  <ln  Iiac  Iteservatlon  in  Minnesota  wfis  submitted  to  the 
aent  February  13,  188^,  with  the  recomujendation  that  they  bd 
[Iproved,  for  the  reason  that  the  lands  are  mainly  valuable  for 
and  are  not  adAf>te<l  to  agricultural  or  grazing  purposes*    Thfa 
not  been  adviiied  of  the  Action  taken  by  the  Department  in 
Her.  ^ 

i*nts  have  been  issued  to  mrn  '  f  the  Bad  Rivera 

II  t«»  members  of  the  Lac  do  ai  band  of  Chip* 

under  the  treaty  of  ^tpuiaber  *M>,  Xi^^A  (10' 
\s  having  been  made  by  the  agent  prior  to 
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tie  work  of  oarrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  ^enerftl  allotro^r  ac( 

appears,  ou  the  whole,  to  be  proprresfting  as  f^ 
an  a  doe  regard  to  the  condition  of  tUe  lih 
I)ra<jti(5al  application  of  the  act,  however,  rnauy  [wi 
are  con>%tantly  arising.    The  Indians  on  «oaie  renet 
an  equal  division  of  all  the  land  should  Ife,  iiiiide,  all*' 
iudividaal  owns  an  undivided  interest  in  the  whole  t 
equitable.     Others  maintain  that  each  iudividiial 
age,  inchiding  married  women,  should  secure  the  ^« ^  • 
instead  of  the  difi'ering  amounts  provided  for  tl^ 
general  allotment  act.     Still  others  claim  that  all 
8houUl  be  made  and  in  larger  quantities  thau  ui 
act^  and  thi8  plan  was  adopted  in  the  case  of  thi' 
affiliated  bauds  l)y  the  act  of  March  2,  18S9,     (L' 

In  my  opiuion  the  first  claim  does  not  des 
cially  as  to  reservations  contaitiiug  an  are^i 
amount  necesaary   to  fill   the  requirements  oi  ihe 
act,  and  entirely  beyond  the  actual  needs  of  the  li  Tbolpla 

might  be  adopted  on  smaller  reservations,  where  an  equal  cUvision  ww 
not  give  each  individual  more  than,  say,  200  acres. 

The  second  claim  seems  just  and  equiitable,  and  if  the  getieml  ilbt; 
ment  act  should  be  ameoded  so  as  to  give  each  v*  '*^ 
to  age  or  condition^  including  married  women, 

1G(»  acres,  it  would  prove  satisfactory  to  a  lar; 

and  would  avoid  many  of  the  difliculties  w 
of  inducing  them  to  take  their  lands  in  s^verait  v*      i 
the  allotment  of  different  quantities  of  land  to  liead' 
adults,  on)han8,  and  minors,  while  uujrried 
any.     The  looseness  of  the  marriage  relation 
often  renders  it  dithcult  to  determine  the  c 
and  there  is  danger  that  many  who  are  livin 
lotments  are  made  will  be  discarded  an<l  t) 
huHbands,  having  the  maximum  quantity  o, 
otlier  women  who  have  land.    An  Indian  read 
property  of  the  tribe  by  which  it  is  owned,  or  i  ^ 
signed.    Each  member  has  an  equal  right  therein,  ; 
should  receive  an  equal  share,     It  does  not  se<MTi 
common  property  so  as  to  give  one  member  four 
other,  and  also  to  deprive  a  couHid^rable  luimbei 

The  allotment  of  an  equal  quantity  of  the  t 
each  member  of  the  tribes  occupying  or  iufr 
would  remove  the  principal  inequalitieis  of  t: 
so  strongly  complained  of,  and  there  would  he 
part  of  many  of  the  tribes  to  the  taking  of  land  •; 

There  are  now  seven  special  agents  < 
in  severaltT  to  the  Indians,  an  provided  i 
Slat,  388),*  as  follows :  Alice  0.  l*1etcher,  at 
Bpencer  Hartwig,  at  Quapaw  Agency*   In 
Lamb,  Oneida  Keservation,  Wisconsin  : 

Agency,  Dakota;  N.  S,  Porter,  AbKentiL  

watomies,  Indian  Territory;  S,  IT*  Minthorlie, 
Oregon ;  James  G,  Hatchit,  Yankton  Ar»^""^ 

Special  Agent  Edward  Collins,  bavin 
Grande  Ronde  Agency  in  Oregon  and  SuMiuiiit^ 
relieve<l  from  duty  July  13,  1889. 

*  The  death  of  Spi&cVabl  i^^eat  Kroha  waij  reported  to  thU  &IBee  9b 
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U^DQ  FOE  K0N-EK$EBVATIO?4   OfDIANS. 

DuriojT  thc»  yefir  iiiimerouH  cases  ljav«i  b«*t?n  report^^d  wlier©  white, 
on  liavt*  Ibn^ibly  dispoj^st-Hscd  non-reHerv:xtioii  IimUjiikh  vf  latnl-*  ionj 
[.tlieir  po^«es8i(>n,  aud  upcm  which  they  had  made  valnaM*^  Imniov* 

Its,  cultiviiting  the  8oil  and  BUpportiiii?  themselves  witlioiit  i 

Government.    In  a  recent  report  (April  30,  I88i>),  Unikii  ...mv^J 

iUtu  Agent  Gwydir,  of  the  Coliille  Agency,  said : 


I'll  ixirrjoi.i  p:i  >st*H'.riiu_.  <jrk\  iii;^  T,lio4 


He  cited  the  ca^e  of  one  Indian,  Pa-ock  a-tioi  or  Pierre,  who,  with  Ms 
finmilVf  had  renided  upon  a  certain  tract  of  land  All  , 

upuii  whieh  a  white  ntaii  api>earcd  and,  npon  ai>pi  1 

to  tM iter  t  -  under  the  honie^tead  hiwSp     Th  i 

to  fh*'  !'  nf,  with  recommrndntioti  that  th  , 

!  » wed  to  nul^^  to  Iiavc  thu  lund  liVloLieU 

Li:iui  Htii  of  the  gi'i:  .  .'lit  acL 

ier  d»te«4*t  April  9,  18SD,  this  oMice  received  Ihnmgh  llie  Wari 
tment  a  eouimuatcation  stating  that  two  Fndian.s,  '^SKit  ininU* 
"^  and  *'  Tan  Pu»s*'  churned  certain  huidHforaharne,  bfts 

""?»  ' M>iiiicy  of  the  «ame  prior  to  the  exteoNion  of  tin   ,  ,-w. 

;  that  one  Jensen  and  companion  a|>peared  upon  thtt'l 
.iijued  with  guns,  and  ordered  the  Indiana  otf,  incto^ed 
ad  threatenml  them  with  death  if  they  Hhould  again  bd 
t.     The  Indiana,  however,  attempted  a  second  time  to 
Uis,  when  they  were  again  driven  away  by  the  same  partie^s^  J 
"    no  further  eflbrts  in  that  direction. 
!*  !)»>j>artm*'nt^  with  r»v*ouHneiv'hMif>fi 


I   the  p'  of  their  huulcH.     They  are  cited  in  »l 

liide  by  on  to   dispossess    Indians  of    h%Ui]    I 

>ecupied,and  m^ud  by  them,  and  thi?  perils  to  which  ' 
fi  Uieir  endeavorn  to  retain  the  homcH  wh*  n*  flu  Ir  foiv-  ,, 
uich  they  have  continued  to  cultivate  rove.     Maoj 

*^    ' -"  icterhave  l)een  reported  to  thi;.  ^-..i. . ,  :ind  in  ev^sry^ 
u  ha8  been  taken  tosecuns  to  the  Indians  the  jioa- 
1-  which  they  occupy, 

nin  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  ilii^m  is  ii  teodcncr  no 
of  the  n*Hi»n*servation  Indians  to  siMUro  title  to  Uii^Jrj 
liie  til  sonie  extent  to  the  fart  tiiat  tlie  coiuitiy  is  fa.**! 
'   Indian 
he  will  1 


'niM  EiTDiAN  cancfis  AOT. 

K  to  Mareh  3,  1^<»,  tbi'rb  wtm  no  Law  of  the  United  BinUm  under 
T     *  iiiy  uflSeosQi  ngJiinHt  t!         -  m  or  prr  ; 

or  I  liau  reierrmtumcou  uiihekl;  i 
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By  the  nintb  section  of  the  Indian  appropriarioa  act  of  tlmt  dite| 
Stats,,  385),  Coti|;reH8  made  provisions  for  the  pani&buiotiC  of  * 
cnmes  by  ludiauH,  as  follows :      * 


That  immediately  iipoD  and  aft<3r  the  date  of  the  pa-^Sfige  of  tbls  act  &tJ  Ii»! 

comirattin"  n.^'■nl^^l  the  peraoD  or  pi*operty  of  anotbrr  Itidian  or  .^ri^  - 
tbp  folUu  H,  uaiDoly,  ninrilcr,  manslrtijp:hrer,  rape,   a 

IvilK  arson  . ,  and  larceny  within  any  Territory  of  tho  Um 

within  or  wiUiuut  im  Indian  reservation,  shall  Im  subject  thprefoi  i 
Territory  relating  to  sfiid  crimes,  and  shall  ho  tried  ther^-for  in  tb* 
in  the  fiAUio  manner,  and  shall  be  BUbjt'ct  to  Tl  ' 

charged  with  the  eonjiiiis^ion  of  ijaid  criou 

herol»y  jt^iven  jurisdiction  in  nil  finch  eases,  a..  .  ....    ,  . ..   ^ 

the  above  crimes  a^Cainsf  the  person  or  property  of  anotljiu-  1 
within  thoboundariea  of  any  St»to  of  tho  Unitwl  States,  and  v 
Indian  reiser v^ati on,  shall  he  subject  to  tho  aaiuc  laws,  tried  in 
in  the  eamo  pjanner,  and  subject  to  the  same  ]»enahicH  as  are  u 
mittiug  any  of  the  above  crimes  within  the  exclusive  jnriddictiou  m 

The  case  of  the  United  States  ap^ain^t  Kagama  and  n^ 
of  the  Hoopti  Valley  IleHei ration,  Cal,,  indicted  tr  i^  bw  l«r 

murder  committed  upon  the  person  of  another  lndi;i  i  tLp  saM 

reservation,  was  brought  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U i 
n  ccrtiticate  of  division  of  opinion  between  the  circtiit 
district  jndf^o  holdinjr  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  Sta' 
trict  of  Calirornia*    The  division  of  opinion  wa-H  m'^'-i-  ^  • 
as  to  whether  the  provisions  of  the  above-quote*  1 
crime  lor  one  Indian  to  commit  murder  upon  auuiin.-i    ii 
Indian  reservation  wholly  within  the  limits  of  a  State  of  r 
nmking  such  Indian  '*  subject  to  the  same  laws,"  to  be  **  tt 
courts,  and  in  the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  •  . 
other  persons"  committing:  the  crime  of  murder  ^^withiti 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,")  is  a  constitutional  -.w 
the  United  States:  and  (2)  as  to  whetlierthecourts  o: 
have  jurisdiction  or  authority  to  try  and  punish  an  l»t 
an  Indian  tribe  for  committing  the  crime  of  murder  u  pun  . 
belongiiifi  to  the  same  Indian  tribe,  i>oth  sustaining  th<*  . 
lations,  saul  crime  having  been  committed  upon  an   I 
made  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Indian  tribe  to  \\  ^..,..  ... 
belouff. 

Jn  disposing  of  this  case  the  United  States  SnpreniC!  Of^-"**  '"^*1( 
"theniijth  section  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of 
(23  Stats,,  3So),  is  valid  and  constitutional  in  both  I't^  'i^ 
that  which  fn^^»  jurisdiction  to  the  courts  of  the 
crimes  named  (ruurder^  manslaughter,  rape,  assist:* 
arson,  bur^dary,  and  larceny)^  comiintted  by  Ind 
torica,  and  that  which  gives  jurisdiction   in  liki* 
United  States  for  the  snmo  eVimes  committed  on 
within  a  State  of  the  Union.''    {IW  U.  S,  It,  375,) 

Since  the  Sui)reme  Court  rendered  this  decision  ^err^o!  Indiana 
been  tried  by  the  United  States  courts  and 
other  crimes  named,  committed  upon  an  Iim  i  trid 

Territory,  the  courts  holding  that,  were  the  cnmes  coi; 
man  on  an  Indian  reservation  situated  within  tlie  If-i 
the  United  States  court  and  not  the  Territorial  cf*t 
diction  over  the  otTense,  and  that  since  the  acr  -- 
committing  within  a  Territory  and  on  an  Indr 
crimes  named  in  section  9  '**shail  be  tried  tlr 
and  in  the  same  manner,  and  shall  be  sulijer 
re  olhca:  persons  charged  with  the  commi^siv^u  ui  ;saia  cXiii^t^ 
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mtpd  States  conrt  lias  jariAdicfcioD  over  tfae^c^  criii)(!>s  committed  by  one 
Qdian  ngainnt  the  person  or  property  of  another  Indian  on  an  Indiaa 

rvatioa  within  a  Territory. 
Cion-skayee,  an  Apadie  Indian  in  Ari/.ona,  wliOj  in  aecordance  with 
at  conHtruction  of  the  law,  was  tried  in  tha  United  States  court  for 
at  Territory,  and  condemned  to  death  for  the  crime  of  murder,  piith 
oed  the  Supremo  Conrt  of  the  United  States  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
rpna,  alleging  that  the  court  which  tried  him  had  not  at  the  time  the 
111  took  place,  and  in  the  mode  in  which  it  was  pursued,  any  jurisdic- 
n  of  the  cane  agramst  him.     In  acting  upon  this  fietition  the  conrt  held 
T  iH  act  of  March  3,  1885  (23  Statft*,  3S,1),  section  9,  was  enacted 
v  to  Territorial  courts  CHtablished  by  the  United  Statea  the 
liHiliiaion  to  try  the  crimea  described  in  it  (inclodin^  the  crime  of 
Tdef),  tntder  Territorial  hiw^  wlien  Rittingas, andexercisfn^the  fiinc- 
rritorial  conrt;  and  not  when  sitting  a8,  or  e\ 
I  cii-cuitor district courtof  the  United  Statesnii  i 

tnte«,  section  1910.^    (130  U*  S.  R.,  343;  to  like  import,  see  Captain 
k,  peritioner,  ibid,,  353), 
Owioj:  to  the  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Tcrrit^irial  authorities] 
put  tbe  Territorie8  to  the  expense  of  prosecutinjt:  Indian  cnrninalg|,' 
t  ditHculty  haa  been  experienced  in  Virini^fing  Indiana  who  were^ 
ol  Crimea  againnt  other  Indians,  comnntted  ujion  an   Indian  rea- 
ion,  to  trial,  and  nmny  cases  have  Vjcen  i>ermittcd  to  pa^s  unnoticed. 
ditUcnlty  is,  however,  now  obviated  by  the  provision  of  nection  11 
the  Indian  approi»riation  act  of  March  2,  mm  (ijrj  Stut-8,,  1004)» 
by  the  costs  of  sueh  triaKs  in  the  T*m  1  courts  are  'i  \ 

{laid  out  of  money  appropriated  fiU' .  peu.sc8in  tin  i 

iKca  in  the  courts  of  the  Unitc«l  Suacij. 
at  the  question  of  jurisdiction  under  the  act  of  1S85  is  ftuthor- 

8ettled,  and  the  <H»sts  of  the  trials  in  tbe  Ter-'J 
t  fi  by  the  United  States,  it  is  tbuught  that  no 

er  didicuity  will  he  exi>erlence<l  in  brin^rUK  Imliau  criujiuals  to 
;  and  it  is  lielieved  that  by  a  jndiciotis  execution  of  the  laws,  in 
position  of  punishment  comuu^nsurate  with  ihe  crime,  Indians  wlU] 
;erre4l  from  committing  olfenses  against  each  other,  and  that  in 
fhtare  crime  among  them  will  be  materially  decreased. 

COURTS  OF  INDIAN  OPFEN»E». 

iiicf^  }i^%  what  iPi  known  as  a  **  court  of  Indian  oflensea''  has  been 
tl  ui>ou  a  number  of  Indian  reservations.     It 
-omewhat  crude  attempt  to  break  up  snper- 
|]  ,  lautalisiiug  dances,  plural  marriages,  and    kiudrcd 

ni  ide  an  Indian  triluinal  which,  under  the  guid:Hii'<*  nf 

,  could  take  cognizance  of  crimes,  misdemeanorH,  and  •  ^ 

BdiiUis.  und  by  which  they  could  be  taiuht  tr>  resitret  1  i 

iry  knowledge  of  legal  fM  Notwilhstand* 

I    , .  -    ..  itn  and  primitive  charact^i,  ....   .so  called  courts 
ii*en  of  great  benefit  to  the  Indians  and  of  material  asabsUmce  to 
tjtits, 
>r  to  the  last  tlscal  year  there  was  no  fund  for  maintaining  thei^e 

' ' Tiizingtb*'^     - :  'rtice,  although  this  c-t^-      *     I 

:  recomii  us  that  provision  be  j 

'     I  fund  li 
Iti  a«  juil 

itiitiun  of  police  oUlcUiii  to  itct  in  that  cupacityi  or  the  [>a>tuuui  Qt 
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tbe  salarieR  of  the  onart  odicials  from  ftinde  rterivftd  from  the  ooB 
of  lhie«  inipoHed  by  them.   3uch  ^aeneil 

elliciwjcv  ui  tbe  courts.    The  ai  ;  .  i86S. ooo* 

taiflif  tUe  following  item  : 

For  C03!     ":   '  ^^11  of  Jtidgea  of  IndiAO  oourta^  at  «uch  rates  mm  mmf  ho  fixed  ^tm 
ti  ni«^  to  1  Score tary  of  the  lotenor,  6to  tbousaiid  doLUtv^  or  ao  Aodi  ikumi 

aa  may  <■'  ^y. 

irnder  l\m  legis^lation  it  is  practicable  t^  make  important  chi 
improvement.^  in  the  organizatioo  of  the  '*coiirtj8  of  Indian 
and  the  ujetbods  adopted  therein,  and  it  i»  my  puri>09ie  to 
rulas  and  r«*jtrulatiou8  now  iu  force  regarding  tbem. 

In  order  (o  acquaint  tbe  Indiana  with  the  jury  Hy^tetn,  it  tibooUte 
applied  in  the8e  courts  in  a  manner  conforming  as  iKissiblelft 

the  law  of  The  land  on  the  subject,  in  all  casea  oi  imj 

which  do  isuf  Tall  within  the  provisions  of  the  niaUi  ivi^ 
of  Mardt  3, 1885  (23  StaL,  385),  and  eftpecially  when  a  jn  r , 
by  either  party.    An  appeal  should  lie  to  this  ofUvt^  in  ail  canes. 

Each  court  should  have  a  marshal,  who  should  b«  an  indiao^ 
duties  should  l>e  clearly  defined,  and  who  should  have  rea»oaabk  m 
pensatiou  for  his  time  and  services. 

The  judges  of  these  courts  should  have  increased  oompensatkinm 
mensumte  with  the  duties,  responsibility,  and  dignity  of  their  poiiSlia 
and  Congress  should  appropriate  funds  to  pay  the  salaries  of  jod^etfl 
other  proper  and  necessary  expenses. 

The  tines  collected  should  be  used  for  improvements  on  tliereterr 
tions,  such  as  repair  of  roads,  building  bridgoSy  Uie  mainleiiiiiitf  i 
hospitals,  etc, 

Ko  officer  of  the  police  force  should  be  allowed  to  8tt  as  a  JKrjwi 
or  to  act  in  tbe  capftcity  of  a  judge  or  marshal. 

It  will  be  my  aim  to  establish  these  courts  at  >s  when  Ml 

bavij  yet  been  put  in  operation,  and  to  increase  i .  tineas  nC tlM^ 

alrr;uly  established*  To  do  this  an  increaaed  niipmprialioo  will  > 
necessHry,  and  I  have  estimiiteti  for  the  sum  of  Si'-j.om*  fnr  ilje  exiiirfJl 
fiscal  year. 

l^fDIAN  POLICE* 

For  a  number  of  years  past  provision  has  b*»'  "  »-  .^ 

ment  of  Indians  as  policemen  to  suppress  tr;  ifl 

ieatiug  liquors,  to  put  down  other  forms  oi  .  ivm<.  .iH 

serve  order  generally  upon  Uidian  reservations.     1  tM 

requiring  iutelligenee,  discretion,  and  coura:::          '  dH 

t>olicein©n  care  has  always  been  exercised  i  mi 
Bible.    Owing  to  the  meager  compensation  ai: 
matter.    A  policeman  whose  entire  time  is  tidcen 

can  not  support  a  family  upon  his  salary,  $8  a  n  t(^ 

highest  salary  that  up  to  this  time  has  been  pnM  ■ 

Section  5  of  the  general  allotment  act,  ;m  H 

(24  Stat.,  39t»},  contains,  among  other  provisi.  ■ 

*    *    *     Hereafter  Id  tbe  employment  of  ludian  polico  orati  t^M 

fiaMic  flervic«  aiuou;^  any  of  the  ludinu  trit>^  -  '^'  i. ...,]..  ni  ..,f  .  .^H 

uUiiius  can  perfurm  the  duties  required^  li  ^H 

of  The  proviaioDS  of  this  act  And  bocotno  «  ^| 
furred. 

Tbe  Indians  who  have  availed  themselves  of  t^**  ^ 

aUotmont  act  above  referred  to  are  usually  the  h  <B 

gressive  members  of  their  tribes.    To  follow  tlu.  iij.iiiii^.uHiAi-^^B 
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tiOD  5  and  appoint  them  to  positions  wliere  they  wonid  be  compelled  to 
deFot^  them8elvt*8  to  tU©  Goveiunient  service,  to  the  upglect  of  their 
fauiilie«  itii<l  Ijiinns,  for  the  pittance  of  $H  to  810  per  month,  coiild  but 
work  hardship  to  sucli  Indiana  and  retard  tlieir  advanceineot  in  agri- 
cnUure  and  uther  dvilized  pursiiite. 

On  thf  other  btiud,  iboH©  who  will  not  accept  allottnenta  in  severalty, 
and  wtio  are  willing  to  servo  on  the  police  force  for  the  small  compeusa- 
tiOD  and  the  honor  connected  with  the  poaitiou,  are  in  too  many  instances 
unfit  for  policemen*  This  fact  was  so  fully  reco^'nized  by  tlie  08a«:e 
KatioD  that,  dnring  the  fiscal  year  1889,  their  council  voted  an  appro- 
priation of  12  SOU  of  their  own  funds  to  be  expended  in  the  employment 
of  seven  iletectives,  at  a  compensation  of  $400  per  annum  each. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  existinir  law,  to  &eeai'e  the  bent  possible 
service,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  workinsr  injury  to  Indians  who 
are  striving  to  advance,  I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  compensation 
of  Indian  police  for  the  fiscal  year  1891  be  fixed  at  the  followiiif^  rates 
per  month:  Captains,  $:^5;  lieutenants,  $20;  sergeants,  i  17,  and  pri* 
vates,  $13. 

The  number  of  police  now  authorized,  vi2,  70  officer^  and  700  pri- 
vates, can  not  well  bo  reduced  without  injury  to  the  service,  and  I 
farthei*  recommend  that  the  total  number  authorized  remain  unchanged, 
but  that  they  be  apportioned  as  follows:  30  captains,  40  lieutenants, 
60  serguants,  and  040  privates. 

INTERPRETEES  FOR  INDIANS, 

Section  2089  of  the  United  States  Beviaed  Statutes  is  as  follows : 

At  tho  (Ujion^tion  of  tlie  Pri^sjdent,  nil  dislinrBemeatB  of  TDonoyB,  wbotbcr  for  an- 
miitii-B  or  othervvtfM?,  to  ftilHll  tr^^aty  ijtipiitatioiis  with  iudividmil  Indians  or  Indian 
tribcH^  sball  be  iiiiub-  in  peraon  by  the  Bnperi q tendon t»  of  Indian  aflTairs,  where  sn- 
perinfcendencics  oxiftt,  to  alt  Indians  or  tnbc»witbin  tb©  limits  of  their  rei^peclive 
'"■merintendoncieB,  in  tho  presence  of  the  local  agents  and^  interpreters,  who  shall 

'"tnass  the  mme,  nndcr  sacb  rognlationu  as  tiio  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  direct. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  section  the  Treasury  Department  prior 
to  1881  held  that  all  payments  U)  Indians  must  be  witnesBed  by  inter- 
preters, whether  such  payments  were  cash  annuities,  or  were  made  for 
transportation,  or  for  supplies  furnished,  or  for  services  performed,  or 
for  any  other  iiurpose,  and  without  regard  to  the  amount  paid.  Agents 
found  it  diflieult  to  have  an  interpi^eter  always  present  to  witness  small 
payments,  and  in  1881,  at  the  request  of  this  ollict?,  the  eonstruction  of 
the  law  was  modified  by  the  Treasury  so  as  to  allow  the  payment  to  an 
Indian,  without  its  being  witnessed  by  an  interpreter,  of  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 810,  provided  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  presence  of  an  in- 
terpreter could  not  be  hiid  without  considerable  diificulty  and  an  un- 
reasonable delay. 

This  rnliug,  even  with  its  modifications,  it  has  been  difficult  to  apply, 
especially  at  where  the  Indians  are  well  advanced  in  civilisa- 

tion, and  mau  ^md  write  English.     Moreover,  agents  report  that 

the  salary  allowed  interpreters,  $300  per  annum,  is  so  limited  that  raeu 
of  even  very  moderate  educiition  will  not  accept  the  position;  hence 
Indians  but  poorly  qnalified  must  often  be  employed  as  interpreters* 
Some  of  them  though  able  to  speak  are  unable  to  write  English,  and 
often  can  not  even  sign  their  names*  Therefore  among  the  accounts  of 
agents  are  found  vouchers  which  are  signed  by  Indians  but  are  witnessed 
by  intenireters  who  sign  by  mark,  the  certificates  of  the  interpreters  be- 
ing to  the  eil'ect  that  they  have  thoroughly  explained  to  the  Indians  tUe 
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itatitre  of  tbe  tmnjuictiott  fepredente^l  by  tte  Touchers  an  el  ktinT  xhit 
they  liiUytiiiderstAiid  the  same,  tbe  purpoiae  for  which  tbi 
naiDe^.  ^t\^  thr*  araounts receipted  for !  This,  of  conrse.  is 
est  tber  to  the  Indiaiis  or  to  the  Government, 

it,  .._     t  ,-..i:  of  1SS8  an  army  officer  who  was   :irHn  r 
agent  called  the  attention  of  this  office^  in  the  folio 
etDbafrassment  which  he  esperieuced  from  this  ini^^^.i^^^.t.M^ 
law: 


TTHfim 


•    •    •    ThlireqnlreiDeiit  is  manifestljiDAiieon  the  ptt 
C4U1  not  speak  or  I*»arn  to  speak  Eogli?b.    Now,  all  th< 


Bogliah,  and 

I  do.     •     ' 

Ithftt 

f7md«rata 


-il  purposes  they  speak  it  »n«' 
^  no  fiejiMe  m  tA\]in^  in  ao  in 
'\deTsitood  in  Kr  -'-  '-    ■  -  '  - 
.nd  aitboogh  I 

.  '  .,^  eataniin»-rs  h.i       .  .  ,  __ 

t»  ODOce'  bj  the  c<  : 

'  seen  is  i*  ,  ituDctory  i 


n 


when  the  tirciuii.-4taooe8  pcxtait  it, 

Tbe  attention  of  the  Ti^asnry  was  afrain  called  to  t» 
letter  of  AprifS,  ISSS,  and  tbe  Second  CoinptrollLT  n-: 
1888,  to  the  effect  that  in  his  opinion  the  President  aii«i  om  n-i 
the  Interior  were  anthorized  by  law  to  direct  the  maiiuej'  Id  wlii 
ments  to  Indians  t$lioold  l>e  made.    Under  tliis  niH 
the  facts  above  set  forth,  I  shall  from  time  t^  time  i  ei 

con ti nuance  of  in terpre-  ii:cencies  where  the   Indiuu.^  kavet 

sufilcient  progress  in  in  ^  the  English  language  to  wamuiti 

action. 

Meantime  I  trust  that  the  efBciency  of  the  interpreter  serrwe  i 
be  generally  improved  by  tbe  employment  of  stadents  retaraei  f 
tzainlDg  schools,  who  will  be  competent  for  such  ilutv, 

IKDIAN  TBADEBS, 


No  branch  of  the  Indians'  fircparation  for  cuizeuship  hjis 
received  less  attention  than  that  which  pertains  Co  eommerff^. 
ing^'  has  been  monopolized  by  white  men. 
has  been  attempted  to  train  the  Indians  to  * 

With  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  present  < 
trading,  the  following  instructions  have  beci 

Hereafter  wben  inspecting  Indian  agencies  vou  wiU  plpa^i  i^m  sttf^ial  ttl^ 
totT         •       r  of  Indian  *-v^-'  ..-:..•-....>_    .1         ..  .,| 

geiK  ^tion  ofe, 

infli^  ugtheni.    \  i . ,  . . . 

of  the  stock  of  V^ods  kept  by  tbe  trtidor; 

hijurions  to  tli«j  lodians  :  wln^'tbf^r  the  pnr 

•icliedale  of  prices  isdi  mii 

whether  tbe  trader  stdl-^  ufvl^ 

iiitioD^  or  trades  with  i 

in  any  way  violaica  the 

whether  his  store  is  kt'i' 

whether  ^amblinj]^!  dcnurtaii/jug;  di*uces,  or  luiy  uih<;i' pi:i 

ful  to  the  Iiidiatis  are  allowed  upon  the  premisc*9,  ami,  in  l' 

and  his  etnployds  are  sober,  re^pnctublo  people*  whoso  c* 

the  IndiauswiU  tend  tx)  devato  tlie  Indians  niomllj  anu 

verse, 

iDcloaed  please  find  copy  of  ihet  **Law8  and  regnlnti"  :     :    i 
dian  trihe»,"  published  by  this  Office,  from  which  youv.iii 
from  mi  Indian  tr.'wJer,  tiiid  b<5  able  to  jnd^o  and  report 
trader  fails  to  inoet  the  re«iuirementfl. 


■»  ^ 
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QRAZma  UPON  INDIAN  LANDS. 

the  annnal  roport  of  this  Ofllce  for  1885,  attention  was  invito  to 
IK'Tplexiug  8tiitiis  of  the  qiiesiion  of  rattlegrazing  upon  Indian  res» 
itioiid  existing:  uoder  the  opipiou  of  t)ie  Attorney-General  of  July 
|885,  wherein  it  is  held  that  Indians  are  not  legally  capable  of  leas- 
'  their  raservation  lands  for  grazing:  pmi>0Re>.,  and  that  neither  the 
(jtiwry  of  the  Interior  nor  the  President  Ima  anthority  to  approve 
)p.....^  ...,.....!  th^v  be  authorized  to  do  so  by  special  provisions  of 
sity  for  some  legislation  by  (Congress  authorizing 
gni/iri-cM  inuMij  lands  under  proper  restrictions  was  thoroughly 
filii]>lia.Hized  in  that  report,  and  also  jn  each  suceee4ling  annual  report 
In  t  Ice ;  but  so  far,  Congress  has  not  seen  Ht  to  enact  the  necofi- 

^p  ition* 

H||n  KmUn'  [o  over<'orno  in  a  ufeasnre  this  drHicnUy,  and  to  enable  the 
^■iauK  Uy  receive  some  benefit  from  t\n^  s[>ontaneo«rs  products  of  their 
^Bds,  the  Departntent  hiis  authorized  several  lake  a  limited 

^^to^r  of  cattle  to  herd  and  graze  upon  the  i  nons  at  a  stipu* 

^^^fcrici^  to  be  paid  by  the  owners  of  the  cattle  Ui  the  United  Stated 
^^HK  agent  for  the  benetit  of  Die  tribe. 

^Khe  agreement  submitted  t4>  and  ac(n>pteil  l>y  the  Indians,  and  now 
^■orce  upon  several  reservations,  is  subst^intially  as  follows: 
^Kl)  The  general  question  of  permitting  cattlegrnizing  wnon  tlie  qdoc- 
^nied  lands  of  the  reservation  to  be  subnutt^nl  to  the  Indians  for  their 
^Bsent  or  rejection. 

^■^)  In  the  event  of  their  consent,  the  agent  to  bo  authorized  to  per- 
^■e  a  limited  number  of  cattle  to  V»e  grazed  on  the  reservation  condU 
^Ki   /'       >  follows: 

Hl_  such  a  permit  Im  ^iven  only  to  aotnal  settlers  residing  in 

^^^U|borho<^d  of  the  re^  m,  atiti  for  their  own  cattle, 

^^^^^Bla  fair  and  Just  <  itiori  shnlf  be  paid  to  the  agent  by 

^^^^pers  of  the  cattle  for  ihe  use  amt  nf  ttie  Indians* 

^H^Tltar  nil  mnnr\s  roreived  t^ir  gva  lU  be  deposited  by  the 

^^Ktin  tti  '  United Statt*ti,  in  m  with  tlie  act  of 

^wt^l)  3,  1        ,  '},  and  thereafter  to  hv  r  the  benefit  of 

^B  respective  tribes,  fia  provided  in  the  act  of  March  2, 1 887  (24  Stat., 

^^Hviiat  no  exclusive  privilege  of  grazing  lands  l^e  granted  on  the 

^^^Htion^  nor  any  act  done  looking  to  a  lease  or  agreement  for  a  lease 

^^^HTpavticnlar  portion  of  saul  hinds. 

^^^■That  all  j»eindts  shall  be  for  the  grazing  season  only,  and  snb* 

^^^B  Evocation  at  any  time  by  the  Department. 

^^^■Tlmt  nore?4ponsibility  for  tlte  cattle  shall  in  any  way  attach  to 

^^^■iftM  States  or  any  of  its  agents,  nor  shall  any  jiermit  be  given 

^^^Fshall  retard  or  interfere  with  the  agricultural  or  otlier  industrial 

^^^HlH  of  the  Indians,  individually  or  coilectively,  nor  nIihII  the  stock 

^^^^vlng  to  the  Indians  be  deprived   of  ample  ]^  'rer 

^^^^uoowners  of  cattle  or  sherti  erect  any  impro\<  er 

^^^^^Hkrvation,  nor  use  the  r  any  other  [lUrpo.M^  ihao  fur  the 

^^^^HH their  own  stock,  and  Uy  of  the  immediate  revoc^ation 

^^Hpermit 

^^^WhAt  Kiiirliri  to  the  above  specified  conditions,  tJie  whole  matter 

^^^^^Bd  by  the  agent,  wlio  shall  i^ee  that  good  order  prevails 

^^^^^^bi  '         ion,  and  in  cu^e  of  any  intraciion  or  violation  of  said 

^^^^^Btthall  report  the  namcB  of  the  otU^ulers  for  the  immediate 

^HHHro  of  their  permit  and  the  removal  of  their  stock. 
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(h)  Tbat  where  herders  may  be  needed  to  care  Tor  the  stock,        ^_ 
sbull  be  employed  a8  far  as  practicable,  and  iiq  w^  r-$ioii  be p9- 

tnirti'd  to  come  upon  the  reservation  except  tempoi ,  ^neh  t»* 

as  in  the  judgment  of  the  ai^ent  it  may  be  necessai 
after  the  condition  of  his  Htnt^k— the  neoeasrty  for  - 
oireumstances  attending  them  to  be  reported  to  this  olikioe.  j 

Several  Indian  tribes  have  reftised  to  take  cattle  nnder  x\u-m  roiid!-   1 
tions,  for  the  allepred  reason  that  the  grazing  money  was  i 
them  directly,  but  was  to  be  deposited  in  the  Treasnrjk    ..^ 
and  atlerwardB  expended  for  their  benefit  in  a  maimer  fiiscnsllQiii^ 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

The  proper  adjnstment  of  this  grazing  qnestion  id  oneof  llic 
argent  matters  I  have  to  present  to  the  Department^  and  I  d 
renew  the  recommendations  made  by  this  office  upon  tho  Bab|6ist  lo 
annual  report  of  1885  and  in  each  sncceeding  report.    There  art 
areas  of  unoccupied  land  within  many  reservations  npon  whidnpn* 
taneous  crops  of  luxuriant  grass  annually  grow  up,  and  decay  <if  in 
destroyed  by  fire,  bringing  but  little  substantial  beneftt  tf>  thtf^icdl 
no  financial  return  to  the  Indians.     If  Congress  by 
would  provide  for  the  leasing  of  the  unoccupied  pu:  f  Uloiilii^  . 

ervations,  what  is  now  wasted  might  be  utilized   tmd   the  prooi*fc 
therefrom  might  be  applied  to  the  amelioration  of  the  conditioa^^ 
Indians.    It  is  earnestly  hoi>ed  that  Congress  will  provide  tlie 
sary  legislation  at  the  next  session. 


BAILBOAPS. 


Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  of  th'" 
grants  of  right  of  way  to  railroads  through  lu^ 
been  made  by  Congress : 


i'^j  tue  itjilo 
^emUloail 


CKOW  RE8KBVAT101C,  MOMT. 

Biij  Horn  Southern  Railroad. — By  act  of  February  12,  ISSi^f 
600  and  page 428  of  this  report),  the  Big  Ilorn  Bontbi'rn  Kaili 
pany  was  granted  the  right  of  way  through  the  Ofm      ^ 
the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  its  ^ 
and  telephone  line,  beginning  at  a  point  on  ^ 
roadj  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
County  5  thence  by  the  most  practicable  route  ti 
to  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  rii\ 
tie  Big  Horn  River  to  or  near  the  mouth  of  Owl  '  -x?  ap^ 

Creek  to  and  across  the  southern  boundary  Wm  van«^. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  act  provides  ^*  that  saiii 
have  the  right  to  survey  and  locate  its  road 
passage  of  this  act."    Under  date  of  March  18, 
authorized  the  railroad  company  to  proceed  witU  mi   -.. 
undf rstauding  that  no  work  m  the  couBtruction  of  thw  i 
l)egun  or  attempted  upon  the  reservation  until  fi    '' 
Departnnuit.     Five  mapK  (in  duplicate)  of  defim 
di^uuict*  vi^  89-8  miles,  were  filed  in  the  De!> 
September  12,  188i>,  and  referred  to  this  oiu 
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Puhifhnnd  Winnipeg  EaiUcay.— By  act  of  Ooiobw  17, 185^^ 
65i|^Jl|M)uluth  and  Winnipeg  Hailway  Company*  in  grauomi  im  i 
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of  wny  for  thr»  <»xtc?i]ftfoii  of  its  road  throngrL"  the  Fond  dti  loo  IteftcrTii- 

tifni,  in  ^''  '  ii-* 

f  1)  .i,t-t 


hv  ;]h 


1  r 


'  -i;^n'Uar<l  of  oeitain  couditionA  imposoit  by  tIk^  act  the 

\  iu'i^Mi  tlie  building  nf  its  road  on  tb*^  ri'Sf^rvation  and   i 
'u  !iinb«r  nodded  in  con«trnctmn*     By  ilirpcrion  ttt   tin   Ho  . 
[inaiy  23,  18140),  the  liidiau  anient  in  cbargt^  of  tht*  ti* 

]  nifiMf  to  pre%'»>nt  uuch  trenpas^,  and  on  the  fonowiu^'  d-^; 

.tl»h  that  thi^  railroad  eomi>anybad  ci*aM**d  work.     S;ii 
T. ...!,,     nyijQ  [q  tbtMnean  tirnt^  bad  mieciHHle^i    ^        ( 
-mit  20  niik»»  of  the  road  bad  l>eeij  con  i 

I  lar  iiiiMJiiit4*nt  of  any  of  the  several  coudirion**  mi^M    ^  i 
i\   nlin^  aet,  and  tbat  the  Indianr«idegired  to  know  what  anMrr  ; . 
DieutB  (Nui  Iteiio  made  by  the  railroad  company  to  paj*  them  for  i ' 
of  way.     (>a  rpfH^ii^t  of  that  n>port  tbia  office  (on  Au(jnHt  2*^ 
'It  tt*  prevent  I  road  company  from  i 

ion  on  the  i-  >m  nntil  the  pre-retji 

of  ?be  acl  were  fully  coEiipliod  with.     The  attention  ui 
of  tbr  railway  company  wan  alBo  called  to  the  reqiiin 

act,  and  bo  w^a  ^jivyn  full  iuiitructiona  ju*  to  tl:  : 

<j  111  to  jmrsoe  in  order  to  secjnre  the  benetitii  of  the  / 

On  bepicmlier  G,  18811,  W.  A.  Barr,  esq.,  attorney  and  necrerary  of 

Riiu]  r*.i.i[»jiF>y,  iiled  in  the  Department  a  map  in  duplicate,  Hbowing:  the 

ion  of  the  line  of  the  road  through  said  renervation,  to- 

..xt  depot  and  station  urounda  made  from  actual  survey,  with 

hat  upon  approval  of  the  same  a  council  of  the  hidiaun  be  called 

jt »  upon  and  fix  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  the  rifjhtof  way, 

Bald  map  having  been  referred  to  this  ottice  for  report*  it  was  re- 

'         '     "         [luentSeptemberKJ,  1889,  with  recomn       '  r 

to  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  i 

jumcnUation  was  made  in  refjard  toobtainiii^  Llie  ciaiMUit 

H  to  tlie  jimonnt  of  compensation  they  wonid  nc<'f*pt  trf>m 

t  of  way,  etc^    <^ 

lUe  map  to  ibis  «  i 

tn  vvilvv  triim  the  President  |>reserd)n»^  t  h  r  tor 

r  tequired  consent  of  the  Indiana,  and  on  C>.  i   (ho 

ihe  La  Pointe  Agency  was  directed  to  convene  a  council  oit 
ifjs  for  tbat  puri>oso  agreeably  with  tho  Prc^dent's  order. 

ORXAT  mOUX   lUUIXltVATIOIf,   IK  tl4K0TA. 

n  iliraukeeand  JSLPaul  Railfca]/» — Dakota  Cmtral  ItaUwajf,-^ 

ion  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1889,  entitled  *'An  act  to  divide 

'hn  I* ',*  J t-itton  of  the  Bioux  Nation  or  luainn^  in  i^  .1*^?^ 
i»8  and    to  secure  the  r  ^ 

M  in.   ,         -  .J--  -Tul  for  other  puriMr.-..    ^ 
;   theCh  nkee  and  Bt.  Paul  Hailr*' 

'     Oentr.H    rv;nm>.Hl  Company  Hhalt  have,  i 
and  nm  prior  to  any  white  pemon  and  to 

lin  agrci  f 
with   t»i 


11 


tbf  lAji  Aiifiiial  ffjiMit,  bni  itilocmiillo^ 
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Doc.  No,  20,  Fortyeightli  Congress,  first  session^  aud  Hoiu 
Nell,  Forty -eighth  Congress,  first  session. 

The  act  of  March  2,  18S9,  can  not  take  effect  until  Ootij^rmt  ahdl 
hare  ratiOed  the  agreement  receatlv  «♦-  T  with  tin 

section  3  of  tbo  Indian  appropriation  ai  jv*ed  M;u 

Stat,  980). 

Forest  City  and  Watertown  Railroad  Company, — The  twt  of  Mai 
1889  (25  Stat,  852  aud  pag*^  410  of  this  report),  V'  '  'f ' 

to  the  Forest  City  and  Watertown   Kaih^oad  ^        :     ^  |j;b  i 

Sioux  Indian  Reservation,  in  Dakota,  beginning  at  a  point  on  Uj<s  f  e< 
bank  of  the  Missouri  Eiver  in  Dewey  County,  Dak.,  oppasito  F«fSi 
City,  Potter  County,  said  Territory,  runuing  thence  by  the  most  fttC- 
ticable  route  in  a  southwesterly  course  between  the  Cheyenne  asd  lU 
reau  Bivers  to  the  city  of  Deadwood,  Dak.  fl 

Authority  was  given  the  railroad  company,  April  U  last^  to  pMCfl 
with  the  sm:vey  of  its  line  through  the  reservation,  aud  at  last  aocoiiaa| 
the  survey  was  in  progress.    The  maps  have  not  yet  been  filed,  Mr 
has  any  action  been  taken  to  procure  the  required  consent  of  tk- 
Indians.  MM 

INDIAN  TERItlTOBY.  H 

Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Connpany. — By  the  act  of  Febroarr  11 
18S1)  (25  Stat.,  669  and  page  429  of  this  report),  the  first  se^clSon  «^^|i 
act  of  February  18, 1889  (25  Stat,  25),  granting  the  right  of  way  tn  dfl 
Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Company  through  the  Indian  Te4Titor:fifl 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  ■ 

That  tlie  Choctaw  Coal  and  Hailwoy  Company,  a  (!or|)Qr&tio&  creAtM  nsdiTJDl^H 
virtue  of  the  Jaws  of  the  State  of  Miuneaota,  be'aud  the  same  \h  Lrrt  Tiv,  In\r«'**}»^H 
empowered  with  the  right  of  locating,  conHtrHctiD«*,  owning,  ffl 

nsin*:,  and  maintainiug  a  railway  and  telegraph  and  tWftphot^^  -J 

dian  Territory,  boginning' at  a  point  od  the  Red  Kivi-i  imii^^^l 

at  the  bliiOf  knowi)  as  Kocky  Cliff,  in  the  Indian  TenJ :  '^f^^^^^l 

moBt  feasible  and  practicable  route  through  the  aaid  Ii.m  <  a  T^^l^l 

the  cast  boaDdaiy  lino  immediately  conti|^ous  to   the  liBe  «^^^| 

State  of  Arkansas ;  also  a  branch  line  of  railwav  to  bo  <  ^  ;i  tL*  a4| 

finitablo  point  on  said  main  line  for  obtaining  a  feaslblo  nriM    ,  W 

westerly  or  northwesterly  direction  to  the  leased  coal  Vi^in*    •  -^ 

Railway  Company,  in  Tohncksey  County,  Choctaw  N  jt  tM^^B 

I  feasible  aud  practicable  route  to  an  intoraoction  witlt  ^'*4l^l 

F^  Hallway,  at  the  most  convenient  point  between  I!  E^^^^H 

otherwise  Kuown  as  the  North  Fork  of  the  Cauariinti  ^^.^^^1 

struct,  use,  and  maintain  Buch  track.s,tum-outa^branc  ^  ^^^^^^^^1 

as  said  company  may  deem  it  in  their  interest  to  coiiatruot  jilanjg  cuttl  iip4ialW4^| 
of  way  and  depot  grounds  herein  provided  for,  ^| 

Under  date  of  July  5,  18S9,  Hon.  T.  0.  Fletcher.  ,  for  MM 

company,  tiled  four  separate  maps  (in  duplicate)  of  i  iritinn  *fl 

said  company's  road ;  also  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  ir  »l 
list  of  the  officers  of  the  company^  both  duly  cerLiflti*  ^^,  »«^  ^i^.,^M 

of  the  company.  ^^B 

On  July  11,  1889,  the  Department  approved  map  >>   '    »    ;..™  >|j^H 

'the  four  mentioned  above,  representing  a  sectinti  *  ^^^1 

located  line  of  said  railroad  from  Sec.  'S6^  T.  12  N.»  R.  6  \  ^^^| 

11  N.,  R.2  K.     Maps  2  and  3  were  transmitted  to  tU«  C<  '^H 

the  General  Land  Office  for  the  action  of  thrii  -^'^'^J^^^l 

that  portion  of  the  line  covered  by  said  mn  3  ^'^^'^^^l 

through  any  Indian  lands.     Map  No.  4  was  *^^^| 

for  correction, — (De|>artment  letter  to  this  oi  i^^| 

On  August  31,  18S1>,  the  Departrrteut  appi  -^^^ 

a  section  of  25  miles  from  ^^near  station  phu-r  ^^^1 
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lamft  Pmirift,"  Baid  loap  does  not  connect  with  maps  pr^vioiisl.v 
1,  2,  3,  and  4),  but  covenj  ti  portion  of  the  right  of  way  KK^ 
of  the  ftertion  covered  by  map  No.  4^  rotiirued  for  cori^eiC- 
>n,  as  bclorc^  8tated.  In  filing  this  map  (No.  9),  the  company'H  miiu- 
L*r  ob.servi*H  tliaf  tht*  company  "is  conRtnicting  its  lines  from  tb€ 
O^tftlngs  of  its  ditTMient  railway  oonnetitiona  ea^st  and  wi*r  ,  in  order 
it  it  may  secure  matcnal  for  said  constraction  at  both  ends  ot  iLs  Htui, 
^d  thu8  iaeilirale  the  rapid  completion  of  the  same,"  and  that  when 
Ip  No.  4  8hall  have  been  competed,  and  mapa  5,  6,  7,  and  S  filed, 
hero  will  be  -.i  continued  and  connected  line*" 

^orl  Smiths  ParU  and  I)ardanell€  Railway, — The  atst  of  February  20, 
S9  (25  iStat.,  745,  and  pa^e  435  of  this  report),  grants  the  right  o£ 
the  Fon  8rijith,  Pari;*  and  Dardanelle  Kailway  Company  to  con- 
Hind  op(M*ate  :i  r:iilroail,  telegraph,  and  telephone  line  from  Fort 
TFli,  Ark,,  *  the  Indian  Territory,  to  or  near  Baxter  SpriogSi 

the  8t;Ue<^:  .  • 

jThe  wume  act  v^^\H^iiU  the  act  of  July  0, 188G  (24  Stat.,  124),  anthoriz- 
the  KansiiH  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  Kailway  Couipat»y  to  con- 
net  and  operate  a  railway  tkrounh  tlie  Indian  Territory, 
No  miipH  of  definite  location  have  been  fded  by  the  Fort  Smith, 
riHand  Dardanelle  Kail  way  Company  under  the  above  grant,  although 
I  com[tuny  i«  authorized  to  survey  and  lo4;at^  il^^  Hue  ^^immediately 
&r  the  passage  of  this  act."  , 

HKp  rrrxsTONK  indian  iucsickvation  en  minnxsota. 

Jtiar  Raplihy  Iowa  FalU  and  Northwestern  Rttilwaif.^The  act  of 
IHH'J  (25  8tat,,  1012,  and  pag«^  4a')  of  thfj*  report),  dirocU  the 
i(*nt  of  the  Ktrip  of  land,  100  feet  in  widtlr,  now  occupied  by 
I  L'M  ir  Rapid.s,  Iowa  Falln  and  Northwestern  liailway  Com]>any, 
br  n"d  ac"r<Kss  the  Ked  Fiiiestone  Imlian  Jte.servaticnj  in  the  State 
u.s  well  aj*  tlie  tlarriage  to  the  remainder  of  the  lunds  of 
-►u  caused  by  such  railroad  occupation,  and  provides  that 
iiU  company  ** shall  be  entitled  to  enter  an<l  purchase  the 
{strip  of  land  of  flie  width  af(»resaid,  now  ticcupied  by  its  road- 
lying  the  SIT  >  iissessetl  as  the  value  iheri*of,  together 
rauiount  of  i\  i.sscssed  as  aforesaid.** 
lie  third  jsectioti  of  the  act  pmvides  that  the  act  shall  takeeflect  and 
rri^atid  authorize  the  entry  and  sale  of  said  right  of  way  so  sfion 
-t  until,  a  majority  of  the  adult  male  Indians  <»f  the  Yankton 
oioux  Indians  shall  consent  to  the  entry  and  sale  of  such  right 
I  etc. 

Is  included  rn  said  right  of  way  were  appraised  in  Mi\.v  hist 

liS4fcion  appointed  for  that  purpose  at  $1,0(U),  and  the  damages 

[ttiym  the  construction  of  the  road  at  iftiHO;  toial,  $1,740. 

Hently  a  coinmissicvji  \xi\n  H|tpt>rnte4l  to  proetire  the  reipiired 

the  Indians,  v  ^1  m  another  pntiion  of  this 

thou^Hi  the  hiili:t  .sent  to  certain  other  provls- 

1  agrci^  to  the  entry  and  sule  of  tlie 
way. 


EARTH   AKI>  LKCCtl  iJkJnC  RKSSHVATTONt!,   IN   MINXK30TA. 

IfAftrJi/vii?  r^nh  Ij€^ei  Duluth  amd  NoHnn^n  R/iilrffiy. — Tlii>  act  of  Jan- 
^tat*,  017,  anil  page  425  ot  this  report),  graut.^  tu  the 
II  Luke,  llalath  and  Northern  Railway  Company  the 
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right  of  way  throagrh  the  White  Earth  liidtfin  Resen^aHoti  fit  i 
of  jVlinueeola..     No  t^k'ps  upjiear  to  havo  Ijocu  tal-  lie 

oonipany  to  secure  the  ben  elite  of  said  act.    No  auk]  ^   beoifikd 

nor  survey  inatle. 

^7.  l\iHl,  Miniwapolis  ak^^  ManiMm  Railwait.—The'  net  of  Febrwy 


granU  to  tlw  ot 


2o,  18S0  (25  Stat,,  mCh  '-^  435  ol  thi.s 

PaHljMinueajvolis  and  t *;i  Kailwuy  < 

throu*;:li  the  White  Earth  Ite^ervation,    '^i 
takeu  by  Kiid  riiilwuy  compaiiy  to  arailiti  t.. 
of  definite  location  ha%'e  been  tiled  nor  aoy  Hti 
kiiowu  to  thi^t  olHee, 

Duluth  and  Winnipeg  Eailway.^ThQ  act  of  March  2,  188B  (SR  ^toL, 
1010,  and  page  463  of  this  report),  grants  to  the  Dalutb  and  wluiipf 
Railway  Company  the  right  of  way  for  the  exteoHion  of  it«  nilm 
through  the  Leech  Lake  and  White  Earth  Indian  KeaenmiiOMiilto 
State  of  ^liftnesota. 

ThuB  far  no  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  1'  ilroad  edflfttf 

to  avail  itself  of  the  benefits  of  said  grant  8ofar  \X*^  fn  rtieW 

reservations  named     No  maps  of  definite  location  . 
any  survey  made.    See  meatioa  of  this  road  nnder  h- 
Lac  Reservation." 

YAXKTON  RESEBTATiON  lis  i»akoTJI, 

Yankton  and  Mmouri  Vallep  Railway  Company* — T^ 
23,  1881)  {2b  Stat.,  084,  and  ila^e  430  of  this  report 
of  way  to  the  Yaukton  and  Missouri  Valley  V   " 
the  Yankton  Reservation  in  Dakota  Terrii 
taken  by  the  railroa^l  eonipaiiy  to  secure  the  bi'ij^ 
maps  of  definite  location  have  been  filed  nor  ao.> 

GRANTS  KEFEERED  TO  IX  LAST  AKXOAL  AKFOnT. 

Bad  River  Eefierve^  Wisconsiiu — ^No  settlement  has  been  mtirtr^irHlilfcl 
Indians  of  this  reservation  for  tlie  right  of  way  takcMi 
Sni)erior  and  Michigan  Railway.    The  agent  reports  il 
diaus  are  anxious  for  a  settlement  they  persist  in  \ 
demands  regarding  the  measure  of  compens?>t>«»M  f*^ 

Boise  Fort  Reserve  and  Red  Lalce  Ohippeica 
Tlie  Duluth,  Rainy  Lake  River  and  Southw.  .-m  i  ii 
have  made  application  for  another  council  with  : 
Boise  Fort  Reservation,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  \ 
construction  of  its  road  through  their  reservation,  in 
oftheactofAi)rn24,1888(25Stat.,90).    Th.' ^     ' 
2,  i^'SS^  refused  to  give  their  consent  to  th 
ment  decided,  June  7,  18S9,  that  no  steps  for  ilio  fmrtli4^  6ti 
of  the  matter  to  the  Indians  should  be  taken. 

Cocur  d^Ahme  Rese^'ve,  Idaho. — An  agreem 
the  Cceur  d'AKnie  Indians,  in  January  last,  v 
cept  lis  compensation  to  the  tribe  for  right  of  wu; 
ington  and  Idaho  Railroad  Company  (act  Mas 
the  sum  of  $G,060.18,  being  at  the  rate  ot 
included  in  the  right  of  way.     The  one  ii^,., 
tribe  who  was  datnaged  by  the  construction  of 
cept  the  sum  of  $295.50  in  full  for  damagevS  }<v  v 
of  the  con.structiun  of  the  road  throngh  h\^ 
partmeut  approved  said  agreementa  January  jlip,  ±^^i\  ana  q 


tothA 


rfll 
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&T1  nation  afl  reqntred  by  the  right  of  way  act  in  the  snms  above 
entioneii  The  njoni\v  was  paid  by  the  railroad  company,  nm\  in  pur- 
10©  of  Department  direcffionH  that  the  same  8bouUl  be  distributed  to 
tribe  per  capita  In  cash,  a  check  for  the  fall  amount  was  sent  to 
kjfent  Cole^  Aaga«t  6,  1889— $C,or>GJS  to  be  distributed  to  the  tribe, 
'  $205.50  to  be  paid  "Tata"  for  individual  damages. 
Crow  Be^0rK€j  Mont — Aa  reiwrted  in  oftJce  lett^ir  of  December  31, 
JKSS^  the  Crow  Indian8,  on  December  12,  1888,  in  council  assembled, 
fefuHed  to  give  their  couHeut  to  the  H^dit  of  way  through  their 
tiati  for  the  Hilliu;:H,  Cl{irk*8  Fork  and  Cooke  Citv  lij^ilroad,  i^r.i 

nf  Junei,  1888  (25  Stat.,  167).    The  third  section  of  the  iu:t  pro- 

[That  Urn  PrtsHldeut  of  the  UuitiHl  Siatei  may,  at  hit  diioretioti,  ro^iairc  that  the  con 

I  of  thf>  ludifuiii  to  fimi!  n(;hl  of  w»y  thftU  he  obtained  by  said  railrond  comp^n^ 
n«li  oiaiiaer  an  h«i  may  pnstieribo,  beforo  any  rigbt  uader  thiii  aoi  aball  aocrtift  t<i 

fMMniMUiy. 

President  prescribed  rules  for  obtaining  such  consent  June  30, 
Xl).-  *4iiKi*M't  was  presented  to  the  Indians  agreeably  with  tlio 
Ideii :  ,  and  after  having  had  ample  time  for  deliberation  they 

liM'^x   unanimously  to  give  their  consent  to  the  right  of  way, 
►n  nn  the  part  of  the  Indians  renders  the  grant  of  no  efl'eet 
^' rr  jt€tH  hesfrre. — Amended  miipn  and  plats  of  the  definite  I  i 

j^^of  tlie  n-^lit  tjf  way  of  Ihe  Utuli  and  Northern  Railway.  «ct  Sti  r 

,  4-Vi)*  covering  111  I  the  lands  desired  uy  naid  ruih,  .ly/ 
uul  for  other  railway  purposes,  were  approve<l  ^r  ^hfjj 
^piUUheiil  April  S,  ISH9,  and  the  sum  of  $7,621.04  has  been 
niilwny  eonifuiny  for  the  right  of  way.     Said  sum  is  in  i 
Biit,  at  J*8  \fvv  acre,  for  all  Uie  land  taken  by  the  railway  compiiiTyl 
[ider  the  act  aforesaid,  ctcejit  li'MH  acres  taken  in  [uldition  to  chaj 
It  of  way  within  tli<»  town  site  of  IVicateilo,  for  which  latter  the] 
fiw  •  ndinriny  is  n*<pun?d  by  the  terms  of  the  act  to  pay  $8  per  iu*re,  [ 
a  y  an  additional  sum  equal  to  the  average  appraisat  of  eiirU] 

^^  •»nt.Hide  of  the  portion  so  tiiken.     AppmiNers  h:»^     ' 
r  the  required  appraisement,  and  when  their  rr] 
irrnvfd  ttud  approvcd  the  riiil  way  company  will  be  ihhhhu 
he  additional  payment.    ^ 
:n   2Vrr/7ory.— Neither   the  Fort   Smith   and  El   Paso   T    ' 
iny^  the    Kattsas  City  and   Pacific   Railroad  Company,  n 

nd  liittle    Kock    liatlway  Company, 
gti  fiT  V  in'Mil  themselves  of  the  right  of  way 

Inditin  Territory  (25  Htat.,  1* 
definite  location  t»f  the  Kans; 
Aiway«  '  I  he  fourth  and  f  :.  .  i      >   i  i 

line,  "'  .  i'Toved   by  the  Ih  ^  m  -.»ti  'f'.uin.i 

21,    18811,   fi'specti^ely;    mafis    of    the    tirst   and    ti 

elionH  of  the  bratub  tin**  were  also  ati|>roved  on  the  lat  \ 

of  fitatioii  gro  ired  ahmgUlie  line,  which  w 

"^'^*  V  wert?  rtn..,  M  ,   ,or  certain  e4^>rrtH3tions,  which 

fer  of  transmittal.    On  Septemlior  1,  1888,  a  * 

r»^  (<  [jiiMri»d  by  thia  company,  and  acceptoil  ns  paymiiir    >Pi* 

II  cff  way, 
lap  of  definite  location  of  the  third  section  of  25  miles  of  the  Den-^ 

[and  Washita  itailway  waH  «pprove<l  by  the  Department  on  *)iift- 

1H80,  anrl    m  4  17,  la«t»  the  c  ; 

_  :m  to  make  i  irw  due  for  right  »  > 

I  already  euustiacusX,  m  4£h«»ek  for  $500  basing  Uie  oni^  i»a>iiitiiL(. 


mm 
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for  right  of  way  which  haa  beeu  made  by  the  company  to 

dure. 

Maps  of  definite  location  of  the  second  and  third  section?  of  *1^  iBtl 
each  of  the  Chicago,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Riiilway,  wer 
the Departuient on  March  30  and  April  24, 1889,  respecti%^» 
okee  CouDcfl  having  protested  against  the  compensation 
for  ri^ht  of  way  provided  in  the  act,  a  board  of  referees  ^v/t  ^    , 
as  therein  provided,  consisting  of  James  K.  Beacon,  esq.,  oj 
Centre,  Kans. ;  Samuel  J,  Crawford,  esq*,  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  and 
1/,  Douglas,  esq.,  of  Wichita,  Kans,    This  board  haa  not  yet  g^ul 
its  award. 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  annual  report  that  seventeen  pWs  of 
grounds  of  the  Southern  Kansas  Railway  (act  July  4,  I.SJW;  1*; 
73)  were  approved  by  the  Department  October  25, 1887.     Aui>t 
that  of  the  station  grounds  at  Piircell,  In  the  Chi«  ' 
was  withheld  for  certain  explanations  in  regard 
company,  was  approved  by  the  Department  November  _ 

On  November  5,  1888,  Messrs.  Britton  &  Gray,  att. 
railway  company,  filed  in  the  Department  a  plat  of  the  co^ 
grounds  at  Chiloceo,  on  mile  1  of  the  mam  line  of  tli 
plat  having  been  referred  to  this  oMce  was  returned!  to  the  Uffars^ 
ment  December  7,  1888,  for  the  reason  that  the  width  of  the  «ta> 
selected  for  such  station  grounds,  as  shown  upon  the  plat,  was  gT««lir 
on  the  east  side  of  the  track  than  the  rightofway  ij^raot  allows,  IaM 
turning  the  plat  this  office  recommended  that  it  be  returned  to  Mom 
Britton  &  Gray  for  proper  correction.  No  corrected  map  has  i^ll 
been  presented  for  approval  and  nothing  has  been  heanl  of  theiaiM 
since- 

On  January  9, 1889,  the  Department  approved  four  plaf«  <if  ttvtL 
selected  for  station  grounds  on  the  branch  line  of  said  So  "     i| 

Railway  Company,  at  Warren,  on  miles  S  and  9  of  the  ii  m 

Warwick,  on  miles  68  and  69  of  the  seventh  section  ;  at  ^ 

90  and  97  of  the  tenth  section  f  at  Goodwin^  on  miles  i  ^ 

the  twelfth  section. 

On  June  27,  1889,  Messrs,  Britton  &  Gray  filed  fonr  additional  jWi 
showing  grounds  desired  by  the  said  Southern  Ivati  ivnrOi^ 

pany  for  station  purposes.    Three  of  them,  viz,  "  O:  .*n  niilettl 

"Seward,^^  on  mile  93,  and  *' Yerbeck,^  on  mile  126,  Trithii  4 

Oklahoma  country,  were  returned  to  the  Departu,.  ii.  *>  tbb  oM 
August  26,  1889,  for  reference  to  the  General  Laud  Uflice,  the  1«imI«4 
the  Oklahoma  country  being  now  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tbatcffirf 
The  remaining  plat,  designated  as  "  Perry"  station,  on  mile  i9  o(^ 
main  line,  in  section 32,  township 22  north, ran   ^  "  aJ 

was  returned  to  the  Department  at  the  same  t  M 

tion  that  it  be  approved,  subject  to  any  right  of  .  --^H 

fully  existing  in  or  to  the  tract  of  ground  so  fu^h  "^J 

^ing  of  the  plat.  The  .approval  of  said  plat  U  miithrld  iiwtSH 
cert^ain  information  desired  by  the  Department  whicb  xho  ludiin  t^V 
at  the  Pouca,  Pawnee,  etc.,  agency  has  been  call  .  to  funtiik  m 

Lao  du  Flambeau  Reservation/ Wh. — The   li  r  th(%  Lie  II 

Flambeau  Reservation,  in  Wisconsin,  having  asM  |»fori«iM 

of  the  act  of  June  4,  1888  (25  Stat,  160),  grant  i  .   iir.i.l.^ 

Lake  Shore  and  Western  Itailway  Company  tip  J 

their  reservation,  and  having  agreed  to  the  ani^^  "  "^^H 

would  accept  for  such  right  of  way,  the  Dr  ,^H 

.Axed  the  amount  of  such  compeusation  in  the  ^nni  agrccu  upc*aJ^H 
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Indiaiifi,  viz,  $1,638.54.  The  nmouiit  baa  biseii  collected  from  tbe  rail* 
^ay  cornpiiny  firnl  placed  in  tbe  Treasury  to  tbe  credit  of  tbe  Commia- 
ftionvr  ut  lr»iiian  Ailuirn. 

Kez  rirca  lieservatioHj  Idaho. — Tbere  is  notbing  additional  to  report 
Id  rcpird  to  tbe  Oregon  llaihray  and  Xavigatioti  Company's  ri[;bt  of 
way  tljrou^b  tlie  Nez  Perctj  Reservation,  in  Idabo,  act  of  Jnly  2H^  1888 
(25  Btttt,  o40).    Ab   stated  in  tbe  last  annual  report,  autbority  was 

granted  tbe  company  ( Anguat  10, 1888)  to  make  preliminary  snrvejB. 
o  maps  bare  been  filed  for  approval  nor  steps  taken  to  obtain  tlie  con» 
sent  ot  tbe  Indiana  to  tbe  right  of  way,  wbicb  consent,  by  tbe  terms  of 
tlj«  net,  is  made  a  condition  of  tbe  grant. 

PupaUup  UeHervation^  Wmh, — The  Indians  of  tbe  Puyallnp  Resexva* 
tioii,  in  VVaabington  Territory,  Vefust'd  to  give  their  consent  to  tbe  right 
of  way  for  the  Puyalhip  Valley  Kaihvay  Company  through  said  res- 
en-ation,  provided  for  in  tbe  act  of  July  24, 1888  (25  Btat,  350).  Tbe 
ttecood  section  of  the  act  requires — 

That  tho  oon&ofit  of  tbo  Indians  to  said  ri|^bt  of  way  npoii  the  «aid  Pitvallup  lodiao 
Mumetvutlon  nhnll  h&  ohtaHi<>d  in  suelx  niauiier  aft  tho  Pn^nideut  of  tho  Uaii«d  StatiM 
SMiy  prfsw:ri*M\  bcti>n»  any  right  tinder  this  act  xhall  Ui^^ruo  to  m'ul  company. 

TIi<^rrasident  by  bis  order,  dated  February  2, 1889,  prescribed  tbe 
iijuMiFr  in  Tvhicb  the  required  consent  s^hould  be  obtained, and  tbe  sub* 
f  as  presented  to  the  Indians  in  open  council  by  their  agents  a» 

iHl  by  the  President,  on  March  12  following.    After  deliberating 
^  the  qui^jstiou  for  several  ilays  they  decided  to  refuse  their  consent 

L  »r,  .i  vote  of  Reventy*three  ;iigain8tto  fortyone  in  favor  of  the  proposi> 
I  tion.  Thi>  snliject  was  fally  report^ed  to  tbe  Department  in  office  letter 
F      *'   '  nie  11,  1881»,    This  action  OH  the  part  of  tbe  Indians  reudera  tbe 

of- way  jrrant  inoperative. 
'  '"  ^  iirtohaveb^         /       '     the 

I  iny  to  avail  i.  ant 

\  wiiythiou^i  viUion,  ill  Oregon, a:^l>ioviUotl  in 

\  JiTly2i,  I.s  I.     No  maps  have  been  tiknl,  no 

I  ,  nt>r  Uii^  any  Uitiuu  been  taken  to  obtain  tbe  consent  of 

1^  retpiired  by  the  act. 
^  and    Uncompahfjrcf   Ki\sirration,    Utah. — Tbe  Utah    Midland 

;  '  "nmnjiny  has  not  US  yet  (iled  maps  of  tbe  location  of  its  line 

th  and  Uncfunpabf^re  Iteservalion,  in  Utah,  under  its 

^,.. ,    ,..  iiit,  act  of  March  :{,  1887  (24  8tat.,  MS),  reference  lo 

_Wcb  was  made  in  tbe  hwt  two  annual  reports  of  tlii?s  olllce.  No  in* 
forniation  has  been  received  as  to  wbetbor  the  surveys  have  been  com* 
pUf.(L 

7»  nT*   Lake  Remrvathfu  Dal.-^ln   tbe  last  annual  rei)ort  it  vtOA 
jstar^'d  that  a  bill  had  been  prepared  in  this  olliee  and  was  then  peud* 
r  '^  (No.  121i8)  jjrantin{X  thtj*  ri^jht  of  way  to  the  Jame^* 

[  fi  itailroad  Company  through  thcDevirs  Ijake  Ueser- 

I  ,  upon  the  tc^rms  and  cunditions  named  in  an  aj;ree* 

4t  company  with  thoDeviFs  LaUe  ^inriK  in  ISSH;  that 
*  >eon  ciinslrnctcd  and  in  oiUTJition  sin  rbo 

'  ifLMMit  in  their  demands  that  the  cohr  lied 

ent  }4ihould  be  paid  to  them.     No  ttnai  action  lias  l»een 
'  _^,     s  in  the  matter,  and  the  delay  is  eausiuij  much  dlRsat- 

^  It;  the  Indians.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tho  necefiaary  teg* 

'  reacheil  at  ati  early  day. 
'  »c  [Ce;itrvfithn,  Ikik, — No  final  action  ajipean;)  to  have  be>en 

\    uAu<:u  uj  o^fijgress  upon  tlui  bill  to  ratify  an  agreement  made  in  li^ 

[i 


i 
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with  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  bands  of  Siotit  fnr  ritrht  of  w^t  \ 

the  Ijak©  Traverse  Reserve,  in  Dakota,  i 

St  ruul  Railway,  to  which  reference  w: 

port.  As  has  been  before  urged,  it  is  very  deairabie  tliat  Uub  agtuMMot 

fibonld  be  ratified. 

Eed  Pipent^me  Reservationj  Minn, — The  bill  (H,  E.  10704))  irrR«tiiif 
ttxe  right  of  way  to  the  Cedar  Eapids,  Iowa  Falls  and  Kortlii 
Eftilway  throagh  the  Red  Pipestone  Keservation,  in    Minnc 
which  reference  was  made  in  the  last  annual  rcT      *     •  • 
not  become  a  law;  bat  otlier  legislation  was  snh 
tion  of  which  has  already  been  made  in  another  pitrL  oi  mm  rL'jwrt,i 
th^  action  taken  thereunder  fully  set  forth. 

Walker  River  Reser^&ation^  Nev. — Ko  fli): 
by  Congress  upon  the  bill  submitted  to  that 
ratify  a  certain  agreement  with  the  Indians  oi  tii 
vation,  in  [N'evada,  for  the  right  of  way  to  the  v  i] 

Railroad  Company  through  said  reservation,  to  which  rettsretioeni 
made  in  the  last  annual  report. 

Talima  Reservation,  W(w^.— No  final  action  has  yet  been 


utebr 


i^T'i^er  ri  tJit  t  tt 


Congress  upon  the  bill  to  accept  and  ratify  ap  ^ ' 

13,  1885,  with  the  Indians  of  the  Yakima 

quishmeut  of  their  title  to  so  much  of  their  r^ 

use  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  to 

priations  for  carrying  the  same  into  effect.    Tii  j ^  t  >n  i 

mitted  to  Congress,  and,  as  was  stated  in  the  annua! 

the  Indians  are  constantly  urging  a  settlement  under  tneix  a^^t:^*  i^^ 


DEPEEBATIOW  CLAlHd. 


A  clause  in  the  act  of  March  3, 1885  (36  Stat.,  page  S76).  «  t 
propriations  for  the  current  and  contingent  expends  of  the  i 
partment    •    •    •    and   for  other  purposes,^*  rtpproi>riati»d  #1**('*^ 
"for  the  investigation  of  certain  Indian  depreda^tnn  ^•iiiima,''  «ii«i  P** 
vided  that  **  in  the  expenditure  of  said  sum  the  y  of  ih^  ho 

rior  should  cause  a  complete  list  of  all  claimN  -    ^,r.^rm^^3• 

Interior  Department    ♦    •    *    to  be  made  and 
at  its  next  regular  session,"    The  Secretary  was  mh  i  ji«i 
eaid  act  *' to  cause  such  additional  investigation  to  be  li 
further  testimony  to  be  taken  as  he  might  deem  ik 
Uim  to  determine  the  kind  and  value  of  the  propert 
stroyed." 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provision**  of  tb^  abor^  ' 
division  was  created  in  the  Indian  Bureau  in 
redfitions  Division,"  though  it  did  not  receivr 
until  January  1,  1889,    The  number  of  office  imi. 
ha«  varied  from  two  to  six,  and  there  are  now  foi    , 
two  clerks  or  examiners,  and  a  typewriter.     For  tltt 
iug  "additional  investigaiion  to  be  made,"  sp*^-^  v^^  * 
pointed  and  sent  to  the  localities  where  the  aU 
to  have  been  committed,  to  take  such  additioii.n 
able  and  report  the  claim  to  this  office  with  thei 
These  special   agents  receive  a  compensation  i>i 
actually  employed,  and  their  necessary  expenses,  i^x 
ence;  the  number  employed  at  no  time  1 

The  construction  |)laced  upon  the  afoii 
and  concurred  in  by  the  Department  of  tlii^  iut^iary  ijretiiailtu 
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Jr'hbmtip^iition  on  their  merits  all  claims  barred  by  the  following  clanRe       ^H 
of  the  8«vente«*nth  section  of  the  act  of  June 30, 1834  (4  Stat,  731):               ■ 

UnlviiM  >«nch  claim  «liall  Ivi  pre!*euted  ^thin  thwe  years  after  tbe  coraniisBiaii  ol          ^H 
the  iTiJQr>^  ibe  eaiite  ftbt^ll  bc^  buirurL                                                                                                       ^H 

Therefore  «iich  clamin  were  reported  to  Congress  as  barreil  and  not       ^H 
entitled  to  invcsfci^iitioii.    After  a  number  of  them  had  been  so  re-        ^H 
portitrl,  a  chmm  in  tlio  :ii!t  of  May  15,  1886   (24  Stat,  44),  extended        ^M 
the  scope  of  iriverttigation  by  sayintr:  **And  the  iavetttigation  and  re-        ^H 

;     port  8hall  iiielutle  claimgt^  i t'  any,  barred  by  statute,  sach  faot  to  be  stated        ^H 
^11  the  report,^    Thin  neepssitated  a  return  from  Congress  of  all  those        ^M 

*     claims  which,  without  au  investigation  on  their  raerits,  had  been  re-        ^H 

ported  as  barred,  and  thus  rendered  nseless  omeh  of  the  work  which       ^H 

had  been  done  up  to  that  time.                                                                          ^H 

The  following]:  tables  sliow  the  naniber  of  claitnd  on  hand,  received       ^H 

and  disposed  of  lijnce  June  30,  1885.                                                                ^H 

Table  ^.—Sluftcing  number  of  depredation  olaims  on  hand  €m4  rw>ti$€d  9lmee  Jm930^  Ii8&,         ^H 

No,0f 

1     Aowmt             -"^ 

fjiTOhrcl,                                J 

Od  ntuJojin  30,  U^   ,„ .,..,.. « , ^-.., 

5W 

F!!'.tI  iltiriri-  n^A  wiit  ^^vu'.nr  .TujjsOi*,  188S ..._ ,,.. 

T                                                             ifi,  iggT -..- 

F                                                                 ii\  IS6S , , 

Fii                                                                 IV  IJSSQ.. .,..„..  .-,..••.-,,.«••• 

1 

^iM 

19,227,330            ^H 

}           Tabus  6.—S7i0mn(f  mtmher  of  dqmtaiioH  elaima  disponed  ofHnee  June  :)0,  1895.                ^H 

1 

Kin  of 
olfttm*. 

AmmuftiJknitTid* 

Amooafe               ^H 

Palrl  or  a/1)o<tipjitMl  no  tb&t  thov  ctm  not  bo  fbrther  coo- 

54 
289 

! 

1       K                                                   :. - 

1             T*rt»l , r... 

m 

7lf'Jfm,im,lt           VtKt,  157,71            ^B 

FeudlDjc  in  Iodi*n  Office  Jtuw 80,1680..--..... 

4tC0T 

lA  MAR  AfiR  0ft  f 

^^H 

1 

^H 

1         In  determining  what  claims  were  subject  to  investigation  nnder  the        ^H 

r     act  of  March  3, 1885,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  May  15, 1886,  th«  opinion        ^H 

'      of  the  Asyistant  Attorney-Geoeral  for  the  Interior  D^^purtment  w;i8  ob-        ^H 

tained,  under  date  of  August  23,  188(5,  which  decitles  that  all  claims        ^H 

iq  favor  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  {L  e,^  those  who  were  citizens  at        ^H 

the  date  of  the  alleged  depreciation)  tor  losses  bv  indisAus  who  were  in        ^H 

treaty  relations  nt  the  time  of  the  loss,  which  weie  on  tile  Mjiiv.h  3,        ^H 

t      1885,  are  subject  to  investif;:ation,  whether  the  same  were  (iled  within         ^H 

three  years  from  the  date  of  the  injury  com  p  la  ineil  of  or  not;  alsc^  that         ^H 

all  such  claims  for  depredations  comniittod  since  Eh>c«mber  1,  1873,        ^H 

j     althouc]:h  filed  since  Maridi  3, 1885,  are  also  subject  t*)  investiijatiOD,  for        ^H 

the  reason  that  the  tiiree-year  limitation  clanst^  of  the  seventeeutli  sec*        ^H 

L    tion  of  the  act  of  Jane  30,  18^54,  which  actt^il  as  a  biur,  was  rei>ea]ed        ^H 

P   When  the  KeviHed  Statutes  went  hito  ellWr   Deceitihiu-  I,  1873,  that         ^H 

r    dauae  not  boinjj^  included  m  the  H^vised  statutes  (iSec.  2151$).                       ^M 
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The  namber  of  claims  subject  to  investi station  has  be^n  iiMir 

a  rcceDt  decision  which  fixes  Dcfvmher  1,  1^^ 
repeal  of  the  limitation  danse,  instead  of  I^  _ 

the  repeal,  as  the  time  subsequent  to  which  depiMdiUt  iotj  ciiiitu«  iQt 
to  examination  may  date- 
Under  these  decisions,  out  of  the  4,507  ch\ 
iu  this  office,  2,333  claims,  involving  abont  i  , 
vestigatioD,  of  which  number  447,  aniountiuff  to 
since  March  5,  18S5,  but  being  for  depredatioik.  ^  ,.Miv.i..  .v- 
cember  1, 1870,  are  not  barred*    This  leaves  LM74  ehiiras,  iu^ 
total  amount  of  about  8lO,6*iT,724.53,  which  from  vari  -* 
not  be  investigated  under  above  acts.    Of  these,  HOO  vl 
$5,145,D65.4S,  are  for  various  causes  not  in  c<»ndi(:ioii  for  pit^se 
sideration,  but  their  defects  are,  iu  most  instances,  i*.iirableu    Soonin 
not  supported  by  the  proof  requited  by  the  De]^  r  ruiea  of  Jotf 

13,  1872  J  a  few  are  duplicate  Uliugs  of  the  sam  :  othem  di  lot 

charge  any  particular  tribe  with  the  depredation  i:ouiplaiiied  i>^»4 
hence  the  office  can  not  determine  their  status;  :ind  in  manrfifce* 
the  records  show  that  the  papers  have  been  sent  to  Con- 
Indian  agent  for  submission  to  the  Indians  chare 4^d,  or  - 

drawn  by  the  claimants  or  tlieir  attorneys  and  never  t»  ^>  tifl 

there  is  no  foundation  upon  which  an  investigation  of  tht jc^fl 

The  remainiog  claims  not  subject  to  examination  by  tUtA  offica^^H 
the  operations  of  the  laws  now  in  force,  are  as  foUawn:  l,i>10^^H 
amounting  to  $2»9D4, 724.53,  filed  since  March  3,  18S5,  but  li^^H 
depredations  committed  prior  to  December  1,  1870,  or  r  -  •'  ^^^H 
years  prior  to  the  repeal  of  the  limitation  clause  of  tlie  .  ^^^^1 

1834  (4  Stat,  731);  1G6,  amounting  to  $015,2l«,15,  Ikn  '^H 

tiona  committed  by  Indians  not  in  treaty  relations  \,  ^-^^1 

States;  179,  amounting  to  81^532,735.27,  beir:  '^^V 

whites  or  other  Indians;  and  ID, amonutin;^^  ^'^fl 

of  persons  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  lU^  \XAii^  i>i  ;1h3  f^i^^lfl 
depredations.  ^H 

A  list  of  those  claims  which  are  supposed  to  havu  been  sent  frMtii^l 
to  time  to  the  variou^i  Indian  agctits  ha^  lately  b€!eo  prepared  ''^H 
copy  sent  to  each  agency  with  a  request  that  a  search  b©  m^dv  f^^M 
same,  and,  if  found,  that  they  be  returne<l  to  tin  ^ .  >miw  A  u-\  ;rrljar«B 
been  atldressed  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Hoiise  of  1  ^ 

sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  asking  a  i ....  * . .  *  l  ..  -  ^^1 

such  claims  which  have  been  sent  to  that  body  with  r^  i^^H 

office  as  may  be  subject  to  further  investigation  nnder  i|^H 

of  the  act  before  referred  to.     It  is  expected  that  r-  '^^M 

these  requests  will  very  cousideraby  incrcii^se  "  ^^^1 

subject  to  investigation  and  report.     It  may  al-  i^^H 

th^  policy  of  the  otflce  to  notify  claimants  of  uu>  ^^^1 

their  claims  so  as  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  ^^^H 

monts  tis  may  be  necessary,  under  the  law,  to  give  ti  ^^H 

claims,  subject  to  investigation,  are  being  tiled  v\  ^^^1 

onea  are  being  amended  so  as  to  come  within  thf  ~^^^| 

the  work  of  the  ili vision  is  fast  increasing,    Tb  ^^1 

dexing,  and  acknowledging  receipt  of  these  da  .sv^jj^^l 

iTive.stigation  or  not,  requires  considerable  wi<i  ..i^^^| 

draft  on  the  time  of  the  small  clerical  force  eni]  ^^^^1 

When  the  number  and  amount  of  the  claims  now  .. .,  ,^,, , .,  .^ , ,  "^^^H 
Is  observed,  the  necessity  for  increased  force  to  do  tbe  wark  ^'^^H 
apparent*  ^^H 
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A  co!DUiiiis8ion  was  appointed  under  the  provisiiui  ^  of  tho  act  of  Fob* 
larj'  hi,  I8Ci,  to  iuve*.s titrate  jUMTailjudicjito  lIi  of  the  people  of 

liniM'^'^t  I  fniilafMii '*^s-  sustuitn^d  by  ri*i^soQ  oUi  ^ .loii^  of  tljo  8i.saL'- 

>u,  iwHkaiiton,  Hiid  Wakpakoota  bands  of  Sioux  In- 

'"*.,,*  .,-_-,  ft.*,  MM  nt  to  bo  made  out  of  appropritttion«  conraiuod  in 
act  Such  of  these  daim8  as  \vci*o  allowod  and  jiaid  by  the  com- 
iiji^sion  aro  now  on  tile  in  the  oilice  of  the  Second  Auditor  of  the  Treius- 
ary,  with  the  accaimU  of  the  disbursing  onicor  of  the  conimisHion. 
The  remainder,  91  in  number,  were  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  71>  of  them  labeled  '*  Casey  in  which  no  [>roof  was  submit- 
tetl,  and  they  were  therefore  not  acted  upon,''  and  12  others,  in  which 
the  eonnuisyion  reported  **There  was  a  hatity  subniiR^imi  on  iustiflietent 
nony»"    Krom  the  7)eparLri!ent  they  wore  forw  >  -  the  Senate,  | 

h  M,  1868,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  that  bn  ireh  3,  18G8,' 

ad,  without  action  thereon,  were  subseciueutly  returne<i  tu  tho  Depart* 
aent  filew.      Aftervvarda,  on  the  17th  September,  ISSi^,  they,  together 
with  the  correspoudenci^  thereon,  were  transmitted  to  the  Indian  Bureau 
^for  tile  and  preservation  in  that  ollice  in  connection  with  the  records 
nd  pa[»ers  relating  to  Indian  depredation  ehiims«  in  order  that  proper 
j>1y  may  bo  made  to  the  frequent  inquiriciA  of  claimants  as  to  the 
Audition  of  their  claims,^ 

[The  I'J  e^Kcs  referre^l  to,  however,  were  never  received  in  this  office, 

le  honorable  Secretary,  in  hJH  hotter  transmittin*^  the  79,  states  that 

lie  12  weix?  »*  in  formally  borrowed  by  a  clerk  in  the  Depredations  Diris- 

i;^  but  as  no  record  of  such  claims  ever  having  l)een  received  in  the 

lian  Ortice  can  be  found,  nor  can   the  claims  ihemKeh  es  bo  found 

ter  n  most  thorough  search,  the  otlice  is  forced  to  conclude  that  the 

who  **  informally  borrowed"  them  never  deposited  them  in  tho 

As  the  act  providing  tor  this  commission  also  provided  for  pay- 

rch  of  the  claims  as  the  commission  might  tlnd  worthy,  and  as  the 

laims   above  referred  to  \vere  rejected  by 'that  commission,  they 

>  considered  as  res  adjudicata^  so  far  as  thisotlice^  is  concerned,  and 

bc!en  considered  as  within  the  scope  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1885, 

"  have  not  t)een  examiui'd  or  placetl  on  tile  in  this  oillce. 

the  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  20L*  claims  involving  ^^1881,107 

II  reported  upon   by  this  olttce,  and  on  tliese  $3iX*,G0O  have 

ended  for  allowance.     During  the  sair        -     f  there  were 

,  subject  to  in%'erttigation,  involving  *  IH),  and  420 

ion,  involving  >fi, J  ;u,788.1U,  from 
have  been  reported  and  disposed 
atlii:t   is  cuuc*  iiictl,  89  have  been  added  to  tho  iist| 
of  1 13  claims  dispfised  of  during  this  year, 
ifi  to  lii<  '  of  the  act  of  March  •?,  1885,  the  worV 

Iff  and  rv;  on  Indian  depreihition  claims  was  p 

ilizatmn  antl  Education"   Division  of  the  oftice,  ai»' 
ru  ifleut  of  that  division,  it  necessarily  received  less  at 

have  obtained  in  a  separate  division.     After  the  orgaui- 

\  depredations  Division  claims  of  all  kinds  then  on  lile  were 

I  over  to  it,  while  the  act  jm^t  refenifd  to  provided  for  tho 

-'*  '--'»""  ..K.i...w,  only,  and  the  appropHrition  couM  *****  ^^'* 

my  others.     ThuH,  when  all  sort« « 

pur\i»'\\  VI  imy  act  ^*  VmxhI  iu  this  division,  li-^  %><nK 

V  increased,  and  its  ]  in  investigating  the  elasa  of 
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Uenoe  olaimB  previonsly  cognizable  wilder  the  act^  of  ,Tnm^  W,  I 
February  28,  1859,  and  May  29,  1872,  are  istill  as  m" 

tigatiori  and  report  as  tiiey  ever  were,  the  only  dir  ^   jUll 

CftQ  not  receive  present  inveatigation,  as  the  approprifttion  anikr  wl 
Biioh  work  in  performt-d  does  not  provide  therefor. 

lii  addition  to  the  embarrassments  caused  by  having 
many  chums  not  sabject  to  investigation,  there  ar©  o*^- •- 
a  rapid  proBtxjution  of  the  work  in  hand,    Qnestions 
of  a  claim  to  present  consideration  can  not,  in  n 
cln»ively  settled.     In  a  large  nnnjl>er  of  cases  th* 
of  the  date  when  each  claim  was  filed,  as  the  re 
ha«  an  earlier  date  than  the  oldest  paper  found  - 
has  there  been  kept  a  coaiplete  list  of  the  v«? 
treaty  relations  with  the  United  States,  esp*  > 
and  local  n;u!u  s,  which  occasions  much  difficnUy  in  det^rmititiig  wMiir 
or  not  the  particular  Indians  charged  are  bonnd  by  trentr,    Th?  nf^ 
propriation  for  this  service  is  so  small,  and  the  work  is  < 
sified  character,  that  rapid  progress  is  not  attainable  wii^  :..       .^    ' 
ployed,  the  appropriation  only  warranting  the  employmeot  af  !•« 
clerks  in  the  office  and  five  special  agents  in  the  fieM 

The  number  of  the  special  agents  being  limited  b\ 
their  territory  is  necessarily  large,  so  that  much  oi 
up  in  tra%^eling,  and  consequently,  even  with  a  high 
and  accuracy,  progress  commensurate  with  the  iniporcuuce  of  iJi»*  '•  ^^ 
can  not  be  made.  As  most  of  these  claims  are  for  Uii«si«m  mmUiaA 
many  years  ago,  and  as  the  proof  to  support  or  imp* 
manifestly  more  difficult  to  obtain  with  the  passage 
the  claimants  and  the  Government  requires  that  wh: 
to  be  iivaihible,  should  be  done  while  it  is  yet  possil 
be  obtained.  With  the  present  limited  facilitievH  c" 
is  being  made  to  expeaite  the  work,  and,  with  a  bcti* 
what  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  claimants  am ' 
to  the  x>r6paration  of  their  claims,  more  satisfact* 
expected*    * 

EEDUCTION  IN  THE  NXJMBEB  OF  AXkl£^ 

CoiiHolidation  of  Mmion  Tide  River  {consi^lidaieti}  - 
Yallcij  Agency. — ^Since  1877  the  Hoopa  Valley  a^t.^al 
been  managed  by  an  officer  of  the  Army,  no  i 
for  the  pay  of  an  agent.    In  the  last  annual  i 
Congress  was  requested  to  make  an  »ppn> 
Instead  of  granting  the  request,  Congress*  in  m^-  uv 
aliens  for  the  current  and  contingent  ejcpenses  of  tl 
ment  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1890,  direct^^^l  tlia: 
Agency  should  be  embraced  within  the  Mission   T' 
dated)  Agency,  but  made  no  provialou  for  auy  iQcreji&&  ul&aljiryMtl# 
latter  agency. 

This  change  appears  to  be  of  doubtful  exx)ediency. 
Valley  Agency  are  two  reservations  30  miles  apart; 
reserve  containing  nearly  90,000  acres,  the  horn* 
and  the  Klamath  Itiver  reserv^e  containing  about 
by  about  200  Indians.    The  Hoopa  Valley  Indians  1 
cally  self-supporting  and  are  making  progress  tov^^  ^^ 
their  own  labor  they  are  provided  with  food, 
unplaments^  stock,  etc.,  and  from  the  military  y<^^i. 
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assistance  In  transporting  produce  to  market  and  briaging  back  sap* 
plicSy  and  in  obtaimn^  opportunities  for  paid  labor. 

The  KlariiHtli  River  ludiaTiH  depend  in  a  great  measure  ou  ^jshiug 
and  lumbering,  suiVer  much  from  trespassers  on  their  ttshing  grounds, 
have  tuuy  access  to  intoxicants,  and  therefore  need  to  be  constantly 
within  reach  of  an  agent  who  hau  experience,  energy,  good  sense,  and 
»ome  legal  acquirements. 

The  duties  renting  on  the  agent  of  Mission  Tula  Kiver  (consolidated) 
Agency  before  this  change  woahl  seem  to  have  been  Bufficieutly  oner- 
ous without  adding  the  care  of  another  agency^  for  he  ftlri?ad3'  had  three 
distinct  and  widely  separated  tribeii^  and  reservationB  under  his  gui)er- 
vision,  viz :  (1)  The  Mis^sion  lji<lians,  who  constitute  the  Mission  Agency 
proper  and  number  about  3,000.  Their  numerous  reseryations,  aggre- 
gating about  lGli,UOO  acres,  are  all  surrounded  by  white  settlers,  who 
have  for  years  trespassed  thereon  and  still  continue  to  do  so.  An  agent 
should  be  with  them  as  much  as  possible  in  order  t^  look  after  their 
rights.  (2)  The  Tule  Kiver  Indians,  who  number  about  150.  Their  reser* 
vation,  containing  about  50,000  acres,  is  located  some  150  miles  north  of 
the  Mission  Agency*  They  are  under  the  immediate  care  of  a  farmer, 
and  the  agent  can  spare  tliem  but  little  of  his  time,  which  is  unfortu* 
nate,  since  they  need  careful  oversight  because  their  reservation  is  not 
well  adapted  to  agriculture,  and  they  are  obliged  to  earn  a  livelihood  by 
working  for  the  surrounding  whites,  where  they  are  brought  in  contact 
with  whisky  and  other  demoralizing  influences.  (3)  The  Ynma  Indians, 
who  number  about  975  persons.  Their  reservation  of  50,000  acres  is 
lo(!ated  ab'jat  125  miles  south  of  the  Mission  Agency.  They  are  natn* 
rally  peaceable  and  easily  managed,  but  there  are  no  white  employes 
allowed  for  them,  and  as  the  agent  can  not  visit  them  often  they  are  not 
improving. 

The  Hoopa  Yalley  Agency  is  900  miles  distant  from  the  Mission 
Agency,  and  the  only  practicable  route  thereto  is  from  Colton  to  San 
Francisco,  540  miles ;  tln^nce  by  sea  to  Eureka,  230  miles ;  thence  by  ferry 
to  Areata,  12  miles;  thi^oce  to  north  fork  of  Mad  Biver,  by  rail,  10 miles; 
and  thence  to  the  agency,  30  mile^,  by  horseback  over  a  pack  trail. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  agent  of  the  agency,  as  now  organized, 
will  be  required  to  travel  long  distances  each  time  he  Wsits  the  varioas 
reservations  under  his  charge.  Much  of  his  time  mast  necessarily  b« 
spent  in  travel,  and  the  expense  of  the  journeys  will  be  considerable. 
Moreover  he  is  to  be  held  responsible  under  his  bond  for  the  property 
at  the  Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  over  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to 
have  any  ])ersonal  supervision,  and  for  this  risk  he  is  to  receive  no  addi- 
tional compensation* 

The  withdrawal  of  the  army  officer  now  in  charge  at  Hoopa  Yalley 
will  ne<jes8itate  the  sippoaitment  of  some  one  to  superintend  afiairs 
there  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  agent,  and  a  properly  (jualiQed  per- 
son can  not  probably  bo  obtained  for  less  than  $1,200  per  annum.  This 
will  be  an  entirely  new  expenditure.  In  view  of  these  fiftots  Capt.  Wm.  E, 
Dougherty,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Hoopa  Valley  agency  for  the 
past  three  years,  has  been  allowed  to  remain  nominally  in  charge  there 
untU  the  present  time.  I  believe  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  Indians  would  be  promoted  by  a  separation  of  Hoopa 
Valley  Agency  from  ^lission  Tule  River  (consolidated)  Agency. 

Ahnlhshmcnt  of  Afachlnac  Agency, — Ko  provision  for  the  salary  of  aa 
agent  for  the  Mackinac  Agency,  Mich.,  having  been  made  in  the  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  tho 
Indian  service  fur  the  iiscal  year  begitining  July  1, 1880,  the  attention 
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of  the  Department  waft  called  to  tbat  fact  by  the  office,  nnder  datQJ 

MayO,  18*^9,  and  instrnctirms  requested. 

On  May  14,  1S81>»  tlie  Department  directed  that  the  ag^nt  of 
Mackinac"  A;jency  be  no ti tied  tbat  on  and  after  Juno  30,   1889, 
agency  would  be  discontiuaed.     The  agent,  M.  W,  8tev^en«|  waa 
Untbrraed  under  dat4>  of  May  17, 1S89,  and  instructed  to  close  up 
f  Bflairs  of  the  agermy  on  the  evening  of  Juno  30,  ISSO,  forwaitll 
this  oiUce  all  tbe  books,  papers,  and  records,  and  depositing: 
credit  of  the  United  States  any  balance  of  public  funds  reniaii: 
his  hands  on  that  evening. 

To  relieve  the  ngent  from  responsibility  under  hla  ofliclal  bond  ! 
certain  oflice  furniture,  Bchool  buildings^  eghool  books,  medical  tiuppti^ 
etc.,  it  was  found  necessary  to  sell  the  furniture  at  public  salt*, 
have  all  school  books  which  had  not  been   distributed  to  the  i 
returned  to  tbis  otllce,  and  all  which  were  in  nse  and  partially 
given  to  the  children, 

A  physician  was  appointed  for  the  L'Anse  and  Vieux  De8ert  bands 
of  Chippewa  Indians  of  Lake  Superior,  formerly  uuder  the  care  of 
the  Mackinac  Ap^ency,  who  was  to  receive  a  salary  of  8700  per  annnm, 
and  have  hi»  head(]uarters  near  I/Anse,  Mich.  On  recommendatioii 
of  this  office,  he  was  ilesignated  as  a  special  disbuming  agent*  aod 
required  to  tile  an  official  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  81,000.  Whea 
this  was  eflVcted,  he  was  directed  to  receipt  to  Agent  iSteveos  for  the 
school  buihiings  and  medical  property  for  which  the  latter  vratk  re- 
sponsible, and  in  this  way  the  affairs  of  the  agency  were  ClDftUy 
closeiL 

The  abolishing  of  this  agency  was  not  recommended  by  the  Depart* 

aent,  nor  was  tins  office  consulted  in  the  matter*    The  wisdom  of  such 

Immmary  action  may  be  questionable  but  it  is  not  probable  that  any 

laerious  embarrassment  to  the  service  will  residt,  or  that  the  locUa&s 

*now  lell  to  their  own  resources  will  suffer  materially.    They  ar*^  fairly 

advanced  in  civilization,  and  should  be  allowed  all   '  »•!*  or 

citizenship  and  the  protection  of  State  lawj  and  the  >  i  alsio 

make  provision  for  the  education  of  their  children.    At  Itoy 

have  no  educational  facilities,  but  they  have  been  induced  1*400 

of  their  children  to  Indian  training  schools,  especiiUly  the  school 

cated  at  Carlisle,  Pa. 


INDIAN  FINANCES* 


Funds  avaiUibh  dttrtng  the  fiscal  yearn  lS88-'89,  rrnd  18S9-W; 
i  following  statement  shows  the  amounts  that  were  . 
jress  for  the  Indian  service  for  the  fiscal  years  l^ 
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Under  the  Lead  of  *'Falfilling  treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  perma 
neat"  ai*e  such  specified  suras  as  are  required  to  be  appropriated  au* 
nually  under  existiiigr  treaties,  either  for  a  certain  number  of  years  or 
for  an  Indelinite  period. 

A  number  ol"  treaties  contaiu  provisions  for  clothing,  subsistence, 
agency  and  school  eniplo3'6s»  etc.,  to  be  furnished  by  the  llnited  States 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  but  such  provisions  do  not  state  specific- 
ally the  amount  of  money  that  must  be  appropriated.  These  amounts 
are  annually  approximately  estimated  by  this  office,  and  the  sums  so 
appropriated  can  be  used  only  for  expenditures  incurred  during  the 
fiscal  year  tor  which  the  appropriations  were  made.  The  total  sums 
80  appropriated  by  Congfress  for  the  fiscal  years  1S8S-\S9  and  1889-'yO 
are  to  be  found  in  above  table  (No,  7)»  under  the  head  of  **  FulliUing 
treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  annnah'' 

A  number  of  tribes  have  no  treaties;  others  have  treaties,  but  tho 
amounts  due  nnder  tliCFc  treaties  are  not  sufficient  for  their  support^ 
and  for  such  Congress  annually  appropriates  certain  sums  as  g^ratnities. 
The  total  sums  appropriated  for  such  purpose  for  the  fiscal  years  1888-^89 
and  1889-'9U  are  to  bo  found  in  above  table,  under  the  head  of  "Sup- 
port of  Indian  tribes,  gratuities." 

For  Indian  education  Congress  annually  appropriates  certain  sums 
in  addition  to  those  provided  for  under  existinfr  treaties.  The  total 
amounts  of  such  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  years  1838-'89  and  ISS0--'^9O 
are  found  in  above  table,  under  the  head  of  ^*-  Support  of  ludiau  schools." 

For  contingent  and  incidental  expenses  of  agents  and  their  employes, 
for  aid  foi'  cert>ain  tribes  in  Arizona,  California,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah, 
and  Washington,  etc,  Congress  annually  appropriates  certain  suras, 
the  totals  of  which  for  the  fiscal  years  1888x^89  and  1889-'90  are  found  in 
the  above  table,  under  the  head  of  ^'Incidental  and  contingent  expenses 
of  Indian  service." 

For  pay  of  agents,  interpreters,  Indian  police,  additional  farmers, 
ludiau  inspectors^  superintendent  of  schools,  for  the  erection  and  repair 
of  agency  buildings,  surveying  and  allotting  land,  advertising,  tele* 
grajjhing,  transportation  of  Indian  supplies,  and  for  a  number  of  other 
purposes,  Congress  annually  appropriates  certain  sums.  The  toUil 
amounts  appropriated  for  these  purposes  for  the  fiscal  years  1883-^89 
and  1889-'90  are  found  in  the  above  table,  under  the  head  of  "Current 
expenses," 

The  increase  in  appropriations  for  18S9-'90,  as  compared  with  1888--'8D, 
18  explained  as  follows:  The  increase  under  the  head  of  *^Fnlfilling 
treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  pernument"  is  caused  by  appropriations 
mnde  in  favor  of  the  Pottawatomie  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  for  pay- 
ment of  old  claims  found  due  them.  The  Pottawatomie  Indians,  under 
the  second  clause  of  article  10  of  their  treaty  of  August  7,  1808,  have 
had  a  clatm  against  the  United  States  since  January  Tj,  18C9,  and  an 
appropriation  was  made  during  the  last  session  to  pay  them  the  prin- 
cipal, with  interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  anunm  from  Januarys,  18G9,  to 
June  30,  1889,  The  appropriation  for  the  Chickasaw  Nation  was  made 
to  reimburse  them  for  moneys  improperly  disbursed,  as  required  by 
article  4,  treaty  of  June  22,  1852, 

In  addition  to  the  appropriations  named  in  Table  7,  there  were  avail- 
able for  expenditure,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  years  1888-'89 
and  1889-90,  the  lollowing  unexpended  balances  of  permanent  Indian 
funds : 


k 
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1888-m 

um-vi. 

Xacm^-.     iv^J 

Of 

or 

1- 

tr. 

Of  ird..iti  riiiT 

<t,  trntj  Atliralatiotit  of  & 
.tb' 

ii«,(aoLt9 

ISR.IM111 

104.803.97 

7t0.79t.«e 
122,  tO^Ca 

=1 

Totil  .„ 

nO07,3S<lt7 

l,«».704.» 

2®^tT- 

4 

Net  incnMe I  lil,»l7. 


r- 


The  total  amoinit  of  trtist  fnndoL  in  booda  or  atber^v^in^,  UM  U  I 
beginuiHg  of  the  JlBcal  ^ciars  1888-%0  and  188!^9U  were  ma  foUovs: 

TABtje  ^.-^Shmeing  fru»tfund«  held  al  comtMMemini  cfldSf^*^  ^md  188^91 


Tra»t  tunda. 

IBBS^m 

1I«»^'«0. 

"d 

PriQclit*!  ,,....,...* ,.-  ...........*... 

1, 04t,SJ3Lf9           'Mt^M 

AceruM)  iBl^T*«t,ftiinnaI .,--.,,. 

Aoeniod  intert^t,  liftlftnc4M  ♦ „ 

1140.311. « 

^H 

^OtM.>«ip*B  «■■>«•  *•«•*••  <•»*>■•  >•>■•««>■■•••««•» 

1^81S.8tt(lS 

32.7fti,«0iLft| 

HM 

The  increase  of  ovec  $4^6O0fiQO  ansefi  from  the  «al6  of  tJiad  tj  I 
Creeks,  Seminole^,  and  Osages. 

The  followiu^  tai)le  gives  the  several  funds  which  wema^iiiblilil 
Indian  expenditures  at  the  couiineucemeut  of  tl  tis^ul  fwri 

the  amount  which  wa^  expended  during  tiiat  ;,  om  ^ii/cLqIm 

funds, 


Table  IQ.Skcwing  m^neif  acaiMle  and  oEpcndilifret  made  duriMg  Jiscat  j/mt  t 

oVf  low* 


Bomc^fL 

Kim. 

rnlfilltoj!  tfftiktt*^  with  IiKllun  tribes,  permttDent „„ 

Foinilici^  tTi>Ati««  with  Inrlljui  tribM.  aontuU • 

8upt»urt  of  Lidliu)  tiilKw,  j:rAtiatlM •*...^*** .«*••••, •«*•.•.. 

Snpport  of  tfiiliaB  schoolfl - •..,,.,.,, 

i,«HLiiiL«Hl^H 

lucidcQtal  aod  cootrnj^toit  ox^pcsoies,  lodiaD  fterdiM  ..., .,, ,«„ 

Iiilef«*t  on  tnxat  fkmdi ^ -.- ' 

Total.. , , ,...» 

«.T.....     M 

Of  ^uoila  airprupHatud  ooder  treaty  ^UpolatloDS  of  a  pcnnar     •    * 

MtiteT. -      ---      .        -.      -^^_ _    - 

<ii«ti»  M 

Of  fundft  appropriates!  for  croolion  of  school  UuitdiDRi  at  vjn  i 

Of  ftppropriAtiooH  for  negotiating  treaties  with  certain  ItiM 
■nrroylni:  and  allottiitg  Indian  re^errations,  digging  dj : 
prnc«4»<Uortand» .,,,,,, ..,,. 

Of  IndiAu  fnonfiys,  mlaoellaneoua  .., .»«.. ••„.,. 

OrinrflrMbontniat  funds .»^-...,,., •*.».< 


Total 

Aggregate.. 


llf,<! 
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By  summariziDg  the  ISSd-'OO  colamns  of  Tables  7  and  8,  and  the  last 
two  items  of  that  column  in  Table  9,  the  total  amount  of  funds  availa- 
ble for  expenditures  for  the  Indian  service  during  the  fiscal  >^ear  1889-^ 
is  ascertained. 


TAiiLK  U.—Showing  total  money  available  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1890. 

Soaroe*. 

Anionnt 

AtturrwtHftf  u>na        ..    ............_.,......-.■,,----,,,-,■,,,-.,..,,■,,.,-,,,..«,_««,_,,.. 

$8,083,851.87 
1.22a,7a4.» 
1.041,513.80 

BMmnceA   ^ 

]^t4^|>^t-,  bulaDOOA    T. ..........  ....1--.*...^  ........ ...... .I  ••....... i.r........  ••■«.- rt..T. 

803. 331. 81 

Totft].... ....w *....... ........•.......•.•.....*•................ ........... 

9.157,401.27 

TRUST  FUNDS  OP  THE  FIVE  OIYILIZED  TRIBES. 

Of  the  $20,909,556.93,  principal,  held  in  trust,  as  shown  in  the  ld89-'90 
eolmnn  of  Table  9,  the  sum  of  $7,984,132.76  belongs  to  the  five  civilized 
tribes,  in  the  following  proportions : 

Table  12,— ^howing  iruet  funde  of  the  five  oivilized  irihea. 


Tribe.. 

AxDonnt  of 
priiicipaL 

Annaal  In- 
torvat. 

|1,«!5.W2.S7 

1.308, 69.%.  <5 

54S),  504. 74 

1.500.000!  00 

1137,489.33 
68,404.95 

C^SikAAAWS 

mShMtftWI 

32,344.78 

■x^iJrA 

100, 000. 00 

a^2inni#i« 

75, 000. 00 

^""                                   ......                                             .          .. 

,          Total • 

7,984,132.78 

413,219.01 

;  The  interest  on  the  principal  of  these  funds  is  placed  semi-annually, 
!wilh  the  United  States  assistant  treasurer  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  the 
mdit  of  tiie  treasurer  of  each  nation,  and  the  expenditure  of  these 
ftmds  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  nation  and  its  council.  This 
\  has  no  control  whatever  over  these  expenditures. 


TSUST  PUin)8  OF  OTHBB  TRIBES. 

E    Ihe  balance  of  the  before-named  sum  of  $20,909,556.93,  amounting  to 
l|025,i24.17,  belongs  to  a  number  of  tribes,  as  stated  below,  and  the 
Bt  thereon,  at  4,  5,  6,  and  7  per  cent,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  either 
to  or  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  respective  tribes. 


Tablr  l2,Showing  truttftinde  of  iribee  oiker  than  the  five  civiliged  tribce. 


kiao.  PeoriM,  Wt*a»,  aod  Pi- 
■iMWt 

m  md  Vtenx  d^  R*Tt  bandn  . . 


•■4  MlMcmriiui . 


PrinoipftL 


$4t,9M.S« 

871, 178.  M 

9.070.13 

171.  MS.  S7 

87.174.41 

68,  Ml,  88 

130,730.79 
»>.  000. 00 
183.089. 88 
8, 102,  H26.  76 
191.786.77 
412,116.39 
2H«.7il.W) 
70,000.90 


Tribes. 


Pottawfttomleo 

8*0  and  Fox  of  MUsoori  . . 
Sao  and  Fox  of  MiaaUsippi 

SMileeSioax 

Honorai 

Senecaa.  Tonawanda  band  . 

Henecaa  and  Hhawneea 

ftbawnoea 

Stoekbridf{t*a 

Kboah  n*m  and  fiaonoeka  .., 

UroatiUaD 

Utoa 

Total 


Principal. 


8lPt.0W.57 
21. 6:^9. 18 
hb,  0&8.  '.'1 
20.  «KH».  00 
40.979.00 
KC,  950  00 
16. 140.  42 

1. 9K\  0:. 
7ri,  'JN».  OU 

tt«000.00 

.'•9.  401.  01 

1.  780.  000. 00 


12.  V:5,  424. 17 
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The  balances  of  accrued  trust-fund  interest,  as  Bbown  tn  ■ 
nmouiiting  to  8803,:i;51.81,  arc  applicable  for  sucn  exx»eiit]iture4»i 
time  to  timo  may  be  found  to  be  proper, 

CASH  PAYMENTS  TO  INDIAKS. 


Payments  made  to  Indiana  per  capita,  of  interest  on  furhl-s  IM 
tniRt  by  the  Government  for  them,  and  of  funds  anniiall 
in  fulfillment  of  treaty  stipulations^  have  amounted  to  u^^v,..  >  -- • 
during'  the  year. 

Id  view  of  the  advanced  condition  of  the  Omaha  Indians  in  ^ebr«da» 
and  to  enable  them  to  further  improve  their  hoQieHteatls  andtopv* 
chase  cattle,  a^^ricultural  implements,  and  other  necessary  urtick^^t^ 
payment  of  annuities  due  them  was  anticipate<l^  at  their  ean)«^  vt 
quest.     By  act  apjiroved  May  15,  1888  (26  Stat.,  150),  the  l.iM  iem 
annual  installmenti^  of  $10,000  each,  due  them  under  foorHi  f^rttcleiif 
the  treaty  of  March  10,  1854  (10  Stat.,  1044),  were  aj  ^ 
directed  to  bo  paid  to  them  in  two  annual  installmeuts  *■ 
with  the  provision  that  the  payment  of  the  second  insr 
be  made  only  to  those  who  made  wise  use  of  the  moncN 
tlie  first  payment.    The  act  al.so  provided  that  f»  special  a^eni  a^imxi 
make  the  payments,  advise  and  direct  the  expeuditare  of  the  raDoeflr! 
the  Indians  in  such  manner  as  would  beconduciva  to  tiieir  wel^re^a' 
make  report  thereon  to  the  Secretai^. 

The  special  agent  completed  the  payment  of  the  first  iiisl 
during:  third  quarter,  1889.    In  his  report,  which  shows  how  eadi 
of  a  family  and  each  siugle  person  expended  his  or  berfiUdreot 
payment,  he  states : 

*    •    •    From  tho  report  yon  will  see  that,  on  the  wboTp.  tho  tHT)^  nui*^  :ssti^ 
ccllent  ase  of  tboir  money;  in  fact|  I  thinks  mueb  better  t 
luen  wotiUl  bftve  made.  '  *    •     "      jn  travelltifr  <*vor  th»>  i 
deoce  of  imjir  -  on  every  bantl;  »ucb  as  i;        '  ^ntaitnn 

mentd,  etc.     ;  <  ut  imltcatious  a  large  ]  !ias  will,  1 

yeara,  be,  as  ki  ,...;  ■-....  .iicm  now  are,  prosperous  liii.^...,  .....  ...... ..  :.u«fi. 

It  is  therefore  probable  that,  as  soon  as  the  reqnirement^^  tfcti 
will  permit,  the  second  instaliment  will  be  paid  t 

The  annuity  payments  ot  $400  to  the  PotUiwat. 
under  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  November  17^  1*>U7  ^T  60^ 
and  of  81,100  to  the  Eel  River  Band  of  Miamis,  under  ttrntfa 
them  of  Aujrust  3,  1795,  August  23,  1805,  and  " 
Stat.,  51,  91, 114),  have  been  made  from  year  to  ; 
proportionate  to  the  sums  disbursed,  while  the  Indians  < 
slight  benetit  from  the  small  amounts  received  p^t  **  it.: 
in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current  1. 
propriated  S2250tM)  for  the  Miamis,  and  $8,000  Un   , ,,,.  i  ^.i 
to  pay  in  full  all  indebtedness  of  the  Government  to  them  un 
treaties.    The  Department  instructed  this  office  that  tbis  mom?J'^ 
be  i>aid  only  to  adults,  and  to  guardians  of  minors  ^d  mcamf 
appointed  by  a  court  having  jurisdiction  of  their  <  and  \^ 

and  it  directed  that  persona  receiving  and  rci  fo«r  tfc 

shares,  and  guardians  acting  for  others,  must  bo  rt:quiral  to  i 
agreement  accepting  said  payments  as  a  full  discharge  of  allT 
existing  at  that  time,  or  that  might  hereafter  exist,  under  ami  I 
of  any  of  the  treaties  above  specified. 

These  instructions  were  strictly  complied  \ 
made,  except  the  shares  of  three  minor  Mi.i 


I 
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r 

i     Jn<!mn  Territory  over  whom  no  court  bad  probate  juriadiction.    Their 
r  IPS  were  <?oii8t»qiiently  returned  to  the  United  SlatCK  Treasury,  to 

I  kill  there  nutil  the  children  shall  Hltiiiu  tlieir  mnjorily,  or  until  uotno 

Qiian'  hv^ixl  means  shall  be  found  by  which  the  Goviiriimcut  may  secure 
u  relei»6e  from  liability  to  them. 

J>iinn{r  the  Slimmer  of  1S8S  the  Western  Miami  and  the  KaskaakiH, 
iVoria^and  Piaiikeshaw  Indian.^  petitioned  Congress  to  fjivo  them  part 
of  ^rrtiun  funds  and  stoeks  v/ bich  the  Government  held  in  trust  for 
thrrn,  this  special  payment  beinff  needed  to  avert  snUmug  during  the 
M  iTii  er  threatened  by  reason  of  f  he  failure  of  crops.  In  compliance  with 
their  wishes,  by  act  approved  October  L%  1888  (25  t>tat,  :i:ii^),  $25,000 
was  provided  for  the  Mia  mis  ami  810,000  for  tho  Kiiakaskias,  Teorias, 
^  riankeshaws,  to  be  paid  to  them  per  cjipita  **  under  such  re^jula- 
for  the  protection  of  minors  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
lijterion^ 

The  only  plan  for  socurinjj  to  minora  the  benefits  of  this  money  was 

*  to  be  the  appointment,  by  a  com|ietent  court,  of  properly  pro- 

uirdians  ;  but  as  there  was  no  court  having  probate  iurisiUetion 

owr  the  persons  and  projierty  of  minors  in  the  Indian  Territory^  where 

thrse  peoi)le  are  located,  payment  waft  delayed  until  more  spccitlc  lef^if^ 

lation  could  be  had.     The  attention  of  Concjresjs  having  been  called  to 

'^'-   matter,  an  act  was  passed  and  approved  March  2,  18S9  (25  Stat., 

,  which  moiUtied  the  act  of  OctoVjer  2,  188S,  by  authoriicingr  th© 

■Nuaies  of  minor  children  to  be  paid  to  the  parents,  when  said  parents 

are  competent  (such  comjietency  to  be  determined  by  the  eh  lets  of  the 

respective  tribe*i  and  the  Imlian  airerit),  and  the  shares  of  minor  orphans 

to  In'  pitiil  to  guardians  appointed  by  the  probate  court  in  and  for  Chero* 

1.  ity,  Kans.    Under  this  provision  payment  was  m^de  as  quickly 

«*nble,  but  tho  unavoidable  delay  was  severely   felt  by  the 

1 

icand  Fox  Indians,  in  Iowa,  still  express  dissatisfaction  with 
I  I. ita  division  of  their  tribal  funds  i  themselvea  and  that 

I  f  the  tiibe  located  in  the  Indian  i  i.\ ,  and  especially  with 

T  ioii  whieh  tleprivt^  them  of  any  parr»  ot'  tiie  provision  made  for 

ut  of  rlie  tribal  government  ami  lt>r  pay  of  the  chiefs.    They 
1  ised  to  receive  their  last  annuity.    At  an  eiirly  day  an  ell*ort 

vv*..        .oade  to  ascertain  the  true  cause  of  their  grievances. 

Until  recently  liifj  Hawk's  band  of  Wisconsin  Winnebagoes  have 

"^  ■   *  *  ntly  refused  to  receive  their  shares,  nearly  $7/KK>,  of  the  money 

\  bv  act  of  January  IS,  1881  ^21  St4it.,3l5),  but  they  have  no- 

'^"       :liat  they  arenow  willin^c  toaceept  it.     Aspocial  aj;ent, 

rd  in  payinjr  the  whole  tribe  in  Wisconsin  their  Ve^u^ 

a  the  last  fiscal  year,  has  been  instructed  to  pay  these 

to  Bi^  Hawk's  band,  and  money  has  been  placed  to  his 

for  that  purjiose. 

:  regular  annuity  recently  paid  to  any  tribe  is  that  paid  to 

s  hich  amouutcd  to  nearly  $2.j0,0(i0  last  veart  or  about  tlCO 

.  woman,  and  child.    This,  and  their  stock  and  farming  in* 

itter  in  a  ;,'reat  measures  cunducted  by  hired  whites,  mako 

-Imost  independent  of  labor,  arni  as  they  are  located  where 

i  to  prevent  them  from  procurin^j  intoxicants  or  indulgiu^r 

Mf  T  r.iTM  nsities  a  very  btid  element  is  growing  up  amongst 

of  the  tribe,  so  that  to  many  this  money,  with  the 

aits,  is  rather  a  harm  than  a  benefit 

however,  ar^  fast  learninj?  tho  proper  U5©  of  money, 

muu  :iro  piM  liui^   ;is  careful  ia  its  expenditure  as   are  whites.    The 


i 


Ahm- 


t 


rATKlKS  AOOOMPAjnrao  THE 
4  u^r«4flTt»nV»MTWrtl|r  to  «DOttfa|E<»  and  n^waril  tb^iff 

soiikB  Which  wM 


Im^ 


SUBSISTBSCS  TO   UQr.i.;K*. 


to  Tiuliafis  it  is 


bjr  <0Gli(mi^< 


ifiuJD  WHS  modified  by  section  2» 


Cfitnptiaiicc  wuij 
rb«  eb«0^  i 


.kowercr,  lliat  tho  Ctn 
itf  mppUcss  for  iL  grcaic^r  pc)Ti< 
aM^  apoii  Iboir  retM^nrtttlons  anU  €ii^j*Kt4  bi 

>   «tiactaieiit  of  tliese  proriaions  of  law  tkli 
:ep8  a«  w-eru  yeetssary  to  effect,  if  poanihle. ; 
«-»-^ lotions  thus  i)rescribed  at  aU  ratlOB  o^ 
1  imp^acticablt^  in  several 
,  i4j  endeavor  to  euforce  r  — 
iit^,  nor  is  it  belie ved^  in 
"tt4.u-  Ttidians  Since  the  passage  ui  - 

jj4i»»^:T>  ^  v-iew  require*  the  general 

U  the  i58ue  of  sabatST 
t  ^vrh  issues  are  m 
vearshci 
I'^eSf  with 
•d  to  *4upplic«. 
.  i^is  and  circumstanoes  are  snch  tlmf 
es  issues  are  still  niade  to  tlie  chiefo  of  I 
the  supplies  in  bulk,  and  afterwani  '^^ 
mtlies.    The  accounting  officers  oft 
e  accounts  of  agents  who  issue  aab.M>;t^iir«  m  ^ 
low  them  credit  therefor,  on  the  ground  that  si!* 
it"  'V  ^  '     laws  cited  aboveu 

unitted  the  matter  fa  tlii» 


ifVH\ 


Aitiio  SMffel 


nf 


f  iti* 


i  tUui  iik  liberal  con^tructiuii  of  tha  H^tmi  oi 
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■ermit  sncb  \mum  to  be  contttin^d.  Not  that  tlK^ro  wtu^  »njdo(iir[i»  on 
Bbi'  i»art  of  tlu8  oflice  to  t*vail(3  a  Htriet  compHrtncu  wiMi  law,  Imt  for  tbo 
■ia^oit  that  thi^  be«t  interests  of  tbti  «wrvicH?  niitl  th^  t>r,  ,..,ii.  .1^4 
pdvatieemt^ut  of  tb<5  liKliaiin  HeenicHl  to  ftotDaiid  tlitit  e\  ^  I 

■fn  M)iiK' tMuse.s.     Tbiit  Depiirtmerit,   however,  after  full  \  n  %  1.  •^^llI^   i  im  ' 
cfUHvspoiuleiioe  atid  defiuin^  ita  duty  iu  ibo  iireaiitsc^H,  replied  to  tbo 
■liect  tbiit  it  mUKt  be  governe<l  hy  tbe  litenil  v    of  tbe  aetij 

Kid  althoii^'h  admittiDg  tbe  wisdom  of  tlie  po>  1  y  tbts  olbcajl 

Bdded  tlial^ — 

B  •  •  •  It  now  rl*v«r1v  rnnK-riri  !f>  hv  ihf^  tltiiv  <tf  flii**  (iho  hf)nora1>Ir  S  .  .>n4 
^ptllUn^ff)  officii  to  i  yi 

HMitnlif^u  o  With  aU" 

■httrily  to  •     •    ■ 

Www-  '^ 

Kib  I  .     .^  _     .. 

mk  to  nillt«vp  thetii  Inmi  u-n  intilmrt^mui^  |»oi»iiifTii* 

■  In  view  of  tbi«  deeimoD  and  to  enable  tbe  X>r> -^-t-v  "♦  *-  ^*^v  itnQ^ 
Bliole  matter  intelligently  before^  Congre^s^  if  b\:  I  1m| 
Hecided  upon,  tbe  u^entft  wbone  IndiatiH  aren^ost  uiin-nMi  \}^  t m^  lulfna 
vere  eaUi'iJ  upon  t4)  report  to  this  ofhee  wbetbt*r  it  wa8  praetieiible  Xm 
mbply  tbe  rule  at  their  ufjencieH,  and  < '  '  -^e^ 
^st  wouhl  nioat  likely  rennlt  from  a  ,  ■-  ^l 
•jflve  l>olow  the  aub«t:f              liree  re]d!cw. 

Tlie  fluent  of  thv  tie  anfl  Arapabo  Ageney,  in  tbe  Tffd^an 

'\  m  are  now  located  in  eolr  H 

!i  11?  to  75  nnle8  fi^om  1 
I  11  larmR  under  r  f 

jM^,  iiem,  and  that  tor  <^ 

^Hpm  tarniernto  come  to  tbe  ^^euey  for  ratiouH  would  renutt  in  the 
^^Hdontneiit  of  t^M*  *^  ronrtb^  of  their  farms  and  the  eainplf!"  "f'  M»»^ 
^^panit  rountl  tli  nary  as  of  old.    To  r»sne  l>eef  from  1  <  i 

^•'r*'  '      *  * 1  week  would  require  the  »erviee«  ot  .m  n^^>-iliJ 

t  and   much   more  eleriertl  help  than  \h  uoirt 

1  Mjus  nike  good  eare  of  wh  v»»u  to  tbem*  and 

i*i\  with  the  i«i<ue  of  their  8m1  to  tbe  beatlmeit 

«  •  J 

^  of  Uintah  and  Onray  Agency,  Utah,  myn  that  t4>  enfffircti 

^■^^  at  ii)  would  I  '  8troy  tl^  1] 

^^^ppM:^  nf  ^  u?^,  wbtf  'pretl  on  \l 

kT  lyand  to  ieuve  the  t:irin  * 

■t  ...i;  L.  ..   ,Lt  home  and  at  work  IK  Hi 

■  )  «bonid  be  one  of  the  main  ubjecta  kept  in  \'iew  1  t 

r 

^^B^  M  t  TMT  la  Bpeakluft  of  one  colony  of  Indlart      '  '"oi 

^^B^l  )>akotA,  Aaya  (and  bifl  reuiarku  afiply  to  rl 

^^Hiii^  or  .H  I tfi  of  Indiana  in  1 


MirriHG   THE 


rfn^rm  AfHQ^ 


"IfciffUnufiiiL  iiua)tPMrtF^''*fc  ^umI  foroe  to  the  Kfn^rm 

mmm^^^  Su  Carlos  ^\  xnnnu,  m 

__  iisr^iin«flBdttiie  with  a.s  iilaritti 

i^  l^xut  Stigt  Agency,  Xiakoca  {aim  % 


ittc^ii 


tA  dmfr  bis  imliPii*  lal 
laOoiv^  mi  Ufes  fmmmliM^rj.  it  mJi 


t  ••  vill  li»  ii«nBltti»il  ri>  c<MitiiMi« 

r'  forced  bftck  lo  1^  iQmk  ^Cliqg^sixiittg. 

^^  .....  n  to  those  wbo  wmadL  tdte  fi^--> 

rpmctii:!;  ir^jrable  to  ^9^* 

MBjoi  Um  n^iii^ic.^  icioirL-d  to  abore;  an 
ac  ocber  mlioa  afetieiei^  become  adraiiaed,  mui  n 
in  fiimiiiff,  It  will  be  f^ood  pdbe^  tm  gate^ 
tt»  iiy|amstQ<L*ntfi^  Qnttl  evety  mSMm  mgmK;^ 

ID  <    —  "^  whom  9B«i  ftUkaijJ  bj  per 

tf  dii»4feparttL  mm  of  JBhMfeM»J^>^  f-h!pf29  and  i 

liar  tbdr  thu^^  or  luail^,  iuataad  of  te  teada  J'  -  s»  i 

'  fiTftn  ^T^^p^n'tinriK  m^ule  to  their  aootBflto  hj 
ti  the  immwer  of  maUn^  ms^Mik  is^oen  watfl 

lUition  of  the  XBdiM0«  I  r(*.^tu'rtrnT]v 
^  sagge^ion  of  May  :^^,  1S89,  that  Conereas  be  r 
"^lutbeaet  Quikiti^  iippfopriatious  for  liie  expeoeee 
pMtm&at  for  the  next  lUcal  year,  eomemdi  ttem  ae  the  foUawinf : 


and  flvTcnly^flVfies,  ii 


of  thtt  laledor  m^  si  lua  ' 

rDM  wliieh  hftue  baee  manic  to  heBtl«m 

^a  of  vu  hk!^lH  of  fjuaibcv.  Mid  thftt  hm  maj  in  fotoftf 

or  ^►ortion  of  i%  f  nHf»  ff^nw  ilie  opa»Uo<i  of 


A  CENSUS  OF  nmujns. 

Trt  prerioas  reports  of  thia  Bureau  atteutiV"  '^--^  ^^-» *'- 

V  wbicli  tbe  ollice  has  experienced  iuol 
uvu  v'l  Intliatis,  except  at  a^encieB  where  tlit-   mniaii-* 
liliaeti  of  ratioi>8»     With  no  provision  for  defraying  ibe  « 

nnsas,  the  reiarns  ean  not  be  accarate  as  to  a  hir^^c  nu 
Kins  upon  rciserrations,  nod  «s  to  tha  number  ^f  todii 
-  and  not  under  the  J  leef 

^ijm^^^  furninth  on. 


REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 
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It  IB  extremely  desirable  that  tlie  censuf)  of  1800  k1iou1<1  make  a  8|)e- 

"al  ennmeratiou  of  the  Indians  in  thf^  Unittnl  Hratrj^,  boMi  oti  and  of 
&wHervationH,  und  tlu^  offitxTH  ami  «^a)pU>.v^^  i»t'  t)i4'  Indian  Bureau  wiU| 
ready  to  eo*openite  iu  thi8  work  so  far  as  {iDSsible. 

MISOEJULAJNEOUS   MATTERS   KELATING  TO  8PKUIAL  BE8- 
ERVATIONS  AND  TRIBEa 

THE  MISSION  INDIANS  IN   CiXlPOENIA, 

r  the  last  sixteen  years  the  dillicnUies  which  suiioinid  these  In- 

;,  tho  uuceitain  tennrc  by  whicli  tli<\y  hohl  thi.»ir  luiuls,  and  the 

^t  treatment  to  which  they  have  been  .subjected,  base  retn^ived  the 

:id  consideration  of  this  Otllce,  and  have  been  fre^iuently  aiU&ded 

to  In  it«  annual  re|)ort-ti.    Various  raea-sures  of  relief  have  beeu  devised 

and  sulunitted  to  Contrress  without  avuih 

As  far  as  practicable,  under  existiats:  laws*  iutruders  have  been  re- 
'■  r-  t»ri  from  their  reservatious,  aud  their  ritrht  to  occupy  lautds  iu  pri- 
jLrranl.s  ban  been  maintained  through  the  cotirts, 
.iHnnar>  10,  1H34,  a  draft  of  a  bill  for  their  relief  was  transmitted j 
to  the  l)ei>arinient  for  snbmissiou  to  Congress,  which  bill  (in  its  inaial 
ft  WHS  continuously   before  that  body  U[i  to  the  close  of  the 

l  ress.     ft  has  been  juissed  by  the  Senate  three  times,  and  as 

!  liled  to  become  a  law  by  the  uou-actiou  of  the  Qouse 

1  iH-ipnucipal  le^Unrc  of  this  bill  was  the  authorization  of  the  appoint 
ni«Mii  of  a  couimiwsiou  of  three  disintereste<l  persons,  to  arrange  a  just 
iifrd  satisfactory  Kettloment  of  these  Indians  on  reservations  to  be  se* 
i  irvd  lo  them  by  pateut.     Without  such  a  commission  it  is  impossibldl 
de  any  siitistiictory  adjustment  of  their  difliculties,  or  to  detenniue 
••'  rif^hts  of  white  settlers, 

11,  Willi  such  amendments  as  may  bn  considered  necessary  in 
;nt  of  later  information,  will  bo  prepared  for  submission  to  Oaa* 
( at  the  beginning  of  its  next  session. 


HOUND  VAM-KY  RESERVATION  IN  CALIFOENU. 

The  state  of  aflairs  existjni;  upon  this  reservation  has  beon  the  anb* 
'  Hient  ill  the  aniuial  reports  of  thl.H  OPii 

td'  Kutrii  trniVf*  ifnpoitance,  arid  thi>  , 
liit,  that  a  ^tory  of  the  irM^rvariun  atut 

*r  maimain  I  iho  Government  and  the  Iu- 

selected  for  Indian  purjsises  by  Superintend- 
»  i8Ji<i.  In  a  letter  addres><ed  to  him  from  thin  oMlce,  (hited 
,  1858,  he  was,  by  order  of  the  ISecrelary  of  the  Interiorj 
o  (five  public  notice  that  the  entire  valley  was  set  apart  ancf 
.  [or  Indian  inirposes.  It  has  been  chilmcd  that  Suv" ''''"'"^'^''t^ 
did  not  make  this  order  public,  mul  that  it  was  no  I 

^*"  the  2Hth  of  January,  l.Sot),  however,  Hn[M-wHM  nut  lit 
It  d  \o  this  otlice  a  remonstrance  a^rainsft  ilie  occupa- 

\4-MiMi  >  alley  for  Imban  jairi  '  iied  by  a  numl)er  of  set-, 

dated  January  18,  1859,  in  whul  lid : 

w*t  Jrnru  thnt  a  in 
by  firtlnr  ol'  tUe  b^  i   . 


i 


In  a  \eitvT  dated  January  6,  1860,  from  tlits  oftltse  to  ihn  GiMfal 
Land  Oltire,  r»  'le.  i'acU  ia  rf^iird  to  t^w 

reHerviitioij,  it  v  i\  that  tliey  w*^reui«Mnt«ii 

Kound  VtilJey  had  bt>cjj  duly  8et  apart  abd  u^ 

mmtt  nw  u\\  Iinlian  res^n'vatinn,  aud  tbe  C*y  -on 

Lir  '  waji  therefore  re<iue8tetl  to  r  iiiuu  Lhu 

ot  i  1%  and  to  liotify  the  local  oHir  _ 

Miiy  3,  18tK),  the  surveyor  jjeneral  of  C»idi>tutii,  *ictn»^  auder  iOilnifr 
tioii8  troHi  the  General  Land  Ollice,  reiJOrteil  a  murrey  id'  the 
ric«  of  «aid  reservatiou.     Ju  a  communication  dated  June  21. 
General  Land  Ottice  inclosed  tt>  this  office  aidat  of  said  sBn^« 
fled  by  the  surveyor-general  of  California,  May  -I,  I860*  Hho 
re.serv;rtion  to  be  situated  partly  in  townshijKs  2::  and  23  uortii  o1 
12  and  13  we.st  of  the  Mount  Piablo  meridian,  and  to  couiprf^i* 
acrea. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1863,  an  appraisement  of  the  elalins 
proveineut8  of  settlerB  in  the  valley  wa**  report4»<l  by  i'' 
Steele,  the  value  of  the  same,  iueludinjif  giowing  ci'ops, 
t60,0(K»,  an<l  of  their  stock  nt  $2.j,000  additional. 

By  the  act  of  Oongreiis  approved  April  8.  1S04  (13  Stat,  l[^,39!i 
WBS  provided ; 

Thnt  tht*r<Milii*H  be  net  apart  by  iii- 
iiig  four  trarts  orijuul  witiiiu  tljo  lim 
this  Uiiitticl  States  for  the  purpoao  of  iuv^j...-  ;  ^ ^. . 

It  was  also  provided  that  if  it  wat;  found  impi-nctirablf^  r 
the  reservations  cMjnteui plated  witlniut  t 
within  their  limits  by  white  persons  lawi  ^ 
Interior  nn^ht  contract  for  the  purchsi^e  of  such  iinf' 
no  money  t^hould  be  paid  tintil  the  valuation  had 
Congress  and  au  appropriation  made  therefor, 
that  such  reservations  might  include  any  n'-'*^ 
tabli^hiMl^  in  which  caise  the  same  mij[cbt  be  ^ 

in  a  rej>orfc  dated  January  1,  18ij7,  Specie  "tin  ow 

gave  the  names  of  twenty-six  settlers  in  the  val!  itatl  ti,fi!»i 

of  land  (an  averiige  of  384  acres  each),  and  .'-tatvn  ui;u  iheri*  wt'Wl 
tifteen  or  twenty  ]>ersoDs  with  a  small  cabin  and  iucloAun»t  eitdii 
in^r  a  quarter  se<*tion, 

October  7,  1869,  report  was  made  to  the  Dep«rnnf*?ir  ?^pe*>mn 
that  SuperiDterident  Mcintosh  be  hi»truct»^< 
ti^nded  to  the  summits  of  the  mnuntidi?>* 
appraisement  of  the  improvemeide  of  > 
aUa  a  contra4it  with  the  settlers  for  pur< 
unier  that  the  ii^ame  might  be  submitted  for  th< 
provided  in   the  act  of  April  t*,  Id4f4,    TIk-  < 
approved  by  the  Departmeut  October  12, 
Alclut^mh  was  in6trucf»-4[  accx»rdin^ly  on  tht*  .    ,,.  .  . 

l>i't'A<niber  L7,  1859,  buperinteudent  Mcintosh  mil 
inciuiiiuj^nn  api^misement  of  tlieimprovement*  n' 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  j$101#,»j55.     In  mn 
improvenient4s  ha^l  beeu  ma4le  long  after  th< 
tti  18<I0,  and  in  ot  hers  settlers  had  purch;ise«' 
ments  which  had  been  made  befotr.     S 
provenvents  were  apjmiiaed  liad  been  ofli 
bejmrtnieut  at  the  r  -rnt  was 

chased*    TUocontiii.  ^  ivarohaseu 
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among  other  reasons  becanne^  Saperiutendent  Mclntoah  was  in  doubt 
aa  to  the  righte  of  these  parties. 

March  4,  1870,  this  report  ifrts  sabftiitt^  to  the  Department  with 
request  for  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  in  the  premises,  iu  order  that 
the  Superintendent  might  be  properly  inHtrncted  in  the  course  he  «hould 
pnr^ae  in  making  contract*  tor  the  iniprovoments  of  settlers  upon  the 
reaervation,  and  with  reoonimendation  that  the  President  be  requested 
to  issue  an  executive  onler  for  the  enUirgement  of  tlie  Bound  Valley 
BeserratioD,  On  the  30th  of  March  the  President  issued  the  execu- 
tive order  requested,  and  on  April  1,  1S70,  the  papers  were  returned 
without  remark  upon  the  request  for  instruction  as  to  the  settlers. 
There  is  no  record  to  show  tliat  this  appraisement  was  ever  preseufced 
to  Gongnressy  or  that  any  further  action  was  taken  thereon  by  the  De« 
partment 

From  the  first  establishment  of  this  reservation,  in  1856,  the  settler* 
then  there,  re-enforced  l»y  those  who  came  in  afterwaid — some  of  them 
Government  emi>loy<5s  and  others  allowed  to  settle  by  tbe  iigents  in 
charge — jn-otested  against  the  occupation  of  the  valley  for  Indian  pur- 
poses, and  used  every  effort  to  defeat  the  intentions  of  the  Department 
in  the  premises. 

In  August,  1862.  a  party  of  twenty  settlers  Run>rised  a  band  of  In- 
dians  and  murdered  twenty-two  of  their  iinmber,  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes.  The  intended  attack  was  known  to  the  employes  (Short  &  Sons, 
who  afterwards  became  **  settlers"  on  the  reservation),  who  not  only 
took  no  steps  to  jirevent  the  massacre,  but  loaned  tlieir  i^evolvers  to 
the  intending  murderers.  The  excune  for  this  act  of  barbarity  was  that 
the  Indians  had  killed  some  of  the  st4>ck  belonging  to  the  settlers. 

In  November,  1802,  a  company  of  troops  was  jmstoil  on  the  rtsserva- 
tion  and  the  otticer  in  commsnd  was  instructed  by  Gf^neral  Wri;^lit  to 
remove  all  persons  then  residing  within  its  limits  on  the  requisition  of 
the  supervisor  in  charge.  November  14,  18<>li,  Siiperintendeiit  ITanson 
reported  to  this  office  that,  as  the  season  was  advancing  and  he  waa 
not  disposed  to  distress  the  settlers,  he  had  given  the  supervisor  instruc- 
tions to  permit  them  t^  remain  in  the  valley  until  the  weather  was 
auspicious  and  they  could  have  time  to  dispoMt*  of  their  produce  and  look 
for  other  homes,  provided  they  would  give  a.Haurances  not  to  molest  the 
Indians  or  Government  property.  Nothing  further  ia  known  of  thia 
attempt  to  dispossess  the  settlers  by  force,  . 

In  his  annual  report  for  18(59,  Superintendent  Whiting  referred  to 
Bound  Valley  as  the  most  desii^able  location  for  an  Indian  reservation 
in  the  State,  and  said : 

The  GoYernm«?nr  ha**  aboat  5,000  acres  only  incl^wM  onf^  of  Sl>,«iOO  reworvM.  Tho 
settler*  have  »:m  .1  the  other  20,000,  '  ^  lillla. 

Posaeseory  claii  .  m^atioo  lands  are  tho 

act  tiers  had  thL^  r»   ^. ..,.-,»%     Larg-o  henU  of  c  t-^ 

Tallfiy  and  in  the  foot^hiJIin  by  persons  havin;: 
stock,  beloni^ing  to  atrangerjii  is  consmning  I]  I 
VAtlon  anitnaU. 

TU»  Iiidiau  ag©tit  and  Goveram**at  omployds  aro  wholly  unablo  to  prevent  thm^ 
encioachmotjUj.    (Annual  Report  Commii*8ton«r  of  Indian  AfTuira,  Ift^Of  p.  IdO.) 

In  his  annual  report  for  1S70  Superintendent  3IcIntosh  said: 

In  my  snppleaiontary  report  mado  laatyear  I  oxprmaed  theapiuioo  that  all  penioiia 


inUi^UipuiiN,  ikiid  QitiiUi  luaka  uu  jUtit  ol«*Jtn  uium 
menu.    I  huvu  not  changed  that  opinion.    It  is  for 
it  wUI  pay  u  premiam  to  porsona  who  Uoliherateiy 


iiUKiie  us  tsix^rtss  oru'jrb, 


:her 
The 
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jmportanc©  of  having  the  whole  of  Round  VftUey  for  an  Indian  reservation,  ln«  f 
nil  outbid©  intJuences,  has  been  so  ma,uy  timc«  ropresented  to  you  by  iw>  liartafj 
past  year  that  I  ftirbcar  pienaiuj^  the  snUjcot  any  furthor.     (AnaiiAMlK]iocir 
aionor  of  Indiau  Atratra  for  1W70,  p.  76.) 

In  a  report  made  iu  1871,  Hon.  John  V.  Farwell  said : 

There  are  at  present  about  one  handred  settlors  in  th' 
tors,  knowing  when  they  came  that  it  was  set  Uijido  for   '  \»Q\  \ 

fact  that  no  survey  has  been  aiade  ha.s  emboldcued  sorn*^  •■*  .ur  ti^ 

inside  Ibt?  reservalion  fences,  under  the  8wamp4aud  act,     I   j  ihjswi 

lands,  aad  should  consider  them  as  vahiablo  for  enUivatioi,  _    m 

One  largG  farm  of  2^1100  acres  i»  claimed  by  a  former  t»U)>«.'iririictifirtit^ 
informed  that  the  >vork  of  fencing,  etc.,  was  all  done  by  Iri'linTi*^.     Tim 
and  cattle  ranges  have  been  taken  by  these  seitlerij  upon  tl, . 
reservation  cattle  have  been  driven  Uom  tbeir  accustomcti   t 
are  shot  at  Bigbt  when  found  upon  a  range  taken  up  by  a  v. 
of  the  timber  claims  thu!»  made  the  claijuauta  threaten   to  ^ 
there  by  tbo  agent  to  get  timber  for  fences  or  honses.     (Amu 
Mioaer  of  Indian  Affaird  for  1671,  p.  155.) 

Iu  a  r^ort  dated  January  31,  1871,  upon  a  bill  for  tht^  i,  ,^^.  ^^.m^w^ 
a  portion  of  the  Koimd  Valley  Reservation,  Commissioner  Ptirker^iAcr 
reoitiug  the  history  of  tho  reservation,  saitl  • 

The  effect  of  thebitl,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  will  be  direct  conflictioD  witli  liAfiij 
of  tho  Department,  and  if  ita  provisions  bhonld  be  executed  and  the  oi^o^ljtl  V 
valley  pass  into  the  ownership  and  occupancy  of  whiter,  the  UBeialxkom  it  ^^ 
mainder  for  Indian  purposes  would  be  virtually  destroyed. 

In  office  report  dated  October  17,  1871,  it  was  recommended  tlsi^^ 
Attorney -General  be  requested  to   institute    proeefxliDgs  iipittt9l  iU 
persona  within  Round  Valley  in  all  cases  where  he  shonld  htoflk^ 
opinion  tbat  action  for  trespass  could  be  maintained-    Xoveml*f|B 

1871,  certified  copies  of  the  papers  relatinjj  to  tbe  f'^»<o  ^v.-.^  imo^H 
ted  to  Superintendent  Whiting  for  use  of  tbe  di^tri  mikU 
full  statement  of  fact«,  with  directions  to  render  tii-  -  <ffiM 
all  facilities  in  tbe  i)ro8ecution  of  cases  arising  under  in  ^<n^ 
bitu  by  tbe  Attorney-General  in  pursuance  of  tbe  forctgoin^;  rr^diflfl 
dation.  ■ 

In  a  report  dated  June  3, 1872,  Superintendent  WI/  pododftH 

suit  bad  been  commenced  against  two  of  the  trespir  testoi^l 

but  that  on  tbe  3d  of  April  preceding,  the  ditstri*  ,'T  hjJ  ** 

ceived  a  telegraphic  dispatch  and  order  from  the  A  (itiiflnii  J 

suspend  proceedings  against  the  settlers  until  furtber  lostrnrti^l 
Superintendent  Whiting  remarked  that  he  was  not  surprtiied  stftifl 
action^  as  he  knew  that  an  assessment  bad  been  b  in  tbvt^| 

tiers  to  raise  funds  with  wbit^h  to  send  an  attoi  rrrv  ,  jjiMS.idH 

said :  ■ 

So  lonff  as  tho  settlers  majntain  a  puid  lo!>by  itj  W  jsi  ^^HI 

lance  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  Departtncui  to  pr^^vent  fn;  *.,^^^| 

what  little  po«*3e8sion  we  have  left  in  ISonnd  Valley,  ^^W 

He  also  suggested  an  enlargement  of  the  reservation.  ^  J 

January  27,  1S73,  thi^s  office,  in  reporting  upon  **  n  4BH 

the  sale  to  actual  settlors  of  the  surplus  ]nwU  of  ^^| 

Indiau  Reservation, "  stated  that  it  was  not  i  i^^| 

tan t  facts  in  addition  to  those  set  forth  in  «  ^^^1 

1872,  In  that  report  Commissioner  Walker  bad  < « i  ^^^1 
the  reservation,  deeming  it  essential  for  the  besiL  .„ .  ^^^1 
service  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  inteijrity  of  t  ^^H 
the  boundaries  as  extended  by  the  executive  oniei  ...  ',^^| 
should  be  jireserved.  (See  also  another  report  of  saiuixl  l^^| 
X>oc.  No.  lili-i,  t'orty  second  Congress,  second  sesatOQ*)  ^^| 
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On  the  3d  of  Marcli,  1873,  Congress  passed  '*Aii  net  to  re.store  a 

part  of  the  Round  Valley  Indian  Reservation  in  California  to  tbo  public 
lands,  and  for  otber  puiposes."  (17  Stat.,  033.)  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  report  was  aver  mjide  by  this  ottico  in  relation  to  this  act. 
Certainly  no  favorable  recommendation  was  made.  The  tirst  section 
of  the  act  provided: 

That  all  that  portion  of  the  Indian  rogorvation  in  Roiuul  VaHcy,  Califoruia,  which 
lies  south  of  tliii  township  liuo  running  east  ami  \v«fsi  hetween  lownsihips  tw«;nty-two 
and  twenty'three  north,  of  raages  twelve  and  thirteen  we«t  of  the  Monut  Diahlo  mt*- 
ridiau,  be,  and  the  same  \n  herehy,  restored  to  the  public  lauds  of  the  United  ^latet^, 
and  tb«  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cauHO  the  «ame  to  ho  siiryoyed  and  alleriid  for 
sale  in  legal  Hubdiviaione,  at  not  lem  thaa  one  dollar  and  twenty-iU'o  rents  per  aero  j 
Prorhhd,  That  tht*  improvemcDt»  owned  by  persona  on  the  lands  hereby  restored  be- 
fore the  paaaaj^o  of  this  act  shall  be  the  8o1d  property  of  auch  persons-  •  •  •  j^^ 
provided  furthtr,  That  tho  proceeds  of  the  sale  ot  'the  lands  hereby  restored,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  bo  Deceusary,  shall  bo  used  to  pay  the  improreinent»and  claiuis 
of  settlers  now  residing  within  the  limits  of  tho  new  reserv^ation  created  under  this 
unt^  and  for  iiiiprovcmonts  of  I ndianii  on  landa  hereby  restored  to  the  public  lands, 
after  such  iinprovomeots  shall  have  been  apprikisod  and  the  appraiseuiout  approToa 
18  hereinafter  provided. 

The  second  section  defined  the  southern,  eastern,  and  we^^tern  bound- 
aries of  the  reservation,  and  provided  for  the  appointment  of  three  com- 
missioners to  establish  tho  northern  boundary.  It  also  directed  that 
these  eommissioners  should  make  an  appraisement  of  all  improvements 
of  white  persons  situated  north  of  the  sontiiein  boundary  of  the  reser- 
vation as  established  under  the  act^  and  authorized  tho  Secretary  of 
tho  Interior  to  pay  for  these  improvements  out  of  the  money  reserved 
for  the  purpose  by  the  first  section  of  the  act. 

The  third  section  directed  the  President  to  cause  to  be  withdrawn 
ft^om  sale  or  entry  all  the  laud  lyinfj  within  the  boundaries  described 
by  the  second  section  and  the  northern  boundary  as  tixed  by  the  com- 
mission, when  approved,  and  required  all  settlers  within  the  limits  of 
the  reservation  to  remove  therefrom  as  soon  an  they  should  be  paid  for, 
or  tendered  the  amount  of,  the  appraised  value  of  their  improvements. 

Under  this  act  Hons.  J.  P.  C.  Shanks,  Charles  Marsh,  and  B.  li. 
Cowen  were  desi(,'uated  a  commission  to  make  the  appraisements  and 
to  fix  the  nortlieru  boundary.  On  the  IStb  of  November,  1873,  the 
eommission  submitted  a  report  of  their  appraisements  of  the  improve- 
ments, with  their  recommendation  as  to  the  establishment  of  the  north- 
eru  boundary  of  the  reservation  (see  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  118,  Forty- 
third  Coufrress,  first  session),  which  was  approved  by  the  Department 
August  4,  li574.  The  total  value  of  the  improvements  as  appraised  was 
$32,669.78.  On  the  18th  of  May,  1875,  an  executive  order  was  issued 
defining  the  reservation  io  accordance  with  tJie  act  of  March  3, 1873,^ 
and  the  report  of  the  commission. 

The  effect  of  the  action  taken  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1873,  was  to 
restore  some  12,000  acres  of  valley  land  to  the  public  domain  and  to 
add  some  SU,000  acres  of  mountain  laud  to  the  reservation.  The  com- 
missioners, in  their  report,  estimated  the  lands  restored  XjO  be  worth 
Bome  $5'1,100,  and  suggested  an  amendment  to  the  act  so  as  to  author- 
ize said  lands  to  be  appraised  and  ofiered  for  sale.  A  draft  of  a  bill  for 
this  purpose  was  submitted  to  the  Dei)artment  January  27,  1874,  but 
it  did  not  become  a  law.    The  sum  of  $17,934.37  was  realized  from  the 

•  By  eieective  order  of  Joly  26,  187(5,  tho  640  acTC»  embraced  in  the  military  reser- 
vation known  as  Camp  Wright  was  reserved  lor  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  Round 
Vjillcy  Indians,  making  tho  area  of  the  reservation  1U'2,U8  acres,  (The  outboiindarics 
weiM  survtiyed  iu  December,  1S70,  and  January,  lfc^7,  and  tho  survey  approved 
Jauuary  17,  1S77.) 
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ml&  of  tbc  restored  lands,  and  the  »utn  of  $21,010  was 
of  H  portion  of  the  claimig  of  settlers  within  tht*  new  i 

111  a  le.ttt^r  <latod  Febraary  27,  187.3,  Agent  BurcltArd  reporio<1  tfcil 
new6  bud  just  reuche^i  the  \'al ley  that  the  ^  ■  -^^^  ^ 
proposed  ameudment  to  the  act  of  1873,  wh* 
jamping,"  previonaly  comniencedt  was  intt-nsnu  u.  n  in-: 
the  lines  of  the  new  reservation  as  well  as  within  tUt?  h 
by  the  ilelnt-osh  survey  and  order  of  1870, 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1875,  Agent  Bniishftrd  w»«  fn«tTii*?tfKl  ! 
all  white  jiersons  who  had  establkhed  them.s< 
of  the  Kound  Valley  Keserve  as  created  h\ 
date  of  that  act,  that  they  must  leave  the  re 
or  measures  would  be  tiikeo  by  the  Governn 
a  result  of  this  action,  Ag:ent  Bnrebard  took  the   bo 
to  remove  his  stock  witljin  twenty-ibur  hours,  ami  to  c* 
role»  and  regnlatious  of  the  reservation.    He  aUo  tioti0ecl  seveitJ  otta 
persons  that  they  must  leave  the  renervation. 

In  a  report  dated  April  3U,  1875,  Inspector  Yaudover  referred  to  ii 
reservation  as  follows : 

These  olainiants  ocrnpy  and  claim  Dearly  ftU  ihe  Ifttrf!  ant!  p^frtitro  emteidi  if  tt* 


iM  exclusion  of  the  ImllanK,  «m 

n  in  the  ronce.    Nut  ont5  oi"  f 

^  with  the  fall  knowledge  thai. 


reaervfttion  f*^ 
little  nr  uo  i« 
on  tljH  land  Jjr 
boundaries,     * 

Thi(*  act  (1873)  wad  passed  at  tha  solicitation  of  and  hi  tli. 
M  ft  final  oonipFomtse  and  settlement  of  their  supposed  r! 
The  amount  r<*f*lT7i'd  from  Mv  Hale  of  Iruitlfl  fiontb  of  thf^    i 
oiout  to  pay  r  '  ' 

the  line,  anil 


\>  M  1 1  i  j.i  \  HIS 


i  tj  1 1^  re-r*l  ft  (  tli*.  t«*it«l 


mist  1^0  be 

d  xn^9U ^ 


■*    '^1 


ent(>'.     '     *     *     It  i«j  vt.ry  impurtrtul  lijut  1.^18  (|iicJ«(i<m 
least  poamble  delay,  aa  effbrt^  will  be  made  to  ilefcr  or  liu; 
together^  and  thns  retain  po^esaiou  of  tbo  laud, 

June  21, 1875,  A^ent  Burchard  was  directed  to  niaTce  TK^vm«^iitt»l 
settlers  in  aecordance  with  previous  instructions  wir 
at  the  same  time  ^vinjr  them  notice  that  they  mo- 
on or  before  the  31at  day  of  October  next,  "  and  in  »  ii 
to  do  so  at  that  time  you  will  <iall  upon  the  milit*^' » 
you   in   removiugr  them."    July  2,  1875,  Ageni                       Mktd 
authority  to  notify  such  parties  jus  had  been  tt^j^ii^-ri-u  lur  ap^ 
value  of  their  improvements  to  vacate  or  leave  the  r«!«i!rvatioii^J 
before   the  30th  day  of  September,  1875,  and  on 
was  authorized  to  issue  such  notices.    On  the  llfh  « 
he               ill  directed  to  carry  out  the  in 
r  25,  1875j  lion,  A.  O.  T^fvrst 
IrnlKiu  Commissioners,  wa^  tlh\v 
vation  to  make  a  thoronrifh  inve 
settlers  refuse*!  to  ;               finpeusatiou 
advise  with  Agent             nl  as  to  the 
securing  their  removal  from  the  reservation,  a 
idete  statement  in  regard  to  the  reserve,  the    ., 
It,  and  the  character  of  their  claims.     Uo  waa 
hia, report  embraee  such  information  na  ^r-^.bi  , 
undeirihmd  the  stat^c^  of  attairs  on  the  resi 
rehirlve  tJiej*eto,  and,  if  he  found  that  mim  . 
to  confer  with  General  Scholield  upon  tlie  i- 
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force  sliould  be  reqacBted  by  threi  Department  tbo  (Commander  of 
irijlitnry  divisiou  mic;ht  bavo  a  tiill  undwrHtaiidin^  of  tho  Ruhjw.t. 
)ctober  27»  l^i75,  [u\  Hubmitted  bis  report^  in  whicLi,  aftfr  ri^lt^mng 
^iiiaj)t)(*r  in  which  CommisKtoners  Shauki!«,  Owen,  dad  Marah  had 
rgt*«l  their  dtUieH,  he  8tat43d: 


CMS  is  m  clear,  tl)»  iM*BdH  of  the  i^s«rvaff«>n  90  greAD*  adiI  (Uday   r<)m  one  i„„^^ 
ioth«r  so  full  of  <lttin(«r,  that  I  rc^commeud  the  cjootmont  by  aillltary  force  uridtf 
I  ooiiiifiarid  of  n  wit*o  niul  jirmlent  officer. 

n  the  same  day  the  Commiftsionor  of  Indian  AtRiirB  peqnested  that 
[be  anthorixed  to  oaiiRe  the  removal  (Vom  the  rei*ei'vation  of  all  net- 
rho  had  received  or  been  tendered  the  amount  of  the  appraised 
of  their  iinprovement**,  and  that  the  8tinretary  of  War  b**  re- 
\m\  to  ^'ivc  tliieetioDs  to  the  proper  military  otil<^er  to  fiirnift!i  sneh 
OH  might  b«  ne.ce«Kary  to  enable  the  a^nt  to  efFm-t  wnch  rtnuoval. 
the  next  day,  Oefober  28,  1875,  the  Secretary  ^.'ranted  aiitliority, 
maile  reqnoMt  of  tlie  War  l)ei>artment  a«  rei-omniendiuL  On  the 
e  day  A^^nt  Burchanl  wan  informed  of  the  action  taken  and  in» 
cted  to  carrv  the  piirpone  of  the  Oftlce  into  efl'ect,  and  Inspector  Van* 
er  \vn»  alno  jn»trneteil  to  prm^eed  to  the  Hound  Valley  He^ervation 
render  Agent  Burchanl  all  the  co-operation  in  hia  power  in  iiooom- 
liln^  the  obJiH^t  of  hi)«  ini«trnction8. 
ler  date  of  November  20,  1875,  Inwpector  Vandever  forwardetl  to 
ce  an  opinion  i»f  the  Unite*!  Staten  district  att^irney  fur  Call- 
to  the  effect  that,  in  view  of  the  a«a  of  Mareli  3,  Ih73,  the  facta 
tify  a  forcible  removal  nnn*t  tlrnt  be  Jmlicfally  rt>icert^dned,  and 
!ie  in  li\  not  beJuHiirh^d  in  inv<»1  '         ' 

in  thr  1  a     Ni*vember  22,  IH75,  1 

to  the  opauou  oi'  the  diiitnct  att<irney,  s;i;  ; 


11^ 


*ti.      Ill   III 


*     *     '     Ac- 


lie  mlli- 

ver,  re- 

*"    l*UihiT, 

d, 

.©- 

,.      L.^il 

1 '  1  ■     - 1  \ 

'  1  tl- 

,M 

[    Ai^}^X 

y  II  fcir 

.-<m 


Br  sn,  1^ 

:  an  follow8 : 


iiU>d  to  the  Depart 


'JHp  lo  fljmit  th«»» 


ru 

lifMi 

''in* 

I  ill! 


f!u/i^    if  T>fM-*nilu.r  "}  1517^1  tVm  Rnoretary  replied  that  an  the 

vc  this  ticttlers  from  Riiund 

.ri    •*•-  -*  * *' -"^ i.vr,.cedingti  ahoald  be  taken  for 

uoval  by  the  civil  anthv 


Kl 
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Tbus  etiilctl  tbe  first  attempt  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1^73  tore* 
move  tht*  s«MtIers  by  force. 
December  7JS75,  A*:ent  Bnnrbani  was  instnTcti?cl  tn  eonfer  mtk  t^ 

district  attorney  witb  !i  view  to  iiKstittitiiig  1' 
meut  of  settlers.    During  the  years  1876,  1 
ports  were  made  by  ibis  otlice  urging  speedy 
ney,  ami  giving  its  views  at  leugtb  ou  tbe 
against  ibo  settlers. 

As  far  back  as  Marcb^  1873,  tbe  UDiteil  States  had  broni'Iit  >:iittTi 
the  eireuit  eourt  for  tbe  liistiict  of  California  ai^attiHt 
administrator  of  C.  H.  Bourne  and  otbers,  to  recover  piv 
tain  lands  in  the  renervation  claimed  by  these  jiarttes 
cbase  from  the  State  of  Califoraia^  by  which  they  we*^  t-i.itii 
**Hwanip  and  overllowed  lands," 

On  tbe  ;5Lst  of  May,  1880,  the  circuit  court  rendered  r 
finning  Eberle,  Thompson,  and  Bowen  in  the  occupatioii 
of  the  "  swamp  lauds  ^'  purchased  of  the  State,  ami  uXho 
right  of  Frank  Asbill,  Pierce  Asbill,  and  E.  S.  Gibson  : 
tracts  of  lands  described  by  metes  and  bounds  iu  the  jtidgui^^uiof  I 
court. 

As  to  the  last  three  persons,  the  court  fouud  as  folloirs : 

That  as  to  defeodatits  Gibson,  Frnuk  M.  AsIhU,  and  V' 
tipoij  tlio  lands  ptisMesHed  by  them  bi'fore  said  lands  were  ir 
th<3  act  of  CoDgrcse,  enritliid  *'An  act  to  restore  a  part  oi    .•..     t 
Htsiiervation  in  California  to  the  public  laodis,  and   fur   c»tber   p^ 
March  J,  1^73,  under  which  this  proceeding  is  had,  reci>^fn/rs 
ively,  to  retaiu  posaessiou  of  tbo  lands  iu  their  aeveral  i-i 
spedncally  deacriUod  in  their  Jievoral answers,  until  an  apj 
louder  to  rhfui,  by  the  plaintiff,  of  appraised  value  of  all  r 
the  com miM.Hi oners  refused  toexauiiu*^  or  to  Appraii4€?  tbo  1 
improveniiMits,  and  no  payment  or  teuder  of  the  appraijied  ,  ., 
the  conditions  prescribed  by  aiM  act,  precedent  to  the  ri*;bt  i-t 
or  recoYer  po«Ht5Hsron  of  said  lands  for  the  purpo.ies  of  said  a 
formed  by  pJnintiff,  find  the  plaintijf  is  not  yet  entitled,  uudot 
fiai<t  dt?f(>ndant»  the  po^f^etibioQ  of  flald  lauds  so  described  id  lb- 
Bald  last- nam  ad  defoudunts. 


1.1 


n 


Gibson's  improvements  had  been  appraised  at  #T  rwm 
found  that  he  bad  other  imiirovements  to  the  %'alue  ^ 
occupied  from  10,000  to  12,0iK)  acres  of  laud,  tb**  ' 
was  awarded  him  by  the  court,  and,  with  bis  paj 
some  28,000  acres.     As  to  the  failure  of  the  conuin'SNfMd  ^m  ..yy 
his  improvements,  Commissioner  Barstow^  in  Uis  report  af  Ovl 
1875,  says : 

E.  8.  Gibson,  who  is  occupying  10,000  to  12,000  aeroa  of  moiiQliiig)  liMjd  fori 
ranch,  complains  that  the  commij^jiiouers  did  not  aUow  him  fur  tsiglit  oalfiai  v 
bis  herders,  which  arc  ftcatt<?red  over  this  largo  tract. 

The  commissioners  wisely  refused  to  allow  for  impi-  araiB 

than  a  settler  would  have  a  right  to  pre-empt  wiiou  <'i 

Gibson  was  formerly  an  employ^  of  the  Indian  De 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  appraisement  made  ^;"  * 
bat  tbe  improvements  of  Ilenley  Brothers,  his 
of  Superintendent  Heuley,  who  settled  m  18d<.   ^cic   ;H*pr 

«1J,000.  *  JJr 

Tierce  AsbiU's  improvements  were  appraised  at  f^"^"     "" 
found  that  he  had  other  improvemeuts  %'alued  at  $725. 
of  the  commissioners  contains  the  foUowing  entry  relative-  w  Uc| 
Ilitt  house,  baru,  eto*,  are  south  of  the  t-o^uship  lino,  aud  lla«ir«lbro  nai  ^p, 
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Pierce  Asbill  lly&B  south  of  tbe  line,  and  tho  law  provido^  that  only  thoac  r€$fdln§ 
DorUi  o£  thti  Muo  ^Imll  bn  nllowed  for  improvetiidiLa. 

Prank  AsbilTs  improvements  were  appraised  at  8304.78.  The  court 
found  that  he  ha^l  other  improvemcuts  \iilued  lit  $1,000.  Tlia  ARbills 
now  occtipv  8,500  acres,  Thej  settled  iu  the  rescrvatiou  somo  years 
after  it  was  set  aside. . 

As  to  the ''swamp  hinds,"  it  mav  bo  remarked  that  by  the  act  of 
May  li,  186L\  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  California  o^rant4?d  all  laiids 
belonpii^  to  the  State  and  within  any  reservation  to  the  United  States. 
(State  Statutes,  1850  to  ISCl^  pa^o  oix.)  Certilicates  of  purcha.se  wei*e 
Dot  issued  to  the  defendants  until  after  the  passaf^fo  of  sard  act,  and  the 
State,  by  the  6ubse(iiieut  act  of  April  27,  1803,  seetiou  19  (ibuLy  013), 
provided  that  in  cnse  any  of  the  lands  sold  by  the  State  proved  to  bo 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  jjrant  or  otherwise  not  the  property  o(  the 
State,  the  holder  or  assignee  of  the  certihcate  of  purchase  or  |»atcut 
shouUl  be  entitled  to  receive  in  exchange  therefor  a  certiticato  from  tho 
register  of  the  State  land  office  that  such  anionnt  had  been  paid,  which 
certiJicato  should  be  received  in  payment  for  any  other  lands  of  the 
same  class. 

June  24,  ISSO,  report  was  made  recommending;  that  the  Attorney- 
General  Im  requeste<l  to  instruct  the  proper  *listrict  attorney  to  move 
for  a  new  trial  in  these  cases,  and,  if  necessary,  to  apjieal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  Appeal  was  subsequently  taken  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  appeal  w*as  dismissed,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Attorney  General,  on  the  Sth  oT  Jauuar}',  1884.  This  Office  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  this  contemplated  action. 

8iibse(|nently  the  Stace  applied  to  have  tlie  lands  certified  to  her,  and 
this  office,  in  report  dated  February  20,  18^4,  sup: [jested  whether  the 
Department  wonld  not  be  jnstitled  in  iustructiii;^  the  General  Laud 
OftiCrO  not  to  certify  these  lands  to  tho  State,  leavinjj  the  question  to  be 
further  tested  by  mandamus,  should  the  State  desire  to  avail  herself 
of  that  remedy.  Tho  list  was,  however,  shortly  afterwards  certitiied  aa 
requested. 

Thus  ended  the  first  attempt  to  dispossess  the  settlers  in  Round  Val- 
ley by  proceedings  in  the  conrts. 

Subsequently  this  office  repeatedly  asked  for  an  appropriation  to  pay 
the  balance  of  the  claims  of  settlers  for  improvements,  but  without 
fiivorablo  result. 

In  the  summer  of  1884  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Indian  Aflairs  visited  the  reservation  to  invcstip^ate  the  *' present  and 
past  mana*::ement  of  said  reservation,  and  of  all  abuses  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  Indians  thereon.^  During  the  last  week  of  the  ses- 
sion, February  27, 188t3,  tho  committee  submitted  its  report  (Senate  He- 
port  No,  1522,  Forty-eighth  Congress,  second  session). 

The  committee  found,  what  had  been  well  known  to  and  repeatedly 
reported  by  this  Uflice  for  ten  years,  that  some  97,000  acres  of  the  102,000 
in  the  reservation  were  occupied  by  trespassers,  and  that  44,000  sheep 
and  1,000  head  of  horses,  cattle,  and  b*og«  were  grazed  upon  the  reser- 
vation hy  these  men.  They  also  stated  that  tiie  Government  for  the 
last  twelve  or  thirteen  years  had  been  obliged  to  pay  during  that  time 
for  the  8up[)ort  of  the  few  Indians  uiion  the  reservation  the  sum  of 
$241,075.03,  an  average  of  $20,105  per  >  eai",  while  the  reservation  con- 
tained laud  well  calculated  for  tlie  support  of  many  more  Indians  than 
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were  to  be  fonod  in  the  State  of  California, 
the  act  of  1873 — 

Pro%'rdecl  for  all    ■ -^  :.,..,,,  ^,.r.,ot,f^  -.^  tv.^r,  ^x.^+.-. 
wlio  vveut  there  u 
for  thp  claim  tif  <i;         - 
tit*oii  the  liHifl  niiil  Lliiir  erecting  ui'^w  iui 
ol  !H*^  \niu\  wlifit4^v*^r  wlijlo  wailiog  for  tii' 
for  I '  then  had.     lu 

e>r  illy  erected  in.] 

ai'f  .juso  pcreoDH  wbi  -,  *•  ,  ^  i..»»-ii*^. 

t(*]<  I  value  of  their  imp<  il  olaim  tli«  i 

of  I  wn  icing  for  the  pa  \  J  m  I  he  act. 

This  has  been  the  opinioa  of  this  Office  siDce  1873,  bat  tuifo 
the  court*  of  the  United  States  have  held  a  difieren  t  opiniou  and  < 
that  cue  person  might  occupy  10,000  acre^  of  land  until  a  few  camk 
shocks,  atjd  ciibins  had  beeo  appraised  and  paid  for.     Iti  i 

the  couimittee  said: 

The  pri^sent  condition  of  things  ongbt  not  longer  to  eontimie*     If  tbo 
Iwvc  nny  claim  npon  the  Govomtneot  growing  out  of  iho  failure  on  iu  pail  l»l 
with  tbo  fitatute  of  1873  It  |a  quite  time  the  taattar  woa  oomcidiyricl  aod  afi^l 
of  thai  loud  fiatisfied. 

[This  Office  had  beeo  trying  to  hrtve  thi^  done  for  tea  yearA^bct 
gress  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  its  appeals.] 

The  comcnittee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  earli<!«t  meaaunaa  atioal^liv 
reduce  the  boundaries  of  this  reBerration  to  the  presr*'*  "••" -^  . -i-  »- ^i^j^^ 
A  tew  thon»and  acr^a  of  valloy  lund,  with  perhaps  h  i  \^mS 

iDg  pi]r})054e9,  in  all  that  can  bu  ntiiized  for  their  hen  .  tLo 

the  reaerrattou  ahould  he  ri'dnced,  axid  flU  Indiana  f  I 

aelTea  fihonld  ht^  pnt  upon  a  snfflcient  amonnt  of  th 
and  in  M  M-nt  for  hie  snpport*     •     *    • 

The  «  k  that  a  eonuinasion  shoatd  be  apfiotnt^l  to  appraiai  ibul 

in  qiiaijiLiuv^  wi  ii.-i  ,tn»re  than  *» in  uct*       v  -^  *'-   *  '*  '^ ^  '  ^' '-   -  Sn  i 

tion  to  the  highe«?t  biddor  above  said  ijei 

expenses  of  the  sale  and  rt^dtictiou,  .-i  «•«  li 

tht!»c  [ndiflus,  or  gnch  other  ludianj)  ha  juatiue  imd  >  >-.    Tin 

eity  of  mnki^'if  w>me  f^noV!  di?^poflttion  ix^  this  of  the  i  pcvMEif. 

all  ^Y-nt  etate  of  thingii  i  ^  :  .•»«:.iree^ 

is  '  «'ay  into  u^olesa  ah  [fo»rt>  !• 

t-aui  .ui.  ...^v**.-,  >.  a.,v  .liv  i.-..etiimeDt  property  is  go- i,;^  ^"  "if  .  .*,. 

The  committee  submitted  uo  measure  to  enable  tbe  De; 
carry  out  its  suggestions. 

Under  date  of  December  16,  1886,  Cnmmiasioner  Atinna 
for  presentation  to  Congress  the  draught  of  a  bill,  embodji: 
main  the  suggestions   contained   in  the   comrn'tr  'r*s    :;^nrt 
panied  by  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  and  the  \ 
upon  the  subject.     (See  Bouse  Ex,  Doc,  No.  21,  -    ... ,  ,..., 
first  se^ision.)    The  bill  passed  the  Senate,  bat  fniled  in  rl 
Kepresentatives* 

After  the  linal  adjournment  of  the  Forty-ninth  Oonprrcjis  it  wm 
mined  to  make  one  more  effort  to  secure  to  tho  '*         i  .-  t.  ..  », 
some  portion  at  least  of  the  9G,000  acres  in  the  p 
although  but  little  hope  appears  to  have  bet  n 
would  l»e  acconipliahed.     Accofdiugly,  ou  tl 
meiidation  was  made  that  authority  be  u 
reservation  of  all  parlies  f*mnd  to  be  u. 
employment  o^  the  necctisary  military  loict^.     . 
and  on  thc2oth  of  jAlay,  1887,  the  agent  was  ius! 
tics  unlawfully  upou  the  reservation  to  remow 
their  *«tock  and  personal  ctlects,  on  or  before  t 
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W,  and  thftt  in  the  civent  of  their  failure  to  reniorc  fln*ir  ojeotinent 
bo  i»tri»otcHi  by  a  sufficient  military  foTctx     f  ^  onUir  Uiare 

Br«  exceptini  the  [)oiaons  and  laud8  rovc^i^d  In  ;in«*iit  of  the 

Taiti'd  Stuie8  circuit  court  rendt*red  May  31,  IHiSU;  ail  pemons  oiioupy- 
Mg  hind  tbi5  title  to  uhich  had  pa^svd  out  of  thi*  UtiM<*d  j^taTe»,  a8 
]iown  by  an  abjstnict  luniisbedby  thfi  Clenmal  Land  O^cc^j  and  par- 
ies who  had  huprovomtints  within  the  reHorvatioti  on  the  3d  of  Marth, 
1  s;j,  U)  whom  payment  or  tender  of  payment  hud  not  imni  made.  All 
of  III-  >r  p;iTfi«3«  were  to  be  eonllned  t^  the  bind8  aelmilly  covereil  by 
tb»  r  .  ptiHi,  and  the  hvttor  ehi83  were  to  be  continedto  ICO  aorea 
eiu'ii* 

S.'ptf^mlwr  30,  1887,  A^tit  Yatt^s  telegraphed  that  he  wn»  f»nM*.ei»ding 
'T8  by  nn^  m-cc  as  directed,  wben  In*  H 

^low  emi  o  the  superior  court  of  y 

\vii>  -f-    -  ;M,r:'  TMM  Im"  ,v,-,i:.  1  lied.     0<*.tober  1,   lt*87,  I'-eporL  wai*  aiadoJ 
rr       M     ;;.  jM.     if     in'  nailtir  tw  referred   to  the  Attorney-Oeiieniv 
lent  that  the  district  attorney  be  inwtract-t»d  by   telegraph  to 
1    ,  f   the  interentH  of  the  Uuited  States  in  the  ca»*e,  and  to  use  all  ^ 

jtrniM  T    i'llrtH   to  deteat  the  contemplated  injunction*     This  reque 
^^  ■!  with  liy  the  Department  of  JuMtice,  which  Department 

of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  had  previously  direoteif 
11. oil  uf  proc*  -  M^'-  against  parties  upon  lloand  Valley  under^ 
117,  lievi^ed  . 

ih:\\u*vr  1!7,  1887,  Gi'nriHi  Howard  t  '         ihfd  the  War  Department* 
ikiiiK*  for  inAtrnetiouH  and  stating  thn  -  {Sliaw'8eomp?\iiy  of  artil 

'  Iteen  sent  to  evict  tre*«paiiiierH  ou  Unuud  Va*ley  ;  that  ui 
i  teen  served  on  him  wbich  1m^  ha*l  refused  to  obey,  and  11  u  j 


refuised  to 
!8><7,  thr 


!**r,  an  p  Mt  Wiw*  IsKued  for  him.     th^iul*ej 

ry  of  \\  ,  MJt'd  thi*  Depiii'tnimr  of  fhr   fuJ 

tiuiandiuj;  ^euei^l  bad  been  iuhI  ii 

tlir«  writ  until  the  (|u«\stion  of  jn  ^^ 

leral  courUs.     October  20,  18?i(,  the  nf 

!iiin  from  (jeiiir:^!  TFowaid,  inquiring*      :  .    :.  :    ho 

V  to  be  and  imprlmMiod  ut  the  call 

... .  ,  „,...  iiave  no  r.,,,,,  ,  -,  iiatever,  in  f^ti-^' m"#^   f-  ♦!'- 

local  eourtjs,  and  alno  aHkiiit!:  that  he  a: 

'       ''"'•■'  i^ecretary   of  War  n^^        *  il  aihjrr    u,   in   v,iiui. 

i\  to  be  taken  by  hi.^  uent* 

;,  lOi,  report  wn  '    t>v  <f  upon  the  foregoirifip 

h  the  followiui^  t  i  ^  i     i   :i   ii^'d: 


^ 


!>Hi  1 11'  <  n  JIN  4-(>rn»i 

,' which  litMmo  Ion 


»v«ml>er  l^,  1887,  the  8ecretarT  of  War  traunmitriMi  a  telegram  from 


UJ  VieVS 

cc^urt^i,  , 

o  stay  all  [)roceedin{;8,  it  wan  uoi 


the 
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Tbiis  ended  the  second  attempt  to  regain  possession  of  the  res^rvaticn 
by  military  force* 

Tlio  Hecond  attempt  throngh  the  courts  seems  likely  to  result  In  ft 
similar  failure,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so. 

la  a  report  dated  October  7,  1887,  District  Attorney  Carey  referrtd 
to  tbe  injunction  proceedings,  and  said :  I 

It  h  Rimply  disgrarofo!  that  tljo  condition  of  afTairg  at  t bat  re«ervat ion  hrt-*ii.u  hv^ig^ 
broken  up  iiiid  atupiieil   Ian;;  u^o.    The  authority  of  the  Governioent  ia  tklied,  aad 
tho  rigiU^  ol  the  Indiann  aKsolnlcly  iguored. 

Tt  i^  true  there  are  com]ilicalioD9  abaut  the  matterf  and  legal  inipcdTiucnta  in  tfefl 
way  of  ejecting^  some  of  the  treKpasscrs,  perhaps  a  uumherof  tbcm,  auil  wt*fe  tbifl 
bonit  tido  Bettlera  who  ^ttlcd  for  the  piirpoae^  and  with  the  view  of  putobnatuic  taB 
lands  uudf^r  the  pnblic  laud  lawn  of  the  United  Statea^  it  wonhl  bo  «:]uit<«  nnotb^B 
r  "  'nt  tho  fact  is,  and  wpII  known  and  uudcuttood  to  b«,  th:t*  *'  ^uil  wU 
osc  ill  view  than  tou^urp  dtmiinion  over  large  tracts  of  piil.  u  frtlH 

II  '  ijf  ;;iaziijg  their  Rtouk,  and  to  maintain  their  dominion  bn  it^iJH 

cabin  her«  and  there. 
The  attempt  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1873,  to  extend  tho  boijTulnHt»fl  rvf  thr«  r*»wjtv 
Mration  baa  been  ah»olut«lv  defeated    by  tho  'coujue  of  tUewj  Ui  in^ 

Bli formed  not  only  result nd  iu  tho   irespassera  continuing  in    i  yfl 

pTifriDj][e  u]»nn  tho  limits  of  tbe  old  reservfttion  and  foninilt  t^-  -  [-.,  m«.  ..m^  iif  ■ 

l^ayof  killin^j  the  fttock  belonging  to   the  reservation,  nn  ,:  and  virtaaJJj 

litealing  tho  larger  per  cent,  of  tho  tncroaao  from  the  reserv.i;  !»n 

Later,  in  a  report  dated  November  15,  lvS875  District  Attorney  Carey 
stated  that  be  liad  bad  the  several  cases  removed  from  the  local  ooarte 

.to  the  United  States  circuit  court,  and  said:  ^ 

I  am  fearful  of  tbe  re«nlt  of  tbe  cases  in  the  circuit  coart,  o^  in;;  to  tbe  dcizisioci  of 
that  court  in  tho  caae  of  the  United  States  V8,  Charles  H.  Eberle^  wbicL  wa«  ap|>cfUcil 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  ibo  United  Statea  and  afllnned. 

The  case  of  Handy  and  Johnson  will  not  come  within  the  rulc«  &f  tlie  dcddoB 
of  ihc  oasea  abovo  cit^^d,  because  whatever  rights  th«v  mayhrrv  -    '  ^^ 

l'Utrna«eT»»ubaequent  to  the  act  of  Congress  paased  March  li,  jj 

oi1j>  r  plaintiffs,  I  am  iuforme<l  that  they  were  settlers  upmt  and  s  dl 

lauds  bronght  witbiu  the  reservation  by  the  provisions  of  naid  nvi  o'  in 

to  the  passage  of  that  act.    Shoald  the  deciaions  of  the  court  be  »dv»  ,•■ 

eminent  in  thin  effort  of  eviction,  there  is  bnt  one  cloai*  way  p  ^J 

and  it  ought  to  be  speedily  resorted  to,  and  that  is  to  m:iUo  the  i  t,«fl 

t="-    *  "  »  rhe  impro%'enients  appraised  and  the  appraised  value  ti .  v*,  »,  ,i   i*n  tuui,  ^M 
]  \  the  provinioiiH  of  the  act  Iier^^inljiforo  cited.  M 

^cnt  condition  of  aflairB,  and  i  hat  have  exixtud  so  long,  is  a  farc«|  and ^BSlfl 
not  Iu  i*a  tolerated  longer.  ^^H 

Previous  to  the  foregoing  correspondence  relative  to  the  in*"""**'^ 

proceedings^  General  O,  O.  Howard  bud,  on  the  14th  of  S*  rJ 

1887,  forwanled  through  the  War  Department  a  report  on   "  t ii  'jM 

ordinary   and  disgracelVd  state  of  aft'airs  at  the  Round  Valley  I :  i  r\  ^J 

tion,"  in  which  he  reviewed  the  history  of  the  n»servatio!t    ^  t«M 

tion  in  regard  to  U^  the  decisions  of  tbe  courts^  and  tbe  i  ilia 
parties,  and  said: 

These  dcfeudauli  atid  others,  some  of  thetn  wlthotst  w^n  th.^  f!iin)<v  rir#iesl  of  fl|^ 
likitfigned  preemption  or  bomestead  chiiin,  bold  tho  ^  I 
^j|(ra7iMg  laud.     Certainly  tho  court  did  not  so  intend,  i* 
l^esn  to  aid  and  abft  thi«  inanity.     Fe<?ble  efforts  have  Ijctu  m., 
bo  njsfrict  and  ex^Hd  those  trespassers^  l>ut  thev  have  nlwavs  ii 
U»ilure.  and  wbyf    One  of  tho  chief  cf"'     i  i. 

Mue  by  purohanc  (UiH  interest  wan  acqnia 

KtreM,  atifl  wcaltiiy,  uud  be  has  to  aid  h  y_ 

Kudlans  have  hiwt/ 

I     K^<'^pr  fhrfe  j^^r^ons,  non<^  of  th«^  orrnpant^  acfnallj  reside  Trp^n  tht»  T»>rrv»tiii^ 

[  '^nAiri 

<  I^s  fjl 

U -      ^  -•',-;■■  MM 

rtboy  are,  and         .  rn  f9 

munerativo  thau  actual  owuviWi^l     Xhey  grase  atiauaUy  some  30, 004>  li«*ii  o4 


">  acrsa  i 


U 
-  _,  -if  ill* 
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tlo  uu   iijult    {  : 
^   man  has  hrn 
Stitb  iromlhc  u 
foi*.    •    •    •    It 

Illy  Uk 

Tbr>  I 


:,v.    ,  .    -^1  thotisan ^   '^  ^-^    -^  k  .-_  .^    cattle,  and  hogs. 
:  th«  aniri 

A  the  iig«:  m  to  **  work  *' hit 

1  he  Government  Ciiivw!*  uFn  haUiiy  t^folon  and  branded. 

ff'^l  t<^  my  riid-d»»-rarnp  thiit  he  has  stolon  tweWe  caIvcs  « 

1  yi*t  he  is  one  of  the  smttllcMit  opor^ 

hnvc  stolen  the  Oovtrmucnt  calviat 

.,  ^,  *  ,-.v....,,  u.iv.  auld  thorn  to  the  Uorernmcnt  to  aiip* 

«     «     « 

on  thU  reservation  ia  ho  gljiring,  no  pablio^  thftt  it  U  de- 
lixiiig  in  jUiiilei.u  umm  a  larger  community.  It  in  luipntcd  Hr^t  to  CoDgl««9| 
id  to  th<^  rourte,  thim  to  tbo  Interior  Drpnrtmrnt.     •    •    * 

'  w  Wislation,  und  that  in  it  iwrne  other  method  bo  tftkon  to  coin- 
i  mid  intruders*  than  by  continuing  thom  and  their  herds  within 
.  .>i  Lho  ro»ervation. 

Im  re|iort  was  corroborative  of  statemeuta  made  in  a  lefct€r  from  0. 

'*-VM*rle,  dated  September  18,  1887.     As  ulready  stated^  Mr,  Eberle 

OIK*  of  the  ori^itml  settlers  who  obtained  title  to  certain  swamp 

ii  and  wiXH  \m\d  for  his  improvements,     lie  is  not  wholly  free  from 

odium  attiichiug  to  the  early  settlers  in  the  valley,  and  for  that 

ou  his  testimony  is  the  more  valuable.     He  is  no  lon;^er  an  oeca- 

of  lands  within  the  reservation,     lie  referred  to  certain  partiea 

under  a  technicality  of  law,  are,  and  for  years  to  come  may  be, 

ittcd,  to  enjoy  a  valuable  franchise  or  monopoly,  and  to  amass 

llth,  with  entire  exemption  from  taxation  on  money  invested,  simply 

luse  they  have  not  been  paid  for  a  few  paltry  improvements  aeat' 

over  a  wide  range  of  territory^  and  said : 

tlon  of  the  Oovi?rnment  is  looked  forward  to  with  a  great  deal  of  lnt#ir««t,  in 

I  thiff  'tIioIo  raatt<>r.    The  Indian  rosH'tvation  in  Fiouud  Valiov  hiw  sinco  its 

11  under  the  control  of  a  cj>]  .  l;  of  ajmsci/  ho  havo 

rich  on  the  e^oilci.     The  Indi  havo  beei  ,  owned 

•       •        'I        :^    •      '•'    *'  ■-  nrkrd    Well  U,a..  ....I.      Thoy 

I  titln  to  tbe  \  1  r   M     r,  I    -  ii»r  a  mere  aong.    They 

^1  Tioarly  {jU  <H  -ii  AiMr-t  \v  k  hout  a  dollar's  rent,  and 

oppoittjuity  oUt^r»4f  thoiutit  mot  of  a  well-matured  plan  wiU  be  eon* 

Kii;  an  net  pft**od  hy  Conrrrr^m  mmWnr  t^  xU*^  nri  of  M»rr.h  3,  1873, 

■     ^   '      •  v^    '    '  ■•       ■  Mio 


■Umk). 


n/oni  who  own  oo 
U6L  the  cuutaiuaiit^e  of  thb  |(ig«lltlo 
irtie«,      •      •      • 

^        Htl  ooea- 

it  aueh 
-  ^v.....^. ..^„.....  v-^cn  prop- 


aber  14,  lftS7,  this  Office  made  to  the  Department  a  full  report 
i  matter,  giilialantiaJly  as  herein  set  out.    In  conclusion  the  i^am* 
«ald: 

liJf  Htskt  A  i%ar«:rii?  'x^riiinatMtn  of  IIkv  fon'L'^omjj  ii*eonl  ^^^Hl  roininen  any  dlt> 

of  the  u  '  '  iit  loa«t,  hm 

>  tid  the  ti  of  all  whitt 

ud  by  HurpriuiiJif  dw^i«ion^^  hjivo  thwarttd 

r  ion,  Mid  tho 

iieriiTu, 


I  flilM 


ills  for  noee^  > 
I  by  iMiuuty  cou 

report  was  accompanied  by  the  draft  of  a  bill  which  h»d  been 
It    '  -    M]o  Forty  ninth  CoQgre«».    In  submitting  tliin  bill  to  Con- 
id  en  t  said: 


[|ilient«  thn 
» Qpon  Ian  ; 

^b  m — Li 


d  exttiUii  eKten^ire  and  entiiTily  utijiuitillabtft  «&• 
it  for  Indian  occupaueji  i^nd diaeUitte  «k  ^\%t^«c^Qft.^ 
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Imliftti  ri^riiT.s  ro  ji>nir  contiauetl,  that  the  Government  can  noi.  n 
witLout  pojiitivc  dishonor. 

Edforts  t«>  ai^t.iii.r,.  m'^i.iii^jM--?  minn  these  landH  h/ivi--  t..  .Mnf..i  ,  '. 
Upon  thf  .  duo  (him  tb* 

havo  not  i  vim  !<«  ^pt!  for 

tioii  of  t:  is  oiitj  of  slrnplB  iin  i  t^tl  wron 

tioning  t!  ^    »  * 

and  itA  a* 

ear  I 

Vllti"'  ,  _         ,    . 


lit**     Tinu'i**        I 


Jm 


As  stateil  in  the  last  animal  report*  tlie  bill  paased  thi^ 
25,  1888.    It  however  fuiltnl  to  receive  cotiaidtsratiou  in  the  UoaMi 
Beprc8ei)t«tive8. 

No  fuitlior  actiOLi  has  bevn  takeu  i»  tho  matter  and  no  inrnrmatioii 
received  coTieertiing  the  t^tatus  of  tho  B\\itii  i^^ftirnHi  to;  bur  frnrn  Iiiii- 
trict  Attorney  Carey't*  report  uf  November  15,  1887,  it  wot^M  ^t^pjn  t\m% 
eTBn  the  nlow  process  of  the  courts  will  y^rant  little  it 

The  legiBlntioTt  nf  18?.'^  Arn^'mf^sf  nttforrtinMt**.  in  fh  t*d  oo^ 

oapants  of  t  «H|UHal] 

righta,  to  rtf  .mA  m 

for.     Under  the  ilecisions  ot  the  eoMits  ttiewe  otTn 
det^ermine  whether  their  iniprovoinentfi  had  all  bi    .. 
tender  made  must  be  kept  t^ood  until  tiie  caae  ha<l  )i  n 

court,  which,  under  the  Goverumeut  sjatem  of  aeeoki..»..i^*  ♦.,  ,,.,,,» *<> 
ticable. 

The  agent  reports  that  already  the  trespaimen^  have  r—*^  —  ^  -  r^ 
courage  and  are  preparing  to  tittaek  the  reAervatiou  to  ii  lL, 

which  will  necesfiitate  the  feeding  of  all  the  agreiu     '  i 

tbrongh  the  winter  or  allowin^f  them  to  ntarve.    As  lU 

one-tenth  enoufjh  feed,  it  is  probable  that  the  lal? 

The  tetnptalion  to  the*<e  men  to  continue  the  or 
to  follow  their  example  i8  ;;reat.     Enough  niniir\  i- 
buy  a  branding  iron  appears  to  be  all  the  «;i 
an  occupant  of  the  i-ehcrvaMi*!!  to  l»eeome 
terests  of  these  men  to  d»^fuat  all  leglHlation  h 
their  paltry  improvement^*,  originally  valued  at  si-. 
eum  $21,000  ha«  been  paid,  while  the  occupancy  ui  tiu  u  .^xi  v 
tlmated  by  an  intelligt^nt  witneAH  before  the  Senate  coniiEiitCae  10  be 
worth  834*125  per  annam. 

Whatever  may  be  the  re-sult  of  the  8uit8  now  pending,  it  Is  clear  tb*t 
the  oceupantJiof  the  lands  covered  by  the  former  ;    *       -  -    -^  ■ »  irl 

can  not  be  dis]>09»es8ed  until  they  have  lH»en  ;  n* 

proveraents,  and  that  any  mi  *  uiMid 

other  land*^  will  n^solt  in  tht 
the- 

reetore  the  1  mliitus  to  l  ^ 

by  the  next  C'ongres.s  ft 

Indians  the  land  net  itpurt  tor  thi'iru'^*  in 

tinutMl  fnr  over  thirty  yeara  without  any  m  : 

toti 

*]  iTi  li..  ...I'liii  nriiik^tri^d  for  MubmliMA'f^ii  ' 

eet^  1  of  the  alt  I 

He«"ti^"  it>i^  ..I  "u  t.-^  luir  i/i  -M-.  oiirngcment,  1  {*-*.- 
bo  taken  to  enable  the  Department  to  remove  in 
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•  01 
It  i«(  lur  the 

,o  tlif*  pavttir^nr 


lothlft?  ftafther  «n  \^  ilone  co 
•'^*  iM  dc 
secure 
ineJi  hoA 
]^  Will 

itiLfPivatK  Af  ii«  nest 
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reRtin^^  upon  the  Goverimient  nn  a<9caaiit  of  tt8  failure  to  properly  pro* 
tect  jaul  cli^'eini  it«  helpIi'SK  mid  hapless  wards,  Witbout  further  li*Ki»- 
latiotj  iiothiTi}^  will  be  :K'compH8lie<i,antl>Hie  present  '*extraonliDary  aiid 
distgracofal  suite  of  affairs"  mil  be  continued  for  another  generation. 

AGREEMENT  WITH  THE  SOUTHEEN  UTEB  m  COLOEADO. 

-The  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  May  1, 1881  {25  Stat,  133),  provides 

as  follows: 

Tlie  Ron- ^  -  ' ''i'"  Interior  ^  i  -  i  -  ..*.ii...^:.. ...i  *..  .  .  „.^j^jj^  j^  cot 't  "  ■  -  .  ron- 
sUUugoi'tS  s^  with  Li  band  of  i^^  nf 

Boutlicrn  C-  i   wuch  ni  ,,        1  other  ri;^  inch 

exuUau^L'  of  thtui  rrfti^rvatiou,  hs  may  bn  tiof^mful  de^irabLc  by  stkld  Iticlinun  nnd  the 
Secret;Lry  of  the  hitvnor;  and  haUX  otimmiK^iou  in  abo  uutliorizi^d^  if  the  rt^siilt  of 
aiirh  ni'iititiutinns  hUi\11  niakt^  it  Tiocosfliirj%  to  n«*goliaty  with  any  otlier  tribes  of 
ladinim  i'or  such  portion  of  their  rt'sm  vatioii  us  may  l»t^  n<?cLvsaiiry  for  tainl  band  of 
Ufr  }'  ■^-  '■■'T  of  outitbcrt)  Coloriido  it-  •  '  'v'  -.ns  siinll  dtitf^niiitio  torciuovt^  from  tbcir 
pi  itioo  ;  the  report  of  Hwi<i  i   to  \m  madw  in  and  subject  to   niUd- 

C(i'  ,      ofjgre^s  btefortb  lalciiJi^  t'J.       ^  liM"  ihia  ptirpo&e   the  Htim  of  itm  thou- 

sntid  doUiirn,  or  ho  much  tberi.^of  tis  m^y  bo  tioc6BDary}  is  hereby  appropriated,  wbftoli 
shall  be  immediately  o,Yjiilitblo. 

Under  thin  authority'  a  commisaion,  composed  of  Hon.  J.  M.  Smith, 
of  Wi8conmn,  li,  B.  Weaver,  esq*,  of  Arkansas,  andRev,  Thos,  8.0hiUi», 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  waai  appoiutetl  to  nej^ntiatc  with  the  Sonth* 
ern  Utes.  A8  the  re«nlt  of  their  labors  an  agreement  was  concluded 
on  the  13th  day  of  I^ovember,  18S8,  whereby  said  Indians  cede  to  the 
United  States  all  their  right,  title,  and  interest,  in  and  to  the  Southern 
Ute  lleservation,  in  the  State  of  Colorado^  and  any  lands  elsewhere 
owned  or  ulHimed  by  them,  and  agree  to  remove  to  a  reservation  in  the 
southeat^t  corner  of  Utah  described  in  the  agreement  as  follows:  ' 

Comiueuclog  on  the  north  bimk  of  the  ftan  Jnan  River  where  said  river  crosses  the 
nDebtitwo*5ii  Colomdo  andUtjih  x  tb<&nce  nintitnpr  north  on  said  Hue  75  milos:  thenoe 
ronuing  due  wpst  to  the  Colorado  River;  Ihence  rnnniDg  sou thwtiHterly  along  the 
east  bank  of  the  Colorath)  River  to  the  Ban  Juau  River  where  it  eniptk^s  into  the 
Colorado  Hivt^r:  thoticc  ninutng  easterly  nlong  the  nortlrbank  of  tho  San  JuanRiveor 
to  the  place  of  ijegitmtng. 

For  and  in  consideration  of  the  cession  of  their  reservation  in  Colo- 
rado,  and  the  reliuquishtneut  of  any  claims  Lhey  may  have  to  lands 
elsewhere,  and  tlieir  promise  to  remove  to  the  new  reservation  provided 
for  them  in  Utah,  the  United  States  is  to  pay  the  Indians  (art.  3) 
$50,000  in  ten  annual  installments  of  $5,(H)0  each,  the  same  to  be  di* 
vided  per  capita  among  them  without  i^^^anl  to  age  or  sex.  The  Gov- 
ernment aI««o  agrees  (art.  4)  to  give  them  |20,tKK)  worth  of  sheep  as 
soon  as  they  take  up  their  residence  ou  the  new  reservation,  the  sheep 
to  be  distributed  per  capita.  Five  of  tho  chiefs  are  to  receive  a  small 
money  annuity,  amounting  altogether  to  83,000  (art.  5).  Provision  is 
also  made  for  the  establishment  of  an  agency  on  the  new  reservation 
(art*  (j).  Permission  is  given  the  Indians  to  hunt  on  the  unoccupied 
lands  in  and  around  the  La  Sal  Mountains  (art,  7),  The  provisions 
of  existing  treaties  not  inconsistent  with  the  agreement  are  to  remain 
in  force  (art*  0).  Settlers  who  have  not  acquired  riglits  binding  npon 
the  Government  are  to  be  removed  from  the  new  reservation  (art.  10)^ 
and  the  improvements  belonging  to  Indians  ou  their  present  reserva- 
tion in  Colorado  are  to  be  sold  for  tlie  benelit  of  the  individual  owners. 

The  agreement  is  signed  by  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  male  Indians, 
being  mt>re  than  threefourths  of  all  the  male  Indians  eighteen  years  of 
iige  and  upwards  belonging  to  the  reservation.  Besiiies  these,  the 
chiefs  signed  for  twenty'lonr  others  represented  to  be  of  adult  age  and 
desiring  to  «i^u. 
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The  agrct'nu'nt,  report  of  tbe  comioiBsion,  and  jtitiniul  ui  1 1 
iugSy  and  tbe  proceedings  of  tbe  several  councils  beld  wirb  (I  hb 

were  tnuismitted  to  the  Seoate^by  the  Departmeot  January  il,  isSSf, 
together  with  a  draft  of  u  bill  to  ratify  said  agreement,  prepnnid  in  thbi 
offic<^  all  of  which  inity  be  fouud  i)riuted  in  Senate  Ex,  Doc*  No,  67^ 
Fiftieth  Concrress,  second  session.  The  bill  was  introduced  In  tin*  Sea* 
ate,  referred  to  tlie  Conjinittee  on  Indian  Ali'airs,  reported  i  :b 

amendments,  debated,  amended,  and  passed  the  Senate  Fei  i  :'»^ 
1SS9  (Confr.  Keeord,  Vol  tili,  p,  2455). 

In  the  Honi?e  tbe  bill  was  read  a  first  and  second  lime  and  referred  la 
the  Committee  on  Indian  Att'airs  February  28,  18S9  (Cong.  Itecordi  Xo, 
64,  lu  2576),  but  failed  to  receive  further  action. 

SEMINOLES  IN  FLORIDA. 

Mies  Lily  Pierpont,  who  was  appointed  a  special  agent  November ll 
188S,  to  make  further  attempt  to  find  lands  for  tbe  Seminoles  in  Florida, 
and  to  settle  them  thereon,  w^s  unable  to  accontplish  anything  of  im- 
portance, and  early  in  July  tendered  her  resigijation  by  nM]nest. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Sehultz,  of  Puuta  Rosa,  Fla.,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Department  to  tbe  same  position,  bnt  it  is  not  believed  that  any- 
thing: of  value  can  be  accomplished  for  these  pi^:»ple  without  the  legii* 
latiou  antborizing  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  lands  which  was 
requested  in  olHce  report  of  March  3U, 

THE  PBOPOSKD  REMOVAL  OF  THE  LE^rHT  INDIANS  TO  THE  POUT  IIJ 

RESERVATION,  IDAHO, 

Under  date  of  March  22,  1839«  this  office  submitted  to  th© 
ment  the  recommendation  that  a  Umt4nl  States  Indian 
sent  t>o  the  Lemhi  Agency,  in  Idaho,  to  negotiate  with 
for  the  surrender  of  their  reservation,  an<I  their  con>-  :o 

tlte  Fort  Uall  Res(»rvation,tis  provided  in  the  act  of  <  d 

February  1*3. 1889  (25  Stat,  G:i7).     Inspector  F,  G.  ArniM  ut 

to  conduct  tbe  necessary  negotiations,  and  in  his  report  i  >  i 

May  2,  188i>,  he  states  that  at\er  a  careful  |iresentation  of  liie  luaiteTta 
the  Indian  council,  not  a  single  vote  was  cast  in  favor  of  the  profiosed 
removal. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  Indians  would  not  consent  to  lliecon* 
templated  action,  as  it  would,  in  the  oi>inion  of  this  oftice,  be  greatly*  to 
their  interest  to  leave  the  small  and  barren  reservation  at  Letaht  mid 
remove  to  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  where  they  could  si>cure  good 
homes  and  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit^s  of  the  educational  aud  other 
mlvantages  provided  for  the  Indians  at  that  points 

As  the  act  for  the  removal  of  these  Iu«lians  takes  efT-  wh«>fl 

approved  by  the  President,  after  satisfactory  evif!<»iM*e  k,  h^tu 

presented  to  him  that  the  agreement  thereiti  set  I  4 

by  a  majority  of  the  adult  maU*  Indians  upon  t\u  ,  ( 

am  of  tire  ojnnion  that  further  negotiations  should  •  tvttV 

ter,  and  that  the  question  should  again  lie  fully  exp  to,  ia 

order  that  their  consent  may,  if  possible,  be  obtained, 

A  UNITXB  STATES  OOTJRT  IK  XNDIAK  TERttlTOItV. 


A  long  felt  v. 
an  itrx  otrougr*  , 

trie!  court  was  esUiblishiHi  at 
iu*iii]jaal jurisdictiou over  a\\  oft^v.^ 


1  for  when 


e,  wiih  an  ^ 
niij^t  the  la 
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States  committed  within  the  Indian  Territory  (as  defioed  by  the  act)  not 
punishable  by  death  or  by  imprison  men  t  at  hard  h\bor,  and  with  a  civil 
jar»8dictioii  over  all  canses  of  action  arising  between  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  State  or  Territory,  where  the  amount  in  contro- 
versy is  8100  or  more. 

It  is  confidently  hoped  that  this  court  will  be  the  means  of  disposing 
of  many  complicated  and  embarrassi|}g  questions  that  have  been  the 
source  of  much  trouble  and  annoyance  to  this  office  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment, 

For  full  text  of  the  act  establisliing  this  court,  see  page  442  of  this 
report. 

OKLAHOMA,  INDIAN  TEEBITORY. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, by  and  umler  the  direction  of  the  President,  under  authority  of  sec- 
tion three  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1885  (23  Stilt.,  384), 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  delegates  of  the  Creek  i^ation  on 
January  19,  1888,  for  a  complete  cession  and  relinquishment  by  the  said 
Creek  Katioa  to  the  United  States  of  all  their  rights,  title,  and  interest 
in  and  to  the  ^^  entire  western  half  of  the  domain  of  the  said  Nation 
lying  west  of  the  division  line  established  by  the  treaty  of  ISCG,"  sub- 
ject to  the  ratitication  by  the  national  council  of  the  said  Creek  iv'ation 
and  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  tlio  consideration  being 
$2,280,857,10.  The  said  agreement  was  ratilied  by  the  Creek  council 
by  an  act  approved  January  31,  lS8S>j  and  by  Congress  by  an  act  ap- 
proved March  1, 1880  (25  Stat.,  757). 

By  section  12  of  the  Indian  appropriatien  act,  approved  March  2, 
1880  (25  Stat.,  1004),  the  sum  o'f  $1,012.02  was  appropriated  to  pay  the 
Seminole  Nation  of  Indians  in  full  for  all  right,  title,  interest,  and 
claim  which  the  said  nation  had  in  and  to  certain  lands  ceded  by  article 
3  of  the  Semiiiole  treaty  of  18Gt>  (14  Stat.,  755),  open  the  condition  that 
the  said  Indians  should  make  a  complete  release  and  conveyance  to  the 
United  States  of  all  their  said  right,  title,  interest,  and  claim  in  and  to 
the  said  lands.  In  pursuance  of  this  provision  of  law,  the  Seminole 
Nation,  by  its  duly  authorized  delegates,  executed  a  release  and  convey- 
ance, bearing  date  3Iarch  10,  1889,  of  the  land  in  question,  which  was 
duly  approved  and  delivered  as  required  by  the  act. 
'  The  lands  thus  released  and  conveyed,  with  those  ceded  by  the  Creeks 
as  above  described,  form  what  is  known  as  the  **  Oklahoma  country.'' 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  said  Indian  ap- 
propriation act  the  President,  by  a  proclamation  dated  March  23,  ISSl), 
declared  that  the  said  Oklahoma  lands  would  be,  at  and  after  the  hour 
of  noon  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  April  following,  open  to  settlement 
under  the  terras  of  and  subject  to  all  the  conditions,  limitations,  and 
restrictions  contained  in  the  said  act  and  the  laws  of  the  United  Statea 
applie^able  thereto. 

The  Oklahoma  country  having  thus  become  a  part  of  the  public  do- 
main, aud  having  been  opened  to  public  settlement,  the  jurisdiction  of 
tlie  Indian  Office  over  it  has  ceased,  and  it  m  now  under  the  control  of 
the  General  Land  Othce. 

DISPUTED  CITIZENSHIP    IN   THE    CHEUOKEE  NATION,    INDIAN    TEETIT- 

TOHY. 

In  the  last  anmuil  report  of  this  office  the  belief  was  expressed  that 
the  plan  provided  by  the  Department  in  the  determination  of  the  Kes- 
terson  case,  might  be  executed  without  friction,  and  the  question  of 
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•Ueged  intmaiong  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  bj  oertsiiit 


K    .Vk 
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this  chiss  of  claiinmiits  hm^e  btra 
'■h  It.  1?^^,  the  Unioii  IndiM  Agent 
dtrecte^l  by  telegraph  to  takti  fs 
of  them  until  further  orders  fro 

liTotwithstanding  that  the  position  taken  by  t 
subject  is  known  to  the  authorities  of  the  CheroL 
have  been  called  to  the  attention  of  thi^  olBee  wliatftln  Ito  imrd  autha^ 
ties  have  j^ft^^^^^'^^Afi  to  force  the  removal  of  6*^t^«*-  *-*"  tu^.^,^  cJaic 
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^  ng  to  tlie  remold  of  «of 
mtlit 


without  giv  fii  a  fair  com|>enHation  lor  th. 

their  improvr  iiiiin>  at  nn?'tion  under  the  !dw«  o 

In  a  report  of  Juim   7,  f  -so,  tny  predecessor  mj 
menta  full  history  ot  rii  ^ 

the  position  taken  therf<w 

I  tni 
this  loi  _ 
fiietory  alikt5  to  the  dai 


byi 


ID  wmcB  11  arose,  i 
Defmrtment* 
an  early  set 
;  bo  just  aod 
ai  to  the  Ghen>ke«  people. 


mESDHEK,  DELAWABEB,  A 


THK  CHMEOKSB  KATtOH, 


By  an  act  of  OonirrcsR.  ap?>roT  ii  3. 1883  (22  8tnt„  fS2iV  rbs  noi 

of  $300,000  wm  api  be  paid  into  the  tre:  '  ^lu-m- 

kee  Nation,  in  the  1  _  . .  i  tory ,  ont  of  the  fn  t 

prait^ement  of  Cherokee  lands  wt»«t  of  tli«*  Ari 
sum  to  be  cvr.^.n^b^^i  «c  the  Cherokee  te^Udat^- 

Under  t:  the  Cherokee  leiri 

amount  ahtMMi  i^i .,  -?  p^ii^i^pf^.^  ♦,.  ^, 

tion  -dH  were  C  hero  I  I  ixid ;  th  i . 

therein  the  freedmei^  mMsiware^  mni  :>h.i\\  r 

said  freed mt*u,  I)i 


In  order  to  s<*curi^  to  th( 

per  capita  payih 

by  btoodf  an  a*' 

fundH  by  the  a^ 

and   itj  order  t* 

of  the  said  Jreediuen,  I 


that  Ihli 

rtlcsipeiioa 
latloiu 
tees  a 
Qkeet 


d  kShuwnocsJi  an*  eutl&ied  to 


r 


I         UiHiur  \Uv 

r 
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>priftted  by 


the 

U   JVM 


ilit^  fuuncH  of  ail  |iHrsH>n,i  vvn 

'  anil  al8oan>lh 
.  u»iM.  '  in  the  saiil  i!Kini^>,  ..  .*»r-* 

I  liy  tiie  ,  tc>  be  kneiwu  iw  tbw  **  IloH  of  Con- 

uitK,      JM  t'tmnrrntjn  witU  t!io  IjitUt  ixill  bu  is  iiin*cto<l  to 
y  iuid  rei*ort  lu  tlie  DopattriKau  rehuive  to  thi^  L^laim  of 
o  t't»rolIe<l. 
■i^  i&  uuw  on  duty  iu  tliu  ludiau  Territory,  uiidor  bid  appoint* 

FRBKDMEN  IW   THE   CHICKABAW  NATION,  INDIAN  TEBRTrOBT. 


^•*  to  a  tirauglit  cvf  a  blUi 
tioii,  whioli  waH  iub»j 
i^>K    (Senate  Ex.  Doe. 
hill  providi'd  for  thc^  wv 


of  Asiid  laiidjs  to 
urposo^  tho 


Rcf  ■ TvaR  made  in  the  last  Ami^'  ^^  ^' 

for  II  ff  the  fi-eodmen  in  the  1  : 

mitt^^n  lu  ♦  oitj|;rv8H  by  the  DtM 
160^  Fifri«^ih  (/(iri^^^reHH,  iiecoitr 
tnox^'al  oi'  Hnvh  id'  naid  fronli 
01i?oknn}nv  Nvftiott  to  Innds  Vi 
<'  (jwn  ii.^  tbt^  *»OLi 

n  hiv.\  nnd  by 
tl  tur  hoiJ 

tide. 

At*  tlie  nnti»rtunau*  (MiTHlition  ot  tht*«e  poopl*^  ^tiU  t^xit^ts,  tho  «nbject 
will  be  IVirther  cooiddered,  with  tho  view  of  inaturni  ^  snini-  nthor  [daiij 
for  their  relief, 

SALS    OF   IOWA  Ain>  8A0  AITD    FOX  EE8EETAT10N8    IK  EAIfflA0 

N^EBRASEA. 

*    *^      -.. . .  of  t lie  Iowa  !■      '•'  -tion,  although  mado  in  the  iield," 
oved  by  thr  Laud  Offlco,  no  fnrthc^r  jstef)ii  to- 

'■■  itHjni,,  and    nalc  of  t'      '       '     '   \vi^  boeQi 
t  annual  n^port.     Iti  thi^  diiir^^ 

.,..:  ol  a  U' 
y  out  tht 
it.,  oul),  iiud  January*  26, 18^7  (:^| 

aa  .  1889,  to  ii0aia   pro- 1 

tt  ije  said  acts  for  thidrl 

aptanct^  or  rejection.     fcSeptenibor  1*,  1881»j  b<5  submitted  his  re- 
[finont  which  it  aii*"'*"^^  ^^'■**  ^'^  -'  *"^^  <iiinurtl  of  the  liKliaua  tlia , 

of  said  £ictB  of  Ma 
-.-.-^'-r    Th- 
under! I 

opinion  uieIiI    mr^r  I  uuiiiiun  i'OttlG 

lUy  if  thtn'  eonld  be  aHsuriMl  that] 

1  v'hiU 
ble^l 


Itjon  to  ^\\  th» 

5,  and  ,^^'"-"'- 
total 

luct^l  to  take  allotni« 
["laii  *  '  '  be  i>quall>  ii 

1  >t  n»;?ard  tht 

ltc4iuo  puimi' 


UjO 
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OLD  CAMP  M'OAKBY  MILITAET  KE8ERYATION»   KSVADJL 

The  atteutioD  of  tliis  oftice  was  innted  by  the  aiirreyorij^tiertfcl  i 
Nevada  to  the  fact  tbat  certain  Indians  are  located  upon  wclK 
19,  20, 29,  and  30,  T.  4;^  ^^,  R.  20  K,  Mount  Diablo  meridian,  llial  SuU: 
tliat  they  have  occupied  and  cuMvated  these  lands  for  surae  flftwa 
years  j  and  that  they  now  desire  to  secure  the  same  as  bomeii  for  tbeai- 
selves  and  families. 

Upon  inquiry  at  tlie  General  Land  Office,  this  office  asc?ertainiHl  tint 

these  lands  are  embraced  within  the  old  Oamp  MvC -'  v  -  -  ' 

©rvation;  that  they  have  been  surveyed,  and  that  tlr 

regularly  approved  and  accepted  by  the  General  Lanii  umi>j;  lUdi  UiO 

said  military  reservation  was  relinquished  by  the  TV»r   IVy»arlingiI 

March  25, 1871,  and  that  provision  was  made  tor  it**  ' '  *     ' 

act  of  Congress  approved  February  24,  1871  (1*>  St 

no  action  as  yet  has  been  taken  in  the  matter  ^ 

lands  in  question,  to  the  end  that  thoy  may  be  ^i     /  r  lU 

act,  and  one  of  July  5,  1884  (23  Stat.,  103),  for  the  reason  tiiat  m  lUv^ 

are  no  Government  improvements  of  value  thereon  tin*  land^  .i  v -* 

to  be  of  no  more  value  than  ordinary  lands  in  that 

recommendation  has  been  made  for  the  necessary  le^.. 

the  lands  may  be  disposed  of  nuder  the  homestead  ar, 

laws,  a!id  a  saving  thereby  bo  effected  to  the  Treasury  ui  lur  trj^ifi- 

of  appraisement  and  advertisintr  under  existing  laws* 

In  view  of  the  tact  that  the  Indians  referred  to  harr  *  - 
and  cultivated  these  lands,  and  to  the  end  that  they  it 
thereto  as  permanent  homes,  lef^islation  shonhl  be  h.    ' 
allotment  of  the  lauds  in  severalty  to  the  Indians,  in 
tion  of  the  general  allotment  act,  approve  I  Febrnary  S,  1^7  {Zll 
3SS). 

I  shall  take  occasion  to  make  a  special  report  on  Ihts  sabjact 

SAW  JUAN   EITER    SETTLEES— KAYAJO    BKSEfevATIOX,  IfEW  3dmCCn 

A  clause  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  June  29, 1838< 
Stat.,  231),  provides  as  follows: 

Tlie  sum  often  tbouaaud  dolhirs,  or  so  mnch  thereof  aa  m»y  l»<fc  nf*«*«*««9rT.  1«1 
opproprt  Alible  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  t  *  '"l  ^ 

faith,  nL;  lont  in  township  tweDty-nine  uori  x  a^' 

eixtoinj  V. .  ,.  ...  i...c  N«w  Mtjxico  princqml  mericUaii,  ju  ... 

Srior  to  May  tirst.  cigbt4?en  buudrtd  and  eigbty-HiX,  for  r  .ill 

amages  sitiitaiiied  by  reason  €»f  the  jncludion  of  stiid  to. 
Reservation  by  Executive  order  of  April  twenty-fourt  ]  i 
tiiXf  and  fiuch  settlers  tuny  inuko  other  homestead^  yi 
entries  £18  if  they  had  never  mndo  settlements  witliiu  ^-aui  ut\s  ijr.»i]|K^, 

By  direction  of  the  Department  an  investigation  of  the  dnin:«rf i 
tiers  under  this  law  was  made  by  a  special  agent  of  1 1 
W.  Gordon)  in  May  last.     His  report  and  find  in gn,  \ 
were  approved  by  the  Department  September  2,  iS^^  aoU  Unl 
will  be  (Uatiibuted  to  claimants  accordingly* 


BOUNDAEIES  OF  THE  WARM  SPEIKaS  BESERYATIOIf,  01 

The  question  of  the  disputed  location  of  the  tior*^    -^ 
this  reservation,  to  which  refei-ence  was  made  in  li 
port^  was  finally  determined  by  the  Department,  Juij, 
adoption  of  the  line  as  sui'veyed  by  John  A,  ^IcQuina  ii: 
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in^  tbf^  lioe  insisted  upon  by  tUe  Indians  as  being  in  accordance  with 
til**  provisiona  of  their  treaty. 

Directions  li^ve  been  ^ven  for  Hie  survey  of  tUe  weat^rn  boundary 
of  the  reservation. 

TDtBER  OPERATIONS  ON   KE.SERVATIONS  tN  WISC0N8IX. 
• 

Ln  rointe  Agency. — As  indicated  in  the  hi.st  annnal  report,  hill  in- 
Htrfiffinrt'^  ^fT«  given  Agent  Gregory,  October  2U,  1888,  rc]^ardiug'  the 
rtuber  oil  the  reservations  under  his  charge,  siiid  iustruc- 
ni^  the  following  chiui«?e; 

It  iniNt  bo  distinctly  uurlcrstood  that  no  operations  can  be  oominoncod  uutil  you 

'**'' f  ii-.  .1  f  ^'*»  the  ccmtrm5t  hiw  bucn  upprovod  by  tliiii  office,  ad*1  that  no  e«>ntrjiet« 

ftir  tlif^  sale  of  titnbor  upon  IroctA  where  thb  tillotiiKsnts  have  not 
by  the  Pit^ident* 

He  had  previously  (October  22, 1888)  been  instructed  by  telegraph 
an  follows: 

For^unt  to-f1:iy  nil  cootmctA  between  Imli*n»  and  contractor  for  cnttln;:  ttmhcr 
^nir  ortico  or  UMdt*r  yonr  control,  and  svlucb  \\i%\^ 

Yon  timy  porniit  ciiittn^  und»*r  »11  cnutrHrtH  t  i 

'  fr>vod  in  iUxHf  fi»rni,  and  wbirli  huvr  not  in m  mnv  jirr- 

tjo  linibtir  to  bo  rnt  nndcr  any  cron tract  that  huh  not 

-  ,,,  *v«5a. 

On  the  sain©  day  Agent  Gregory  telegraphed  those  having  such  coa^^J 
tracts  as  fallows : 

Too  tAu  go  on  and  compUdo  your  laal  winter  ooiitiiiet«. 

December  3,  I8S8,  the  Detmrtment  modliied  the  then  existing  reguta- 

"^^  '        >  he  salts  of  pine  timber,  and  a  form  of  renewal  of  in* 

if'ts  was  preparud  and  forwarded  to  Agent  Gregory 

:  .>,  InSxSjJi.s  indicated  in  the  hist  annual  report.     [>ercniber| 

i  form  of  new  contract  for  the  sale  of  pine  timber  was  prepared ' 

iftil  loiwardcd  to  Agent  Gregory,  he  l>ciug  again  inntrncted  iis  tbllows: 

LFerntit  t»o  operatiaits  to  ht  commenced  on  any  ttaoi  until  you  rccolvo  notice  of  tbo  ap- 
1  of  a  contrciot  eorering  tbo  nuniv. 

Soon  thereafter  eomjdaint  wa.s  madi^  to  this  office  on  behalf  of  the 
■d  da  liac  Indian8  that  Patrick  Ilyne.-*  and  Andi-ew  Gowan,  having 
d  thtr  previous  Mtm«oii,  but  unapproved  by  this  oHicis 
1  wan  jdleged  had  beon  obtained  by  fraud,  were  then 
ai;  pitiii.ualJonH  to  enter  uiHin   f heir  lands  and  carry  away  their_^ 
witliont   their  eonsi^nt.    8ubs4>qnently,   repeated   infttriictionf 
r  Tiregory  to  prevent  the  <»utting  of  timber,  partictt* 
1  du  Lae  Keiiervation,  and  on  allotments  not  approved! 
Bsidciit* 
20,  18SD,  late  (yommissioner  Oberly  made  a  full  reju)rt  npnu 
i  siibjeei  to  the  Department^  in  which  he  stated  thnt  -  { 


'*  L>e  partition  1 1 

^reeom mended  the  referenc4i  of  the  matter  to  the  Department  of 
with  the  request  tlin*  *'r  proper  tlistrict  attorney  bo  in- 
to eoinmenre  procee'l  tirist  all  parties  who  hail  violated^ 

ir  ■  -    -    '     o[»iiiMHi  oMtie  Atti^niey-General  be  reqne-stiKl 

inight  be  u^ed  to  protect  the  uiterestfi  of  the* 
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aHottces  whOcS4j  timber  had  been  c^* 
elusion,  ho  called  attention  to  the 
ihianciul  ruin^Jtbat  ini^ht  bo  entailed  np 
cuttin^^  nmler  the  impression  th;vr  t!tev  l, 
Agent  Gregor>'-8  authority,  anil  ^  <l  that  1 

certain  the  coutructorM  who  had  l      „     ^    iuij  uh- 
and  to  relieve  them  of  the  ellectij  of  Agti 
by  permittinfT  thom  to  eontiuue  to  cut  Ui* .-.     . 
move  the  timber  which  had  been  already  out  un*: 

January  20,  18S0,  late  Secretary  Vilas  exim 
operations  whieh  had  been  be^jun  in  fuHillraent  • 
proved  allotments*  shouhl  be  i>errnitted  to  bo  n 
approval  of  the  contracts  thereafter,  with  auoh  tn 
an  F  found  th 

^^-  utly  (Fr  14,  1880),  the  Der>i*rrmont 

iuvivsti;;aLion  by  Special  Timber  Af^eut  W.  .\ 
Allen  of  this  office,  into  the  fairness  and  ren 
Btipulated  in  the  contracts,  and  aj;  to  wlnf  n  i    i 
upon  lands  not  allotted  to  Indians,  or  NTlir m 
approved ;  and^  if  so^  the  amount  cut  on  each 
the  cuttiui?  was  done,  the  reasons  or  excuses  .  . 

This  inve«ti^ation  wag  duly  made,  and  as  a  V' 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  pine  timber  on  the  1  •^' 
Eivcr,  and  Lac  du  Flambeau  lieservation^ 
mediate  predecessor  in  April  last.    Full  setllL-^ri 
der  these  contracts,  of  which  the  following  is  a  ♦ 

TabL*  14.— i5^oti»iff^  quantits  of  timber  cut  in  l8Hg-'d0  on  rm^tmHamt 
PoinU  Agency^  WU*,  nfwtir  ^pptitud  aontraeUt  ate. 


•   do  so 
1 1 


Jo 


nnthonnjil  I 
*i  iiccii  att  ^ 


L»ej»u  raa<ie  ca^     j 

BtatiQCiieDt 


BeBflrTAtioni. 


X»»edii  FlambcMra., S4«H«,Ji60 


Ko,  of  teisi, 


Omstnast 
piioo. 


One-btU 

cost 


Lro  Court  d'OreiUes . 


S5,lfi3,03& 


70,701,443 


$37.50(171   (|l,3«l-2? 
CKV  SOZ  63        Til 


neC 


f^  V 


147.  m.U    8.831  iP  I  n^,  K>:i  f  I     57, rr2  C 


The  average  net  price  per  1,000  feet  was  $2.03,  agaiusr 
the  preceding  year*  The  falling  off  in  price  wa^*  '  -  - 
quality  of  much  of  the  timber  was  inferior,  and  .i  « 

from  lands  that  had  been  cut  over  several  time^  ;•: 

Some  13,000,(K»0  feet  of  pine  timber  was  cut  on  :  Ii . 
ervation  by  Messrs,  Ilynes  and  Go  wan,  for  all  of 
tracts  for  the  season  of  1887-'S<S,  which  had  heeu 
but  not  by  this  OfHce.    Said  coutracta  If  lik^o^^i^ 

with  two  or  three  exceptions  were  not  r  .«9  ^|rfilc 

doason  of  l8S.S-^s9.    In  uian>  .44li*  i 

tho3"  acce}»ted*    With  ten  *  .viir* 

timt>er  was  cot  had  neither  been  uiiproviMi  by  Uio  i^ii^ul«3cil,iiar  ^t 
Office. 

March  19,  1881>,  S|>ecial   Agfent  R*  8.  ?  ^aa  dii^eled  W^' 

charfteof  the  La  Fointe  Am,^v,.v    um\  oj^  j^*^  .»,.r^.,^t...,.<r^j 

tpven  him  lookin**  to  tli'  mu  of  tli 

and  the  IndiauB  in  the  luatti  *  v.i  the  timbti.  t*i*u.i  it-^tTvauoo*^ 
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April  8,  1889,  he  reported  that  suit  had  been  coinmenced  iu  the 

TiiitiMi  Stuti '    ^     ^        rt  for  thedistrjcl  of  Minnesota  a«iiin8t  Patricl 
llyiiMM  for  (i.  of  timlHT,  viilutHl  at  d'l3»020.87  ;  that  thodd-| 

tndaut  i  boud  and  rvtuiii  tlie  property,  to  await  Mi« 

iiult  oi  !uit  tbiM  Hction  of  replevin  woubl  Im>  tried  at 

lmit»,  L">  4'  ibe  circuit  court.     He  uIho  n^ported  tliat  8om€ 

»,000  tu  *  ivi^t  of  timber  cut  by  Tlynen  aii<l  Gowan  wfi 

ddded  in  til  wUiclrii  )jad  been  takt^u* 

May  25,  1.^  ,  ft)  the  l.>«^  jt  upon  a  propo.sf tioa , 

■  comprunuse  submitted  by  VV\  A,  Must,  e«q.,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  flyntNg 
which  be  agreed  to  pay  4<2  or  $;J.50  per  tluiusund   for  the  tiuibc 
It,  which  proposition,  al8tated  by  the  Attorn  r:d,  under  datec 

|une  la,  1881>, ha8  been  referred  to  the  Solicitui  o.  ...v  Treasury  far  his^ 
jper  action*     I  have  no  later  inforuiation  upon  the  8ub)<^ct, 
On  the  Bad  Kiver  Kefiervation  no  timber  wa8  cut  except  under  duly 
pproved  contracts,  *  » 

On  the  Lac  Court  d^OreilIe«  Reservation  1,707,070  feet,  valued 
1,798.51,  wa.H  rut  frum  patented  lands,  contniclH  for  which  were  notj 

The  8um  of  $ir,0a(K02  wan  t>;ud  t«i  the  \m% 
11  due.     Five  unllion  >ti\  hinulreil  rviHl  twenty 
il  and  seventy  feet,  valneil  al^l  w»ii 

I f^i,  which  laudB^  however,  bad  1  i^te<l 

litiian.<$,  and  t  itioua  recortled  in  tlie  bnnier*»  buolii*.    No 

for  ilri»  tin  re  •^nbmitled  to  this  Otlir-c.     The  8uni  of 

r,W7-9fi  hai!*  been  paid  to  the  Indiana  who  »electi.Mt  the  lands,  and  the 
im  of  $7,804.33  remains  unpaid*    The  amounts  un{)ai(|  on  the^e  two 
Bias  were  tendered  by  the  contmctors  or  tredpassi«er8  to  Special  Agent 
Gardner,  who  decline*!  to  receive  them. 
Special  report  wiih  made  upon  the  Mubject  July  3|  188!),  and  a  supple- 
itttl  report  Aupust  19,  1889,    The  question  as  to  whetlier  payment 
lU  be  acc€^pted  for  tht»  timber  ao  cut,  or  whether  the  pm-ties  Kh;dl  be 
led  ajjainnt  an  tr»^«pa8seni,  is  now  pending  before  the  f '  U  j 

nrt  Wi^uK  maile  by  Special  A^ent  Iranlner,  June  15,   i 
-  Lac  da  Flambeau  lieservatiou,  fron 
ir  Hof  trespHHo  occurred,  for  which  n»'I  41 

;  beiedi  aiadt^  m  toll.  rt  will  be  ma«l<»  in  ri  :i| 

the  decision  of  \.  i^nt  on  the  Lac  Cuit  si 

is  oommunie^iteil  to  this  ou 
bder  the  date  of  July  21,  1^  ,rnt  Leiihy,  of  the  La   Pointe^ 

iiey,  tj-annmitted  to  this  office  a  petition  from  the  chiefs  and  prii 

Ofthe   r*  *'^    T*iv  ..I'  TfnII  inv      ivl  ipir'  ikofDiifti^ioU   to  «4'n   Ht^^ir  lihii 

id  also ;  ]ity*acrealli>i 

'  their  apjMri  .11  MMi,<^  i^-  -i.ilim-u.     .v,^«:at  Leaihy  maib-  lu*^  irMM.i% 
itements  iii  reference  to  the-ne  rt^quests: 


V  haTv  lejirtioci  thmt 

IJ 

'  I  r  j»  iihjuw  ul  bis 

.   .     CttOUllCt«t«,«|l' 

10  iti«  imlmti  uuk'tM  hit  ooa- 
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Lodging  opemtions  bcijin  in  tbis  rt»ipon  in  S<*pt€mbet,  and  in  ot#T 
the  work  wUU  ii  rcaaonable  ]»rospect  of  sncccst*^  the  nccc^ary  arm 
inttr*»  oporntious  sbonld  not  b«  poMlpuiietl  ImyoDii  tbo  IMb  of   - 
vutriicts  for  the  sale  of  Indian  timber  should  be  fipprovM  prior  to 
Hpiiroved  later  will  not  V»c  nvailaMe  for  next  win!  ';. 

The  Indian  is  pioverbiallj  injprovidt.^t,  th'mki  i    tbo  prc4*t!nt  nod  payjl 

1t^'*  ^       1  to  (be' morrow,     Tbosc  r^^Miding  fv-   -  ..r.  x.  ^ 

]  '^  b»>f  n  carri<Ml  on  for  a  munber  of  \ 

l*  .    n  tbe  proceeds  of  pi iK^imber sold  a 

logging  camps,     Many  of  th«  Indiails,  their  nioQcy  apciit  mi<i  : 
tractors  refused,  find  theoiBt^Jvos  deatittite,  and  their  farailios 
necvssario*  of  life.     Under  this  proHRtire  they  bnd  their  way  t' 
Hfi  elciqiit'oee  tbatwonld  grace  a  bi^jbrr  forum  tliey  urge  npou  tl 

©fbuvHii?  allotnientB  raade  and  contract«^pproved  in  season  foi  iM , 

tionB;  tbcy  say  that  if  the  cutting:  and  Bale  of  timbef  on   th«  rosier v a tn m *  ??*»  f^ 

pt^nded  they  tviII  have  nothiii^j  to  do  next  winter,  and  many  of  theni  ns  i^r  .nfT<f  Ux 

food  and  clothing;  that  several  of  them  ha%^e  secured,  at  great  exv  *  4i«l 

oxen  to  work  in  tbc  wotnls  (hiring  the  winter,  and  th«t  they  wi!!  t>*'  i/»  9tii 

I  these  auiiniils  iinb*sjji  they  are  ungaijed  in  the  work  of  111  .  ;»*#or< 

I  of  the  work  tbc^e  animals  will  be  sold  at  a  fraction  of  •  *^'i4!- 

I  Inp  chiefly  npou  Ibo  work  of  hauling  the  prodoct  of  tht  ..-i  v    , . 

I  they  are  yhipped  by  rail  aod  water  to  distant  part4*,     I  \Ui 

»  correetnew  ot  thcFe  fttatcinenti.     It  in  clear  that  unlesi*  tb' 

taifi  employment  during  the  eoaiing  winter  as  they  have  be»'ij  ik 

years,  many  of  them  must  bo  supported  by  tbo  GoverDment  *>. 

want  of  food. 


Special  report  was  inatle  upon  tbe  sabje^  Augnat  IS,  18W, 
whieh  tlie  foHowiug  draft  of  rules  and  regulations  was  stabmiUcd 

(1)  Any  Indian  hohling  a  patent  for  land,  or  whoee  atlotmftnt  baa  benti 
by  tne  President,  may  «ell   the   ptDO  timber  on  suoh  landi  and  any  r^»{Kio«i(>Li ^t^ 
tractor  may  purch^«!e  the  Rame,  the  price  per  1,000  feet  to  bi"*  luutaiUly  agi«*«!  iif* 

I  to  be  Batisfactory  to  t  ho  United  States  Indian  agent  and  the  ComiiLuidoDof'  i>f  taUm 
Aflairs,  jind  to  be  paid  in  casib. 

(2)  All  cuntrflcta  must  be  properly  fixecntcd,aod.  acjcompanied  by  figo«sil  imi«f^ 
cicot  bond  with  two  or  more  approved  euretlea,  be  filed  with  the  IrtiViuj  ag«Stt 
time  for  their  receipt  in  Ibe  Indian  Office  on  or  before  ^  l 

{'A)  No  operafioriB  of  any  klfid  wiU  ho  allowed  aa  tv  ,•  cxmtxMitt 

is  notiiied  that  the  contract  for  the  sale  of  timber  on  huv  u   nm  i    uii,»   i^^m  tjipfvvfil 
by  the  CommiMsioner  of  lodiati  Alfaira.  • 

(4)  Any  cutting  of  timber  on  lands  not  covered  by  approved  coolracU  will  !•»- 
garded  as  wiUfultrcspaaSi  and  the  ofifender  prosecntM  under  scctios  S3(^  of  tfaiJb' 
vised  Statutes. 

(5)  In  the  final  settlement  under  the  contracts^  no  alloT\ 
vancoii  to  any  Indian,  unlets  ^uch  advances  are  made  wi( 
the  farmer  in  charge  of  the  resorvatiou  to  which  the  Indi  i 

{^)  Incn^ie  the  amount  due  any  Indian  at  the  close  of  \ 
the  Hum  of  $'M\  the  contractor  will  I e* required  to  pay  r 
United  ^taicB  Indian  agent  for  deposit  in  some  national  bi^nk  t< 
dian  to  whom  it  ia  duo,  with  coudilton  that  the  money  i»  to  b* 
chtck  Bigned  by  such  Indian,  and  com;trrsigned  by  the  Unitod 
unless  ^necial  excoplion  be  made  by  the  Indian  Oflice, 


iUjiru  ic-i-,utti^^ 


(7)  All  contracts  must  be  in  form  a«  prcscrilied  by  the  Indian  OflSe^  &imI  jU  f^^^ 
jouB  thereof,  including  that  which  rer{uife»  the  employment  <^f  Ind£«ii  lAlMrii&«f^ 
term©,  whenever  RUitable^  will  be  strictly  enforced, 
(tj)  Approval  of  any  contract  will  be  subject  to  the  foregolni^  ni]e««n4  rcj^wlni^^ 

Ttese  rules  and  regulations  are  designed  to  meet  Hie  views  iiftir 
Senate  Conimitteo  on  Jndiari  Traders,  as  expressed  in  the  followingfi^ 
olution  adopted  August  10,  ItiSS : 

That  no  further  ealca  from  pine  timber  from  anotlrd  lands  KTinnld  h, 
after  rules  and  regnlationa  Bjfcoifically  and  accurat^^T 
terms  and  conditions  of  such  salesi  and  adequately  pi 
jng  the  making  and  the  performance  of  the  contraete,  uud  iu 
money  received  from  eucb  coutract«»  have  been  adopted  by  tb' 
terior  aod  publicly  promulgated. 


In  the  event  of  tbo  approval  of  these  iiiles  aad  rcin^latioo$  bf  1 
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mpeimttuient,  it  is  not  expected  that  nny  very  extennive  operations  will 
^fte  conducted  daring  tbc  coming  season,  as  bnt  littlts  timber  i^  left  on 
^Kbe  allotted  Und^s, 

^m   The  question  of  the  disposition  ot  the  timber  on  the  unallotted  landa 
^%f  thesti  reservations^  as  well  as  the  disposition  of  the  hinds  themselve^i^ 
ifl  an  important  qaestion  t4jat  sbould  he  considered  during  the  cominpf 
Ptjsion  of  Confess,  with  a  view  to  such  legislation  us  may  be  reqnired 
secure  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  Indians, 

The  correspundence  on  lile  and  of  record  in  this  oftiee  upon  the  ftut 
Bct  of  timber  operations  at  the  La  Pointe  Agency^  fi*om  their  comi 
[jcncemont  in  I88I;  to  February  9,  18iSl>,  will  be  found  in  the  report  of 
Ihe  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Traders.     [Senate  Report  Ko.  2710,  Fif- 
tieth CongroKS,  second* session,] 

Green  Bay  Atjcncy, — At  the  time  thelast  annaal  reportof  this  UiUce  was 

ibmitted  to  the  Department  the  honorable  Secrtjtary  had  refused  to  al- 

>w  Indians  to  market  dead  and  down  timber  from  n^servations  the  title  to 

rhich  is  in  the  United  States,  basing  his  action  on  an  opinion  of  the 

arney  General  that  such  logging  was  not  authorized  !>y  existing  law. 

liat  report  it  was  stated  that  the  necessary  steps  would  be  taken  at 

early  <lay  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  so  that 

&gal  authority  inigbt  be  obtained  for  the  marketing  of  this  grade  of 

pmber  from  all  Indian  reservations  estabUsh€Mi  by  law. 

Therefor**,  under  the  date  of  January  7,  1S8D,  a  full  report  was  made 

"  to  the  Department  explaining  the  eirenmsrances  of  the 

.,  their  past  logging  operations,  the    excellent  use  they 

lia*i  hiliierto  made  of  the  proceeds,    their  dependence  on  the  .sale  of 

this  class  of  tindier  for  remunerative  lal»or,  the  x*erishable  miture  of 

this  property,  and  the  great  and  irreparable  injury  rhey  would  sufTer 

bv  iw'in-r  ilenied  the  right  to  continue  this  work.     It  wa^s  al8oexplatne<I 

h  ral  other  tribes  would  suQer  hi  a  similar  manner  if  thiii  right 

K.v^  ^li  .iMMi  to  them,  and  earnest  reeommenflation  wius  made  that  the 

Vhole  snhject  be  laid  before  Congress  with  the  liope  that  early  and 

Hivoral>le  action  would  be  taken, 

■  Upon  the  urgent  re|>resentation8  made  by  the  Secretary  In  his  annnal 
p-  irid  in  compliance  with  Jh  irst,  Cou  isMcd  the  fob 

p  ct.  which  was  approTcd  :  v  1(S,  18.^  it*,  673): 

I  JJr  Senate  ami  House  of  Keprettntittirvs  0/  the  Unileti  ^Statf$  a/  Ametim 

^^gi  ',  Thill  th*?  I*rt»Hi<leni  of  Uio  riilrnl  Sfiitrn  ninv  from  yrar  to  > 

f^BU  '«,  utitltT  tiuch  rci^uiiitionFi  ttn  ho  tn  ^1 

^Hll  111 

^■^:  >U 

^^^■in^  f^.-t.,- J,  1 

^^^M^t  tr)tO!»e  of  iu  f^Ifi  iiuilcr  thtt  act,  tUon  m  Umt.  vikMo  ftucli 

^^■pnrsuauce  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  oilke.  nmlc^r  date  of  Feb- 
^^B  23|  1880,  recommended  to  the  I>epartment  that  the  Tresident  bo 
^^Kftteil  to  grant  the  5Ienomonees  the  privilege  of  marketing  (heir 
^^■gimber,  and  exiiluined  that  the  Indians  had  never  been  accused  of 
^^^^^K  girdling,  or  otherwise  injuring  the  timlHT  on  their  reservations 
^^^Bf^'  idg  of  it  as  dead  timluMN  JtniP' 

^^H^n  r<  y  would  do  so,  ns  they  know  \  v 

^^E^  t^  Uiluable  than  deail  timber,  and  they  belivvi>  rliat  at  no 

^^K^<  day  ffjev  wtll  leaji  the  benetU  of  the  srde  of  all  th*?  timber 

^HH|^k^y  own;  1,  moreover,  il  sneh  1  part  was 

HHHPReonld  I  n ally  t>revent(*d  liy  pf  i^'  regala- 

Mom  under  which  alone  tbey  would  be  allowed  to  engage  iu  ioggiug. 
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In  corapHance  with  this  recorameDdatiotJ,  H 
\ot  March  2  and  8^  1880,  ^rautiHl  the  ueceMsarv 
nee^  to  market  their  dead  aud  down  tiriilKT  i 
tiouR,  vi35.: 

(I)  That  ciicli  Monomoiioe  who  iMi(j;;ag<?d  iu  the  work   t*. 
down  tlmh^r  on  their  roflt^rvation  dniitig  thv  current*  y«^at 

(V  *  li«  ullowcdio  lo^wbo  ba<*chi]dn?uof  m^tiool  njfw  not 

J*  n.';i f^i'*  ill  f  nil.'  Afvoh  yt'ttr,  units'*,  in  the  n|H!Mtm  .>!  t  ii*: 

[  n»aHnn  l">  which  uro  sufficient  to  * 

tliLa  reaij  ,  <  vorr  iTiilhn  on  the  r» - 

hnttineHM. 


i4  at 


wn  by 


j]  ei]E)tkiTll. 


the  ii^-enl  In  hi" 


iroul  thu  <i^ei!<*y  «*^* 

«  hQ  ap perm rtMl  by  jul; 

oni  the  procee^H  of  thf>  Io>{s,  Inr  sn 
i>?*o  duty  it  will  be  to  ^o  iiito  rht*  v 


10439  BUjUfte** 


be  kIio 

(3)  Av 
each  can 
ib  avi»ihii 
(  reason a M 

tiiilly  ne* '  iii>?*o  duty  it  will  be  to  ^o  into  rht*  v  !os^crrC and i»> 

ppriuhMid  iHKl  duvet  their  labon^tto  the  end  ■  'b«?r  niAf  W 

cat,  and  that  uo  live  tr^i^s  art>  dainuged  in  hem  toiLi^ 

thar  ''       ^        ho  marketed  nnd«r  the  proviai<ui.n  in  lu^-  a-  i.  uj  «jim  wtjuh 

(4  of  the  cost  of  scaling  to  bo  paid  for  by  tho  loggr^ri^  and  one-half  Vf  lli 

pare!  lo  lojjs, 

(5)  The  iog^s  shall  be  out  and  banked  or  otherwise  m  «al»ali[ael 
place  or  phv-'f'H  fTjt^lfTi  such  nmniier  aa  tli<»  niir'nt  vbaH  *                            -^?  V«otidtl 

,  Bnction  to  Ihr  Mldc.r  in  auch  h^i  ^*f  d* 

pPTTitonal  dinn  I  «p:ent,  forcas  iDtr> 

I  tion  in  ii**w»|»;i)i- J  A  .4L  iuo  ^»ltice  where  tiii   ij^i.ai  jiutiu.-irn   i^*.  ,  aiti  «Ub 

ItreKt  oalcnhit4'\t  to  i^ivo  nolioe ;  ako  by  aach  other  tucau^s  a/t  8h;i  :re«Xe«l  pi^ 

licity. 

(6)  No  nale  of  the  logs  to  be  TAlid,  tin  til  Approved  by  the  Cotumiastoiasr  of  ftidlii 
Afi'aim. 

(7)  Ten  per  cunt,  of  the  |fiu  ids  derived  from  the  wil  iogi  loftli 
th<^  i>tttiiii{ia|drii|  or  poor  fund  i^e,  fi^iin  which  the  obi  I  oihifW^ 
lietfdesi  are  6*up ported  and  thit               ^  i.^r.;,.  ,i 

(>^)  All  expiMiHea,  flfiehas  adveri  ^o  Odfltof  a^iB 

'  And  ten  per  cent,  of  the  j^rosa  pro<  or  fMior  Hn^w 

he  llrst  deducted,  and  the  UHt  proceeds  leuixtiiiiuj^,  l^iil  trf  M 

agent  to  the  individuals  or  companies  of  the  tribe  iu  <  >  ih^atik^ 

the  loga  hanked  by  e&ch. 

Unfortunately  this  authoritv  was  received  too  late  in  thf  ^iOiUoii  for 
any  logging  to  be  done  thereunder ;  bnt  the  Menr- 
gether  idle  during  the  winter,  for,  under  the  de< 
the  subject,  they  are  entitled  to  clear  land  on  thi 
pose.s  of  cultivation.    They  acconiingly  turned  ti-,  ..    .*,.... ..,..x  ...  ^.. 

work,  and  when  spring  opened  they  had  ou  the  t>aukii  of  the  OooctUi  iod 
Wolf  Rivers  over  eighteen  million  feet  ready  for  »alt»* 

As  this  had  been  growing  tind>er  when  cut,  the  mauuer  of  it9Hif«  wn 
not  necessarily  governed  by  theregnlatiousprescr  *     '  *       *     "       '    ' 
in  regard  to  dead  and  down  timber.    Therefore, 
prices  and  a  more  Batisfaetory  sale  could  be  secured 

[aealed  bids  to  be  accompanied  by  certified  checks  *  

le  of  sale  was  adopted,  very  fair  prices  were  obtaiutMl^  titid  U*e 
us  were  well  pleased  with  the  result. 
The  season's  work  netted  the  Indians  more  Lhau  nfi 

ttxpeusea  had  been  paid,  and  after  10  per  centum  of 
(over  $15,(KK»)  had  been  deposited  in  the  United  Slater  Trensury  lAi 
credit  of  their  stum  page  or  poor  fund. 
At  the  outset  very  clear  and  imperatfve  instmctiuu^  wt^re  jjivdi  1 

.agent  to  see  that  the  law  waa  not  evaded,  and  tlu^*  ••  •*  ■  '  ''^ftfl 

|be  thus  cleared  without  a  bona  fide  intention  of 
Bnt  fears  were  entertained  by  this  oflice  that  ruurtw.r   rai-^  i;:ijb«:ri 
beeu  cut  thau  was  a/GlwaXVs  ue^iA^ftsary  to  clear  land  for  caiUf^adoBj  i 
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ftforc  ft  ijieclal  In«lian  af?ent  was  *V 


Ml  to  tho  rese 


((I  tlip  iKvrmi  ir 

ituin«  U>  Hclt  their  Kurplits  tiinb«*r ;  thatfhi^ir  lient  laiu^  uutrecl  nlin 

1  that  \h  lit  forcultiViltit^n.  is  sllir  nr  ^its  ln'iti  iirif  il  M"  \  t;i!r!\  .  rnv    r**( 

Itli  ttmt)or;  tliut  tbey  h  Ui 

1*'^  <--•  •  '•M3riviltl.Hl,.s .- .^.  ^-  0 

r  4I\'<1  from  Ik  -,  ;m(l  pi  e 

allowed  to  coiitiiuie  this  work  until  they  should  havei^leurtd  oftiin- 
r  a**  tnuch  of  tliie  amble  land  a«  they  can  cidtivrtt<5. 
All  rcfiorts  imree  that  the   Imliant!!  make  lally  si^  lf?'>^«l  «»»  of  tUo 

>  ^vhiterM>rnnninity*  "tJ 

:oater  part  ol   whiM 
*jek,  «oeu^,  and 
fit,  and  orcrtion  . 
with  their  nM|Ue8t,  the    President,  under 
anthorized  the  >ionotnt>iie43«  to  bank,  u  ^    d^ 

Jid  <h)vvn  linilHT  tiurinf:?  the  eomirii:  .seaaon. 

Till  Oni'ui-  fmlintiK,  who  are  under  the  care  of  the  «ttmo  n^i^noy  m, 
.  have  a«ked  to  bo  allowed  to  niarket  deiwl  and  do^ 
.1  reservation  thin  winter,  bul  thea|:;enta<!vi---  .»^.'i;i.^^ 
for  Beveral  rea«onH,  the  prinmiml  reason  being:  tliat  it  i  i- 

i  Itii^  Work  now  in  progress  of  allotting  to  thuJi  tlleir  laud  m  ^u^^•liiliy, ' 
Very  renpectfully,  your  obedient  servants 

1\  J,  MOBSAN. 

Commmumef* 
The  Secret ABY  of  Tim  Inteeiob. 


of  tlieir  h)j^8U8  V 
It.'  ?i>lie8  lliey  expe 

of  wu2:on«,  h;i 
_  iu  the  JTpnir,  ini. 
In  co!i 
fujber 


iVPPlBMESTAL  HEPOHr  ON  INPJAN  BDUCJTWN. 

Dkiuui^mknt  of  the  iNTKnton. 

Offiok  fiF  Indian  ns, 

BIB:  I  reitpectfiilly  Hubmit  herewith  a  8upi>lemont  to  the  foi\»goiin 

'     n  whleh  I  have  otuUned  a  plan  for  Indian  education-     Wh^ 

liir  annual  reptirt  of  thLsoiriee  wa»  Hubndtted,  1  hiid  not  nt  tnitifi 

ie  tiiiia  ne<v.'^«ary  i'ot  f"  "    a  plan 

{»nt  it  lit  rh:iT  time,  -it\  if^  8Ul  >,j 


\\ 


TbeBSCBETARY  OF  TUB  iTrTEBlOB. 
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T*  J.  MOBOAH. 

dmmUm 


A  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  FOE  INDIAKS. 

OKKKBAt    FBmCIFLBS. 

Tbe  Anterfean  Indians,  not  induiling  t ho  Ko^caltetl  Indiana  of  Alafiki] 
itupposetl  to  nund)cr  about.  1^50,000^  anfi  to  have  a  nrhool  population 
to  itijitut^ti  yt^ani)  of  perUaps  &U,000.    If  wo  excitide  the  five  cii " 
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tribes  wbich  provide  fnr  the  education  ot  their  own  cbiMivn  ai 
IsGw  York  liuliansj  wlio  are  provided  for  by  that  State. 
Indians  of  scbool  age  to  be  educated  by  the  Governmei*. 
ceed  36,(MK»,  of  wbotii  15,000  were  enrolled  in  schools  last  year,  lea^ 
but  ifl,000  to  be  provided*  with  school  piivilegea. 

These  people  are  separated  into  numerous  rribce,  and  differ 
widely  in  tlieir^lan^uage,  i*eligion,  native  charaeterigtics,  and  modc^i 
life.     Some  are  very  ignorout  and  degraded,  living   an   itu1nk*iri 
brutish  sort  of  life,  while  others  have  attained  to  a  high  • 
ization,  i^icarcely  inferior  to  that  of  their  white  niegbbv  t; 

eralizations  regarding  these  people  must,  therefore,  be  ci.uiiitit' 
applicaVile  to  any  piirtieular  tribe  with  such  modifications  as  if  <  i 
place  in  the  scale  of  civilization  warrants.    It  is  certJiinly  ' 
that  as  a  mass  the  Indians  are  far  below  the  whites  of  t  i 

their  general  intelligence  and  mode  of  living,    Tliey  i*DJay  very  feT 
the  comforts,  and  almost  none  of  the  luxuries,  which  are  this  uride 
boast  of  their  more  fortunate  neighbors. 

When  we  speak  of  the  education  of  the  Indians,  we  m^^'^  ^^-^^ ' 
prehensive  system  of  training  and  instruction  which  wil 
into  American  citizens,  put  within  their  reach  the  blessiu-s  \^  t 
rest  of  us  enjoy, and  enable  them  to  compete sucA.'essfuHy  with  r 
man  on  his  own  ground  and  with  his  own  methods,     Edti 
the  medium  through  which  the  rising  generation  of  In« 
brought  into  fraternal  and  harmonious  relationship  with  ;Jt*:ir 
fellow-citizens,  and  with  them  enjoy  the  sweets  of  roflried  hot&e^ 
delight  of  social  intercourse,  the  emoluments  of  .md  tradis 

the  advantages  of  travel,  together  with  the  pie.  i^imrinm 

literature,  science,  and  philosophy ,  and  the  solace  and  stixuulcus  affonM 
by  a  true  religion. 

That  such  a  great  revolution  for  these  peoplt^  is  possibtii  is  b«ccu^ 
more  and  more  evident  to  those  who  have  watched  ^mMi   .r*  jo 
Interest  the  work  which,  notwithstanding  ail  its  h  r^ 

couragements,  has  been   accom]dished   for  them  Cr 
years.     It  is  no  longer  doubtful  that,  under  a  wise  s\ 
carefully  administered,  the  condition  of  this  whole  pru^ic  can  i^vmu- 
cally  improved  in  a  single  generation. 

Under  the  peculiar  relations  which  the  Indians  an       ' 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  the  responsibility   : 
I  rests  primarily  and  almost  wholly  upon  the  nation. 
P  sibility,  which  has  now  been  practically  assumed  hy 
must  be  borne  by  it  alone.    It  can  not  safely  or  1 
it  or  delegate  it  to  any  other  party.    The  task  Is 
herculean  one.    The  entire  Indian  school  popnlai 
lihode  If^laud.    The  Government  of  the  United  -      ... 
richest  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  an  overtlowing^  Tr 
its  command  unlimited  means,  and  can  undertake  tind 
work  without  feeling  it  to  be  in  any  degree  a  burden. 
imperfect  in  if^  details^  and  needing  to  be  modiQed  anti  niii»n 
many  particulars,  the  ]>resent  system  of  schools  is  capabU%  cind 
•direction,  of  accomplishing  all  th.it  can  be  desired. 

In  order  that  the  Government  shall  he  able  to  ^ecore  tlie  be«t 
in  tlie  education  of  the  Indians,  certain  things  aine  deairable,  im 
mijrht  say  necessary,  viz: 

First.  Ample  provision  should  be  made  at 
commodatiou  of  the  entire  mass  of  Indian  sc 
To  resist  sacce^sfnUy  and  overcome  the  tremouduub  downwtini  |>i 
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'  inlierited  prejndico  and  the  stubborn  conservatism  of  centuriea,  notb- 
ig  leHS  than  universal  education  should  be  attempted* 
Second.  Whatever  steps  are  necessary  should  bo  taken  to  place  these 
bildren  under  proper  educational  intluencea.  If,  nndor  any  elrcuiu- 
tanceft,  compulsory  education  is  justifiable,  it  certainly  is  in  thif^  aise. 
^  lucation,  in  the  broad  mnm  in  whicli  it  ia  here  used,  is  the  Indian's  | 
lly  flalvation.  With  it  they  will  become  honorable,  useful,  happy  citi* 
WIS  of  a  great  republic,  sharing  on  equal  terms  in  all  its  blessings, 
Tithout  it  they  are  doomed  either  to  destruction  or  to  hopeless  degra- 
ition. 

Third.  The  work  of  Indian  education  should  be  completely  eystem- 

fiti/.ed.    The  cam])  schools^  agency  boanlini:^  schools,  and  the  great  in- 

rial  .schools  should  be  related  to  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  con- 

i\  and  complete  whole.    So  far  as  possible  there  should  be  a  uni- 

course  of  study,  similar  methods  of  instruction,  the  same  tcxt- 

^,  and  a  carefully  organized  aud  well-understood  system  of  indus- 

triai  trainin^^ 

Fourth.  The  system  should  be  conformed,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  the 

Dmmon*^chool  system  now  universally  udopted  in  all  the  States.    It 

liould   bo  non-partisan,  non -sectarian.    The   teacher«  aud   employes 

kould  be  appointed  only  after  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  into  their  quali- 

itions  for  their  work.    They  should  have  a  stable  tenure  of  oflice, 

ing  removed  only  for  cause.     They  should  receive  for  their  service 

oorrespondiug  to  those  paid  for  similar  service  in  the  publio 

They  should  be  carefully  inspected  aud  supervised  by  a  suffl* 

;  number  of  properly  tjualitied  superintendents. 

While,  for  the  present,  special  stress  should  be  laid  U]ion  that 
Eld  of  i I  I  training  which  wilt  tit  the  Indians  to  earn  an  honest  i 

v^  ill  ;  us  occu[)ations  which  may  be  open  to  them,  ample  pro-  | 

»uld  hIho  be  made  for  that  genera)  literary  culture  which  tbe  J 
I  «^  of  the  whit^  race  has  shown  to  be  the  very  essence  of  edaca* 
m,    Ivspecial  attention  sliould  be  directed  toward  giving  them  a  ready 
p^paand  of  the  English  language.    To  this  end.  onl^^  English  should 
■plowed  to  be  spoken,  and  only  English-speaking  teacaerA  ahoald 
Ktaiployed  in  schools  supportt^d  wholly  or  iu  part  by  the  Govomraent. 
filxtb.  The  scheme  shcmld  make  ample  provisions  for  the  higher  eda*  | 
tiou  of  the  few  who  are  endowed  with  special  capacity  or  ambitioQ, 
id  are  destined  to  leadership.    There  is  an  imperative  necessity  for 
lSi  if  the  Indians  are  to  be  assimilated  into  the  national  life* 
Bc>enth.  That  which  is  fundamental  in  all  this  is  the  recognition  of 
Bpniplete  manhood  of  the  Indians,  their  individuality,  their  right 
^Prpc^^gnized  RH  citizens  of  the  United  States,  witii  the  same  rightii  | 
V]  1  we  accord  to  any  other  class  of  people.    They 

Bii  o  for  themselves  homes  wherever  they  will.    The  i 

^buium system  i»  an  anachronism  which  has  no  place  in  our  modern  I 
^■Btiou*  The  Indian  youth  should  be  instructed  in  their  rightSi 
^■eges^and  iluties  as  Amerlcau  citizens;  should  be  taught  to  love 
IKinericau  Hag;  should  be  Imbued  with  a  genuine  patriotism,  and 
|ile  to  feel  that  tlie  United  States,  and  not  some  paltry  reservation,  i« 
bIt  bumc*  Thos(i  charged  with  their  education  should  constantly 
twB  to  awaken  in  them  a  sense  of  independeDce,  self  rellancei  and 
ib|0p^t. 

^■htlh  Those  edneated  in  the   large  indusUiat  boarding-achools  ] 
^Mut  be  returned  to  the  camps  against  their  will,  but  should  be  J 
^^^Bllowrd,  but  encouraged  to  chm}se  their  own  vocations,  and  1 
pIStHTTtir  ili«5  prij^es  ot  life  wherever  ihe  opportnnities  are  moat  £avoF- 
Ab  S\) U 
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alile.    Edncatlon  dhotild  seek  the  disintegmtion  nt  th^ 

tbiir  uition.    They  should  be  edacateti,  r 

An  It  In  short,  the  public  school  ^bonhl 

BO  i^ucH^e^^ullj  doing  for  all  the  other  racea  lu  t  bits  euau^^ 

thetu. 

Ninth.  Tbe  work  of  education  shoahlbe^n  with  tbero 
young  and  suaceptihle,  and  should  continue unril  h:i!»itK 
Invi*  ol  learning  have  taken  the  place  r*f  h 
One  of  the  chief  defects  which  haveheretofQit  .  . 
made  fur  their  education  has  been  the  fjitlure  to  i 
80  that  th^y  might  compete  snccessfuUy  with  the  ^  , , 
enjoyed  the  f  11  r  greater  advaDtii.g6e  of  our  own  «y.- 
Higher  education  in  even  more  easential  to  them  tiiaii 
children. 

Tenth.  Special  paiiia  should  bo  taken  to  bring  togell! 
boardinf^' schools  members  of  as  many  different  rrH^es 
order  to  destroy  the  tnbal  antagonism  and  to  ^^^ 
ing  of  common  i3rotherliood  aud  mutual  respect. 
they  shouUi  be  admitted  on  terras  of  eciuality  iniu  i 
where,  by  daily  contact  with  white  children,  they  rn 
them  and  become  respected  in  turn.    Indeexl,  it  i«  rv 
that  at  no  distant  day,  when  the  Indians  shall  have  ,^.. 
lands  in  severalty  aud  have  become  American  citizens,  r 
to  be  any  necessity  for  Indian  schools  maintaiuefl  by  ih 
The  Indians,  where  it  is  impraeticable  for  them  to  uxiite  * 
neighbors,  will  maintain  their  own  schools. 

Eleventh,  Co-education  of  the  sexes  is  the  surest 
way  in  which  the  Indian  women  can  be  lifted  oat 
servility  and  degradation  which  most  of  them  now  ixn 
where  their  husbands  and  the  men  generally  wir 
fiaine  gallantry  and  respect  which  is  accorded  to  tli 
sisters. 

Twelfth.  The  happy  i^esults  already  achieveil  at  Carlfi^lt^ 
and  elsewhere,  by  the  so-callexi  *' outing  system,''  will 
placiog  Indian  pupils  in  white  familes  where  they  are  f 
nary  routine  of  honsekeeping,  farming,  etc.,  and  ar» 
mate  relationship  with  the  highest  type  of  American 
the  wisdom  of  a  large  extension  of  the  system.     B 
acquire  habit.'s  of  industry,  a  practical  acquaiuLnv- 
a  sense  of  independence,  enthusiasm  for  home,  a 
to  earn  their  own  living.     This  system  has  in  it 
potency"  of  their  complete  emancipation. 

Thirteenth,  Of  course,  it  is  to  be  understood  tl 
of  the  work  here  outlined  as  belonging  to  tin 
education  and  civilization  of  the  Indians,  tl 
influence  of  the  home,  the  Sabbath-school, 
institutions  <»f  learning.    There  will  be  urgent  n* 
siomiry  work  aud  liberal  expenditure  of  money 
uals  and  religious  organizations  in  behalf  n' 
schools  and  colleges  have  already  been  est 
sionary  ze^il,  and  others  will  doubtless  follow,     i 
the  [uiblic  schools  is  supplemented  in  the  States 
so  will  the  work  of  Indian  education  by  the  i]  b 

mente<l  by  the  same  agencies.    There  need  be  i 
fetimly  rivalry.     The  Indiana,  like  any  other  el; 

^  to  patronize  those  seboola  which  they  beUe%  e  m?  \^  oc^i 

I  their  purpose. 
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f       Thi^re  are  at  prew^iit  three  general  cladifea  or  kind*  of  Gorornmeiit 
rhe  M>cii11e(l  iuUiistritil  tminiufjHeljool,  tlj«rc'.serviitioTi  buard- 
,  im*\  thf  camp  or  <lay  KchijuL    TbiTo  id  for  tiiej^e  .sclioolg  uo 
Hirm*  iiC  titiniy,  uo  ord*^r  of  exerciser.    The  teuctierH  do  as 
ilul  in  the  flay«of  the  judjjea— *'each  one  that  which  «oems 
111  1118  own  t>.vc*i^/'    The  achooln  sustain  no  neceanary  relation  to 
other.    Tht*rtii  18  no  Bystem  of  promotion, or  of  transfer  from  one 
I  to  another    One  of  the  most  ohviou«  neetlHof  the  hour  is  to  mark 
I     0..1  .  iearly  the  work  of  the  schools  and  to  bring  the  different  grades 
I    iuU\  ur^'tuiic  rohitjon.ship. 

I  AH^niiiih;'  that  Uie  (it)veniment  should  furnish  to  the  Indian  children, 
I  who  look  dirr<aly  to  it  for  |)re[>aratiou  for  oiti/eunhip,  an  education  equiv- 
HMleut  to  t !  '  1  hy  the  neveral  SUiten  for  tliei^hildren  under  their 

B^r«^«  tin-  tvatly  Kiin[>lilied.    The  hi|fh  Hchool  is  now  almost 

I  ii8  an  rs«<*ritiul  part  of  the  «iommon. school flystem. 

u*  in  the  United  Btaten  alMUit  l,l*(M)  of  them,  with 

ui   +:io,000,    TIjese  ^*  peofile'H  rollc*^'es*'  are  ton ud  every • 

les  townj*,   viUapre**,  and  country  places  from  Maine  to 

■  nidii  iiini  iitljer  nt?w  Htates  rival  Ma?*HiM!hn8ett«  and  other 

•  t  e,i»nHiiunitic8  in  tite  mnnilieenee  of  tlieir  provinion  for 

n)\  tniucHlion  of  their  youth.    A  high-school  edncarioa  at  pub- 

"  's  now  oltV^red  to  the  ^reat  mans  of  youth  of  «*vi*rv  vhcaa  and 

rpt  the  Indinn.     The  foi>3igner  htis  the  Hame  pnviU'ge  aa 

*  and  14}  tlie  manor  born*^    The  poor  man^s  ebild  ban  an 

with  the  eliildren  of  the  rich*    Even  the  negriK'^  of  the 

<^  ir<*e  entranen  to  these  benefieent  iiiHtitutionH.    The  Gov* 

for  \{H  own   pmte<'tion   an<l   for  the  .sake  of  \tA  own   honor^ 

r   to  \\n)  Indian  li- \:sHntl  j^jrl«  a  fair  opi^i 

fs  w«'ll  to*  eiti/A'UKJiip  and  Mu»  Htru|4gle  for 

^*  average  boys  and  girls  of  the  other  raiA^i!^  wiUi  wlium 


k 


lie 

III! 


to 


liiiit  i(it* 


it  ^bouhi  aim  to  ilo  four  tilings: 
1 1  !itii  7  I  n  alt  udueation  i*^  the  tlevelopuient  of  character, 
>d  and   wouuuihood.     To  tbis  end  tbe  whole 
.*   be  ftirrly  ^aturatetl  with  mond  i*1'"«   ^'twot 
:  Im  rights  of  others;  love  of  truth  ftn 
,  (Tbilantliropy,  and  pHtriotism.     Self-i  v 
liiml  virtues,  and  are  indiHt>en«»uble  for  tl 
v^  of  freedom  and  tbe  diseliarge  of  tbe  «i 
The  hidinn  bl^h  scbooh  JHbould  be  8ri 
\m  of  thorn*  noble  traitjs  of  chunieler  w 
;Mid  are  *ihared  by  the  red  childniu  of  tl: 
,*s  i»y  thi*  children  of  tbe  white  man. 
ATj'»rorr  jMf'jif   tifti   of  the  fji^::b  Hchool  in  topnf  fhe  HtnT!i»nt 

«  he  lives,     I 

lis  own  powr'   ,  I 

<*t.     ile  has  use  for  an  actpiuintance  witb  tUeete* 

Ml    liistfuv.  lir<iealiire»  matbematic^*  civics,  and  a 

us  04>nies  from  rhetoric,  iogie,  and 

dizinj^  intluence  of  tbi*  hi^h 

Mt  iji^  tritial  proviuciaUsm,  brings 

'  with  alt  that  is  good  in  societY  ^^^ 


,ii^  vu'l 
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in  liJdtory,  and  awakens  aspirations  after  a  full  participation  ia  tbebeat 

fruits  of  modern  civilization. 

The  hi^b  school  should  lift  the  Indian  stndents  on  to  bo  high  a  plana 
of  thought  and  aspiration  as  to  render  tho  life  of  the  eatnp  intolerable 
to  tbern.  If  they  return  to  the  reservations,  it  should  be  to  carve  ont 
for  themselves  a  home,  and  to  lead  their  frii*nds  and  neighbors  to  a  bet- 
ter mode  of  living.  Their  trainini^  should  bo  so  thorough,  and  their 
characters  so  formed,  that  they  will  not  be  dragged  down  by  the  hea- 
thenish life  of  the  camp.  The  Indian  hip^h  school  rightly  conducted  will 
be  a  f^ateway  ont  from  the  desolation  of  the  reservation  into  assimila- 
tion with  our  national  life-  It  should  awaken  the  aspiration  for  a  home 
among  civilized  people,  and  ofter  such  an  equipment  as  will  make  the 
desire  prophetic  of  fulfillment* 

Third.  The  high  school,  which  standing  at  the  apex  of  the  common^ 
school  system  and  offering  all  that  the  mass  of  youth  of  any  class  can 
receive,  otfers  to  the  few  ambitious  and  aspiring  a  preparation  for  uni* 
veraity  culture*    The  high  school,  even  in  some  of  the  nev. .  ^ 

prepares  for  college  those  who  have  special  aptitudes  and  In  i* 

tion. 

Several  Indian  boys  have  alreaily  pursued  a  college  course  and  others 
are  in  course  <>f  preparation.  There  is  an  urgent  need  among  them  for 
a  class  of  leaders  of  thought,  lawyers,  physicians,  preachers,  teacben, 
editors,  statesnnin,  and  men  of  letters.  Very'  few^  Indian  boys  and  girii^ 
perhaps,  will  desire  a  college  education,  but  those  few  will  be  *^f  hk. 
mense  advantage  to  their  fellows.  There  is  in  the  Indian  the  sai 
versity  of  endowment  and  the  same  high  order  of  talent  thar  +^' 
races  possess,  and  it  waits  only  the  touch  of  culture  and  thi  i; 

opportutnty  for  exercise  to  manifest  itself.     Properly  edur  ♦? 

Indians  will  constitute  a  valuable  and  worthy  element  in  our  i- 

itan  nationality*    The  Indian  high  school  should  offer  an  o]) 
for  the  few  to  rise  to  any  station  for  which  nature-  has  endov 
and  should  remove  the  reproach  of  injustice  in  withholdiug  Irani  Um 
Indian  what  is  so  freely  oll'ered  to  all  others. 

Fourth.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  surroundings  of  the  mass  of  Indian 
children,  they  are  homeless  and  are  ignorant  of  those  simplestarta  tbtt 
make  home  possible.  Accordingly  the  Indian  high  school  mast  be  l 
boarding  and  industrial  school,  where  the  students  can  be  trained  in 
the  homely  duties  and  become  inured  to  that  toil  w  hich  is  the  basis  of 
health,  happiness,  and  prosi>erity.  It  should  give>»spectal  promineace^ 
as  ia  now  done  in  the  best  industrial  schools  for  white  youth,  to  iDstiuc- 
tion  in  the  structure,  care,  and  use  of  machinery.  Without  machineiy 
the  Indians  will  be  hopeless  and  helpless  in  the  industrial  compeciUoa 
of  modern  life. 

The  pupils  should  also  be  initiated  into  the  laws  of  the  great  natiml 
forces,  heat,  electricity,  etc.,  in  their  application  to  the  artfi  and  apfiU* 
ances  of  civilized  life. 

The  course  of  study  should  extend  over  a  period  of  f"  -  :*,  in  order 

that  there  may  be  time  for  the  industrial  work,  and  -  idty  for  A 

review  of  the  common  branches,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  gtH>gr3iphjr. 
Special  stress  should  be  laid  upon  thoroughness  of  work,  ho  that  lh« 
students  may  not  be  at  a  disadvantage  when  thrown  into  com|)«titiofl 
with  studente  of  like  grade  in  similar  schools  for  other  childi'iin. 

The  plant  for  each  institution  should  include  necessary  liuUdings  tot 
dormitories,  school  rooms,  laboratories,  shops,  hospital,  gymni%siQm,ete.. 
with  needed  aiii>aratus  and  library,  and  an  ample  i|uantitv  of  gooo 
iarming  laud,  with  the  necessary  baildlngS|  stock,  and  maoltuutf} . 
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Tbe  sctiool8  abould  bo  located  in  the  midst  of  a  farming  commtinity, 
remote  from  reservations,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  railroada  and  some 
tliriving  village  or  city.  The  stndenta  would  thu»  Im  free  ft  oni  the  great 
downpnll  of  the  camp,  and  be  able  to  min;jflo  with  the  civilized  people 
that  surround  them,  and  to  participate  in  their  civilization* 

The  teachers  fihonld  be  selected  with  special  reference  to  their  adap' 
tation  to  the  work,  should  receive  a  compensation  equivalent  to  that 
paid  for  like  service  in  white  schools  of  same  grade,  and  should  have 
ft  stable  tenure  of  office* 

The  number  of  these  acboolii  that  will  be  nltimately  required  can  not 
be  determined  accuratA*ly  without  more  experience.  The  number  of 
pupils  who  can  be  profitably  educated  in  high  schools  is  not  large,  but 
i$  i:rowin;r  larger  year  by  year.  It  ma^'  be  best  for  the  present  to 
develop  a  iiigh  school  departmeut  in  soy  three  schools.  Those  at  Car- 
lisle, Fa.,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  and  Ohemaw^a  (near  Salem),  Oregon,  can 
readily  do  so.  Indeed,  high-school  classes  have  already  been  fonne<l 
and  are  now  at  work.  In  the  future  the  schools  at  Genoa,  Nebr.,  aiid 
Grand  Junction,  Colo,,  cau  be  added  to  the  others,  making  a  group  «f 
five  high  schools,  admirably  located  to  snj>ply  the  nee<ls  of  the  gre^it 
body  of  Indians,  Their  graduates  will  supply  a  body  of  trained  men 
and  women  comj)etent  tor  leadership. 

The  cost  of  muintainlng  the^'e  schools  will  dcfjcnd  upon  the  number 
of  pt(pi'«  provided  for.  One  hundred  and  seventy  live  dollars  i>er  cap* 
it  tiu  now  paid  ut  several  places,  will  probably  be  ample.     For 

tl  ndin;:  .June  30, 1881),  the  sum  of  8S(>,(H)0  was  appropriated  for 

1  OiKI  for  liaskell  Institute.     It  wouhl  be  easy  to  carry 

if  .  tTation  the  plan  here  outlined  by  an  annual  outlay  of 

^  lor  each  school,  w*hich  is  a  very  timall  advance  over  the  pn^ 

*  j^rialiou. 

GRAmJUM  S0HOOL8. 


As  the  large  mass  of  Indian  youth  who  are  to  be  educated  will  never 

U^it  ivMvr.n.!  the  grammar  grade,  special  pains  shoultl  be  taken  to  make 

t*  as  e  flic  rent  as  possible.     The  studies  should  be  such  ixB 

pursued  in  similar  white  sehools,  with  audi  modiUcations 

may  suggest. 

I  m-  pointa  that  may  properly  receive  special  attention  are  the 


'    should  1'  lized  and  conducted  In  such  a  w*ay  as 

n|hIh  t4i  iic  habits.     The  )>enodH  of  rising  and 

■'<  for  study,  recitation,  work  and  play 

lo  with  great  ptmctiliousness.    The 

jt  IS  the  t.v[>e  of  all  tribal  life,  should 

f:  ,,     irlty  of  tlaily  routine, 

routine  of  the  scliool  should  lend  to  tlevelop  habitus  of  self* 

di.     .    .   toil,  iMthcr  with  brain  or  hand,  in  profdsible  labor  or  useful 

•tody.    *rfi.    I  us.ilsmustbe  taught  the  niarveh)UK  secret  of  diligence, 

'^^'■"-'*'"  of  power  springing  from  the  exi>eri«*nciH^f*' bringing 

>y  their  own  ellorts  is  oiten  the  beginning  of  anew 

»Mi  endeavor  and  worthy  atlaiument.     When  the  Indian 

!  have  accpiired  a  taste  for  study  and  a  love  for  work  the 

aay  ademption  will  be  at  hand. 

lit  ^rrammiir  periotl  of  say  five  years,  from  ten  to  fifteen,  mnch 

can  bc;i4  iied  in  giving  to  the  girls  a  fair  knowlr- 

tll^  <sxpi  n  all  common  househuld  duties,  sm'h 

tngi  liMmtLry  woik*  etc,  and  the  boys  may  acquire  an  aci[uaHi Uuui^  ^^vv^^ 
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fiinDiDg:,  gardeniDg^  care  of  stock,  etc*    Moeb  ran  !if  flnop  tn  faioRIaffse 
tbem  with  the  use  of  tools,  and  tht\v  cau  le:i  tlie  itri«- 

tical  work  of  trades,  nuch  as  tailoring,  8bc>»  ft  ,  i  »or  should 

MttMc  to  be  repulsive^  and  come  to  be  i  aj<  liutiomtde  lusd  tl- 

tenctive*    The  hotnely  virtue  of  ecououiy  .s. c  •*rui>IiusiictHl,     Piipfli 

iliimld  be  Uught  to  make  the  most  of  everything,  and  to  H^ive  wliatever  * 
ciiti  be  of  use.     Wast©  m  wicked.    The  &vrm  shouhl  \m^  t      *-    *  ■  •  *^!d 
all  that  it  is  capable  of  produciu^T)  and  the  children  «<houI<i  d 

and  employed  in  the  care  of  ijoultry,  bees,  etc.,  and  in  n:  o  itit 

utmost  whatever  is  supplied  by  the  benevolence  of  the  V  at  or 

turnishi^d  by  the  bounties  af  nature. 

(3)  All  the  appointments  and  employmentu  of  the  school  should  b<» 
such  as  to  rendcT  the  children  familiar  with  the  for:'  tmai^eA  oC 
civilized  Ufe«  Personal  cleanliness^,  care  of  health,  ^  <  ^  and  i 
spirit  of  mutual  helpfulneMs  should  be  inculcated,  SehooUrooms  ihodld 
be  supplied  with  pictures  of  civilizt  d  life,  80  that  all  their  a.sgoetatioiis 
will  be  agreeable  and  attractive.  The  gamea  and  siH}rcs  r  -aiioii 
as  white  children  engage  in,  and  the  pupils  should  be  reni  .  ..  .lOitliar 
with  the  songs  and  music  that  make  our  home  life  so  dear.  It  u  dor* 
ing  this  period  particularly  that  it  will  be  possible  to  incnleate  In  ftha 
minds  of  pupils  of  both  sexes  that  mutual  respect  that  lies  at  the  liaat 
of  a  happy  home  life,  and  of  social  purity.  Much  can  be  <lonr  '  '' '  "he 
current  of  their  thoughts  in  right  channels  liy  having  them  /e 
choice  maxims  and  literary  gems,  in  which  inspiring  thoogUL^  asd 
nolde  sentiments  are  embo<iied, 

(4)  It  is  of  prime  inipoifauce  that  a  fer^  Um  should  bo 
awakened  in  their  minds,  Th*i  stars  and  si  ht*  ?*  fiimiltar 
object  iu  every  Indian  school,  national  hymns  ^houUl  Im^ 
triotic  selections  be  read  and  recited.  They  shotilil  he  t 
njHin  America  as  their  home  and  upon  the  Unit 
as  their  friend  and  benefactor.  They  should  be  n 
lives  of  great  and  goo<l  men  and  women  in  Amer»c4>n  It 
taught  to  feel  a  pride  in  all  their  great  achiev**miMit^  Tli 
little  or  nothing  of  the  "wrongs  of  the  India  i 
the  white  race.  If  their  unhappy  history  is  ^lii 
contrast  it  with  the  better  future  that  is  within  f  ;v 
era  that  has  come  to  the  red  men  through  thi5  njunnnMrK  scucuie  of 
education,  devised  for  and  ofTered  to  them,  should  be  the  means  of 
aw.i'  loyalty  to  the  Gk)vcrume]it,  gratitude  to  the  natioo,  aail 
hoj^                *or  themselves, 

I  ton  Id  be  done  to  j 

can  imon  rightsand  pi 

pn)htable  to  intitrnet  them  as  to  their  du 
their  WTongs.     One  of  the  prime  element 
kuowle«ige  of  the  (Constitution  and  (lovernmenr  uiidf^r  w 
The  meaning  of  elections,  tht' ftl'-^iiiiiiai 
minority,  trial  by  jury — all  sl« 

(5)  A  simple  system  of  wu^,  » .., .. 
Uigs,  with  debit  and  cretlit  scrupulou 
ing  the  true  value  of  money,  and  •' 
am  the  bi'ginningfl  o(  prospi?nty 

•  i»g  of  thtMirdinary  forms  tu  iv 
f  standards  ot  wt*ightH  and  im 

pniJir.i  h, 

jrvad.     1,, 
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ma  Imlians.  Society  will  recognize  in  thorn  whatever  ia  good  and  trne, 
and  tiiey  have  no  ri^4jt  to  ask  fur  luort^  If  they  persist  in  rcnnuinii^ 
sarnies  thn  world  will  treat  them  as  such,  and  justly  »rj.  Their  t^^ls 
ho]H^  n!  i^.u-hI  ti^eatment  ia  in  deserving'  it.  They  mn«t  win  their  way 
iti  liiV  jiist  as  othi^T  people  do,  by  haixl  work,  virtuous  condnct,  mnl 
thiili.  Nothing  can  save  them  from  the  neceasity  of  toil,  and  they 
8hinihl  be  inured  to  it  a«  at  the  same  time  a  stern  condition  of  finccoss 
in  lne*ri  hf  rnggle^  and  as  one  of  llftfs  privileges  that  briuf^a  with  it  it« 
owu  rewiird* 

(7)  All  thiR  will  be  of  little  worth  without  a  higher  onler  of  moral 

*.       -        The  whole  atmo.S[)here  of  the  school  nhonld  be  of  the  high- 

Mr?ter.    Precept  and   example  should  combine  to  mold  tln^ir 

I    cuaruuierj*  into  ri^'ht  confunnity  to  the  highest  attainable  staiKlartla, 

I    Hie  school  itself  Klionld  be  an  illustration  of  the  superiority  of  the 

I    Cbrlstiat! 

I        The  pi  tor  a  grammar  school  nhould  include  mutable  dor- 

HBdtories*  ^eliooi  buitdiugg,  and  shops,  and  a  farm  with  all  needed  ap* 
PQ^intment>$. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  it  will  be  approximately  $175  per  capita  per 
annuin. 

The  final  number  and  location  of  theae  schoolH  can  be  a^ertained  only 
ftfter  a  more  thorough  inspection  of  the  whole  fleld.  At  present  the 
adiools  at  Ghiloccd;  in  the  Indian  Territory;  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex-; 
Grand  .lunction,  Colo. ;  and  Genoa^  Nebr.^  might  be  organized  aA  gram- 
mar fi(  hooK  The  completion  of  the  bnildings  now  in  course  of  erec- 
,S.  Dak. f  Carson,  Nev^;  and  Santa  Fl\¥.  Met.;  will  add 
the  list.  It  will  doubtless  Iw  pospible  at  no  distant  day 
to  oiijoiizi}  grammar  school  departmenta  in  not  less  than  twenty-five 
•clioola. 

FBT31AHY  SCHOOLS, 

^  F  work  f*                           kon   must  be  in   ; 

^;  iij<tto  a                             M>'yy  ^^  far  as  pra 

laek  r.     Among  the  tspecial  points  to  be  couHideied  in 

coin  ,  are: 

tuici  lie  taken  nt  as  i*arly  an  age  as  po- 

I  i*Hn  mthlibh*  sin  nil  Miporj  then*.     Theeai                      i 

1  the  IteiJ                     ^ncea  of  a  homo  school^  the  more 

<  will  lu  locatli  schools  n  torn 

i:  ''      "'  V   ciwi  thii  .1  .Mrii,.;jy  visit  U*vit   in  Iron* 

tt\  iVom  tliem  and  know  of  their  iUid 

Im^tmetinn  fthouldbe  largely  oral  and  objective,  and  in  the 
r  who  t      '  '' '  *     from  aioong 

rion  to  J  iin*  and  ftrU 

i: 

n  be  Mpured  to  U4«^tue  lioiuiiayy  aud  iiuviic>   iu  ihe 

should  correspond  more  to  t' 

.d. 


. 
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DAY  SCHOOLS.* 

The  circle  of  Government  schools  will  be  completed  by  the  establisl] 
ment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  day  schools  to  accommodate  all  who 
it  18  not  practicable  to  educate  in  boarding  schools* 

It  is  believed  that  by  providing^  a  borne  for  a  wLiite  family,  in  eonoe 
tion  with  the  day  school,  each  such  school  would  become  an  impressi^i 
object  lesson  to  the  Indians  of  the  white  man's  mode  of  living,    ThJ 
man  might  give  instruction  in  farming,  gardening,  etc.,  the  woman  i^ 
cooking,  and  other  domestic  mutters,  while  a  regular  teacher  could  |)^ 
form  the  usual  school-room  duties. 

Pupils  from  these  schools  could  be  promoted  and  transferred  to  the 
higher  institutioua. 

These  day  schools  and  reservation  boarding  schools  are  an  al 
necessary  condition  of  the  successful  work  which  is  to  be  dotiL 
grammar  and  high  schools  not  on  reservations.  They  will  help  to  <^lu 
cate  the  ohler  Indians  and  will  tend  so  to  alter  the  envirouinent  niK 
to  improve  the  public  sentiment  that  when  pupils  return  fron»  bo 
ing  schools,  as  many  will  and  must,  they  will  find  sympathy  aud  scj 
port  in  their  ci\ilized  aspirations  and  efforts. 

The  scheme  thus  outlined  of  high,  grammar,  primary,  anrj  ^  ^^v^! 
work  is  necessarily  subject  to  such  modifications  aud  adap:  l  ' 

varying  circumstauceB  of  the  Indian  school  ser\ice  demand,  ilie  main 
point  insisted  upon  is  the  need  of  formulating  a  system  and  of  putting 
it  at  once  into  operation,  so  that  every  oflScer  aud  employ^  may  have  N 
fore  him  an  ideal  of  endeavor,  and  so  that  there  may  be  the  most  «mjO»| 
nomical  use  of  the  means  devoted  to  Indian  education, 

A  beginning  has  already  been  made,  and  a  few  years  of  iiit4^11igeol^ 
work  w  ill  reduce  to  successful  practice  what  now  is  presented  in  theory  ^ 

TEACnEBS. 

Teaching  in  Indian  schools  is  particularly  arduous.  In  all  boc«i 
schools  the  employes  are  necessarily  on  duty  for  a  much  greater  U 
of  time  for  each  day,  and  for  moredays,  than  is  required  of  teachers  f 
common  schools  of  the  country.    The  training  of  Indian  pupils  der 

•  Since  these  paragraphs  on  day  »cbooU  were  writteoi  I  have  been  gratifi*^!  t**  l^ar 
thui  the  plan  thus  outltned  fltiUstaiitially  agre«fl  with  that  set  forth  bv  the  1 
intendent  of  Indian  Schools,  J.  M*  Haworth*  in  hia  annual  report,  dated  r\ 

25,  1883,  ftom  which  the  following  ia  an  extract: 

*'The  senii'boardini;  and  industrial  school  rofeirod  to  was  recommended  tti  tny  rt- 
port  of  October  last,  and  is  repeated  kcre  with  renewed  recomriiendatloDi  for  iti 
adoption  at  some  of  the  agencies  where  best  adapted.  It  should  conMist  uf  a  fool! 
room  buildings  providing  for  home  comforts  for  a  man  and  wife  and  a  tf  a^hrr,  alao  [ 
nchoobroom  accommodating  50  children.    A  midday  meal  should  ]  r  th 

iscbool  by  regular  detail j^  of  girls,  under  the  direction  of  the  umv. 
visit  tho  hornet  of  the  Indians  living  in  that  neighborhood,  and  ui 
in  household  duties*    The  man  should  have  charge  of  the  outsxlr  lilcg 

fanning  and  the  care  of  stock,  in  which  ho  should  instruct  thr  l^  aoqlj 

ho  shimld  also  give  instruction  to  the  Indians  of   the  nr;  i  in  iha  §Mmt 

brauches;  the  teacher  to  have  chnrc©  of  the  children  during  ur^. 

**  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  building,  utilii^ing  sui  ii  in<ii  in  help  jm  «ao  b« 
d-ofle  to  advantage,  will  not  average  over  $3,000,  and  the  ci>st  of  caadncntksr  tli« 
school,  including  the  pay  of  three  persons  and  nect'^^^'*^  ...^i ;.;.,-.  f..t- 
wiU  not  exceed  §3,500,     Of  course  this  provision  ui 
can  be  t^keo  from  the  regular  supplies  without  nn 
ia  believed  will  take  the  place  of  additional  boardiug-bchm^lt*  ai 
present  facilities  are  much  too  small  to  accommodate  the  eehool  y^ 
now  buildinp^s  of  this  character  are  recommended  for  con»lructn*n,     *     i  .    tir 
among  the  bioux,  Navajo^  Kiowa  and  Comjuichej  Ckeyeuu4i  and  Arapmho. 
Klck&poQ,  Ute  and  Crow  Indiana*^ 
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almost  wltolly  vi|>on  the  teachers,  whose  work  is  not  supplemented  and 

n  }  b}-  tlie  family,  the  chiiroh,  and  society,     Tlie  difli(uilty  of 

h  pupils  whose  uativc  language  is  so  strange  as  that  8pot£en  by 

ihv  tniijo!'  portion  uf  ludian  pupils  adds  largely  to  the  work. 

In  reservation  i^cho'ils  the  teacher  is  far  removed  from  the  comlbrta 

of  home  and  tbe  pleuBures  of  society,  and  is  largely  deprived  of  associa* 

!inti  with  congenial  companions*    The  fnrniiiihings  of  tbe  teachers'  qmir- 

nd  the  school  bnilditigs  are  primitive,  and  the  table  frugiil,  unless 

.,  t .  made  expensive.    The  schools  are  often  located  at  a  great  distance 

from  the  teacher's  home,  involving  a  long  and  expensive  joarney.    Tbd 

6iirroun<ling8  are  not  restfuL 

To  compenaate  for  these  disadvantages,  the  Gorerament,  in  order  to 

1   good  talent,  ought  to  offer  a  fair  compensation^  never  lens 

prtid  by  the  stirroaudiug  communities  tor  similar  service,  ami 

&lii>uia  ail'ord  opportunity  for  promotion,  and  offer  a  reasonably  llxcd 

f^nnrf*  of  oftii'e. 

honid  be  opened  to  all  applicant.s  on  erpial  terms,  and 

i\  on  the  basis  of  merit.    Special  stresa  should  be  laid 

ii|Mm  : 

ill  Cootl  hf.^lM  .    Tlie  privations  of  the  lonely  life  and  the  peculiar 

<ai'  the  work  will  necessarily  make  a  heavy  draft  upon  the 

vital  energies^ 

i;^)  None  but  thos6  of  the  most  excellent  moral  character  and  of 

• *  -t^iute  should  l)e  sent  as  teachers  to  those  who  will  l>e  more  influ- 

the  example  of  their  teachers  than  by  their  instniction. 
^>     r. nth  in  the  Indian's  c:ipacity  for  education  and  an  enthusiastii 
for  liis*  improvement  are  mMHltul  for  the  higlu».st  smHiess  in  teaching. 

uaintanee  with  the  best  modern  methods  of  iuNi  i 

k  y  with  the  pructical  workinv^K  of  tin*  beHt  public 

will  bt*  ui  ttunuMise  advantag<^  in  a  work  l>'  ^  iliHiiuiitiCi*, 

f%)   \  mti^ferv  of  iib«»nmtic  English  ij*  p  i  -lal  to  those 

i:  of  breaUirig  up  ;lie  u^t^  oi  Indian  dialectt 
1  "Tor  of  the  Euglinh  language, 

rs  Mhduld  iw  selecte<l  for  special  grades  of  work.    3ome 

iitteil  to  exe**l  in  primary  work,  while  others  are  butlor 

(*  work  of  higher  gravies, 

/.    ,....uiy  greatly  to  be  desired  is  the  power  of  adapting  oneself 

\\*  and  trying  snrniantlings,  and  ofbearing  with  fort,itui!o  thehai^d* 

e..*^.«  and  iliHcouragemeuts  incident  to  the  servic^.'- 

SCHOOL  SUPKHViaiON, 

ono  SuiHsrinteudent  of  i?Miian  Scljools,  ^  1 

^  iug  them  and  n»]>orting  on  tht'ir  con«lit 

m:ip  ot  the  United  8tatr  ug  (he  locution  ot  tfi*.'  in- 

at  once  the  physical  im[  i  y  of  any  adciiuate  sniHsr* 

■ '). 

lilent  shonld  have  at  least  five  principal  assistautSy 

^,  who,  uniler  hi  »u,  shall  give  their  entire  time  to 

m  of  Kchools  in  1^  [lective  fields. 

plan  as  that  herein  set  forth  Heems  alisuluiety  necessary 

li  fon  of  the  ri^iiri'*^  *^*  runation  of  Indian  youth  tbr  ab^orp* 

life*     E  IS  been  already  accomplished  to 

'^  "♦*■"  >Ie,    The  Government  has  amj*le 

!  trust  funds  hehl  for  the  ludiaufl 

nuijiii  in\^-i  iiu  iiii;?iiLi»iiiriauic  j^jai  i  mi  the  uccessury  ouUay. 
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The  same  care  deroted  to  the  trailing  of  yonng  Indians  for  citji 
sliifi  now  bestowed  upou  edacatiu;?  olIioer»  for  the  Array  and  K»^ 
would  acHiompliBh  results  equiilly  striking. 

The  same  liberality  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  Cr<  't 

proper  education  of  it8  wards  that  \h  showu  by  the  >[es 

maiutaiDiiig;  a  system  of  public  schools  would  be  foUowiMl  by  like 
solts, 

Nuthiupr  lei^s  than  this  is  worthy  of  this 
peoide.    Such  a  plau  sucoesafully  iuauguratr 
mug  of  a  century  of  honor, 

COST  OF  OAREYma   OUT  A   SYSTEM  OF   I3«1>IAN  EBtJOATlOX. 


In  att«tuptin^  to  carry  into  execution  the  plan  already  ontlined 
the  edncatioQ  of  all  accessible  Indian  youth  of  school  age,  it  isdei^iml 
to  know,  approxiiuateiy  at  least,  what  the  annual  and  the  ultimate cQ 
will  be.    Accordingly,  in  a  series  of  tablet?  herewith  auh*)   '      '    r| 
tempt  has  been  made  to  reach  as  nearly  accurate  a  couf! 
matter  as  the  present  condition  of  Indian  school 

As  is  well  known,  there  has  never  been  an  alvM 
of  the  Indians  made,  or  even  attempted^  but  it  is  tUtJiight  tK 
ures  ^iveu  iu  Table  1  are  sufficiently  accurate  to  form  at  le,r 
of  calculations, 

Tablk  1. — Population  and  school  population,  1888-'6d. 

Total  Inrl'--      --^ition „ 850,439 

iFive  civil  , 6r>/i00 

New  York  ^. .„*- 5,0411 

70,fm 

Remainder  nnder  car©  of  Oovernment .......••--«.....--.  1^,181 

School  populatirm  (  'iO  pi^p  cent,  of  popnlfttlon  ...*.*,  38, 1900 
Possible  t-inroTluunii  per  cout.  of  scliool  pcM^titiitiufit  *.  *J7,000 
Averacfe  altemlHuc*-,  r,^  ^ni   vmu.  ul'  *3tiroUiiioQt.  -  SLfiOO 

Needed  capacity,  UO  per  cent,  of  etiroUment M,W 

Tlie  school  p«  rrned  (six  to  sixteen  ye*irs)  ih  '-  * 

st^andll^d  of  rn  ,i.     hi  8ome  ciises  it   will  ^  'i**^^ 

school  i  i'Aku  be  |»rovi4led,  to  receive  ludi 

or  kind*     ,         f  schools  much  earlier  than  six  ye.  Ic 

less  for  some  years  to  oome  it  will  also  be  deeirahi  ili^ 

youth  who  are  strong  in  body  and  susceptible  of  r*  ueial 

school  beyond  the  a|i:e  of  sixteen  years*     How  much  if  b*! 

dian  school  pupils  will  be  modi^ed  by  theee  considel\xl.^^/M^,  .^  nimpljAj 
matter  of  conjecture, 

Twenty  percent*  has  been  assumed  a^  the  relative  7  -      --■  -    '^^^ 
dian  youth  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  a^e,  as  comj);. 
pojmiation.    This  pereenta«^e  may   not  be  exact,     i  J  ''^J 

youth  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age  to  the  total  1  the| 

United  Sfates  is  23i  per  cent.,  according  to  tl 
sioner  of  Education,  Hon,  W.  T,  Harris*     '\ 

more  accurate  standard  of  comimrison  for  the  XudiAUi^  c^u  na&  Uik^  ^j 
determiDtd. 

The  percentages  of  enrollment  and  average  reb^arfjl 

80  far  as  knowledge  of  the  pa^t  exjieriencc  in  ..jrion 

warrant,   u[>on   reconls  in  the   Indian  Office,  1^  neoesaflfl 

somewhat  elastic,    But  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  >  »hle^tb 

jOox^ernment  to  at  least  attempt  to  secure  the  er  !  avb 

f  indicated  in  Table  !•    Certainly  nothing  lesa  Ui^iit  mio  buooldlwi 
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tempted,  and  if  fatnre  experience  will  warrant  it,  it  will  be  a  very  simple 
natter  to  ext4*rul  the  estimates  tu  uuike  them  eoiiini6Uisarat43  with  the 
fncreaaed  atttin<luiice  whiub  may  be  securt'd. 

PuptU 
(3»>veiTnmf»Tit  bnanllTi^-jichaolii  _  ,»     7, 145 

N'-'   '  aeDO).--..-.. .*. 445 

Total  - 1\«JTJ 

iiie  prcHciii  neeornnu)<lati«»iir<  piovrdtyiHn  CjOV* 
f*:  liHt  i)rovimnn  \n\<  iu^uii  iiimli'  tor  ovur  10,000 

pu[>ilH.  Hg  ilii8  it  >^linuld  be  8aid  that  it)  mut»y  vi\s»*%  if  the  iit* 

tendatiet  .  rhrml  8bould equal  thecapaeit.v  jirivcn^tlio  f»u[)iU  would 

be  irory  urieoiutV>rt:il>le  and  in  «oine  ciu«ie»  their  health  would  be  endan- 
gered. Mowt  ol  Ihr  Oovennuetit  «eliool  buildings  uow  in  ovt^mi--*,  in 
order  t4j  uceoinmodiite  properly  the  number  of  pui>il»  \w\  the 

capacity  ot  the  buildiuf^^,  would  need  exteunive  repairs  uhM  .nn.^a  la- 
eilitie.%  iti  the  way  of  Bhops,  ho^pitnU,  donnitoried,  bathrooiut^j  Inuii- 

an  arbitrary  u^jtumptiou  it  in  pro[M>«ed  to  provide  for  17,(KHI  pupiU 

it  bfjanling'Sehool  buihlin^^s,  and  fur  l^MX)  pti[»il8  iu  Gov- 
sehoul  buildinj^s.  How  far  thiK  [proportion  nniy  prove  to 
^  VLiiil  des^irablecau  be  detenriined  only  by  ex|»erience;  but 
Unowletlge  it  is  thonghl  to  be  entirely  .safe  to  assume  that 

prtij  the  basis  of  calculation. 

in  aj^'the  east  uf  the  uteded  boarding  aecomuiodatioDa  the 

cosit  nt  the  i>ui1dings  provided  for  Tlaskell  Institute  at  Lawrence,  Kan8.| 

has  beet)  taken  as  u  standard, 
Uwinj^  to  the  very  i^reat  diftieulties  by  which  the  work  of  esctendinf; 

^..iw.-J      .  iih^.g  i^  hedged  aboat,it  isat  pD*^^^"T  »*  ,v  .t^i.^d  asiner^^"  i'-f*t 
►  make  provision  during'  the  n  ir  for  th 

luruiiun;.  mi  ttiore  than  one- fourth  of  the  liiui-iu  nmm.h  innv    '•  ■         u»mI 

for  in  (lovernment  school  buildings.     If  it  shall  iu^  found  t  i^*  to 

advance  tbo  work  more  rapidly  than  that^  a  larger  ellbrt  may  oe  pat 

forth  the  seeoncl  year. 

Taisuc  3. — EsfiiAfitM  POMi  of  9<*hool  aocdpimadationt, 

Portia  fur  wtiom  iMianlluc  Atni  uji  ar<i  iKmil^d ttfeOO 

T*iJt«I3A  Tuf  wtiHii  lKir*r«10ig  ftur^^  i  inun  rtfo  provided    by  thi' 


.r) .: ii,:m 


r  T.aoe 

T'  I  by  tho  Giirecji* 

,,,,. 1 'S,tm 

fhr  wbofu  dftv  aocomtTim)fttkmi  dhould  b4}  tirovldtid  by  the 

..;. .,,..... ,...,,,.,. 4,  an 

<  day  aoiM  tii  Mionbl  bo  jiroTide^l  by  thrt 

>•  *  y*^4lr  v"M^  **;<^  piiplUntiprovidefl  for)..        l^O&l 

iMiiuMM  I  i<ltai£»i  and  fiirnlnbioirjifuc 

M.iu. -.    e54rj,SMa 

*  idd  bnlldinir*.  *nd  fnmlihifigv  ftm 

m^^m 

Totftl  far  buildinge .p. ...»•   V&,l««!^ 
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Axjcordiug  to  Table  3,  the  Government  should  expend  next  y(?ar| 
Bum  of  not  less  than  $043,000  in   adding  to  tho  accommo<lation« 
Govertimeut  suhool  buildings.     This  is  a  very  small  sum  to  be 
pended  by  the  Unitod  States  Government  lor  «iich  a  purpose,    Iti 
only  n  little  more  than  double  the  amount  paid  by  the  citizens 
Omaha  for  their  bifjh-Bchool  baildiog,  and  scarcely  more  than  enoagU 
to  build  two  Buch  j::rammar  schools  as  are  the  boast  of  the  city 
Providence,  E.  I,,  and  about  oue-half  the  sum  that  was  »pent  in  buildiil 
the  Providence  City  Hall.    It  is  estimated  that  the  Government  biiil 
iug  at  San  Francisco,  will  cost  not  less  than  §1,000,000,  and  with  ih 
ntiderstauding  Conjjress  ha,s  already  appropriated  $800,000  topurcha 
the  site  upon  which  the  building  will  be  placed.     The   Governme 
buildiugat  Omaha  will  cost,  with  its  site,  $1,200,000,  and  the  buildi 
and  site  at  Milwaukee  will  cost  the  same  amount.    For  coo^t^defenj 
guns  of  oue  kirjd  there  was  approj^riated  for  the  fiscal  year  endiii 
June  30,  18S9,  §1,500,000. 

Congress  last  year  appropriated  for  new  school  buildings,  fnmitfl 
and  sites  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  $311,792 ;  aud  the  year  pr 
Ing  $315,000  was  voted  for  new  buildings. 


Tablk  A,—J^Umated  coat  of  9upp4fri  of  pupiU^  181I0-'91, 

GO\'^RXMKNT  SCHOOtS. 

BonrflitiEj-acliools: 

Av<^raj;e  rtttendance  to  be  uecured .^t..,***..* •.•••..        15,< 

Present  average  atteuilauce •^...,..  5,^ 

Difforcincc , 9,788 

Incrc'jiaetl  avirrage  to  be  supported  oext  year  (onti-foiirth  above 

ditVerinKc) > ,.,  3l,  II? 

Total  average  which  shoiihl  be  supytortcd  next  year....  •--•*.  7,«ES 

Day  Bob(H)1a: 

JVyerwjre  attendauc©  to  be  secured -,,..- litflOO 

Fresotit  average  attendance  - ,. ...---., 1,741 

Differeocc ,,., „ ^^^ , ,_.  i,t&& 

Inrrca.Hnd  average  to  be  supported  next  year  (onc-foiirtb  alxive 

ditti'iviinc) ,._ i,ni 

Total  average  which  should  bo  supported  next  year.. .....,,»  %9^ 

Support  of  7,fiS0  boarders,  at  $175  per  capita fLiUt^^t:^ 

Support  of  2,958  day  pupib,  at  ^li'itSO  per  capita .  — i  ^  (  -:i 

1 .  '-::>.  -JiO 
CONTRACT  scnooLa.' 

Allowances  for  18S9-'D0  (i,(t22  boordiug  popUs,  8^5  day  puplk). ..      5<JI,  L^ 
Total &*,0a7,lW 

In  ostimatiug  the  cost  of  supporting  the  st^liools  ibr  tlie  ni*?ct  j 
year,  $175,  the  largest  sum  now  paid  per  ciipita  in  Govern  rami 
mg  schools,  is  assumed  as  the  sUmdartl,  und  it  is  thought  tbar  1 
a  fair  estimate  of  the  average  cost.    The  cost  per  capita  for  sue 
schools  as  are  now  contemplated  is  luore  a  matter  of  con jectuw* ;  bat^ 
is  thought  that  the  sums  assnraed  will  be  found  not  tar  out  of  ibej 
This  gives  a  total  for  the  cost  of  inuintaining:  schools  for  the  cdaj 
of  16,134  pupils  daring  the  next  year  as  little  u»or    *     -  ^  ' ' 

•This  includea  aU  scUooU  not  imder  control  of  tho  Itul 
Oovernmeat  aid. 
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Taiilk  6. — ApproprtaHons  required  fm*  mtxt  gear  (lS90-*yi), 

ErectiDg  and  fitmlshinj;  board  in  g-scliool  bnildicga, ..,-.„...,„  $540,960 

Erev^tiii^  and  (iirTiiKhin;^  day-gcbool  bcildiii^js .--.. 52,rj(X* 

Hepntrs  and  improvemetits  on  preseut  bRildiitgei ,-,  —  ,..,„  50,000 

Additional  furniture,  appj*ratn»,  stock,  tools,  ftad  implements...  50,000 

Supporting  7,659  bourdiiii?  scholars 1»:J40,  325 

Supportmj^"2/Jr>^  dsiy  scholars ., ., 1«4,  S75 

Trfttieportatioo  of  papik, ...-•- , 40,(H)Q 

SopermteDdence ..,.,,..  25,000 

»  2,283,060 

CONTRACT  scnooLa. 

AUowancea  for  1839-'90  (4,622  boarding  pupils,  905  day  pnpUs)..        561, 950 

To  bonae  and  8i\pport  in  Govemraont  scbools  next  year,  pupils 
uow  attondio;*  tlioae  achools  plua  ono- fourth  of  tbo  youth  not 
now  provided  for  in  Govern luftnt  bchr>ol8  (plus  allow^iDce  for 
contract  schools,  1689- UO)  would  cost.. 2,845,010 

Appropriations  for  Indian  schools  for  Uscal  jear  1889-90...,  — ..     1, 364, 5(>8 

IncFcaaed  appropriation  requirod  for  Rnpport  of  ^hools,  1390-^01 .     1, 461, 049 

The  total  appropriations  reqaired  for  tlie  year  1590-'91,  as  shown  by 
Table  5,  is  esti muted  as  82,845,610, 

Wlieu  comparing  the  cost  of  educating  Indians  by  the  Government 
with  the  cost  of  eoramon-echool  education  aa  carried  on  by  the  States, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  from  the  nature  of  the  case  the  Gov- 
ernment plan  includes  the  very  considerable  items  of  board »  clothing, 
transportation,  and  industrial  training.  The  school  expenses  proper, 
exclusive  of  board,  clothing,  transportation,  and  industrial  work,  will  * 
probably  not  exceed  the  average  cost  of  like  work  in  the  public 
schools.  To  offset  the  cost  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Gov- 
ernment already  provides  for  clothing  and  rations  for  a  large  number 
of  Indians,  and  that  it  costjj  no  more  to  clothe  and  feed  the  young 
in  school  than  in  camp,  except  that  they  are  better  fed  and  clothed 
in»  school  than  iu  camp. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  Government  is  under  positive 
treaty  obligations  with  a  large  body  of  Indians  to  furnish  them  suitable 
education.  It  is  still  further  significant  that  the  Indians  are  now  show- 
ing a  disposition  to  take  their  lands  iu  severalty,  to  dispose  of  the  sur- 
plus  lands  for  a  fair  consideration,  and  to  invest  a  ver}'  considerable 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  thereof  in  education ;  so  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  Indian  education  administered  by 
the  Government  will  be  borne  willingly  and  cheerfully  by  the  Indians 
themselves  and  not  by  the  people  of  the  United  States/  But  even  if 
the  people  of  the  United  States  were  to  assume  the  whole  burden  of 
Indian  education,  it  would  be  a  burdeu  very  easily  borne,  and  would  be 
but  a  slight  compensation  to  be  returned  by  this  vast  and  rich  nation 
to  the  original  possessors  of  the  soil  upon  whose  lands  the  nation  with 
its  uu told  wealth  now  lives, 

Tablk  6. — Amount  required  to  put  and  »uppm't  all  Indian  Mldrm  in  GnHrnmeftt  I 

iichooU  utjrt  year* 

New  linildings  and  fiirnisbings  for  0,410  boardote,  at  $230  per 
capita. .-  $2,164,300 

New  buildin;^9  find  fnrnidhingn  for  4,217  day  pnptls,  at  $1,500  for 
every  ;40  pupils .;,...... 2JO,000 

Repair  and  improvement  of  present  buildings ..  — * iXijioo 

Additional  fumtturo,  apparataS|  atoek,  tools,  and  iiuplemeota  ...  50,il00 

2.474,300 
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TABLKVj.^JflioHwi  rtqvircd  io  put  atid  tu/rporl  all  IndiaH  chitdrm  in  Gmu-mmftjii 
9chooU  each  if  ear — Coutintitnl. 

Sripport  of  nti  avcnigc  of  15,U*>1>  Uonnliu^  pa  pi  I*,  at$l7r^  $•>.  t^:y,  fW)0 

i vi^rjigo  of  «i,<iUU  ilay  pi» jjib^  jIt  (i^.r»0* . .  ' » 

'3  ofpupUs. ..,^, .--.,.  i 

JSu^lCliUlt'tllLI.'IIC'O   ............      .....f^..^,. ..._.«.,,.,  '^w.l/lH)' 

TotjU... , r>76,mi 

iy  an  inspection  of  Table  G,  the  grand  af<giv*4itte  uf  ex; 
which  it  is  thought  would  be  nectwaary  to  i>ro\ide  ampl**  lu 
tions  in  Government  buildingB  for  airindtan  3*oath  of  8ch<K»i  ugei 
$2,474,300. 

Compare  this  aam  with  the  cost  of  con^tracting  ordinary 
By  special  act  of  Congress,  approved  Septenibei  7,  168S,  the 
was  authorized  to  have  constructed  by  contract  two  steel  crni 
about  3,000  tons  displaceujent  each,  at  a  cont  (excluaive  of  arn 
and  excluding  any  premiums  that  may  be  paid  for  incre;i8ed  e>i 
not  more  than  $1,1011,000  each;  one  steel  cruiser  of  about  5,^ 
displacement,  to  cost  §1,800,000;  one  armored  cruiHer,  of  about 
tons  displacement,  to  coat^  exclusive  of  armament  inid  preir 
000;  three  gun-boats  or  cruisers,  of  not  to  exceed  li,00a 
ment,  each  to  cost  not  more  than  $700,000.    The  appi 
struction  and  steam-maehinery  for  these  vcvSnt^a  wa  ikdi 

tionah    The  armament  involves  $2,000,000  more^  makiu^,  lu  Mf  ol 
$15,(H)0,000  for  six  naval  vessels. 

The  Dolphin^  one  of  the  smal Iciit  of  t be  tleet^  cousu m <  hIO 

worth  of  coal — a  sum  which  would  clothe,  feed,  and  t  fal  1 

dustnes  during  that  period  200  Indian  youth* 

By  further  reference  to  Table  0.  it  will  be  seen  tb^^^  fb^  t-snn.  ifl 
amount  which  will  be  required  annually  for  the  maiir 
ernmeut  syBteni  of  education  for  all  Indians  will  amou,.. 
Of  course,  in  addition  to  this,  au  expenditure  will  have  to 
year  to  repair  and  otherwise  keep  in  good  order  the  varioua  >rijui  u  uujij 
ings  and  furniBhings, 

In  this  connection,  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  ^m 
by  the  city  of  Boston  amounts  to  $1,700,000;  by  i 
more  than  $10,000,000  annually  ;  uhile  the  cost  ot  the  i;  u^ 

the  public'school  system  of  the  States  and  Territories  of 
a  whole,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Com  ■ 
more  than  *11 5,000,000,    The  United  State.s 
of  a  little  army  of  about  25,000  men  nearly 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Ju   .       ,  ,    , 

I  $24,574,700. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  maintaining  an  adequate  school  ^vhS^ih  fnf 
the  Indians  two  great  economical  tacts  should  steadily  b< 

mind.    The  first  is  that  by  this  system  of  public  edn-  '^' ' 

will,  at  no  distant  day,  be  prepared  not  only  for  selt  ^\ 

to  take  his  place  as  a  productive  element  in  our  sot  i 

pupils  at  the  Carlisle  Indian  Training  School  earned 

labors  among  the  Pennsylvania  farmers  more  than  ^'v 

year  more  than  $12,000.     From  fact^  like  these  it  can  e;r 

etrated  that,  simply  as  a  matter  of  investnjent,  the  n- 

pay  the  amount  required  for  Indian  educatioii,  with  v 

speedily  returned  to  the  ite  of  nation  ihtvuiac^ac^ 

p/ orl  active  capacity  of  1 1  i  who  are  to  « 

Xbe  second  great  e^^uomicai  fact  \a  that  the  iiftiidft  kuuwu  M  Iq41bb 
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re»i^rratfr>nB  now  Ret  apart  by  the  Government  for  Indian  occapauey 
a;-  nearly  190,000  square  miles.    This  land,  far  tin?  iiiottt  part, 

Is  : ;    ttf'tl    iii'l  ifhprmUictive.     When  the  Indianj?  »liall  havo  lieon 

propf^rty  ♦  v  will  utilize  a  Bufficieut  quantity  of  those  laudu 

for  rlH*1r  tivv  ,  .,„,.,.  and  ^ill  release  the  remairuh^r  that  it  maybe 
reutoriMl  to  thi^  jmblio  domain  to  become  the  touDdation  for  inuiimer- 
•ble  happy  liotnt^s;  and  thus  will  be  added  to  the  national  wealth  im- 
meimo  tnu»ts  of  fartnin^r  land  and  vast  mineral  resources  which  will 
^         *'  '<>n  riMiriHhan  one  houdiHMl  foUl  for  the  amount  which  il; 

ii*  ,  ill  be  expended  iu  Indian  education. 

Tablis  7. — Annual  apyntyriaHom  made  b^  the  Oavernmfnt  d«<^  187(i  far  nu^&ri  q/ 

Indian  ichoah. 
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Prom  an  inspection  of  Table  7  it  will  be  8et*n  that  the  Government 
'  ^         "  (^utplan  of  eduratinj:  Indiann  iu  187(1,  f»y  " 

for  that  pnrpt»8e;  ;ind  that  for  a  periml 

stiuwly  imneJi^e  in  tin*  a|>pr<»prijitU>as  U}i  lu- 
t-o  an  avoniiff^  of  7r>  piT  <*4*nt.  per  annum, 

ite  of  7  per 
:\f}  jivf*r>ijt^e 

M)W 
lit. 

ijffo 


.,  IIjc  up 
I  for,    ^^ 
!  tlie  work  in  the  line  ot  it«  hi«t«»nr 
for  for  tn'xt  v<  ir  ean  all  be  used  to 


nee  ui  V 
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tbem. 


and  more  fully  eqnippinir  8ehoo!ji 
.d  iu  planting  others  where  there  Is 


v  of  the  present  r '•*■  ■ 

ind  ejirefnlly  tj* 

!rcted,  ana  rvn; 


I 


.1    ..- -Is  of 

ild- 

II  no  in 
lis  the  mo!  I  for  i»  plueeil  ;>  r\trol  of 

to  move  forwura  at  every  point  huclii^LUtly  and 


re  iH  not^ 
1  tluit  f 
hutting 


Mrf. 

iice 

rm, 


d  tor  tlie  pant  thiitren  yearn,  wttti  a    view    of 
i[>i(ily  a8  poHBible  to  its  tiual  consummation  that 

lucation  which  during  the^e  years  has  been  Kr^ii* 

!  r 

ly  ripe  for  this  udvauce<l  movement  must  be  ©vi* 
*    baerverof  the  trend  of  e vents  con'  -''''  ^'^itli 
\».    Practically  all  the  huid  ih  !  re- 

States,  from  oceau  to  oi: 
or  Territories.    The  luvv 
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surroimded  everywhere  by  white  popnlations,  and  are  destined  iiieTl- 
Itably^  at  no  distant  day,  eitber  to  be  overpowered  or  to  be  asaimitated 
lutolhe  uatioiial  life,    Tho  most  feasible,  and  inileed  it  seems  Tiot  tm 
fitron^'  to  say  the  only,  meaiiHi  by  wbich  tliey  can  ^  vi 

can  eitjzensbip  and  assimilation  into  tbe  iiationsn  Jij 

afjfency  of  some  tsuch  scheme  of  public  education  as  lb;  i  baa  1 

ontbned,  and  upon  which  the  Governmear^  through  tL_  .  LLia 
1*4  but^ily  at  work.  The  welfare  of  the  Indian.s,  the  peace  and  pre 
of  the  white  people,  and  the  honor  of  the  nation  are  all  at  stake 
ought  to  constrain  every  lover  of  justice,  every  patriot,  and  ev« 
hinthropist,  to  join  in  promotiufj  any  worthy  plan  that  will  r^a 
desired  end. 

This  great  nation,  stronjj,  wealthy,  agrgressive,  can  signalize  its  i  _ 
of  fairness,  justice,  and  philanthropy  in  no  better  way,  perlia|vs,  liiM. 
by  making  ample  provision  ibr  the  complete  education  and  abfic 
into  tbe  national  life  of  those  who  for  more  than  one  hundred  year 
been  among  us  but  not  of  us.     Where  in  human  history  ha^  therol 
a  brighter  example  of  the  humane  and  just  spirit  wbich  ought  to  ( ' 
it4*rizo  the  actions  of  a  Christian  nation  superior  in  numbers,  intellij 
f  riches,  and  power,  in  deaUng  with  those  whom  it  might  easdy  ( 
but  whom  it  m  fai*  nobler  to  adopt  as  a  part  of  its  great  family  f 
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Department  of  the  Intkbiob, 

iNDiAi^  8cnooT.  skttviok. 
Office  op  8i 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  tlie  following  report  of  theo|ienitioaj 

and  condition  of  the  Indian  .schook. 

On  the  li!t  day  of  ^NLiy,  1889,  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  tJii^  I 
after  a  vacancy  in  it  of  nearly  two  montha  since  the  departure 
pre<lecessor. 

In  looking  back  over  the  recortls  I  find  the  following  list  of  incuuik^ots:  | 

J.  H.  IlaworUi,  July  1, 1883,  to  March  11%  1881. 

John  II.  Oberly,  May  9,  I8So,  to  April  17,  1880. 

John  B.  fiiley,  June  4,  ISSG,  to  l>ecembei^20,  188L 

S.  n.  Albro,  October  L'O,  1888,  to  March  4,  18S9. 

In  the  five  years  and  ten  months  since  Mr.  Haworth  was  Drs*  nri^^mted  j 
the  office  has  been  vacant  one  year  thi^ee  months  apd  thii 

My  predecessor,  Mr.  Albro,  rendered  a  report  upon   '  '^''J' 

affairs  dated  January  JO,  1880.    Ju  the  time  intervening 
date  and  the  date  of  my  incumbency,  the  usual  routine  w.u. ,  ,., 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  statement,  except  as  it  will  be  fooad  | 
in  the  annual  statistical  tables  of  the  schools. 

In  studying  the  text  of  the  statute  upon  which  this  office  teirfrf' 
icated,  to  ascertain  its  legal  responsibilitie8  and  iluties,  |  ^     '  *'   * '  - 
portant  changes  were  made  in  the  legislation  approved  J 
by  the  act  approved  March  2,  1889.    Section  S  of  the  act  ui  l^>?  re*-" 
as  follows: 

SECa  8,  That  iliero  piholl  he  a)>]^oiiiteii  by  the  Pn^sident.  by  amt  witli  tli«  ( 
ar«fl  ran si^ut  of  the  Senate,  a  p6r^cin  of  knuvvlodgo  amlr^^pci  i^^nr*- in  ^ho  mn^t^v^ 
lud  pmctica)  crlucAtion  of  children,  to  lie  8npoiit»t 
,  froiii  timo  to  time,  and  ns  ol'ttMi  an  iho  riHrnrt>   «r 
l*»n,  iLw  McliooU  where  IndliiDii  are  taught,  in  wholo  or  in  \>ir.,  \\ 
I  United  Staler  Treo^uty,  and  eliall,  fi'otu  time  to  tihia,  r^p*^ 
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tary  of  the  Iiiierior  wliat^  in  his  Jadgwent,  nre  the  defe^tta^  if  ftnXf  in  any  of  them 
in  .syj4tetu*  iii  adnnniBtrzitloD,  or  hi  nieann  for  the^  most  edeottve  advmnoement  of  the 
ebiUlreu  in  tbem  toward  civilization  and  6eil-8iipport;  and  what  changes  are  needed 
to  remedy  such  defects  as  may  exist ;  and  ghall,  Bubject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  loterior.  employ  and  discharge  snperinteudeut^/  teachers,  and  any 
other  persoD  condecteu  with  the  achooU  wholly  supported  by  the  Govermnont.  and 
with  like  approval  make  snch  mlos  and  regnlatioos  for  the  conduct  of  such  schools 
ae  in  his  judi^ment  their  good  may  rei|iiire.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shull  cause 
to  be  detailtAl  from  the  employes  of  hiti  Department  «nch  assistauts  and  shall  famish 
such  facilities  ae  ahall  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  provisions  respecting 
aaid  Indian  schools. 

Section  10  of  the  act  approved  March  2, 1889,  reads  as  follows : 

Sec.  10.  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advioe 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  person  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  mauagementi 
trainio!?,  and  practical  education  of  childreD,  to  heSaperintendeut  of  Indian  8chool6| 
wbo*e  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools  in  which  Indiana  are  tanj^htin 
whole  or  in  part  from  appropn&tioua  from  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  report  to 
the  CoDimiasiouer  of  Indian  Aff'airs  what^  In  his  jadgmont,  are  the  defoetSf  if  any,  ia 
any  of  them,  in  system,  in  admiulstratioD^or  in  means  for  the  mostetteotive  advance- 
ment of  tbo  pupils  therein  toward  civilijtation  and  seLf-snpport^  and  what  changes 
ore  needed  to  remedy  such  defects  as  may  exist,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  la 
connection  with  Indfau  schools  as  may  bo'prcscrihtHl  by  the  Secretary  of  tbe Interior; 
and  section  eij^ht  of  the  act  entitled  **  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  cnrj:«nt 
and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department  and  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipula- 
tions with  various  Indian  tribes  for  the  year  ending  Juno  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  and  for  other  purposes/^  approved  June  twenty*ninth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-eight,  is  hereby  repealed. 

By  examination,  it  will  be  noticed  that  all  of  section  S,  1888,  exeln* 
Bive  of  *;uch  parts  as  are  specified  in  section  10,  1889,  was  repealed* 
Analyzing  the  two  sections,  it  appears :    (1)  That  by  the  statute  of 

1888  the  S u peri nt(n] dent  of  Indian  Schools  was  amenable  directly  and 
wholly  to  the  Becretary  of  the  Interior,  reported  to  him,  was  subject 
wholly  to  his  direction,  and  exercised  his  power  of  appointment,  etc, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  said  Secretary ;  but  accordiufr  to  the  statute  of 

1889  the  auperintendent  is  directed  to  report  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Afiairs,  while  he  may,  nevertheless,  be  called  *'  to  perform  such 
other  duties  in  connection  with  Indian  schools  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secrctiiry  of  the  Interior."  (2)  That  power  to  '*  employ  and  dis^ 
charge  superintendents,  teachers,  and  other  persons  connected  with  the 
schools  "  and  to  *^make  rules  and  reg-ulatious  for  the  conduct  of  such 
schools  '*  is  taken  from  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools.  (3)  That 
the  present  duties  of  this  officer  are— 

To  visit  and  inspect  the  schools  in  which  Indians  are  taught  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  the  United  States  Treasury  and  report  to  the  Com  mi  &8  ion  er  of  Indian  Ad'airs 
what  are,  in  his  judgment,  the  defects,  if  any,  in  any  of  thorn,  iu  administration,  or 
in  means  for  the  most  effective  adv'ancement  of  the  pupils  therein  toward  civilization 
and  self-support,  and  what  changes  are  needed  to  remedy  such  defect>a  aa  may  exist. 

In  short,  his  dut^'  is  to  visit  and  inspect  Indian  schools  and  report  to 
the  Ooraioissiouer  of  Indian  AHairs*  Beyond  this,  his  work  is  advisory 
and  suggestive. 

In  entering  upon  my  duties,  I  first  inquired  to  what  extent  the  Indian 
schools  had  been  visited  by  my  predecessors,  and  ascertained  that  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  very  few  had  been  personally  inspected,  the 
other  duties  of  the  oflice  having  engrossed  attention.  I  found  it  the 
conviction  of  the  Department  that  the  most  urgent  task  connected  with 
the  ludian  school  service  was  this  work  of  visitation  and  that  my  time 
and  strength  could  not  be  better  employed,  at  least  for  a  long  period, 
than  in  the  field,  in  connection  with  these  institntiona.  I  therefore 
entered  at  once  upon  the  work  of  visitation. 

I  had  purposed,  and  so  declared,  to  take  my  wife  with  me  in  this  work, 
at  my  own  expense,  thinking  that  it  would  enable  me  to  get  access  to 
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many  fi^cti;  relatitigr  to  the  contiition  and  tmining  of  the  Indiufi  jnrb 
which  I  couUl  uot  otherwise  obtain.     She  huil  liatl  1  '  m 

thti  work  of  ediicaticm  and   8ympiitln70<!  wiHi    tin  15, 

Wb«n  theae  thin  ^s  became  know  I),  !  m 

Oominis8ion(*rB,scvornl  of  them  said,  ^  1% 

which  we  have  longf  de^ir^d,  and  your  wiie  «rMnild  h  jt 

Govermiient  to  thi**  work^''    Ou  tbo  18th  of  May  tin  :oe 

lateiion  ou  bin  own  suirgestlon  and  re«i>uui5ibiUty,  noiiliod  ibe  ikm^ 
missioiier  of  Indian  AHuirts  that — 

Mra.  Merial  A.  Dorcheeter  is  hereby  appointed  a  special  a^retit  In  tk4»  InilCftA  teiTJod 

dnrijDff  the  current    '       1       .-     -  >    ^ — •    '   -  :  ^.^      o.  .      : 1   ,.     f  Ind^ 

Scboolftio  his  iiiv'  il  i^te 

©uoo  tottiy  coudiii  u  .  ,  ^,  „.   papili. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year  this  appotntmont  waR  rcinewed 
Her  report  is  submitted  herewith. 

The  wny  beinjkr  tbus  prepared^  Mra.  Dorchester  and  I  enti»rf*d  Qpoa 
the,  visitation  of  these  schools  and  coutinned  until  the  f^^ami 

for  the  snnuner  vacation,     I  had  i^reviously  visited  the  i  iohod 

and  the  Linrohi  Institute  in  Philadelphia, 

I  visited  a  number  of  schools  wbieb  had  had  only  imperfect  tnspeo* 
tion.  For  many  of  the  buildings  little  had  been  done  since  tlioir  eifo- 
tion.  Some  of  them  were  more  ork^as  dilapiflated  and  some  wetre  nifw 
fully  equipped  for  the  service.  The  iinanrial  management  of  otlieif 
awakened  much  concern  in  the  Department,  It  wa^,  therefaret  Mf- 
^eted  by  the  Coramiseioner  of  Indian  Alfairs  that  in  my  imqieclioii 
I  should  have  reference  to  tlie  financial  expenditures,  imrticiilarly  thl 
t!ipecial  '*  authorities,"  with  the  voucbet^  thereto  j  the  boilcUiifi^ 
whether  sutlicient  or  insuflicient^j  their  condition,  the  repairs  needie^ 
and  the  sanitary  situation ;  the  mniiture,  its  condition  and  needs:  iki 
dormitories,  whether  crowded  or  not ;  the  beds  and  bedding ;  the  adtoot 
room  applianeej^,  condition  and  needs:  the  supplies,  how  tnanafid^ 
cared  for^  etc. ;  the  horses  and  other  stock ;  the  \  '  '  ,  indoslnal  io^ 
plements,  eta ;  the  industrial  pursuits,  with  rehi.  su^geataoni} 
the  employes,  their  eftlciency,  character,  number,  kiudj^and  isompmt^ 
tion*  Such  was  the  work  which  opened  before  me.  During  tbi  taw 
months  we  were  in  the  field,  we  traveled  nearly  C,(KM)  miles  and  ridisd 
twenty  schools,  the  results  of  which  are  here  given,  with  theexoiptkn 
of  numerous  special  reports  of  a  business  character,  with  i'«icoiDiiifJut' 
ations,  estimates  for  needs,  and  requests  for  **  authoritieK-  toptJli'Lj^^ 
which  were  sent  from  time  to  time  to  the  Commissioner  of  ' 
in  some  schools  these  things  constituted  aconsiderable  pai - 

For  the  statistics  of  the  Indian  schools  the  reader  is  referred  ft^  IW 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


I 


GAELISLE  80H00L. 

My  arrival  at  this  institution  on  the  morning  of 
prise  to  Captain  Pratt,  the  superintendent.  I  wae 
and  every  eflbrt  desirable  was  pnt  forth  to  facilit  ' 

The  business  methods  of  the  office  were  expi 
opened  and  examined,  plans  of  purcli  fu  proaur 

ness  phases  were  consideiijd  in  as  t  i^ul 

visitation  woultl  allow. 

The  work  of  the  school  is  divided  jn<i^^ 
the  former  occui>yin^  the  forenooa^ 
pupils  participating  in  both. 
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I       T1t<*  fiHiof>l-rr>om>4  wer©  TiRited,  tbe  work  of  the  pupils  on  the  hlnAk* 
■Af  1  In  the  copy -UookB  WJi«  inspected,  and  *j' 

^^  i  to  teachers  and  pupils,  with  ^^rntifyiTj*^^: 

exe-el  in  penmanship.     < 

liiey  evince  conimendiible 

,  but  some  of  the  classes  show  good  u-  -^ 

i  mill  fractions  and  x>^roentage.    Of  i  ^   i    i 

m  its  jEirinnuiatical  forms,  they  obtain  considerable  knowlodge. 

I  very  w«vn  ntnl  their  reading  exercises  were  gtK>d.     Ah  in  iiU 

ol«^  there  are  mme  very  dull  pupils,  but  the  brighter  ones  ore 

iw  ..,  Mtv  m  in  the  public  schools  of  the  States,    The  progress 

I  exre^Mied  my  expectations* 

1  111  tMMr<   ruu  -t'tienil  morale  of  the  school  rooms  were  most  excellenti 

better  than  I  have  observed  in  many  public  schools*    In  this  I  was 

agreeably  disappointed. 

Th'^  seUciol  IK  very  formnat43  in  it^s  list  of  teachers^  among  whom  is  au 
Apa<'>  ri  of  aliout  twenty  years*    1  saw  no  reason  for 

ipwr  i  any  teft^^ber,  but  mnch  to  commend^  e8f>ef'Uilly 

Inline  and  the  kind,  cb< 
i  lirst  efforts  with  ne\^  , 
iitH»  wilderne«!k««  retiuU^  gieat  patience,  in  which  these  teachers  evidently 
ueeK 
Nor  did  the  industrial  department  impress  me  less  favorably.    In 
n  fTii^sf  fiMtiortant  necessity  to  the  civilization  of  the  Indian,  rht*  nnyg* 
iiupils  is  remarkabte*    The  tailoring,  harness  t  ,^* 

Iff   ...... .,.^,  farming,  printing,  etc,  by  the  boys,  and  the  .^«„i,,^  of 

gariiH^nt.H.  mending,  c^ioking,  hiundry  work,  etc.,  by  tlie  girls,  showed 
.t  .  ^  ,,....,  f^^  rapidly  aoqniring  knowledge  and  facility  ia  these  useful 

I  Pratt  showed  me  the  large  tkrm  of  several  hundred  acres  of 

land,  the  buildings,  stock,  etc.     Large  crops  »re  annually 

.\     plrri.li<f  )h  111  or  cows  deserves  special  mention,  and  also 

'    ^l  '  It  I.  n-    •!     \ine.    The  barns  are  unsuitable  and  poor.    New 

ir  places;  and,  with  increased  facilitioa  and 

and  fertile  acres  can  be  made  to  contrib* 

they  now  do  to  sustain  the  growing  ooJuber 

T  in  this  iuBtitution.    Over  all  these  deparl* 

s  with  rare  executive  abiUt^t  evincing 

H  in  reierenoe  to  his  position^  and  wholly 

1  could  ascertain,  to  his  work. 

\  kitchen,  laundry,  hospital,  bath-rooms,  and  water- 

iipie  In  aisse,  clean,  %vbofe.some,  and  well  ventilated; 

-'  T  -*»TTM,  one  for  each  sox,  contained  a  good  variety 

'  ties.    The  libraries  should  receive  an  addition 


^M 


HlUCh    It                     • 

yr:n\\ 

alahit^A  among  oin 


viewed  at  their  meals,  and,  in  my  mind,  they  were 
'  ^  boarding-schools  and  chnreh  so* 

the  disadvantage  of  the  latter  in 
;  (iiMneanor, 

I  !m«tere  or  seTere,  etw»pt  in  a  few 
S.H  and  intel! 
M^ly  drawn  iii 
iiully  lost|  even  when  they  t^iuiu  f4J 

,  or  about  onehalf  of  tht^  whole 
Mf  apprenticed  for  a  t\s\\  moiHiiM 
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many  facts  relating  to  the  condition  aod  tmining  of  the  loiliaa 

which  I  conid  uot  otherwise  obtain,     t5he  hiul  hful  I;? 

the  work  of  edncatiou  and   symjjatlilzed  with    th* 

When  these  tin  ime  kuowtj,  i  iiHiiiiUi 

OommiBsionerh,  vfthemsaid,  v 

which  we  have  long  desired,  and  yout'  wite  ftiiould  b 

Governuieiit  to  this  work.'*    Od  tbe  18th  of  M;iy  tlj- 

lutarior,  on  hi8  own  suggestion  and  re^ponnibility^  uotUieii  the 

missioner  of  Indian  Afffiir?i  thiit — 

Mr».  Merlftl  A.  Dorohonter  ia  heroby  ftppoint^yd  a  ttpeeljil  affiant  fn  the  fiiiMaii  i 

diiriT' •  *';     ■•■*  .^.^..^.1  ^•...-  "..^«  ,!.....,,..>  *,.  ...;.,  .K..  ^ ..;.., '■nlofltiiltoa 

euur  ^.  roAldfia 

At  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year  this  appointment  was  reoe^ 
Her  report  is  submitted  herewith. 

The  way  beinjr  tl>u8  prepared,  Mi^*  Dorchester  and  I  eutered 
the.  visitation  of  these  Hchools  and  continaed  until  they  weit>  dc 
for  the  snininer  vacation,     I  had  previously  visited  the  (jaxlhsle  Bi^ool 
and  the  Lincoln  Institute  in  Phila(leli>hia. 

I  vi£!iited  a  number  of  HchoolB  which  had  had  only  imperfect  ioffpw* 
tion.  For  many  of  the  buildings  little  had  been  done  aiiiee  their  erM* 
tion.  Some  of  them  were  more  or  leas  dilapidated  and  some  were  oevtf 
fully  equipped  for  tbe  service.  The  *inan<!ial  management  of  ntliers 
awakened  mnch  concern  in  the  Department,  It  waa,  thereibm,  «t^;^ 
gested  by  the  OomniiBgiouer  of  Indian  Alfairs  that  in  my  iiiit|ieetkB 
1  should  have  reference  to  the  financial  expenditures,  particQlAriy  tte 
gpeeial  **  anthoritiPR,^^  with  the  vouchern  thereto;  the  bctiJaiDp^ 
whether  sullicient  or  im<utiicioDt,  their  condition,  the  repairs  aeadcdi 
and  the  sanitary  situation;  the  furniture,  its  condition  and  necnifl:  tiifl 
dormitories,  whether  crowded  or  not ;  the  beds  and  bedding ;  themiiOllI' 
room  appliances,  condition  and  needs;  the  supplies,  how  aiiiiagiad^ 
cared  for,  etc. ;  the  horses  and  other  stock ;  the  \  '  '  ,  indnstria]  i^ 
plements,  etc, ;  the  iudustiual  pursuits,  with  rcM  t^ug^ttioaif 

the  employes,  their  efficiency,  character,  number,  land,  and  oompefiai* 
tion.  Such  was  the  work  which  opened  before  me.  During  tlie  tm 
mouths  we  were  in  the  field,  we  traveled  nearly  G^WO  miles  and  wmitd 
twenty  schools,  the  results  of  which  are  here  gi%^eu,  with  the exoeplMJii 
of  numerous  special  reports  of  a  business  chara4iter,  with  recommiiil^ 
atious,  estimates  for  needs,  and  inquests  for  *^  authorities''  toponsIM^ 
which  were  sent  from  time  to  time  to  the  Commissiouer  of  Indiaa  AUSiiA 
In  some  schools  these  things  constituted  a  considerable  part  of  my  rart 

For  the  statistics  of  the  Indian  schools  the  reader  is  referred'ft)  tto 
report  of  the  Gommisslouer  of  Indian  Affairs. 


OABLISLE  SCHOOL. 

My  arrival  at  this  institution  on  the  morning  of  ^^  ^- 
prise  to  Captain  Pratt,  the  superintendeDt.    I  was 
and  every  effort  desirable  was  put  forth  to  fn    '  *  * 

The  business  methods  of  the  olllce  were 
0|>ened  and  examined,  plans  of  purchase.  fari> 
ness  phases  were  considered  in  a49  much  dt^r 
visitation  wonld  allow. 

The  work  of  tbe  school  is  divide^l 
the  former  - 
pupUi^parti 
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in  excellent  plaoea,  on  farms,  in  shops,  etc., according  to  acnstom  wbtch 
has  been  followed  wiib  the  older  Btndcuts  for  several  years,  UetH)rtB 
are  received  from  their  employers  every  month,  rei*poiiding  to  stated 
inquiries  from  Captain  Pratt,  and  an  agent  is  sent  out  to  visit  and  look 
after  them  regularly.  I  examined  these  reports,  which  were  of  the  moat 
gratifying  character. 

An  important  feature  of  the  work  of  civilization  here  carried  on  is  the 
savings-bank  account  opened  in  the  office  with  each  pupiL  A  scheme 
of  wages  has  been  adopted — not  large  amounts — which  is  put  to  the 
credit  of  each  and  from  which  their  incidental  expenditures  are  pru- 
dently regulated,  so  as  to  teach  them  economy  and  self-reliance.  About 
$5,000  stands  to  the  credit  of  the  boys  a|id  about  half  as  macli  to  the 
girls. 

The  Indian  boys  are  adepts  at  the 'fashionable  game  of  base  ball,  and 
have  a  ground  assigned  to  thcui.    Tlie  sight  of  Indian  girls  at  pb 
after  supper,  on  the  green  grass,  their  agility,  happy  spirits,  kind 
w^aya,  etc.,  deeply  impressed  inc,  and  I  confess  to  a  tinge  of  sadness  j 
my  thoughts  ran  forward  in  anticipation  of  the  future  before  them,  wh| 
they  shall  return  to  the  less  favorable  circumstances  of  their  far-< 
homes,  and  wrestle  with  stern,  practical  problems*    Will  these  butla 
brought  10  Carlisle  to  bloom  be  blasted  when  transplanted  to  the  less 
congenial  reservatiou  soil !    Or  may  the  time  be  not  far  distant  wboo, 
under  a  steadily  improving  administration  of  Indian  aff;j 
off  wilds  shall  be  lllied  with  the  verdure  and  bloom  of  a  l 
tiont    Will  not  the  transference  of  Indian  pupils  to  th* 
one  of  the  means  for  prod ncing  these  desired  resultjj  f    1  i 
doubt  that  better  conserving  inliuences  will  be  .needed  on  the  re 
dons  to  strengthen  the  graduate  "pupils  and  hold  them  from  k;  -  — ^ 
into  the  blanket  life. 

The  most  scrutinizing  inquiries  failed  to  elicit  any  tendencies  to  gross 
immorality*    Very  seldom  have  cases  of  drunkenness  occurred  among 
the  older  boys  under  the  seductions  of  the  neighboring  village,     ^   '^ 
literary  institutions  have  a  better  record.    The  structure  of  the  ' 
ings,  the  boys  and  girls  having  quarters  separated  by  consfdr 
spaee,  the  wise  administration  of  their  relations  and  the  high  br 
of  the  employe's,  all  combined,  are  promotive  of  pure  morals  and  d^ 
vated  8eotiment«» 

Tlie  evening  of  the  day  at  Carlisle  was  the  occasion  of  th< 
entertainment  In  their  large  hall,  consisting  of  singing,  deci 
and  dialogues  by  the  Indian  pupils. 

On  the  9th  and  10th  of  May  I  visited 


LINCOLN  INSTITITTB,  PHILADELPHIA, 

William  M.  Hugg,  superintendent    This  institution  has  two  depart^ 
meuts,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  situated  about  four  miles  apa 
The  school  for  girls  is  located  at  3ii4  South  Eleventh  street. 

It  is  fitting  that  in  this  city,  where  'William  Penn  made  his  flr«ti 
qnaintance  and  treaty  with  the  aborigines,  the  Government  of 
United  States  should  now  aid  iha  ellbrts  there  being  made  toedn 
the  children  of  the  native  Indian. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war  an  institution  naottd 
President  Lincoln  was  established  here  by  private  individuals  t&ttAi 
eating  the  orphan  children  of  soldiers  who  had  tallen  hi  the  wnr, 
remarkable  success  was  due  cluetly  to  the, labors  o^ 
upon  whom  devolved  the  principal  burden  of  the  raai 
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fD.HUttition.  Credit  is  also  due  to  other  ladies  of  Philadelplthi  a«u^ocia- 
ttnl  with  Mrs,  Cox  in  these  vohniteer  works  of  iM^uevoleutv.  In  due 
lime  the  rivil  war  ceased  to  fumisU  (jrphaiiR  for  the  Lincoln  Institute, 

In  1883  the  same  iodefatigable  hidy  undertook  to  edncate  and  tram 
In  rho  arts  of  civilized  life  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  various  tribea 
uf  Indians  in  the  United  States,  Some  two  hundred  Indian  boys  and 
girls  now  occupy  the  **  Homes,"  under  able  supervision. 

The  inmates  are  trained  to  n\^p.i^k  and  wTite  English*  The  girls  do 
needlework,  pliiin  and  ornamentaU  and  all  kinds  of  useful  domestic 
work.  The  boys  receive  an  exc^^llent  education,  and,  placed  in  poai- 
'  '^  the  institution,  are  trained  to  work  in  various  branches 

Oil  tli  fi  of  onr  visit  there  were  in  the  home  children  from  tho 

Sioux,  (  I,  Ojibway,  Santcc,  Onage,  Omaha,  Pawnee,  Navajo, 

<     •venue,  Altuini,  Mo<loe,  Wichita,  Mohawk,  Oneida,  Iroquois,  Winuo* 
,    n.  Crow,  and  Kiowa  nations. 

i  ttional  department  was  very  interesting.  In  writing  and 
1  iMii.  Ill  lUc  girls  show  great  readiness  and  proficiency,  and  on  some 
c^itdinal  points  of  chronology  and  history.  In  the  singing  class  the 
girls  have  been  a<lmirably  trained,  and  their  performances  were  pleas* 
ing  and  effective*  One  young  huly,  a  Mohawk,  aged  fourteen,  may  yet 
prove  a  veritable  Indian  priuia  donna.  UandeTs  famous  composition, 
♦*  I  know  that  my  Itedeemer  liveth,"  was  sung  with  great  clearness 
antl  delicacy  of  expression  and  sweetness  and  power  of  intonation. 

Other  departments  of  the  home — the  laundry,  the  cuisine,  the  sewing- 
rooms — prescnt*?d  their  evidences  of  the  good  work  done.    One  feature 
oogbt  not  to  be  overlooked  :  the  attention  paid  to  cleanliness  and  dec- 
oration in  the  gastrunomtcal  department*    The  tables  in  the  dining- 
TtKHti  wen*  all  tahtefuMy  decorated  with  ilowers  and  fruit,  the  cutlery 
ng  clean  and  bright.     The  girls  serve  by  turns  in  each  of 
iits,  and  thus  become  learned  in  all  matters  essential  to  tho 
kud  convenience  of  home.     Every  girl  has  some  work  to  do. 
.    if  moral  and  social  capacity,  Mrs,  Cox  says  that  they  are  *^  faith- 
I Qectionste,  and  grateful,'' and  ^Hhe  lads  are  not  given  to  soilp- 

10  institution  i]»  sn])ported,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  private 
volenoe,  but  it  is  aided  by  grants  from  the  Government  at  Wash- 
n  and  the  revenues  secured  from  the  invested  funds  of  tho  Lincoln 
I    -  itate, 

1  >itriug  the  summer  months  the  school  is  removed  to  a  beautiful  flirm 
m  Wayne,  Pa, 

Of  tho  boys'  department,  called  the  Educational  Home,  located  in  a 

ilcljghtfkil  part  of  the  city,  corner  of  Forty-ninth  street  and  Green  way 

•4vennt%  wt*  are  not  able  to  speak  as  favorably,  tbonj^h  thr  o»Uward  op- 

This  home  is  in  a  large,  im|  -i re,  with 

'cs  and   appliances.     Tho    l>  '^\u    the 

rounds  arc  iimple,  ami  cleun 

li\  tmmVu'rortt';jcliersar«in 

Mo  D  '  school  and  ttio  proticiency  ot  tho 

^^^-. .-;  ,..., .i,i  ^irls.    One  of  the  causes  of  this  in* 

rit;«  we  Infer,  Is  the  frequent  changes  of  superint<?Jidont  and  teach* 

i  towing  inquiries  ami  answers  will  bring  out  other  facts  cover* 
•'       •  *    r  'tneuts: 

om  the  beginning! — Answer.  GirU|0Qc  hundred 
;  ooys,  one  hundred  and  seventy*. 
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Kamber  oCdeathit  ftom  the  beginning  1«— Aodwer*  Girls,  seven ;  bo]rs, 
throe, 

2%  umber  sent  home  for  bad  condncit — Answer.  Two, 

^'umber  r^turn^d  home  at  expiration  of  tbree  years  t — Answer.  Fitly'- 
seven. 

^' amber  returned  home  at  expiration  of  five  years  T—r Answer,  80TQD- 
teen. 

From  how  many  of  these  pupils  have  you  had  definite  inforaiatSoii 
since  they  returned  home^  how  have  they  conducted  themselvei,  mid 
how  many  have  lapsed  I^^AuHwer*  We  have  definite  infommtiaii  tens 
all  pupils  who  have  been  with  na  three  years  or  longer.  Of  somo  who 
wen^  with  us  for  a  ahorter  time  by  reason  of  ill  health,  w©  harti  00 
knowledge.  In  general  they  are  conducting  tlicmsetveiB  very  well, 
either  working  at  home  or  for  other  people.  The  great  difUcnltj  is  SO 
i^d  suitable  work  for  them  oa  the  reservation.  We  know  of  noehtt* 
dren  who  were  here  for  three  years  or  more  who  have  lapsied  to  saf- 
a^ery. 

How  many  changes  of  teacheni  have  there  been  in  this  iostitiilaea 
since  Indian  pupils  were  first  received  ! — Answer*  Two  in  the  giilif 
department.    Very  frequent  changes  in  the  boys'  department* 

How  many  pupils  during  the  past  year  have  been  put  out  to  stryta, 
and  in  what  avocations  were  they  employed  f — Answer.  AbcNit  ililrty* 
five  boys  were  on  larms  a  longer  or  Hhorter  period.  About  fifteen  gt^ 
were  placed  in  the  ooontryy  at  general  houseworki  and  gave  good  iatli* 
faction. 

Bow  have  they  snoceeded  in  learning  trades f«-^Aiiswer«  Then  mM 
working  in  the  city  two  boys  learning  hamess^makingi  one  at  paioti^H 
one  at  engine*building,  one  at  shoe-making,  one  at  carpenteriDfi  tt9^| 
as  cash  boys,  one  learning  telegraphy  and  one  photography.  TbiQp^i^| 
oecd  as  well  as  the  average  white  boy.  There  are  alwi  thirty  boyii  wofk* 
ing  at  the  school — sixteen  in  the  shoe  department^  fotir  in  bakerji  fiNir 
ill  boiler  room,  two  in  laundry  and  four  in  the  garden.  The  1 
go  to  school  all  day. 

How  many  of  your  pupils  have  attended  public  schools  1 
About  fifty-five — forty-nine  girls  and  six  boys*  ^ 

How  havt^they  succeeded  in  the  public  soboole  1^ Answer*  BetlJ 
than  the  white  pupils*    Out  of  thirteen  prizes  given  ai  the  exmaim^ 
tion»  nine  where  taken  by  the  Indians,  and  these  nine  tnolnded  tlie 
highest  nrizes, 

llow  much  do  the  expenses  of  the  two  schools  exceed  what  is  reoeived 
from  Government  f— Answer,  Sixt> -three  hundred  and  filly  doUara  and 
forty  lour  cents  last  year. 

How  is  that  excess  inovided  Ibt  t — Answer.  By  mcxuiie  Ikon  inmM 
ments  and  by  volnntaiy  ecmtribations.  ^M 

What  is  the  income  ttom  the  fUnds  held  by  the  directors  f—Aniw^l 
Two  thousand  dollars.  ^M 

How  many  more  pupils  could  be  acoonunodaled  f-^Au  -  i>y«  ■ 

How  many  pupils  return  home  this  summer  f—*  An  kwi.  H 

How  many  will  you  want  to  fill  yonr  quota  f —  ^^^  jl 

The  proportion  of  Indian  blood  in  the  pupils  u  lua  liV 

matter  of  importance.    Of  III  boytt  and  of  W  girls,  there  were :  Full 
bloods,  53  boys,  30  girls;  seveti-eigblLis  blood,  1  boy,  2  girts;  thtei^ 
fourtbs  blood,  7  boys,  7  girls;  onc*hali*  blood,  31  tioys,  39  girls; 
fourth  bloody  19  boys,  12  girls. 

The  boys  make  and  repair  the  boots  and  sboce  and  weHTO  1 
petiug,  besides  periormiug  the  garden  and  fona  work* 
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Tbi»  InBtitutioti  m  one  of  thcr  contract  seliools  of  the  (iovernniont,  f« 

tJT  '  -  ^'  \»  Of  tbe  Ep[sf*oi»ahaii8,  luid  tho  ritual  mul  r  r*  '  ■—  -'  the 
1'  nmiopat  (Jliurch  are  iVe^lr  used.     The  [m  'mIo 

iii  tuuisc  ,  imtln  religion*  ntTiK I     V  '  i.    The 

iifnrti^iHi  <  jy  an?:  Moruiiig  pr;;  ►;  8un- 

il  *;  and  ov(*iiin«r  pmjcr  iit  i.'Si).    XLvy  lui^c  ;i  choral 

fit  *t^   jmiyor,  which   the  children   lik**  much  and  ning 

1j  .  olton  come  to  this  servitM*  and  are  deli^ihttwl  with  the 

Tfi  the  childreT)  render  it.     The  chaplain  Maysi,  *^  In  my 

dndy  inh'if'iMUNf  with  the  children  I  am  greatly  impreaaod  with  the 
Btn*nu.  r>ti;:inii8  <ili;rracter  niunlfeKted  by  some  of  them  and  the  ccm- 
•cleniioQit  lUficliiirge  of  their  religtotm  duties.^' 

THE  HASKELL  msTlTUTB, 

Mt  Ijfiwrenco,  Kun».,  wan  visited  May  23-29.  UnfaTorable  reports 
llbotit  thifl  in«titutlori  had  reached  Washington,  and  even  farther  Kart, 
and  It  wji.H  deenicil  necessary  to  have  a  close  examination  of  its  coridiiioiL 
W  1  some  things  urgently  calling  for  changes^  and  many  im* 

p:  its  were  even  then  being  made,  under  the  energetic  adminis* 

tratloii  of  the  elllcient  superintendent,  0oh*0*  E,  Learsmrd,  who  eo- 
ter^^d  npon  this  position  in  January,  1889. 

1  Lenrnard,  like  Governor  Robinson,  ac<  the  ofBoe  of 

^f^f  :H!f>nt  Tindf>r  heavy  protestH,  because  ot  apaney  with 

"}t  n  the  ilrnt  Colonel  Learnard  showed  the  itroD^ 

d  man  of  businesi^.  puttin;^'  time^  heart,  and  hard 
work  into  the  ntlairs  of  the  Brhool.  Glaring  nuisaiicee  were  abated ; 
gourdes  i'iY  •  filf iiee  were  purified;  inconvenienoea  were  remedied j 
wantH  n  lied;   fencc^n  were  erected  all  around  the  grounds j 

plani  > '>')  to  make  pleananter  and  more  decent  transit  over 

the  Hulvy  mud  ;   a  macadamiKed  roailbed  waa  laid 

:*'  *^  i^n  MI  the  large  buildingR;  a  new  well  and  force  pump 

^'  i ;  the  bum  wan  repaired ;  milch  cows  w^ere  purchaaed  ;  jar^ 

r  le  controlled,  and  the  whole  adminiHtration  of  Colonel 

1  vvn  the  Ktrong,  kind  hand  of  a  master*     But  during  all 

UuB  t  ling  his  po«t  at  the  earlient  i  '' 

wh#*t  »t»*d.     The  eight  months  of 

he^t  }>enod  in  the  aiiuaiii  of 
V,  Or.  Marvin. 

J  UlilCH 

It  iis  M» 
\vv  I  leu  t  land ,     F*>u  i  i  i  a  I  f 

the  till 


<mr 


hO«* 

ver©  In  the  «»ehool  244  boya  and  l»'iS 

^ual  ron  i  eXt*rciHe«  a  half  day  and  work  the 

'  ^aynftredetaibHl  f  ^trm 

I  r  ot  liero  hate  c :  t  he 

'  d  to  lUti  care  of 

::  fft^T1l*^  for  the 
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quire^  and  the  indnstrial  shops  continually  absorb  a  considemWi^  m 
ber.    Every  boj  and  girl  has  some  industrial  work  each  half  day* 

Thirty-live  acres  of  corn  have  been  planted  tliis  year,  05  of  oata, 
8  of  potatoes,  besides  an  ample  space  for  vegetables,  and  10t>  aci 
hay  will  be  cut.    In  the  first  dry  season  the  wet  ground  nhonld 
drained.    All  the  painting  of  the  buildings  is  performed  by  the  pu|ii 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  carpenter  work  also,  with  the  aid  of  j 
instructor. 

The  shops  are  too  small,  hence  crowded  and  dirty,  so  that  the 
influence  is  not  exerted.    There  should  be  more  walki^,  to  avoid  the  ( 
comfort  of  the  proverbial  Kansas  mud.    Even  the  provision  for  the( 
commodatiou  of  the  swine  is  reprehensible  and  wholly  inadequate. 

We  found  the  hospital  a  good-sized  building,  located  at  a  Ritna| 
distance  to  guard  against  infection.     It  was  undergoing  changes 
repairs,  on  account  of  having  been  improperly  arranged  within.     Ba 
ing  facilities  are  being  introduced,  but  there  is  a  sad  want  of  comtor 
ble  furuitnre,  and  some  appointments  are  disgnicelully  bad.  to  the  gr 
discouragement  of  the  nurses.     The  stores  of  drngs  are  abundant; ' 
such  drugs!    The  more  the  worse.    Fifty  ounces  of  quinine  on  handl 
unfit  for  use;  so  of  some  other  articles.     I  found  nine  patients  in  the 
hospital,  some  quite  sicfe.    Scrofula,  with  consumptive  ten<lencie6,  in 
the  prevailing  disease.     One  young  man,  a  consumptive,  died  and  wiw 

buried  while  I  was  there.    Seven  or  eight  pupils  every  day  cr* " 

hospital  for  treatment.     The  average  number  of  patients  » 
past  twelve  mouths  has  been  ten.    Ten  have  died  during  th*/ 
from  pneumonia,  two  of  consumption,  and  two  of  malarial 
April,  1888,  there  were  seventeen  cases  of  pneumonia.    Dr.  iiauu,  tlje 
physician,  is  a  superior  man  and  very  successful. 

The  food  in  the  hospital  is  only  ordinary  rations — army  r.^r  ^ 

cause  there  is  no  provision  for  delicacies.    Eggs  are  not  pro\  -^M 

butter,  only  twice  a  week.  Grease  from  fat  pork,  with  dour  siirMi^H 
it,  is  made  into  a  gravy  for  sick  people  for  breaktast.  Surely  lil^H 
not  civilizing  sick  Indians  very  faat  I  There  are  no  recUniDg  chidrsi  IH 
the  hospital,  and  not  a  lounge.  B 

The  general  health  of  the  school  at  the  time  of  my  visit  wat  gondM 
better  than  for  two  previous  years,  doubtless  largely  due  to  thepr^^|fl 
energetic  measures  of  Colonel  Learnard  in  removing  i>estilenoe*hra^^| 
nuisances.  But  at  best  the  Indian  youths  inherit  scrofuhi,  have  iflQJH 
offensive  sores,  sore  eyes,  tuberculous  affections,  aud  often  the  .^  tJ*inl^ 
of  constitutional  syphilis,  and  therefore  require  good  e  '  i^ioaiM 

food,  and  comfortable  clothes.    Bath-tubs  and  line-tooth  .ii»'B 

portant  factors  in  their  civilization.  H 

The  daily  religious  exercises  consist  of  singing  a  Gosp**!  woojTt  rei^l'B 
jng  a  passage  from  the  Bible,  and  ollering  the  Lord's  !  ct^fUM 

On  Stinday  all  the  school  assembles  at  D  o'clock  for  ii  F*H 

pils  dressed  in  blue  uniforms  and  moving  in  line.  In  ihe  aiu  -^'^  ^  ■ 
Sunday'School  is  conducted  by  the  officers  and  teachers.  A>n'  "  ■ 
and  more  active  religious  interest  is  very  desirable.  ^| 

As  in  the  other  Indian  schools,  the  educiitional  department  dees  ootH 
extend  beyond  what  are  commonly  known  as  the  primary  an»l  iflti^f-H 
mediate  grades.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  Und  the  Indian  T.nnn^  Aa^M 
whole,  excelling  in  peamanship,  and  some  in  free  han<i  di  H 

also  read  quite  well.  Grammar  or  language  is  more  sIom  >^.  ...  i^^s^l 
chiedy,  I  conjecture,  because  the  range  of  mental  coucepyou/f  wiM|^| 
Indian  is  very  limited  aud  he  finds  it  difficult  to  conceive  what  ^'^gWM 
words  stand  for,  the  objecCd  twing  beyond  his  mental  vi^jioo.  Pi-^l 
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Hence,  tact,  and  ingenuity  in  the  positive,  comparative,  and  superlative 
pi  ure,  Jberclon%  iii(li8]iousjit>le  rciinisitesin  teaciiiti^.     PntionceJ 

Ijt  iterts  in  tlii.s  8fhool  po.sMess  m  a  ^ood  decree,  and  coiisidcrablei 

Kact  and  iii^enuifS',  but  Dot  in  tlif^  Idfrbest  degree. 
W  AiirJimrtie  is  the  most  diUkuIt  stutly  for  the  Indian,  but  there  ar©  , 
HC4qition8*    In  this  school  the  most  advanced  pupils  were  well  versed] 
■i  eomnion  and  decimal  fractions  and  some  had  a  little  acqaaintancol 
■rith  percentage  and  compound  numbers.    The  iofitruction  is  thorongM 
Bud  the  teachers  are  painstakinj^.    There  are  few  poor  teacherH,  *  'v*"  -h  ^ 
B^me  are  more  ener^^etic  than  others.    The  order  and  general  d 
■Mi^ood  and  a  spirit  of  loyalty  prevails.    The  jail  is  seldom  icaurud 
HKiot  at  all  for  a  long  time— and  there  are  few  runaways. 
I~xhia  school  has  a  literary  society  in  which  debates  are  conflncted, 
■be  Indian  problem  and  other  jjreat  qncRtions  are  often  discnssed  and 
B&ettled,'\ind  the  speakers  exhibit  much  {jimQine  eloquence.     Hut  amplej 
fcadinf?  rooms  are  needed,  well  furnished  with  papers  and  books,    Th©'^ 
■Ddian  mind  as  it  develops  should  bo  surpplied  with  materials  upon 
Krbich  it  may  exercise  itself* 

m  The  matron  is  an  important  factor  In  all  Indian  schools.     It  rpqiiirea 
Beeuliar  gifts  and  (jualitieB  to  make  a  good  matron,    These  qualities  aro 
Boaseased  in  a  {^ood  degree  by  the  matrons  in  this  school.    They  arei 
Btse,  laboriouSf  kind,  well  poised,  and  self'Sacriilcing.     But  I  have  rec-' 
Biimcnded  the  creation  of  a  new  oLGce  for  this  hirjjc  schooK  that  of 
Biief  matron.    The  occupant  is  to  have  a  motherly  overKijjht  of  the 
B[>yi^i  lar^jc  and  small,  as  well  as  the  girls — one  to  whom  they  will  look 
BMpunsel — a  woman  of  culture  and  high  ideals,  of  practical  wisdom 
^Hbiet,  to  exert  the  best  refining  wotnanly  iulluence  upon  even  tbd 
HRit  of  the  pupils,  and  who  will,  also,  give  direction  to  the  other  ma- j 
Biciiis.    Mrs.  Haskell,  the  widow  of  the  late  member  of  Congress  from  I 
HkI.  i^  distJ-ict,  Hon.  Dudley  C  Ilaskell,  from  whom  this  insti- 

^^Bi  id  it6  name  on  account  of  his  great  interest  in  Indian  af* 

^^Bliu.N  consented  to  take  this  position.  It  is  expected  that  Mrs.  lias* 
Hj^nill  bririfT  to  this  position  her  large  influence,  sound  judgment, 
|mrrior  i  alities  and  calture,  and  incalculably  contribute  to  the 

BlCC^Sft  (*  lool. 

B^I  pnrjiosciy  «Muit  from  this  report  nmny  items,  recommendations,  ro- 
Btit^Nts  f(tr  **  authorities,*^  etc.,  which  were  forwarded  to  Washington  at 
B  f  iny  inspection,  many  of  which  have  already  been  responded 

mi  ^.., -bly  by  the  Department    The  barns  were  almost  in  a  tumble'  . 

■own  contluion,  and  the  bathing  facilities  a  farce,  because  so  meager.  I 
■^qr.r. ..fiM  of  milk  was  small.  Only  the  prompt,  stout  resistance  of' 
^^Bii  lard  several  times  in  the  past  few  months  prevented  im* 

^BRdk  >4'"n  the  school  carloads  of  the  meanest  flour. 
P  A  wojd  should  bo  said  in  regard  to  the  water  supply.     Windmills 
B  ^  ilh  springs  now  furnish  all  the  water,  but  how  inadequnto  j 

^t  >  many  piifiits,  for  steam,  Tor  cleansing  8uch  larire  bnitdtngs,  I 

^^^■MLig  the  ind,  be^^idcs,  there  are  mo  h\  ^  lioesel 

^^^HPftif^.     1  hu*A ;»  wnfrr  company  wiflt  n  Hich  \ 

^^■i*  Mot  anil  t  1  1 

^^^k  !r(!  bet'; Mi  L'  I 

^^Bbiiaiy  is  noim  a  n  ine^^t  tin  "^^'^  j 

^^H^  a  mile  from  )  a  to  the  ^  thai 

^^KiOE.     What  can  be  donet 

^^Bs  nnr  opinion  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  240  boys  in  the  school 
^^Babti  of  industry.  On  their  return  to  the  reservations  they  will 
Sii^gncQlturc  the  most  oonveuient  and  prolitable  avocation,    VVcchq 
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U»'l'U»'M, 


not  too  much  empUasize  this  habit  of  industry  as  one  of  the 
fiictors  in  the  developoient  of  the  Indian  youth — not  sin    '- 
how  to  jdough,  pliint,  how,  etc*,  but  to  form  t%  Imbit  anO  ;- 
for  work.     1^'or  thi8,  broad  acre«  and  continnous  h^bor  an 

The  importauc<^  of  the  Haskell  Institute  can  not  be  eanily  orerrat^ 
ftir  it  weems  destined  to  play  a  large  part  in  the  future  tj  '  fj 

dlan  youths  in  tiie  trans-Missisaippi  region.    Its  land  ; 
ihonld  be  enlarged  to  ^ire  fuller  scope  for  the  labors  of  the  UuhJiu 
and  inrrpf^wf^  thf  rnpfinj^  of  its  own  snpjiort;  the  very  best  ti^rirhemfi 
emr  '  ;  and  it  should  t5 

OUH  politicft.     Nothii 

to  muke  the  edueaiiott  and  oultivatiou  of  Indian  youtli  the  luutbftlFI 
politicians.     Properly  caretl  for  and  managed,  this  g<*hool  will 
rival  Carlisle  in  numbers  and  aucc^ss,  and  be  one  of  the  most  not 
institutious  in  thi'^  gi^eat  central  section  of  the  United  States* 


Bill  of  fare  Ai  iha  Ha9h€U  IwtiUutv,  l^urrenc9^  EoiM. 


Dsy. 


Br&akfMt* 


X>tiuier. 


Ssppcr. 


Uohdftf 

TaoidAjr 

Thnrtdiy , 

wm%y 


flondiiy. 


bread,  grmvy, 

1       -;.    ^  i  tivy,  wh«iat 
brtiiklf  m<>,  Ciilfoe. 

Stottlc.  hrtMAt  gniv^y,rloe, 
coffbe. 

driod  ttnii,  eQ(ke> 
BoefaLottk.  gnvy,  bre«d, 

iict>.  coff«c% 
BtKvm.  .«m*y,  hreftd,  out- 

lUti&l,  coffuci. 
BeOiAitmik.  gravy,  brftftd, 


B«iiii  MOQp,  bacon,  poutoatt, 

com  bread. 
Rice  iio\ii>»  booon,  poUt09i, 

bc)«Uf  oorn  broad,  pcmahtsn^ 


C^ild    mesA, , 

frnit,  ilnt^  ti«*  AT  I 

ltd,  fhut,  t^ 


y..,'Mi«i,i 


lianrTi,  pOt>>    I   il 


nips,  be«ur, 

Soap,  meojttp t,  .    , 

forbad,  butie»r,  picklo« 


btoftd, 


rttii^  I 


.,.^4, 


Mmi,  1 

ntarirw  

Mmt,    ^lA^y,    In 

wiUk  firiLlt,  Urn, 
Cold    humO,    biM4. 

4 1 A  r  0  ll.    Citifirbr 

drtod  f^mtmoili 


mrvAi 


THE  OaiLOCCO  INDIAN  SOHOOL. 


This  Bchoolf  George  W,  Scott,  superintendtnt.  ^as  Timted  MsySItiQ 
Jane  3,    It  ib  situated  about  €  miles  from  /  id  linfl^ 

below  the  south  line  of  Kansas,  in  the  IndiuL.  i  .    ,he  flioMMif 

Cherokee  strip,  so  renowned  for  its  fertility  am  Tht^  school 

was  founded  in  1883;  the  main  building  three  u  f  atarieiUflir 

bnilt  of  stone,  costing  $15,000,  and  the  other  bnlhi  iM),  oat  IlKJte«|* 

ing  foinishings,  etc.    The  land  area  devoted  to  th  v^  51 1!?^»  t 

Like  several  others,  thi.*!  school  has  .suffered  se'ruiv  t  in  Iclt 
the  hands  of  xjersous  who,  though  exeetlent,  wei-e  not  suite^i  to  u*? 
agement. 

I  met  two  old  residents  in  the  neigfiborhood  who   orfinMMd  gnt^ 
satisfaction  in  the  management  of  Mr.  8catt.    One  said ! 

B^fntro  Mr,  Boott  c»rac  hoi©T  the  farming  wha  condnct^id  wov  1^ 

ifttftii*^  failn  to  ilt<irriV>f;  the  mi'iorablo  stackiursa,     Mr.  Si  uir  hris  '  >fi^ 

i'»ws  taut  and  flkrIL     he-  ''••'■ 

r,  tkro  nioTO  oonrU^oUa  ^^ 

iLro  to  pulches  of  }(riMM),  et«.     Uudor  Mr,  Scott  flver^tlii  :  >i^^  l  lLtd  qq  anav^''*^ 
*Qten  • 

The  other  said : 

Sliic*?  Mi\  Scott  earn©  tb<*rii  h:w  beon  an  **titTn>  ohana 


Tl&to  l»l 
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bftTt*  tri^  n  jjnoti   ffTtrrlrti. 


Tbfrr^  TR  Tin  nir  (if  *?nt<^»rUf*  nntl  order,  And  brurfT^rw  tJi 

*il  i>vcr  (1  '  s  , 

o  om  to-  > 

dio  bf*ad  tiiiii  uiir>  chi!i- 


.  MlfJN  l\'    .'11- 


Ifol  over  iho  iofititutiorj* 

Til  nials  were  purely  voluntJiry  and  ^iven  with  ^Ijiclne^s, 

Tl  Li   has  the  largeiit  area  under  cultivutiou  oi  iiii>  cif 

Indian  8Llit>i4s.    Two  hand  red  dud  twenty- five  acren  are  devoted 
corn,  50   to  wbeat,  90  to  oatd,  15  to  potatoeSf  10   lo   laiJlet,  and  20 
glbttleti.      In  June  and  July  loi^  act 08  were  plowed  for  wheat   uei 
J^6ibr«     All  riufi,  beside^i  Kcvoral  hundred  acre..s  wbieh  will  Lkj  mowed  fo 


^ht  nUifck  consistii  of  10  hornei^,  10  mules,  4  ponies^  1  colt^  71  caw9  ({ 
vh\g  niitk),  and  00  cidre^  which  are  bein^  raitted.     Tlieae  with  yea 
'  ''»rt  steora  make  in  the  aggregate  about  300  head  ot  cattle,    Tl 
corn  show  carefnl  enltivation.    One  Saturday,  1  uaw  90  bay^  i 
A*  i>i.     Besides  farming  tbero  are  tailoring,  carpeutaring,  ami  otber^ 
tries. 

o  Mchool  exercinea,  however,  have  n6t  reached  as  high  a  grade  mt 
tjld  be  desired.     So  many  thi ng»  needed  to  bo  done  to  bring  the  achnol 


dition,  that  atteuttoti  had  to  be 

.     The  girl8,  hI*4o,  were  lar«re!y  ]* 

y  might  be  iua* 

iisand  tln^  feach*  . 

iung  18  not  of  the  highe^st  order. 

Iire8«ore  of  the  imt  few  months  hae  pamed  the 

be  ndvanoed*     I  (om\i\  1  he  religioa(«  exereiiieii  not  what 

.  Imt  arfatibfementfi  have  been  ma<lM  nnder  which  it  ia 

the  iniiii.^terK  and  la.vmen  of  all  deuomi* 

,  ,..*  .  ;..,  ^..viog  kindly  Tolunteereil  to  mm^t  each 


dto 
king 
lioa*    There 
i  are  faithful: 
it  m  to  belioi»ea 


K>n. 


' ' '^'^ '    *t-">^qiiate,the«itableHiU  arrangei1,ftndthecril 

houldbe  provided  and  t^'panito  8helterfor 

Iso  the  princifml  nehool  room,  needa  paint  and 

!         !.ft  flhoulii  ■       '  ' The 

thl  be  »  lull 

:^i!  r!onij*  <  ,ur  uae  in 

1<1    l>e  e-  !aHtering 

in  the  li-  MM  L.:  1  the  em* 

roal,  to  I  11  losing  it«_ 

iile,  HiuiuUl  be  provicleti.     CI  needed  for  the  clot 

1  and  employ <^*a.    Bridges  coir  aerosH  the  creek  n€ 

1  nave  1  Niilea  of  travel  in  banting  ioadg  of  hay  and  oom* 

d  TiMW  in  the  main  buihliniT  simuld  hr    t^irvoved  t<>  u  -iimFi- 

would  afford  n-  >r  flrty  ii  ,1 

-«  ^T^r.  .^1"^"^  ^.r  •»  in  til  I. 

Mn  the  I  i 

m    in"    il«l»l»'«l    UJ    till"    iMiUH     inrtiUM*^,  t  ^^..>*  ,^ 

on  tAJ  \im  laundry  tubs  uu<l  bathe  * 

'    '  ^        !s  the  banuti];  Ol   uiw    rmrmrrd 

iH  an  argument  for  bath  tubs  f 

vrry  |?i  lanre  f»< 

'■:  waiu^ut  '. 
,  \,oi)L     I  ho]  jj 

bliou  will  be  appreciated^  and  that  thia  Hchuoli  with  its  reiuarkaUl^  %>^« 
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ronndings  and  ma^fficent  possibilities^  will  b©  j^eneronsly  chariahiHl  i 
tbo  Govcrnmeut  uutil  it  becomea  one  of  the  very  largest  Iijdiauscbool 


THE  KAW  INDIAN  SCHOOL, 

Tbia  Bcbool  at  the  sabageney  connected  with  the  Osftfrc 
tiott,  about  25  miles  southeast  of  Arkansas  Cily,  was  visitiHl  Juno  -L 
found  here  41  pupils  enrolled,  .'31  of  whom  are  cblldreu  of  the  Kavr  T^ 

Idiaus.    The  pupils  ran^e  from  seven  to  sixteen  years,  only  5  abo« 

Ptwelve  years.  As  elsewhere,  the  older  boys  work  in  the  fields  a  hn' 
day  and  all  the  papils  do  something:.  The  girls  do  hoasework,  waKhrn| 
ironio^i:,  sewing,  cooking,  mendhig  the  boys'  clothing  and  making ^ 
of  it — shirts,  etc,  I  found  this  school  better  supplied  with  under  ' 
in*,  dresses,  bedding,  etc.,  than  any  other  I  bad  visited ;  72  m 
blankets,  which  bad  never  been  used,  but  were  badly  moth-eaten>  we 
piled  away  by  themselves. 

Thirty  acres  of  corn  and  25  acres  of  millet  are  nuder  cuUivatioij 
There  are  5  mules  and  19  head  of  cattle  connected  with  the  schooL 

The  buildings  are  in  such  a  deplorable  condition  and  the  need  of 
pairs  is  so  great  and  in  so  many  places  that  I  will  not  attempt  to  specify 
The  sanitary  condition  is  very  bad  on  account  of  defective  clniinagt 
I  talked  with  the  agent,  ^^Ir*  Miles,  about  these  thinga  and  promf ' 
steps  have  been  taken  for  extensive  repairs  and  improvemeuts  io  th 
premises. 
The  food  given  to  the  children  consists  of  meat  three  timea  a 

^•uhiefly  bacon,  though  beef  in  winter,  with  hominy,  rice,  beans^  wheat- 
"^read,  milk,  and  coffee.  The  bread  which  I  found  at  this  institutioa 
was  the  worst  I  ever  saw,  looking  more  like  decayed  chestnut  wood 
than  anything  else,  and  about  as  hard,  and  the  pupils  were  the  iiio« 
nnhealtlay  children,  more  than  one*half  attfected  with  sore  eyes* 

The  tribe  will  not  soon,  if  ever,  recover  from  the  bad  consequences  < 
allowing  its  young  men,  a  few  years  ago,  to  gooff  for  cxhibitiou  thiX)iij 
the  country.    They  were  gone  one  season,  and  came  back  thoroa 
disea-^ed  with  syphilis  which  tliey  spread  through  the  tribe-     Th€ 
has  since  run  down  more  rapidly  than  before.     In  the  year  183 
number  of  births  was  15  and  of  deaths  35 ;  of  the  15  born  only  2  lif 
to  be  six  weeks  old.    When  the  Kaw  tribe  came  to  this  place  from  Coa 
cil  Grove,  Kans.,  seventeen  years  ago,  they  numbered  over  5W;  noK 

^they  number  194,  including  half-bloods.  Then  they  had  8  chiefs;  noil 
Duly  2.     The  tribe  is  largely  pagan,  with  its  medicine  men,  pagaaj 

'  dances,  eta 

OSAGE  SCHOOLS, 

In  this  agency  there  are  fonr  schools,  one  snpportedby  the '" 
and  three  contract  schools.    Two  of  the  latter  are  Eoman  t 
the  other  is  under  the  sapervnsion  of  the  Woman's  Dome  3' 
ciety  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.    I  visited  these 
G  to9. 
The  Government  school  was  founded  in  1S73,    The  buildfnsr^  s^re  torfe 
id  commodious,  but  in  a  poor  condition,  not  having  1  iired  fw 

long  time.     A  comfortable  hospital  stands  a  littlo  <!  'rom  t^ 

main  edifice,  and  a  very  poor  barn  is  in  an  out  1' 

would  be  impossible  to  describe  at  length  the  ropaii  .  ^i* 

needed.    Major  Miles,  the  agent,  and!  hav^e  talked  over  the  miiUef  «£ 
Jength,  and  extensive  repairs  are  now  in  course  of  waking. 
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The  indastrial  department  of  this  school  does  not  amount  to  mncb, 
escei)t  among  the  girls,  who  are  tanght  bousekeepio^  aud  liowto  make 
and  repair  garments.  There  are  no  shops  for  boys  and  little  tillable 
land  connected  with  the  school.  Tlie  very  conservative  character  of  the 
Osage  Indians  and  their  opposition  to  the  instructing  of  their  boys  in 
industrial  work  make  it  diflicult  to  do  much  in  the  department  of  out- 
door labor-  In  no  other  tribo  of  Indiana  do  such  strong  prejudices 
exist  as  among  the  wealth  j  Usages — the  wealthiest  people  in  the  world, 
with  an  average  of  over  85,000  i>er  capita  to  their  creUit  on  the  books 
of  the  Government. 

Much  to  ray  surprise,  I  found  the  scholarship  in  this  institution  to  be 
exceedingly  poor,  and  but  one  or  two  of  the  teachers  seemed  to  have 
anything  more  than  moderate  teaching  ability.  The  scholars  were  un- 
accountably dull  and  our  best  eflbrts  to  make  them  talk,  recite,  or  read 
seemed  welhnigh  unavailing.  There  was  nothing  cheering  in  the  edi- 
fice, all  the  roonts  being  worn  and  dilapidated.  It  seems  nuaccoantable 
that  superintendents  and  agents  sbouhl  have  allowed  these  buildings 
to  fall  into  such  a  condition,  but  the  late  superintendent  has  had  an 
unequal  contest  with  obstacles  beyond  his  control. 

The  following  programme  of  work  will  be  of  interest : 

A  work-day  pro^ramine  in  the  Osage  Boarding  SchooL 

RiBingbcH..,-- -...,-. .,,. a.  m  ..  6.00 

Breakfast,. , do*...  7,00 

Boy8*  r>olit.e  school  grounde .•... ..• do.. .«  HJ)Q 

Scbooi  aud  labor* ., do....  9.00 

Recead «..— - •,.,- - ..-•.., do 10,00 

S<ihool  and  Ittbor*..,.—  , • do 10,46 

Dinner ,.,..,.- , m 12.00 

School  and  labor* ..„.,.,.., p.  m  ..  L30 

Eecesfl ....„.,...,* , do....  2.45 

School  and  labor* ,,........ do 3.00 

Recreation,  drilU,  etc .-.., ,.»  •....•—....-. ...do..,.  4.00 

Supper • do.--*  &.0G 

Marching  exeroisea  ami  gymuasiica --- ...do 6,00 

Study  hour , , ..do 7.00 

EoU-'call  and  retire ,.,, do i?.00 

In  Febrnary  last  the  Roman  Catholic  school  located  at  this  place, 
called  the  St,  Louis  Boarding  School,  was  suddenly  burned  to  the 
ground.  Only  the  foundation  remains.  The  pupils  were  absorbed  in 
other  schools  Steps  have  since  been  taken  to  rebuild  the  edifice  at  a 
point  about  a  mile  distant,  beyond  the  creek. 

lu  the  same  village  ofPawhuska  is  located  a  mission  school  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  chnrch.  Mrs.  F,  T.  Gaddis  is  the  snpenutendent.  This 
school  is  in  very  inadequate  buildings,  but  it  is  bright  and  cheerful 
within ;  the  teachers  are  competent  and  the  children  are  maldnj^  rapid 
progress.  The  classes  in  reading,  spelling,  delinitiojis,  and  geography 
particularly  excelled.  The  schnol  needs  maps  and  more  room.  The 
reiigioaa  element  is  prominent  in  this  6chooI,  and  a  wholesome  cleanli- 
ness accompanies  godliness. 

At  a  place  called  Hominy,  15  miles  distant,  but  within  the  Osage 
Keservation.  is  another  contract  boarding-school  kcjit  by  the  vSistersof 
St.  John  of  the  Koman  Catholic  chnrch.  It  is  located  in  a  %Tild  out-of- 
the-way  place  and  numbers  abont  25  pupils.  They  are  all  in  the  pri- 
mary grade  of  studies.  All  the  buildings  wore  the  svspectof  tidiness 
and  the  pupils  seemed  healthy,  orderly,  and  industrious. 

*  Half  the  pupiU  at  work  and  half  in  soUooi  alttiniately. 
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TUE  PAWNEE  IKDU^TBIAL  BOABDING  SCHOOL 


I  wan  rimt©d  Jaii€«  10  ati<]  11.     I  found  M  ptipilw  purollecl,  411  hoys  i 

[  3H  <jirls,     'i'he  m^nuA  hm  iiicrettaed  from  47  Imi  8  "        ly; 

!  tlio  PiiwtKMi  cliildreu  of  iichool  ago  are  said  to  b**  i  vero- 

ment  scliools.    Thii*  tribe  of  nearly  9ti0  \  rapid 

proKre!<8  towards  civiiiziitiou  aud  rapid); 

Tboiiidiistrial  workoftbeboyBiscoulirjcd  i<  ,,e^cc?(jL  tbtjaafiiit- 

miiia  tendered  ai;ouud  tbi'  liouse.     I  found  her  mi  of  the  be 

1  li;id  seeu  in  my  jouruoy,  8  of  oats,  6  of  niillet,  and  10  of  garden  ' 
him.  I'be  8cbooi  ha8  56  head  of  cattle,  bat  the  cows  are  most 
poor  in  ciuality.     The  boys  work  welU 

The  school  hoe  betMi  embarrassed  during  the  year,  because  the  e«tl- 
inales  and  apinopriations  last  year  provided  for  onb'  60  pupils,  but  ai 
the  luiiuber  inci^ased  to  84  they  have  beeu  short  of  shoes,  but*,  bed- 
diniTf  and  Korae  articles  of  provisions.  Oaly  two  bathing  tulns  esi«L 
which  is  a  grreat  embarrassment.    As  a  singular  circumstai  foaiid 

pins  enough  in  the  storehouse  to  last  one  hundred  years,  itofii 

for  a  generation.  Bed  ticking,  shawls,  and  '  "  "  ^  wert;  iusu  abun- 
dant. Therc^  are  good  hospital  rooms,  but  tbi  .1  be  in  a  buUdtog 
separate  from  the  main  edifice.  There  has  been  little  sicktiesa  duriog 
the  year,  and  only  three  deaths.  _ 

The  industrial  work  of  tbe  gills  is  confined  to  housework  an 
I  fouml  here  two  very  skiUfnl  teachers,  particularly  skillful  in 
a  new  language,  for  most  of  the  pupils  were  fresh  from  the  tepeoA.  J 
pupils  seem  to  easily  learn  to  sing  the  gospel  songs  and  to  ei^ioy  1 
ing  them* 

There  should  be  many  repairs  and  considerable  enl^''^**^'^^'-nt»  in  i 
buildings,     There  is  no  room  for  an  ofilce.     A  supert  it  vritJi , 

family  can  not  be  made  comfortable.    The  dormitonen  un    aot  lirgf^ 
enough,  being  so  crowded  that  39  girls  sleep  in  13  beds.    The  wawr 
tank  and  pipes  need  to  be  thoroughly  repaired.    This  is  a  very  urgeol 
case  and  many  repairs,  almost  all  over  the  buildings,  are  needed* 
It  is  hoped  that  an  enlargemenf  will  be  effected  this  seadon^       ^H 

L  THE  QTOS  SCHOOL  ^H 

mm  visited  June  11  and  12.    It  is  located  in  a  tribe  fiiat  advanclngte^ 

■mdition  to  receive  lands  in  severalty.    They  are  dlacardin  tr  '*  tho  blai^  ' 

ket"  iuid  polygamy  is  decreasing.    The  Otoes  are  much  b-  :\m 

the  Pawnees;  their  children  are  brighter,  with  fewcase>s  l ,     res* 

and  pneumonia  and  consumption  are  not  b»  frequent  as  in  some  latli^  I 
tribes.  I 

Tbe  school  has  48  pupils,  24  boys  and  24  girls.  There  are  enoogi*  I 
children  outside  of  the  school  to  justify  the  employment  of  aaolbtf  I 
teacher.  The  boys  are  small,  few  being  large  enough  for  ditm  w<«rlCr  I 
but  2ii  acres  of  corn  have  been  planted  and  a  liberal  supply  o(  oiImit  I 
grains  as  well  as  vegetables.  1 

The  superintendent,  matron,  teacher,  and  other  employ^  areauHIBf 

the  best.    The  teacher  is  particubirly  etilcitant,  interest i'tior*  fi«d  log*-    , 

nious  in  her  methods  for  conveying  English  to  In^^  Tb»  | 

school  buildings  are  excellent,  being  nearly  new.    Lit  !'Dt  I 

^ome  concrete  for   walks  an4  possibly,   a  hospital,  Ihou;.  ivf  1 

meen  no  sick  children  in  tbe  f^ehool  for  some  time.    TbtTv  t»i  I 

Barge  « istern  for  water,  because  tbe  water  used  is  uiui  Ot  I 

mit  whole,  this  school  is  in  an  interesting  and  flouri^Li  I 
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THE  POIfOA  BOjlEDITTG   SCHOOL. 

lis  Kcbool  was  Tjsited  June  12  and  13.    The  pupils  are  41  hnv^  juid 
;irb,  and  the  children  of  the  Ponca  tribe  are  nearly  all  n- 

jt  schools.  A  coiiHiderable  amount  of  industrial  woi U  in  {>. ;  .^..  M^d. 
iivn'H  ot  j^Tomul  Ueinj?  under  cultivation.  The  stock  cojmlst^  of  id 
kI  ot  tattle,  5  horses  and  niules^  and  55  hogs* 

\  Bcbool  exerci8t*8  under  one  of  the  tcaeherB  were  very  creditable, 

tlie  others  very  interior*     An  Indian  jjirl,  educated  at  Mr,  Moody's 

f]  iu  Ma?4flacbusett8,  was  thc't>rincipal  factor  in  the  instruction  of 

Indian  children,  and  her  work  deHerve.*^  eonun* 

ere  wu«  *roiid  onler  auionf:  the  Mi i Id  re n  in  tli  roomfl,  but 

til  "]  to  i^lip  easily  :!  fti  the  ^'^ra-sp  ul  the  HU(>erin- 

tjut  nt  illowed  to  roam  ly  in  fhr  viiltt>^'«*,     Horni*  as- 

I  (» Intlinnhelp  were  viry  t?  '», 

t  with  the  Unowh'dKe  of  he 

hi  -  mornlH  of  thiH  agency  j:  th 

V'  i  by  a  rnI«.Hionary,  are  gn  ,  .    Uie 

Itcfi,  and  rcporti^  of  credible  witnesfle«  say  that  gambling  tor  mooej 

\  been  allowed* 

lere^  as  In  8onie  otlier  places,  batn-tnba  are  utterly  wanting  and  the 
do  not  appear  healthy*    The  tlour  waH  bad  and  the  h'    -*  fM-or. 
[^el  exereiscH  are  condncted  four  evenlufjB  in  a  week,  wjti  .re 

fSj  tbf  lyonPH  Pn^yen  and  Hinjrinp:,  Therw  isno  hi»«pii.fi,  "ul  Uie 
iteudent  repon*^  that  thei^^  has  been  no  Mcrioutt  cano  of  mckuens 
:  the  year,  thou|i:h  there  in  ft  great  deal  of  hard  coughing  among 
ildren* 

aund  her©  a  Ponca  girl,  fifteen  yean*  old,  who  him  b€»en  bargained 

'fatlier  for  a  pony  to  be  thi»  wifn  *if  one  of  Ujc  nieMn^^Kt  Indiaui, 

"iirn  of  age.    The  girl  i.^  nn.st  it,  an<l  •  ve 

1  buildings  lest  the^  ^  be  <*oMsunip  i-cv 

>  girlK  Iti  tliis  school  of  III'  \}>ohiHl  {aj  th(»  i»aiii6 

■^cn  they  return  to  then*  h  »u 

'  be  an  extenaion  of  th«  L  of  th«^  UtU^k  Imllding  to  Afford 
lb  ;  iH  for  the  young  people  and  for  bath  roiimH. 

T  found  here  Htackn  of  school  books  for  which  they  have  no  ufte,  too 
&r  advanced  or  out  of  date.  The  school  force  h  not  Uirge  enough >  A 
iobool  of  over  80  pupils  should  have  three  teachers. 

Tim  abapaho  ikbian  sobool. 


JsechooU  located  at  Darlington,  Ind.  T*,  near  Fort  Heno^wasTimtad 
'  '       '   •'  >ut  to  leave  for  the  Hunini*5P 

'  honh\     It  ^*aM,  thiM*»*forw, 
^i  )ip.    We  he «  ita- 

^li  I  onb^r  and  ill 

k  hud  1m  .iie 

»i  nk* 

!  at  the  school  the  pupils  were  widely  sTnftnred.  being 

I  toTlie Indian  tn-  !Ht 

'    '    ' '  li.s  in  ?Mm  sv'IhmO.  '.p* 

prerro4i  to  i8  of  the  most  lazy,  i  iie 

.It  1(1    fin'    TthIIumm    iVitiii   ilii'i'unt)  jt}. 

■  p. 
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upon  their  improvement.  The  school  should  be  secluded  hj  %  hi; 
feiico-  at  Bxiiih  distance  around  as  to  afford  a  tsuitable  play^^routid  for  I 
pupils  inside,  and  uo  persons  from  without  sbauld  be  aHowed  to  ent 
except  at  specified  times*  Until  this  is  done  the  best  improveiui 
will  be  im]H>9sible. 

Moreover,  every  night  the  Indiarut  in  their  encampment  hold  th 
strange  orgies — dancing,  yelliui,'.  ])ipiug  horns,  etc, — to  a  late  lioiir, 
within  distinct  hearing  of  the  children  in  the  school^  and  some  o' 
boys  were  allowed  to  be  nut  until  a  hite  hour  at  night,  in  a 
upon  these  barbarous  performances*    I mperative  orders shouUl  be  is.su< 
forbidding  the  encampment  of  Indians  witbin  3  or  4  miles  of  the  sch 
and  the  pupils  from  freely  visiting  the  village. 

The  industrial  part  of  the  school  has  not  been  pushed  very  ener^i 
cally,  only '^'5  acres  having  been  under  cultivation  this  year,  thou 
there  are  large  opjiortunitics. 

The  school  buildings,  aside  from  the  school  rooms,  are  m  a  poor  con- 
dition. Paint  is  needed  w  ithiu  and  without,  for  the  buUdings  ai« 
wooden.  Plastering  should  be  repaired  ;  new  doors  put  iu,  and  mm^ 
enlargement  of  the  main  building,  to  aflbi'd  place  for  bath-tu!»«. 

blyroom  for  the  pupils,  reading-rooms,  etc    The  house  occupied 

superintendent  is  in  a  shamefully  diltipidate<l  state,  and  is  too  sm: 
containing  only  three  rooms.     The  out  closets  are  a  nuisance,  notwi 
standing  repeated  appeals,  I  was  told,  hare  been  made  to  the  agenf 
also  to  the  Department  at  Washington.    I  was  informed  that  i 
the  subject  of  improvements,  rei)airs,  etc.,  was  considered,  the  ngei 
and  carpenter,  book  in  hand,  examining  and  estimating.    Nearly  eve 
inspector  coming  to  the  agency  has  had  his  attention  called  to  it,  bi 
nothing  ha^  been  done.    It  has  now  become  a  very  urgent  matter  if 
would  civilize  the  young  Indians,  and  even  if  we  would  preserve 
buildings. 

I  found  the  Arapahoes  slowly  advancing  towards  civilization.    AboQl 
one-half  of  the  adults  wear  citizen's  clothes  and  many  otl^'  i 

half-citizen's  dress.    Some  are  industrious,  as  large  cultivai  > 

and  comfortable  houses  testify.    Few  of  them  now  roam  and  injivg'imS 
is  declining. 

THE   MENNONITE  INDIAIJ  BOARDING-SCHOOL, 

located  half  a  mile  away  from  the  Government  Rchool,  was  aba  ^ 
It  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  most  estimable  genthman 
Henry  K.  Voth,  who  is  also  superintendent  of  another  i^'  ul 

dian  School  at  the  cantonment,  60  miles  away.    In  each  oJ  '4 

there  are  50  pupils,  but  at  the  cantonment  a  new  edifice 
for  the  accommodation  of  75  pupils.    The  school  iu  Darlih-iv. 
ated  upon  a  tract  of  rich,  well-cultivated  ground  abounding  iiiiiii**] 
variety  of  friiit- trees,  which  have  already  come  to  bearing. 

The  instruction  given  at  this  school  is  excellent  attd  thorough,  and  l>y 
faithful  Christian  teachers.    The  children  are  not  allowed  toroamoW 
[the  fields  or  visit  the  village  without  permission. 

THE  CHEYENNE  BOAEDmG-SCHOOL, 

three  miles  from  Darlington,  was  visited  June  21.    It  fs  del^^l»tfnny 


M 


ifiituatedon  high*  healthy  ground  commanding  a  vast  j 
i\in!ons  **(Ja<ida  Spring^  near  by,  sending  forth  n  > 
water,  the  coolest  and  purest  probably  in  a  ra«li»i 
miles.    Formerly,  this  was  a  large  school  with  i 
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bi^ea  neprlected  and  ill  manage  J.  The  laat  superintendent  disappeared 
in  the  Oklahonia  craze^  in  April,  and  the  school  was  left  for  a  month  in 
thf  c*are  of  the  industrisU  teacher,  already  burdened  with  nunierou8 
The  pupila  had  dwindled  to  35  when  Mr.  L.  D,  Davis,  the  pres- 
rintendent,  came*  He  raised  the  number  to  70  in  a  mouth  and 
proved  himself  the  ri^ht  man  in  the  right  plac«. 

The  school  was  about  ready  to  dismiss  for  the  summer  vacation  but 
ire  heard  several  recitations,  readio*?  exercises,  etc.,  which  were  very  satia* 
factor^',  showing  good  work  by  the  teachera,  1  liked  the  appearance 
of  the8o  Cheyenne  pupils.  They  aro  bright,  acute,  and  chai^te.  I  ara 
s^Histicd  that  among  this  tribe  there  is  great  encoaragement  to  put 
ii  largo  outlays  and  eilbrts. 
iljc  buildings  nre  sadly  in  need  of  extensive  repairs.  The  plastering 
lA  off  in  large  places  all  over  the  house.    Doors,  tioora,  window-silla,  and 

T ' need  repairing.    There  are  only  two  bath*tubs.    Girls  are  with- 

t'dre.sse^.     Better  ginghams  should  be  sent;  those  aent  look 

Iter  washing  and  do  not  wefir  well,    Mr.  Davis  has  estimated 

needed  things  which  ought  to  bo  granted. 

The  tJhejeune  and  Arapaho  schools  deserve  larger  attention  from 

the  Gm'en»ment,    These  two  tribes  comprise  3,3(K»  Indians,  of  whom 

900  :r  >]  [mpulation.   The  two  Government  schools  should  be  tilled 

toth'         .    'ity,  and  then  V2o  can  be  allowed  in  the  Men  uonite  schools, 

and  »  iiberui  supply  can  be  sent  to  tbe  large  iudu^^trial  schoola  out&ide 

of  the  Territory. 

TEE  GENOA.  (NEBRASKA)  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL, 

W.  B.  Backus,  superintendent,  was  Tisited  July  1  to  3,  The  sobool 
had  entered  upon  its  summer  vacation  though  most  of  the  pupils  were 
on  tho  ground,  as  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  large  industrial  BchoolR. 
Tljry  were  called  tog*'ther  and  some  school  exercises  were  held,  though 
at  a  i^Teat  ilisud vantage,  VV'c  heard  some  very  good  i  '  and  the 
resiinn,*^es  to  questions  put  by  myself  in  arithmetic,  ,  Ijy,  etc,, 

were  sueh  a.s  indiciitcii  good  study  and  [irogress, 

Mr:  Kurkns  came  to  the  siiperin tendency  April  1, 1889, after  the  dis- 
rovei;.  uf  the  tinancialin  !  ie«  of  his  predecessor.    Thes^ 

rlfnjoniltArfl  the  school,  di  :  the  pupils  of  their  small   « 

ami                M^  such  di?-'contenl  J4ud  resentment  that  the  olVicers  with 
L'T.                  Ity  controlled  it,     Tlie  pupils  were  edi>ecially  reluctant  to 
I  wexc  also  nntUt^l  for  stiuly,    Probably  not  50  boys  and  none 
..ris  had  received  any  com])ensation  for  their  labors  for  over  a 
>i  r.r.     It  v,;ts  ilillictdl  to  keep  them  fwin  nurniug  away.    KevertheUss, 
'                     rtion  ard  tact,  the  girls  were  lie|»t  at  (heir  posta  sewujg 
tig  the  lioiiKework,  and  the  lioys,  under  the  lewl  of  the 
i.M  I                ed  and  cultivated  120  acres  of  e^rn,  35  of  oats,  20  of  mib 
lot,                 ttoes,  and  a  large  patch  of  garden. 
Tin-  V>ol  with  17,1  pupils— 103  boya  and  72  girls,  ♦ 

An  a  V  ;ioa  school  has  <me  of  the  l)c«t  collections  of  build* 

bgp  <mlservice.    The  shopafor  biilori'        *  '        , 

mq  u;,  etc,,  are  excellent  and  well  i 

Hork  iii  «U)ai  in  liiiUi,  The  school  rooms  are  nlso  good  and  in  lair  i.u;i- 
dltiont  !:':^  \\f^'?*  ^1m*  dining  hall  and  the  girW  dormitory.  The  boyj^' 
dorri  tr  too  small.    The  boys'  **  asj^embly  room,"  as  it  is 

mlh  iither,  is  a  small,  cramped  place,  not  half  large 

enough.     Tills  is  under  their  small  dormitory.     Both  di tli cult ies can  be 
ri^muvetl  by  putting  on  an  addititni  to  that  wing,  about  40  feet,  directly 
Ab  89 4il 
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in  the  rear,  or  nntil  it  reaches  tbe  diniog  hall    The  physirini! 
thiit  the  atmosphere  of  the  bojB'  dormitory  is  stifling,  bt-i 
for  the  number  iiecesearilj'  lotlgiug  in  it.    This  addition  \ 
place  for  a  suitable  assembly  room  in  the  basement,  and  alho  a  gnod 
readiiigroom,  so  mach  needed.    A  drain-pipe  for  sewerage  is  a 
necessity, 
A  school  of  this  size  also  needs  a  disciplinarian* 
This  school,  with  Haskell  Institute,  and  Ohillocco,  and  possibly 
more  now  building  at  Pierre,  Dak.,  ought  to  be  the  great  industrl 
schools  between  the  AUeghauies  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.     Its 
ingfi,  with  some  enlargmentf  and  its  location  both  favor  it.    It  aha 
be  wisely  and  liberally  provided  for* 
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was  reached  July  5,  but  it  had  been  dismissed  for  the  snmmer  vaeati' 
It  was  not  in  vain  that  I  had  come,  nevertheless;  for  I  had  extended 
interviews  with  the  saperinteiident,  matron,  teachers,  and  other  em- 
pk»y<5s,  and  examined  the  buildings  and  the  general  situation.  The 
school  has  averaged  the  last  season  75  pnpils;  full  earo1lm< 
This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  schools  to  manage  because  of  th 
thieving,  and  unchaste  propensities  of  this  tribe,  and  they  have 
been  allowed  free  access  to  the  school  buildingH,  while  the  pnptlfti 
also  been  allowed  to  go  home  almost  every  week.  I  have  recom 
that  a  high  fence  be  put  around  the  school  building  with  barl 
protection,  and  that  pupils  be  not  allowed  to  visit  their  homes 
than  once  in  eight  weeks. 

The  buildings  are  in  good  condition,  but  I  have  ad   *     '    * 
ion  be  made  for  bath-tubs-    The  well  needs  tp  be  du 
obtain  a  larger  supply  of  water.    A  strong  wind  will  y 
twenty  minutes.     We  found  at  this  school  some  strange  rr 
clothing,  cloth,  etc.    There  are  overcoats  oft 
no  boy  can  wear,     A  large  quantity  of  Fifth 

are  not  used  in  any  Indian  school,  while  Primers  and  Firsr  Keadem 
lacking.    The  supply  of  ginghams  and  calicoes  was  short. 

About  50  acres  are  onder  cultivation.    The  stock  of  cows,  hoga, 
horses  is  too  small. 

Among  the  tribe  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  is  in  it^  iocepti 
stage,  and  there  are  good  indications  that  with  »  firm  hand  on  tbaj 
of  the  agent  it  will  pix)ve  a  success  in  due  time, 

THE  OMAHA  INDIAN  BOAKDmG-SOHOaL 

was  visited  July  9,  but  the  pupils  were  absent  on  their  vaeatfnn.   Tbe 

superintendent,  matron,  and  industrial  teacher  wore  pr-  ULo 

agent  of  the  reservation,  Colonel  Warner,  who  ai<!ed  m- 

the  situation.    The  buikling  was  one  of  the  clear*' 

hard-pine  floors  which  Colonel  Warner  had  put 

also  in  the  Winnebago  school  building,  are  ^^ 

ing  well.    I  found  here,  as  in  many  other  pLi  [uUlij 

and  recommended  the  Commissioner  to  order  their  introduction*    Tht 

is  much  tix)uble*here,  as  at  Winnebago,  from  the  running  away  of 

boys*    There  is  no  hospital. 

The  recitation  buildiug  is  one-fourth  of  a  mile  i¥om  *^*'^^  *•'  ""  iuMr^^ 
It  should  be  moved  down  to  a  near  point    The  ouf 
reconstructed.    Plank  or  cement  walks  should  b©  hiiii.     tiuh-  i.vi^-p 
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[>old  Iw  done.    Twenty-Bix  acres  is  ton  Uttl©  for  a  school  of  SB  pn|>f]s« 
aother  j>air  of  horsen  will,  however,  Iw  neeessary*    Thi^  work  «»aii  not 
uloiu*  wirh  tlie  poor  team  now  tb«re*     The  school  Hhoutd  bo  tMdcIudeci 
by  a  high  fence,  and  pupUs  not  alio wchI  to  go  tiome  so  often. 

THB  OBIAHA  PEESBYTBEIAH  MISSION  SCHOOL 

atoo  received  a  visit  from  me.    It  is  located  in  a  very  wild  and  po* 

luti*!  l)ut  pleasant  re^ion^  ynder  the  hi^h  bluffs  of  the  \vo«t  Inink  of 

Mi>^souri,  in  a  dense  tlitcket,  back  from  the  shore,  where  it  was 

Hided  ii.H  a  mission  8cbool  in  1850*    For  eight  years  Mrs.  Wade  has 

fu  Its  superintendentj  aided  by  several  very  capable  and  estimaldd 

iea,    Hie  pupils  have  averaged  45,  and  good  work  has  been  dono, 

IK  OBNEBAL* 


feriewiDg  the  schools  which  I  have  visited,  seyeral  things  tmpreiia 

In  12  of  the  20  schools  I  was  unable  to  find  traces  of  any  visit 

general  superintendent.    The  local  superintendents  and  teachers 

[>iled  on  at  tbeir  distant  outposts,  piit^     "-     nd  for  tlie  most  part 

illy,    without   direct  contact  and    ^  with  the  oftice  at 

']>tby  correspondence  atid  »  >iml  visits  from  Gov- 

s  at  the  agencies.    The  i  -i   :in>n  and  iieiMlH  of  the 

liuga,  the  ufux>tnfortable  quarters  oft tirnr.s,  of  '4U 

and  TTtrfny  other  thiii;:'^  of  rital  interest,  have  Ihm*^  rn, 

appreciat»*<l  at  ^'  iild 

s,  like  other  j)e<>:  <ny 

Iti  iiud  sympathy.     It  is  a  wontier  that  ni  such 

Irii  "V*  they  have  done  so  well.    The  (iovernment 

luld  bring  lools  nearer  to  ita  Ijueart  by  D*equent  pcrsonal'con* 

3.  The  reservation  schools  have  impressed  mo  as  tho  most  impor- 

it     If  this  seem-  *  '  •*' v  one  a  strong:  statoment,  let  it  \>*}  considered 

It  this  clii^s  of  IS  a  whole,  contain  the  great  mi\iority  of  our 

in  '   ".  thivi   iMUM'rto  a  large  iwirtioii  have  never  r'     *      my 

;  that  the  iliilicuUies  j?rowluj;  ont  of  such  e!  jct 


the  ih   I 


i-Ay 


I 


ss  the  t 


thin   m    iue«o 
■  i  "xw  n  eiH v*4sa  r i  I  y 

^ii**r, 
^  rtf 


.   and   t'oitiiity  **i  tli«>a^lir,   .< 
tU  of  our  normal  schonl*^,  ' 

:.      Ill    too    r  Hi 

stirnte  of  tl:  uid 

♦!,  and  n  five  methods,  ha 

.:..,  rp<  TihI;  -     ::..[,     Tht^  blank,  St.     .  .:- 

show  ^  in  is  mad©.    The  very  hiu'hr»st  talent  in 

f**«^'  *'t    ,.. ,:...;  those  who  have  p^'^^a  f nn^vledge  and  ftX- 

n  best  primary  methods  shonld  'e  it.     To  teach 

'    *  '-      '  ^  "  *  rthe  Indian  child  ivtpu.^n  uotourhzn    '      v 
11  rofyonng  Indians  depends  moi 

h:irnrt(  rthan  upon  lit      ^       "  ifx. 

t:  111  iKitions  hav^5  ih.  loc- 

ol  llii-i-iv  tcacii^ji^j. 
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4,  To  scale  down  the  Tragea  of  the  reaervation  teachers,  tlirrf^frtr 
i*%  unwise,  for  the  raoro  these  schools  are  raised  in  quality  tl 
\vill  be  tUo  supply  of  pupils  to  the  iarge  inclustrial  schools, 
uplift  must  be  in  these  jirituary  schools.    The  servicea  of  teachers: 
Indian  schools  are  more  laborious  thau  in  most  other  sehooli^  and 
mand  greater  personal  sacrilices  as  well  as  jo^eater  devotion  and  abil^ 
jty.    The  best  t^jachers  can  not  be  obtained  if  the  compensat  ion  runs  Iott. 

5.  1  have  noticed  in  most  of  the  reservation  schools,  and  abto  in  some 
of  the  h\rger  training  schools,  a  want  of  suitable  assembly"  rooms^ 
which  the  pupils  can  gather,  something  sknilarto  the  sitting-room™ 
our  homes.  It  will  not  answer  to  drive  them  to  the  dormitories.  In  Bof^M 
of  the  institutions  there  is  almost  no  ])rovision  of  this  kind  ;  in  oth^H 
it  is  very  meager.  Sometimes  it  is  underground,  with  only  iv  few  hi^| 
benches,  no  curtains  at  the  windows,  with  neither  b(X)ks  nor  pap4!^| 
with  no  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  so  small  and  crowded  that  the  li^H 
boys  and  girl  a  are  often  trampled  and  ill  used  by  the  larger.  It  iaj^| 
possible  to  describe  the  pitiable  condition  of  these  rooms  in  ^'hJji^^H 
enlightened  people  of  the  United  States,  who  are  unacquainted  wf^^H 
facts,  presume  that  a  higher  civilization  is  being^iromoted.  It  wHl^H 
of  little  use  for  boys  and  girls  to  learn  to  read,  unless  at  the  same  ti^| 
they  acquire  the  habit  and  love  of  reiiding.  How  essential  are  theitc^l 
that  intyelligence  and  culture  without  which  they  can  never  beo^dl 
leaders  of  their  people.  A  constant  supply  of  suitable  reading  matifl 
alone  can  kee])  the  pupils  from  deteriorating,  ,  ^^ 

How  would  this  work  of  improvement  be  facilitated,  if  larger  roooi' 
could  bo  provided,  neatly  painted,  tuniished  with  tiibles,  settees,  jMJdfl 
and  papers,  and  the  walls  adorned  with  pictures  I  Congress  ^^^H 
have  to  appropriate  a  little  more  money,  but  would  not  the  arous^VH 
timent  of  the  nation  on  the  Indian  question  sustain  the  Congresjt  viM 
ing  it  rather  than  the  Congress  denying  it  T  fl 

6.  I  desire  to  emphasize  a  matter  already  referred  to  in  preoedi^f 
pages,  the  imjiortancc  of  more  fully  secluding  the  schools  on  the  re.^i^H 
vatrons  from  the  visits  and  inlluenco  of  the  neighboring  Indians.  U  IH 
well  known  that  many  of  our  best  ethicational  instifutions  in  the  StatlJ 
are  secluded  from  the  intrusions  of  the  outside  public  by  fences,  g^t«|H 
and  stringent  regulations.  How  much  more  needful  when  w^  are  4|H 
tempting  to  divest  the  young  Indian  of  the  uncivilized  tdea^  and  bsiii^l 
ofhistiibCt  The  pupils  should  be  allowed  to  visit  their  homes  leifl 
freqnently  and  to  receive  calls  from  friends  only  at  stated  times,  &t^M 
should  never  be  left  to  run  aroun<l  the  agency  village*  These  aR^  ^^^^^ 
ons  evils  in  many  places,  counteracting  m  a  great  degree  all  &S[mU  f4^| 
good.  ■ 

7,  What  becomes  of  the  Indian  pupils  who  graduate  from  tT  ^  ^  '^B 
and  return  to  the  rcservationa  f  This  question  is  variously  -S 
From  the  Lincoln  Institute  in  Philadelphia  we  have  the  reply  ;  ■ 

In  general  thoy  aro  condncting  themselves  woll>  either  workin/f  at  hoiii«  ntJh^j 
other  people.    The  gtcAt  dilUcttlty  is  to  find  saitablo  work  on  thu  nasomiUoo*       ^H 

Mr.  namilton  Wright  Mabie,  in  the  July  Century,  said;  ]H 

The  resale  nt  Hnmptou  tiud  Carlisle  have  settled  tho  qutvstion  ^f  Dm  f.iT*i''^T^B 
the  ludfaii  fur  educiition.    lUirhig  the  lust  decade  HamutuJi  winner  Ijjw  '  ^^M 

more  or  Uss  tburou^hDesa  more  Uiftn  three  hundred  s^riuicBfi*  wiso  h%vv  '  H 

itsr--'  '  ^iti  a  few  luonthj*  to  five  orsix  years.     T"  ^^w^^B 

be<  1  prcMt^i-ved,  a«d  tliat  record  shows  that  ^V^^l 

ofal  iniuniutablo  obstacles,  ut*©  ex*-*'!-^"!"  tl^^^H 

on  tbo  foium unities  through  which  tboy  ar  '^^^^1 

Buceitssrnlly  the  work  of  pjoueern  in  the  i  ^^^^^1 

c/erks,  farmers,  Interpreters,  acouta,  and  cattle- rai^ierd  they  iu\%'  au.u^«Uv  aH  iI^^^ 
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cises  and  dUeiplins,    It  will  be  perceived  that  no  sdioal  in  which  the  offl*] 
are  so  banipcreil  cnn  Hueceed*    The  power  of  tlie  agent  thus  to  do] 
1(1  b(}  Y\m\tt*i\,  and  nvvnt  care  nhould  be  taken  iu  Iho  sdectian  of 
jrenUi,     '  ularieB  won  hi  help  to  ^et  better  ajijents* 

ifiyer  8i  work  of  Indian  education  and  eivillKation  began  the 

agent  ha8  been  an  object  of  criticinnK  Iloldtng  »  position  of 
iinportantx^  in  the  reservation,  with  large  power  and  ample 
opiKtrtunittes  for  tij^efid  and  beneficent  intiuence,  nevertbele«8  it  inu»l»l 
bo  conftHsed  that  Kometimes  the  Indian  agent  has  8LOod  Btoufly  in  the 
Wfty  of  real  improvement,  proving  himself  a  deteriorating  fa<^tor.  The 
cones  are  not  rare  in  which  the  agent  has  been  a  thorn  in  the  tride  of 
the  soperintendent  of  the  school  and  the  missionary,  rendering  their 
Torts  nugatory. 

Let  me  pictare  a  typical  bnt  not  a  personal  case*    A  new  agent  ar« 
|ves  at  the  agency.    Very  soon  he  nhowH  a  dislike  for  the  superintend* 
it  of  the  J4C  houl,  for  the  matron  and  some  of  the  teachers*    He  leaves  | 
^  1  to  make  their  positions  uncomfortiible.    An  earuest| 
II  u  young  lady  teacher  is  viliiie<i  and  crowded  out,  to 

te  i  ooQi  lui  a  favorite  who  has  no  fitness  for  teaching  or  desire  to 
uneflt  the  impifa,  but  who  can  oocnpy  the  place  and  draw  the  salamj 
ther  eir  tre  removed  to  make  place  for  persons  of  the  ageovtj 

|ig,  iy  the  intiuence  of  the  superintendent  is  crippled^  and] 

11  presiding  over  an  insuboi^inate  corps  of  employes  and  I 
lii.-u  riJiHiiri  rnnnfonanced  by  theagent*    After  a  time  an  Indus- j 

I  toai  i  who  is  dissolute,  profane, and  drnnken.    Sua-] 
;  cUjc^^  i^ii.,^.M.,c.  1.  .ih  the  boys  in  their  work^  he  inoculates  them 

Et8  evil  virus.    Kvery  day  they  hear  the  most  horrid  oaths,    Thi 

intendent  inter[>oses  for  the  protection  of  the  boys,  but  fiudii 

Aself  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  to  involve  him  iu  iusurmountiibl^j 

ieuitiiV!»  by  the  foulest  as  a  pretext  tor  his  disndssat.     II^j 

the  love  i*nd  respof^t  -  mWh^  but  must  be  driven  out  that  Xhm 

II  Mil  one  who  will  be  li is  tool,    Thej 
|i.  iud  the  advent  of  1mm  wiu'ce^or ' 

^iit  rorrnpt  i 

I  a>i  TTTlt  wilt  .) 

L  to  have  tiieir  i  ceutci. 

rii  !V  ?     We  know  i  A  few  gooil  people  pro* 

d  at  Waslangton,  but tlruw  direful  venge- 


it  audmals 
froQi  tl 
ieuds  i 
Ige<L  t 
utiug  ^ 
iutelli^ 


ssl:    i'i^v  u    lii'ili^r   aKrni 


I'tM,   li'iMifii^  *.  IU  ir*iUi  1  Ji    >s  1 ' 


MCI    M 1  I  u   Vi  i 


mukf  in  a  idler  under  my  eye  white  1  virile,  says: 


,  but  the  old  one 
he  in  not  ea-Htlyi 
tate  between  thd' 


(.heae  remote 


II 


M  to  I 


1 


Soeb  have  born  too  often  the  eondl- 

.It 
Irblch  IS  < 
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While  the  foregoing  etatementa  are  all  trne  and  of  nrg^nt  !fl 
tance,  ncvortheleHs,  I  would  not  leave  the  impression  that  a  i 
portion  of  tht^  returned  students  have  lapsed  from  the  hi«:h 
in  which  they  have  been  trained.     By  no  means.     As  1  1 
throiijjjh  a  lari^e  number  of  reservations  I  have  found   ev 
Bplendid  examples  of  cultivated  Indian  youth,  running  well  t 
life,  and  retlectiug  great  credit  upon  the  schools  where  they  h.,v^  .  c- 
educated. 

Another  retrograding  step  in  the  case  of  returning  pupilt»  is  pn^-  -- 
mons  life,  under  w^hich  the  girls  are  traded  for  ponies  into  a  iilun' 
ital  condition*    An  eye  witness  related  to  us  the  wedding  of  a  ret 
student  to  two  girls  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years  respectively,  on  th< 
day.    Often  these  girls  are  traded  into  plural  marital  relallons  with  ifia 
men.   What  comes  of  all  the  Government  has  done  forsuch  girls  f    Donht- 
less  some  residuum  of  the  good  education  wiilfiometimes  r 
carried  into  the  life  of  the  tribe  in  the  next  geneiiition,  but  i 
the  lapse  be  to  a  lower  depth — a  revulsion  to  a  worse  state,    i 
edly  made  this  inquiry  of  some  of  the  better  agents  on  thf 
One  of  them,  a  man  of  large  experience  and  honorable  r»  < 
dian  agent,  saidr  "  Let  the  President  of  the  United  Stat<> 
lamation  against  anymore  plural  marriages  among  the  Indians, 
enforce  it."    *'  How  ?  "  1  asked.    He  replied ;  *'  By  withhold! f  • 
nuities  from  those  who  violated  the  law.    They  would  at  one 
Other  Indian  agents  have  indorsed  this  view.    This  provisiOT 
soon  supplemented  by  a  requirement  that  marriages  should 
solemnized  and  recorded.    These  important  steps  would  be  ucncr 
strides  towards  civilization. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  more  offensive  features  of  the  tribal  ndaHoii 
is  destined  to  follow  the  severalty  allotments,  and  with  that  al»a  otiMl 
come,  in  time,  habits  of  industry,  individuality,  and  st  all  of 

which  will  be  conserving  forces  to  strengthen  the  Li  aiion 

whom  the  Government  confers  culture. 

One  thing  is  conclusively  settled,  that  the  brief  period  of  three  yean 
at  a  government  training  school  is  not  enough  to  establish  a  yotii 
dian  in  a  new  type  of  character,  and  prepai-e  him  to  return  and 
stand  the  downward  gravitation  of  the  old  reservation  life.  The  mj^ 
position  is  absurd.  The  period  must  be  extended  to  ^ve,  eight,  or  ten 
years,  and  it  should  be  coupled  with  a  more  extensive  "outing"  aysteiDr 
by  which  the  advanced  pupils  may  be  distributed,  under  a  wlite  mptf* 
vision,  among  respectable  w  hite  families  in  the  older  States.  The  edfl^ 
cation  of  the  Indian  should  go  on  side  by  side  with  that  of  the 
if  we  are  going  to  make  these  youth  strong  to  stand  in  the  new 
and  to  act  with  us  politically  and  socially  on  the  ^  '    ' 

boarding  school  is  an  excellent  pre[inration  for 
Intelligent  Indian  workers  are  maturing  plana  tor  r 
Indian  youth  in  the  older  States.     Thoy  are  to  be  plar 
.where  they  will  earn  wage«,  be  n  in  culture, and 

■lished  in  character,  under  a  eysti  istant,  wise,  ard 

vision.     This  great  ilesideratnm  will  help  to  solve  ay 
(8)  Espe-cially  must  the  agencies  be  improved;  for 
I  ble    schools  and  keep  our   graduate  fM 

i>        ,     t^stablishcd,  we  must  make  for  them  resinj 

i  take  no  exception  to  the  agency  system,  nor  to  good  : 
numei'ons  iuKtarices  bad  agents  have  UMcd  the*^  t.-.rr*.T  t.i 
lAr  th*^  schm>]8.  int^^rposing  directly  between  t 
■Baciiers  and  other  employ^s^  in  matters  perUiinHi^  d</u»y  *v  # 
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I  disdpUne,    It  will  b©  perceived  that  iia  sekool  in  which  the  offl- 
15  ariA  80  li  I  can  succeed.    The  power  of  the  agent  thus  to  do 

tiotUd  be  lift,  ^l  great  care  8honld  In?  taken  iu  the  selection  of 

Lar^tn  siilarres  would  help  to  get  better  ageuU, 
f^mnee  th\s  >rork  of  Indian  education  and  oivilbation  began  the 
Indian  agent  hm  been  an  object  of  criticinni.    Holding  a  jJOHition  of 
it  importance  In   the  reservation,   with  large  power  and  ample  , 
>port unities  for  useful  and  bencticent  tntluence,  nevertheleias  it  mutit 
confeMaed  that  Kometimen  the  Indian  agent  haa  Biood  stoutly  in  thu 
ray  of  real  improvement,  proving  himself  a  deteriorating  factor.    Thel 
are  not  rare  in  which  the  agent  has  been  a  thorn  in  the  mde  of* 
^superintendent  of  the  school  and  the  misiiioiiary,  rendering  their 
rUi  nugatory. 
lA^t  me  picture  a  typical  but  not  a  personal  caae.    A  new  agent  af* 
lve»  at  tV  jcy.    Very  «oon  he  Hhow^i  a  dislike  for  the anperintend* 

it  of  tin  ,  for  the  matron  and  some  of  the  teach^a^    He  lea^ 

jne  uuiui iicd  to  make  their  p08ttiou8  uncomfortable.    An  eanieati] 
|ful,  Christian  young  lady  teacher  18  vilitied  and  crowded  out,  UA 
room  for  a  favorite  who  has  no  fitnesa  for  teaching  or  desire  taj 
it  the  pupilHj  but  who  can  occupy  the  place  and  draw  the  salary,  I 
Other  employ e«  are  removed  io  make  place  for  perfiona  of  the  agent's] 
likhiLi.     (^icildallv  the  iuHuence  of  the  superintendent  ia  crippled,  and 
ling  over  an  insulKyrdinato  corpa  of  employes  and 
•niitenanced  by  the  agent.    Alter  a  time  an  indua-^ 
il  <  <  i  who  is  dissolute,  profane^  and  drunken.    Bui**] 

..  <.^uM.uo  with  the  boyg  in  their  work,  he  inoculates  then 
with  virus.    Kvery  day  they  hear  the  most  horrid  oaths.    Thtl 

iiiLLuui  ut  interposes  for  the  protection  of  the  toys,  but  findi|| 
f  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  to  involve  him  in  iusurmountablei 
ties  by  the  foulest  means^  as  a  pretext  for  his  dismissal.     Ito 
I  love  antl  renpect  of  the  pupiln,  but  must  be  driven  out  that  the 
t  K>1  one  who  will  be  his  tool.    Thd. 

t  )ud  the  advent  of  hi«  rtU«*ceM!i»ori 


best  I  to  have  ihvir  i 

W  i  ^  ^     ifyT    We  know  I  ^   nple  pro- 

test and  make  themselves  heard  at  Washington^  but  draw  UiretuI  vengc 
^"  from  tln'  i'viM'v     Ti>i»v  ask  for  a  better  agent,  but  the  old  onul 
^  riends  «  ^  at  headquarters,  and  he  is  not  etijsilj 

b,l..../i  i.v/u  ;.  I,  ...1  t.v  /ii-'tM,..;,nit^  l,^^^04jii  the- 


HiB^  in  a  letter  under  my  eye  while  Iwrite,  says: 


1  moral  men  can  he  §«!tn 


;•!  Lit)  iLi 


I 


mdttl 
rtlMlrci 

(Ibia  sketch  in  mllflly  drawn.    Snrh  hnre  lieen  too  often  ihf!^  condi- 


i  amid  \^ 
[>pic  ill 
lUoii 


li 


is  of  pnmo  im porta »  3 1 

the  trne  elovniion  ii 
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zatioQ  of  the  red  men*    The  agencies  should  be  centers  of  refining  i 
flaences,  and  therefore  the  agent  should  be  a  msiu  of  high  chanieter. 


10.  While  the  indastrial  part  of  Indian  education  is  exceedingljj 
I  carried  on  iu  some  of  the  schools,  there  are  others  in  which  it 
[too little  attention.    EspeciaUy  should  the  farming  be  more  exr< 

The  ample  acres  should  be  made  to  yield  larger  iDCOmes.    Thef 
fihould  be  increased,  made  more  productive,  and  the  bo3  s  tniiiied  1 
for  it    They  should  also  be  trained  more  thoroughly  in  gardening,  ail 
taught  to  raise  a  larger  variety  of  vegetables.    This  would  bo 
daily  civilizing,  for  the  wild  Indian  does  none  of  these  things.     It  wod 
also  be  good  hut^bandry,  good  economy,  and  promotive  of  liealth. 
the  least  good  would  be  the  formation  of  habits  of  industiy.     Instii 
tion  in  the  ways  and  manners  of  civilized  life  and  in  the 
arts  is  more  important  than  mere  literary  prolicieacv.    Th 
instruction  ought  to  be  increased.    The  iudustries  of  nv 
people,  with  good  manners  and  morals,  should  rank  highe- 
curriculum  of  Indian  schools. 

11.  The  irregular  and  sometimes  objectionable  methods  practi^ 
obtaining  pupils  for  the  large  indnstrial  schools  has  been  a  topic  t 
quent  criticism.     In  the  eagerness  of  the  agents  of  these  schoo1»| 
up  their  quota,  returned  pupils  who  have  spent  fire  or  more  yi 
some  industrial  school  are  sometimes  gathereil  into  another  schc 
the  same  kind     Some  indolent  young  Indians  are  only  too  glad  tol 
supported  a  longer  time  by  the  Government.    It  is  often  the  case  tfc 
Tery  young  children  whose  proper  place  is  in  a  reservation  school 
gathered  into  an  industrial  school.    Coming  so  early  in  lifr.    ' 
still  too  young  when  their  five  years  have  expired  to  go  bat 
uncivilized  homes  and  withstand  the  unhelpful  iutiuences  wiiicii  \ri 
there  surround  them.    Had  they  passed  through  the  primary'  coux'sei 
the  reservation  school  aud  gone  from  there  to  the  industrial  sirhc 
would  have  reached  greater  maturity  before  going  out  into  the! 
of  life.    Such  yoiuig  children  also  are  not  able  to  reap  the  advafl 
of  industrial  training.    Moreover,  in  the  eager  haste  to  swell  the  nffl 
of  recruits,  feeble  aud  dise^ised  children  are  often  gathered  in,  only  I 
be  returned  soon  to  their  homes  at  Government  expense^  or  to  die  ^ 
the  hospital  after  a  liugering  sickness. 

Dow  can  these  evils  be  remedied  and  the  work  of  securing  the  J 
noal  supply  of  pupils  be  systematized!    In  pursuit  of  infonniitionoa 
this  point,  my  predecessor  issued  a  circular  to,  the  superiutcmienLsofl 
schools  and  to  the  agents  on  reservations  that  he  might  obtain  thdl 
necessary  data  from  which  to  prepare  a  system  of  regnl  r  dial 

better  control  of  this  practice.     His  circular  was  issued  -  '21^1 

18S8,    Mr.  Albro's  official  services  ended  before  he  had  com}*: 
work.    It  is  said  that  he  received  about  eighty  returns,    i  li^ 
deavored  to  avail  myself  of  them  and  ascertain  what  light  tbt:'>  vioiMl 
throw  upon  the  subject,  but  after  the  most  exhaustive  search  iaj^ 
•  office  they  could  not  bo  found.    The  inquiry  is  still  unanswered. 

12.  One  of  the  urgent  duties  of  the  present  is  to  ascertain  it  ha 
tion  of  the  Indian  youth  are  not  yet  supplied  with  the  means  of  e(la 
tion  and  where  they  are  located.  Probably  about  one-third  of  the  forty  I 
thousand  Indian  school  population  are  uow  enrolled  in  school.  Bflt^j 
now  kind  of  life  is  fast  coming  iu  upon  the  Indian  race.  In  tluftO^I 
environment  they  can  not  live  as  their  fathers  did,  nor  bo  like  Ui^l 
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fathers  in  power  to  sastain  tliemselves  and  niaiutaiii  an  independent 
existence.  Tliey  can  not  even  be  tlie  equal  of  their  fathers  in  char- 
acter or  happiness  unless  educated,  for  the  coming  situation  is  to  be 
different.  It  is  morally  certitin  that  without  education,  moral  and 
industrial  culture,  the^'  will  be  more  degraded  and  brutal,  the  most 
odious  of  vagabonds  and  beggars,  augmenting  an  already  large  cla.<^s 
of  dependent  and  offending  populace.  There  is  no  time  to  lose  in  this 
■work.  Where  are  the  needy  areas  of  Indian  youth  not  yet  gathered 
into  our  schools?  It  is  hoped  we  will  soon  have  a  census  of  the  Indian 
population  sutiiciently  correct  to  enable  us  to  intelligently  analyze  the 
situation. 

These  destitute  localities  should  bo  visited  at  once  and  discritoinat'- 
ingly  inspected.  In  the  most  urgent  and  promisingj  foundations  should 
be  laid  for  school  provision,  This  is  the  more  urgent,  because  the  worst 
elements  of  our  civilization  are  rapidly  reaching  these  people  and 
thetr  environments  are  fast  changing.  The  better  elements  of  our 
life,  therefore,  should  also  be  brought  in  to  lift  thera  up,  to  strengthen 
them,  and  enable  them  to  withstand  the  destructive  forces  they  are 
called  to  encounter,  and  to  run  well  the  race  of  life* 

Is  it  said  *'Tho  Indian  race  is  rapidly  wasting  away!"  Yes;  bftt  a 
large  residuum  in  the  tribes  which  have  already  disappeared  in  their 
organic  forms  has  entered  into  our  existing  populations  j  and  a  very 
considerable  element  in  our  present  Indian  population,  much  of  it 
probably  in  fractional  bloods,  and  not  a  little  also  in  pure  bloods,  if 
well  fostered,  will  yet  be  absorbed  into  our  national  life.  It  must  be 
so.  The  Indian  has  long  been  a  part  of  our  past  life,  and  has  bail  hia 
representatives  in  high  x>ositions,  from  the  United  States  Senate  down 
to  the  lower  legislative  bodies,  and  in  educational,  editorial,  and  eccle- 
siastical affairs*  Kor  have  his  representative's  been  disparaged  when 
they  liave  possessed  only  a  fraction  of  his  noble  blood.  So  also  the 
Indian  must  be  a  part  of  our  national  future — one  of  the  many  incre- 
ments making  us  what  we  are  yet  to  be. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  practical  question, — In  what  condition  shrill  the 
Indian  be  absorbed  iuto  our  life  j  diseased,  degraded,  and  debauched, 
or  elevated,  eulightened,  and  ennobled;  hateful  or  helpful;  faithless 
and  frail  or  full  of  faith  and  fortitude:  a  pauper,  a  vajjabond,  a  crim- 
inal, or  an  intelligent,  industrious,  and  loyal  citizen  t  The  answer  will 
depend  tipon  the  manner  in  which  the  Government  pushes  forward  its 
educational  and  other  civilizing  work  among  our  Indian  populations. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Yours,  etc., 

Daniel  Dorchester, 
Superintendent  Indian  Schools, 

Hon.  Thomas  J,  Morgan, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
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REPOET  OF    THE    STTPERrNTTEXDEl^rT    OP 
STONE  NATIONAL  PABK. 


THE    YELLOW- 


i  From  tlie  foreg^oing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  o(  applica- 
'  .  tioiis  received,  including  rtesigu^,  iei.ssue8,  etc,  was  42,047;  that  the 
I  iiuuiber  of  patents  granted  was  22^941 ;  that  the  total  receipts  were 
I  $1 486,557 »22;  that  the  total  expenditures  were  891K»,607.24,  leaving  a 
8*irplu8  of  S18ti,859,98  to  be  tunuMl  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  patent  fund  ;  and  making  a  tot*"!!  balance  in 
the  Treasury  ou  aeoount  of  the  patent  fund  of  $3^524,52^^.63. 

r  REPO 

^^^H  Department  of  the  Interior, 

^^^H  Yellowstone  NATroxAL  Park, 

^^^^K  Office  of  StrpERiNTENDENT, 

^^^^P  Mammoth  Rot  Springs,  Wyo.,  June  1,  1.889, 

Sir  :  Having  been  relieved  from  duty,  with  my  command,  in  this  Na- 
tional Park,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  information  this  report 
of  the  operations  of  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  for  the  period  from  August  15, 18SS,  U)  the  present  date. 
During  the  season  of  travel  to  the  Park,  which  closed  October  31, 
1888,  probably  a  larger  number  of  i)eople  visited  the  Park  than  in  any 
previous  year.  By  a  careful  estimate  from  the  various  hotel-i^gisters, 
and  registers  of  camping  parties,  kept  at  this  place  and  the  Lower  Gey- 
ser Basin,  the  number  was  placed  at  about  six  thousand- 
No  disorder  of  any  magnitude  occurred  during  the  season,  and  uo 
complaints  of  extortion  or  of  unfair  treatment,  except  such  a«  were  in- 
cident to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  hotels  and  the  insufficient  ao- 
commodations  which  they  aiforded,  were  received. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1S88,  a  man  was  arrested  liy  one  of  my  scout- 
ing parties  ue^ir  the  southern  border  of  the  Park,  having  in  liis  posses- 
sion the  outiit  of  a  hunter  and  trapper,  and  to  all  appearances  engaged 
in  trapping  beaver.  He  was  brought  to  this  place,  and  upon  examination 
gave  his  name  as  Andrew  S.  Page,  but  was  identified  as  a  person  who 
was  arrested  in  June,  1S87,  under  suspicions  ch'cumatances  near  the 
Upper  Geyser  Basin,  and  who  then  gave  his  name  as  John  Andrews, 
He  at  that  time  made  his  escape  from  his  captors^  leaving  his  out  lit  in 
their  possession.  He  finally  admitted  that  he  was  the  same  person, 
ile  was  then  told  that  if  he  would  i)roduce  any  evidence  of  his  honesty 
of  imrpose,  or  would  find  anybody  who  would  vouch  for  his  future  good 
behavior,  his  property  vvould  be  restored  to  him.  This  he  stat4?d  he 
would  do,  and  was  permitted  to  take  one  of  his  horses  to  go  in  search 
of  the  required  evidence  Ue  has  not  since  been  heard  of,  and  the 
property  which  was  taken  from  him  still  remains  in  custody  at  this 
place. 

September  11,  1888,  one  William  Moore,  an  employ*^  of  the  Yellow- 
fitoue  Park  Association,  was  expelled  from  the  Park  for  repeated  ihcts 
of  drunkenness  and  disorder. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1888,  Thomas  Garfield  was  arrt^sted  by 
a  scouting  piiity  ftoni  my  command,  on  Willow  Creek,  within  the  Park, 
in  the  act  of  trHj>ping  beaver.  He  had  in  his  [possession  several  greea 
beaver>skins  and  the  freshly-kdled  caj^ass  of  a  beaver.    He  wad  ez« 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIOKEB  OF  PATENTS. 

Departjjtent  of  the  Inteeior, 

United  States  Patent  Opfick, 
Washington^  September  10,  1% 
SrE ;  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  basii 
of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1889 : 

Applications  for  palcnts  received ,...-... •*..*•••• 

Applications  for  dewgu  patrcnta  receiTcd , .-...., ., 

AppIicatioDs  for  rcissno  pateuta  received. ••• ....^««*« 

AppUcatione  for  rcBigtratioti  of  tracle-marks  reoeiyed  ,..».,  ..*,,.  .*»••••«•••    I^ 

AppJicatione  for  registration  of  Jabela  received r.,».- ».*^«*       "  „ 

CftYeatB  received -....  — , *..••    %V& 


Total. 


Number  of  patents  grauted^  Inclading  reissaee  and  doslgna ....  ^ ....._,«. ^ .  '.: i,  r^i? 

Namber  of  trade-marks  registered , , I«  III 

Ntmiber  of  labels  registered... >. 31$ 

•  Total 29^M 


Nnraber  of  patents  withheld  for  non-payment  of  final  foes 
Namber  of  patents  expired 


RxcKirrs  Kxm  xxphntntuaiis. 


Beoeipta  from  all  sourooe... 11^106,557.^ 

Expenditures  (inolndtu^  printing  and  binding,  stationery,  and  oontin- 
gent  expenses) 9'>J,6y7.iM 


QarpluB. 


w^,imM 


E4LAKCB  IN  THE  TAEASXTRT  OF  THE  DNITED  BTATB6  OH  ACCOUNT  OF  TBM  rAXeiCT  ] 


Jnne  3<>,  V^m. 
June  30,  18S9. 


- ^•.....  |3,337,e«.< 

..-.. ,.     \m,mA 

Total .-..,., 3,ce4»sa6.«l| 

COMPARAITVE  STATEMETT, 


Date 

BftoolpU 

Bxpe^wm 

Jonit.^O    l^'i^^y 

$t,  fl7i  9X4  ^ 

iBOOLtni^ 

Jr.v..--    ■■'•    ^9M     ».„,. 

l,?f>-  --■-  --             •«,!»« 

-  --♦                                                                                       ..... 

11                              ltfLlM.# 

S.-< -      ...       

LI-                    •ai.^M 

O-Li.r  ....     x.-.i^ ,. 

i,icu,L.*-..        wm^X 

mCRSASB  IK  THK  XUMBKR  Or  APPlACATlOXa  FOR  FATEST8,  VHmjmVXi^ 

SIGNS,  TKADK -MARKS,  ASt>  LAJJKL3, 
June  30,  I8a5,., *^L.i 

:k),  L^^o *... *t*?J 


June 


Jane  30,  1887 

June  30,  ia«^ 

Juuo  30,  lBt5> ^^,^ 


NUAfBER  OF  APPLICATIONS  AWAITING  ACTIOX  ON  THE  PA  TtT  r^T  Tirr  f>rrr<!l. 
Jul>  1,  iBa'i.. 

Jnlj  1,  18£«G 

Julyl,  1887 ^........•..i 

Jnly  1,  18^^ , .'....-.....-.,..... ../......„,...... 

•Ttiiy  I,  I8ey 


=^^p« 
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Prcim  the  foregoing  it  mil  be  seen  that  the  total  nnittbt^r  of  applies- 
tioiiH  received,  including  desipiH,  rei^sue-s,  etc.*  vviis  42,047;  tliat  the 
nuftiUer  of  ;mtentA  {^ranted  was  22,941 ;  tJmt  the  total  receipts  were 
♦J,18<5,5o7*22;  that  the  total  expenditures  were  *l>m>,0J>7.24,  leavinjj  a 
earplug  of  $I8G»S5ii»98  to  be  turned  into  the  Tre^isury  of  the  Uniled 
8t4iteB  to  the  credit  of  the  patent  fund ;  and  makiuf^r  a  total  balauct)  in 
the  Treafiary  on  acoount  of  the  patent  fund  of  t3,5:f4f  J2H.6;^. 


REPOKT  OF    THE    SirPEUmTE^rDENT    OF    THE    YELLOW- 
STONE NATIONAL  PARlv. 

Dbpahtment  ov  the  Tntkhior, 

Yellowstone  National  Park, 

Office  of  SrrEnTNTENnENT, 
M€fntmoth  Hot  Springs^  TP^r>»,  Jntw  1,  ISSD, 
Sir:  narin^  been  relieved  from  duty,  with  aiy  eoniniund,  in  thi»  Na- 
tional Park,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  information  this  report 
of  the  ojierHtions  of  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  YeliowHtone 
Kation^U  Park  for  the  period  from  August  15,  t$88,  to  the  present  dat^?. 
During  the  aeasou  of  travel  to  the  Park,  which  closed  October  31^ 
'^"-',  probably  a  larger  number  of  people  visited  the  Park  than  in  any 
ourt  year.     By  a  careful  estimate  from  the  various  hotel-re^interH, 
iii   f  u;,'] -'i  iH  of  camping  parties,  kept  at  this  place  and  the  Lower  Gey* 
ik'i   !    i-i      :    I'  imiuber  was  placed  at  about  six  thousand* 

magnitude  occurred  during  the  season^  and  no 
III  or  of  unfair  treatment,  except  such  jh*  were  lu^ 
1  Ur*  cjowiUd  condition  of  the  hotels  and  the  insufficieiit  IMV 

t'  lions  w>ji(^!r  tlipy  .ttTorded',  were  received, 

%  a  man  was  arrest*'d  by  one  of  my  dcout- 
Imrder  of  the  Park,  having  in  liis  ih»s.si\s. 
I  ol  a  hntiterand  trapper,  and  to  all  Hi»j»earance.s  • 
aver.    He  was  brought  to  this  place,  and  upon  ej£ani.».,..,v>u 
%,  '  as  An<lrew  8.  l*age,  but  wai>  identiiic^  as  a  person  who 

•'    »  -i*»^  liSST,  under  suspicious  circumstances  near  the 
and  who  then  gave  his  name  as  John  Andrews 
ir  iu:ino  his  cscapc  from  his  ca])tonii,  leaving  his  outfit  in 
*»n.     He  (In ally  admitted!   that  he  was  the  same  pernon* 
told  tlmt  ifli  -  produce  any  evidence  of  hih  * 

would  find  .  who  wnmld  vouch  for  his  fnt» 

1  ,  hiS  property  would  be  restored  ti)  him.     This  li 

1  nnd  was  peruiitted  to  take  one  of  his  horses  U\  .  m 

*d  evidence     lie  has  not  since  been  heard  ui,  and  thi5 
«h  was  taken  from  him  still  remains  in  custtxly  at  Uiie 

fi  irdier  11,  1H88,  one  William  Moore,  en  employi^  af  the  Telli»w- 
k  Association,  was  ex|>eUeil  from  Xh^  Park  for  repeated  acte 

18S8,  Thomas  Garlleld  wn»  arrested  bj 

iji V  riMuuiand,  on  Willow  '':     •        *'  -  *'      m-^i- 
beavt^r.     lie  bad  in  his  \ 

eeiuti  ftj^iii^  aiHi  ujc  freshly* killed  c^irca^s  oi  u  ueuvcj:*  XLii  wa^i  eiL- 
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pelled  from  the  Park  and  his  outfit  held  snl^jc^t  to  the  orders  of  ^oH 

Depart  men  t«  JH 

A  report  of  this  case  was  made  to  the  Department  September  ^M 
1888j  and  instructions  asked  concerning  the  disposition  of  the  proper™ 
seized,  to  which  no  reply  has  been  received.  This  man  at  the  tiuioH 
his  expulsion  made  threats  that  he  would  get  even  with  the  Park.  H 
was  subseqnently  ascertained  that  he  c^ime  back  into  the  Park  diirlS 
the  night  of  the  14th,  and  efforts  were  made  to  apprehend  him,  but  wiH 
out  success.  B 

On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  the  non-commissioDed  officer  of  iH 
command,  in  charge  of  a  detachment  stationed  at  the  Norris  GeyiS 
Basin,  discovered  a  fire  in  thick  timber  about  4  miles  from  Norris S 
the  direction  of  Mount  Holmes.     He,  with  his  deta,chment,  9 

once  for  the  scene  of  the  fire,  and  by  hard  work  succeeded  in  e  !« 

ing  it.*  He  found  near  the  place  at  which  the  lire  was  started  the  iradH 
of  a  man,  which,  from  the  character  of  the  imprint,  was  believed  to  fM 
Garfiekl.  This  belief  was  confirmed  by  the  arrest  of  Gariiekl  on  iH 
trail  leading  from  Mount  Holmes  by  one  of  my  sergeants  stationed  fl 
liiverside,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Park.  He  was  again  put  out,  aiiF 
after  hanging  around  the  western  border  of  the  Park  for  a  few  daji 
disappeared,  aud  has  not  since  been  heard  of. 

On  the  10th  of  February  Mr.  Edward  Wilson,  scout  and  guide,  a^ 
compauied  by  Corporal  William  L,  Boyce,  of  my  troop,  started  oi^f 
snow-shoe  scout  through  the  Park.  They  were  overtaken  by  stor^f 
weather  and  a  heavy  fall  of  light  snow,  which  made  fjnow-shoe  traJH 
very  difficult,  and  after  visiting  the  different  geyser  basins  re(n||^| 
having  been  absent  ten  days.  ^^^| 

On  the  10th  of  March  the  same  two  men  started  again  to  c*-^t^^^^| 
the  object  of  their  previous  expedition,  which  was  to  visit  tho^^^H 
spring  basins  on  the  east  side  of  Yellowstone  Lake,  for  the  puq^^^^J 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  they  were  the  winter  resorts  of  the  bfli^H 
These  basins,  being  surrounded  by  a  net-work  of  fallen  t  rrfl 

swampy  ground,  are  well-nigh  unapproachable,  except  when  t  ifl 

is  frozen  and  covered  with  deep  snow,  so  as  to  make  snows  « 

possible.    The  men  took  with  them  ten  days' rations  on  tht. .^il 

but  were  absent  twenty  days.  They  encountered  unexpected  diflimW 
ties,  owing  to  the  soft  character  of  the  snow,  and  some  anxiety  for  tli^H 
safety  was  felt  after  their  absence  had  been  prolonged.  This  exfHt^H 
tion  was  successful  in  locating  the  buffalo  in  their  haunts  ofthv  prt'fM 
ous  winter  near  the  hot-spring  basins  on  the  divide  between  the  wafasH 
of  the  Yellowstone  and  Madison  Kivers.  Although  no  bu?"  "  riM 
seen  east  of  the  Yellowstone,  it  was  evidentfrom  the  abundant  tj 

they  habitually  frequented  the  hot-spring  basins  in  this  locahij,  i^me 
of  the  signs  being  quite  fresh. 

The.past  winter  having  been  unusually  mild,  with  a  light  sno^v  (vl 
was  favorable  to  the  game,  which  has  been  seen  in  all  parts  n; 
Park  in  undiminished  numbers.    Bauds  of  elk  approached  ^ 
from   this  place  several  mornings  in  succession,  and  a  Lt   . 
of  antelope  could  be  seen  from  the  town  of  (jardiner  durin;.    • 
portion  of  the  winter.    The  early  disappearance  of  the  snu-v^oi    __ 
quent  upon  the  light  snow-fall  of  the  previous  winter,  and  an  ^[4H 
spring,  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  otlicer  in  charge  of  road  ^^J^ 
structiou  and  repair  in  the  Park,  and  work  was  begun  upon  tb^  roidf 
in  this  vicinity  about  the  middle  of  March.     Working  iiorties 
sent  into  the  Park  on  15th  of  April. 

Visitors  to  the  Park  began  to  arrive  as  early  as  tho  1st  of  Kay. 
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Tlic  hotels  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  Aascciatioii  were  opened  to  vis- 
\U)\A  on  tho  iritb  of  May,  and  at  this  dat€  tbcre  is  a  Mv  volume  of 
rav«*l  hi  the  Park. 

FOREST  FIRES. 

I  i^iK>rt  With  great  satisfaction,  that  although  last  season  was  gi 
iceptionaUy  dry  one  and  the  conditions  all  favorable  to  the  spread  of^ 
>rctst  lircs,  no  destructive  fires  within  the  limits  of  the  T*ark  nccuired. 

this  connection  great  credit  is  due  to  Lieut*  T.  M.  Moody,  Twenty- 

icund  Infantry,  and  the  detachment  under  his  charge,  as  well  as  to 

enlisted  men  of  Troop  M,  First  Cavalry,  for  the  energy  and  devo- 

>n  to  duty  displayed  in  their  efforts  to  extinguish  and  keep  under 
^nlrol  ihe  many  fires  which  were  started  by  the  carelessness  of  camp* 
Ig  parlies,  and  from  other  causes.  Many  fires  were  extingnished 
^liich  would  otherwise  have  wrought  great  destruction. 

LEASES  AKD  BUSINESS  PERMITS. 

ion  the  22d  day  of  March,  18SD,  the  Yellowstone  Park  Association, 
iTing  surrendered  all  rights  which  it  had  acquired  under  a  leatte 
ich  had  been  granted  on  the  0th  day  of  March,  1.S83,  to  Carroll  T, 
obart  €t  al,^  and  by  the  said  lessees  assigned  to  the  Y'etlowi^tone  Park 
provemcnt  Company,  and  which  had  been  sold  under  a  decree  of 
e  L'nited  States  court  for  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  and  by  virtue 
which  naie  the  Yellowstone  Park  Association  claimed  title;  and  alaoi 
rights  under  a  lease  granted  on  the  20th  day  of  January,  liS34,  to 
:*orge  \W  M;irshall  for  a  certain  piece  of  land  in  the  Park,  and  which  j 
been  assigned  to  the  YellowHtone   Park  Association  ;  and  the  Yel*j 
W4fctoii6  Park    Association,  by  Charles  (iibson,  its    president,  and 
'"ibson  individually,  having  delivered  up  the  lease  made  by} 
rtment  to  Charles  Gibson  March  2Mth,  188»j,  for  certain  larrdii 
the  Park,  and  the  said  lease  having  been  declared  canceled,  the  De- 
rtment,  on  the  20th  day  of  March,  188[*,  granted  to  the  YeUowHtono 
k  Association  six  leases  of  ground  in  the  Yellowstone  National! 
•rk,  as  follows:    At  Mammoth    Hot  Springs,   3   acres;    at  Norrisj 
yser  Basin,  1  acre;  at  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  2  acres;  at  the  Grand] 
,  2  acres;  at  Yellowstone  Lake,  1  acre,  and  at  the  Thumb  (tW) 
)  of  the  YelU>wst4^ne  Lake,  or  on  Shoshone  Lake,  1  ticre* 
*'        ^         '    Iho,  on  the  5th  day  of  A|U'il,  I88n,  grin  '    '      ;  mig* 
111  conditions,  to  the  Yellowstone  Pari.  licni 

li  on  the  Yellow8t4ine  Lake,  the  said  lauudi  to 
iation.*». 
;,  is^s*,  the  -  'v  of  the  Interior  granted  jmm  i 

joUl'  son,  subject  i  u  conditions,  to  engage  in  h 

wilhin  the  l*ark  of  piacin^  wmull  aiticles  in   the  waters  of  the  botij 

^to  be  itKTUstL'd  with  the  dci)osit  lelt  by  the  water,  autl  of  sell* 

soated  articles  to  tourists,  the  priviU*ge  btnng  perscmrtl  and 

ii.»hli.     On  the  same  dale  the  Department  gnuited  to  Mi-s. 

I  Mewing,  postmaster  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  the 

iiig  for  sale  in  tlie}N)!<^tol1ii*eat  this  place  |dioTographic 

,  etc.,  the  privilege  to  contimu^  only  during  Mrs.  I)o\v* 

I  «  riM  4^  as  postnvjister. 

I  the  3d  of  Ai>ril,  LSHi).  i>ermissiion  by  the  Department  was  granted 

*         '     il  oflicer  aftached  to  the  niilrtary  forcw  to  practice  medl* 

i  irk,  with  the  understanding  that  such  practice  will  not 

tl  Willi  any  Army  regulations. 
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TEESPASSEBS   IN  THE  PABK. 


Attention  is  invited  to  remarks  under  this  head  contained  in  my  I 
previous  reports.    No  trespass  has  occurred  since  my  Uist  ix*parU 


HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS, 

On  this  subject  attention  is  also  invited  to  my  report  for  thi?  year  1888L 
At  the  date  of  this  reitort  no  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  accommodatious  provided  for  visitors, 

TBAl^SPOETATION. 

Daring  the  rash  of  travel  to  the  Park  in  the  months  of  Aa^ruat  i 
September  last  the  transportation  facilities  provided  by  the  Yelld 
stone  Park   Association,  throngh   its   agent,  George  W,   Wakefifi 
were  inadequate  to  the   requirements   of  travel.     The  sunttuudj 
country  was  scoured,  and  animals  and  vehicles  of  every  descnpt 
were  brought  into  requisition.     Many  visitors  were  forced  to 
through  the  Park  in  uncomfortable  and  unsuitable  conveyanceJt,  • 
otherwise  to  forego  the  obje<?t  of  their  visit.    Fortunately  uo  send 
accidents  occurred.    This  immunity,  when  the  ehslracter  of  the  oati 
and  drivers  employed  is  considered,  may  rather  be  ascribed  to  ;;< 
fortune  than  to  any  proi»er  precautions  on  the  |>art  of  the  YellowsK 
Park  Asi^ociatiou  or  its  agents. 

B0AD6, 

There  being  no  appropriation  available,  no  road  work  ^ji«  rionf  * 
the  Park  during  the  year  1888,  except  some  very  slight  : 
spring  of  that  year  to  open  the  roads  for  travel.    The  api 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  having  iiually  become 
work  was  commenced  as  early  as  the  18th  of  March  last,  and 
vigorously  prosecuted  to  date. 

The  road  from  the  northern  border  of  the  Park  to  Gibbon  T'  »^ 
been  put  in  a  perfect  state  of  i-epair.    The  approach  to  the 
teau  from  the  Gardiner  Elver  has  been  greatly  improved  h 
sti'uction  of  a  new  piece  of  road  about  one-half  mile  in  exi 
gap  in  the  existing  system  of  roads,  of  about  3  miles,  brf^   > 
Lake  and  Indian  Creek,  has  been  iilled,  and  a  substantia]  TujI-^  ; 
across  Indian  Creek. 

Work  is  now  in  progress  on  the  new  road  through  the  mHoii  of  lii^ 
Gibbon  River,  with  a  prospect  of  its  completion  t  *ymd  tM 

canon  l>elbre  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,     Worki:  ^raisipM 

the  extension  of  the  road  to  the  Grand  Caiion,  aerut^tt  OiMcttde  Orw» 
and  down  the  caflon  as  far  as  Lookout  Point. 


PBOTEOTION  AND  (JOTBBNMBNT  OF  THE  PAJtS. 
f 

The  legislation  by  which  this  National  Park  was  brought  into  tiis^ 
ence  was  unfortunately  defective,  in  that  it  failed  to  provide  anjreie^'' 
ive  method  for  its  government  or  protection* 

Section  2  of  the  act  approved  March  1, 1872,  provides: 

That  saifl  juibUc  park  shaU  bo  under  the  i^xclustvo  control  of  flm  SrcwlKT  of  <!*« J** 
teriory  whose  daty  it  shaH  be,  at*  soon  a*  practicAblo,  to  tnako  jiHdpttbU^»ti<irti*i«** 
ra^r'ultitions  as  he  may  de«m  Qcceoaary  or  proper  for  the  eoro  mm  xuamgomcitl  id  tii 
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fctnf»,    9irifih  rr^iilfitfoTia  shftl!  provf^l*  for  tbo  prtuiorvatioD  from  Injury  or  tpoliiitioii 
1  '^urioetltlett,  or  wutidora  wilhiu  Biiid  Pttflc,  aud 


I...  ;m:  — 


lit  miid  iriM»e«,  olid  itil  oUior  reveuuCM  that  tiii^y  bo  dunviHi  i  Hirco  C4>u- 

!  with  i*nM  P:irk,  to  \m  ♦*?rp"Tid«Ml  ntidor  lji»  dirtscliou  in  tht  -  Mii  of  !b« 

aid  btidlt'^  jiathn  then.Mu,     1)  "'^ 

nil   oiid  y^iitiiQ  futmd  wttUiii  I 


^sifcr^  ur  piupec  Ut  lidl^-  tioiiy  oui  Uio  obj«N3i«  mal  pm^tvwstt  oX 

Tbe  inHdeqiiacy  of  mere  rules  and  regulationn,  ii])8up[iorted  by  any 
appe4irancc  of  force  or  penaltiee  for  tbe'ir  itifraution,  soon  become  ap- 
parent, iintl  thero  liai*  lieen  hardly  a    report  rendered  relating  to  tlio 

Park  'urinK  the  eighteen  years  of  its  existence  in  which  the  n 
of  ftoiur  further  provision  of  h\w  for  its  preservation  and  go\ 
haa  not  \wen  ur^i^ed. 

A  fn!l  account  of  all  the  rarious  methods  and  expedients  which  have 

1  yrivd   to  Hiiice  the  establishment  of  the  Park  in  the  endeavor 

i  t  it  wouUl  exceed  the  limit.s  of  this're[»ort,  but  brief  alJuKsion 

ti)  some  of  them  may  i«erve  to  illustrate  the  dithcultien  and  nncertain- 

tUs  which  have  surroiiiuicd  the  8til.\ject,  and  to  ompha^iise  the  nt^ces* 

hit  V  which  exi8l8  for  the  adoption  of  Home  definite  and  weti  eonnidei^ed 

Kchcmeof  j^rovernment.     In  the  Hummer  of  1882  the  unchecked  vaodal- 

if^m  of  vt8itorH  ami  tiie  dei^itruction  wrought  by  foreat  ilreA  had  reached 

-pr  «'  -  Moint,  that  the  application  of  Bome  remedy  appeared  abaolntely 

V,  if  any  portioii  of  the  l*ark  wa«  to  Im^  pre^erved^  and  the  De- 

',  in  dewiiairi  it  would  seem,  of  «iiy  Coui^resHioual  action,  de- 

1.  under  tiie  authority  contained  in   the  net  of  dedieation^  to 

*  rable  portions  of  the  Park  to  i*er«on8  believ^  '  *      ' 

the   hope  that  they  wouhl,  through  self  irit 

and  proti^ction  whicii  the  Goverument  hud  failed  lu  ^Ive. 

m  of  the  Department  Hcttmed  to  invite  attention  to  the  depl^jr- 

miU  the   Park,  and  it  nniy  be  believed  induced  more  li!>. 

pnii  Ji>^,  t!irrrtiy   prrmitUnij  the  employment  of  a  lai-^c  r 

il'8,  and  at  least  an  uttempr  at  b( 
i  by  tlM3  act  approved   March  *L  ; 

tbai-- 

Tilt  m   the  rtHiuotit  of 

Wrr'  '  d  to  m»k«^  t\w  iic« 

IBOHi  or  4  i   by  law, 

and  U»  fcii.  ■ .    .      .,  ,    . . 

Pfidi^f  th\^  rtTithoHty  a  troop  of  cavalry  pasaefl  a  portion  of  the  aiiid* 

cH  not  appear  that  it  was  called  upon 

uent  unprovided  with  any#  tho 

11^, in  tt»»^  winter  of  1 

?    rhf    l:i  w-v  (if  f  )iM     I  ,  _,  ,   _ 

'  lying  ^^ 

""*  i'"'  " 

of  the  t 
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1884,  made  the  portion  of  the  Park  lying  witbin  Wyominir  Territorj 
partof  Uintah  County;  provided  for  Toting  precincts  and  fortlj 
of  justices  of  the  peace  and  constables;  extended  the  Uiwa  of 
Xerntory  over  the  portion  of  the  Park  within  that  Territory,  uud  pd 
vided  that  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  f 
I  the  government  of  the  Park  should  have  the  same  force  in  the  Park  $g 
the  laws  of  Wyoming  Territory.    Section  7  of  this  act  provided — 

That  it  rimll  be  tinlawfal  for  any  persou,  whether  feaident  or  viiiJfc*^?,  tn  ^#f^ 
injure^  or  remove  any  piirt,  portion,  or  particle  of  the  nainnil  > 
of  intorost,  or  aiiythiiij^  whatever,  within  the  Yellowstone  ^^l 
tree,  rocki  »tone,  shrubbery,  earth,  geyaer  formation,  grass,  or  .... . 
except  that  it  may  be  permisiiible  to  use  timber  or  any  other  tbin:  ji 

cariotiity  or  of  intureat  or  adding  to  the  scenic  attractions  of  the  si 

I  necessary  purposes  of  fuel  or  house-building  or  any  domestic,  ufM*fnl^  ot      ^ 

f  pnrpofle  not  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  the  rules  and  regnlatio 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  any  person  so  offending  HhaU  bo  guilty  of  a  m[ 
demeunor,  and  shalU  on  conviction  thereof,  bepnoiBhed  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  |14() 
or  by  impriaonmont  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  six  n^onths. 

Section  8  provided  for  the  protection  of  the  ^ame  of  the  Park, 
fixed  pains  and  penalties.    The  act  further  provided  that  a  jail  shoi 
be  established  in  the  Park;  that  the  expenses  of  all  criminal  pi 
tions  and  the  salaries  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  constables 
be  paid  by  the  Territory  of  NVyoming,'  and  that  one-half  of  th< 
assessed  against  offenders  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  ahoold 
paid  to  the  informers. 

Judged  by  the  stringency  of  its  provisions,  this  act  should  hai 
afforded  to  the  Park  all  needed  protection,  and  yet  it  complet  '    *'^ 
in  its  object.    Vexations  arrests  were  made  under  the  swc* 
visions  of  section  7  of  the  act,  and  Jt  soon  became  evident  luaT 
tendency  was  to  defeat  the  principal  object  for  which  the  National  P; 
was  established.     Instead  of  a  **  pleasure  ground  for  the  benef 
enjoyment  of  the  people,*'  it  seemed  likely  to  become  a  place   _ 
visitors  would  be  subject  to  arbitrary  arrest  and  serious  aoaoyaaoea 
the  most  ordinary  and  innocent  actions. 

The  iudiguation  aroused  by  certain  arrests,  which  appeared  to  ha 
been  made  without  suflleieut  cause  or  justification,  together  witii^ 
uucertaintv  which  existed  as  to  the  authority  of  Wyoming  Terii 
exercise  judicial  powers  within  a  national  reservation  which  hadi 
placed  by  law  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In 
rior,  caused  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  act  March  IQ,  1S8G, 

The  repeal  of  this  ill-considered  and  tin  warranted  act  was  a  necefisit) 
but  as  it  was  the  first  and  only  law  under  which  judicial  auth;  -'^'  '  '' 
been  exercised  in  the  Park,  the  first  effect  of  its  abrogation  w:i 
the  Park  in  a  worse  plight  thau  ever  before.     It  bccjime  generaliy 
that  the  superintendents  had  no  support  beyond  the  rules  and 
tions  of  the  Department  and  their  own  personal  force,  and  as  a_- 
the  rules  and  regulations  were  i  ignored,  while  outlaws  and  vfj^HlwiiwIil 
from  the  surrounding  region  made  the  nation's  pleasure  l 
of  refuge.    The  hotels  were  frequented  by  gamblers  an«i  >iiv^-^ 

who  preyed  •ijnn  the  unwary  tourist,  while  forest  fires^  (irigtQi(|H 
mysteriously  in  remote  and  inaccessible  places,  raged  inirhM^H 
During  the  summer  of  1885  a  committee  of  Congress  vi'^  ^^M 

for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  **  into  the  expenditure  of  )m\  m^^H 

the  Yellowstone  Park  and  the  administration  of  the  1  i  -  :  ^:  ^^^H 
fluid  Park,  whether  any  change  should  be  made  in  '  .s  f>rl^ 
boundary  of  the  Park,  and  what  steps,  if  any^  r^n  bi  ■.>  maktd 

practical  benefit  and  utility  that  portion  of  the  public  uuiuuiu.'^  ■ 
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This  committee  remained  in  tho  Park  hve  days  and  took  a  qoaiUity 
"of  testimony  beariog  upon  the  subject  of  inqniry. 

The  Park  was  at  this  time  under  the  government  provided  by  the 
\V3  ofiiiTi;:  statute.  The  following  extracts,  taken  from  the  majority  re- 
port ot  tht.s  committee,  signed  by  two  members  who  viaited  the  Park 
iind  one  absent  member,  are  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  thia 
Eubject: 

Tbo  tnAi^Qtficent  moimtftiii  •cenerr  of  iluA  Park,  as  weU  «■  t1i«  wonderful  displi 
c*  -^     '  f  ntttnro  in  *        '    ^  *•„„.:._   ^. ;■:„,.  lakes,  mar veloua  and  awe^ij 

,  ^r«iit  uii'  hi}  great  falls  of  tlie  Yellof 

iv^'  fully;-  L.^   _-  ,       -,     .  -         ii  apiirt  th'iB  marvelons  regionl 

ht*<i,  or  are  bflinf*  pptablislied,  In  the  vidalty  of  each  of  th©  most 
I  f^pecial  privilege!  hare  be«n  e^voa  lo 
rig  tht^m  from  w&uton  tujury  by  inooq 
T  r  sQcb  protection  was  neceMary* 

.  ure  of  f»  nature  which  expoflea  them  i 
]..  ,       i\  to  d^torioration  and  ii^ary,  a  miiQ 

Larger  iorvv  tL];»n  hua  oA'cr  bcou  vunteui|>tuicd  would  be  neoesfia^  to  protect  tb 
aa  iht'c  HP'  Tt-»f  only  nunK-rniTf,  but  ncnttered  ovot  a  vast  extent  of  country, 

I  ice  fore^,  ^  Nbnit,  and  asatstanta^  eleven  in  alV  of  su«oial  vwln 

A  favo  H«>  baa  been  tbe  protection  of  the  wild  animali 

-   '■    ""  1.1  Park,  animals  ..  i.;.,i,  ^,^^5  ^q  rapidly  disappear^ 

sU    But  in  eo  a  mountain  region  it   is 

:   reaaoDable  pr<^r  ^    hat  thceo  animab  van  b« 

rum  the  €tipiiiity  ui  tbe  hunter  and  the  want uu  and  more  than  aavajc^  baz« 

♦  li»i  f^^f'^rrniiHitf'd  tbe  herds  of  buflsilo  that  a  few  years  sno  paatnred  in 

it  nrairiea.     It  will  be  bovn  frr>m  the  te»timony  in  tb 

s  that  any  of  these  auiiual^i  will  for  anv  conaiderabh 

.r,,..,    .«  ,t.t.......u..,  r..  .t.,,.,  ,,f'  i^jiiH  Park. 

-ion  of  law  under  whioll 
I  :  .  n  reaU  of  the  Park  for  th 

etJt  ol  uil  th«>  pf'opb.^  of  tbe  UuiUjd  btat<j*i,  tht*  preaervation  of  tbe  foreat 
i^lotb«^  with  v«^t-f!tir<^  tlie  vftlteyff,  rugged  decUvitiea,  and  moimtain  peaks  < 
-^"        ■   ■        '     ■'         \  '  ,      ,  ,'   f . 

\ng  beauty  to  the  mgged  i^andear  of  the 
.  >,.uc  to  extended  regions  ofi-"""*'-^ 
s  of  the  great  rivers  west  of  » 

oue,  traversing  an  inimeuae  rr  I, 

^iMHl4^t?t  <»l  Uio  Mmm>uii,  ^  hilo  tbe  other  is  a  main  bntnuh  of  the  CoiuiubiM 
I  vrry  clour  by  tlio  practical  and  Rnientitie  views  prt^s^mted  nf  thiAAMbjiK 
^rntcd  tbuf    '  ■       Mow  of  Wilt  '  crs  1 

oit«.     Tb'  -ions  are  '  i^gr 

..  .:  iorrMts  in  u.  ..,.    ...^..     .  ♦iconomic    ..*...,,   .,  o.iiv;* 
probably  oxort  over  the  rain-fall»  temperature,  and  ollmat 
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vfllleys  of  the 
llow  of  waliM 
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momnnt  1  o 

'  r.  ;»xr.       'I 
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iiiUea  on  the  east  side   < 

>m  of  the  (lanie  general  t 

cat— should  be  roaenred  forovu'  truiu  saU  and  tho  ft^in^sta  piutvctiMl 
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for  the  public  ooti van t*»nf^j  t.b<!«fe  !»  no  tyt^n^e  for  ooTTipUtnf. 

every  oUject  of  spi  '"      ^^   ^ 

YUDdalistn  of  imp: 

womlerfal  forces  oi  i.. Ml...  t  I.. V  V,  >,..>..  .ux^.,i- 

Bublmiity  of  thescenory.     Art  can  do ( 

Tlio  80 ra  of  moHRy  hi^rt»toibr«  of  latt  appTopri&tod  of  |40,0<)O  b  i 

tbAti  ftniple  to  continoe  the  coDStmctioii  uf  ntadii^  iLe  ^iilariea  of  the  poUco  foroef  i 
otontmgeticies,  but  tbe  appropriationa  to  each  purpose  sboald  be  specilio.     In 
opinion  of  thti  coiumittee  tbo  only  important  duly  of  a  polico  force — iupiMinti 
etit  and  sunifttiiiitA—Lti  the  Park  j«  to  protect  the  forests  ^om  fire  and  ax. 

This  report  recoinmeiided — 

That  the  boundary  lino  dividing  Montana  and  Wyoming  on  tb"  r- 
be  cbauged  8o  tbi^t  tbo  strip  of  b^nd  on  tbe  north  end  of  the  1 
Bball  b©  made  a  part  of  Wyoming,  and  that  tbe  western  line  of  th 
lino  of  Wyoming  as  now  cfltabTiahed,  and  that  tho  atrip  of  land  8 
diatcly  south  of  the  Park  and  the  etrip  of  land  immediately  on  tht 
Park  to    tbe  width  of  30  miles  he  reserved  from  salei  and  a  strlng^nif  inw  « 
againiit  the  destruction  of  tbe  foresta  thereon. 

A  report  of  the  minority  of  this  committee,  signed  by  two  iii6iiibeii~ 
yfho  visited  the  Park,  etateti  as  follows ; 

While  agreeing  generally  in  the  eoncltisionB  of  tbe  conimittoe  aato  tb»  Yollointoin 
Park,  we  do  not  agree  that  iiifflciont  tatidn  have  betn  confitni<5t^^*l  in  t^-t^  v..t\i     Ctt, 
tbe  contrary^  ni'wroailM  Hhonld  be  constnitTit^jd  to  many  ptacea  (t 
and  much  of  the  road  built  at  an  early  day.  and  Tint  tiuder  tL^  i  >  in 

gineer  ofMcrr  of  the  Array,  needs  to  bo  tvJ^  1  reconntrucL^rd  j  aud 

agree  that  t\w  most  important  duty  of  the  s  dont  and  asalstantK  in 

**1j  to  protect  the  tbie*ns  from  fire  and  the  h\,    y^i  we  are  of  opinion  that 
porfant  to  protect  the  object*  of  interest  from  tnjury,  especially  at  the  hands  of  t 
relic  hunter  and  the  profesaioual  ooUeetor  of  upeciniena,  and  the  game  Ctom  t''' 
or  fleetruotion. 


It  may  be  presumed  that  the  failnre  of  Gonjn^BS  to  make  imy  I 
propriation  for  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  snperintendeiit  of  the  f 
ami  his  a^mstants  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1S87,  wasdnel 
tbe  influence  of  this  report.    The  effect  of  this  failure  wa«  t4>  ahritisb 
these  ofticea,  and  the  only  method  remaining  for  the 
Park  waa  that  provided  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1883.     I 
ity  a  troop  of  cavalry,  under  my  command,  waa  ordered  into  iho  VMkj 
arriving  at  this  place  August  17,  18S6. 

All  of  the  circumstances  oonuected  with  my  admiuistration  of  i 
in  the  Park  having  been  previously  reported,  it  will  Huftlee  10 
here  that  the  c^oneral  method  of  Park  government  pursued  i$lDe<ethfe 
dateabove  mentioned  hjis  been  thatof  a  military  reservation,  rcenforori 
and  guided  by  the  rules  and  regulations  e-atablished  by  your  D^part^ 
ment  and  the  authority  of  the  st^itute  law. 

During  the  tirst  year  recourse  was  had  with  considerable  freqneecf 
to  the  authority  which  permits  offenders  to  be  rt  i         '  '     '^  '*' 

but  since  it  has  become  known  that  lh«  Kational 
a  resort  for  vagabonds  and  outcasts  and  that  any  serious  or  mleaiKHUi 
violation  of  the  established  rules  is  ouite  ceiiiiin  to  result  iu  airtalilHl 
expulsion,  with  possible  pecuniary  loss,  comparatively  little  ilificnltf 
has  been  experienced.  The  penalties  tor  violation  of  the  mki  00^ 
being  severe,  it  has  been  considered  important  to  make  it  cenenilly  !»• 
derstood  that  they  could  not  be  violated  without  reasonable  cwtiioty 
that  detection  with  some  punishment,  or  at  least  iiiconvenieoce,  woiU 
follow.  By  a  liberal  distribution  and  posting  of  th^.  T*nlin%ihod  mki 
and  regulations  and  by  timely  admonition  and  s\  .  beentto 

endeavor  to  prevent  the  commission  of  offenses  iaw..v^  w««»  ti>  ««k  ^ 
portunities  to  .inflict  penalties. 

The  people  residing  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  Park  havis  sera  tbtti  thik 
interest  lies  in  8uppotliugl\i^?^\)LxW\\.m  and  lii  eucaoragiiig  M  Qbsstf* 
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of  die  r«aiODablQ  ami  jual  n3giilatioujii  which  bnve  tMNiti  cMCftb- 

).  id.    Lifo AUii  projiei  e,  ao4 

'  .:';  .  ironi  ©veiy  part  of  iii^-  cj\ini-r;i  -  ■■  ~n"  hiwe^ 
rii     AoiiderHof  nature  undisturbed  h\  hi-,  of 

_  iriMnetjnxj  ooiklitioEi  of  tho  Pfi^rk  witli 

fo  liiw  iitid  ijnloi  ure  noL  made  for  the  purpose  o;  he 

it^'  of  ptv^^etU  Tnetftods  of  tjovemment  nn\\  pr<>  til 

brit  to  -d 

;pt?ct  -1^',    .  '    •    ..    '  ,.:t« 

d  pntpeity  cnu  be  lUHiutaiueil.     Aud  it  is  Imheveil  that  to  the 

III  V. hirli  Mit*  turKi^iit  method  of  go vernmant  and  inntei^tiou  i^ 

or  methods  it  m  due  to  the  vi^  <t  stud 

, V,  .1  amen t  a»  reprei^uted  by  tht'  »,* . . .  c* .  y  gam* 

«tlii»  Park. 

ot  to  1)0  inferrpr^  *^^"^*^  Hie  claim  is  made  that  a  military  govern- 

the  oidv  one  i  le  for  the  l*iirk,  or  ev^eu  that  it  is  the 

t.  '  "       '    •         V  '  '  111, 

ipnilt'i  'll" 

1^     '  *suaje  il-  li. 

th,  tlie  3r  i  rei5ommetided 

foLiunFUig  upproprtHlJuii^  fur  the  proteeliou  of  the  i'lirk  : 

fif  ofii*  ttiiptiriuti'iidrnt .*  .^.  .•*•••...•  •«..••.•••••  a*****       13,000 

fiif  iif  oDci  chi^f  ^:amc'Lf'oper.. •-.•«••«•«  •.••••••  .••••.«  ••«^«*        1|900 

« ..,.,-..•*.      i,sm 

__  II.. .••-.      Ifi.OOO 

pvy  U  uuc  uluik .••»••••................  _••  VW 

TtftmX - • 33/iW 

I  luii  iiriH  of  the  Opinion  that  ou  account  of  the  extenigioti  of  the  «y«* 
tenor  mI  the  iucn  a.seof  wunnoer  travel  the  iminlM>rof  tioliceuien 

.^  ...i  .iU-seAi  to  thiLty/thUN  tiiakiijg  the  lyuiiil  <'»  '**•  •"'''  *'"r  ^lila- 
,3(K).    The  eipiipmeut  of  thi«  fon^e  wouM  pt  00 

t  -,.,,  M.,.  .....|  ,jf  protectiau,  uot  coauliiit;  vm.^  .-MiM.^ic?.^*  ijee 

tioriHititule  for  this  pir  '  >  ito 

i  e,  and  yet  from  mv  f.h 

1  1  J  ol 

d 

'vnieot 
iurce  riiiu  a  very  k^ 

»i*.     TI  ^,    ■  Js  it  may  \n    ,  :  .    :.  :il4 

out  of  -i  the  Pajk  of  wutti. 

ell  atM  li* 

I  mm  of  dWcom- 

Ui«*  I  It  M  nits  ^i*  vuii>\t}^ViXt 
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Tlie  officer  in  cotumaud  of  the  troop  has  durin*?  the  pfist  tbvpo  xf^z 
performed,  in  iidclitioii  to  the  duties  of  his  position,  those  <  i 

wUieb  pertain  to  tlio  office  of  the  snperintendcQt  of  the  V  .:  „-uj| 
l^ational  Tark  without  compensation  other  thsin  such  reco^nyj^B 
his  sernces  as  ha.^  been  ac<x>rded  by  your  DofiartmeDt*  Id  afflH 
to  this  aabject  there  is  no  intention  of  complainiQg.  The  clntijm 
which  referecce  has  been  made  have  been  cheerfully  a-ud  wtnio| 
perfoiiued,  as  they  will  doubtless  be  by  other  officers  of  the  Am 
under  like  circiim stances.  But  it  is  an  exceedingly  anomnlous  com 
tion  of  fltfaira  which  ought  not  to  iirevail  iudellnitely  and  as  a  man 
of  coui^se.  1 

The  time  would  seem  to  bo  fully  lipe  for  a  definite  settlement  of  4 
iiuestion  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  in  the  protection  and  j^ovqI 
luent  of  the  National  Park,  and  uh  my  connection  with  the  Park  eciii 
with  the  renditon  of  this  iei>ort,  I  deem  it  a  anitible  time  to  urgenl 
invite  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  this  subji^ct.  i 

The  annoyance  experienced  by  the  hnntiiifC  operations  vi'  i 

Bannock  Indiana  from  the  Fortllali  and  Lemhi  Agencies  in  i-,..:*^^ 
been  the  subject  of  frequent  communications  to  the  Departtuent^H 
Interior  during  the  past  two  years.  In  the  month  of  danuai^l 
copies  of  certain  repoi*t.s  rendered  by  Pet-er  Galla^^ber,  ludl 
agent  at  the  Fort  Hall  Agency,  and  J.  M*  Needham,  of  tho^jg 
Agency,  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  A0airs,  havifdH 
furnished  me  for  my  information,  and  in  the  reports  a  *?^ 

that  the  Indians  referred  to  had  hunted  in  the  vicinii  :\ 

having  been  made,  I,  on  the  I2th  of  February  last,  8u^  t^M 

Department  a  report  on  the  subject  supported  by  a  nui  a^| 

vits.    The  receipt  of  this  report  not  having  been  at  this  <  '^| 

exlgcd,  and  as  the  subjeot  appears  to  be  of  sufficient  '^^t 

recpiire  your  attention,  i  appeial  it  to  this  report,  marked  A,  1 

In  my  ex|>ericnce  in  connection  with  this  National  Park  I  fjuve  ^pm 
very  forcibly  impressed  with  the  danger  to  which  it  is  subjcf  •  " 

greed  of  pnvate  enterprise.  All  local  intiueuce  centers  i:;  :,-.,;- j 
whereUy  the  Park  can  be  used  for  peeuniary  advantage.  In  tUJM 
surpassed  gi'andeur  of  its  natural  condition  it  is  the  prid^  "^  '  '^-^^| 
tho  nation;  but  if  under  the  guise  of  improvement  S4  *^| 

are  permitted  to  make  merchandise  of  its  wonders  and  bi-antiLv  tnl 
inevitably  become  a  by-word  and  a  i-eproacb.  1 

In  the  last  two  annual  reports  which  I  have     :'      ''    '  :Vk9 

partment  I  have  had  great  plea.sure  in  ucknowlei  r 

dered  in  the  protection  of  this  National  Park  by  Mr,  i^. 
the  scout  and  guide  employed  at  rhisHtation  under  the  at  ^ 

War  Department.  In  taking  leave  of  the  National  Park  i  dteuiJH 
duty  to  again  bear  witness  to  bis  faithful,  zealous,  and  cnnr;r^'''Hm^B 
forinance  of  tlie  difficnlt  duties  with  which  ho  has  been  cl  ^] 

I  have  this  day  transferred  to  Capt,  F.  A,  Boutelle,  i  iht;' 

the  records  of  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the  YellovTs^  :"  '  i 
the  public  property  pertaining  to  the  Department  of  the  ItiU  :i^^| 
whlcli  1  am  accountable,  and  certain  property  which  has  been  i|H 
from  person>^  violating  rule  5  of  the  Rules  and  Eegut  '^^-^'-  -♦  '^'(^B 
knvstouo  National  Park,  together  with  your  instru.  ^M 

ultimo  for  the  disposition  of  the  same  which  were  re^^i-iMu  vi7^iei€|H 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,       '  | 

Moses  IT  .    -  1 

Captain  i\  Vf.  I 

The  SECRliTAUT  OY  THE  INTERIOR,  I 
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HUPi'LEMENTAL  KEPORT  OF  THE   SUPERIKTEKDENT  OF 
THE  YELLOWSTOKE  NATIONAL  PAUK. 

Tlie   UOQ.  SECItBXAUY   OV  THE   iNTEBIOE, 

Haviuff  a«fiumetl  the  duties  of  Superinteiuleiit  of  tbo  Trllotvfitono 
Kational  Park  only  one  month  ago,  my  import  for  a  jnirt  of  the  fiscal 
year  eoding  June  ;iO,  1880^  will  naturally  Up  very  brief* 

I  have  been    favoretl   by  Capt.  Moaes  Hanis,  Finst  Ciivalry,   my 
pn»clec*^»8or,  with  a  perusal  of  hi^  report  cloninir  hin  administiatioa  of 
:s  of  the  Park  May  31,  1880,     It  will  Ik?  found  vexy  com  pi 
liVil  int<»restinj:*     liis  nianagt*ment  has  loft  matlerj*  in  the  I 
Jthy  a  coutlition  that  little  trouble  is  appreliended  iu  it»  gov- 

I  iiuv«^  not  had  an  opportunity  for  uiakini^  a  thorough  inspection  of 
fhi>  P;irk,  hut  wliile  huiking  a  tour  with  fe^etiators  Uoar,  Allison^  \\\\h\ 
''■    luand  Dolpli  1  wa8  impressed  with  thodatif^or  that  f^xists  of  its  ' 

AS  a  Park  by  forest  lires.    There  i.sno  equipment  for  fi,'jhting  l..  -» 

I  am  mny  that  without  proper  ap|dianccj*  a  tire  well  under  way  in 

-t  of  tlie  Park  would  be  uncontrollable,  aud,  besides  destroying 

y,  would  be  of  incalculable  iirjury  to  the  countries*  receiving 

useu'  water  .supply  from  this  jereat  reservoir. 

A  ^'reat  deal  iil'  dauiujre  lias  already  been  done  to  the  Park  by  flres, 

^  :11  thousands  of  acres  of  dense,  low^^rade  pine  timber 

(je  snow^  from  the  eun'is  rays,  and  retards  the  melting 

^     J  Ihe  season.    A  rapid  melting  of  the  snows  of  this  region 

I    I      1  'inly  be  attended  by  freshets  on  both  sides  ot  tln^  eH^nti- 

!%    The  unruly  character  of  ^nake  and  Miisi^uuri  Itivers  iu 

ire  too  well  known  to  deserve  comment. 

It  Uns  wonderland  is  considered  worth  preservation  a  libend  apfint- 

Viiation  should  at  once  be  matle  to  be  used  in  clearing  away  the  down 

limber  for  100  yards  on  each  side  of  the  roads  and  trails.    Many  par* 

f,..^  t.  ,.^  r;,t^.v,t.,)j  iii^.  Park  camping,  and  many  of  the  fires  which  ot'cur 

in.     I  do  not  believe  they  are,  as  a  rule,  willfully  care- 

iHu  \u*:y  uiien  leave  their  tires  believing  them  out,  when  in  fact 

V  are  not,  aud  the  winds  soon  fan  the  eml)ers  into  ttames.     It  may 

to  establish  regular  camping  grounds,  at  intervals  of 

i\  the  eampH  c^iu  be  examined  every  n)oniintr  by  per- 

,  Vtith  til  md  all  i  As 

*nir  at  a  <  fromw;  l  two 

igonn,  drawn  by  four  juulet*, 

-.,  and  shovels.    The  rubber  i  i 

1  lie  tanks  conld  be  filled  at  the  neart^st  st  j  1 

It  very  often  happens  that  Urea  get  into  i 

ci\n  not  be  reached  by  shovels  and  a 

led  for  days,  or  nntil  they  are  burned  i>.».t     - -** 

1  would  put  them  out  at  once* 
,  iiv  lun  Mammoth  Hot  Bprin^'s  there  -^'^  • -^  c.„Tt,,i.n.  i.^^n.t-  .« 
u,     I  believe  the  Yellow  stone  I'ark  A 

'      '           ""ahI  jis  x><^««i^de.     The  worx  on   n 
i  by  the  regidatxons  prohibiting!?  :  i 
Ik.     Your  n 
.,  timber  to  Ui.  ....-  -. ^.  ■• -^ 
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T!ie  Park  U  ao  fnr  from  thr  Ktipply  nf  hath  ln!>or  anr!  Tn^teriil  Ikal 
tho  wiHk  IM  mIow,      j  L  tor  b> 

atance^  or  the  sicUi;^  ji 

St  PauU  will  stop  the  work 

The  hotd  at  the  Grand  C. ,     *^ 

on«  at  the  lake  is  so  far  under  v^tirk  an 

wh'*^''-  '""]  have  it  t^-"^^^  *^-  "  ^m 

ion  fif  [ 
0^|T.\t'a  vv  nil  ill   *  '" 

and  I  think  Ahor 

iti   f '      '      ■  '         '   r'''—    ■ 
Fa.  ■  ,'!.^  1- 

in  tCuiL  bu.sui. 
Iieen.     To  iuCoi' 
oar  of  sight  of  niauy. 

Tlie  work  on  tho  roads  tbroni:rh  thr  Pnrk  i 
b\ 

P.' .-    -     .  .^-.■-    .  --     ■■   . 

be  greatly  r  i. 

There  is  u.,..^  ,.)Wii  timber  on  thetTJiiK      Ti^*tc  ^Aith 
am^e  firom  the  engineer  party,  1  hofH^  t<> 

The  fj  "^ i^D  in  the  Park  u: 

lieve  5^  many  varieties  > 

little  ^reaur  tear  of  man  than  tin*  :mni  i^^ 

With  a  sioall  aippropriatiou  I  l>i*lii»v* 
QOald  me  made  and  stocked  wlr 
06on  by  all  toarnrtii  fiassinj^.    T: 
would  lie  a  little  hay  for  winter. 

Yrom  what  lean  lenn?,  the  Park  nnti!  rrtntnt  ynxf^  wa« 
by  many  living  in  p  httaChiK- 

ground.     I  thiuk  m^  rfirtr  m  tiM 

Park  have  now  a  teeiiu^  ot  pn-^i  Uf 

protection  aflbnied  the  israme  ui;  ^  ^^       . •-  — laI 

there  will  be  more  giiine  in  tin  iteoiinir>'  tl  Uie  aniiMUa  «Mlo 

in  the  Park  are  not  disfnti"  ^i 

The  camivara  of  thr  ive,  in  common  with  ^  ta* 

creaaed  nntilj  [  Vk^Iv'*  — .  t.,...i  i  k    .t, ,,..  .^^     ^^^^^^  -tji* 

tion*    Thin  will  be  nn     If  '  •> 

nit  ion  i«  tavorahly  con^iuurmi  ute  worK  jsuomuoe  hqv    ' 
my  C5ontroL 

"'I  notice' 

k.      He^i 

i4a»  A* 

jroofii 

IB  ihe 

»,  to  be  •  ht 


that  no  lioce]  ^h  i 

i  is  veiyonili.iiTi- 

A^ifUM^Ialca*''  111  i> 

' »  janto  tram  **Oid 

ibrahiilHlMiCMi^ 

H^a  iu  the  baaiu  em  Ic 

to  pcudi  the  luMei  iMflik 

being  piuheil  Ticnroaily 
Tfon  of  Lieit  3 

1  Uieaiasoti  l ^ill 


•»-nt  1 

on   the 
'>pe, 


their 


Iu  pa 

of  niOHi 
other  M 
any  in 

oei  lom  hint 

him  to  see  all  oT  these  \^ 
Park  can  i*njoy  tin**  *'< 
There  iire  otlu^r  res 

tri!  •?->- 

The  attention  oi 
bonndary  of  the  PiUi; 
tiua  contained  in  the 


ai^ked  to  Iho  faol  thai  the 

Ml  111,  ariM  only  known  by  the  «kMertp 
I  belinre  peiwiia  hava 
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trapped  witbiu  the  Park,  and  may  afi^aiii  do  bo^  tbroQgh  igDoracoe  of 
its  boundaries*  A  surrey,  a  email  Blashiii^  tbrougli  the  timber,  and  tbe 
piling  of  a  few  rocks  in  tbe  open  coniitrj  is  all  that  18  necefitiary^  and 
Bhould  co«t  very  little. 

If  tbe  guarding  of  the  Park  is  to  remain  a  military  duty  it  should 
be  settled  bylaw  as  soon  a8  possible  and  this  station  recognized  as  a 
military  post*  It  is  now  considered  a  cantonment  and  tbe  troops  in 
cantonment.  The  temporary  bnildiugs  are  insufficient  and  not  as 
comfortable  a»  at  other  posts.  Estimatea  for  atlditional  quarters  are 
disapproved  upon  the  grounds  that  tbe  station  of  troops  in  the  Park  is 
temporary. 

A  suitable  residence  for  the  Superintendent  is  necessary,  and  if  an 
appropriation  could  be  obtained  for  such  a  building  it  would  greatly  re- 
lieve tbe  pressure  now  felt  by  officers  on  duty  in  the  Park. 

The  most  embarrassing  features  of  Park  administration  appear  to 
be  tbe  want  of  any  law  except  such  as  is  vested  in  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  establishing  rules  and  regulations. 

So  far  as  the  Superintendent  i.s  coucerned  be  can  make  no  distinction 
between  the  offense  of  breaking  a  small  piece  off  a  formation  or  break- 
ing a  tourist*8  bead,  carrjing  away  a  bit  of  incnistation  or  carrying 
away  a  tonrist^s  trunk,  I  know  little  of  civil  law,  and  have  no  remedy 
to  propose.  I  only  suggest;  that  something  should  be  done^  leaving  the 
system  to  others  of  experience. 

I  have  reasons  to  believe  that  schemes  are  on  foot  looking  to  the  cut- 
ting off  of  a  portion  of  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  Park.  If  the 
preservation  of  the  game  of  the  Park  is  worthy  of  consideration  this 
should  h%  strongly  opposed,  aa  some  of  tbe  principal  winter  ranges  ot 
elk  and  buffalo  are  in  tbe  part  proposed  to  be  cut  off. 

inclosed  herewith  is  a  meteorological  record  of  the  post,  kept  at  the 
post  hospital ;  also  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  care  and  preservation  of 
the  Park  under  ci\il  administration  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
>  1891.  It  will  appear  large,  but  I  am  confident  a  lesser  number  of  em- 
J  ploy^s  can  not,  with  tbe  probable  increase  of  travel,  perform  the  duties 
i     to  your  satisfaction. 

I  F.  A.  BOUTELLE, 

I  Captain^  First  Cavatr^^ 

r   --r~- 

.     EEPOET  OP  THE  SUPERINTEJTDENT  OF  THE  HOT  SPRINGS 
I  EE6EKVAT10N. 

^K  Hot  Springs  Eeservaitoi^, 

^r  Office  of  the  Suferijntendent. 

I  Eot  J^prings,  Ark,,  Angmt  14, 1880. 

I  BiR :  In  obedience  to  tbe  instructions  contained  in  your  letter  of  July 
I  19,  1889,  I  have  tbe  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  tbe  opera- 
!  tions  of  this  office  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1889. 
^  As  I  took  charge  of  this  office  and  entered  upon  my  duties  here  on 
June  19,  1889,  my  incumbency  covers  but  a  small  portion  of  the  fiscal 
year  and  the  operations  of  this  office  to  be  embraced  in  this  report. 
All  of  tbe  receipts,  expenditures,  and  o[jerations  of  the  office  for  said 
year  were  under  the  administration  of  my  predecessor. 
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Tbis  reservation,  although  originally  eontaitiiti^  four  pntir©  sn?eticiB 
and,  nominally,  2  miles  square  by  sectional  numbers,  contiiinH  bfl 
2,529.10  acres.  The  Hot  Springs  Commissioners,  appointed  under  tl 
acts  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1877,  and  December  16, 1S7S,  sin 
divided  the  original  **  Hot  Springs  Keservatioa  "  as  follows:  ■ 

AertB, 

not  Springs  Mountain  ..•••,....,•.....• «•,•••..••»...••  ...••*,•••..  '""  91 

Kortb  Mountain... .., •.....-....♦.—.*.-.,**»,-..*-...».... .  m 

8ugnr  Loaf  Moan  tain  .-*•• v- --* «........*......       ^ m 

We»t  Mountain „. 2^1^ 

City  lots l,2tOM 

Area  of  fitreeta  and  alloys • .»,♦.,„, _.  35itB 

Total  area .......-....—*•«--  2,52^ 

The  four  mountains  mentioned  above,  containinpf  an  area  of  !KK),fl 
acres,  constitute  the  **  permanent  reservation y''  and  are  *^  forever  tM 
served  from  an!e  and  dedicated  to  public  use  as  parks."  (Act  of  Cw 
gress  approved  Juno  IG,  18S0,  sec.  3.)  1 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  city  lots  laid  out  V^^  ^  ■« 
Springs  Commissioners,  the  number  awarded  to  individuals,  A 

ber  sold  and  donated,  and  the  number  unsold  and  now  under  the  can 
of  this  office,  viz :  ■ 

Total  ntmiber  of  lots  laid  out .,....*  2, Otd 

Awarded  to  hi chv id uals *. .*  U^V 

Sold  and  donated  ., ••••    tW 

Unsold* t— , » ^ 2» 

The  foregoing  shows  that  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Govcratncnl  J 
and  under  the  immediate  ciire  of  this  office  are  embraced  in  foursfp^l 
rate  tracts,  aggregating  900.G3  acres,  and  326  city  lots  situated  in  differ  J 
ent  portions  of  the  city.  The  **  permanent  reservation"  covers  tb^lMB 
mountains  already  mentioned,  Tbis  is  subdivided  into  four  seM^H 
and  detached  tracts  with  erterior  or  boundary  lines  aggregating  awBB 
11  miles.  These  mountains  are  largely  covered  with  trees,  and  irei 
rocky,  rugged,  and  precipitous.    There  is  not  a  road  or  bridlr  1 

and  across  them.    They  are  surrounded  by  lands  belonging  ti  | 

oals  and  a  population  estimated  at  Irom  10,000  to  12,000.  Under jjMH 
conditions  1  am  instiTicted  that  **  especial  care  should  be  taken  to  AH 
against  the  cutting  or  removal  of  trees  and  shrubs,  sod.  earth,  or  rocfeM 
or  anything  belonging  to  the  reservation,  unless  such  removal  kfojH 
the  purpose  of  beautifying  the  reservation  or  increasing  the  nsefid^H 
of  the  same,  and  then  only  under  the  specific  direction  of  the  f»ti^^H 
tendent.^'  These  duties  are  being  performed  as  well  and  folly  a^^| 
limited  means  and  help  at  my  command  will  permit.  The  side^BH 
and  arch  of  rubble  masonry  erected  by  the  Government  over  HoM 
Springs  Creek  are  in  good  condition,  and  the  culvert  is  aosweriag  tfaM 
purposes  for  which  it  was  designed*  I 

There  are  thirteen  persons  and  copartnerships  owning  1'  "  '  --^ 
bath-house  sites  or  claims  on  the  permanent  reservation  w  I 

rent  for  the  year  just  closed.    The  names  of  these  houses,  sitc.s  1 

the  number  of  tubs  paid  on  and  the  monthly  receipts  from  ea  J 

follows :  ■ 
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Nvne. 

Tnb«, 

Amouiit. 

2€ 

io 

16 
SI 
20 
SI 
SI 

ao 

30 
22 

18 
40 

■'■.  i^'f 

I^llflA  Itector                  .^. ........  ................*.....*...-...•.•...■•..-.....*«««•• 

.i 

filff   Iron                            .......  «a«.«a«*a.  .««■>■**.•■••>••••  «>«*>«*»>^««  >-■••>••■•■>•  ••••*«---- 

Jl-U.Jl) 

4U.it|l 

Olil  Half* 

63,50 

50.00 

6S.fiO 

Frilnc**...,,,- ........,.,....,........*.......»... .......•.....^.. 

57.50 

norM> ShoB    I    ....  ..,..............•.........•••....•.•■......■..........>....■•*•. 

TS,00 

Miimf^iiift  ... ..................        -                 ---  --  -— - • ^---- . 

76.00 

Ozark. .......,.--,., 

^_^-  ^^-    t^      ^ . . --_.._. 

6S.O0 

TtAm luc'Ii'borir  .  .                             .......    ....................•■••........•.«.•.•...• 

46,00 

LAriiiir ...,.,. »  .  .      ,.  .......-- -' - 

100.00 

Toua 

312 

700.00 

TliG  **  Little  Hector"  is  pnrely  tiiythicah  No  liousej  no  tabs,  no  water ; 
but  tbe  **  water  rent"  is  paid  eacli  month  ju  advance*  The  '*  IJimamed,  ^ 
leased  site,  is  nrioccupied  and  bas  no  exidtenoe  whatever  except  an  un- 
expired lease*  a  brief  history  of  which  waa  bubmitted  to  you  in  my  let* 
ter  of  July  24, 188D.  The  <^  water  rent^  on  this  site— 20  tabs,  ♦50— is 
paid  monthly  in  acWanee, 

There  are,  including  the  25  imagriiiary  tubs,  312  tubs  in  tlie  bath* 
houses^  leased  sites,  and  claims  on  tho  permanent  reservation  paying 
w^ater  ront^ — monthly,  $780;  annually,  $9,360. 

There  are  six  per.sons  or  copartnerships  owning  bath-houses  or  claims 
off  tbe  reservation  who  paid  w^atex  rent  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Kame. 

Tuba, 

AmotiDt. 

ATimnft.. •..«•,•.,,....................... ......  ................................... 

20 
20 
11 
12 
4 
4 

•50.00 

Bockafetlow -  —  ,„..,....... -.<^ 

00.00 

Orimd  CeatFkl....... .——..•,....,,.—,.„.—•,-.».• ..-.* 

ir.so 

Hot  Sort  ngu,.... •..............>-*.,,.**.,,..,,,*..,*.,....-...........,,•..... 

90.00 

liVftBcn ,..,..-, . .#.,.. .  «..........«.....«* 

'      10.00 

10.00 

Totml ^ 

71 

177,50 

The  ^'French''  is  not  in  existence,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  some 
two  or  three  years  ago.  The  *^Sumpter"  is  a  hotel  without  tabs.  The 
**wateTrent"  on  each  is  paid  monthly  in  advance.  Including  these 
two,  there  are  six  houses  off  the  reservatii  m  paying  a  watcii  rent  on 
71  tubs  of  $177.50  per  month  or  $2,130  per  annum. 

The  Arlington  Hotel  is  on  the  permanent  reservation  and  pays  an 
annual  rental  of  SljOCK),  wiiich  ii*  paid  quarterly  in  advance. 

I  am  unable  to  report  the  exact  amount  of  expenditures  for  the  year. 
My  predecessor  reserved  that  data  from  the  files  of  this  office  w^hcu  he 
retired.  But  from  the  monthly  statements  sc  nt  to  this  office  during  the 
year  by  the  depository  of  public  funds  at  Little  Kock,  Ark.,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  submit  a  close  appro3dmate«  This  gives  total  exi>endi- 
tures  for  the  year,  $0,308.01*. 

The  account,  receipta  and  exix^nditures,  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

Receipts — 

Water  rent _..... • |11,490.00 

Grotttidroiit ^ ,-... 1,000.00 

12,490,00 
Exppuditnros: 

SAlaritw,  expoDBO,  repairs,  iraprovemonta,  oto  - .- - 0, 368. 90 


Balance  . 


C,  121, 10 
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This  shows  a  not  income  to  the  GoTernment  on  acooootof  theBol 

Bpriiigs  Kt  starvation  of  86,121,10  for  the  fls<?al  year. 
The  irce  batli*house  m  an  institution  ^et  ^|»»rt  by  Coogrcas^  wlicro 

the  afflicted  poor  may  come  and  take  r'  t  piioaorUa- 

drance,    *^Tbe  ^nperintendent  ^halt  T>r  dnasttAckll 

Lonmber  of  iv  k  for  the  a^e  ol  u'    (Aet  of  CJoopfM 

MiiproTcd  Dr  IG,  l$78*}    Unde  i tons  we  fiimiali  MiMl 

libo  free  baths  each  day,  except  Sundays.  This  ag^freg^atea  aboal  UiOOO 
IpuT  month,  and  72,(K)0  per  year.  It  is  with  much  inconr^ueiioe  md 
ijDrowditig  that  this  nnmber  can  be  ac<commodated  with  the  preaentca* 
|pai*ity  of  the  house  and  pools;  and  the  notnber  of  the  afm^Ud  poor 
lieeking  free  baths  is  constantly  increasing*  The  attention  of  the  Ik^ 
Apartment  has  been  called  to  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  frea  balih 

house  building;  in  three  of  the  annnal  reports  sabmitled  b^  my  pfcd^ 
^eessor*  In  his  annnal  report  for  the  dscal  year  ending  Jmie  90,  IMT, 
fhe  said; 

Tli«  pools  Are  so  sroall  (9  feet  snnnre)  that  sona^tlm^  t^UmAiog  toom  f*  not  li  It 

hftd  in  thrm.  Tbf  boildiDg  itself  in  a  piece  of  pfttobwurk*  oi  md*  eoa>lf«allM^ 
Lthro'  'r  at  diffcrent"perioil»,  the  Cornell'*  »ide  tK»ing  fiOiilr«et4«d»  Imt  MHi 

leoDii  herwiee,  wbilat  the  part  net  a^ide  for  nteii  i^  a  muidi^  llittsj  abMi^, 

nniitl  J n  aevero  weather.    Its  o  ^  >  a^ 

And  -  ot  in  acconl  with  the  bi  ile 

worthy.       ^^  I'lVDed  by  this  gt«ftt  Govt  ..i.:. 

What  more  need  be  said  now ! 

In  tbts  connection,  I  may  Ih")  permitted  to  call  attention  to  tliefiMAfkali 
.in  relation  to  the  free  bath-house,  the  law  imposes  the  duty  dlriidttT 
lODon  the  superintendent  to  ^^  provide  and  maintain  a  sufficient  nnmber 
|0X  free  baths  for  the  use  of  the  indigent,^  but  has  left  tliat  olBoer 
liirholly  powerless  to  do  anything  withont  the  sanction  of  tha  Becrotar)* 
of  the  Interior. 

Something  ought  to  be  done  to  improve  and  enlarge  tli©  fre©  bath* 

'  id  VjathiDg  imols.    Congress,  by  act  approved  October  2, 18S8^ 

ited  tht^  ^nm  of  #5,000  for  that  purpose,  but,  with  iheescepClofi 

to  the  Depa  i  laiiK,  etc.,  for  the  im* 

I  Ton^rp?^!?,  r:  t^  been  done.     I  re©* 

T  tliiJ  ilM'uU    i  'J. 

liyutsoi^  Hteaomaf  931,000  was 

[  appropriateci  '*  tor  providing  a  system  ofreserTOirs,  pumiw,  and  plpiligi 

and  for  other  puqwses  nece^sarj-  to  the  oollecHon  und  r^i'otiotnf ral  dia> 

tribution  of  the  hot  water.**   This  is  a  much  n<  ^^o4Di 

sarveys  in  relatf^Ti  u,  thfs  work  have  been  m  noth* 

isig  has  been  dor  as  i  am  informed.  f  hot 

I  water  is  barely  ^muv**  nt  for  the  demands*  oi   ,.  *-    " 

raperation*    There  is  an  abnndattoe  here,  but  mv 

Itans  to  waste*     i  greatly  isar  that  the  increased  *  h»i  wiiirr 

rconst^quent  upon  the  oompletion  of  the  oommofl^  aaes  ttow> 

liind'  I  nction,  which  it  isexpe^     -        '  iiu  poblie  no 

lor  1'  'MiRry  1,  !>^»0,  C4in  not  bt»  triM^nt  s^alaB 

fef  e<  ition*    It  appears  lu  be  alnukst  oextain  that  on- 

Bbqs  iiijesand  improvrt:if*nt^  bemndewifh^rt  Tbp  nril 

■MiOOiiihaf  the  ijovt^rnmont  wi!^  rnish 

■JmM  hot  water  than  it  can  con  .iieae&t 

Bgfftem*     1  therefore  respectfully  call  special  attention  to  thia  aat^^eC. 

^On  the  west  front  of  the  Hot  Springs  Mountain  reaerrntioD,  betwisea 

the  Arlington  Ilott^l  and  lieserve  avenue  and  the  batb-boaae  bailding 

line  and  Central  avenue,  there  is  a  plot  of  ground  abont  I^iOO  feel  loog 
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'  Mfumgiog  iiome  ©0  or  70  feet  wide — ^beiiijr  J>n  bih^h  f>f  ftbont  two 

RrPR — that  was  net  in  lawn-frniss  and  yonn;;  1 

by  my  priitieee«sor.     This  m  a  level  i  i 

Itir  iiouses  and  on  the  west  by  Central  i*veiiue,  the  priuc;ip»i  Hln>fjt 

'thormighfare  of  this  city.    The  culvert  over  fin'  rrrrk  is  beneath 

Im  entire  length,  having  been  filled  in  and  levelt^  i  .e  couij>WUoii 

^v  •■--•riry  work  over  the  creek.     It  id  admiral ...  .  ■  ..led  for  »sm«  ill 

,  it  is  the  only  pie€e  of  gponnd  in  **the  valley*'  owne 

;rn/uent  that  is  at  all  united  for  snch  a  pnrposc    The  you.ig 

iboat  300  in  Dumber^tran^planted  and  the  grans  weeded  la*it 

winter,  are  doin^  fairly  well,  owing  to  seasonable  rains  to  this 

But  ae  oonsiderabli^  of  tlit*  area  m  immediately  over  the  arched 

Tch  being  co  li  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  feel 

iC«  filling;  bein  r]nx  and  gravel  fr»>?n  oxcav 

^'  by,  there  ia,  in  rny  o^vin  ^r  of  kl^  lawn 

^  miiny  if  not  all  of  the  \  r?4  when  ,  hot 

(jef  of  thi^  saniiner  ami  fall  coiue^  on,  unle««  .some  provr.^ion  in  made 

^ater  and  for  libera  i  HpnnkHng  during  the  hot,  k]r\  Masvni.     I  am 

'  with  the  i[ni>ort4ince  of  preserving  ami  t  '1 

Bat  withoQl  a  «n{>ply  of  water  for  the  pu  , .    ,    ic 

Jid  money  already  expended  on  the  gniunds  mentioned  tviil  be 
if  not  entirely  loBt^  ami  th^  Government  will  own  a  barren, 
duftty  f>lat  of  ground  along  the  principal  street  of  thiji  eity  whei*e  there 
ought  to  be  a  green,  fihady,  and  attractive  park,  a  convenient  phice  for 
ont  of  diM»r  rest  for  the  invaHdn  who  eonie  here  for  treatment     I  tru8t 
ijat  this  hubjeet  will  receive  early  and  favorable  r        ^     ation. 
f  d^i<?r<»  to  invite  rtitir  jittention  to  the  cnncurrr  nmn  and  rec- 

omrr  frtainimprovementaaii  held  and  expressed 

by  !►  il8  who  have  been  ns^i;:ned  to  duty  hero 

inee  lliti  Lit'Vt'iiiruf  ui    iui>lv  cli;vn:ci'  of  this  rr;  r  the  act 

^ottgreuiH,  upprovtMl  ilurrh  .'i^  is7*,  '*Hott>[       ^  '  waH  aet 

^         the  *•  permanent  resorvation,''    But  the  Hot  ; mis- 

appointed  under  said  act,  after  looking  over  .  .    ^....    „,  and 
ing  familiar  with  the  Hurrtmn^liugHy  in  their  final  report  tiaid: 


"/ 


auauu'^i  1  vy 


The  cJiicf  engineer  appointed  by  aaid 


:i  in  hin  final 


on  of  powibie  ciiUTlagt  fOiJi^  which  nniy  he  mmtmniml  iotdriTm 

npon  theae  recominendationd,  and  in  f\irtherance  of  the  planit 
Congrew,  bj  act  appmved  Jane  10,  ISm^  made  the  followiniE 
Alton : 

llf  tlic  II 


m\ 


>,  the  fli'^.:      •-:'-.-  ,n   :'    .'*:*■•■,;  '  ,  li 

ncnt,  d;i  ,iu 

i.Mun(ain  m  dii  vv«  and  waiU«>;"  und  nikid  ; 

<  nP  tiu^  tnoAt  bflfttttUltli 


■^iv^  p«irk»  in  iltii  ooattirj. 
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Tlio  followinf^  extract  is  from  the  report  submitted  to  tbe  Dopftrhn'^i 
t  under  date  of  October  31,  1882,  by  Mr,  Alouzo  BelL  lato  A&m 
r  retary  of  the  interior,  who  visited  Hot  Springs  in  that  year  .  ; 

business  in  connection  vrltli  this  reservation  :  mi 

TL-  ;Jon  oftbeWestaudNortb  M-  S 

the  Fi  which  covers  the  m,  wiw  a  p.  -^H 

thoiw....^     .  ,u»ty  ati«l  comfort  of  til©  pi  ?ico.     i.  ^^1 

mountains  t^  ill  be  laid  out  iutobeantifnl  park»,  v  ^^1 

and  convcnientlj  arratii^ed  outlooks  on  their  bui.  '"I^I 

i  enjoy  tbo  wild,  mflj^ntficont  gcenery  of  tlie  aurrouQdiD^  couuU>.     Ti  *'^| 

Itlicae  fiprinjr>^  by  the  United  States  carrifJi  with  it  certain  ronponslhi  '^| 

lnotV    '  f,  and  which  no  spirit  of  fi'  ^      ^.         ' 

I  of  tli'  s  ia  beyond  (estimate;  tin 

I  dolhii    ..;,  -  -.iits;  thoy  belong  to  those  ,..    ., i  ..,   ^.^^.  ^.  ^..  ^^ 

Iwithont  price,  yot  pricelosfl  ;  a  boon  to  salioring  humanifcytbii  ^.^1 

f»triotcd  or  monopolized  by  any  combination  of  individuabi.     Tli  '*^| 

emment  in  retaining  in  it«ielf  control  of  thc^  waters  wua  to  atlard  to  thi^  .m^| 
uumber  the  ^cati:st  posijiblo  good,  and  by  wise  rej^'^alatlona  prevent  tbo  po99iu^H 
I  extortion.    The  sprinj^s  were  to  1>      V       i    jorty  of  tli      ^   ^       "'        ommon  hflflfl 
|iof  all  tbo  people,  free  from  loeal  i^i  t,  prejud  1  control.     TM 

>  -were  to  h©  purely  nafiocal  ia  thcii cr,  within  t  .     . i.     *     •     *    T! 

troRt  reposed  by  the  people  in  the  United  States  la  a  sacrwi  one.     it  can  uot  li«  trUol 
disehnrged  by  simply  miperviaincr  the  dow  of  the  waters.     Tho  bijrh^r  obli^jij 
I  Teste  upon  it  to  fully  develop  the  poasibilities  of  the  springs,  h^  exh  >  ^imH 

I  investigation,  and  by  carefnlly  atrending  to  tbo  sanitary  reqaircmc;  '^^^| 

I  vatton  and  its  enrroundingfl.    Under  tbo  fostering  care  of  thi    ^'  '^''^^ 

[  Springs  should  bpconio  the  great  national  sanitarium  of  the  <  heM 

pivinij  %vutora  attracticj;  invalids  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  ttLi  ceiufl 

beautlQcd  by  art,  invitJug  thousands  to  it^  as  a  resort  whorohoailth  and ploasiazeXDi 
be  found  in  a  pure  atmospboro  and  agreeable  climate.  1 

Superintendents  Hamblen  and  Field  orgjed  the  improvement  of  thd 
portion  of  the  reservation  dedicated  to  public  use  a«  parks.  Siii)eriii! 
tendent  Field,  in  his  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ondeil  Jane  3CJ 
1885,  aptly  said :  ; 

Having  faith  in  tlio  romarlcabl©  onTailTe  proportlen  of  the  springs,  nnrl  titi"*'  ♦'w 
Government  holds  them  in  tra«;t  for  the  public  good,  with  an   linpl*' 
extend  their  benehis  as  mnch  as  possible,  I  think  tUo  place  should 
ive,  8o  that  the  ailHcted  nmy  bo  iudttoed  to  come,  and  m  )i"  '  ^'^i 

tbo  foil  bcneilt  of  the  w*aters.     As  a  means  to  thin  end,  I   i  ^fll 

money  be  appropriated  for  the  ornamentation  o(  Hui     -  '^l 

that  walks  and  sr^  a  is  bo  proi^ided  along  its  western  ^^^ 

springs,  so  that  invalids  can  liave  some  retired  and  p.  '^^H 

rest.  Though  natnrally  beuatiful,  and  susceptible  of  Icur^  miidc  a  cL^uuQ^^^l 
it  is  a  wilderness,  unfrequented  except  by  an  occaidoual  tramp.  1 

The  foregoing  opinions,  arguments^  aud  facts  are  ]\Vi  nflj 

half  of  my  earnest  plea  for  an  appropriation  to  improve  '^^| 

a  portion  of  the  permanent  reservation,  by  clearing  the  nndisd^| 
and  laying;?  out  and  bnildinjcr  walks  and  drives  about*  tbo  mouf^H 
It  ia  a  noteworthy  fact  that  those  who  have  been  on  the  groinid^f 
made  personal  investigations  concur  in  the  recommendation  tbiUlM 
improvenientii  be  made.  1 

Many  thousands  of  people  visit  this  marvelous  valley  each  yfiaPi**®3 
the  number  is  constJintly  increasing  as  the  years  come  and  go,  Bj^S 
of  the  numerouB  wonderful  cures  adds  additional  fame  to  the  MM 
powers  given  to  these  waters  by  agencies  unknown  to  roan,  Th<*  4»^| 
known  and  felt  by  thousands,  but  science  and  learning  h:i  '    ^M 

to  discover  or  report  tho  cause.    They  arc  truly  one  of  mn  '-^M 

blessings  to  man.    The  location  of  the  Hot  Springs  here  ^^M 

rugged  valley,  surrounded  by  lofty  spui'S  of  tire  Ozark   j  ,H 

be  puzxUiig  to  man,  but  the  inscrutable  aud  benelieei  tlH 

Creator  will  become  manifest  at  the  appointed  time*  ,      fH 

'  T  of  local  coueeiu  ^xal  reputation.    Their  name  unci  lawo  W^ 
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national  ttotlworlctwide.    The  afflicted  from  the  lakes  and  iUo 

i  and  from  sunny  clinics  aud  disUmt  shores  como  hero  to  be  miide 
;  vhole,  and  arc  notdisai»poirited.    Capital  and  skill  from  naany  Butes 
'  "ia\^e  been  attracted  hero  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  necesj^itieis  of 
Ptlie  thousands  of  visitors.     Private  capital  and  enterprise  have  done 
land  are  doinff  nuicU  in  that  direction.    Spacious  and  weU-appointcd 
lioteli*  and  bath-houses  are  being  erected.    Indeed,  thiai  city  seems  to 
lave  been  born  again. 
It  wonld,  then,  appear  proper  and  seasonable  for  the  Government  to 
eep  pace  with  this  grand  onward  march.    Congress  has  reserved  the 
}nr  mountains  overlooking  this  **  valley  of  vapors'^  from  sale,  and  deif " 
Itcd  them  to  public  use  as  parks,  wliere  the  visitor  may  have  qui 
C'8t  and  invigorating  atmosphere  and  enjoy  scenery  that  is  chari; 
snblin<e,  and  beautiful.    Private  ca]»ilal  is  doing  much  more  in  th 
ption  than  the  Government.    Ihit  it  is  hoped  that  the  Government 
It  least  keep  pace  with  private  enterprise. 
I  therefore  respt^ctfully  and  earnestly  recommend  that  an  a[ 
ion  of  not  less  than  8lO,(H)0  be  made  by  Congress,  to  be  exp  ii 

learing  the  underbrush  and  otherwise  beautifying  Hot  i^prings  Mount* 
lit  and  in  laying  out  and  building  walks  and  drives  aroirn*!  i^u]  i>vec 
be  mountains  constituting  the  permanent  reservation. 
I  am,  sir^  very  respectfully,  your  ol>edient  servant, 

Frank  U.  Thompson, 

Si(ptrint0ndmL 
The  SEORBTJUaY  OF  THK  INTERIOR, 
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CAPITOL. 

Offioe  of  Architect  t  States  Capitol, 

I  ton,  D.  a,  Juljf  I,  IS&i^. 

6lB :  As  relates  to  the  progress  made,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  on 
tvfl  works  under  the  control  of  this  oflice,  I  have  the  honor  to 

le  following: 

TEE    OAPITOL. 

In  oildlUon  to  keeping  the  building  in  good  repair,  there  have  been 
'N  ninile  thenHo. 
lias  been  extftidi'd  fo  the  eomruUteerooms  and 
<  ibe  altic  story,  i  tjf  ihL%  tniihhng. 

icrs  have  been  [  ilt**  of  the  House  of 

tat  I  vets. 

ante  boilers  have  been  in  u»e  all  k  i  i  iLer,and  have  afforded 
of  iiower,  with  a  perceptible  saving'  of  faeh  The  House 
s  not  yet  heen  used, 
ag  fountains  have  been  placed  in  the  oonnecfing  corridons  of 
I  of  the  liuilding,  at  a  cost  of  81tti<)2.37,  leaving  $207 M  on  band 
milt  a[>propriat<»d  for  the  purpose, 

'     ■*  •tunda  hav<^  Won  j»rotected  by  strong  bras 
->»  leaving  an  tinexpended  balance  of  8110  a| 
wgrii. 
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The  csotistrnotlon  of  a  tannel,  for  use  with  a  [iower  elerator,  for  Hie 
House  win*;  is  w<>H  uiitlor  way, 

Tlit^  liejitifjg  apimmtus  of  lH>th  win^s  have  wwkcd  6»ti$fa€tortly  dtic^ 
ing  the  lu^t  session .  The  temperatare  of  thf^  House  has  nerer  bctm 
higher  than  Tl  <Iegreea  or  h>wf  r  than  69  de^jree^,  Fabrenheit,  any  day 
|dnnn^  the  winter  months.  This  equality  of  temperatnret  conantaifsf 
the  Hnctuation  of  the  number  of  i>erson8  visiting  the  gal1erif«,  is 
luarkable. 

The  Sawyer-Man  Electric  Company  have  nsed  the  electrio-ltfrlitid 
phmt  in  the  Senate  w'wg  to  the  mitisfaction  of  all,  so  far  an  the  lj| 
are  eoneerned,  but  as  the  system  nwed  is  eoneidered  objection»l 
phint  has  not  Vwen  accepted,  and,  in  con«e([tience,  no  payment  on  i 
of  the  same  has  been  made. 

As  the  whole  subject  of  electric  Ji^hting  of  thi*   Roni^  irinf 
[beett  Inferred  to  the  Committee  on  Publie  Buil  , 

ing  fuiTher  will  be  done  in  extending  the  pr. 
authority  is  given  by  Oongress. 

It  is  BOi^iwsed  that  a  ^tisfuctory  arrangement  caa  be  isade  with  tlit 
Slectrio  Lighting  Company  to  permit  the  use  of  tlie  present  appttralos 
[text  session,  or  until  such  time  as  Congress  may  make  some  tefioit* 
arrangement  for  thia  lighting* 


CAPITOL  TEEEAOES, 


»didi^| 


The  marble  and  granite  works  of  the  terraces  and  m 
Dearly  completed;  and  it  is  expected  that  some  of  the  *• 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  during  the  next  se^^sion  o\'  cvh. 

The  importance  given  to  the  western  front  of  the  C;t  ,  the  con 

fitructiou  of  this  terrace  seems  to  require  that  the  centriil  portion  of 
the  building  be  extended  and  remodeled,  which,  when  done,  should  ' 
[instructed  of  marble,  as  are  the  porticoes  of  the  wiug«. 

Plans  have  been  made  for  this  proposed  improvement. 

CAPITOL  GKOITNPS. 

Of  theee  grounds,  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  landscape  areli 

reports : 

Tli«  lower  parU  of  the  ierriu^  of  the  Cft^pitol  baTiog  been  rnTnTiL.f.>.)   t^ 
Qiid  titiiBhiug  of  the  slopes  in  connection  witli  them  hiive  In 
tioDs  have  been  made  aiODe  the  base  of  the  etriictnr*'.     Tbt- 

Dent  of  other  plautatioDs  nave  contioodd  aA  the  ejtpansloa  by  growtrh  af  Llio  i'^*- 
planted  trees  and  shrubs  has  given  occasion. 

The  plantations  have,  with  the  exception  of  ft  few  trf^es,  been  very  healthy,  i 
their  rate  of  growth  continue*  to  be  ren);irkjkblo. 
The  proposfid  construction  of  the  ventilating;  an4  air  dn^t^  oa  tbi»  S«-nut*'  dilnoftlil 
[ipitoU  ^^H  reqaire  the  removal  of  a  considerable*  atuount  of  f ,  <«•• 

end  to  be  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  to  provide  for  a  little  Inr  'hht 

'  toe  of  the  slope*  below  the  line  of  walk  which  tho  air-H  >  lid* 

^ I  northwardly  from  the  foot  of  the  western  aiair-<.'iiae, 

'^meut  that  would  have  been  made  aoouer  but  for  the  noceft«ity  ui  v*  lu^jiu^  \iiv  *ii»i« 
from  a  distance^ 

SENATE  STABLES  AND  ENGINE-HOUSE. 


Various  repairs  and  improvements  have  been  made  to  these  iMiildlo^ 
at  a  cost  of  $400. 

FISH  COMMISSION  BUILDINO. 


The  Armory  Bnilding,  on  the  Mall,  city  of  Wa^l 
plumeei  with  the  act  approve*!  March  2,  1889,  beui  ^^^ 

up  for  the  accoiumodation  of  the  oflices  of  the  Commiis^ouer  of  Fi^effc^ 


s 

«s^ 
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and  the  work  is  so  far  advanced  at  this  dat«  an  to  permit  the  Commis- 
Biouer  to  vacate  the  rented  premises  heretofore  occupied  as  hin  offic^es, 
A  large  frame  store  house  has  also  been  constructed  in  coniu^ction 
with  this  building,  for  storing  material  connected  with  the  Smithsonian 

Institution. 

COURT-HOUSE,  WASHINGTON^  D,  0. 

Large  coal^vaults  have  been  oonBtmcted  at  the  north  fh)nt  of  thia 
bnilding,  at  a  cost  of  $2,400. 

Sundry  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  interior  of  the  building  also, 
coating  $1,000, 

BOTANIC  aABDEN- 

Among  the  moet  important  improvements  made  at  this  place  were 
supplying  and  putting  in  place  new  hot-water  boilers  for  the  conserva- 
tory and  putting  down  granolithic  pavement  at  the  Fir»t  street  en- 
trance. 

All  the  smaller  buildings  have  been  kept  in  reasonably  good  repair, 
a  large  auiount  of  painting  and  glazing  having  been  done  to  them. 

The  injury  done  to  the  conservatory  by  the  storm  of  September  17, 
188S,  has  been  repaired.  These  damages  were  extensive;  for,  besides 
the  breakage  of  about  two  thousand  lights  of  glass,  the  heavy  iron 
chimney-cap  was  blown  off,  some  of  the  iron  ribs  of  the  dome  were 
broken,  and  one  wall  of  the  building  was  bulged  six  inches  out  of  line. 

The  cost  of  these  repairs  was  paid  out  of  the  fund  provided  for  the 
usual  annual  rcpairs,und  in  consequence  some  work  which  was  estimated 
for  bad  to  be  omitted, as  the  repairs  to  the  con nervatory  were  imperative, 
tliemost  valuable  plants  in  the  collection  being  stored  in  this  building. 

The  disbursments  under  each  head  made  by  the  disbursing  agent  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  works  within  named,  are  given 
herewith  somewhat  in  detail. 


FOB  WOaK  AT  TS8  OAPrrOL  ASD  FOa  GENERAL  liCPAiaS  THEREOF* 

Pay  i^lla,  mecbanica' labor,  etc .....«.•••.• $2&|163. 63 

Labor,  by  voucher 1>90,29 

FaiDt«,  oiU,  and  ghisB ...- ,...  1/20^.09 

Mat«riftl8  far  plumbiug  andsteoiQ-fittiiig. 1,S7(J, 01 

Hardware,  iroa,  etc. 1»  1^0.77 

HauUu^  and  expreaaage -* 57.84 

The  care  and  repairing  cloclca  in  Rotanda  and  Statuary  Hall 100. 00 

Forage , 144.00 

Statioaery *....., ,  115.91 

Silver  ana  nickel  plating .--,,,. 158.90 

Brickb.  lime,  and  8and 104,  40 

Grate-bars  and  fire-brick , .*,.  145. 13 

BruBtie«,  brooms,  sponge,  soap,  etc 5&^.6ll2 

Lumber .-- - .- 1*57.56 

Asphalt  concreting @.00 

Chimney-capa -— -  264.  00 

Coal ■« 

Material  for  covering  doors — - 

Harness .,• ':' 

Repairs  to  engines  and  for  material-.... \K 

Flooring  tile .,...-• • .,,  2« 

Miaoelbini^uus • •..••.•••....... , lo 

Balance  nneT^pended ••«•.....•• &:ii 

Total 35,000.00 

iLiuotmt  appropriated  October  2, 18B7 35,000.00 
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Tllfi  CAPITOL  TERBACS3. 

Pay  rolls,  laborers,  tneclianieat  etc ,.. i«*..*.» ... .  $17, 2NS, T8 

Labor, Lyroocher.- ----  --- - ---- *^««<,«..  glQ 

MftrLle  nod  ^rantto  work... ^..^•.«*»..«.     $^S19 

!  Bricka,  lime^  ceuient,  and  aand • - *-,k,»*..     14//"^ 

Kollt5d-iron  beams.-. --.•.       3,f 

Granolithic  and  artiilcial  stone  pavonj^nt ..,,.,.  ^..,..«.. ,      *t,< 

Viiult  iigbtg^  ciLet-iron  work,  etc ,.•,.. --—•.--,-.. .,^.. 

FhimMnj;  and  gas-fitting  material 

Hrtrdwai^k  and  metals .-..-,..-...,*•„*.... 

BroDze  work.., l.lSS 

Lumber....,.,-. •.... •-.._ iy*M 

Laying  stone  flagging .,. ,.••..*. 

Hauling  and  expressafre,..^.^^..^. 

CoaJ -♦ 

Advertising *, 

Statioaery - 

Miscellaneoua...-. ..-,... ^] 

Balance  unexpended £43£Ni,| 

Total - - 190. 047.1 

AvafJflbl©  Jnly  1,  1888 - I9a,M7*^ 

THE  CAPUOI*  0R0UND8. 

Fay-rolls,  laborers,  mocbanicSi  oto... ..»••* • *,...    15^9?Su| 

Labor,  ou  roacber ..•.. ,  '^ 

Trees  and  nlanta ....,,.. ,, 

Gravel,  t»oil|  fortilizer,  seed,  etc ..••••, 

I  Ajspbaltic  pavement . *...............,.,,, 

I  Salary  and  expensedj  landacape  arcbitoot ......,«,„ 

Bronze  and  wrouj;bt-iron  work 

Toola  and  bardware .••^•. ..........  .... 

Artificial  stone  pavement. <.... • •..., 

Faints  and  oila , 

Tinwork - .-...„.. ©4 

Lumber... .,..*•.•••.«..••  .............................. 

Broom<( .....•.................,.,.,.•,.,...,,••••..., 

FIumbiLig  and  maieriaL........... .,...,..••..  .... 

Haulini;  frci^bt,  and  express » 

Balance  unexpended 

Total ai.fl 

Amount  appropriated  October  2,  1637 ^,0^^ 

LIGimNG  C4PIT0L  AHB  6ROUK0S. 

Gaaacrvico 16,71XlS 

Pay  rolls,  lamp-ligbters,  and  plumbers ....^  3tS&j 

GaA-fixturea^  and  other  material .,,.». ,4 --,-.. 

Klectrrc  lighting  service ...........,.....,,.,.•,*.... 3^1 

^fitntionery  (it«!ord  book) , ^ 

lice  unexpended ..,,„.„...,,„,'. .,.,....,  "i'^ 

Total tJ4,(W.< 

Amoant  appropriat'ed  Octobers,  1687 iJi,<^* 

ELKCTRIC  UGHT  PIJ^lfT,  SENATE, 

Kli^ctric  lamps,  for  fixtarea  and  for  ooDneotions  and  otber  material. ....  , 
Balance  unexpended ,, , 18^7113 

Total ^p,„ !8.«3.t^ 

Arai/nble  July  1, 1B38 Ifib^^ 
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STEAM  BOILVBS,  BOUSB  WIKQ, 

Pay-rolls,  liiborera,  meoliBiiicfl,  etc.-. „.  ^,233.05 

Abendxotli  tt  Root  Manufacturing  Company  for  Bt4;am<boilers .,,.. 7, 065, 00 

Kire-clfty  and  bricks 750.31 

St«.ani-pipa^  flttiogs,  aodiron  work..-,. „  118.95 

Ailvertising  : ,., - ^        15.78 

Balance  imox|>eocled • .-, 1,3:^.91 

Total......... .,. ..,  12,000.00 


Amount  appropriated  October 2,  1888 12)000.00 

FOR  ARTIFICIAL  VAVZMKliT  AKB  FOB  FOUKTAIN  IN  FROl^T  OF  TERRACE, 

Bronzf^  lamp-posta  and  vaaea ••••> ^1, 139«G5 

Braughtaman —  - 60,00 

Bitlance  unexpended  „., „.  27^600,45 

Total • „.... 29,000,00 

Amount  appropriated  October 2»  1888 ..--.,  15,000,00 

Amonnt  appropriated  March  2,  1889 -— *...  —  ...  14,000.00 

29.000.00 

ALTER ATIOX  A^D  REPAIRS,   ARMORY  BUIXDINC^. 

Pay-ToIlB,  laborers,  mechanics,  ete - 2,091.731 

Lumber  .'ind  jiiincr  work .-* ....,,.,..* 998.81 

8  team*  lit  tint;  aud  Tnntorinl ,... ...•.•..••«,,»....,,«......  996. 19 

Flnuibin;^  and  ;L;a8-litting"and  material • ^. .,,,„..  533.04 

PaiDting  and  lor  materials 471).9H 

Pla8t4?rins ,.>,  430.00 

Tin  and  cupp<?r  work .— - -.— .- :^.97 

Paper- banging., 121.45 

Hardware^ „.., ,.  120.^5 

ejas-tixtnrrs..., ......--, • 51.65 

Balance  nncicponded .* , , , j856,  30 


Total , 


7,000.00 


Amount  appropriated  March  2,  188^ 7,000.00 

^  Very  respeetfuHy, 

^^  Edwahd  Olahk, 

^^p  Architect  United  States  CapitoL 

M      The  Seceetahy  of  the  Ikteriob. 

P 


REPOKT  OF  THE  UTAH  COMMISSION- 


Salt  Lake  City,  Septembe}'  23, 1880. 

SiB:  The  Utah  ComTDission  reBpecttally  subinits  the  following  report 
of  its  proceedings  durii)^^  tiie  piust  year: ' 

IiD mediately  aifter  the  election  for  Territoriiil  officers  held  in  August, 
18S8,  the  Commission  bepran  the  work  nec^st>ary  for  the  November  elec* 
tioD,  at  which  a  Delegate  to  represent  the  Territory  m  Codjltcs.s  was  to 
be  chosen,  by  causinfr  a  thorough  revision  of  the  regiatration  lists 
throughoat  the  Territory,  which  was  completed  during  the  month  of 
September. 

The  election  was  held  on  the  0th  day  of  Kof'eraber,  188S,  and  was 
genernl  except  in  a  few  precincts,  the  voters  in  which  failksd  to  take 
Ab  69 ^8 
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safficient  interest  to  appear  atid  vote,  although  judges  of  election  had 
been  appointed  for  each  of  said  precincts. 

Under  the  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  Con^reeaappror**!  V  irc 
22,  1882,  entitled  '*An  act  to  amend  section  5352  oi'  the  Re^ 
ntes  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  the  Comii.ioa 
the  3d  day  of  November,  1888,  appointed  a  canvassing  board  con 
ot  five  n^putable  citizens  of  the  Territory,  three  of  whom  werA^ 
hers  of  the  Liberal  partyj  and  two  of  the  People'8  party,  viz,  Orlando 
\V\  Powers,  JJenry  W.  Lawrence,  Robert  W.Cross,  Lewis  W.  Htllii,aiid 
Frank  J.  Cnnuou,  to  eanvasB  the  returns  of  said  election  and  decbut 
the  result. 

Tliifi  board  of  canvassers  met  at  the  rooms  of  the  CommisHion  in  i  

Lake  City,  on  P'riday  the  10th  of  November,  1888,  and  organized  by 
each  takinf;^  the  oath  prescribed  by  law,  and  electing  a  chairinan  a»d 
secretary  from  their  number.  It  then,  in  the  presence  of  the  Commis- 
sion, proceeded  to  eauvass  the  returns  of  said  election,  as  the  *»iiJ 
had  been  returned  to  the  Commission  by  the  varioiTs  election  bear 
and.  as  the  result  of  said  canvass,  reported  to  the  Commissioii  *i»^^  T^.li 
T.  Caine  had  received  10,127  votes,  R.  N.  Btiskin  had  rect 
votes,  and  Samuel  R.  Thnrman  had  received  511  votes,  and  ; 
were  7  scattering  votes  cast;  and  upon  said  canvass  and  repoi 
John  T.  Caine  was  declared  elected,  and  given  the  proi)er  L-eri 
of  his  election  as  Delegate  to  the  Fifty  Urst  Congress  from  Ut« 
tory. 

The  aggregate  of  votes  cast  during  the  two  years  since  the  pfliiftgg 
of  the  act  of  Congress  which  took  elTect  on  the  3d  of  March,  l^^"      ^ 
is  known  as  the  *^  Edmunds-Tucker  Act,'-  upon  the  basis  of  the^ 
cast  for  members  of  the  legislative  council,  is  as  follows : 


Voteecttst  in  1887 „,•„„„,•„, 

7oteii  cttst  if!  1889 ., —.,,,„„ 

IncreAse  in  1S89  over  1887,  4,342,  or96|^  per  c«nt. 

An  election  was  held  in  August,  1888,  for  a  portion  of  the  oo^iml 
officers  in  each  county  in  the  Territory,  at  which  the  aggregsiteT* 
cast  was  15,012,  a  fiilling  off  of  1,138  votes  from  the  Aofr-  *    '    t 
the  year  previous,  while  at  the  election  for  Delegate  t^  < 
on  the  6th  of  November,  1888,  the  aggiegate  vote*  cast  was  ii,L:.:j, 
was  2,021  votes  less  than  were  cast  at  the  August  election  in  18J 
883  votes  less  than  were  cast  at  the  August  election  in  1888.    Ti 
ing  off  in  the  votes  can  be  reasonably  accounted  for  by  the  fi'w?! 
greater  interest  is  taken  in  those  elections  at  whie^ 
legislature  are  chosen,  which  is  manifest  in  the  irrcir 
over  that  of  1887,  although  a  portion  of  this  increase  is  dv 
by  the  inffux  of  population  which  is  continually  coming  i 
tory* 

The  comparatively  meager  vote  for  Delegate  in  OoDgresa  may 
tially  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  the  People's  party,  or  the  M 
are  largely  in  the  majority  in  the  Territory,  and  whUe  the  Liberal! 
or  the  Gentiles,  as  they  are  called,  felt  sufficient  intertyit  to  naisii 
didate  and  to  preserve  their  party  organization,  it  was  '  - 
the  remotest  prospect  or  hope  of  success,  and  great  uuui 
away  from  the  polls.  It  is  also  i>robable  that  many  of  llil*  i  c 
party,  regarding  the  success  of  their  candidate  as  assured,  did  not  t^ 
the  trouble  to  vote  whex«  it  was  attended  with  anj  conaideJOiMe  iuct^ 
veuieuce* 
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roiirlllftt  report,  the  Commission  hae  caused  municipal  elections 
b43  \\e\i\  it!  tbe  fullowing  cities  and  towns: 


F            OiOMAOd  lOWQft. 

Counties,         1 

CiUea  And  iowsa. 

Coajtti«fl. 

1-  Siiiiit«iiii  CiitT 

SimPelo. 

Do. 

Do. 
BMvor. 
Ut*h. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Smuiiilt. 

la,  PftrkGitT.. , 

Smnmll* 

j|^^;^>4^i^^ 

14.  Ojtdi^n    - , 

wSSrr 

1ft.  BHjibAm  City 

10,  Brftr  Tiivor , , 

r                       '^y — 

1-                       '» •*•«,••., 

1^'                       y -....,. 

St  Motirno  „„„„..,-„„„ 
23.  FrnmoftJ... ,.*... 

Bov  814«r.            1 

^^^^^i,» 

Da 

^^^^^^Ut..^  f^ti'' 

Do 

Do. 

Seriar. 
MtllAfdi 

^^^^HEZSii- 

SS.  E»b«r... 

WtMteli.              j 

^P**™* 

Prom  tho  organizatioD  of  the  CommiBsion  to  the  present  tim%  the 
5gi»ti*ationa  and  elei^tionn  held  under  its  supervision  have  been  fh>e 
:im  all  charges  of  frau<l  and  unfairness,  with  a  single  exception. 
In  Feliruary,  1889,  at  the  munictpal  election  for  the  city  of  Ogden,  in 
Wel)er  County,  there  wa^  a  very  bitter  contest  between  the  oppofiing 
parties,  in  which  the  Liberal,  or  NonMormon  party,  prevailed  over  the! 
I  or  Mormon  party,  and  carried  the  election  for  the  first  time  in 

!  rynf  the  city, 

s  of  the  i\*ople^s  party  claimed  that  there  had  been  fran<lfl.J 
I  hx  the  Lil)eral  party  suffident  to  bring  about  thi8  re8ult|* 

botii  iti  I  r  of  regi«tnition  ami  at  the  polls. 

It  is^  u  >te  fact,  that  notwithstanding  these  charges  of  fraud  no 

Btion  has  been  bronght  to  test  the  legality  of  the  election  of  any  ofticer|| 
Either  fl4«  to  the  manner  of  registration,  or  as  to  illegal  voting  at  thi 
l>f)\]}i^  or  as  to  the  canvass  of  the  returns.     Nor  has  any  specific  chj*r^ 
~  lud  ever  b€»en  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  this  Commission,  b«t^ 
(l^eneral  charges  made  through  the  party  newspapers  or  by  indi- 
it  members  of  the  People's  party,  wholly  unsupported  by  proof. 
The  commission  has  no  information  of  anything  like  fraud  being  im- 
I       ^       ;Hjy  c;»siJ^  to  the  commission,  but  only  to  its  agents  in  the  per*- 
li^  rrtMstrars  and  judges  of  election  appointed  by  it, 

it  just  to  itself  to  state  that  it  has  st'   ' 
s  to  appoint  the  very  best  men  to  be  t  ^ 

lilkiU  actejti  ilu  jM>:niiions,  selecting  in  each  instance  discreet,  MiUt^iyJ 
lit,  Uiir  niindccl  tiicn,  as  free  from  partistiu  intluence  and  bias  haJ 
icticable,  and  has  invariably  urged  upon  them  to  do  equal  and  exact 
to  all   citizens  of  the  Territory,  without  reference  to  vrocd 
,  and  where  an  abuse  of  power  by  those  appointed  as  n  ; 

has  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  commissit!:.      .\ 

Bttuted  ill  ita  actJon^  bat  has  promptly  removed  such  i>er2ions 


,  however,  we  are  gratified  to  say,  has  occurred  in  but  few  in* 

..A  *i  ,  ''"'Timission  takes  great  pleasure  in  bearing  wit-        *^ 

Ir  ucy  with  which  the  majority  of  its  appoint"  ^ 

^barg'  *    ^   :      -  and  to  the  uniform  fairness  vi  uie 

The  €■<-  b>  to  the  Commission  ia,  that  th< 

^0?itr9'  mI  of  ()<rden,  contain  each  a  larfre^ 


i  jjaL    ♦  iJf  V    .11  r 


■,  i.-, !  I  ,  n  |i.i.  1     \  > t i u  r  t  ' 


LVi"  r;r,  I  '  ' 
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Liberal  party  to  bave  the  names  repre^euted  by  persons  who  aro  i 
legal  voters. 

It  has  not  been  brougbt  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Commission  in 
way  that  this  fraud  has  been  perpetrated  in  a  single  instance,  but 
order  to  satisfy  the  seeming  fears  of  leading  members  of  the  Peoj*! 
party  the  Commission  proceeded  to  Ogden  prior  to  the  last  electid 
stnd  held  a  conference  with  the  registrars  and  jndges  of  eletjtl 
pointed  by  the  Couimission,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  leadi 
otiicial  representatives  of  the  People\s  party,  and  agreed  opou  ml 
the  conduct  of  the  approacliing  election  which  were  satisfactory  to 
parties,  and  the  Commission  has  since  beard  no  complaint  iu  reganl] 
the  fairness  of  that  election,  and  iloes  uot  believe  that  the  framh  i 
ticipated  therein,  or  those  charged  in  the  former  elections,  were 
tempted  to  be  practiced. 

The  whole  trouble  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  re:: 
complained  of  is  owing  to  the  laws  in  regard  to  registru 
tions  enacted  by  the  territorial  legishiture,  which  is  the  creature  ol  au<! 
dominated  the  People's  party,  or  Mormon  party,  and  those  laws  iiiust 
be  amended  before  any  right  of  complaint  will  exist. 

All  registered  voters  have  l)een  required  to  take  the  oath  prescrihed 
by  law  before  being  registered,  and  these  oaths  are  filed  in  the  otHce  vi 
the  probate  court  of  the  respective  counties. 

In  making  the  revision  of  the  registration  lists  the  registrar  is  reel  air 
'*to  make  careful  inquiry"  if  any  person  whose  name  is  on  his  hst  hi 
died  or  removed  from  the  precinct,  or  is  otherwise  disqaaliAed  as  1^ 
voter  of  such  precinct,  and,  if  so,  to  erase  his  name  tberelk»m«"    {Cw^ 
piled  Laws  of  Utah,  Vol.  1,  page  319,  sec.  240.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  he  can  only  erase  names 
the  lists  when  ho  has  satisfactory  information  that  the  r< 
**ha8  Aied  or  removed  from  the  precinct,  or  is  otherwise  • 
a  voter."    The  simple  fact  that  he  does  not  find  him  is  iiu 

After  the  revision  it  is  provided  that  the  lists  be  post4*d 
days,  and  for  hearing  objections  to  the  right  to  vote  of  any  jm 
istered  until  sunset  of  the  fifth  day  preceding  the  election,  but! 
restricted  by  a  somewhat  remarkable  provisioii  of  the  statute,  as  fo 

Said  objections  s^haU  bo  made  by  »  (^naUfiQd  t^ter  in  ^ritiu^,  deltveriNi  to  i 
jastice  (tinder  the  EdmuodH  Iaw  the  rugidtrar  acts  iaatcad  of  the  justice  aaiue^tio 
iu  tb©  Territorial  act),  who  abaU  iasuo  a  written  noticn  to  tb«i  pcrreoii  olijecldl  I 
stAtlog  tbe  place,  day  and  bour  when  the  objection  will  bo  h^ard.  Tk^  )»moiiiM 
ing  ike  objection  shall  sej^e^  or  cause  to  he  senrd,  t>aid  notice  upon  the  periton  cbjtM^ 
and  ahall  also  make  rfturn*  of  inch  B^rnce  to  the  ju^tiu  before  whom  tkf  ohfcethn  liUK  ^ 
heard.    (Comp.  Laws  Utah,  320,  321,  sec,  246.) 

There  is  no  other  provision  in  the  law  for  purging  the  regis 
lists,  and  it  is  impossible  to  serve  the  notice  required,  if  the  per 
jeered  to  has  died,  removed,  or  is  absent  and  can  not  be  found,  an 
bo  a  fact,  as  alleged,  that  many  names  of  non-voters  are  upon  the  U«t«» 
it  is  the  tanlt  of  the  law  and  not  of  the  registrars,  and  the  law  stitiaU 
be  amended. 

When  the  Commission  was  first  organized,  it  was  :         ':        "   ^ 
consideration  with  ttie  able  men  then  composing  it»  Ih 
and  safe  conoselor  ex-Governor  Alexander  Ramsey,  ;is  c 
the  proper  policy  to  be  pursued  in  discharging  the  very  i 
well  as  delicate  trust  committed  to  its  direction. 

After  mature  thought  and  deliberation,  it  was  unanimouslr  rnr^ 
ered  l>y  the  Commission  that,  under  the  act  of  Oongress  m' 
It,  the  duty  of  the  roinmission  was  to  so  shape  its  policy^  an 
ministratiou  of  t\ie  aftaixs  eommitt^  to  it,  as  to  be  in  Uatmouy  wiiii^ 
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spirit  of  tbe  laws  of  Congress  regarding  the  principal  and  perliaps  roIo 
objexrt  in  view  in  it^  creation  to  be  tbe  extinction  of  i>olyjjamy,  and  the. 
stiiioping  out,  as  far  as  possiblCi  of  all  polygamous  influences  tmd  tend*  ■ 
encies. 
How  best  to  accomplish  this  was  a  grave  question,  and  was  aji- 
(hod  with  soin^  hesitation  and  much  serious  thought,  but  as  sub- 
uent  events  have  shown,  was  determined  wisely. 
The  act  of  Congress  of  March  22,  1882,  commonly  known  as  the 
** Edmunds  law,^  cut  off  polygamists,  bigamists,  and  those  who  might  , 
thereafter  be  convicted  of  kindred  oU'euses,  from  exercising  the  right  of  1 
suflmge,  and  from  the  privilege  of  holding  olllce  in  tbe  Territory,  and  " 
it  became  the  duty  of  the  Oommission  to  exclude  all  such  persons  from 
participating  in  the  elections. 
The  Commission  did  not,  however,  consider  this  to  be  the  sole  object 
the  law,  but  that  it  was  also  intended  to  make  those  offenses  which  , 
ere  practiced  by  the  Mormon  people  in  direct  violation  of  the  law,  aud  \ 
hich  were  under  the  ban  of  civilization  everywhere,  odious. 
In  onlcr  to  ttccompUsh  this,  and  to  thoroughly  convince  the  Mormon 

pie  of  its  e>arnestness  of  purpose,  and  to  impress  tbem  with  tbe  idea  i 

at    the    Uovernuient,  through  its  authorized   agencies,  meant  that 

'ygnmy  should  be  punished  and  eradiciited,  and  its  sovereign  [mwer 

the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  suppression  and  punishment  of  crime 

ould  Im  respected  and  obeyed  by  all  people  within  its  jurisdiction 

tful  inriifH,  the  Commission  ailopted  the  rule  of  appointing  rogifitrars^ 

V  practicable,  from  tho  Gentile  or  non  Mormon  element  of  tho 

jH.iM4*au*>n,  believing  them  to  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  attempts  to 

carry  out  and  eu force  the  provisions  of  the  law  than  members  of  the 

*'    r  parly,  and  in  the  matter  of  judges  of  election,  the  law  requiring 

persons,  it  a[ipointed,  wherever  they  could  be  found,  two  out  of 

^   fix>m  the  non-Mormon  element.     In  many  precincts  none  but 

w*cre  to  be  found,  and  in  such  places   Mormons  were  ap- 

They  have  thus  had  representation  upon  all  election  boards, 

->  <'ontrol  of  some, 

of  tbe  Commission  has  been  stea4lily  pursued  to  the  pro-  j 
ihI,  it  is  believed,  with  the  most  aatistactory  results,  aa  i 
i«  1     ti  l»y  the  steady  increase  of  tbe  anti-Monnon  vote,  and  by  tho 
in  lit,  except  in  some  remote  districts,  of  the  open  practice  of 
>  for  the  suppression  of  which  the  law  was  enacted. 
4^^w^    binding  these  results,  this  line  of  policy  has  not  met  tho 
^^■ist  approval  of  the  nouMormon  element,  which  has  repeatedly 
info  Commission  to  the  adoiition  of  more  stringent  regulations.  ] 
0  of  which  wcr«  not  only  connidereil   by  the  Commission  to  be  of  I 
btful  exiiei^Uency,  but  to  {>e  without  Uie  pale  of  the  law  and  in  eat- 
of  its  powers  as  detlned  by  law, 

'uie  tho  I  re  complaining  1  tb^i 

t  to  inatj  tne  measures  ui,  iietal 

leiiicnt  was  liuiiieiouti;  (!omidainTsaH  to  what  they  I 

li^'  i  lie  injustice  <i  in  in  denying  to  them  ei|nnl  or  pro«| 

■liNmtD  representation  in  uH  tiositions  which  the  Commission  ha^i 
■riofiU.  1 

Aiini  would  be  some  degree  of  |>la««ibility  iti  their  demands  if  the 
■Btnlhiri  iunT  tin*  ilivision  of  the  polrrli-  iT  i»  ir*''*^  "er^^  tt)  be  itiusid- 
H 1  ,  for  the  Monnori  \  in  the  i  r  | 

Bo^-  ".  ■..'  ,,.irH;4  precincti*,  the  exw^Mi'-n.^  M,  iTi/L,  in  two  i>i  .iiwo 
ir«  where  the  auti  Mormon  element  has  centered  and  in  the  mining 
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But  the  Oommisaioii  baa  acted  on  the  idea  that  it  was  the  intent  ion 
of  Congress  to  impress  apou  the  Mormon  people  that  it  him  a 
pose  to  compel  obedience  to  the  laws  enacted  bv  it,  and,  if  j* 
bnDf]r  them  and  their  institutions  into  harmonious  relatJouN  w 
General  Government;  that  to  do  this  it  has  prescribed  grrave 
ments  for  offenses  either  sanctiooed  or  tolerated  by  them  and  a 
of  the  right  to  participate  in  the  attairs  of  the  Government  bv  voting*] 
holding  any  office  of  honor,  trusty  or  profit  to  all  who  are  f  si 

offenses,  and  thereby  to  convince  those  who  are  not  actual  ^-..  ^  v^^rt 
criminals,  bat  who  adhere  to  the  same  creed  and  lend  their  txionJ,  if 
not  open,  sapport  and  encouragement  to  those  who  do  violate  the  law, 
concealing  their  crimes  and  persons  from  the  officers  of  the  law  auil 
ostracising  those  of  their  number  who  give  aid  in  enforcing  the  law  in 
any  manner;  that  they,  to  that  extent,  are  under  bans  and  not  to  be  pt(y 
mo  ted  to  places  of  trust  and  emolument  so  long  as  they  thus  gIvQ  aid 
and  comfort  to  those  who  defy  the  law  and  lionize  thase  who  arseon* 
victed  and  punished  as  heroes  and  martyrs  who  have  suffered  persecu-^ 
tioti  for  conscience  sake  by  meeting  them  with  bands  and  triumphal 
processions  as  they  leave  the  door  of  the  penitentiary  and  pmiiiotiiig 
them  to  higher  offices  in  the  church. 

It  may  be  considered  a  quasi  punishment  imposed  upon 
they  are  still  permitted  to  use  the  ballot  in  all  elections  held  in 
ntory.     It  is  quite  certain,  too,  that  if  Mormons  were  placed  in  couti 
of  the  election  machinery  they  would  give  the  most  liberal  constracti 
possible  in  favor  of  the  peculiar  practices  and  tenets  they  profess  to  bold 
as  revelations  from  God. 

We  therefore  insist  that  the  Gommiasion  did  right  originally  in  adO] 
ing  the  rule  that  the  duties  pertaining  to  registrations  and  ef 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  and  be  performed  by  those 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  Mormon  church  and  creed,  and  that 
dom  of  a  strict  adherence  to  that  line  of  policy  has  been  demonstmtedi 
the  changes  that  have  been  produced  and  in  the  awakened  prcMpirttf 
and  progress  which  are  everywhere  visible* 

Polygamy  is  not  at  the  present  openly  practiced,  except  per 
few  remote  and  out  of  the  way  x>laces,  but  the  non  ^formon  r 
sists  that  plural  marriages  are  solemnized  claml 
secretly  in  the  larger  centers  and  throoghout  the  i  : 
or  may  not  be  true.    This  Commission  neither  affirms  nor  dot 
absence  of  positive  evidence.     We  know  this,  however,  to  . 
There   are  places  where    Mormons   must    necessarily  be    a^ 
registration  officers  for  the  reason  that  no  Gentile  qualified  to  h 
position  is  to  be  found  in  the  community  in  which  the  duties  are  to 
performetL    This  Commission  annually  sends  out  circulars  to  each  ft 
Lstration  officer  in  the  Territory,  requesting  him  to  rejiort  any  €&»§« 
which  he  may  have  knowledge,  or  reasonable  cause  to  believe,  of  pa^ 
ties  who  have  entered  into  polygamy  or  bigamy,  and  while  from  • 
number  of  places  reports  have  been  made  by  Gentilr 
names,  times,  and  places  as  nearly  as  practicable^  nos 
been  reportea  by  a  Mormon  registrar,  although  it  issometimeii  sUougV 
asserted,  and  generally  believed,  that  the  practice  has  been  indtdlMta 
openly  in  some  of  their  precincts. 

Doubtless  many  members  of  the  Mormon  church  never  have  pnirfcrfi 
and  never  intend  to  practice  polygamy,  and  perhaps  many  of  thttu^jN' 
stj  do  not  believe  in  the  practice,  but  from  the  st^nd-point  of  their  liiw 
and  creed  they  accept  it  as  a  revelation  from  God,  throngh  the  PrajM"^ 
Seer,  and  Bevelator,  Joseph  Smithy  ratiHed,  ooufirmed,  approvedi  w 
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RtiiM^i!  by  their  grewt  President,  Brifirhaui  Young,  iind  their  no  caUckI 
:  believe  that  it  is  approved  and  »aiicti(ieU  by  iii^i 
-mbrokeu  aud  warm  approval  of  the  church  and  all  ii 
[^itariet^,  a  majority  of  whom  have  f»racticiHl  it  for  moii^  tlmttj 
Itury;  that  it  is  permitted  and  jnsti<ied  by  the  Almighty  anii 
tfce  tcachiu^js  of  the  Bible,  and  that  whoever  dCNiresto  do  8o  should 
ivethe  right  to  conii>ly  with  this  ordinance  of  the  cluireh,  a«  well  afl 
tiat  of  baptism  or  any  other,  and  that  the  pernion  who  doe8  »<o  will  attaii 
hightK'  exaltation  in  heaven  than  he  who  contents  hiuitaelf  with  000^ 
ifo. 

Me  the  individual  member  may  not  wish  and  will  not  tit^^  *rf^r*^ 

[uue  wife,  if  his  neighbor  wisheii  two  or  more  he  thinks  it  r 

luighbor  to  have  them,  ami  that  he  should  not  be  molesteu  m  1 1**5 

sent  of  the  provision  of  what  he  regards  as  the  **  higher  law,"  aod 

neighbor  for  this  be  convicted  of  an  oflense  apiin^t  the  laws  of 

Lid  he  in  ifi  his  eyes  perseente*!  iuHtead  of  proMCcated,  aud   be* 

one  ol" '  of  the  churcli. 

lawtt  r  r  practice  he  pronounce**  nnconstitutionaly  a^ 

HO  In  *  e  witii  lelii^ion,  aud  he  devoutly  believer  ho  in  auder  uo 

obliK  olx\v  them,  except  under  compulsion. 

It  ?K»me  ]L?ronnds  exist  for  tin*  belief,  ho  prevalent  in  Utah,  thaHj 
ly  18  still  tanght  by  the  church  as  a  saving  ordinance  and   ifl 
atly  pnicticeil  by  its  devotees,  is  evidenw^d  by  public  utteraucv^  < 
leading  authorities  and  tc^achers,  and  by  publications  in  the  printed 
wgans  of  the  chnrch.    The  instances  of  this  which  will  be  given 
not  selected  from  -^'t-'"nrian  documents,  nor  from  the  utterances 
obscure  and  unei  d  men,  but  are  irom  the  mouths  of  those  in 

Ithority  aud  am  <m  tu  liay. 

Tb#^  Ueseret  News  is  the  olllcjal  organ  of  the  so-called  **  Chnrch  of 
'  '  '         r-i>ay  SainLs/'  aud  of  the  I\»ople^8  party  of  Utah. 

Ire  president  and  olhcial  head  of  the  ffmreh,  anf 
je  y,  (Jaiiiiuii,  ex-delegate  to  <_k>ngress,  beai>ithe  title 
Hot,  u[K>stle,  and   perhj»]m  many   others,  and  the*  f 

lyi\'e  tfreat  if  not  <  mj;  intluence  over  the  nntjii8  oi'  iheirJ 

Tht'v  ^ipeak  vj  ^nnd  their  slightest  expr«sssions  havoj 

aith  tiie  Lonl," 

of  thine  24,  1$$0,  e^nitains   "remarks   by  Prerf* 
lon  at  a  priesthood  meetiug,  held  at  Mautt  (Siinl 

ce),  May  19, 18«i>,  n^iMaii^l  hv   v.  Wiuter,''  in  which 

» {bUovfng  aiipears : 

yottii}^  wottiiiii  sbuaiil  livi*  mt  that.  Ug  or  abr  v 

!•>{>  to  ^fi  lo  tliv  itimplc  and  ho  uiarrjvd  &< .  1 

^  of  July  15, 1880,  are  the  remarks  of  the  same  distingnlshedj 
\  ered  in  the  tabernacle  on  the  preceding  ^lay,  Snnduy,  Jul) 

''    .-♦»-t.   M. -  f'ii  which  N^»m  to  teach  that     '' 

ss,  and  not  nin,  and  that  the 
li.-s     oir  ujr  t  rniKi  of  polygamy  are  **i>er#ifte«tM)n: 


nj»H|       MI4II 


i  finmd*ifcm*i 
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becihiiae  Heaven  bestowed  the  gift*  and  blessings  as  the  elders  bad  promise*!,  ih«i 
fore  the  Latter-Day  Saints  have  gatbored  together  here;  they  have  come  Irotii  v*rio 
lands;  thev  have  obeyed  the  voice  of  Goci,  and  Imvc  testified  that  through  their 
obedience  tney  have  received  the  fnlfillmeut  of  that  promise. 

It  is  this  that  has  created  this  cohcisioOf  this  iiniou,  this  identity  of  interests,  ' 
ODeness  in  knitting  the  people  together  and  making  them  to  a  ^roat  extent  ftf  * 
heart  and  one  mind.  Now,  if  there  had  been  anythinij  coDuected  with  ^1 
that  woQJd  have  Invited  or  enticed  men  to  do  evil  and  to  hiive  htrayed 
eou^ness,  those  who  heard  it  would  have  had  evidence  that  it  was  not  oi  v.r,Mi.  , 
God  had  not  inspired  thosMi  men  to  teach  such  doctrines.  But  who  is  there  that  has 
heard  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  preached  now  for  these  nearly  Bixty  wu%  ha« 
ever  heard  any  sentiment,  any  doctrine  that  has  enticed  men  to  do  evil»  t-aught  by  a 
servant  of  God  f  On  the  contrary,  tho  world  can  know  for  itscdf ;  and  in  this  respect 
the  world  is  left  without  exctia*^.  At  no  time  nor  under  any  circumstance*  has  cttot, 
8in»  and  wickedness  been  taught  by  those  who  hav©  held  auUiority  In  this  chnwh 
to  teach  tho  people. 

Joseph  Smith  was  killed  by  wicked  men  in  a  most  crnel,  heartless,  and  dishonor- 
able manner  J  but  from  the  time  tbat  he  first  st^od  before  the  people  and  declared  nnto 
them  the  message  which  God  bad  given  unto  him^  up  t^  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  tiaooe 
heard  prooeedicg  from  his  month  any  doctrine,  any  principle^,  oonnwl,  or  saggoilioo 


Soithas 
14 tie  of  the 


that  was  not  of  God  and  tbat  did  not  invite  men  to  do  right  . 

been  from  that  day  until  tho  present.     It  has  btsen  a  <!or 

tenchiug  of  the  sci^v^ants  of  God,    They  have  entreated  th^ 

eaniestly  and  unceasingly  with  them  to  do  right,  to  si  i 

mandioent^,  to  forsake  sin «     They  have  denounced  in  on 

tbiug  that  was  iniquitous  and  wrong,  and  tho  people  havt3  bi^u  ii<  .iialAi> 

tbat  it  itv  far  better  for  them  to  suffer  persecution  for  keeping  the  r^  .  nu  o( 

God  than  to  do  auythiugthat  would  grieve  tlie  spirit  of  God  «  i 

drawn  ftxjm  them.    These  have  been  the  constant  teachings  of  i 

have  been  persecnted  it  has  not  been  for  sin.     If  any  of  our  [hi,  ...  .,,..  ;„.   :    : 

blood  abed,  it  is  not  because  they  have  violated  the  commandments  of  Go<i ;  tthoi 

not  beeii  because  they  were  greater  sinners  than  their  fellows.     If  aiiv  of  tb^iai  h»i» 

beea  sent  to  prison  it  has  not  been  because  they  have  done  that  nl  hi 

manded  should  not  be  done;  it  has  not  been  because  of  nnr  _  jjs 

part  or  thigrant  wickedness;  but  it  has  been  because  they  ha v*-  sinvco,  a 

to  the  light  and  knowledge  which  they  possess,  to  do  that  which  God  re^iuired 

their  hands. 

In  no  instance  has  it  been  proved  that  thft  Latter-Day  Saints bavi- 
of  the  word  of  God  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.     Ont  ^ 
fore  the  world  for  tbera  to  investigate;  for  them,  if  they  bo  wroni:,  to  iUt^yi 
wo  have  been  jjt^rsecuted,  then,  it  nasnot  been  for  siu,    Thuie  has  been  non* 
in  the  earth  ;  lor  it  would  be  a  new  thing  if  the  wicked  should  '     -    ^      -  * 
righteons*     fSucU  a  thing  has  never  occurred  from  the  beginnii 
heard  of  rigliteous  men  banding  themselves  together  to  perjsti 
wicked  f    Invariably  it  has  been  the  ca^e  tbat  the  righteous  have  l»eeij  i 
wicked;  that  laws  have  been  trampled  upon;  that  good  ordor  1ms  ' 
in  order  to  reach  and  punish  righteous  people.     The  hn         i 
driven  from  their  homes  in  the  States  ;  their  houses  have  1m 
destroyed,  and  they  themflelves  have  been  driven  out.     Soii 
dercil  and  others  havefallc'u  through  persi^cut ion  by  the  w, 
because  they  worn  moro  wicked  than  other  people.    Th< 
upon,  tho  Constitution  was  not  violated  in  order  to  punish  tht»  wiuk- 
not  be  punished  by  any  other  means.     It  has  been  because  we  ha  \  ^^ 

taught,  as  we  believed)  the  everlasting  Gospel— *the  Gospel  of  the  Bon  oi  UiHt 


I  hear  of  mtirmuring.  This  is  a  time  of  trial  for  the  Latter-Day  Saints.  W«  hs^ 
now  for  upwards  of  four  years  been  undergoing  persecutions— :?ome  hnv^  r»1W  » 
prosecution  ;  but  it  has  assumed  a  form  of  persecution  in  many  ?  ''^^^'^ 

has  been  greatly  tried ;  thoir  faith  has  been  greatly  tested,  wotM- 
cially.  They  have  had  to  undergo  mauy  aSlictions;  they  hav. 
sorrows.  Tracj  a  good  many  of  the  people  have  not  felt  tho  hv 
ti on  or  prosecution — choose  which  term  you  ]>leaso — beyond  {■  .      ■  . 

they  had  for  their  brethren  and  bisters  in  ailliotion. 

On  the  27tb  of  Jtily,  1880,  the  Kews  republished  irom  ' 
Standard,  another  paper  published  in  the  rntere.st  cvf  the 
highly  laudatory  obituary  of  **  Elder  Amos  "\T  '  "  v  : 

Ogden,  and  councillor  to  the  bishop  of  Plea 
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lemtini;  Uic  many  virtues  of  the  deceased^  gives  promiuenee  to  tbe 

flowing: 

In  INtl  he  iimrriod  Mary  Iliimphrieg,  and  in  1H75  Mary  CnmdalK  Uritig  witlj  tliem 
&fh  until  \H^A  [prohflbly  a  typographicftl  error  for  1H?»5],  when  hi>  wau  arreatril  and 
ftvlctj^d  by  hiH  own  t«**<timony  uf  nulawful  cohabitation,  two  connta  having  lxff»n 
ie.     H<^  wuH  i  by  Jndjje  O,  W,Pow*^r8  FoUruary  *iti,  l^*^<\  lo  (Ko  nvontha. 

I  the  Utah  p*  r  and  to  pay  a  tine  of  $Hi(>  and  coat^j  on  t\w  first  ronut,  auill 

,ii  i«:r«i  ho  wn^  .,,.t*,.i, ....,<   Wf  -.^   "'''"*'-' ''^'l'•^nnlL^ut  on  th<apf 
mo  of  the  lirst  k.     Dnnn;;^  hiflij 

1  aoitnnrmnr,  1-  y  to  the  priuci* 

F  hit  hud  c3paUMHl«     •     •     •     i)^  ^^(^  iji  (,^t)  hopo  of  j*  gloiiouti  ronurrpctmn. 

The  same  paper,  ou  the  IGth  of  Jnly^  1889,  contDinrd  a  leagthy  odi- 
orial  upon  the  issues  of  the  approachiojr  electiou,  entitled  "A  word  of 
raniing,"  in  which  it  says: 

Let  aa  tttatid  by  one  anothor  and  ttiaintain  onr  oiril  and  rellgionii  tight«. 

Ou  the  10th  of  August  the  News  contained  "  remaiks  hy  Pre«ideut[ 
Tilford  Woo<lruff  at  Graut.sville  (Tooele  State  coufereucM?),  Monday 
botudigy  July29,  1889,  reported  by  A<  Winter^'' in  which  the  following 

[Now,  hrathrt^n  and  itstera,  wo  ore  trying  to  prepare  onrsolTeit  for  ernltnHon  *\fid 
tial  Ufe.    Wo  havo  roceivod  the  holy  priesthood.     There  Is  no  <  1  t 

^Qiihoodi     It  botoutr^  to  the  cek^Htial  kingdom  of  our  God.     It  tK»(  * 

>r'     '" '  ^  "*  *     *^      '  '     *;   !  fdngdom*     If  you  iiii^  -     ■ -  '  I 

I  u*  of  thatkiui^dom.  t 

is  going.     Wo,  na  L 

itOK  Ui  en  courage  us.     Wo  havo  received  the  Gospvl  of  iJnri«t  und  thit  bi«tMttigi| 

r*f.     Whjit  did  w«i  know  in  r<?gard  to  Owl  rirnl  ♦^rtfviittnn  nntil  tho  Lord  fi^vi^iImII 

1  ilio  Lord  li  I  lia%^ti 

1  in  the  n  uulyj 

What  these  ^*  constant  teachings  "  of  the  church  in  which  **  there  fa 
;  0  ^  consist  of  are  revealed  more  fully  in  the  foUowiug  extract 
«ame  paper  of  the  name  date : 

Tho  foilowing  it*  thcs  result  of  an  intorviowbotwoon  a  reporter  of  the  Norwich  CEng 
«d)  Daily  Push  ami  Rlil*  r«  T.  E.  Uftjm^ett.  l\  W.  BaUnr,  T^it^ii  s.-ui  .l.>%**iili  r.ih, 
Oiiii«  and  '  rie?*  frtnn  IJtalu     Of  course  i 

Hi*  "f  1  :  r  tln^rrl  with  anti-Mortnon  i 

IS  of  the  Goapol  «>f  t  in 

^  About  aji  fair  ai^oi.  im  ij 

IK  I,  by  nanir  "''  I 

:iof  more  than  !mpN,  und 

At  thrre  of  hiw  '  ^      ■^.     Allot  ,  .    I0 

laoeent.     Their  titanner  wua  mild  und  nubdnrd^  und  it  wrut  hnrd  not  to  tcfl 
Ahfivvn  ttcrt^f^'*  thr  AtLintic  ia  a  matter  of  iut<^n9c  reltfrfoti'^  import.     •     •     • 
Ml  yonr  urtielcw  of  fiiith  al'  ' 

nut  ftdvocutoit:  but  w*  rmiatfible. 

-*••-•■   -■•'■:':'^-   '  it.       h    n..-  '  -■'    -'  '--d 

than  out  i \ 

,    .  1   Utah.     W 

i»i**u  t4>  tAk^vuo  WLlt\     Ou^iuiHsiuu  ia  Himply  to  preach  thu  limi  priooiplca  of 

i to  hot  watijr  with  the  United  8io(« 
^o  on  practicing  It  in  view  of  you 

that  the  legifllatttre   in  trying  to 

iv  m  ;K'i'nu  iti  ji<'*:nn!:iiH  r  will)  tho 


|l'jj.i    liv'l*;  (Hi  iMi  1  U.. 


d  to  Uie  A&lvattoQ  of  tiio  Liumu»  faotUy  and  antollonit<)  lu 
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That  the  teachings  and  practice  of  polygamy  have  not  be«*n  dia 
tinned,  as  is  claimed  by  some,  is  farther  proven  by  the  nutnber  o!><| 
viccions  for  sexual  offenseH  again8t  the  laws  of  Congrestt  in  the  di^l  ^ 
eonrt^  of  the  United  States  for  the  Territory.    The  ruunber  of 
tiona  for  that  clasH  of  offenses  since  September  1^  18SB,  is  aa  foil 
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«',        i 

•Thi»  number  ineadca  ^ooTiotJoos  for  Adultery  und  famlcftiioo,  not  liaTlui;  bor»  Mip«»iiiit  b  i 
report  to  tiip  Commission. 

fThtt  AtnAll  number  in  the  B<?»vor  difitrict  nmy  pardally  bo  ateonntfjd  for  bv  tlic  fact  iJi^t  t^  « 
records  were  de^itroyod  b}''  lire  eiktly  In  the  joar,  antl  coii}»oqnjeiitly  there  Uavq  uoool  fewer  pn 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Oommission,  the  iuflnencee  brought  to  bear 
under  the  act  of  Congress  creating  it  and  those  ametidatory  tli<T 
together  with  the  vigorous  administration  of  the  criminal  law  hy  tfi 
courts,  have  had  a  marked  iufluence  in  restraint  of  i)alygamy.    ThI 
which  a  few  years  ago  was  practiced  openly,  and  flauotec!  in  fhf^  tii 
of  the  world  as  the  boast  and  pride  of  this  peculiar  pv  \)e4 

driven  to  cover  and  the  secrecy  of  oiher  crimes.    If  pli 
are  now  celebrated  it  is  done  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  tempii 
endowment  hoases,  where  the  light  of  the  sun  never  enters  and 
but  those  of  priests  and  ueophites  are  ano%vetl  to  witness  the  ceitfo^ 
nies. 

If  polygamy  is  practiced,  it  is  with  the  secrecy  with  which  tlie 
lar  guards  his  housebreaking  and  the  thief  his  larcenieeu    Few  ( 
tiouR  are  had  for  polygamy.    Fe^v  polygamous  marriages  oiin  be  i 
within  tliree  years,  the  i>eriod  of  limit^tiou,  but  the  tria'         ' 
tions  for  unlawful  cohabitation  and  kiridi'cd  ullenses,  a  frei 
to  polygamy,  and  generally  with  indications  that  tlj 
amous  character,  are,  as  will  be  seen  from  rl»e  statisti' 
numerous  in  etich  of  the  three  district  courts  of  the  I 

Those  who  are  convicted  invariably  regard  them>  m1  nw 

garded  by  tbe  church,  as  martyrs*     W^en  one  is  <** 
announcement  in  the  organ  of  the  church  is  that  he  li 
of  "living  with  his  wives,"'  or  of  ^* living  his  religiou/*     i 
in  the  church  who  have  been  convicted  of  sexual  erimeh, 
from  tJie  penitentiary,  have  in  some  instam^es  been  met  nt  the  1 
doors  by  brass  bands  and  a  procession  with  banners,  esr-^  r..i]  tin 
homes  to  be  toasted,  extolled,  and  feasted  as  though  it 
elusion  of  some  brilliant  and  honorable  achievement,  r. 
expiration  of  a  sentence,  an  expiation  for  a  crime  comn 
the  laws  of  the  country,  and  a  disgraceful  confinement  wuuiu 
of  a  penal  institution. 

It  is  not  regarded  as  any  disgrace  by  the  Morn 
served  a  term  in  the  penitentiary  for  any  of  r 
hibited  by  the  laws  of  Congress.     On  the  contr; 
badge  of  merit,  and  a^  entitling  the  persons  so  d  ^ 
in  the  church,  as  baa  been,  the  ca.S6  in  some  iustauct^s. 
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The  law,  as  admiuist^red  by  the  courts,  mercifally  keeps  open  the 
cir  to  t^scape  punislmieut  for  all  convicted  of  polygamy  by  offering  i 
aem  a  «uppenwiou  qf  sentence,  and  amnesty  for  the  past,  upon  the  mjiM 
[»Dditt<in  that  they  make  a  proinlsif  in  open  court   to  obey  anil  livftl 
itbiii  the  laW8,  and  keep  the  8ame;  yet  few  accept  the  offer  so  ^^raeiourtlyj 
j^  nearly  all  preferring  the  prison  life  and  its  privatioijs  to  a  re-fl 
iation  of  the  article  of  their  creed  which  puts  them  under  the  bam 
the  law  and  at  war,  as  it  were,  with  the  Government  which  gtveM 
beni  protection*  1 

Fear  of  iHinishment  for  their  crimes,  dread  of  further  and   morel 
tringent  legislation,  and  a  policy  dictated  by  the  hope  of  statehooti  at 
early  period,  when  they  would  be  the  State  and  make  and  admin- 
er  the  lawfi  in  act!ord  with  their  peculiar  institutions  and  pretended 
?velations,  are  sufficient  motives  to  a<!Count  for  the  prudent  sabmissiou 
iiat  is  shown  at  present. 

In  view  of  the  late  great  effort  made  by  them  to  bring  about  state* 
for  Utah,  this  thought  suggests  the  inquiry,  suppose  the  Ed- 
Bands  law  of  1882  and  the  Edirmnds/rucker  act  of  1887  were  repealed, 
nd  all  things  placed  subject  to  tin  ontrol  and  condir '  ^  i 

\  their  enactment,  how  long  woiii  remain  even  in  i  t  J 

ition  f     Uow  loijg  before  the  presidents,  apostles,  ehhr.^,  ;ind   the! 
thoiKi  generally,  would  parade  the  streets  at  the  heatls  of  theira 
iremsf    How  long  would  any  gentile  or  non- Mormon  he  permitted  tol 
dhl  or  exercise  the  duties  of  any  office  or  place  of  trust  in  the  Terri-i 
Dry !     How  long,  indeed,  until   a  system   of  boycotting,  which   the 
riesthood  knows  only  too  well  how  to  institute  and   make  thoroughly 
licient,  would  be  brought  into  active  working  order  and  the  gentilM 
&nt,  with  its  advanced  civilization,  its  tradeand  its  tralUr,  Tm-  '^►'^  -n^ 
the  Territory,  and    the  Mormon   tlieocnvcy  be  ma*le  s  '  1 

Ion  tipon  these  rpieries  ispmtitless  while  thesnt-'  <  Miuii  u^tt  J 
lis  improbable,  but  their  considenifion  may  i  hiho  wUoj 

t  eonsider  them  tojudge  of  the  preneiit  outward  iiiai  i^s  ui  the  seeTii-^ 
eptance  of  the  situation,  and  of  the  ai'quieseenee  iu   and  obdJ 
I  lathe  law  by  the  Mormon  people,  while  Uiey  in  ..di  tlieifl 

_  Afiers  and  from  tlieir  pulpits  rluif  iIh^s**  Iuwh  ot  i  ^  fin*  wuM 

eimstitutionnl  and  void,  and  shui;!  r  lirenfoived  ihk  fl 

who  fail  to  draw  any  distinction  i>phti(>nK  !if»oit  tI  c\ 

ieUgioiu  and  Uie  commission  of  cr  :  I 

df  the  nation  and  the  um,  11 

in*^'*^  S<«ntf*iiilit*!'  17, 15188,  there  have  beenht-M  n»ub*r  tin*  siiiii*rvi>4ion 
I  i  eral  e I ee ti on ,  one  el <  | 

. ,,^.i, ,  ..«i\ ,  municipal  elections,  a  ;<'...,  .-i  ..^^..^^  ;i.v  ^  .-^^  * 

f'r-  Heetloos  the  following  number  of  officers  have  been  eboscfii: 

ii?po»,...- ..•...». ..,.  I 

itpiuil  ctdiccunv . » , -..  ..r-««** •••••  «•••»* ••#«**«»»c*«««*«*t*t*«**v«>  8B 

tkmnoith^  TcirritorUl  lf^l*Ut«irD.  „..».....,.,. »„,..,p,.,..^„  ......  3H 

CoiiBti'  ofllodffi*  .»••»•«*«  ..•.>•<•••*« •«•«*«•«•««••««•  ■*« ««««••**«*«•  »•••»■••  79 

MwMcipAl  mid  preclaot  oflScers  ••••••••.•••••.»•*  •«»«.•.•«••.»••< *r«^**f««*»  ^'^ 

Toittl ...«««,...,,.. ••«*•,», :i«*"i 

Tlie  C)«iiiiinlfiSton  ba^  uppuintcd-*  j 

jffi»tnU«»iiolAo«ai...... , VOT 

BifMo/decifoii.. 1 1 

■       To4,>-  Jl 
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There  were  registered  voters  iu  Utah— 

In  1S87 - • ,»., •*.•,»,«•.  iu 

1q  1888  .- .„  St,f 

In  1889,.... • ai,^ 

The  increased  reptistration  in  1888  over  18S7  was  5,205,  or  20^ 
cent. ;  iu  1889  over  1888  it  was  G,27C,  or  25,2  percent;  in  1889  over  I 
it  was  11^101,  or  5S,2  per  cent. 

The  number  of  polygamous  cases  reported  to  the  Commissioti  bj  i 
registration  officers  HUiee  September  17,  1888,  wan  twenty^nine. 

No  registration  othcer  bolongint^  to  the  Mormon  Church,  reported  a| 
such  case  from  his  precinct,  althoagh  reports  of  such  cases  not  infi^ 
quently  came  to  the  Commission  nnofficiaUy. 

•In  order  to  promote  as  far  as  practicable  a  fair  and  impartial  electio 
the  Oomraissioo  on  the  31st  of  July,  1889,  issued,  and  caused  lo  be  pujj 
Itshed  in  the  newspapers  throughout  the  Territory,  the  following*' 
cular  of  advice  and  instruction : 

Officis  of  TUifi  Utah  Commibsiok, 

Salt  Laka  City,  Utah,  Jtit^  31, 18^. 

To  the  0jfficer9  of  flection  anil  voters  of  Utah  TiJrttfor^  : 

The  Utali  CommtB^tuti^  beiug  clmrj^ed  with  rest  strut  ion  and  ©lectiona  it 
tory,  after  due  consideration  have  thoujfht  it  udVisabl©  fo  make  thia  pn  S] 

to  the  regiHtration  officers,  JQdgea  of  election^  and  Totera  at  the  election  to  Ihj  ln&ltl  «a 
the  5th  day  of  Angust  next. 
The  Com  miss  ion  is  de«jirons  of  haviu|:,  and  qb  far  as  it  has  aothorlty  of 
f  termined  to  have,  a  fair  and  impartial  election;  that  everj^thing  like  trn 
pnt  down  ;  that  every  lawfully  r^egistered  voter  in  the  Territory  shall  b^x 
lego  of  dcpositiug  hid  i>allDt  freely  as  he  Tvishi^s  and  without  intimn 
iion«  M*ho  arc  not  legally  registered  Bliall  be  permitted  to  vote,  no  ui 
be  tho  circnmetaneee* 

The  Comniisftion  suggests  that  judges  ojf  election  in  passing  upon  chaUfOgw  it  tftjj 
polls  shall  do  so  impartially  and  fairly,  rejecting  none  who  are  legally  qnatiftedi  r ' 
mitting  none  who  art?  not,  ket-^ping  in  mind  that  the  presQcnptions  of  law  arc  iai 
of  the  elector  until  thG  contrary  appears. 

Att-ention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  following  section  of  the  election  Jaw:  **iaf| 
person  who  shall  disturb  or  be  guilty  of  any  riotous  conduct  at  any  riccttcn  in  tfcii 
Territory,  or  who  shall  disturb  or  int*<rfere  with  tho  canvassing  of  tl  -  inl«^1 

fero  with  the  uiakiug  of  the  returns,  or  who  »hall  interfere  with  auy  r  fVc« 

exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misileujeaum.      i<J*>m- 
\  piled  Laws  of  Utah,  lf5SS^  vol.  1,  p.  3J6,  sec.  26G.}    It  is  BOggestea  thai  prompt  i^ 
rosta  be  made  for  any  violation  of  this  statute. 

In  the  interest  of  fairness  the  Conmiission  further  su^fgesta  that  ^  ' 

oitios  that  no  pecBon  except  the  registrar  or  his  deputy,  judges  of  eler 
or  his  deputies,  and  such  ehalJongers(nnt  more  than  two)  at*  nmy  Iw 
party  shall  be  perniitted  to  remain  within  100  feet  of  the  polls,  and. 
cable,  havo  it  so  arranged  that  but  one  voter  shall  approach  the  t»olU  .a  ^-n.   »>.. 
)  sumo  time,  and  whcm  one  voter  has  voted  lie  shaU  imtxiediatmy  pass  beyoixl 
'  limits  fixed  for  ai»proaeh  to  the  polls. 

The  Commission  most  eameHlly  invoke  all  good  citizens  and  all  pnr^ 
Influence  in  aid  of  a  fair  and  honest  election;  that  they  fVown  anu 
Iraods  or  attempted  frauds  tending  to  unfairness  at  the  polls  or  \u  ilie  nuirii* 
lilectioD,  ever  keeping  in  mind  the  gn^at  truth  that  tho  freedom  of  th«  Aia^rieiS 
I  people  depends  on  the  purity  of  the  ballot-hox. 

The  Commission  takes  great  pleasure  in  bearing  witness  to  the  fairtiesiS  la  alltl^J' 
tions  beretofort^  held  under  iis  authority  and  management,  and  with  great  ejJJ^ 
dence  looka  to  the  same  result  in  the  approaching  election,  "^^ 

The  manhood  of  Utah  can  not  atford  lo  prostitute  itself  by  &aad«i  hi  eleetltf 
RespectfuUy, 

0.  L.  Goi>fiu:t, 

Chairtm^ 


This  circular  wa.s  received  and  acted  opou  favorably  by  t^*^^ ' 
and  judges  generally  throughout  the  Territory,  and  the'c 
much  gratified  lo  be  able  to  say  that,  so  far  as  it  is  iuforixicuj 


'UfrXTi 
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yn  was  attended  with  |>erfect  faimoaa  and  regularity,  and  the  ustial 
;)iiiplaint«  and  charges  of  tVaud  were  almost  wholly  wanting. 
The  Cominismon  appointed  a  board  of  can  vasaers  to  canvass  and  rnaktt| 
return  of  the  election  returns,  consistinjij  of  five  reputable  citizens  on 
the  Territory,  tliroe  of  whom  were  chosen  troni  the  Liberal  or  Noii4 
Mormon  party,  and  two  from  tJie  People's  or  Mormon  party,  viz:  WilM 
^ni  C.  Hail,  Salt  Lake  City ;  Jliv^h  M.  Duu^'al,  Sprinj^viUo ;  A.  H.  NoW 
pan,  Ogdeu ;  Klias  A.  Smith,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  richer  M.  Welle,  ofl 
the  same  place.  J 

This  board  of  canvasaers  met  at  the  rooms  of  the  Commission,  at  8alfl 
■lake  City,  on  the  19th  day  of  August,  1SS9,  and  after  ea<  f  r  the 

Bath  of  office,  organized  by  electing  from  their  number  a  <  i  i  ami 

Kcretary,  and  nuder  the  supervision  of  the  Commisaion  canvassed  tko 
■lection  returns  of  the  several  precinctn,  except  for  members  of  the  log* 
Blative  council  and   house  of  representatives,  and  made  the  propen 
K^nti  of  said  canvass  t^  the  Commission,  which  ordered  certillcated 
^^■bctiou  to  be  issued  to  the  oflicers  declared  to  be  elected,  | 

^^Rte  Coramissiou,  as  required  by  act  of  Congress,  iUv'^*'  -•  ■  -  iseed  the 
Kettirnn  from  the  various  precincts  for  members  of  th*-  \  e  coun- 

Bfl  and  the  house  of  representatives,  and  issued  certili<;in's  nj  election 
m>  all  those  persons  shown  by  the  returns  to  have  been  elected,  except 
■n  the  C4%se  of  Samuel  K.  Thurman^  representative  elect  from  the  mx- 
K^outh  representative  district. 

H|B|4  'ate  of  election  was  withheld  in  his  ca$e  by  reason  of  th^J 

^^k'  iiavinf;  been  officially  notitie*!  by  Hon.  C.  B,  Varian,  dintricM 

^^Kt»e>  lor  tiie  United  States  for  Utah,  that  said  Thui  man  hml,  withiiu 
HHr  days  after  the  election,  been  arrested,  and  on  examination  beforrt 
BTTnited  States  commission  had  been  held  to  answer  to  the  gnmd  juryl 
Hti  a  charge  of  violation  of  the  laws  by  unlawful  cohabitation^  which" 
barjre,  if  sustained,  would  render  him  iueligii>le  for  the  responsible 
K»sition  to  which  he  was  chosen.  There  is  a  probability  that  he  will  bej 
■Tied  before  the  time  for  the  assembling  of  the  legislature,  and,  if  acM 
Knitted,  the  proper  certificate  of  election  will  be  issued  to  him.  1 

■  The  result  of  the  election  for  members  of  the  legislature  wai* —         ■ 

Bbr  tlit^  IcgidlAtivi'  council: 

■  LibrtiiUor  «i»tt  ^formoii *> 

H     Foople'ii  or  Mormon  ..., ^ ._....,,..  ?  » 

I         Totid • -  :ii 

■if  ihe  hotiie  of  repfeaentftli vea :  ■ 

■  lifibmla tp 

■  TmpWB • 10 

■  Tolal».... ^ 

ft  Tbe  fesnlt,  most  gratif>ing  to  the  members  of  the  Llbt*nit  party,  anili 

^^Mbat,  in  a  1im  i  1 

^PBoflty  of   41  ill   iur   \i»it'  m    un*  riijk    <n    .^;Hi    i.aKi',  auri    i)ii<j    ^trrui«*u  i^A 

ntoe  which  could  \h^  heard  and  an  influence  which  couhl  be  ft^lt  in  tH>tUl 
HMBbei^  re. 

^^Ktn^  tier  and  dispositiou  of  the  Mormon  party  an- 

^^Hefeati^v]  left  to  ^^  i  j 

^^HbftTe  to  rowuti.  .1  I 

^^Kotneial  Aclion   -  lie  rcnieni  tU'ctJuu  in  WubtM 

HHtjr  and  the  city  <  I 

VSrer  iiiioe  Ogdeu  han  UaiI  ati  orgaujiuHl  municipal  exhitetiQft  il  %Mfl 
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^  constituted  but  one  precinct^  thouprh  divided  into  several  polling  pli 
and  liaii  Imtone  iustice  of  tit©  peace  under  tbe  Territorial  liiw  whieli 
provides  owe  such  nuigistrate  for  eiich  precinct. 

At  the  August  election  the  Auti  Mormon  element  of  tbe  pi^ecia 
proved  to  be  in  the  majority,  and  elected  an  "Anti-Mormou  "^  to 
justice  of  the  peace  for  the  ensuing  term  of  two  years. 

Within  three  days  after  the  election  tbe  county  conrt,  which  is  eom- 
posed  of  Mormons,  except  the  probate  judge  who  is  ex-officio  a  memb^ 
and  is  appointed  by  the  President^  made  an  order — us  tbey  had 

power  to  do  under  tbe  Territorial  law — abolishing  Ogden  precinct,  i  

in  its  ste^d  creating  four  precincts,  and  again  proceeding  to  act  ujid€f 
the  power  given  it  t>y  tbe  Temtorial  statutes  appointed  four  justices  to 
till  tbe  vacancies  caused  by  the  abolition  of  the  old  and  the  formaitioa 
of  tbe  new  precincts. 

Another  inst4*nce  is  in  point.    In  Beaver  County,  under  former  Tern* 
tonal  laws,  the  probate  judge  has  always  been  a  Mormon,  and 
always  allowed  by  the  county  c^iurt  a  salary  of  $200  per  annutn. 
gress  having  lately  by  law  providetl  for  the  appointment  of  the  proba 
judges  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  President  ba| 
.  ing  appointed  a  non-Mormon  as  probate  judge  for  Beaver  County,  iiun 
diately  after  bis  appointment  the  Mormon  county  oourt  met  and  redu 
his  salary  to  §o  per  annum. 

On  the  14th  day  of  August,  1889,  the  Commission  adopted  and  cau 
to  be  pnbhshed  the  following  regulations  to  govern  the  conduct 
municipal  election  to  be  held  in  and  for  Salt  Lake  City,  Febm 
1890; 

CTROULAJt  OF  TSU  UTAH  COMSIISSION. 

■  Su^getHan*  for  tlie  nMhieipal  electiam. 

The  Utah  CommisaioD  issues  the  following  circalar  to  tbe  registration  oflli 
&re  to  net  for  the  municipal  election  to  take  place  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
10,  1S90: 

(1)  The  Utah  Conimieaion  will  appoint  one  ohiRf  registration  oflScer  for  th»  citf 
Salt  Lake,  and  one  deputy  registration  officer  for  each  municipal  procinrt  hi  e*i 
city,  who  shall  commence  the  workof  iv^^ifttTfttioT!  on  Motiday,  th»>  1th  ilny  nf  Ifav«n* 
ber,  A.  D.  1889,  aud  complete  Buc!  I 

(2)  It  shall  bethedutvof  theij  v^ra 

ber,  A.  D.  1889,  to  apply  to  tbe  cou..i,,  ,., , ,... -^^Plj 

of  the  registry- list,  as  last  returned  to  him,  of  all  the  precinct*  within  th<*  wifpoor 
limits  of  eaid  city. 

(3)  Said  registration  officer,  upon  the  receipt  of  said  Itsta,  fthall,  b'  *' 
uty»  aud  befor«?  the  third  Monday  in  December  next,  which  will  bo  thr  I 
month,  visit  every  dwell iijg'honflc  and  place  of  abode  in  '  1 
make  careful  inquiry  if  any  person  whose  name  '^a  ot                               •   i     ■   r  ;;      '1 

from  the  pi^citict,  or  is  otherwiKC  diAqnalified  as  a  voii .,  .,, '-  * 

therefrom;  or  whether  any  qualttied  voter  rcHidea  therein  whov  1 6.1^^ 

registration  list,  and  if  so'^  he  &haU  ascertain  upon  what  grourm  ta*'"^ 

I  be  a  voter,  and  shall  require  any  such  person  entitled  to  Yote  and  uc^iag  U  be  rcf^ 
I  tered  to  take  and  subscribe  to  the  foUowing  oatb: 

Tkrritory  of  Utah,  Vount^  af  Salt  Lake  ; 

I, ^  being  duly  sworn  (or  affirmed)  <1  ' bat  I  aiq  ovi^riMU 

one  years  of  age,  that  I  have  resided  in  the  Terr:  i  >r  nix  mnuths  li^^| 

and  in  this  iircciuct  for  one  itionth  immediately  j  ^-^  i  .....*     r*«Ai^^l 

a  uativtwUorn  (or  naturalized  as  tbe  case  may  b  ^| 

my  full  name  is ,  that  I  am yea  l^l 

h —,  that  I  am  af^tngle  or)  married  man;  that  Uie  nuuu                          ^^| 

,  and  that  I  will  wwppoH  the  Conpititnt-ion  of  th<?  I                            '^i^H 

pro  ! 

Of  tii.  ................    .._,.... ^....., ».,..,,....., -i  ^^^i 

al6o  obey  the  act  of  Congic«s  ol  ^tkK^h  J,  l»b7,  entitled  **  An  «ot  to 
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cntltlfKl  !*»i  ft<ft  to  flm^'Tid  *»^*>ttoTi  53f»8  *>f  %h«>  R^vi^^rl  HUintii*  of  i\w  Uoilec)  SUitoii  in 

r»  r  '  '  " '       V   -     '      I  *>  I  jj  r««pect  to 

II  \  or  inilirucU>-, 

:»  ,^vi  .-I  nsi., -r..  ,,».>,  ...»,.  ,.....,.-.  >,....  (.riiiiettf  dolliiecl 

!•  r^«  as  polygamy,  btgiiu  4tubHAtiou^  iuo<?iii^  Mlultery^ 


8nb*cj-ibcd  tknd  »\TOrii  to  bc>fon»  me  thia  * day  of ,  188&. 


Drpuitf  B^isiratUm  Offlctr/or PreMn^tf Cmtnty* 

(4)  Althonicli  ^hd  peraou  Applying  to  havo  kia  name  registered  jui  a  voter  may  hava 

made  t*  '        '    f  the  registrar  nhall,  for  rt^afton   *  '     -    ..  i    i  i       rxuae, 

'lM|lie^  u,  in  met,  a  bigamist,  poly^n  taw- 

fbl  i  - 1  ^  or  cohabitiog  poy  Igamoubly  v  .  i  li«»r 

*r  i  of  bigamy,  pulygaiuy,  niilaT.Tfali?oUalH 

t*  <  i»|iinioa  the  rtigistrariuayrcqaire  tlie  ti|  : 

{oUoxtiug  ttdditiuual  ailidavtt: 

Tkjuutory  of  Utah,  Conniif  of  Salt  Lak€ : 

i,    ,  fnrthf  r  «w«*nr  (or  nftlrnO  tbat  I  ?im  not  n  iTlj^mfpT,  pntrjttitnltft,  or 

;  1  por- 
^riiy, 
poij^iiiD}',  uiiiinvitJi  LU(iuOii;iiuiii,  iiu.<"ii(  iiuiiiii  ry,  or  loritn  ;iuipri , 

Snbecri  bed  and  iiworu  to  before  me  ihie da^y  of  A.  P.  Iti-^, 

t>eimi$  KegittraHitn  Oj^ew/er Prvcinet^  Salt  XoJk*  Oitf# 

iSi>Jie.—Thnn*'  parit  of  the  abovci  fonuA  in  relation  to  being  nwoni  op  afllriiiMl  and 
Q  iiorn  or  iiaturuiixcd  citisoD,  or  nAtA*  betujs  Hiiigl(3  or  marHiul  man^ 

»i  y  vnwjure  or  a  line  drawn  throngh  the  word*,  m>  a^  to  be  appll- 

rpnn  titr  rt'i  ripf  of  Httcb  affidavit  tlie offleeriihall  plaoe  tbMuuae of  atLoh  voter Qpon 

■   -  ^   ^:irt. 

if  the  repflof ration  oflloer  to  give  pttblio  notice  in  the 

-    one  tferr-  ^-f--^-^ -«  •^-■-  »-:-  -i^'  *--  ::-■' ^-    vv 

I  r,  Ibe  pla< 


fV  ■         i  -m     I    >>  "    M«    I  I  \  '■,     .4  I  lU     H  •"111 


utialT   |tti'p;^H'  rr!t4ii'»te 


In?  writiuii  m 


iMied  ai  t^i  Lake  Cttj,  ub  tiilft      -  day  of ^  A«  IX  ICH-. 

Aylfirvtiiim  Ofoqt, 
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A  copy  of  whicli  sboald  be  posted  up  at  least  liftoea  day«  lK?forfj  fcho  day  of  eleetii 

in  three  public  places*  iu  each  r-   -^^  -^  mtho  city,    "'-  •   ■    i  •       -       „  ^:..    ^,      i  . 

votitr.-.     It  id  the  duty  of  th*  '*n  offirer  r 

ftiorusaid  that  tho  city  rogistr  I  iclt  will  1h 

any  person  registered,  uuUl  &iiu»ut  on  tbo  fii'tii  day  prvceiling  tbe  da;. 

S»id  obj*ctioti  shall  bo  iiiadt.^  by  ji  qusilified  voter,  in  writing,  and  «i 

said  city  registratioo  ollicer,  wiio  dliall  iaaue  a  written  notice  to  tbu  pvr"i<>u 

to,  iitiiting  the  day,  place,  and  Ijoar  when  %he  objection  fibull  be  beard.     Tl 

makinj^  the  ohjectiou  phall  si-rve,  or  canije  to  beserved*  said  notr-        ■  *' 

[  jected  to,  and  shall  also  make  rotnm  o£  Giieii  aervice  to  the  ci 
r  beforo  wbom  the  objection  i»  to  be  heurd*     In  oiii  opinion  theobji 
the  grounds  thereof  and  abontd  he  madu  sei»anitely  a«  t^  each  iiui^uii  alij 
and  actnal  persoual  jiervice  should  be  prored  by  the  attidavit  of  the  per«ion 
tbo  same,  nnlestt  service  and  retnrn  thereof  be  made  by  an  olticer  an 
to  ftcrvo  proeesB,  and  at  least  three  days,  notice  ftbonUl  tuF^  >;iveu.     V  . 
of  Iho  case,  if  said  officer  ahaH  tiud  that  the  pcrs^cm  objected  to  Im  •"*  ...  d 

bo  ahsll,  nitbin  three  days  prior  to  tho  electioti^  trauftntit  a  cf  af  aII  sou 

disrinalilicd  persons  to  the  jndge,«of  election  appointed  by  tbe  l  n;  ani 

indgea  should  .strike  sucb  iianies  from  the  registry  lUt  hrfort?  the  openiug  of  f.r 
n  view  of  tin*  uumeroiKji  coniplatntw  that  have  bt^en  tiuub^  with  respect  toil 
ing  of  this  j^roviMion  of  thti  law,  thi?  C'umiiii!§aiou  i  !  »ls  that  when  n  dec 

made  by  tho  renjistration  oflic<>r,  stri!;in^  the  natn  *m  from  the  li«t  of  vo 

tb©  fact  be  made  known  to  biui  wilhotit  debiy,  ciLi.^ :  ..y  or  in  wri* 

(9)  Tho  Commission  beijig  ^obcitotis  to  *»i?curo  a  perfect  registrntioii 
voters  of  the  city,  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  is  in  their  power,  all  friiiHL^ 
further  suj^gests  aa  a  matter  of  caution^  and  with  a  view  to  the  Ulenbity  ui  a] 
that  th«*  n^gietration  otlieers  of  tke  ditlloreut  precincts  in  the  cit3',  at  the 
making  the  reapsiration  list,  shall  enter  opposite  each  name  on  tht  I    ' 
I  reaidi'iiee  of  the  voter,  by  street  and  nuruber,  and  hia  occupation: 
of  rcHioval  from  one  in'ocinet  to  another  that  the  resi'lf'Tiei*  frnm  %vii  , 

moved  shall  be  entered,  ae  well  as  tho  one  to  which  tli 
out  this  suggest  ion  the  Cominisdion  will  fomish  to  the  s 

erly  roled  for  the  purpose.  fl 

G.  L.  GODi^ftmr,        1 
CMrwm>    I 

On  tbe  2l9t  of  August  it  appointed  a  refjistration  officer  for  the  city  I 
and  five  deputy  regiBtmrn  for  tbe  several  voting  preeiocts,  aod  thc*i>-| 
poiutees  having  acccpt4?d,  they  were  invited  to  and  did  meet  witU  thcj 
Commission  for  more  full  and  complete  instruction  in  regard  to  tbe  lenins 
of  the  circular,  which  was  fully  explained  to  them,  and  rec«?ivt?il  tli«j 
promise  of  their  entire  concurrence  and  hearty  support,  an»l  the  Com- 1 
mission  believes  that  the  registration  lists  prepared  by  thmn  wiU  \m 
purged  as  far  as  the  law  will  permit.  ^  ^ 

The  Commission  in  previous  reports  has  made  certain  i 
tions  which  were,  in  its  opinion,  necessary  and  proper  to  l: 
efil*ect  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  under  which  it  was  created  iMid  .riiieii  j 
had  not  yet  been  enacted  into  law,  I 

These  may  be  summarized  as  follows ;  •  I 

(1)  In  regard  to  the  courts.  The  conferring  npon  the  district  oourtsj 
jurisdiction  of  all  polygamous  and  sexual  offenses  without  reganl  to  lUe 
place  in  the  Territory  where  committed;  investing  them  with  jK^itfJ 
co-extensive  with  that  possessed  by  the  United  States  circuit  AT)ii^| 
trict  courts  in  the  States  in  the  matter  of  contempt  and  tb<^  Tinnlsbi^M 
thereof;  authorizing  the  process  of  subpoena  to  run  from  t  '4^^ 

courts  into  any  other  district  of  the  United  States  j  b\  "^I 

selection  of  jurors  by  open  venire;  providing  that  when  i  ^^H 

granted  on  motion  of  defendant,  depositions  of  witiiesses  uti  •         "*"■ 
the  prosecution  may  be  taken  on  notice  and  used  in  case  th 
be  dead,  absent  from  the  Territory,  or  so  concealed  as  to  * 
service  of  siibpctna,  and  that  a  sufBcient  fund   to  enaWe  r 
culing  officers  to  efficiently  perform  tbeir  duties  and  enf*' 
be  funiished  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  the  proper 
the  Territory.  i 
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(2)  That  prosecutions  for  polygamy  and  bigamy  be  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  general  statate  of  limitatlous. 

(3)  That  the  tenn  of  imprisonment  for  anlawfnl  cohabitation,  fixed 
>j  section  2  of  the  act  of  1882,  be  extended  to  at  le^^t  two  yi-urs  for  the 
Irst  and  three  years  for  the  second  offense.    The  Commission  adil»  to 

thia  the  rec^^mmendation  that  the  term  of  imprisonment  for  polygamy, 
bigamy,  and  unlawful  cohabitation  be  extended,  and  that  hard  labor  be 
added  to  the  punishment 

(4)  That  it  be  made  a  penal  offense  for  any  woman  to  enter  into  the 
marriage  relation  with  any  man,  knowing  him  to  have  a  wife  living, 
ondivorced,  coupled,  liowever,  with  the  provision  that  in  cases  where  a 
polygamous  wife  is  called  as  a  witness  against  the  husband,  her  testi- 
mony could  not  bo  used  in  any  future  prosecution  against  her,  and  a 
like  provision  as  to  the  husband. 

(6)  The  appointment  of  the  Territorial  auditor,  treasurer,  commis* 
idoners  to  locate  university  lands,  probate  judges,  county  clerkf*,  select* 
Hi  I'ssors  and  collectors,  recorders  and  superintendents  of  district 

lli(  y  the  governor,  subject  to  confirmation  by  th«i  Commission. 

{ii)  i  luit  all  persons  be  excluded  by  law  from  making  a  location  and 
settlement  upon  any  of  the  public  lands  who  shall  refuse  on  demand 
to  take  anil  subscribe  an  oath,  before  a  proper  oflicer  of  the  land 
ofllce  in  which  his  or  her  application  is  made,  that  he  or  she  doen  not 
ajhabit  with  more  than  one  man  or  one  woman,  as  tlie  case  may  be,  in 
the  marriage  relation,  and  that  ho  or  she  will  obey  the  laws  of  tho 
United  States  in  relation  to  polygamy  and  bigamy. 

(^)  That  the  laws  with  reference  to  the  immigmtion  of  Chinese,  and 
the  importation  of  contract  laborers,  paupers,  and  criminaU  be  so 
amended  as  to  prevent  the  immigration  of  persons  claiming  that  their 
religion  justifies  the  crime  of  polygamy. 

(8)  A  Constitutional  amendment  forever  prohibiting  polygamy. 

(9]  Thc^  enactment  of  a  law  creating  a  board  to  consist  of  the  gov* 
€1  '^tah  Commission,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Territory,  to  appor 
\l)'  Lake  City  into  aldermauic  and  council  manic  districts. 

iUu  I  ommission  respectfully  rect)mmend8  all  thene  propositions  to 
the  attention  of  Congresis,  and  in  a<ldition  makes  the  following  recom* 
memlations  • 

(10)  Authorizing  this  commission,  iu  its  discretion,  to  cause  to  be 

lade  annually  a  new  registration  instead  of  revisions  of  former  lists, 

id  to  make  and  enforce  rules  and  regulatiouH  not  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the  conduct  of  registrations  and  eleq- 

)  That  Congress  pass  laws  for  the  government  and  eondnct  of 
L      i.,**,,ie  schools  in  the  Territory  of  Utah. 

I  (12)  That  as  soon  as  the  result  of  the  census  of  1S90  is  known,  thwe 
^■b<  ■-  d  a  board  consisting  of  the  governor,  Utah  Commission,  and 
^■ii  of  the  Territory  with  power  to  redistrict  the  Territory  for 

^^Ie;;tM:iiiV*^  purposes. 
I        Souie  of  thrsi*  propositions  arft  of  grave  importanoe,  and  may  provoke 

on  and  adverse  r  >'X  to  the  praetfoe 

will  i)e  at  once  :  lakers,  and  need 

11. 

I  snion  nsks  po^ver  to  make  a  new  registration  and  to  enforce 


Ab  89 49 


oiiH  re^: 

r  regliitr 

1  ud  Qleo* 

\  « Irs  in 

4  and  r6f*i 

'  lem,  but 

MjH  to  tit*  Htmpk*r  and  Uv 

I  ns- 

ultl  iwuc  from  ajndlciou. 

.  .;.i^eof 

1 

J 


iiacb  powers  if  conferred,    dueler  the  prment  laws  of  Oongiviw  jt  e^n 

ou]y  recommend  a  eonrse  of  jiction  to  ite  i  ion  offloers  « ' 

of  election,  and  haK  h  dual  net  of  laws  t  •  ifn  owti  a< 

laws  of  Congress,  and  the  laws  of  the  Terri  I 

always  free  from  questions  of  <ioubtful  coj 

stand  in  the  way  of  betielieial  i*eforms,  neither  |)r<  > 

by  Congress,  but  within  the  aphit  and  purport  of  i         ,  .  ic 

intentions. 

In  regard  to  a  law  establishing  and  regnlating  the  mana^i'*^"""' 
►  free  schools,  the  Comniismou  is  not  of  the  opinion  that  the  1 
of  Utah,  as  likely  to  be  constitnted  for  some  time  to  come,  cx, 
pected  or  trusted  to  establish  a  system  of  free  schools  in  sy^ 
with  the  enlightenment  of  the  age,  or  free  from  the  teachli 
polygamy  and  so  called  revelations,  and   therefore  recommend 
Oongrress  assume  the  duty  of  i»roriding  for  the  educatton  and  enl 
eumeut  of  the  youth  of  the  Territory. 

The  Commission  believes  the  limitation  on  pros* 
and  bigamy  should  be  extended,  among  other  rt- 
the  peculiar  missionaiy  service  of  the  church  it  is  eivj^v  tor  tin 
polygamy,  go  on  a  mfetiion  for  three  years,  and  rt*turn  to  a- 
}>olygamons  relations.,  def>ing  the  authorities  to  punish   him  torriK 
nu^Ln  offense,  and  be  in  danger  only  of  prosecution  for  the  lesser  (  ~ 
of  unlawful  cohabitation.    The  term  of  imprisonment  for  thtsi 
should  be  increiised  to  meet  this  state  of  affairs,  and  sent^^nce  ofT 
labor  should  be  tvdded,  that  their  contlnement  may  not  be  spent  in  idlo 
ness  and  glonficatiou  of  their  supposed  martyrdom. 

The  Comn»iasion  has  no  doubt  that  punishment  of  the  woman  fflf  1 
voluntarily  entering  the  polygamous  relation  would  do  much  Ti>  lesutfa 
her  zeal  for  the  peculiar  institution,  and  thus  tend  to  remove  one  of  ll» 
strongest  bulwarks. 

It  recommends  the  granting  to  the  governor  the  power  to  ap])oiiil  1 
officers  named,  because — 

(1)  He  is  more  nearly  than  any  other  the  representative  of  the  pofBg 
and  majesty  of  the  Government  among  the  people  of  the  r 
jg^nting  powers  to  him  which  will  bring  him  more  and  ui< 
contact  with  them  would  tend  to  increa^se  their  respect  for  the  Kation 
(rovernment,  an  element  almost  unknown  among  them. 

(2)  Because  residing  among  them,  he  can  better  judge  of  the  oece^ 
sities  of  the  case  and  of  the  qualifications  of  the  officers  to  br?  appointM 
than  would  be  possible  if  the  appointing  power  shonld  be  vest<?d  in  lb 
President. 

(3)  Because  sncb  power  would  take  the  control  of  Utah  affalni  otjtof 
the  bands  of  officers  who  are  chosen,  not  by  a  free  selecH  *'  ' '*  i 
people,  but  whose  nomination  is  made  by  "conusel^  from  1  J 
hood,  and  whose  election  is  a  mere  form,  and  place  it  in  thr  ua^ul 
men  who  represent  civilized  ideas,  are  in  sympathy  wifb  th^  i^ftq^H 
Congress  to  suppres.s  polygamy,  and  will  assist  the  o'  '^^1 
emraent  in  the  work  of  enforcing  the  laws,  instead  d  ^^H 
flnence  and  moral  sujiport  of  their  positions  to  nullify  tht  *^^| 
theii  execution,  and  shield  offenders,  a«  is  now  the  rulr  r               id^l 

In  regard  to  the  proposed  amendmeut  of  the  immi  aJjfl 

the  restriction  upon  the  location  of  public  landn  t;  i  n-^ 

spectfully  submits,  that  while  we  forbid  the  imi;  ii       ' 

proKi'K  rtrnr,  f^eacc-Ioviog,  docllc  Chinaman,  beciiUv   ,.-   .,,.;  .;  uu^ 
dan  I  his  coming,  while  we  Ibrbid  tlie  landing  on  our  shoHH 

COhUaKi  4a(>orers,  because  they  cheapen  wages  of  Americaa*bonivl 
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len^  and  paupers,  because  tbey  j^aj  beeaine  a  hordeti.  tfc<*ri«  w  <*ir 

gieater  reason  for  clo«iiicr  otirili3m«  as  a  nation^  ain 

aMp  to  rhr  honle«  who  are  broaght  here  to  swell 

lipuijz  icli  teaches  thein  in  adiiinoe  to  b^te  tliti  < 

of  tlj  iitea,  denaminates  its  rxei^utive,  law  mak 

and  I  rs  ag  persecotors,  an i  into  everv  miDd  r 

t0»M  „.:  tlieir  pretended  rev- -  .  -  .  are  more  bindr 

h  id  be^  1aw8  of  the  land,  and  that  resistanoe  to  m 

Tii ....  .will  a  renderinjer  of  obedienee  to  God.     How  far  »bou  ...  ,,„.,»; 

flief«e  teach  in  pi  are  we  leave  those  who  can  to  answer.    By  eattfng  off 

*l^: ,     ^  riou  of  {?enorally  ignorant  and  fanatical  cla6i>e^  mmiy  of 

^M  :  gpe»k  nor  care  to  learn  our  language,  nod  to  say  the  least 

^krv^  n-F  :j  sympathy  with  the  institntions  or  the  lawa  of  our  conntiy, 
I  tlie  prineijKil  ^vxirce  of  the  growth  of  this  eonspiraey  aminst  what  we 
I  bold  aa  best  and  dearest  in  American  civilization  would  bo  niateriallj 
f  diinini^hed,  and  the  spread  of  this  relic  of  Oriental  barb«riaiii  to  tliat 
<h 

-Mon  wntild  fnrtber  suggest,  for  the  oaiefiil  oonirideration 
i<:  and  expediency  of  enacting  laws  providing 

(m  )t*  8iieh  pernons  who  may  not  theroaelvea  be 

guilty  of  crimes  lorbuhlen  by  law,  bat  who  are  or  may  l)ecome  membera 
ofiir"  iTM/  .rJnns  or  societies  whose  tenets  and  principles  an*  iniTtni' »!  to 
t^  on  and  laws  of  the  country^  and  teach  that  th<  '  of 

ii  ill  acts  are  virtues,  and  throws  about  its  v ^  do 

l  rimes  the  shield  of  the  whole  power  of  su<  las, 

'      ind  otherwise^  and  to  debar  them  from  uir  pt>viifMfes 

I  laws.    The  Coraniission  does  not  strennoirsly  urge 

nv  u  at  this  tin  '"     ' mse  the  Supreniu  Court  Ins 

i»  d  upon  the  and  legality  of  such  enact* 

tteuL^. 

The  Oommf?^!Minn  yielfk  to  none  in  reverence  for  and  earnest  desire  to 

I  >visionof  that  instrament.  sacred  to  every 

tf  ^  I  i  ladiam  of  his  liberties  ann  the  trreat  s;ifb. 

p  lie  Ucpubiic,  but  it  is  not  of  the  opinion  that  1; 

V  o,  to  prevent  couibinatious  and  conspiracy  a>: 

jr  inish  persons  who  combine  and  conspire  to  c»^ 

*  I  '^^  -  u  hn-h  ;nK.rf(»re  with  rcligiou,  whether  tlj« 

f  liemselves  by  the  nameof  tht- 
i>,iAMi  ir.tv  ^r  by  any  other  name,  whruirr  umm,  yiv- 

their  conspi  rt>Ugion  or  openly  declare  their  objecl  to 

Helitfii  ti  can  not  be  allowed  to  commit  eHmrs  s^n^insl 

tf  to  do  so,  either  by  the  acts  < 

f»  '^f*d  of  ftiruiy  individuals^  wb* 

dcd  spiritUid  rev 
!  (y,  no  matter  bv 
li  e  It  is  perpulnited.     The  man  who  i 

ii'  tt  is  no  le»s  a  robbisr  because  of  liis  ^' 

li  may  nor  d  out  of  jilace  to  mention  the  fa*  loit 

hir  Til  ^'^  H  r.  f  tifi^ssed  have  rcceivetl  the  saneiu ;  jp. 

prov.i  of  Idaho  in  deciding  the  appeiil  in  the 

'^'-'-  Vt  -uniu-  I  i  a/,,  a  ctise  in  which  the  priudples involved 

of  the  Commission  are  ably  discussed. 

"     -'  s   to  commend  the  governor,  the  judp  ' 

>itant«  ofthe  Territorial  district  coin 
LUC  Laiieu  states  generally  for  Utah^  for  Xk^  v\v\,\i\\\^>iv\\^ 


I  yu 
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zealous,  and  faithful  inaiiDerin  wbicb  they  have  pcrformi>il  theirs 
^eult  and  sometimes  arduous  and  diatastefal duties  iii  i^thebvi 

of  Congress,  aud  for  the  willing  and  efficient  aid  tht^>  u,.. ..*  ^t«]| tlie 
Commission  upon  all  occasions.  The  utmost  harmony  exi«tJi  atsoiij^sil 
the  Oovernment  officials  in  the  Territory,  so  far  as  is  kuowo  to  the  Osoi' 
mission. 

In  ooucUiding,  the  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  this  mallef  Aft 
Government  and  Oonffress  should  take  no  backward  or  even  wmrmag 
BtePf  but  should  continue  the  active  and  vigforous  enforcement  of  Ibe 
laws,  and  the  improvement  of  them  by  the  amendment  of  such  an  wooU 
be  made  more  elfeetive  thereby,  and  by  enacting  such  other  laws  M  a* 

Serience  may  show  to  be  wise  and  more  efficacious  to  accompUsli  the 
eaired  end,  until  not  only  the  practice  but  the  inculcation  of  eriiiMs^  ut 
this  nature  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  bo  stamped  out,  and  until  a  m^jot' 
ity  of  the  people  shall  abandon  a  pretended  btdief  in  doctrines  wkiik 
incite  to  treason  against  the  state,  which  sap  the  foundations  of  soeii^, 
and  retard  the  growth  of  nincteeuthceutury  civilization,  axid  antil  thmf 
show  that  they  ciin  be  tm^^ted  to  make  and  enforce  laws  which  foiMI 
the  practices  elsewhere  universally  condemned. 
Very  respectfully  submitted. 

O.  L.  Godfrey,  OA^ttmaa. 
A,  B.  Williams, 
K.  S.  Robertson, 

AlTIK  SAtrND£B& 

Hon.  John  W»  Noble, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior j  Wmhingion^  D.  C, 


of  Congrr  '1 


SEPABATE  BBPOET  OF  JOHN  A.  McCLERNARD. 

OHioAao,  III.,  StjUeinher  23, 1^;^, 
Sir:  While  I  readily  acknowledge  the  marked  ability  exhibitnl  !rr 
my  official  associates  in  their  majority  report,  aud  while  Icon 

Crts  of  their  report,  yet,  as  I  non- concur  in  its  general  aniiHn>.  t, 
'ly  in  its  treatment  of  the  distinction  between  opinions 
"subjects  of  legislative  punishment,  I  have  deeme'^  ^'r  t"^ 
leave  of  my  aasociatei?,  in  order  to  a  clear  and  ct 
my  views  on  the  Monnon  question,  to  offer  this  hc^ra 
them. 

The  Utah  Commission  was  created  by  a  law  of  Cong 
by  President  Arthur,  March  22,  1882,  who,  pursuant  in  i 
appointed  five  persons  rcpr-  diflFerent  politit    ' 

stitutci  it.    These  personn  w^  iited  from  the  £^ 

from  the  Territory  of  Utah,  i>re6umably  upon  the  gro 
[ments  from  the  Htntes  would  he  least  likely  tt»  l>e 

Sassions  and  ]>7  liave  so  Ion 

'ho  example  tin  rjt  Arthur  li 

JThe  only  changes  made  in  iliep»*rsonHl  of  tht  ' 
from  appointments  made  to  till  vaeaTiiiis  rt?]     .     ,    .     .„ 
tion.    There  has  been  no  instance  ot 

It  is  evident  that  the  population  <i.  . ...   . .  i  ritory  {«  ^^'^^^'i'^*- 

ing.    As  a  conftrmatory  tact  it  may  be  stated  thai  tlv 

were: 

In  tK^ 

J"  :::::::::::::: 
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Since  tbe  date  of  the  ComiDiRsion'slast  annual  report  tLerehave  been, 
nn«ler  thib  laws,  21  elections  in  the  Territory.  At  these  elccUons  tbero 
were  362  persona  elected;  namely,!  delegate  to  Congress,  3  commis- 
siouers  to  locate  university  land«,  3G  members  of  the  legislature,  78 
county  ofiicera  and  244  precinct  officers.  In  connection  with  these  elec- 
tions the  Commission  appointed,  under  the  law,  368  registrars  of  voters, 
1,284  judges  of  elections,  and  a  board  for  the  canvassing  of  the  returns 
of  the  elections,  which  was  conducted  either  directly  by  the  Commis- 
sion or  under  its  careful  supervision.  The  elections  in  the  two  princi- 
pal cities,  Salt  Lake  and  Ogdeu,  showed  by  their  returns  a  shifted 
majority  in  favor  of  the  non-Mormons. 

iudulging  some  general  reflections  upon  the  divine  economy  as  affect- 
ing the  rchitions  of  the  sexes,  I  would  premise  that  that  economy  au- 
thoritatively teachea  and  exemplifies  the  virtue  of  order  and  uniformity, 
the  foundation  of  the  social  relations  and  of  civil  govei-nmeut.  In  har- 
mony with  that  economy,  God  originally  created  man  and  woman,  and 
according  to  the  biblical  account,  originally  created  but  one  man  and 
one  woman,  Adam  and  Eve,  sole  companions  of  each  other  in  we<lloek. 
According  to  the  same  account,  Eve  was  taken  from  the  side  of  Adam, 
as  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh. 

Upon  this  postulate,  accepted  by  the  Christian  church,  it  may  be 
stated  as  a  matter  of  curious  history,  that  one  of  the  early  reformers  of 
that  church,  since  canonized  for  his  wisdom  and  piety,  argued  that  as 
Eve  was  not  taken  from  Adam's  head,  neither  from  his  feet,  there fb re 
she  was  not  designed  to  be  eitber  his  master  or  his  slave,  but  as  slio 
wns  taken  from  his  left  side  and  from  near  his  heart  as  the  center  of 
life,  therefore  she  was  divinely  ordained  to  be  his  heart-mate  and  heli^ 
mate,  his  companion  and  equal,* 

The  law  of  generation  and  population  imports  the  same  conclusion, 
as  the  operation  of  that  law,  under  ordinary  conditions  has,  everywhere 
and  at  all  times,  been  to  produce  approximately  equal  numbers  of  both 
sexes,  male  and  female. 

The  civil  law,  following  the  natural  and  the  moral  law,  likewise  treata 
the  woman,  except  in  the  arena  of  cx>nteution  and  publicity,  as  tbe 
equal  of  the  man.  It  renders  each  alike  amenable  to  its  penalties,  and 
vouchsafes  toeach  the  same  remediesand  redress  for  injuries  and  wrongs 
to  person,  pfoperty,  or  reputatibu.  It  is  equally  the  sword  and  shield 
of  both.       • 

The  marriage  covenant  follows  in  the  same  course  which,  above  all 
others,  is  hallowed  by  time  and  opinion,  by  religion  and  b}^  law.  It  is 
couched,  on  the  part  of  the  man,  in  these  solemn  and  cpmprehensivc 
terms : 

I  will  take  thia  worn  an  for  mj  wndded  wife,  to  11  vo  tof;ether  after  Ood^s  ordinnnco 
in  the  holy  estate  of  niatrimouy.  I  will  love  her,  comfort  ber,  honor  bor,  aod  keep 
her  in  stckneisa  and  in  health,  and  forsaking  siO  other,  kcc^[>  niynelf  imto  bor  m  Inufi 
as  we  both  shall  live. 

No  covenant  could  be  more  searching  and  specific.  It  bears  the 
double  snnction  of  God  and  man,  and  expressly  binds  the  conscience 
and  honor  of  the  husband  to  its  scrupulous  and  faithful  falfiilment.  Is 
it  so  fulfilled  if  tbe  husband  divides  his  marital  attentions  and  indulg- 
ence between  a  harem  of  wives  or  concubines  passing  under  what  name 
soever!  Does  he,  in  that  case,  manifest  true  Jove  for  his  legal  and 
rightful  wife  H  Does  he,  in  that  case,  honor  her,  comfort  her,  and  for- 
saking all  other,  keep  himself  unto  her!    On  the  contrary  ho  tramples 
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apon  Ilia  plighted  faith,  inflicts  discomfort  and  dishonor  on  lif-r.  0!it-_ 
|ta;X^!5  her  womanly  instiucta^  and  degrades  himself.    Nor  is  it 
rto  answer  that  she  consents,  since  her  consent  i»  insidiously  but 
ibly  constrained  by  her  associations  and  surroundings,  tlie^e  serving  i 
dominate  her  will,  to  bhint  her  sensibilities,  pervert  her  understau^linj 
and  to  virtually  enslave  her  mind  and  body»    As  well  might  it  be  oj 
I  swered  that  the  consent  obtained  by  undue  intlnenco  or  by  duress  »ha 
IBtand  against  him  who  is  its  constrained  victim, 

VVoraan*s  appointed  mission  is  not  that  of  a  mere  drudge,  or  morel 

to  adorn  man's  leisure  or  to  gratify  his  animal  lust.     It  ranks  ff 

higher— comprehensively  contemplatingher  as  a  companion  ^t 

of  the  home,  and  the  mother  of  oftspriug,and  in  that  cap^r  _ 

with  all  the  grave  and  momentous  responsibilities  arising  out  of  the 

manifold  relations.    In  brief,  she  exists  for  herself  as  well  aa  for  ot 

ers,  and  to  prepare  her  to  conserve  eflflcieutly  the  happiness  of  hot 

she  needs  early  and  fitting  moral  and  intellectual  culture^  training^ 

discipline.    With  these  she  is  clothed  with  an  armor  against  dc 

and  inii>osture;  from  these  she  derives  a  becoming  seU-conlldenc 

self-reliance,  and,  withal,  a  practical  aptness  In  managing  the  economtl 

of  the  home,  her  natural  empire  and  state. 

As  mother,  she  bears  her  children  in  sorrow  and  travaO,  carries  the 

I  with  trembling  arras,  in  a  reaction  of  bliss,  to  her  breast  to  nurture  the 

pof  her  strength  and  sustenance,  nurses  them  in  their  infancy,  folbi 

them  with  her  solicitude,  and  molds  their  temper,  habits,  and  char 

ter  after  her  own  model.    If  she  is  intelligent,  orderly,  and  moral, 

by  force  of  her  example,  will  be  inclined  to  be  so.    If  she  is  coarse^  J 

rant,  and  impure,  their  tendency  will  be  likewise,     **As  the  fi( 

looking  upon  the  fig  tree  becometh  fruitt\il,'' *' so  the  child  looking 

the  mother  will  come  to  image  hcr.^*    ^*  Give  a  child  to  be  edueat 

a  slave,  and  instead  of  one  slave  you  will  have  two.*^    **Cbildhc 

forecasts  the  man,  as  morning  shows  the  day.^ 

It  is  in  childhood  those  impressions  are  received  which  sink  thedeejj 

I  est  and  last  the  longest    It  is  then  the  germs  of  virtue  or  vice  fu 

■planted,  which  mature  in  goodly  fruit  or  deadly  thom^;  which  give  I 

'and  color  to  man's  destiny.    Napoleon  L  deduced  from  the  Frend 

olution  of  the  last  century,  which  mocked  female  virtue  and  coi 

fidelity  and  culminated  in  the  wreck  of  society  and  the  st«fte,  the 

cious  moral  that  the  need,  the  great  need,  of  France  was  orderly  ' 

and  self-respecting  women. 

The  mother  is  the  di\inely -appointed  providence  of  the  hnnifii! 
From  her  issue  the  family  and  sncceasively  the  fjem^  the  t^ 
pie,  and  the  nation.    She  rules  through  her  idfections,  thi^  .. 

IBis  intellect 5  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  dominion  of  the  heart  i^jM 
rexpansive  and  enduring  than  the  dominion  of  the  brain.    TiTse^B 
proportion  as  the  mental  and  the  moral  qaalitios  of  the  :9 

veloped,  so  will  society,  the  stata,  and  mankind  bo  impru,, ,.  ,...dW 
vated,  Therefore,  the  higher  education  of  the  woman  is  afi  imperative 
called  for  as  the  higher  education  of  the  man. 

Companionship  in  marriage  has  much  to  do  in  ossimilatiog  fema 
character.  If  the  husband  is  ignorant,  coarse,  and  sensual,  his  aMd 
tion  will  tend  to  drag  his  wife  down  to  his  level.  If  ho  is  obliviflB 
the  claims  of  virtue,  she  will  hardly  be  disposed  to  pro t .  '  '  fl 
and  so,  by  the  exjMiiple  of  both,  the  home  au<i  the  fumil  :  cfl 

The  moral  law,  as  wo  have  seen,  is  no  respecter  of  jicrsoiK^    It  » 
plies  equally  to  both  sexes.     What  it  condemns  in  the  one  it  ali«)  co; 
jdemns  in  the  other.    CoudotLlug  the  incontinence  of  the  mao^  aod  <ii 
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honoring  the  woman  for  her  incontitienGa,  or  treating  hiT  f*inip!;r  rt»  A 

unit  ill  ;i  uiiscclhiny  of  wives  or  concubines  is  not  only  i 

nicsiil,  but  subversive  or  good  unkT  and  society.     On  (  s 

"  e  most  noblo  and  uuetul  qiuilitieii  of  the  wouum  shine  through  her 

fectionH,  her  affections  deserve  to  bo  pympHtheticiillv  finrtMred^  hou< 

»rtKi,  and  protected*     **  Without  the  ]jiit4?rnity  and  c*  )ti  of  the 

rivate  and  domestic  virtuuis,  civic  virtuea  tu^  but  au  .**. — -lioii  uutl  a 

ham*  ^' 

itecapitnlating  with  brief  addition :  Polyiramy  is  contrary  ta  the 

ivine  economy;  contrary  also  to  the  moral  law  and   to  enH;;:hteDed 

pinion.     It  bi*e^d»  caprice,   cruelty,  and  Uot^UHe,     It   enervates  the 

an  and  debauches  the  woman.     Physically,  socially,  and  morally  it 

V'  and  corrupts.     Despotic  in  the  family,  it  protot  -1 

i  irspotism  in   the  state.     Pei'force  it  works  ita  own  i- 

ion,  ami  so  it  accounts  for  the  unequal  development  of  the  Asiatic  and 

uroiwan  races  ;  for  the  iiulolence  and  feebleness  of  the  one  ;  for  the 

enterprise  and  energy  of  the  otlier.     Incapacity  and  inferiority  are  t 

label  and  condemnation.    Hence,  in  the  armed  contests  of  rival  cit 

ations,  notably  in  ancient  Greece  and  modern  India,  it  snccumbed  to 

ihe  characteristic  vator  and  viffor  of  represented  monojjamy. 

Folio  win  J?  the  example  of  the  wi«eat  and  most  profjressivo  uati< 

j,and  with  them  holdinfj  fast  to  the  altar  of  individual  purity  and  aeli 

$6traint,  as  the  imperative  ctmdition  to  national  est(*cm,  stren^h,  and 

ge,  the  LTnitwI  Stiites  have  placed  the  seal  of  condemnation  upon 

amous  practie^^s  every  wbei'e  within  the  domain  of  their  exclusive 

iction.    The  relevant  laws  enacte<l  by  Oongreea  are  numerous  and 

K'er  ajK^riod  of  nearly  forty  years.    To  assist  to  an  easy  and  ready 

11  of  their  purport,  1  subjoin  here  substantially  their 

ons  and  their  familiar  |M)pular  titles: 

The  ai;li>f  18G2  declares,  as  a  rule,  that  any  person  ::  •  bus 

wife,  who  Hhnll  marry  any  other  person,  whether  i«  -^r  singl 

"  be  a<\]n  liUy  of  bigamy,  and  uix)n  conviction  Lliereof,  by  a 

shall        .         lied  by  fine  not  exceeding  $5(K>,  and  by  imprisoii- 

ent  not  exceeding  tlve  years,    (Sec,  1.) 

The  ^'Poland  act'^  of  187i  provides  that  in  all  criminal  aa^m  the 
art  and  not  the  jury  shrdl  ]>mnounce  the  punlslmient  under  the  Iimtt»- 
..i;l-.j  k,    !'(w  and  Wff  i'^'"''^-!  fromea^''-  ---vv  more  thjin  th 
«s  ill  an  Iciiseex  ider.    (See.  4,) 

ijuiiimrii.s  iM't^  of  l^Sb^  is  iiMMc  couipretii  n.M \  *'y  yet  mor^  .^.;. - 
t  declares  |K)lygumy  and  unlaw  ftd  cohabitation  sevt*raUy  to  l » 

tines  what  shall  e^ynstitutt*  each  ;  antiexes  tt>  the  one  me  muue 
Heiia4it4«d  by  tjie  iwX  of  IH«Li,  mul  to  the  otlM*r  a  rtne  not  ejcef^^l 
>,  or  "  six  mon' ' 

1  of  til*  r  of  com 

Iwftll  cuhabit^Uuu  iii  the  samti  informatiou  or  iudiclnanU    (Kk>cA. 

>[MtiaItfl06  any  person  from  serving  aa  a  juror  in  any  iu-aHfy!ntioft 

'  pafygiiaiy  or  nmawfbl  cohabitation,  who  is  livinL^  ui  ?i:i.s  li\  rd  in  the 

liractict;  of  bigamy,  polygamy,  or  of  unlawf^  cu  r^ 

liao  one  woman,  or  who  believes  it  right  for  a  m.i,,  .  a 

HOIS  living  and  undivorced  wife  at  the  same  time,  or  \s  I  it 

ight  to  live  in  the  jr   -•*'        ^   '>''■♦  ^^-on  with  n--'  **•  i, 

'feuch  person  nh all  I                                      or  for  at  i  ) 

Authorizes    tllr     ''''  'i     .    ■  i,        :-;.>^]r,\  i.Hj  nr    uTiinnt 

atnejsty  to  ollen ^  J  ^  i  -..  , v ; , ' .  1 1,  - :  . ■  1 1 1 ,-.  ■  j ■  i  ►!   i ! ' ^   , 1 1  ,. » \  ^  ■  .. t-t^s.     (StH'-  Ck) 

l4)|ptiiiiatea  th&  itiaoe  oi  polj  gamuas  maiiiagea  aoiummzed  ftOQaBto% 
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to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mormon  sect,  who  were  bora  before?  tlie  l&tdi 
of  January,  1883.     (Sec,  7.)  J 

Disqaalifie.s  any  polygamist  or  other  person  cohabiting  with  more  thi 
one  woman  from  voting  at  any  electiou,  or  for  election  or  appointment 
to  any  otiico  of  trusty  honor,  or  emolument.    (Sec.  8.) 

The  *^ Edmunds-Tucker  act"  of  1887,  extending  the  purview  of  t| 
previous  acts,  defines  other  crimes  and  misdemeanors  with  their  pec 
ties,  namely: 

Incest,  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  th 
three  nor  more  than  fifteen  years,     (Sec.  4.) 

Adultery,  punishable  by  like  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  ye 
(Sec,  3.) 

Fornication,  punishable  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  mont 
or  by  fine  not  exceeding  8100.    (Sec*  5*) 

Waives,  in  any  prosecution  for  l)igamy,  polygamy,  or  anlawfnl  ooliab- 
itition,  the  process  of  subpoima,  for  sworn  cause,  for  the  process  of  alr« 
tachment,  instead,  to  the  witness*    (Se*;.  2.) 

Qualifies  the  lawful  husband  or  wife,  each,  with  his  or  her  consentr^ 
testify  as  a  witness  toucbing  the  other,  in  any  prosecution  for  higam 
polygamy,  or  unlawful  cohabitation,  except  as  to  any  statement ' 
communication  made  by  either  deemed  at  common  law  confident' 
(Sec.  1.) 

Keqnires  every  celebration  of  marriage  performed  in  Utah  to  be 
signed  by  the  parties  thereto,  and  by  every  prie^it  or  other  person  tai- 
ing  part  therein,  and  that  the  evidence  of  marriage  when  so  authenti- 
cated shall  be  filed  in  the  ofiice  of  the  probate  court  for  record,  and  that 
such  record  shall  remain  subject  to  inspection,  and  punishes  any  wiltfil 
.  violation  of  the  requirement  by  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  by  tmprjj 
'  onment  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  by  both,  in  the  discretion  of  dl 
court.    (Sec.  9.)  j 

Vests  in  the  commissioners  who  are  or  may  bfe  appointeti  by  the^l 
premo  court  or  district  courts  in  the  Territory  the  same  powers  andj^^H 
diction  possessed  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  therein*  or  by  the  cmHH 
sionerw  appointed  by  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States.    {Sec.?^ 

Continues  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Utah  Commission  until  J 

f  shall  have  been  superseded  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territafl 

with  the  expi^ss  approval  of  Congress.     (Sec.  2*'l)  H 

Abolishes  the  right  of  female  suffrage  for  any  puiilic  purpose  (4«^ 
20),  and  limits  the  right  of  male  suffrage  by  the  precedent  condtilfl 
that  such  person  shall  have  registered  his  name  as  a  voter  and  koH 
scribed  an  oath  or  affirmation  that  he  is  over  twenty*one  years  of  a^M 
has  resided  in  the  Territory  six  months  and  in  the  precinct  af  hiSfM 
idence  one  month — including  in  such  oath  or  affirmation  a  stat^UHH 
according  to  the  fact,  that  he  is  a  native-born  or  naturalized  citii^^H 
his  age,  his  place  of  business,  his  status,  whether  single  nr  ^x^^^^H 
and  if  married,  the  name  of  his  lawful  wife;  that  he  will  sup|Kii^^H 
I  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  faithfully-  obey  the  laws  tb^^H 
and  especially  the  act  of  1882  and  this  act  in  respect  to  the  crime  tMnH 
defined  and  forbidden,  and  will  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  aid  orab^t 
counsel  or  advise  any  other  person  to  commit  any  of  said  erim^^ 
(Sec.  24.)  ■ 

Disqualifies  any  person  to  serve  as  a  juror  or  to  hold  any  r*^^""  ^^^H 
shall  not  have  first  taken  an  oath  or  atfirmation  setting  fort  ■ 

name,  his  age  and  place  of  business,   his  status,  whttN  -        i^j^ 
married,  and",  if  married,  the  name  of  his  lawful  wife,  an-  '4^1 

support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States   and  obey   lu^  ''V 
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JiQTf^of;  or  who  shall  have  been  coDvicteil  of  any  crifn<»  tiiuler  the 
of  IS62  or  this  ac^t.     (Sec.  24) 

Kegalates  and  secures  the  rijjht  of  dower  (fiftc*  18);  makes  the  Judges 
of  the  prohate  courts  appoint ivB  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vu  .*  nu\  consent  of  the  Senate  (see,  VJ) ;  requires  the  governor  and  the 
y  of  the  Territory,  with  the  Utah  <3om mission,  to  redistrict  the 
xi-tiiLiriy  into  representative  and  councilor  districtH,  and  to  apportion 
the  representation  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  in  proportion  to  their 
I II  '  and  the  nuraberof  the  districts  and  of  the  members  of  the  pre8- 
pi  kitive  assembly*    (Sec.  23.) 

l'nj\  uli*^  the  agencies  and  mode  of  forfeiting  and  eacheating  to  thfi 
United  States,  for  the  ase  of  common  schooln,  the  property  of  corpo 
Monti  obtained  or  held  in  violation  of  the  act  of  18(i2,  except  buildin 
ritb  their  appurtenant  grounds,  held  and  oceupietl  exclusively  for  tlii 
Bbip  of  God*  or  for  the  parsonages  connected  therewith,  or  tot  burial 
m.    (8ec4j.  13, 14.) 
l)i!iaplirove«  and  annuls  all  laws  of  tlif?  letrislative  assembly  of  the 
/Ti  rr'ti, ^ry^  or  of  the  RO  called  t^^tate  of  Deseret,  creating,  organizlng,j 
1^,  or  continuing  the  corporation  called  the  Perpetual  l*jmign 
*    kiiipany,  and,  dissolving  it,  provides  the  mode  and  agencies 
Iflging  its  clissolution  and  of  (tarrying  the  same  into  eflcct     Forbidl 

ssembly  from  [»assing  any  law  operating  to  bring  persons  into  the^ 
itory ;  and  '.»scheaU  thi:  property  and  ikssi^ts  of  the  corjyoration,  in 
I  of  it-s  lawful  liabilities  to  the  United  States  for  investment  and 
sition,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  benefit  of  common 
Kiols  in  the  Territory,     (8ecs.  15,  l*i») 

nii^npproves  and  antiuls  all  acts  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 

N  J  alsc)  the  ordinance  of  the  so  called  state  of  I>eseret  incor- 

:,  continuing^  or  providing  for  the  corporation  known  as  the 

ch  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints;  disincorporates  and  dis* 

that  corporation ;  vests  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  with 

|ujty  ]U)wer  to  wind  up  the  alfaira  of  the  corporation  conformably  to 

^and  to  carry  all  these  provisions  into  effect,  and*  in  so  doing,  to 

be  transfcjrred  to  trustees,  for  the  use  of  the  corporation,  the 

now  held  and  used  by  it  for  places  of  worship,  and  for  par* 

[connected  theiH?with,  and  for  burial  grounds,  subject  to  the 

imposed  in  that  regard  by  sections  13  and  20  of  the  act 

PCS.  la,  17,  2G0 

Saspeods  the  laws  of  the  T.  '        '  V  d  of  electing 

ad  a]»pomting  the  Temr4>ri:t!  liools;  abol- 

Ibea  the  oUlce  of  su(  I  ul*  lideul,  an  o  tluty  of  thesu* 

court  of  the  s    Xa*  '.\p\nt\vA  i>ncr  of  school^ 

with  the  samii  p«»\vors  an*!  I  wtlii  tUi»  isunie duties  appeSj 

to  the  Territorial  suiMTin  under  the  laws  of  the  Terri 

rj  clothed  also  with  the  power  to  proliibit  the  use  of  any  liook  of  a 
rtan  character  or  otherwise  unsuiUible  in  any  district  school;  and 
him  also  with  the  duty  of  reporting  annually  to  (?ongresSf 
i.fK  ti.M  governor  of  the  Territory  ami  the  Se^^retary  of  ^^^^  Tt.t..i;..r, 
lie  number  of  children  ofschwl  age,  the  propm 
ii^fiii  uiri  attt  ■  *  "  -  school,  ami  generally  of  the  pro^u-c*:^  in  mti 
li  and  Ihe  r  »  of  his  otllee,    (8«H".  25,) 

molsn''  '  ^  '     'Vi  '  soi-alled  state  of  Descret  or  by  tho 

lUve  fl^  rv  for  the  organization  of  the  militi 

ittou  u:  and  provider  that  the  militia  o 

11  be  or;^  (liu  all  respects  to  the  laws  of ' 

i  StateiSi  Mid  thai  tho  governor  of  the  Territory^  by  niid^NXVv 
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so  long  &  I 
biaa  atfl 


the  advice  and  consent  of  thecooncil  thereof,  shall  appdnt  nil  ^m 
ofticers  of  tho  militia,  until,  as  further  provided,  the  ; 
have  passed  other  laws  tor  organizing  the  miUtja,sul>j^ 
proval  of  Oongress, 

These  laws  are  far-reaching  and  stringent-    Tfaej^  bespeak  an  nniis 
renied}'  for  an  obstinate  and  formidable  evil.    They  extend  to  all  uft€ 
era  conricted  of  violating  them  not  only  the  penalty  of  fine  and 
pri8onment,  or  l>oth,  but  forfeiture  of  the   elective    franchise 
eligibility  to  hold  office  or  to  perform  jnry  Bervice.    More  than 
they  cautiously  require, even  of  uonoftenders,  a  test  oath  iiivoh 
divers  unusual  precexient  conditions  to  the  exercise  of  the  ©i« 
franchise  or  to  the  holding  of  office  or  serving  as  a  juror, 

Now,  have  these  laws  proved  uniformly  and  effectively  remedii 
Facts  and  enlightened  opinion  should  afford  the  best  answer.  Froa 
the  date  of  the  act  of  1862  to  1H75,  nearly  thirteen  years,  there  dow  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  single  conviction  for  bigamy  or  polygatnj, 
although  in  that  time  these  crimes  were  rife;  and  it  is  eoanMily  l6«a 
remarkable  that  from  1875  to  1884,  eight  more  years,  there  appears] 
have  been  but  two  convictions,  totalizing  only  that  number  of  cool 
tions  for  twenty  jears. 

Again :  Why  this  absence  or  paucity  of  conviction  for 
nod!    The  explanation  derived  is  that  the  courts  v: ' 
sidered  powerless  to  reject  a  juror  on  challenge  for  i 
the  issue,  or  to  summons  a  provisional  jury  to  find  iuuir 
diets  which  the  regular  jury  had  rejected  or  otherwise  ini  i 
to  find. 

The  effect  of  this  assumption  was  confasing  to  th©  courts 
structive  to  the  course  of  justice.    It  contributed  to  st 
oonllrm  the  belief  of  the  Mormons,  that  polygamy  as  a 
religion  was  intrenched  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  wii«  thta 
fore  inviolable  to  any  law  that  Congress  was  competent  to  ptuw, 
so  encouraged  and  emboldened  them  in  persistent  polygamons  prac- 
tices.     But  later  the  assumption  was  overthrown;  in  the  om 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  •  in  the  other,  by  a  i 
coiut  of  the  Territory,!  which  asserte^d  the  reasonable  doctrine  j 
belonged  to  the  inherent  power  of  the  court  to  provide  itself 
agency  of  a  jury  when  it  became  ueeessary  in  order  to  the  fnUii 
ite  functions. 

These  mliugs  opened  the  way  for  the  actions  of  the  laws  to  < 
misapprehension  which  then  appeared  to  be  common  to  th<»  loesl 
jority.    Twenty-one  convictions  for  bigamy  or  polygamy  followed 
the  six  years  succeeding  1883,  wiiercas  there  were  but  twoconrji^imit 
occurring  in  the  twenty  years  preceding  1884.    This  dispar 
more  notable  inasmuch  as  thase  offenses  have  been  drcren 
the  enactment  of  the  Etlmnnds  law  of  1882*     The  8? 
cant  as  illustrating  the  vigilance  and  vigor  with  wl 
hiblting  polygamy  have  been  executed  for  the  last  si 

The  greatest  number  of  convictions  had  for  sex  "^'3 
was  for  unlawful  cohabitation,  a  misdemeanor  » 
Ishable  by  the  act  of  1883,  which  was  presuumhl 
part,  to  prevent  the  actual  survival  of  the  pol^ 
the  statute  of  limitations  barred  a  prosecution  tor  n,  m  i 
amy.    And  here  it  may  be  pertinent  to  inquire  whetlin 
is  in  fact  an  offense  against  society  and  not  '        '    cacti  oi  a  ^«''*^ 

marriage  contract,  it  should  not  be  liable  to  ;  iis  loDg  m^ 
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fvexnnl  relation  it  iniplieft  actually  exists f  To  shield  ft  by  a  limitation 
applieablo  to  ii  civil  contract  i«  u  Wiuvcr  of  tlisit  liability,  and  i.s,  in  a 
logical  sense,  inconsistent*  To  Kpare  tbut  punisbmeut  becauBc  it  hns 
grown  cbronic  and  coutumacioua  is  to  encoura;;;^  it.  For  tbe  stronger 
reason,  in  that  case  it  sboukl  be  piinisbe<K  and  the  more  Hcverely, 

Among  the  pc<>plc  of  northern  and  western  Europe,  as  well  as 
au»onp:the  people  of  the  United  8 taten,  polygamy  i\5  an  inistitution  or 
practice  ha^;  always  been  odious.  Until  its  introduction  here  by  rh© 
Mormons  it  had  been  regarded  a8  appertaining  almost  ♦•  > 

tlir  Asiatic  and  African  marital  and  social  condition.     Cei  ^  ^^ 

tliat  tune  it  hiid  no  other  tlian  a  s))oradic  and  fugitive  existence  in  our 
hiiKi, 

From  the  earliest  history  of  England,  the  mother  country,  the  of- 
fense was  treate<l  as  one  inimical  to  the  well-being  of  society,  and  a  stat* 
ute  of  James  L  denounced  it  as  a  felony  punishable  with  death,  if  com- 
mitted in  England  or  Wales.  In  1788  Virginia  re-enacted  substantially 
the  same  statute,  including  the  death  penalty,  and  sincje  then  it  may 
be  safely  affirmed  that  there  has  never  l>eeu  a  day  in  any  State  in  the 
Union  when  polygamy  was  not  cognizable  as  a  crime  by  the  civil 
conrts  and  was  not  punishable  with  more  or  less  seventy. 

Jiecurring  to  the  subject  of  actual  decline  of  polygamous  offenses^  aa 
already  noticed,  it  is  proper  to  renjark  tliat  that  fact  carries  with  it  a 
pregnant  and  welcome  moral  aigniflcance.  It  means  the  birth  of  a  re- 
formutoi'v  spiiit  and  its  advancing  development*  This  truth  is  vari- 
ously evidenced. 

Five  or  more  years  back  the  leading  anti-Mormon  journal  in  Utali| 
tlie  Salt  Lake  Tribune^  bore  this  testimony  : 

SaIi  Lako  CUy  h  «o  (^hanifod  from  th«  Vtnh  of  t-f^n  yrars  n^o  I  hat.  couhi  the  wM 

^*,.t,     ..#    ^ii.»;..    *...   ..„.,.^,vi    f...,   ,.     ......I      *i...    ..»,i    ..t........      ♦!.,      ,1,1    ...........     ..„j^    1^,0 

In  1887  a  convention  of  delegates,  ciio.sen  wuh  siT»gnl;u  nn:unuMty 
Uy  the  Mormon  voters  of  Utah,  framed  and  conifiostHl  a  constitution  uf 
gov*  ;  under  which  the  admission  of  Utah,  as  a  t^tate,  into  the 

Fed*  m  was  prayed.     It  incorporated  as  a  [)arf  of  it  tlie  follow. 

ing  provisions: 

Ajit    V  '-      X  There  bIiaU  bt  nonnioci  of  ohur«)li  itud  tstaiv^  mn  oUiiii  anv  cuun^li 

Alii  -  i-L.  l^.  Blgtuttj  mad  poiyffMuy  beiui;  eonnidcrril  iticompAtlUo  ^Uh  a 
n'puiilRiMu  iorm  uf  govtinimenti  moh  of  thom  in  heri^by  fbrbiddoti  and  di^eUrvd  m  ml** 

i>4  «octioti  Ahallt  on  c*<  i 

'  -^aiid  doll  an*,  uad  ir 


UM%  ntir  hIihU  Uio  ])ovrt!r  >  ui  (bvLTvto  until 

I  Ut  fhr  l»r-^MfTif  of  til'' 


n  voiltiK  tli^rooD,  auch  .i  it  or  atnendniiiita  eball  beootuo  a  part  of  liio 
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coDstitntion:  Pforlded,  That  section  12  of  Article  XV  shall  not  l>e  atnenit^il, 
or  in  any  way  changed  nntU  any  amendment,  revhioo,  or  change,  asproi 
Bball,  in  addition  to  the  rfqoirementa  of  tho  provisions  of  this  article,  ^ 
the  0on£^6ss  of  th«  Uuitod  States  and  shall  be  hy  Con^jresa  approvo<l  stnii 
and  sncn  approval  and  ratilication  bo  proclrjimed  by  thn  Pi-esident  of  lb 
States^  and  if  not  so  ratilled  and  proclaimed^  Kaid  suction  shall  remain  per 

Not  only  were  these  i>rovisioD8  incorporated  ia  the  propoKed  co 
tntion,  but  they  were  subnutted  with  it  for  adoption  or  rejection  by 
qualified  electors  of  the  Territory  at  the  general  election  in  the  ens 
August,    The  returns  of  the  election  showed  13,195  votes  iu  favor  of 
constitution  :ind  only  bili  against  it. 

Now,  whether  these  provisions,  as  restrictions  upon  the  right  of  1 
self-government  and  as  calculated  to  proiluce  a  condition  of  poU 
inequality  amon;^  the  States,  arc  consistent  witli  the  righta  of  tho  S 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States^  and  whether,  then 
would  be  competent  t^  admit  Utah  under  her  proposed  constitn 
grave  questions  of  constitutional  law,  determinable  only  by  th< 
est  appropriate  civil  authority. 

In  An)£ust,  1887,  lion,  Charles  8.  Zane,  judge  of  the  third  dis 
court,  and  chief-justice  of  Utah,  answering  certain  relevant  qrie8ti< 
said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  then  existing  laws  diligt^ntl^'  and  ^tii 
enforced,  might  be  reasonably  relied  on  to  work  the  cessation  of  pol 
amons  x>ractice^,  and  that  no  case  of  polygamy  coming  under  Im  juf 
cial  notice  had  originated  in  the  commission  of  that  crime  sinca 
date  of  tho  Edmuods-Tucker  act.  And  the  late  Hon,  William 
man,  then  Surveyor-General  of  the  United  StatCi;;  for  the  disi 
Utiih,  substantially  corroborated  the  foregoing  statement  as  to  the 
cacy  of  the  lawy.* 

While  the  act  of  18S2  disqualifies  any  polygamist  or  other  peri*on 
habiting  with  more  than  one  woman  for  election  or  appointment 
office  or  place  of  trust,  honor  or  emolumenty  the  act  of  1887,  ext 
further,  requires  as  a  precedent  condition  to  the  exercise  of  the  i 
franchise,  that  the  elector  shall  take  an  oath  which  may  be  describ 
as  a  test  of  loyalty  to  the  United  Stiites  and  obedience  to  its  laws. 

This  oath  was  formulated  by  the  Commission  in  adherence  to  the  I 
guage  of  the  act  as  closely  as  practicable-    It  is  aa  tbllows : 

TEJOUTonY  OF  Utah,  County  of / 

If ,  boicjij  duly  sworn  (or  affirmed),  dopos©  and  say.  ihafc  1  tmt 

twenty-one  years  of  aj;e;  that  I  hare  resided  iu  the  T 

last  \niiit,  and  in  this  prcciiict  for  over  one  mouth  *i0 « 

hereof,  and  that  I  am  a  native  bom  (or  n at nra listed  a; 


United  States;  and  that  my  full  name  ia  - 
that  my  ]dace  of  buainosa  is  — 
tho  name  of  my  hiwful  wife  is 


tbat  1  am  - 


veivni 


that  I  am  a  (eingh?  or)mam>«l  mn 
and  that  I  will  support  tht' 


of  the  United  States  and  will  faithfully  obey  the  laws  thereof,  and  e 

obey  the  act  of  Coii<n'ess  approved  March  22,1^^2,  entitled  **An  act  to  a 

635^  of  the  Hovi^ed  Statntes  of  the  ITuitc^di^tates  in  reference  to  bijiamy. 

purposes,"  and  that  I  will  also  obey  the  act  of  Congresj^  <  f  l\rnT<  L  :?'  i 

**An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  *An*acfc  to  amend  section  r 

oi  the  United  Statea  in  reference  to  bi;;famy,  and  for  other  i 

22,  1KH2»"  in  respect  of  the  cHmoa  iu  Mai<l  act  defined  and  fui ' 

not,  directly  or  indirectly,  aid  or  abet,  counselor  advise, any  t 

any  of  said  crimes  defined  by  acts  of  Congresa  oa  polygntuy,   ui-umj, 

habitation,  incest,  adultery,  and  fornication. 

Although  the  person  applying  to  have  his  nam 
may  have  made  the  foregoing  oatli,  yet  if  the  reg 
able  or  probable  cause,  believe  that  the  applicant  is  then  in  fact  i 

''Bee  Appendix,  Notes  B  and  C. 
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ftmist,  poly^^iLroist,  or  liTing  in  unlawful  coliabttation,  or  associating  or 
cohabiting  jiolygainouKly  with  persons  of  the  opposite  sex,  or  has  been 
convicted  of  bigamjs  polygamy,  unlawful  cohabitatioiL  incest,  adultery, 
or  fornication,  in  our  opinion,  the  registrar  may  require  the  applicant 
to  make  the  following  additional  affidavit: 

TSBRITORV  OF  UTAH,  County  of ; 

I, ,  do  flirt ber  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  am  not  a  bigamlit^  polyiramiiit, 

or  Hvicg  iu  utiUwfiil  cohabitation,  or  asaociatiug  or  cohnbitlu^  poIygauiotiMly  ^?ith 


peraoDa  of  tbe  other  sex,  and  tbat  I  have  not  boen  convicf^^d  of  tbo  arimo  of  bigauiy» 
.  pojjgamy;  unlawful  cobabitatiou,  incest,  adultery,  or  foruicatioii. 

^^t  was  predicted  of  this  oath  by  many  of  the  non- Mormons  of  Utah 
that  the  AMormons  would  not  take  and  subscribe  to  it,  yet  wilh  some  ex- 
ceptions, including  refusing  non-Mormons,  the  Mormon  eleclors  did  so. 
The  acceptance  of  the  test  by  the  body  of  the  Mormon  electors  is  here 
noted  as  one  of  the  most  hopeful  tokens  of  Mormon  reform.  It  implies 
a  split  between  young  and  progressive  Utah  and  the  old  Utah,  unhap- 
pily still  surviving  in  individual  instances  of  incorrigible  fanaticism  and 
fatuity.  * 

To  the  objection  made  by  a  committee  composed  of  leading  uon-Mor- 
mous,  that  the  oath  as  formulated  was  not  sullicteutly  comorehenHivo 
and  searching,  the  commission  answered  that  it  was  according  to  the 
law  and  lultilled  it. 

The  local  mnnicipaJities  of  Utah  comprise  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  its  i>opulation.  Formerly,  under  the  Territorial  law,  the  aldermen 
and  eouneilnicn  of  these  muuidpalities  were  elceted  by  the  voters  at 
»ge  of  the  municipalities*  The  result  was  that  the  Mormons,  being  in 
majority,  deleted  all  their  candidates  and  controlled  the  mmiicipal 
jnist rations*  This  provoked  complaint  by  the  non Mormons,  en- 
ally  in  Salt  Lake  Oity,  where  they  contributed  largely  iu  taxe$  to 
mutiieJpal  revenue.  To  satisfy  this  eomplaint  the  Mormons  of  that 
proj)osc«l  the  election  of  a  fusion  ticket  of  Mormons  and  non*Mor* 
s  for  the  city  at  the  then  pending  election.  The  proposal  was  ac- 
id by  voTiio  cd*  the  non-Monnons,  but  was  rejected*  perhaps  by  a 
Ic'  '  jority  of  them.     What  was  thus  in  this  case  personally 

i|[y  arranged  was  shortly  aftcrwartl  followed  by  an  act 
gisiative  assembly  authorizing  loe^l  representation  in  municipal 
ent  by  means  of  separate  precinct  or  ward  elections** 
t  the  NiTue  session  of  the  legislative  assembly,  1888-^8!),  various  laws 
passed  manifesting  a  quickening  and  intelligent  appre^^iation  o( 
ial  and  civil  respont^ibility  und  duty.    Among  them  is  a  law  to  punish 
vent  gaming;  a  law  auxiliary  to  the  laws  enact/cd  by  Congreea 
Dl  by  severe  penalties  crimes  against  the  el«^ctive  franchlae 
se4!nnB  the  purity  of  the  baUoMH>x;  a  law  tu  equali7.e  taxes  ^  a 
eidar*ring  and  improving  the  accommodations  of  an  insane  asylum; 
I  '"  *iug  an  institution  for  deaf  mutes;  a  law  requiring  among 

s  to  the  sale  of  intoxifatin;;''  liquors  pa>Tnent  of  a  licence 
oL  \ii^^  than  8f»0U  nor  more  t  00,  and  the  life  of 

*«*•  tonne  yp.ir;  a  law  for  .  j^'  Terrii'  ^    grounds, 

''MiuiMi!igs  thmiuu:  a  taw  tu  islablish  an  ag- 
l1_  I  in  experimental  appcndatice, and  a  law  in  aid  of 

I'  Kami*  assrhibh  iKissed  a  jointresolatiou  pledg- 
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itig  its  .adherence  to  the  laws  of  the  Onitec)  8tatt>»  penalty  pr&bibiti 
polyf?utirv  and  other  sexual  oflenses.     It  is  in  the.se  wowU; 

Thiti  oam^iubly  aro  in  favor  of  a  junt,  bnoiaDe,  and  iniparH»lt!i]forceniexit  of  Mill  Um 
•  •  •  in  Uie  ftjime  manner  that  other  ciiminallaws  ore  «Tiforo«cl,  iiiiderUieCoD* 
atitntion  and  lawn  of  onr  country,  to  tho  end  tbal  snob  otieoAe  m&y  !»•  eScieoU; 
prohiblletL* 


1 


This  resolution  as  an  authentic  expression  of  the  Mormoitw  of  I 
through  their  chosen  repiissentatives,  upon  a  longcoutr 
tiouj  challen^^es  especial  attention  as  an  auspice  of  recuj 
snbmis^ion  to  authority. 

On  the  same  general  line  the  assembly  passed  a  law,  elaborately  and 
lucidly  developed,  '*  re^ulatinj^  marriage"  and  apparently  anticipfttiiig 
every  condition  which  should  tend  or  operate  to  validate  or  iuvatidate 
the  marriage  coutract.t 

The  Utah  of  to  day  is  peaceful  and  prosperous.    Personal  and jpi 
erty  rights  are  secnred  by  wholesome  laws  properly  enforced.     Tji 
are  light  in  the  rnral  districts,  and  comparatively  light  even  in 
larger  iucoi-porate*!  cities.    Exemplary  sobriety  prevails  as  the  rule, 
industry  is  active  alike  among  the  non-Mormons  and  the  Morm 
The  mountains  are  pierced  by  the  pick  and  the  drill  for  thf*  ontft^ 
their  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  of  copper  and  lead,  nr 
iron,  wliile  their  ridges  and  sides  are  roame<l  by  thrcni 
sheep,  cattle,  and  horses,  which  graze  their  herbage  ami  i: 
grow  fat     The  valleys  are  shedding  their  tangled  brakes  of  s  ^ 
for  comely  fields  of  wheat  and  rye,  of  barley  and  oats,  or  for  vii) 
orchards  bearing  delicious  fruits. 

The  esculent  Irish  potato  grows  well,  and  for  its  size  and  excellence 
is  in  request  in  San  Francisco,  Denver,  Chicago,  and  even  foreign  oijbT 
kets.  Of  the  domestic  grasses,  the  alfalfa  (Lnoeme)  grows  the  mOft 
luxuriantly,  yielding  several  crops  in  the  same  season,  while  the  li»y 
yield  of  timothy  is  fair  and  of  line  quality;  but  conditional  toalltlie^ 
productions  is  artiflcial  irrigation  by  means  of  canals  and  ditobes  cost' 
ing  much  labor  and  painstaking. 

Salt  Lake  has  become  a  popular  resort  for  bathing  and  sanitalionf 
and  for  several  years  waters  drained  from  it  into  near  depreaatens  tum 
been  reduced  by  solar  evaporation  to  crusted  salt,  0nding  t 
quantities  ]>rofitable  markets  in  the  mining  districts.  Salt  Lai 
the  capital  of  the  Territory,  contains  a  population  of  :^ 

with  many  fine  and  costly  public  and  private  buildings,  a„ 

nually  by  multitndes  of  tourists  from  different  parts  of  the 
States  and  Europe,  has  become  eminently  cosmopolitan.     Ogrdf 
busy  and  rising  commercial  center,  reaching  by  rail  to  the  far] 
West,  North,  and  South*    Provo,  overjooking  Utah  Lake  and 
dan  River,  is  an  extensive  market  for  raw  wool  and  the  8e.at  of  an  n- 

tensive  manufactory  of  plain  and  fine  woolen  goods,  capable  -*    ' 

ing  in  the  most  critical  markets  of  the  country.     Withal, 
university  of  learning,  a  system  of  public  schools,  and  privau*  ac-*  i»^ 
mies  of  diti'erent  religious  denominations. 

This  is  a  sketch  of  the  Utah  of  to-day,    Contrastiii  1»  tli«*3M» 

rude,  mountain  buttressed  seclusion  of  the  Utah  ot  yimxt  *^ 

with  the  lanaticisai^  violence,  and  terrorism  of  that  periud,  how-wl' 
ing,  even  marvelous,  the  metamorphose: 
Look  on  ibis  picture  and  on  tbia. 

But  to  say  that  this  change  is  solely  the  etlect  of  the  euactmentM 

*  8e«sion  L«wn,  Ihshh. 

t  Soo  Appendix,  KoUD,  ifni  V\tAtal  ox  subsiatitivo  eattracts  uf  ihe  law. 
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iDaccarate  and  mialeaiiing.    Trae,  tUeRe  eDactments  have 

much,  yet  it  baa  btv  ,  millw,  si     "  *       '         ^    lie 

i  si^lHirt^  the  accumi)  idinten  ;y 

Ym&  and  improvtiiueiit,  educatioaal  and  maUiriiU,  wbicb 

r  to  their  persuasion  and  force. 

bull,  ii  miMuf  or  TPiit  date  came  to  the  Commissi*  it« 

appuintiM's  jia  n\i;i>i  ins  that  they  had  inforaiatiori  i  ^  ug 

them  w  believe  that  :il>  j>er80u8  hud  enteretl  into  polytjuniy  Irom  June, 

18HS,  to  Jane,  1889.    A  report  of  about  the  saiiie  nuojV>er  of  alleged 

oO'enderH  was  made  last  year,  both  and  all  such  report.s  Ik^iiij^  made 

m„»..r  Mi  ^  ?trly  nde  of  tbe  Comtnission  tacitly  waiving  the  publication  or 

reJ  t  .  such  reports  to  the  law  oflicern  of  the  Territory,  and  m  lesa- 

eniiiK  niMt  usefulness  or  v^alue  4ia  aigaicBt  crime,    llowbeit,  a»  to  the 

fact  rejiorted,  there  have  be<3n  only  six  convictions  for  bigamy  or  polyg- 

JM|T,  according  to  the  report  from  the  <li         '   indgeS)  in  the  last  year 

^p[  so  t'nr  in  the  present  year;  still  it  i^  %  nay  in  Home  measure 

probahlc,  that  the  reports  are  true.     InUccU,  U  would  be  8trau|fe  if 

they  werenoK     A  radical  reformation  of  idc^is,  luiblfH,  <*spiMl}illy  of  re- 

lions,  always  incnrs  the  friction  o(  if 

»  right  aud  justice,  it   will  roll   on  ii«  ill- 

i  his  is  the  normal  law  of  refonnation  or  rcvoiuiiun  both  in 

and  Kiate.    Concunvntly  the  lawn  should  be  intlcxibly  cnforofHlt 

|i!!tep  back  ward  should  be  tolerated, 

II  the  other  hand  the  Mormoti8«  (jualitied  uinler  the  law  to  vote  and 
oHice,  compUijii  that  the  Com  mission,  Irom  the  tirst,  hkis  uniformly 
laded  them  from  appointment  as  registrars  wherever  qualiiied  uoa- 
nous  could  be  found  willing  to  accept.    Aiid  they  comidain  that 
p  way,  contrary  to  tlie  letter  and  intent  of  the  law,  and  txj  a  i>ob 
lott  ve  of  reform,  they  have  been  discriminativt^ly  and  invidiousty 
kI  for  no  other  cause  than  their  religious  opinion** 
Finally,  the  lot;al  discussion  of  piirticular  laws  is  resolving  itself  inta 
ib^tract  discussion  of  the  respective  limits  of  the  ci\  sj. 

atkthority  of  the  immunity  of  opinion  and  the  rt  of 

.  Thediscassi(ui,  taking  this  form^  involves  an  ohl  que>^tioii,  wliich, 
[»bAted  for  generations  by  speech,  by  the  pen  nii<i  thr  Kwonl,  issued 
eoucUtsion  more  theoretic  than  co  u- 

generally  stated,  is  that  the   !•  ,  ,  ^    ao 

&ncy,  is  the  primary  judge  of  what  concerns  the  temporal  wel- 
^the  individual,  of  society,  and  the  state,  and  that  its  jadgmeot 
it  res|H3ct,  within  its  organic  competency^  is  excluaive  and  deter* 

ber  hand,  the  conclusion  is  that  opinion,  or  belief,  whether 

t  or  secular,  is  a  natural  and  inalienable  right,  ^'         'i??t 

lative  co*Tcion  or  intrusion*     It  is  in  virtue  of  this  i  in* 

that  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress,  j^enally  prol  id 

have  been  uplield  l»y  the  Supreme  Court  of  th*'  I  >,t 

lat  the  1m  r  temporal  or  spiritual,  i  df 

uon,  havf*  TKltf^Ml  void      This  is  th  ^»it 

ikI  mad*'       i    .i   iii  uu^  t^uUHtb 
.  the  appi-    ui  ihc  eye  by  the 


i  Aaid  ''that  the  opiniona  and  belief  of  men  <li'brnd  uM  on 

U,  bat  tbllow  voluntarily  the  evidence  i)roposed  t  ,  j 

nighty  God  hath  created  the  mind   uit    Ami  iig 

ne  will  that  tree  it  shall  remain  by  m  ih. 


*6MiAiis»iiudix,  NoieE. 


tMtir|tiijr  r.  RaiiiM?y,  114  \j*  6*^  lu,  44, 
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ceptible  of  reslTaint;  that  all  attempts  to  inflaence  it  by  temf 
puDislimout  or  burdeus,  or  by  civil  incapacitations,  tend  only  to  bo^ 
babits  of  Uypocrisy  aud  meanness,  and  area  di^parture  from  the  pUi 
the  hol3'  Author  of  our  religion ; "  that  oiir  civil  rights  have  uo  de- 
pendence on  our  religious  opinions  any  more  than  on  our  opinions  in 
physics  or  geometry ;  **  that  the  opinions  of  men  are  not  the  object  of 
civil  government. " 

Madison  sen  ten  tioiisly  said:  "Religion,  or  the  duty  we  owe  to  the 
Creator,  is  not  within  the  province  of  civil  government.'' 

Hamilton  said :  **  If  the  legislature  can  disfranchise  any  number  of 
citizens  at  pleasure  by  general  descriptions,  it  may  soon  contine  r^^)  ^^*^- 
voters  to  a  small  number  of  partisans  and  establish  an  aristoc. 
oligarchy.     If  it  may  punish  at  discretion  all  those  wham  par 
circumstances  render  obnoxious,  without  hearing  or  trial,  no  lu 
be  safe,  or  know  when  he  may  be  the  innocent  victim  of  a  prevm  fiu 
passion.    The  name  of  liberty  applied  to  such  a  government  woald  be 
a  mockery  of  common  sense,'^ 

Five  States,  while  adopting    the   Federal  Constitution,  |>po|>r>#^l 
amendments,    Three^ — New  Elampshire,  New  York,  and  AMr 
eluded,  in  one  form  or  another,  a  dechiration  of  religious  free< 
changes  they  desired,  as  did  also  North  Carolina,  whose  con 
first  declined  to  ratify  the  Constitution  until  the  proposed  an 
were  acted  upon,     llence,  answering  these  and  other  ex[»re.ssiou.s  ut 
States,  statesmc!!,  and  the  people,  the  Constitution  in  itB  original  te^ 
and  in  its  amendments,  wm  adopted,  the  object  of  its  adoption  bei^ 
as  declared  in  its  preamble,  to  I* secure  the  blessings  of  libexty 
selves  and  posterity."    As  vital  to  that  end,  the  original  Const 
provides  that  "'no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qitalif 
to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States ;  '^  and  Artil 
the  amendments  declares  that  ''Congress  shall  make  no  1  i* 

an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  ex* 
or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press.^' 

The  Supreme  Court  in  expounding  and  aj)plying  certain  of  th^??e  t'I 
visions,  iu  it*?  oj^inion  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Waite,  uv- 
the  distinction  between  opinion  as  a  mental  act  and  the  or^ 
opinion  as  a  pliysioal  act,  injurious  to  society  and  prohibited  by  i«ir. 
The  court  says  r 

Laws  are  made  for  the  government  of  actionSi  and  wUilet  tliey  can  not  int^9frke  «iiK 

mere  rehgfous  belief,  they  may  with  practices.     *     "     •     C 

for  thA  government  of  the  Territ'Onea  which  shall  proliihit  t 

The  first  amcDdmeut  to  the  Cougtittitiou  «?xpresalv  forbtdjt  ts..  ..  .^^..«. ......    *-.^.^ — 

I  freedom  is  guarantied  everywhere  throughout  the  Unit4»d  i^t»tea  «o  for  aftOeM^n^- 
eional  interference  ia  concerned,* 

The  Edmunds  act  of  l$S2,iQ  anison  with  thit^^  judicial  exY>oAitiiiii^d^ 
Clares  that  the  Utah  Commission '*  shall  not  exclude  any 
wise  eli;^ible  to  vote  from  the  ))oll6'*  or  "refuse  t-o  count 
on  account  of  the  opinion  of  the  person  casting  it  oa  th*>^  huhj^ 
polygamy  or  bigamy.^    (Sec.  9.) 

In  conformity  with  tliese  canons,  thus  variously  prm 
mission  has  fnmi  time  to  time  officially  assured  tl» 
domiciled  in  Utah  that  the  Government  of  the  United  ^tacm  Iwii  lat> 
desijjn  to  coerce  them  lor  their  church  meinberBhip^  or  tbeirreli|itf^s 
opinions,  and  that  all  that  was  required  or  could  bo  rightMly  nei)ttii4fl 
ot  them  was  to  obey  the  laws,  ^ 


•  KcyDoMa  fv.  U,  a,  9fl  U-  S.,  l6»-a 
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111  tlie  Commission's  first  annual  report,  18H2,  it  said :  ^ 

tTh<^  lef^islation  of  Conjrress  aa  \re  nmlcrstaiid  it  is  Dot  enacted  ajfniust  Iho  religion 
any  portion  of  the  pcoplo  of  this  Ternior>\  Tlitj  law  uiider  wbicU  we  iir«  acUugia 
■ected  AgRin.'it  the  crime  of  polygamy,  J 

In  iU  report  of  1883  it  said  tbat—  " 

I  By  pl»HtAlnlog  trora  the  polygamic  relation  they  [the  Mormon*]  will  eijoy  all  the 

olittcnl  rlglitB  of  Americao  citizona,  ■ 

III  its  report  of  1886  it  said :  ^ 

We  recognize  th©  oblif^aiion  of  the  Govemtncsnt  of  tlies  Uniteil  States  to  protect  the 
erBonal  Aiid  property  ngbts  of  tht)  Mormon  people,  tknd  to  deal  with  them  aa  eqtialii 
efore  the  lnw^  yt^t  it  U  equally  the  duty  of  tJie  uovcrDmeat  to  pnnmh  criiuo, 

^Again,  in  its  circular  of  March,  1887,  to  e!*^3tion  ofticers,  it  said,  after 
leratiug  all  the  diqiialilioations  of  voters—  j 

*^That  no  opinion  which  they  (tho  Mormoiia)  may  t^ntortain  apoo  qur.stionsoi  rt-iigion 
or  ohnrch  polity  nhould  he  the  suhjt^'t  of  lu«jniry  or  cxclaftiou  from  th»A  pollM. 

Bat  this  limitation,  while  shieldinj;  the  elector,  does  not  neceasarilyJ 
include  the  juror^  the  nuturo  of  whose  functions  imperatively  requires  1 
of  him  judicial  impartiality.    Hence  the  law  of  1882  wisely  and  con- 
servatively provides  that  any  one  ofifered  as  a  juror  in  a  prosecution  for 
hi.Uiiniy,  poljfjauiy,  or  unlawful  cohabitation  under  a  statute  of  the 
Utii ted  States,  who  believes  the  acts  constituting  these  ofibnses  right^ 
all,  for  such  cause,  upon  challenge,  be  rejected. 
With  this  record  of  historic  names  and  wisdom  and  of  the  organic 
and  municii>al  law  of  the  land  outstretched  before  us,  what  addition  to 
it,  if  any,  does  experience  now  admonish  t 
Answeriritr  this  question,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  an  amend* 
Federal  Constitution  per|>etually  prohibltinpr  prl  r  J 

.     .  i^ver  its  ^ui.se,  not  only  in  tlie  8tates,  but  aLso  in  In  •  I 

lud  ut  1  H  over  which  the  United  States  have  or  ma>  h;4ve| 

isive  jui .  I.  I 

The  iniporiauc*^  of  such  an  amendment  can  not  be  overeat inniled,  I 
wottld  draw  under  a  cornuioti  and  uniform  civil  cognizance  the  cun<li»i 
Lvnsof  niarria^Ciuid  divorce,  with  the  evidence  and  the  authentication  I 
the  evidence  of  (heir  verity,  and  thus  subserve  convenience  and  cer-  i 
V  in  respect  of  the  paramount  feature  of  social   life.     Moreover, 
MiLi  tin \v  under  the  same  cognisance  llie  qtiestiou  of  monogamy 
\\  upon  the  dmd  terms  of  which  in  the  one  case  turns  the 
individual,  social,  and  national  develoimient,  ami,  in  the 
ihe  deadening  iind  corrupting  intluence  of  the  patriarchal 
icqur  JIM  I  Stat  ion  j^ry  tlesjmtism. 
It  would  Mtbstitute  a  lasting  organic  law  for  a  fugitivo  legislatiTS 
*  id,  which  ntust  cease  to  operate  with  the  eeAsation  of  tbeanom* 

;  f  rifdriiil  cotjdition. 

i;  use  nn  inferred  and  parasitic  power,  obscurely  deduced  J 

fmtfi  j>owcr,  administrative  in  its  terms,  and  pointing  directly! 

U*  d  of  property,  to  the  dignity  and  distinctness  of  an  ex* 

K  ii  wouid   inure  as  a  solemn,  deliberate,  and  final  repudiation  in  this 
Boctntry  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  pestih-nce,  polygamy,  . 

B  It  would  bean  authoritative  and  conclusive  tiotitication  to  itnmignintM 
kopevery  land  that  the  United  States  are  de<lical«d  to  the  virtues  and! 
HjiriDgs  of  monogamy,  and,  not  leasts  the  amendment,  pasHing  as  M 
^^■Bi  into  the  common  and  liigher  schools  of  the  land,  would  Ibrmand^ 
^^Blhe  minds  of  ;:cni  lations  in  accoixl  with  its  spirit  and  n  ason. 
HBfe  material  prohpeiity  of  aoommunity  generally  dependH  a\iQXvlV)^ 
■         Ab  to- — 50 
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tillage  of  the  soil  It  was  the  couimandineiit  of  the  Crentor  to  man 
that  he  ftlioiilcl  ^o  forth  aiul  till  the  Hoil  and  live  bv  th<  li« 

face.     Hence,  wimt*fver  couueinm  the  fulbllmeut  and  tru  .at 

couimaiidrmMit  is  ut'the  first  iiuportaiu!**. 

This  |»remii^(Mi,  tht*  quivstton  ariBes,  what  di^poaitiou  af  the  publio 
lands  ill  Utah  would  beist  BubBerve  the  pixrposefl  aud  intarentd  of  chAt 
lawf 

To  aoswcr  this  question  intelligently  and  u^efuUy,  it  \b  requigite  to 
advert  to  the  extent  of  the  Territory,  to  ita  natural  features,  to  its  di- 
mate  and  raiii>a*al  resources. 

Its  length,  uorth  and  south,  iB  325  miles.  Ita  breadth,  eael  aod 
we6t,i8  3tni  \m\m.  It  liesl>etween  the  37th  and  42d  x>arallel&|  Qorthf 
and  the  109th  and  114th  meridiati  weat^  Greenwich. 

'•'  '-'     :^i ••.,^.p«,.., sqnareDjU^t..  6C7*jS0 

-lands. ..•...^^..... do. 84^0 

1             .— water - do„,.^»  2,7^ 

DtvvBibiti  iuto  acres— land. .««•«,.* •..*.*«. ..•.••.••«*«  S^WJM 

IlivisHde  iulo  acrea — water .••»•••«........,•«..«  lfl79i^M 

Total  aorea  lAiid  and  water .,.. .•  &4,39i^d)0 

Proptirtrion  of  moiintaios ..•.....«.•«••  a^.... •.^.. per  cent .«  IB 

Propurtton  ofc' valley *..«•«.*.•••..*  ......do It 

The  climate  is  rare!}' rigorous,  and  generally  exhilarating  and  iialQ* 
brious.  This  is  witnessed  by  the  noticeable  physical  developuieut  i>t 
the  whites. 

The  out  put  of  certain  mines  for  the  calendar  year  1887  wag : 

Offfold .....* • *. ......*,  .^«.      1^90,099 

Of  silver., , .„..; T,  000,000 


Total T/230.CIM 

Of  the  copper  and  coal  products,  I  am  only  prei>aired  to  say  gmtt* 
ally  that  they  were  considerable  and  are  increasing, 

Cornnioiily  the  presage  of  rain  is  delusive  and  the  rain-fall  de&ciQUl* 
On  the  whole,  thf'  region  is  Naturally  dry  and  arid.  The  suaw*fatl  b  ibA 
chief  reliance  for  water,  fertilizatioii,  and  sustenance  of  vegetaUotL 
Artilicial  irrigation  has  been  availed  of,  but,  tor  lack  of  capital  with  the 
farmer.'^,  only  in  a  desultory  and  imperfect  manner.  This  fact^  oi>eaiiiX  a 
field  for  speculation  in  lands  and  water  rent^,  is  engajLnri--  fli^  atleolioo 
of  moneyed  corporations  and  syndicates,  but  with  a  iirospcel 

of  ultimate  advantage  to  settlers.    The  urgent  need  i8  -r  *...-..Jt>re^r«  *♦» 
and  scieniillc  plan  oX  irrigation.    There  should  be  no  %va«te  of  t» 

As  far  us  may  be  found  advantageously  practicable,  waters  oi  vcc 
rivers,  lakes,  canons,  and  other  mountain  torrents  should  be  ouide  tHbd* 
tary  tx)  eipacious  and  durable  reservoirs  for  regulated  tlintribotioB  for 
all  needful  purposes. 

Such  a  scheme  appeals  to  the  favor  of  Congress  f  '-^l 

other  reasons.     As  an  ufiicient  and  suitable  means  of  -  .  i .  1 

would  resjK'ctfully  suggest  the  cession  of  the  unr  ;  dud  lUH 

reserved  lands  of  the  United  States  in   Utah  foi  <<e^  noifci 

a  compact  concurrent  with  the  eventual  admiswian  v  rritoty  w 

a  State,  and  guarantying  the  application  of  the  procet<  r*  Aal«  d 

the  lands,  or  a  reasonable  annual  tax  thereon,  to  insure  it^  ^^ 

cation.    I  would  further  suggest  the  extension  of -hi  h   i  _,  ..u: 

other  arid  Territories  and  the  new  States  of  the  if  ill  Uit 

communities  of  the  and  region  upon  the  same  lev  bi  ^Jl  uv4«  .Mi^^^fe. 
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Under  the  operation  of  such  a  Bi'benie  the  lirea  of  profiuiUIe  produc- 
tion wouUl  be  greatly  increased,  r  >  i  Ir^  grontortlian 
the  arable  iireA  ot  the  nix  New  Eu^  f>iibk^  of  isimUun- 
ing  a  more  nnmerona  popnlation,  TUt5  eiltx^l  m  roli^tioii  to  the  iMoruum 
iiubro<^iio  would  not  be  uncertfiin.  Taking  form  in  an  intlnx  of  irnmi- 
ntii  of  predominating  numbers  and  intluenee  from  tbeold  Htates,  the 

id  of  polygamy  where  it  exi.sts  in  the  iticipiejit  Statei*  and  the  Terri- 
tories wcKiUi  be  irresintibly  hastened  aud  assured,  lu  fact,  the  nbortetst 
way  to  the  end  of  that  evil  lien  in  such  a  nebeme. 

The  advantage  of  irrigation  lia8  been  concluaively  demonstrated. 
KaitilefiH  Bgypt  a^brdn  a  striking  and  apposite  example*  With  a  nar- 
row Atrip  of  land  actually  cultivated,  containing  lena  than  5t000,(KM> 
acrea  bifiected  by  the  Nile  and  irrigated  by  ita  annual  overtiow,  wh© 
even  now,  in  her  decay  and  dcHp^ir,  linds  a  resource  capable  of  aUMtain- 
ing  itH  4,00(^000  occupants  and  of  supplying  an  annual  tribute  in  taxes 
amounting  to  miUioius  to  her  foreign  creditors,  showing  that  the  propor- 
tion of  land  in  acres  to  the  population  is  aa  one  acre  aud  a  fraction  of 
an  acre  to  each  rjccupant.  The  fact  Kcenis  incredible*  yet  it  in  well  at- 
tested. 

That  reRonrco  alfordR  the  key  to  the  conHpicuons  part  played  by  Egypt 
in  the  age8  of  her  power  and  prestige  j  to  her  armed  eonfiuenr^ ;  to  her 
lavish  expenditures,  evidenced  by  her  colossal  pyramids;  to  her  converg- 
ence of  tile  ancient  linea  of  commerce  upon  Thebes  and  Cairo,  ujion 
Bagdad  and  Alexandria;  to  her  antiqne  yet  mystic  lore,  which,  bor- 
rowed antl  purged  by  tlie  versatile  Greeks  of  it«  sinister  exprenHioni 
iNScame  t<»ueces8ively  the  beacou-light  of  the  letters  and  literature  of  tlie 
paiT^n  and  Christian  world.  * 

Thi  '  iting  theUomtnission,  providing,  as  welin  ^    *  -  *-'  - 

repn  u  (»f  ililferent  political  parties  In  ius  con^. 

in  umL  it  should  be  administeriHl  with  judicial  Uurni.^;^  ana  an 

p.  . — in  a  T»oTi.parti^  an  spirit.     Dealing  with  the  eh^ctive  fran- 

chu^e  and  eli'  ,  elemental  to  republicati  government,  it 

conhl  hanlly  vise.    Guided  by  the  law  and  iU  inteut,  I 

Ir  rm  wt 4  sting  either,  while  I  have  faithfully  endeai^ored 

\i  (o  b(»th, 

1  have  already  said  that  the  existing  law«  are  working  well,  and  have 
CJted  acciumulated  proofs  of  the  fact.  To  **  let  well  entiugh  alone"  i»  a 
wine  and  safe  rule.  I  would  therefore  recommend  general  adherence  to 
ft.  TMMti**''^  '  •  n»ssive  legislation  trenching  further  upon  civil  and 
>  would  be  injtfrious  ratlier  than  bene(i(^ial.  It  would 
V  Mie  people  aHectod  as  revolutionary  and  -^  ■•-He.  Sft- 
the  circumstances,  of  perstsuition  for  reli  tnion,  it 

MMi  iJn.\nUo  resentful  feelings,  an  obstinate  and  n»:irjH)u:<ry  muod. 
Such  hiis  been  Ihi^eifcct  of  such  legislation  in  all  like  cases.     No  relig- 

*yed  by  ether  armed  or  unarmed  proscription, 
m  the  seed  of  the  church.^' 
1  of  its  impurities  will  v 

1 1  sect,  tti '  \  lers,  l» 

1  ing  any  i«i  ^feto  tin* 

ssand  intelitgenee.      Civilization  is  a  sublime  revela- 

Jiproving,  and  elevating  the  yearnings  of  tin*  inimiin 

The  ages  of  that  fanaticism  and  fatuity  wh 

'"'t  ami  (he  rack;  wliioli  invented  the  in^iMi 

«^  ;  whicli  burned  Latitner  aud  itidley  ii     Ih   >i  :!  <  ; 

iiii  «j  II. u  IV  MM    iM  iii44iM»acreof  St»  BartUolooiow  }  wUich  rulhle«»«»iy  ox- 
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terminated  dissenters  from  orthodoxy  in  the  ^Netherlands,  aod  whi 
drove  Lhe  Paritaus,  the  Ilii^uenot^,  the  Quakers,  and  their  co-devotee^l 
the  cause  of  freedom  in   their  native  lands  to  find  refuge  In  the  N€ 
World,  and  to  people  it  with  teetiiiuo:  miUious,  and  to  bless  it  with  rt^ 
publican  principles  and  forms — those  ages  have  passed  away.     To  rft* 
vive  their  dark  and  intolerant  spirit  now,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
would  add  another  proof  and  lament  that  the  course  of  nations  »<  ^..^r 
upon  straight  lines,  but  in  wayward  circles,  ending  where  they 
and  rebeginning  wliere  they  ended.    The  commentary  of  the  philo.^- 
ical  historian  would  not  be  doubted.    Passing  the  disuial  panorama] 
reaction  before  him,  he  would  not  spare  just  censure  upon  wbomsoel 
or  whatsoever  it  should  fall 

John  A.  McClerna^ji 
Hon,  John  W.  Xoble, 

fiecretary  of  the  Interior^  Washingtauy  D*  0, 


REPOET  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  TTSlC 
PAOn^lO  RAILWAY  COMPANY,  1859. 

Boston,  December  18^  18! 

Sin :  The  board  of  Go%^ernnient  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific 
way  Company  respectfully  submit  the  following: 

The  general  condition  of  the  Union   Pacific  Railway  r 
the  ilnancial  results  of  the  year  are  very  satisfactory.     D  ^  \i 

months  there  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  net  eat 
causes  which  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  affected  the  ear: 
railroad  west  of  the  Mississippi,    The  later  months  havr 
crease  w^hich  will  make  the  result  for  the  whole  year  son 
than  that  of  1888*    As  the  returns  for  the  year  will  not  becompi 
several  months,  it  is  impossible  at  the  date  of  this  report  to  pre 
exact  statements  in  regard  to  results,  but  these  will  be  presented  lu 
annual  report  of  the  directors  in  great  detail. 

This  board  believes  that  it  would  be  entirely  snperflnous  for  it  to  eiitef 
npon  any  elaborate  argument  in  favor  of  a  definite  settlement  of 
subsidy  debt  of  this  company  to  the  Government,  The  absoUita 
sity  for  such  action  has  been  demonstrated  so  tilearly  by  jirevions 
of  Government  directors,  by  United  Stares  liaihoail  Oommissioneni, 
Congressional  committee*^,  by  a  special  commission  appointed  by  ( 
Gov*crnment  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  by  the  late  President  (4 
the  United  States^  that  further  discuissioa  on  this  point  v»*ould  be  mereir 
a  waste  of  time  and  ettbrt.  It  is,  then,  a  well-established  fact  tbiit  t^'*' 
Xirovision  made  by  existing  law  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  f1 
entirely  ina<lequate.  It  is  also  proven  beyond  question  that  on  J 
1807,  which  is  the  average  date  of  maturity  of  the  subsidy  boi 
GovernmcMt  will  hold  a  claim  against  this  company  utterK  Iw^r 
corporation-s  power  to  pay,  and  utterly  beyond  the  Govi't 
to  satisfy  through  a  foreclosure  of  the  statutory  Hen  whr 
a  portion  of  the  road.  Such  being  the  case,  the  oidy  qti^ 
sideration  is  simply  one  as  t*)  the  method  of  cOeetiug  a  n' 

This  question,  in  the  opinion  of  the  directors,  has  l> 
thoroughly  and  successfully  in  the  bill  (No.  SLSI)  ^ 
to  iho  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Fiftieth  ' 

Pacitic  Railroads,  and  also  reported  ^:5cnalu  biU  2iv^ 
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in  like  mnnner  by  a  Rpccial  comniittee  of  the  Si^tmtrj  of  tlie  same  Con* 
eiV38.  This  mujisure,  commonly  known  as  the  'K)(itlnvait*>  hill,^  is 
based  npan  two  g'Pneral  ]>rincipli*s,  that  bave  been  obnen^i^d  in  all  rcc* 
ommeDtlations  mncle  on  the  subject  by  previous  boanU  of  Government 
directors.  These  principles  are,  first,  that  the  settlenroiit  of  the  debt 
should  be  upon  a  bawis  of  frreater  security  to  the  Government,  and  which 
sliouUl  be  within  the  ability  of  the  company  to  meet ;  atid,  »eeon<U  that 
when  the  settlement  should  be  infMle,  the  presont  relations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  current  manai^ement  of  the  road  should  eease;  tlie  United 
States  assuming:  its  true  function,  that  of  a  creditor  t4>  tlie  road,  and 
the  road  continuing  trO  act  as  a  debtor,  but  without  those  ham iierin^ 
intluences  that  are  now  involved  by  the  Govemmeul's  quasi  partnw* 
ship  in  its  business  management. 

The  Government  directors  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  specittcally 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  Representing  as  it  does  the  result  of  the  most 
careful  investigation  of  the  subject  ou  the  part  of  various  bodies  uf  able 
and  distinguished  public  otbeials,  we  consider  it  the  best  expression  of 
the  general  proposition  for  refunding  the  debt  that  has  yet  been  giveu^ 
iiud  we  believe  that  its  practical  workings  will  prove  satiiifactory  to  the 
Guvernment  and  to  the  company*  The  various  strong  reasons  urging 
itifi  eniu^tment  are  apparent  to  any  one  who  makes  even  a  casual  exam* 
f  nation  of  its  provisions, 

Jn  the  (irst  place,  it  not  only  gives  the  United  Statea  a  large  amount 
of  additional  security  for  the  debt^  but  in  substituting  a  mortgage  cov* 
ering  the  entire  property  of  the  company  for  the  purely  statutory  lien, 
ijWitli  all  its  inseparable  uncertainties  and  diilicultiea,  held  by  the  41  ov- 
ment  upon  a  fragmentary  portion  of  the  railroml,  it  furnishes  a 
"iM^cnrity  far  superior  in  character  in  every  respect  to  rhat  now  held  by 
tJjc  Government.  What  the  precise  value  of  this  addifioTjal  security 
ta  w*e  do  not  fi^el  called  upon  to  decide.     It  is  variou  !  at 

from  ft:i5.0(K>/J0U  to  $70,(H)U,(H)0.    But,  whatever  it  is,  i  the 

company's  entire  property,  and  this  is  all  the  road  htis  lo  oUer.  It  ia 
^tlic  belief  of  this  board  that  in  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the 

itnpany  and  its  excellent  prospects,  the  propi>sed  security  is  entirely 
'felequate,  and  will  insure  the  i>aynient  of  every  dollar  duo  theGoveru* 
nicnt  before  the  time  (fifty  years)  fur  which  the  mortgage  is  given  shall 
have  expired* 

Under  the  proposed  law  all  tlio  vexatious  controversteii  between  the 
United  States  and  the  company,  such  lu*  have  •  1  under  existing 

laws,  will  cease;  all  questions  tis  to  the  u)\  of  the  »iinlciiig 

Ihnd  are  ended,  the  Government  being  relievcil  iVi^m  all 
tions  to  the  company.    In  making  the  Government  Jtrfordin 
the  company  is  lelX  free  to  attend  to  its*  own  -1  lodeviltM^ 

Its  system  and  territory  untrammeled  in  its  cii  .  as  the  i»n>- 

PilKions  i>f  the  act  are  e4irried  out.  Witfi  its  iricreuMcd  and  improveil 
fccnritv,  with  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  debt,  with  the  provision  lor 
f  e  constantly  ready  to  act,  the  Govern uieut  can  well  atl'ord  to 

I'  utyAt^\  i-onduct  its  own  aftkirs, 

ical  condition,  w*hich  has  been  the  subject  of  a  careful 
...-.,-. I tion  by  members  of  this  board  withiii  the  pmt  few 
very  satisfactory.    The  system  of  constant  betterment,  that 
'♦nt  iu  excess  of  ordinarj'  maintenance,  which  wa    i     - --i 
t  management  at  the  inception  of  its  work,  has  l 
I      :  tr  and  ciM  '  the  year.    All  -  <>t  ute 

I     1  ,road-bLu  lations,  rollin^jfai  motive* 

^ .^ : I 
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pow€r— ^kffoitl  ccitispioiiooft  eridenee  of  the  flioronirii 
thi^  sound  and  far  nigbted  policy  has  been  csimed  oat. 

fn  c^n<;hi$ioti,  we  coosider  it  eotirely  filtiug,  and  pan 
Goreniinent  representatives,  to  exprese  our  conHdeiiei' 
honesty,  and  purposes  of  the  road^s  present  Bitmagefs.    I^unn^;  the 
years  that  they  have  admiDistered  the  affiurs  of  the  aottpany  tbrrr 
\Mi     '      '  lyed  by  them  coustaatly  soch  a  wisdy-diieoled 
a  f  ensistency  in  the  face  of  the  mm 

sacli  ail  honorable  determination  to  place  the  road  in  it- 
with  the  poblic  and  the  Government,  as  to  call  fort 
praise  and  commendation.  Id  rescuing  the  Union  Facili*^  %y4»Leai 
the  iniu>lveney  that  threatened  it  in  ISM^  and  placing  il  opoQ 
financial  baats  in  the  face  of  opposition  sqgIi  as  few  nikottds  ever  hid 
to  struggle  against,  the  managers  have  aooompltahed  m  ttnlj  Xitaar 
task.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  Congress  wilt  snppIeiiiMrl  tbeir  work 
with  the  legislation  we  have  heartily  recommended,  ami  thiia  pat  thii 
great  mUway  system  in  a  position  which  it  ii$  entitled,  tissdar  cfai; 
oousideration  of  justice  and  aomid  pnblio  poiicjr,  to  oecapjr* 
Eespectiiiily  vubmitted^ 

Jto-  '^  -■  nam. 

EUFUS  B.  ButUQOL 
Jab.  W.  a^wJLGS. 

Hon,  JOHK  W.  NOBLB, 

SeoreUxrff  of  the  Interior. 
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THE  POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


Post  Office  Department, 
Washington,  D.  0.,  November  27, 1889. 
To  THE  President: 

The  first  Postmaster-General  submitted  his  first  report  to  President 
Washington  one  hundred  j'^ears  ago.  Its  exact  date  was  December  9, 
1789.    I  mention  this  as  of  interest  in  this  centennial  age. 

I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  to  the  Postmaster-General  of  the 
United  States  is  committed  the  management  of  the  largest  business 
concern  in  the  world,  consisting  of  a  central  establishment  with  almost 
60,000  branches,  and  employing  over  150,000  people.  Its  agents  em- 
brace one-half  of  the  civil  list.  It  maintains  communication  between 
the  near  and  the  remote  places  of  the  country  with  frequency,  celerity, 
and  security.  The  number  and  value  of  iUs  messages  are  sucli  tliat  the 
imagination  can  scarcely  form  a  conception  of  them.  The  capital  in 
use  in  carrying  ou  this  vast  business  was  last  year  $1  to  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  the  postal  serv- 
ice is  not  a  money-making  enterprise.  It  is  not  inteude<i  to  be.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  expect  it  to  be  self-sustaining  until  it  is  ftilly  perfected. 

The  post-office  is  the  visible  form  of  the  Federal  Government  to  every 
community  and  to  every  citizen.  Its  hand  is  the  only  one  that  touches 
the  local  life,  the  social  interests,  and  business  concern  of  every  neigh- 
borhood. It  brings  the  Government  to  every  door  in  the  land  and 
makes  it  the  ready  and  faithful  servitor  of  every  interest  of  commerce 
and  society.  The  people,  from  whom  alone  this  all-pervading  ag(Micy 
springs  into  action,  and  by  whose  encouragement  alone  it  can  supply 
their  jealous  needs,  simply  want  the  system  administered  with  such  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  that  it  shall  oflbr  them  more  and  more  accommo- 
dations and  tax  them  less  and  less.  The  only  method  I  can  suggest  by 
which  all  their  desires  may  be  gratified,  is  not  merely  to  talk  about  the 
application  of  business  principles  to  the  Department ;  it  is  really  to  ap- 
ply them.  It  is  not  to  work  in  poor  quarters ;  it  is  not  to  transport 
mails  afoot  when  they  should  go  in  railroad  trains ;  it  is  not  to  tolerate 
disloyal  or  listless  employes  if  better  ones  can  be  had ;  it  is  not,  finally, 
to  keep  unwillingly  abreast  of  the  times.    It  is  always  to  lead  the  times. 
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lo  twenty  years  the  trausactions  of  the  Post-Officc  Departmcot  have 
donbled.  lu  ten  years  more,  by  all  the  laws  of  growth^  they  will  nearly 
have  iloublecl  again.  To-day's  work,  the  routine  forms,  the  methods  of 
operatioD,  the  relations  of  clerks  and  oMcials  are  almost  as  crude  as 
they  were  in  the  beginning.  The  point  of  the  great  qaci^tion  which 
ooDtinually  forces  iUelf  forward  is,  how  long  this  outgrown  system  shall 
continue  as  it  is. 

SERIOUS  CONDn^IONS, 

The  Postmaster-General,  in  taking  up  the  dnties  of  the  rost-Offlce 
Departiuent,  generally  finds,  with  his  own  advent,  that  other  new 
officers  also  enter  tlie  service.  The  whole  organization  at  the  top  is 
ehanged  and  the  work  falls  into  untrained  hands.  During  a  period  of 
leu  years  there  were  eight  diiferent  Postmasters  General.  In  our  form 
of  Government  this  constant  change  will  continue,  but  from  a  busiue^ 
8taiid*i>oiiit  thus  to  unsettle  the  service  and  to  be  always  educating  mw 
sets  of  men  can  not  be  beneficial  to  any  Department  However  able 
any  new  rostmaster-Geueral  and  his  associates  in  the  Assistant  Po«t* 
master-Generalships  may  be,  there  must  be  a  course  of  training,  which 
time  and  experience  alone  can  give,  before  any  of  them  are  able  to 
handle  with  real  eU'ectiveness  the  divisions  placed  in  their  charge 
Even  with  each  of  them  well  skilled  and  at  his  l)est  it  ii  not  possible  to 
keep  up  with  the  work. 

Ancient  regulations  and  time-honored  customs  require  the  Poslnnaster- 
General  to  make  numberless  signatures  each  day  to  voucli  "  ruaU, 
and  papers  that  coukl  as  well  fall  into  other  hands.    He  i  -ceive 

delegations  of  the  people  who  have  claims  of  all  sorts  to  preseiiti  murt 
make  appointments  to  ofiiee  and  removals,,  must  establLsh  offices,  and 
hear  suggestions.  The  Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  must  rep* 
resent  their  constituents  at  the  Post-OMce  Department  and  have  Ih^ 
Postmaster-General's  best  attention  in  considering  the  2,600  Prej^iden- 
tial  cases.  Complaints  of  irregularity  at  tbe  various  post-offices,  de- 
mands for  enlarged  service,  come  to  the  ear  of  the  Postraaster-Gcueral* 
The  various  Department  heads  must  refer  many  subjects  and  be  in  frc* 
quent  consultation  on  the  daily  work  of  the  oMce.  There  is  but  littlo 
time  left  to  originate  plans,  to  study  the  means  of  developing  the  sys* 
tern,  or  to  improve  the  service.  The  PostmasterGeneral  is  continually 
in  the  deep  drudgery  of  each  day's  recurring  duties,  and  with  bat  UlXte 
opportunity  to  attend  to  anything  beyond  the  routine  work. 

What  is  true  of  the  Postmaster-General  is  equally  ta*ue  of  the  FiiHt 
Assistant.  To  that  ofDcer  belongs  the  appointment  of  the  postmasiers 
of  the  fourth  class,  of  which  there  are  over  56,000,  and  the  vast  mrui* 
epondeuce  involved;  the  approval  of  bonds;  the  location  of  post-offl* 
ces;  the  matter  of  supplies  for  all  the  offices;  the  supervision  of  the 
ier  and  clerical  forces  throughout  the  United  Sf  aI  alt  Uit 

of  the  management  of  his  immense  number  1 1  .  .s.    Id  tie 

^ass  o^ces  changes  are  much  more  ftequent  than  in  tbe  Pitti' 
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detitiaL  Tlio  low  compenssitioii  aud  responsibility  involved  render  It 
ditlicult  to  kee}>  up  oiUces  at  thoiiHatulfl  of  poiuts,  TUitik  for  a  moment 
of  a  city  of  00,^*^  popalatiou  and  the  daily  chaiigns  by  death,  defalca- 
tiouSf  lapses,  and  necessary  removals  and  an  idea  will  be  .saggestec^  of 
the  labor  attcridiajcr  this  oversight.  No  one  mau  can  do  the  work  as  it 
is  now  organized,  excefit  in  a  siiperticial  way. 

The  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  is  the  master  of  transpor- 
tation, having  thousands  of  routes  and  courract**  to  see  to  and  the 
necei^sary  investigations  connected  with  theui.  Each  tlay  Is  adding'  to 
the  pressure  of  this  office.  The  Third  Assistant  Postniuster-General  ts 
not  lc8s  busy  with  the  stamp  and  en veloi»e  divisions  aud  the  accounts  of 
all  the  postmasters* 

These  ever-increasing  burdens  on  the  four  higher  ofBcials  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  Railway  Mail,  theForeign  Mail,  the  Free  Delivery,  the 
Salaries  and  Allowance  Division,  the  Money  Order  Ollice,  the  Uegistry 
Division,  the  J)ead  Letter  Office,  the  Division  of  Supplies,  are  corulucted 
independently  by  their  chief  officers  aM  ordered  to  report  to  the  Post- 
master General  or  one  of  his  three  associates.  They  have  bat  scant 
and  irregular  opiiortunity  to  consult,  and  therefore  pursue  a  disjointed 
course  of  action  not  conducive  to  gteM  results^  So  long  aa  the  present 
inadequate  system  continues,  the  Post-Office  Department  can  never  do 
it»  best  work,  important  matters  are  deferred  for  days  because  the  su- 
periotendeuts  and  the  chief  officers  can  not  move  on  from  sheer  force  of 
circumstances  preventing  instructionH.  Ko  matter  how  enterprising 
and  loyal  these  superintemletits  arc,  they  do  not  have  a  fair  chance. 
The  service  will  never  be  vitalized  fur  its  highest  good  and  oompact4Ml 
for  the  right  kind  of  aggressive  work  until  the  burdens  of  these  imjior- 
tant  officials  ai'e  partly  unloaded  upon  some  other  officer. 

What  is  neede<l  tirst,  is  a  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  to  be 
iu  direct  charge  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  railway  mail,  the  foreign 
t      *     *  '         '■        the  registry  and  supiiUes  divisions,  and 

i  (erring  these  departments  from  a  super- 

vision which  is  now  only  nominal  and  giving  them  in  charge  of  the 
Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General  would  be  a  vaj*t  a<U'antage« 
Tins  is  not  adding  to  the  cost,  but  uiUling  revenue  by  gaining  the 
direction  of  one  guiding  brain  in  these  importiint  arms  of  the  servicje. 
Lift  out  of  the  office  of  the  First  AssisUint  Postmaster-Gpneml  all 
dutk*i»  except  those  of  studying  men  for  appointment,  e^tabiinhing 
offices*  changing  sites,  examining  reports  of  inspectors,  and  taking  care 
of  the  bond  division.  This  will  always  be  enough  for  this  official  to 
attend  to. 

A   NEW   OFiaOKR  WANTED. 

Create  a  new  jdace  and  find  the  best  educated  i>ostal  man  fn  the 
ice  at  the  Post  Office  Department,  or  iu  any  of  the  5I>,000  post  oii.^    , 
and  make  him  the  general  manager.    No  great  business  establishmen 
caa  succeed  that  changes  its  principal  officer  once  in  fifteen  months 
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The  Po8t-Office  Department  can  not  do  it  anj  more  than  coald  the  Pen 
eylvania  or  the  New  York  Central  Bailroail.     Who  wonld  comtnend  < 
gain  increasing  contiilenee  in  «ach  cor|>onitioim  if  they  ohaugerl  pr 
dents  about  once  a  year  f     With  a  work  that  must  always  be  laburic 
and  subject  to,  mntatious  it  ia  not  likely  that  these  frequent  ehao^ 
will  ever  cease,  but  the  Department  ought  to  be  so  organised  as  not  1 
be  greatly  affected  by  any  one  man  or  wet  of  men  moving  out    Th< 
ought  to  be  one  perfeotlyeducated  postal  man  charged  with  the  j 
eral  management,  whose  controlling  mind  and  tirm  gra^p  should 
main  while  otherw  come  and  go.    Instead  of  a  42,200  clerk  allot  til 
annually  $22,000,000,  and  necessarily  delayed  decisiuuB  in  the  dif 
ent  offices  regarding  questions  aflecting  carriers  and  clerks  and 
tensions  of  the  service,  and  the  thousands  of  details  connectiHl  wil 
the    daily  routine  of   the  post-offices  throughout  the   United   Slal 
tonching  the  welfare  of  millions  of  people,  traunfer  the  oversight  od 
p  salaries  and  allowance  division  and  the  free*deltvery  system,  and  mn 
of  the  duties  now  devolving  iJ|)ou   the   first  assisumt,  to  a  gt*m 
manager,  who,  in  imparting  promptness  and  efficiency  tliraugUouC 
service,  would  earn  his  salary  five  times  over. 

The  equipment  of  post-offices  at  present  varies  according  to  the  \ 
of  the  postma.sters.  Those  who  are  aided  by  members  of  Congresit  and 
who  most  persistently  knock  at  the  door  of  the  Salaries  and  AUowanea 
Division,  are  in  best  condition.  The  extensiou  of  the  free  deli^^ei^f  th^ 
location  of  stamp  agents,  the  general  development  of  the  pOU^oOim 
business,  needing  the  same  etibrt  as  in  any  other  kind  of  boKioittii 
depend  now  almost  altogether  upon  some  kind  of  pressure  from  o«l- 
side  of  the  Department.  There  ought  to  be  at  least  one  cif  our  offiosm 
who  would  know  the  ueeds  of  the  service,  and  iur^lli^'enfl 
business  from  the  Department  stand-point,  iListead  ot  d  ^U^ 

along  under  the  pressure  of  the  i>ostmasters,  ^^M 

In  a  service  so  intricate  and  comf>]icated  as  the  pu>  '*5^| 

would  be  hard  to  defineall  that  would  fall  to  the  hands  of  ^  tBei^ 

The  needs  of  the  vast  system  vary  with  localitieii.  Telegrams  mre  ifl 
ing  all  day  long  asking  instructions  about  losses,  rat'  '  *  :^a»fl 
office,  tiiilnresof  sureties,  robberies,  misuses  of  the  ^iiJiJ 

fires,  changes  of  location,  and  questions  that  dennuid  attention  instatitfl 
f^om  some  one  uuderstanding  the  whole  system  itnd  one  not  engross^f 
with  calls,  correspondence,  and  perfunctory  work,     lie  would  see  th||| 
all  the  details  of  administration  are  thoroughly  c^irried  uuL     To  eali^ 
and  retain  the  services  of  a  man  of  the  ability  required  would  neeeatir 
tfite  the  payment  of  a  large  sahiiy.    Ten  thousand  dollar  a  per  j^ 
would  not  be  toomuch  to  pay  to  the  right  man.     Oe  should  baufiiidHM 
by  the  President  for  ten  yearsy  subject  to  removal  at  aay  tiin«flHI^| 
equal  to  the  work.    I  would  have  this  place  the  apex  of  the  vb^| 
^■|al  service,  the  ambition  of  every  superintendent  off-  .  ^^H 

^^^ctor,  division  head,  or  postmaster,  and  similarly,  uv.      .      -^'*'^| 
^^WTf  the  ambition  of  every  active,  creative  man  in  the  senrjoe.       ■ 
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To  this  Controller  or  General  Secretary  would  bo  r^jferre*!  all  of  the 
plans  of  improvements  determined  upon,  and  his  hasine4*s  (^n|»«^ity  and 
authority  would  bniig  about  reforms  at  ouce,  without  the  tiHUjil  delay 
BometimeB  of  months  existing  under  the  preiieiit  cumbort^ome  and  an- 
tiquated  methods.  Ue  would  ^ve  right  off  to  the  city  of  Denver  more 
than  two  deliveries  a  day ;  he  would  have  given  Chicago  more  than 
four  deliveries  long  ago;  Utica,  whose  postal  business  has  nearly  doubled 
in  six  ytiars  without  additional  help,  would  have  proper  tn^attuent;  he 
would  see  that  the  postal  business  of  Indianapolis  and  other  places  like 
it,  which  had  increased  80  per  cent,  iu  ten  years,  wivs  not  obliged  to 
strug^de  along  with  no  increase  of  clerks;  he  would  give  a  greut  city 
more  than  one  phice  to  buy  postage  stamps ;  he  would  increase  the 
registry  offices  and  stamp  agencies  tenfold,  and  more,  if  needed,  iu  the 
large  cities.  If  people  in  large  towns  had  to  w^alk  a  mile  to  buy  a  stamp 
be  woiUd  see  what  could  be  done  about  it,  and  would  do  it  rpiick.  He 
would  give  to  New  York  City,  on  demand,  one  thousand  stamp  agencies; 
Boston,  four  hundred,  and  Philadelphia  live  hundred,  and  every  other 
place  a  proper  plant.  Qe  would  do  these  things  aa  a  matter  of  course, 
aud  he  would  get  money  back  for  the  Department,  because  it  always 
appears,  by  accident  almost,  that  these  small  incidents  of  the  service 
find  such  ready  responses  among  the  people  that  they  pay  for  thems^v69 
over  and  over. 

This  Gencml  Secretary  would  apply  himself  to  small  bat  import4»Qt 
mattA^m  of  reform  which  more  neai-ly  concern  the  departmental  service, 
T  Auditor  wore  eight  months  behind  his  work  b< «  i<<i 

I  s  enough  by  75  to  do  it,  the  General  Secretary  wouln  ^s 

himself  to  the  correction  of  this  abuse.  If  it  took  100  clerks  to  discharge 
the  business  of  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  he  would  see  what  could  be  done 
to  decrease  the  labor  caused  by  aireless  correspoudcDls  by  devising 
ways  and  means  to  prevent  mistakes,  if  some  employes  of  the  postal 
eervici*  workiHl  six  hours  a  day  and  others  worked  eighteen,  he  would 
see  what  could  be  done  to  equali/.e  the  pay  or  the  hours.  He  would  be 
the  man  o(  details  of  the  Department^  inspiring  the  whole  service  with 
tkromptuesa  and  leal. 

FIFTY-NINE  THOUSAm)  DISTIKCT  P0OT-0FPICB8, 

Tlie  po.n*oflhr«*^  throughout  the  country  bear  little  relation  to  one 
another*  The  touch  of  the  Department  upon  them  is  very  slight.  The 
machtnery  is  setup  and  then  let  alone  If  only  certain  formal  r«!ports  are 
f  If  complaints  are  flU^I  the  inspector  visits  the 

investigatitm  nect*sftitates  I'cmoval  the  oGice  runs 
OD  JoAt  the  same  nntil  other  iiomplainta  nte  Hied,  when  the  same  course 
1     .    ■•      "    r     "''        "'''  ■   .  and  th**  Dcf:       ■   ,  '  '  rn 

I  .  ■  b»H'ause the  ;  ^4 

something  whldi  the  Deiiartmentdoes  not  seem  ready  or  able  to  grant- 
A  now  postmaster  must  learn  the  postal  laws  and  Und  out  what  hit 
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datiea  are  the  best  way  be  cao  with  tbc  help  of  old  elorld  or  nf  au\n* 
spectoi;  who  happens  aloug  accidontallf .  There  b  but  lit^^le  to  eoeoar* 
age,  hafdly  anythiD^  to  stimtilate,  a  [yosttiiaster  to  do  hl3  besK  voriL 
A  new  life  and  spirit  must  be  infused.  By  dividing  the  conjitry  into 
post-al  district6  and  placing  a  sapervisor  over  each,  I  beliere  it  can  be 
done. 

I  propose  that  there  bo  tweuty-six  postal  districta  established  by  Ui# 
Postmaster-Greneral according  to  |>opulation  and  territory^ c?acb  ofilccta 
thedistrict  to  be  visited  at  stated  times  and  records  maileand  liept  show- 
ing, first,  the  capacity  of  the  postmaster ;  secondyhin  personal  attention  to 
hii»  duties;  third,  the  order  and  discipline  of  thi^  office;  an*!  fonrtb,tli^ 
growth  of  the  business,  with  such  other  matters  as  may  be  det^Mtniiied 
on.  The  postmasters  of  the  Presidential  classes  in  each  district  duMtU 
be  classided  into  three  grades,  namely;  "A,"  to  be  marked  **  highest;* 
**  B,"  marted  "excellent,"and**  C,"  marked  **fair,''  and  all  nuder  the  loir 
mark  to  be  reported  for  such  action  as  the  Depaiiment  may  deem  properta 
take.  ThoBe  who  receive  the  highest  marking  ought  tu  lie  reported  to 
the  President  for  honorable  mention  and  preferment.  The  saperriton 
would  have  to  be  experienced  in  the  Postal  Laws  and  Hegtilatioomoiid 
to  be  possessed  of  enthusiasm  for  the  iierfeetion  of  t\u'  met 

the  postmasters  and  clerks,  point  oat  possible  improvi  ^  ofl}- 

ces,  and  eidarge  the  business ;  to  ascertain  and  keep  the  Potfttnajfter* 
Genenvl  continually  advised,  in  short,  exactly  what  the  poAtmaster  aod 
clerks  are  doing  for  the  salaries  reeeiv<Ml,  and  exactly  how  thf  p<»opleol 
each  community  are  satisfied  with  the  postal  service. 

All  these  supervisors  should  report  to  an  oflicial  wh<)  s?i 
lead  in  the  work  of  the  higher  e<lucation  of  the  whole  po^m 
ment.    That  man  himself  should  be  at  the  head  of  a  model  post-oiiiee— 
the  post-office  of  the  city  of  Washington,  which  shoald  be  i|  -  -    '   ! 
in  the  Post-Office  Department  building  and  should  become 
school,  as  it  were,  for  the  postmasters,  new  and  old,  from  idl  ovar  the 
country,  who  visit  the  capital.     Here  the  valuable  maihs  of  OcHi|;res0 
and  the  Executive  Departments  would  be  handled  with  greater  safety 
and  tuire*    The  postmaster  of  the  city,  without  increasing  the  exf-t 
of  the  Department^  might  readily  become  the  Firth  Asststiint   1%--: 
master-General,    in  charge  also  of  the  educational  and  elvit  service 
work  in  the  entire  service  and  its  thousands  of  post  offices. 

The  Postmaster-General  thus  relieved  of  the  dead-weightof  ntunbBT* 
less  details,  which  would  be  left  to  the  e^^ually  safe  and  prompt  actioo 
of  experienced  and  k'sa  occupied  assistants,  could  -    * 

the  functions  of  an  administrative  officer.  Hecouli  ..  , 
and  creative  power  of  a  mind  freed  from  minor  thingA,  to  the  Inrj. ; 
work  of  executive  management  of  greater  organixatioQ.  lie  vouM  <U> 
the  idauning,  originate  new  idciis  and  inaugurate  new  methoda,  rerta 
and  make  more  practical  and  eliectivo  the  regulations,  study  the  tp- 
»ma  of  other  countrieS|  superiutend  the  heada  of  departtDOOtA,  aod 
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give  coBBtnntly  the  toucti  of  life  to  tho  cntiro  system,  making  tt  more 
representative  of  the  commercial  cDergics  aud  social  requrrerat»nta  of 
the  Aenerican  people.  Ho  would  aseertain  by  investiKatiou,  study,  and 
experiments,  and  by  eucouraging  invenUoi),  possible  improvements 
that  would  make  the  postal  organization  an  agency  of  larger  service 
and  greater  convenience.  Many  of  the  newer  and  mure  useful  discov* 
eries  in  applied  science  might  be  utilized  and  litshioned  into  a  quicker 
and  raoreaatisfactory  service  than  the  [present  agencies,  which  are  now 
plainly  proving  themselves  too  slow,  lie  would  secure  transit  for  mail 
on  faster  schedules  I  provide  quicker  collections  and  distributions  iu 
cities  ami  towns  by  pneumatic  tubes  or  other  improve*!  and  more  rapid 
couriers  liian  now  exist  j  imsh  forward  American  mails  m  the  forerun* 
ner  of  the  ext^ension  of  American  commerce ;  lift  the  entire  service  into 
a  larger  usefulness  for  tlie  i»eople  and  a  larger  increase  for  itself. 

These  and  other  possible  improvements  would  all  be  open  to  the  re- 
search of  a  Postmaster-General  His  would  bo  the  duty  and  opi>ortuoity 
to  study  them  and  the  power  of  tho  Govornment,  and  the  interest  of 
the  |>eople  would  aid  and  stimulate  him  to  lead  in  enterprise,  depart- 
\  and  experiments.  The  difl'erent  things  new  and  good,  of  possible 
i;  1 1  ty  by  way  of  improved  and  quicker  metboils,  or  by  way  of  applying 
discoveries  in  science  to  the  practical  use  of  the  people,  (ulding  bo  confl- 
denec  iu  the  business  world  or  pleasure  in  Hocial  life,  should  be  dili- 
gL'Utly  ascertained  and  promptly  applied.  The  expauding  energies  of 
the  human  mrnd^  the  rapid  programs  and  practical  achievements  of  sci- 
ence, should  be  seen  first  rather  than  h^t  in  the  conduct  of  the  Govoro* 
ment  business. 

The  venerable  clerk  who  is  always  with  ns,  faithful  to  tradition  and 
jimadest  of  all  in  remembering  precedents,  should  not  worry  and  retard 
a  progressive  Department  in  this  ]imgres.sive  age  by  making  a  wall  of 
an  opinion  delivered  in  1823  or  citing  a  precedent  that  governed  in  ISIS, 
And  csjKJcially  should  the  postal  service  utilize  in  this  ailvauced  time 
of  the  world  everything  that  can  make  the  mails  anticipate  the  wishes 
and  expectations  of  the  ptvople*  The  one  man  who  should  be  experts  il 
10  ascrrtain  and  apply  to  the  postal  service  all  possible  better  agetUs, 
whether  they  be  thu^  employed  in  the  business  world  or  developeil  in 
science,  IS  the  r->  >  r-General,  who  under  the  present  inethods  is 

allowed  no  lime  i  .^ing  such  great  questions  or  for  dealing  with 

any  thing  more  than  the  passing  subjects  of  every  day. 

▲  NEW  DEPAETHKNT  BUILDINQ. 

Tlie  Washington  dty  post-office  has  long  been  a  reproach  to  tho  cap- 
ir.il  and  a  disgrace  to  the  country.  It  surely  will  not  be  tolerated  much 
lungvr.  I  have  to  rej^ort  still  further  evidence  of  its  inadequacy.  A 
vummission  made  up  of  the  I«1rst  Assistaut  Postmaster  General*  the 

'  ''  jster-General,  the  Commissioner  of  T  -, 

^  ^  tof  the  Treasury,  and  the  PostmavSt*  i  • 
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City,  proceeded*  nnder  anthority  granted  by  a  recent  act  of  OongiBM^ 
to  find  ont  whether  the  court  of  the  Pension  BQilding  might  be  oiad 
for  a  new  local  post*oi}ioe.  An  additional  task  was  to  see  if  other  and 
better  quarters  could  be  procured.  The  commissiou  has  reported  fUm* 
whei'e  that  the  court  of  the  Pension  Building  could  not  be  niadu  AuttA- 
ble  even  by  a  lavi8h  outlay  of  money,  and  that  the  business  of  the  Feft* 
siou  Office  would  be  seriously  impeded,  even  if  the  health  of  the  eletfci 
was  not  impaired  by  such  a  change.  Five  other  plaeeB,  menticiiMd  111 
reply  to  advertisements,  were  also  examined.  All  were  foQiitl  lo  bi 
poor*  The  present  quarters,  wretched  as  they  are,  must  be  eoditreili 
and  the  only  thing  left  to  recommend  is  that  the  insulYicient  and  on* 
wortliy  building  on  Louisiana  avenue  should  be  leased  again  at  a  very 
high  rent,  provided  that  the  ieaaor  wi(l  expend  a  oertoln  snm  for  m* 
pairs  to  make  it  habitable. 

While  the  offer  is  made  by  private  enterprise  to  erect  a  SQJtabte  p(M* 
office  building  if  a  long  lease  can  be  secured,  it  is  poor  economy  to  enter 
inU}  such  a  contract.  It  is  better  to  suffer  the  pi^esent  innnmrmldiwi 
for  two  or  three  years  until  the  Government  cjin  erect  a  good  hniiilfuf. 
The  suggestion  is  made  in  some  quarters  that  a  separate  straetnnj  be 
built  for  the  city  po6t*office,  and  that  a  commodious  edifioe  be  bsill 
somewhere  else  for  departmental  use.  The  true  idea,  however,  in  to 
group  all  the  postal  business  and  the  city  postofllce  under  one  snperin* 
tendence  in  one  well-plauned  building,  to  be  in  every  tense  a  model 
home  for  departmental  and  post-oflice  work. 

The  cramped  condition  of  the  departmental  force  ig  well  stat^  eim- 
where  by  the  chief  clerk.  In  1880,  when  the  city  po&t*ofllee  bed  to  bi 
moved  away  from  the  departmental  bnilding,  there  wee  but  one  offleei 
the  topographer's,  maintained  outside.  As  early  a«  that,  Poatmaslflr- 
Qeneral  Mayiiard  realized  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  eomprebeulfe 
improvement  in  the  very  near  future.    How  there  are  Ave  brancli  oCBeet 


hough  almoel 
,  yet  a  larger 
Compiire^l  Willi 
fare  badly  tn 
uiiding  baft  a 


maintained  outside  of  the  departmental  building, 
400  clerks  have  been  moved  to  these  additional  *i 
number  than  ever  before  crowd  the  present  building, 
jthe  other  Departments,  the  Post-OfUce  Depart 
JIB  respect.  Each  clerk  in  the  State,  War,  n 
third  more  space  to  work  in  than  one  of  otira*  The  hallwmyii  of  the 
Post-Office  departmental  building  are  jammed  full  of  files,  and  made 
not  only  uncomfortable  but  unliealthy.  Two  hundred  and  l<>rfy  tlioii* 
sand  quarterly  reports  are  received  annually  from  the  postmsut 
and  480,000  weekly  statements  come  in  ejich  year  fW>m  money 
and  po8ta1»note  offices.  Money  orders  and  postal  notce  alone  to 
number  of  17^000,000  annually  have  to  be  handled.  All  of  tlieae 
and  records  must  necessarily  be  preserved  a  certain  dmeiandallbooj 
they  are  destroyed  as  promptly  aa  seems  proper  they  are  ooostanily 
the  way. 
The  question  is  simply  whether  the  Oovemnu^Yir  vn^^m  to  go  on  lit 
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way  or  not.  Here  in  Washington  mails  of  the  Departments  and  of  the 
two  branches  of  Congress  must  be  collected  and  dif^iiatched  to  all  parts 
of  the  country.  In  the  present  city  post-office  the  clerks,  who  have 
doubled  in  niunbers  since  1879,  when  the  city  post-office  was  first  leased, 
simply  can  not  perform  promptly  this  iiuportuat  work,  A  delay  over 
night  is  a  day's  delay,  and  a  delay  over  night  is  a  common  thing.  The 
Government  is  paying  $20,0t:H)  annnally  lor  the  use  of  small  buildings 
sciittered  about  the  city;  buildings  which  accoaimodate  these  branches 
of  the  Post'OMce  Department  but  poorly,  and  wliich,  «cattered  as  they 
are,  add  to  the  cost  and  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  service.  The 
entire  postal  business  carried  on  in  Washington  should  be  con- 
ducted under  one  roof.  This  is  the  creditable  way  ;  it  cam  also  be 
shown  that  it  is  the  economical  way;  and  in  view  of  these  factd;  it  is 
Bspecttully  recommended  that  a  commission  be  appointed  by  Congress 
rto  select  a  site  and  tbrthwith  [>urchase  a  suitable  property  upon  which 
to  erect  a  new  building  in  which  to  consolidate  the  boreaus  of  the  De- 
partment and  tlie  city  post-office. 

GROWTH  OF  TKB  P03TAI*  SYSTEM. 

It  is  related  that  Postmaster-General  Benjamin  Franklin  was  quite 
occupied  and  not  a  little  troubled  by  the  management  of  seventy-live 
post-ollices.  From  the  small  beginning  indicated  in  the  early  records 
the  postal  system  has  grown  mai^elloasly.  In  titteen  years  its  advance*  • 
ment  has  been  even  more  astonishing,  as  the  following  figures  are 
enough  to  show : 


r*tr. 

I^Angth 

«att«. 

Total  pay 
of  p<»t- 

StMnna 

StAftipfrd 

enrrlopAs 

lUJd 

Foitil- 

ofdan. 

1874.  .. 
1880,.... 

43,000 
08,000 

270.000 
944,000 

m,m 

|S6.»)0^00O 
33,900.000 
H  175.011 

la.  800,000 

7,  wo.  000 
13.10«.000 

632,000.000 

870. 000, 000 

1,961,080,840 

136,&00.000 
207,000.000 
452,781,800 

81,000,000 
2r7M,O0O,0O0 
8e8»808.800 

174,400,000 
100.800,000 
US.  081, 646 

The  following  statement  shows  the  nnmber  of  employes  in  the  vari- 
ons  branclies  of  the  postal  service  and  the  total  number  to  date : 

erks: 

PirBt-claasoflaoM.. - 5,036 

Secoiid-chi6«  offices * -- 1,873 

Thini-ola88  0©ce«**.., - 4,766 

Fourth-clast  omoott* ..-. 34»889 

47»466 

Carriers ,„„„- .., 8,tt30 

SnUcarriera - 2,005 

^ 10,835 

Railway-Mail  S^rviee^  total  emploj<58 - 5,640 

*  The  last  two  items  osti mated. 
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way  or  not.  Here  in  Washington  mails  of  the  Departments  and  of  the 
two  branches  of  Congress  must  be  collected  and  dispatched  to  all  parts 
of  the  country.  In  the  present  city  post-ofQce  the  clerks,  who  have 
doubled  in  numbers  since  1879,  when  the  city  post-ofQce  was  first  leased, 
simply  can  not  perform  promptly  this  important  work.  A  delay  over 
night  is  a  day's  delay,  and  a  delay  over  night  is  a  common  thing.  The 
Government  is  paying  $20,000  annually  for  the  use  of  small  buildings 
scattered  about  the  city;  buildings  which  accommodate  these  branches 
of  tlie  Post-Ollice  Department  but  poorly,  and  which,  scattered  as  they 
are,  add  to  the  cost  and  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  service.  The 
entire  postal  business  carried  on  in  Washington  should  be  con- 
ducted under  one  roof.  This  is  the  creditable  way ;  it  cam  also  be 
shown  that  it  is  the  economical  way ;  and  in  view  of  these  facts,  it  is 
respectfully  recommended  that  a  commission  be  appointed  by  Congress 
to  select  a  site  and  forthwith  purchase  a  suitable  property  upon  which 
to  erect  a  new  building  in  which  to  consolidate  the  bureaus  of  the  De- 
partment and  the  city  post-office. 

GEOVTTH  OP  THE  POSTAL  SYSTEM. 

It  is  related  that  Postmaster-General  Benjamin  Franklin  was  quite 
occupied  and  not  a  little  troubled  by  the  management  of  seventy-five 
post-offices.  From  the  small  beginning  indicated  in  the  early  records 
the  postal  system  has  grown  marvellously.  In  fifteen  years  its  advance-  • 
ment  has  been  even  more  astonishing,  as  the  following  figures  are 
enough  to  show : 


Ymr, 


1174. 


Poa^ 
oiBoM. 


3^800 
43.000 
6a,  WO 


Length 

,ofroat«a 

(mUM). 


270,000 
844,000 
410, 150 


GroM  rov» 
eane. 


826.500,000 
38,800,000 
6Q»175,611 


Total  i»7 
of  post- 
niASten. 


85, 800, 000 
7,700,000 
13,188,990 


Stamps 
iftsnea. 


832.000,000 

878,000,000 

1, 961, 980, 840 


Stamped 

envrlopes      Postal- 
aodf      '     eards. 
wrappers.  | 


136,500,000  '  91.000.000 
207,000,000  1278,000.000 
452,782,800  |886,808,500 


Honey- 
ordera. 


174,400,000 
100,800,000 
115^061,848 


The  following  statement  shows  the  nnmber  of  employ^  in  the  varl* 
MM  branches  of  the  postal  service  and  the  total  number  to  date : 

Olarki: 

First-class  offloes 5,936 

Seoond-olasB  offioM 1,873 

Third-olass  offices* 4,766 

Foarth-class  offices* 34,889 

%ffien 8,830 

Itaffrittt  2,006 

-« 10,835 

Dway-lfail  Service,  total  employds 5,640 

*  The  last  two  items  sstimated* 


-  .     i»iri — '.U    u-2  ■^raiuT*'    ii:::  il'a:"     IL:tr.rnr7,  ^^'  f  iLr 
_   ^     «     ..-  .T       i.-M^:"-*    ^'^     lit:    r:ji:'.*i«.  V  C'jL       -=«1  Jllf  HZL-Hlc  'jl& 

.T  *_-  .   ..^.     r:x    .•jar>   -iC:  111  ".'iiK  ^dy  aloi.^   i.  n::     r  Z_  »••  r.:]ta. 

•■.  «i«»  -m^-oj*:?:  r.^tlj  s<:l€roted.  vL-:  lrr-_  t  ^r;*;*f-T  I  ride  in 

^  _--^ -^  "::»:  jvTrr:::!!*;:!:  and  are  alive  cT-r"  1^"^  7:  znzz^ZT^zaeiiL 

_t     ..  r- .Ai    •-:•.:  ►r  t  ..  ::M  ^.<rri  f^ecoTj e  t  L  ^  l:»r  * :  11.  tiir  v:irl-L     It  mar 

T "irVi-ii-  '-llr:  Z»ry:Z^12i:  iOlllTV  Which  tbt  Gi:'Vrr:.I>rI.T  ^dJlilJl   ^-—TTT.inA. 

rTPZBAyyCATED  Z3CPL-:'TX5w 

.:i  "lit  ?:>c-OrS':*  Drjiansient  and  the  Sixih  -i.iri:T-:>r  *  OSc*,  upon 
-jt  t'-iiir':  *ii'*  siz^llig^ui  disi.*atch  of  bn»i3es$  in  -^Ij'.z  ih*  s^acwssfnl 
suj2u:i.^cr<ir.oa  01  postal  affairs  so  mach  depends,  i^rv  ^re  nearly  fifty 
-ai  j;iO;-s  "vii.j  irt  sixty-five  vearb  of  age  or  moK-.  S:-:l*  of  ibese  worthy 
.^v|;ic  -ftT*:  '^cill  efficient,  bnt  a  considerable  naxnber  have  become  inca- 
-.NMLxCkCbU  'iiroa^h  the  infimiitieji  of  age  m>iD  disohar^Iii^  the  fall  doty 
«eaiuii«It:<i  of  the  average  clerk  in  the  same  grade.  The^e  have  been 
'^Of^'ideu  'vith  more  or  less  easy  tasks,  and  are  permined  to  continae 
:ji  vioce.  Tertaiij  others  are  almost  wholly  ineaiiacitated  by  weight  of 
v«iu&.  :ind  a  few  render  bat  slight  service  because  of  continaal  illnees. 
1  Iiave  found  one  wlio  has  rendered  no  service  whatever  for  about  foQi 
y^tfs^  and  who  has  regularly  drawn  salary  during  the  whole  period. 
;?  :«  maintained  that  this  person  was  injured  while  on  duty  in  the 
ItQ^Arcment,  and  several  of  my  predecessors  have  declined  to  order 
r^BMval. 

I  aael  deeply  that  it  would  be  a  gross  injustice  in  many  instances  to  dis- 
igtry"  these  veterans  of  the  service,  who  have  spent  the  greater  i^artof 
:^gijtmanhoo<l  and  womanhood  in  the  Government  service,  who  are  witb- 
.jq^tKiier  means  of  support,  and  who  have  neither  the  opportunity  uor 
JUpyiaUftcatious to  secure  remunerative  employment  elsewhere.  At  the 
jl^Cime  1^ '  of  responsibility  as  an  executive  officer  urges  me  not 

^^  ^  that  the  public  service  would  be  placed  upon  a  &r 

9  epartmeutal  business  would  be  more  promptly  and 
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intelligently  condacted  were  these  elderly  cl^kn,  worn  out  in  the  harness, 
replaced  by  youDjriT  and  more  active  onas.  The  foruier  are  a  constant 
drag  iiud  their  continuance  in  employ  raeut  mean«  »imply  that  the  i^reater 
part  of  the  duties  which  ehonld  beasBigiied  trO  them  tiiust  be  peri'oriued 
by  their  more  yoiithfiil  fellows.  This  Ik  manifestly  unjimt  to  the  latter 
as  well  as  to  the  Department  as  a  whole,  because  it  i»  charged  with  a 
oertaiu  tMunl)er  of  employes  each  of  whom  is  supi^oi^ed  to  iisuder  a  ftall 
equivalent  for  the  compensation  paid. 

The  practice  of  retaining  these  auperannnated  clerks  through  mo- 
tires  of  humanity  because  no  other  pro\*isiou  is  made  for  them  has 
grown  to  be  a  aerions  embarrassment.  I  admit  and  agree  to  the  ol^eo* 
tions  urgeil  against  a  civil  pension  list,  but  I  respectfully  suggest  some 
action  be  taken  to  relieve  the  present  situation.  Authority  to  retire 
the  clerks  who  have  arrived  at  a  certain  age  npon  the  report  of  three 
Bureau  chiefs  and  allow  one  year's  pay  upon  such  retirement  will  alle- 
viate much  of  the  snft'eriog  which  would  otherwise  ensue,  mil  not  In- 
volve  a  permanent  charge  upon  the  country,  and  will  be  of  great  econ- 
omy and  vast  advantage  to  the  departmental  service.  It  i«  suggested 
that  the  necessity  for  some  provision  of  this  kind  will  become  greater 
with  the  advaacu  of  time. 


UESIGI^ATIONS  AKD  EKMOYALS. 

Some  statistics  of  appointments,  resignations,  and  removals  are  inter- 
esiUng.    The   figures  with  reference  to  Presidential  ofikses  between 
Much  4^  18S9|  and  July  i|  1889,  aie  as  follows ; 
BjrdMilii ^..4 ..*.*^ .^<..,* , S4 

ity  rmifOfttioiija^... .,,*„*««...,.* •..•.•.•»..•.•.••••••.«••  170 

By  i^%\^ixiki\or\m ♦-,.»..,,...,.,»........-.....-.. 4«.*  ice 

F  f'Ttjaidcntiid , 119 

B>  idsnMMoia * 136 


Totml.,... ,„„•.. , • 600 

Of  these  55  were  removed  upon  inspectors^  and  oUier  official  reports; 
S3  others  had  serviul  over  four  years,  22  others  had  an  average  service 
of  ULtirly  luur  years,  and  the  remaining  30  were  removed  to  secure  m 
better  servitse. 
The  statistics  furnished  by  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-GeneraI| 
iviug  the  totals  of  chatkges  in  ofTices  of  all  classes,  are  as  follows: 
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City,  proceeded,  nnder  authority  grants  by  a  recent  a«t  of  Congress, 
to  find  out  wbetber  tbe  court  of  the  Peusion  Buitdiug  might  be  o&ed 
for  a  new  local  post-office.  An  additional  task  was  to  see  if  other  and 
better  quarters  could  be  procured.  The  commission  has  reports  else* 
where  that  the  court  of  the  Pension  Building  could  not  be  made  suita- 
ble even  by  a  lavish  outlay  of  money,  and  that  the  business  of  the  Pen- 
sion Office  would  be  seriously  impeded,  even  if  the  health  of  the  olerki 
was  not  impaired  by  such  a  change.  Five  other  places,  mentioned  in 
reply  to  advertisement-s,  were  also  examined.  All  were  found  to  b« 
poor.  The  present  quarters,  wretched  as  they  are,  must  be  eiiduifd, 
and  tbe  only  thing  left  to  recommend  is  that  tbe  insufficient  and  an- 
wortliy  building  on  Louisiana  avenue  should  be  leased  again  at  a  very 
high  rent,  provided  that  the  lessor  wiil  expend  a  certain  sum  for  r^ 
pairs  to  make  it  habitable. 

While  the  otter  is  made  by  private  enterprise  to  erects  suitJ^ble  {tost* 
office  building  if  a  long  lease  can  be  secured,  it  is  poor  economy  toeol6r 
into  such  a  contract.  It  is  better  to  suffer  the  present  incon%*enietioe 
for  two  or  three  years  until  the  Government  cnn  erect  a  good  butldiui:. 
The  suggestion  is  made  in  some  quarters  that  a  sejmrate  structure  be 
built  for  the  city  post-otfice,  and  that  a  comujodions  edifice  he  btiilt 
somewhere  else  for  departmental  use.  The  true  idea,  however,  is  to 
group  all  the  postal  business  and  the  city  post-office  under  one  superin- 
tendence in  one  well-planned  building,  to  be  in  every  souse  a  model 
home  for  departmental  and  postofflce  work. 

The  cramped  condition  of  the  departmental  force  is  well  stated  else- 
where  by  the  chief  clerk,  In  18S0,  when  tbe  city  post-offloe  had  to  be 
moved  away  from  the  departmental  building,  there  was  but  one  office, 
the  topographer's,  maintained  outside.  As  early. as  that,  Postinaat4>r 
General  i^Iaynard  realized  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  comprebensivi 
improvement  in  the  very  near  future.  Now  there  are  live  branch  ofQeef 
maintained  outside  of  the  departmental  building,  and^althoii  '  "  '^t 
400  clerks  have  been  movetl  to  theseadditional  quarters,  j^  ^  rf 

number  than  ever  beibre  crowd  the  present  building.    Gompare<t  with 
the  other  Departments,  tbe  Post-Office  Department  force  fan   *  ^'    - 
this  respect*    Each  clerk  in  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  BuiJ* 
third  more  space  to  work  in  than  one  of  ours.    Tbe  hallways  oii  ti» 
Post-Office  departmentiil  building  are  jammed  full  of  files,  and  ms^ 
not  only  uncomfortable  but  unbealthy*    Two  hundred  and  forty  thm^ 
sand  quarterly  reports  are  received  annually  from  the  po 
and  480,000  weekly  statements  come  in  each  year  from  nvr 
and  postal-note  offices.    Money  orders  and  postal  notes  al< 
number  of  17,000,000  annually  have  to  be  handled.    Alt  of  t 
and  records  must  necessarily  be  preserved  a  certsiiu  time.  aad;i 
they  are  destroyed  as  promptly  as  seems  proper 
the  way. 

The  question  is  simply  whether  the  Govijir 
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or  not.  Here  iu  WashingU^ti  niaila  of  the  D©partnient«  and  of  the 
two  brauchefi  of  Congrc'ss  must  be  collected  and  di»patcbed  to  all  parta 
of  the  oountry.  In  the  present  city  past  office  the  clerkK,  who  have 
doubled  in  numbers  since  1879,  when  the  city  postoillee  wa»  tirtit  leai»e*l, 
tiiinply  can  not  ijerform  promptly  tUia  important  v^ork.  A  delay  over 
ni^ht  i«*  a  day*<*  delay,  and  a  delay  over  night  Ua  common  thing.  The 
OoviTument  is  paying  *20.U00  annually  for  the  use  of  small  buildings 
ecutteri'd  about  the  city;  buiklinj^s  svhii'h  aeeomnjodate  these  branches 
of  the  l*08t-Uilice  Department  but  poorly,  aJui  which,  mmltered  as  they 
are,  add  to  the  co«t  and  im[)air  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  iservice.  The 
entire  postal  bu.^ines^  carried  on  iu  Washin/^ton  should  be  con^ 
ducted  under  one  roof.  This  ih  the  creditable  way  ;  it  caii  also  be 
ahowQ  that  it  ia  the  economical  way;  and  in  view  of  theee  facta^  it  ia 
r©«pecttully  recommended  that  a  con* mission  be  d  by  Coogresa 

to  eelect  a  site  and  forthwith  purclia^ie  a  suitubH  :  ty  upon  which 

to  erect  a  oew  building  in  which  to  cousolidato  the  bureaus  of  the  De- 
partmeut  and  the  city  post-otUce. 

GBOWTE  OP  THE  POSTAL  SYSTEM. 

It  is  related  tliat  Postmaster^General  Bet^amiu  Pnmklin  was  quite 
occupied  and  not  a  little  troubled  by  the  manaffcment  of  seventy  dive 
po»t-officeB.  From  the  small  beginning  indicated  in  the  early  records 
the  postal  system  has  grown  marvellously.  In  fifteen  years  its  a<lvance-  * 
Dient  has  hean  even  more  astonishing,  m  the  following  tlgures  are 
enough  to  show : 


Vmt. 

INiftt- 

Lailftli 

OHllM^ 

Oftiurtff* 

of  tMMU 

niMMuv. 

StaniM 

« 

Money. 

1174 . 

34000 
19,000 
08,0110 

mooo 

Oil,  000 
410,  lao 

mttotooo 

31,000.000 

M,  17^  Oil 

00.000.000 

7,mooo 

oaooo^ooo 

ffTO^OOO^Oflo 
I.OOU  000,8 

IJO  JM^IIOOlOOO 

iu0,»iv,000 
IU  081,845 

jibnowing  stfttement  sbows  the  number  of  employ^  in  the  vari- 
Bches  of  the  poatal  service  and  the  total  number  to  date : 

Seocmd'clMi  offiooi^ 
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Oityj  proceeded,  under  authority  granted  by  a  recent  act  of  Oongrefti, 
to  find  out  whether  the  court  of  the  Pension  Building  might  be  fused 
for  a  new  local  po^t-othce.  An  additional  task  was  to  see  if  other  and 
better  quarters  oould  be  procured.  The  commission  has  reported  elae* 
where  that  the  court  of  the  Pension  Building  could  not  be  made  RuitSk 
ble  even  by  a  lavish  outlay  of  money,  and  that  the  business  of  the  Pen* 
sion  Office  would  be  seriously  impeded,  even  if  the  health  of  the  clerks 
was  not  impaired  by  such  a  change.  Five  other  places,  mentioned  in 
reply  to  advertisements,  were  also  examined.  All  were  found  to  be 
poor.  The  present  qnarters,  wretched  as  they  are,  must  be  endured, 
and  the  only  thinp^  left  to  recommend  is  that  the  insufficient  and  an* 
wortliy  building  on  Louisiana  avenue  should  be  leased  again  at  a  very 
high  rent,  provided  that  the  lessor  will  expend  a  oertain  8om  for  r^ 
pairs  to  make  it  habitable- 
While  the  offer  is  made  by  private  enterprise  to  erect  a  snttable  ijost- 
offlce  building  if  a  long  lease  can  be  secured,  it  is  pooreconanay  toeiil^f 
into  such  a  contract.  It  is  better  to  suffer  the  present  incanveuienoe 
for  two  or  three  years  until  the  Government  can  erect  a  good  building. 
The  suggestion  is  made  in  some  quarters  that  a  separate  stractnre  be 
built  for  the  city  post-office,  and  that  a  commodious  edifice  be  built 
somewhere  else  for  departmental  use.  The  true  idea,  however,  is  to 
group  all  the  post.il  business  and  the  city  post-office  under  one  superin- 
tendence in  one  well*planned  building,  to  be  in  eveiy  sense  a  tnodti 
home  for  departmental  and  postoffice  work. 

The  cramped  condition  of  the  departmental  force  is  well  stated  d» 
where  by  the  chief  clerk.    In  ISSO,  when  the  city  post-offioe  had  to  b* 
moved  away  from  the  departmental  building,  there  was  but  one  offlce^ 
the  topographer's,  maintained  outside.    As  early,  as  that,  P^ 
General  Maynard  realized  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  conj  j ) 
improvement  in  the  very  near  fiitnre.    Now  there  are  five  branch  offioen 
maintained  outside  of  the  departmental  building,  and,  although  alinoit 
400  clerks  have  been  moved  to  those  additional  quarters,  3*et  a  Ittr^ 
number  than  ever  before  crowd  the  present  building.    Compared  witb 
the  other  Departments,  the  Post-Office  Department  force  fare  biuih  in 
this  respect.     Each  clerk  in  the  State,  War,  and  l^stvy  BnUding  Ujm  a 
third  more  space  to  work  in  than  one  of  ours.    The  hallways  of  th$ 
Post-Office  departmental  building  are  jammed  full  of  files,  aad  iiiaA 
not  only  uncomfortable  but  unhealthy.    Two  hundred  and  forty  thon 
sand  quarterly  reports  are  received  annuHlly  from  the  po- 
and  480,000  weekly  statements  come  in  each  year  from  ro^- 
and  postal-note  offices.    Money  orders  and  [>08tal  notes  al*' 
number  of  17,000,000  animally  have  to  be  handled.    AH  of  iht:^'  i 
and  Lx^cords  must  necessarily  be  preserved  a  certain  tim^nDda 
they  are  destroyed  as  promptly  as  seems  proper  th^||rip 
the  way. 
The  question  is  simply  whether  the  Govoir' 
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intelligeutly  oonducted  were  tbese  elderly  clerks,  woru  ont  in  the  harne»«, 
placed  by  younK^^r  mu\  more  active  ones.  The  former  are  n  r  *  t 
mg  iind  Lheii'  cuntinurtnce  in  employ  tueut  means  simply  that  tl^  r  j 

part  of  the  duties  whieh  should  be  assigned  to  them  maist  be  perianiiei; 

by  tht'ir  more  youthful  fellows.     This  m  manifestly  unjust  to  tbe  latter"' 

as  well  a«  to  the  Department  as  a  whole,  because  it  is  charged  with  ft 
rtain  uiunber  of  emi>loyes  each  of  whom  is  supposed  to  render  a  full 
uivalent  for  the  compensation  paid. 
The  practice  of  I'ctAining  these  superannuated  clerks  througlj  mo- 
ves of  humanity  because  no  other  provision  is  nuwle  for  them  ha 
wn  to  be  a  serious  embarrassment.     I  admit  and  agree  to  the  otgeo^l 
ns  urged  against  a  civil  ^>eu8ion  list,  but  I  respectfully  suggest  son»e 
itlon  bi5  taken  to  relieve  the  present  situation.    Autbority  to  retirej 
e  clerks  who  have  arrived  at  a  certain  age  upou  the  report  of  threei 
urean  chiefs  and  allow  one  year's  pay  upon  such  retirement  will  alle- 
iate  much  of  the  suftcring  which  would  otherwise  ensue,  will  not  in- 
Ive  a  jiermanent  charge  upon  the  country,  and  will  be  of  great  ©con- 
y  and  vast  advantage  to  the  departmental  service*     It  is  suggested 
at  the  necessity  for  some  provision  of  this  kind  will  become  greaterj 

with  the  advance  of  time. 


RESIGNATIONS  ANB  RKMOVALS. 

Borne  Btatistica  of  appointments,  resignations,  and  removals  are  inter- 
60ling.    The    figures  with  reference  to  Pimldential  offieea  between 
larcii  4,  1880,  and  July  i,  xm9,  arc  ajs  Mlows : 
clfaUut „„.,» 5W 

r*  ^. ,.,..••„„ • ..^.^.«.., *,...-  ns 

e. „ 105 

a U9 

FT  '    '  na «.....,... *.*-•-  13fi 


Total. 


|0f  tli6iM>  55  were  removed  upon  inspoc^tors'  and  other  official  reports; 

I  others  had  aerved  over  four  years,  22  othera  had  an  average  service 

iimrly  fnnr  years,  and  t\m  renmininj;  30  were  removed  to  secure  a 
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VHiJifltant  Postmaster-Generali 
iu  otljcos  of  all  clas^4y  are  as  follows: 
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City,  proceeded,  under  authority  granted  by  a  receut  act  of  Oongr««a, 
to  flod  out  whether  the  court  of  the  Pension  Buihlingr  mi^ht  be  used 
for  a  new  local  po^'t-office.  An  additional  tusk  was  to  see  if  other  and 
better  quarters  could  be  procnred.  The  commission  has  reported  else* 
where  that  the  court  of  the  Pension  Building  con  Id  not  be  made  suita- 
ble even  by  a  laviHh  outlay  of  money,  and  that  the  business  of  the  Pen- 
sion Office  would  be  seriously  impedetl^  e^en  if  the  health  of  the  clerka 
was  not  impaired  by  such  a  change,  Five  other  places,  mentioned  io 
reply  tu  advertisements,  were  also  examinedi  All  were  founil  to  be 
poor.  The  present  quarters,  wretched  as  they  are,  must  be  endured, 
and  the  only  thing  left  to  recommemi  is  that  the  insufficient  and  an- 
wortliy  building  on  Louisiana  avenue  should  be  leased  again  at  a  very 
high  rent,  provided  that  the  lessor  will  expend  a  certain  sum  for  ffr 
pairs  to  make  it  habitable. 

While  the  offer  is  made  by  private  enterprise  to  erect  a  suitable  pmi- 
office  building:  if  a  long  lea^e  can  be  secured,  it  is  poor  economy  toenlef 
into  such  a  contract.  It  is  better  to  suffer  the  present  inoonver!*"-^ 
for  two  or  three  years  until  the  Government  can  erect  a  good  bu 
The  suggestion  is  made  in  some  quart^^rs  that  a  separate  stracturu  be 
built  for  the  city  post-ofliee,  and  that  a  commodious  edifice  be  ballt 
somewhere  else  for  departmental  use.  The  true  idea^  however,  is  to 
group  all  the  postal  business  and  the  cit^^  postoffice  under  one  superia* 
tendeuce  in  one  well-planned  building,  to  be  in  every  sense  a  modal 
home  for  departmental  and  post-office  work. 

The  cramped  condition  of  the  departmental  force  ia  well  stated  el*^ 
where  by  the  chief  clerk.     In  1880,  when  the  city  poat-offioe  had  to  be 
moved  away  from  the  departmental  building,  there  waa  but  one  offlca^ 
the  topographer's^  maintained  ontside*    As  early,  [is  that,  Postmast€f' 
General  Maynard  realized  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  compreheomTe 
improvement  in  the  very  near  fntnre,    Now  there  are  five  branch  offiotf 
maintained  outside  of  the  departmental  buililing,  and,  although  ;  '      * 
400  clerks  have  been  moved  to  these* additional  quarters,  yet  a 
number  thaji  ever  before  crowd  the  present  building.    Compared  vnm 
the  other  Departments,  the  Post-Office  Department  force  fan^  badly  is 
this  respect.    Each  clerk  in  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Bnilding  ha^i 
third  more  B]>ace  to  work  in  than  one  of  ours.    The  hallways  of  tlrt 
Post-Office  departmental  building  are  jammed  full  of  lilea,  and  m** 
not  only  uncomfortable  but  unhealthy.    Two  hundred  and  forty  tbofl- 
sand  quarterly  reports  are  received  annually  from  the  po 
and  480,000  weekly  statements  come  in  eaeh  year  from  moi   , 
and  postal*note  offices.    Money  orders  and  postal  notes  aloa^  to  \ 
number  of  17,000,000  annually  have  to  be  handled.    All  of  them  I 
and  records  must  necessarily  be  preserved  a  certain  time, and/*! 
they  are  destroyed  as  promptly  as  seems  proper  the^pii 
the  way. 

The  question  is  simply  whether  the  Govejp' 
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way  or  not.  Here  in  Washington  mails  of  the  Departmenta  and  of  the 
two  brandies  of  Congress  must  be  coUcH^tcd  ami  ili8i>atcbecl  to  all  piirta 
of  the  country.  In  the  present  eity  poHt-oflice  tho  clerkn,  who  have 
doublecl  ill  numbers  wince  1879^  when  th«  city  po»t-o(tlco  was  tlrst  leased^ 
fiimply  can  not  perform  promptly  this  important  work.  A  delay  over 
night  i«  a  diiy^'s  delay,  and  a  delay  aver  night  u  a  common  thing.  The 
Uovernment  is  paying  $2(»,0(Ki  annually  for  the  use  of  small  buildings 
scattereil  about  the  city;  buildin^n  which  a*!eommodate  these  branches 
of  the  Post'Oflice  Department  but  poorly,  and  which,  scattered  ad  they 
are,  add  to  the  cost  and  impair  thoellicieuoy  of  the  whole  service.  The 
entire  postal  bii?^iness  carried  on  in  Washington  eshonld  be  con- 
ducted under  one  roof.  This  is  the  creditable  way ;  it  cam  also  be 
ahowu  tiiat  it  ia  the  economical  way  ^  and  in  view  of  these  fact^^  it  is 
respectfully  recomtueuded  that  a  commission  be  appointed  by  Congreea 
to  select  a  site  and  forthwith  purcliusc  a  jsuitable  t»foperty  npon  which 
to  erect  a  new  building  in  which  to  consolidate  the  bureaus  of  the  Do- 
uent  and  the  city  post*oQioe. 


i 
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It  is  related  that  Postmaster-General  liei^amin  FrankJin  was  qnito 
occupied  antl  not  a  little  troubled  by  the  management  of  seveuty-flve 
post-otUces.  From  the  small  beginnitig  indicated  in  the  early  records 
the  postal  system  has  grown  marvellously.  In  tlfteeu  years  its  advance*  < 
ment  has  been  even  more  astonishjug,  as  the  following  Jigares  are 
enough  to  show ; 


Yw. 


Fott- 


Ltafftb 


371^000 


410.1^ 


Qr^NtrttY* 


fa«,0oo,ooo 

»,  10111,000 

Mino.ftii 
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flit  000^  MO 
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t,001,MO.|4A 


^sr 


PanUl^ 


Money* 


^  &0(^  4i(jO  OV  OOO,  00«  174^  400. 000 
■or,  00^000  773,000,000  100,300,000 
i»,7«VlOQ  ;aMw4IO|l.500   ll&^OSUdiS 

„       (  1 


The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  employes  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  postal  servioe  and  the  total  noinber  to  date : 

Clofkt: 


^lilHt^lAM  amaji^gt^^^^ 

i.ars       ■ 

Kjm       1 

B^ 

34,8«9          1 

-..    2,005          ■■ 

^^^         J 
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City,  proceeded,  iincler  authority  grants  by  a  recent  act  of  Oon 
to  find  out  whether  the  court  of  the  Pension  Buildiug  might  be  used 
for  a  new  local  poi?t-oiBee.  An  additional  task  was  to  see  if  other  and 
better  quarters  could  be  procured.    The  commission  has  reported  else- 

I  where  that  the  court  of  the  Pension  Building  could  not  be  made  suita- 
ble even  by  a  lavish  outlay  of  money,  and  that  the  business  of  the  Pen- 
sion Office  would  be  seriously  impeded,  even  if  the  health  of  the  clerks 
was  not  imi>aired  by  such  a  change.  Five  other  places,  mentioned  in 
reply  to  advertisements,  were  also  examined.  All  were  found  to  be 
poor.  The  present  quarters,  wretched  as  iHey  are,  must  be  endured, 
and  the  only  thing  left  to  recommeud  is  that  the  insufficient  and  on* 
wortliy  building  on  Louisiana  avenue  should  be  leased  again  at  a  very 
high  rent,  provided  that  the  lessor  will  expend  a  certain  aum  for  re- 
pairs to  make  it  habitable. 

While  the  offer  is  made  by  private  enterprise  to  erect  a  suitable  fiost- 
office  building  if  a  long  lease  can  be  secured,  it  is  jioor  economy  to  eater 
into  such  a  contract.  It  is  better  to  suffer  the  present  inconvenience 
for  two  or  three  years  until  the  Government  can  erect  a  good  building* 
The  suggestion  is  made  in  some  quarters  that  a  separate  structure  be 
built  for  the  city  post-offie^,  and  that  a  commodious  edifice  be  built 
somewhere  else  for  departmental  use.  The  true  idea,  however,  is  to 
group  all  the  postal  business  and  the  city  post-office  under  one  supe: 
tcndence  in  one  well-planned  building,  to  be  in  every  sense  a  m^ 
home  for  departmental  and  post-office  work. 

The  cramped  condition  of  the  departmental  force  te  well  stated  else- 
where by  the  chief  clerk.  In  1880,  when  the  city  post-office  had  to  be 
moved  away  from  the  departmental  building,  there  waa  but  one  office, 
the  topographer\s,  maintained  outside.  As  early,  as  that-,  Postnuister* 
General  Maynard  realized  the  absolute  necessitj^  of  some  comprehensive 
improvement  in  the  very  near  future,  ^ow  there  are  five  branch  offices 
maintained  outside  of  the  departmental  building,  and,  although  almoist 
400  clerks  have  been  moved  to  these- additional  quarters,  yet  a  larger 
number  than  ever  before  crowd  the  pi-esent  building.  Compared  witt 
the  other  Departments,  the  Post-Office  Department  force  fan-  *  "  Iri 
this  respect.    Each  clerk  in  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Built*  4 

third  more  space  to  work  in  than  one  of  ours.  The  hallways  of  llie 
Post-Office  departmental  building  are  jammed  full  of  files,  and  imdt 
not  only  uncomfortable  but  unhealthy.  Two  hundred  and  tbrty  thou- 
sand quarterly  reports  are  received  fumually  from  the  postmaHlar^, 
and  480,000  weekly  statements  come  in  each  year  from  money  oi-der 

I  and  postal-note  offices.  Money  orders  and  postal  notes  alone  la  the 
number  of  17,000,000  annually  have  to  be  handled.  All  of  the^  film 
and  records  must  necessarily  be  jireserved  a  certain  time,  and  althoufh 
they  are  destroyed  as  promptly  as  seems  proi)er  they  are  constantly  in 
the  way. 
The  question  is  simply  wbetber  the  Government  mnvs  to  iro  an  In  thli 
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way  or  not  Here  in  Washinig:ton  mails  of  the  Departmeut«  and  of  the 
two  branches  of  CongresH  must  he  coUectod  and  di^imtched  to  all  piirtii 
of  thw  ciouiitry.  In  the  present  city  po-stoffiec  the  clerkt*,  who  have 
doubled  in  tininbers  sinc^  1879,  when  the  city  post-office  waa  llrst  lea^ied, 
Biinply  can  nut  perform  pnjmptly  this  important  work,  A  delay  over 
nijrhi  18  a  day\s  delay,  and  a  delay  over  night  is  a  common  thing.  The 
Uuvernment  is  paying  $:iO,Of>U  annually  for  the  use  of  fimall  buildings 
scattered  about  the  city ;  buildings  which  accommodate  these  branches 
of  the  Post  Ollice  Department  but  poorly,  and  whiclj,  i^catt^red  as  they 
are,  add  to  tht»  cost  Htid  impair  tbe  elUcienuy  of  the  whole  service.  The 
entire  postal  bm^inesM  carried  on  in  VVashington  »honl<l  be  cod- 
dui*ted  under  one  roof.  This  is  the  creditable  way  ;  it  ca»  also  be 
shown  that  it  ia  the  economical  way;  and  iu  view  of  these  faets^  it  is 
reKpecttully  recommended  thatacommismon  be  appointed  by  Congress 
to  select  a  site  and  forthwith  purclia.se  a  Huitable  property  upon  which 
to  erect  a  new  building  in  which  to  couBoUdate  the  bureaus  of  the  De- 
partment  aad  the  city  post-oftiee. 

GROWTH  OF  TUB  P08TAI-  SYSTEM, 

It  is  related  that  Postmaster<General  Benjamin  Franklin  was  quite 
OOOQpied  and  not  a  little  troubled  by  the  management  of  seventy-flve 
poet^i^ces.  From  the  nmall  beginning  indicateil  in  the  early  records 
the  postal  system  has  grown  marvellously.  In  tltteen  years  its  advance-  * 
luent  has  Ihhmi  even  more  astonishing,  as  the  following  ilgores  are 
enough  to  show : 


T«ir. 

Ptott- 

(mOM). 

Gr«Mif«Y» 

Hi  pomU 

Stftnit>6d 
iMoiid.              mail            oaH** 

WW, ... 

H8M 

43,000 

M,»ftU 

ftlQ^OOO 
410,150 

iso^ao^ooo 

SSiSOQ^OQO 

m.  WO.  000 

031,000,000  lao^soo^ooo 

fli^  OOfK  000  ,S07|  000»  000 
1,001,000.640   453,781,1(10 

Ot,  000, 000 
773,00^000 
MO,ffo«v50O 

074,100^000 

I00pioo,ooo 

ii9voai«6a 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  employes  in  tbe  rarl* 
ons  branches  of  the  postal  service  and  the  total  number  to  date : 
Cl^kii! 

Flnit-0l«i»offlost.... 5,936 

SootmU-cliM*  o(5oSi* .  1,  S7S 

Thlr^Uolium  offlooo*  „ •,. 4, 70S 


CoJTiom 

§Q^ciLrri«i» 


Badwrnj^Mai]  Service,  total  employ^. 


S,a06 


47, 46$ 


•  Tbe  lfi«t  two  itoiaa  ostimAtcil* 
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Contractors: 

Star-routes  .-. - ^. ....«,..«,  0,534 

Steam-boat .• — <p. .**••••  134 

RfviUoad • .-  2,113 

I          SuliaUr-roate , -.,- W/JQC 

I         Sabstoafji-bout 13             ^ 

I  10,  tm 

Mail  messengers 0,434 

Special-delivery  messengers  ...,. •*••••«.,...........  90d 

Posttn  altera: 

First  clMfi < -,• ,.        103 

Second  class **..*•.        517 

Third  olMS „...-.... ,.„„    2^04! 

Fourth claaa ., , 57,176 

S0,8» 

Kmploy^Sa  in  PoetrOflice  Department 604 

Grand  total  of  employes  in  postal  servico ti>O,03o 

Tbe  magnitude  of  the  work  that  requires  150,000  men  every  workii 
day  iu  the  year  is  something  to  ponder.  Many  of  these  men  in  line  i 
staff  are  devoted  and  entliusiastic*  The  Postmasters-General  hare 
wrought  with  ^eat  ability,  bat  the  country  grows  so  fast  that  the  Pos^ 
Office  Department  unconsciously  has  lost  step  and  fallen  behiud  in  the 
steady  march  of  quickening  enterprise. 

GOVERNMENT  TELEGRAPH  RATES, 

•  By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  24,  186G,  the  Postmaater-Qen* 
eral  is  directed  to  establish  annual  rates  for  the  telegraphic  service  of 
the  Departments  of  the  Government.    The  act  says : 

Telegrams  between  the  several  Departments  of  tbe  Government  and  the^Sr  ofBten 
and  agents,  in  tboir  transmission  over  the  lines  of  any  telegraph  curopauy  to  which 
haa  been  ^iven  the  right  of  way,  timber,  or  station  lauds  from  the  public  domaiQ  i»hon 
have  priority  over  all  other  biisiDess,  at  such  rates  as  the  Postmaster-Geaeiiil  »haU 
annually  hx. 

In  view  of  the  privileges  granted  by  this  act  to  telegraph  companies 
to  enter  cities  and  traverse  roads  everywhere,  and,  farther,-in  view  of 
the  fact  that  by  this  concession  telegraph  companies  are  ijermitted  to 
interfere  with  the  Post-Office  Department  in  its  business  of  traoaout- 
ting  correspondence,  diminishing  the  profits  thereof  to  the  advantaee 
of  stockholders  of  telegraph  companies,  and,  moreover,  in  coiisiiqnenca 
of  the  rates  to  members  of  the  Associated  Press  syndicatt  "  '^boal 
the  country,  I  proposed  to  the  various  telegraph  companii  i  mle 

should  be  made  to  the  Government  of  one  mill  per  word  which  wai 
practically  two  mills  a  word  as  messages  are  usually  connied^  U 
was  asking  that  the  service  should  be  done  for  one  year  for  aboa; 
*:i5,000. 

The  Western  Union  telegraph  company  had  required  the  Government 

to  pay  for  a  number  of  years  past  a  large  sum  of  money  for  what  it  doe* 

for  other  customers  for  nothing,  to  wit,  payment  for  the  name  of  Ihe 

^hice  from  which  the  messages  are  sent,  the  person's  namt^  ♦'"*  "^fljcial 
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title^  the  place  forwarded  to,  and  the  signature^  which  on  short  mes* , 
sages  have  practically  doubled  the  body- word  rates.  The  expeuse  of  tol* 
egraphiDgy  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Western  tlnion  Telegraph 
Company,  for  a  number  of  years  had  been  reduced  about  15  per  cent, 
while  no  reduction  had  been  made  to  the  Government  It  therefore 
seemed  to  me,  all  things  considered,  that  the  telegraph  companies  could 
be  reasonably  expected,  for  a  time  at  leaat,  to  do  the  business  of  the 
Government  at  a  merely  nominal  rate. 

At  the  same  time  the  Postmaster-General  sought  copsideration,flr8t| 
for  an  exceptional  rate  for  the  Department  messages  believed  to  be 
rari-anted  by  the  rates  to  others  and  the  assist^inee  rendered  by  the  Gov- 
"erumcnt  to  the  telegraph  companies  under  the  act  of  1806;  audsecond, 
(incidentally  and  not  connected  with  the  subject  of  fixing  rates),  he  en* 
deavored  to  obtain  consideration  for  a  proposition  to  establish,  not  for 
Government  business  but  for  the  people  at  large^  a  limited  service  at 
lower  rates,  using  the  post  oflQces,  stations,  and  ordinary  deliverien  of 
the  post-offices,  accordii^g  to  a  plan  to  be  prepared  for  Bubmlasion  to  the 
Fifty-first  Congress.  The  idea  was,  to  connect  the  telegraph  wires  with 
all  the  free-delivery  ofilcea  and  to  take  messages  at  or  about  one  half 
tlic  current  rates,  delivering  by  letter  carriers  by  regular  deliveries. 

With  no  other  liability  for  telegraphic  messages  than  that  for  the 
ordJuiiry  mail ;  with  no  necessity  for  booking  messages,  or  auditing 
and  keeping  cash  accounts  *,  by  using  postage  st4imps  in  payment  M 
for  letter  postage,  the  cost  of  the  service  would  be  reduced  and  the  rate 
oould  be  fairly  reduced  on  telegraidiic  messages.  The  delivery  of  such 
telegraphic  messages  in  another  city  on  tbe  day  they  orlgiuated  seemed 
to  me  to  offer  an  accommodation  that  vast  numbers  of  people  would 
ivail  themselves  of,  especially  for  communications  of  asocial  and  family 
^nature,  if  the  service  could  be  performed  at  lower  rates.  The  equipment 
of  the  post-offloes  seemed  to  be  all  ready  to  do  this  cheaper  service. 

The  negotiations  were  not  fruitful,  except  in  a  general  public  discua- 
aion  of  the  subject  of  telegraphy.  The  fact  was  developed  that  certain 
favorer]  customers  had  rates  as  low,  if  not  lower,  than  the  Government, 
and  that  the  VVestern  Union  Telegrapli  Companj'  held  that  the  conces- 
sions of  the  Government  nnder  the  act  of  1860  were  of  no  value.  It 
was  also  proven  to  my  satisfaction  that  special  contracts  were  made  for 
Isrge  numbers  of  words  at  the  rate  of  a  mill  aword,  and  that  indivtdual 
*iiiambers  of  the  Associated  Press  syndicates  are  chargetl  tbe  rate  of  a 
mill  a  word  ami  less.  It  Is  fair  to  state,  however,  that  the  press  niea- 
Mgos  ordinarily  yield  to  the  company,  through  dtiplieatlon,  a  larger 
rste  Iban  a  mill  a  word*  For  example,  a  message  sent  tor  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  ttom  the  han<lsof  one  operator  is  received  simultaneously 
h  *  ■  '"  •  s  or  more,  and  the  cost  of  the  message  is  divided  among 
t*  s.  To  lesjseu  Ihe  expense  to  Ihe  company  it  was  propn.Hotl 
to  take  the  Government  mesaages  from  direct  wires  at  the  various  Do- 
Ab  8U 51 
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partmente,    Ko  agreement  was  reached  on  a  reduoHon  of  rat^^  at 
there  was  do  proposition  of  concession,  except  an  ofler  of  Dr.  Norvln 
Green,  president  of  the  Western  Union  Telejifniph  Company,  ri 

the  clrenit  of  1,000  miles  to  1,500  miles,  at  the  old  price,  ana  ,  ..j.uty 
the  rate  for  e^ctra  words.  As  thia  offer  covered  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  basine.ss  of  the  Govern  ment,  it  seemed  of  trifling  valne,  aad  tbd 
Postmaster-General  ileelined  it. 

In  view  of  all  the  foregoing  fact«,  I  endeavored  to  obtain  an  exc«p- 

.  tJonal  rate  for  tho  present  year.    The  justice  of  my  position,  however, 

^  was  not  admitted  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.    Tbt 

lapse  of  time  in  fixing  the  rat^s  cansing  some  embarrassment  at  the 

accounting  desks  of  the  Departments,  and  desiring  to  avoid  farther  eon* 

'  troveresy,  I  felt  obliged  to  determine  the  rates,  which  1  did,  waiving  all 

otherconsideratioos  and  basing  the  same  nponconimemal  and  trans|K)r 

tation  rates  to  favored  customers,  and  upon  rates  that  bad  be^in  in  fofo^ 

for  the  public  generally  preceding  the  time  when  the  Western  Unfoo 

Company  absorbed  competing  lines.    The  rates  fised  by  the  order  of 

October  30, 18S9,  to  be  in  effect  from  July  1, 1880,  exclude<l  payment  for 

all  words  outside  of  the  body  words.    The  order  was  nccomimnied  by  a 

suggestion  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  ascertain  the  oo«t 

and  value  of  telegraphic  service  in  order  amicably  to  agree  on  a  basis  on 

which  to  fix  rates  at  the  proper  time  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  declares  the  new  ntm  fixed 
on  the  basis  above  mentioned  to  be  a  ^'  confiscation  of  its  pnjperty,* 
and,  though  continuing  the  service,  declines  to  accept  the  rote  aa  finil 
.  payment.  It  proposes  to  make  its  claim  iu  the  courts,  but  offers  to  siib- 
r  mit  the  question  of  rates  for  this  year  to  a  board  of  arbitmtion  saoh  ai 
proposed  by  the  Postmaster-General  to  ascertain  rates  for  the  eniniing 
year.  The  entire  correspondence  is  full  of  valuable  information  and  u 
printed  for  reference  on  the  pages  following  this  report. 

The  act  of  Congress  directs  the  Postmiister-General  to  fix  rates,  bul 
gives  no  authority  under  which  he  may  appoint  a  commission  (oi&qolrd 
into  the  costs  and  value  of  telegiaphic  service*  It  will  bo  ntttCMlT, 
therefore,  if  the  course  suggested  be  approved,  to  authorize  the  Posl- 
master-General  to  proceed  in  the  premises. 

I  confess  to  a  disappointment  in  that  the  negotiations  with  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company  did  not  lead  to  a  scheme  which  1  bo|)ed 
to  submit  with  this  report  for  yonr  approval,  whereby  the  |)eopto  at 
large  could  have  the  benefit  of  telegraphic  service  at  popular  rates.  It 
is  stated  that  merchants,  bankers,  and  newspapers  are  now  tbe  prtnd* 
pal  customers  of  the  telegraph  companies  in  this  conntry.  The  statie* 
tics  of  the  telegraphic  system  of  continental  countries  show  thafi  a  large 
proportion  of  the  customers  (50  per  cent*  is  stated  by  some  persons)  are 
family  and  social  messages,  and  not  from  business  gouroea.  Witii  a 
lower  telegraphic  rate  and  with  stations  at  the  windows  d  the  pott^ 
.offices,  to  which  ladies  are  accustomed,  an  entirely  new  olaee  of  busiaett 
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would  grow  np,  fiffonlin^  great  con veiiienc©  to  many  uot  tiow  in  the  habit 
of  a^inrj  the  wires.  The  telegraph  is  dcfitieil  to  be  **an  iDa^triufient  for 
convoyiiipr  intelligence  be^^ootl  the  limits  of  diatance  at  whii^li  the  voice 
Is  audible.^  This  definition  woald  apply  equally  to  the  post-office,  and 
\n  in  fact  the  object  tor  which  the  post-ofilce  waa  established. 

The  great  propriety  and  advantage  of  a  united  service  can  not  be 
quetstioned  from  a  point  of  convenience  and  economy  to  the  people. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  night  meaaages  of  the  telegraph 
companien  shfiuM  not  be  delivered  as  postal  matter  by  the  first  morn- 
ing delivery  of  the  carriers.  This  is  proper  |>08t-office  business,  and 
would  add  to  the  profits  of  the  Depart  men t.  The  vast  net- work  of  wires 
joovering  the  country  could  easily  reach  many  of  the  village  i)08t-ofBc6ti 
id  benefit  more  people  than  by  stopping  at  the  railroad  stations,  which 
are  often  a  mile  or  more  distant  from  where  the  people  live.  An  exper- 
iment could  be  easily  and  quickly  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  de- 
mand for  cheaper  telegraphic  service  exists  as  is  claimetl.  It  could  be 
done  without  any  ontlay  of  money  by  the  Government,  and  with  no  in* 
terference  with  existing  t45legraph  intei-e^ts,  inasmuch  as  it  would  create, 
as  stated,  a  new  class  of  business.  Moreover,  many  pei»ple  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  ases  of  the  telegraph,  would  wonder  how  they  ever 
managed  to  get  along  without  it;  and  would  find  themselvej«  using  the 
awifl4*r  Hervic;i>  as  well  as  the  Umitedy  and  Clnanoially  guaranteetl  mcusr 
iages  would  continue  to  be  confined  to  and  carried  by  the  existing  cor* 
p<mition8. 

A  contract  sboQld  be  made  with  telegraph  lines  now  in  operatioii,  or 
that  may  l)e  hereafter  built,  under  advertisement  and  public  bid,  at  the 
mortt  favorable  rate  that  can  be  obtained,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Poat-Otlice  Department  now  oontraets  with  railroad  companies  for  the 
f  I  ■  postal  cards,  connexHing  the  wires  with  free* 

(1^  fiatAsd  post  offices,  and  rei^nving  messages  to 

be  delivered  In  each  instance  at  the  next  carrier  delivery  after  their 
n»ceipt  in  the  city  to  which  they  are  sent.  8ome  of  the  fVee-delivery 
offices  deliver  mail  tini  times  a  day,  some  six,  and  few  less  than  four, 
A  Washington  message  to  New  York  or  Boston,  announcing  that  the 
sender  is  leaving  by  train  and  is  to  be  met  at  the  station,  or  any  kind 
of  utessage  whi<;h  will  be  in  reason  if  delivered  the  day  of  start!  ug,  would 
(all  into  one  of  several  regidaV  deliveries  at  the  oftlce  coiuieeted  by  tele* 
gra[di  in  the  other  city.  The  slower  service  would  answer  all  purjH^e^ 
for  nutnl)ers  of  people.  No  lulditional  expense  is  required  for  otlUvor 
clerk  hire.    One  expert  t«  ^t  oonhl  be  sc^leeted  when  the  postid 

olerko    are  iippointed.    ii    :i.  .-  was  sutllcient  telegraphic   bunines^ 
wholly  to  employ  one  man's  lime,  so  much  the  tietter.    A  clerk  could 
h^e  «^  ■  lor  this  particular  work  and  tl -  t^  would  \m^  that  much 

^Btton  .   ui  be  profitable.    Kepeati ng  r  of  no  oth<*r  r€*spon»i- 

I     bilttjr  in  this  limited  telegraph  bureau  than  that  for  ordlmiry  mail ;  no 
I    axpcusive  systom  of  copying  and  raeording;  by  using  postage-stamps 

^.^^^ z 
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for  x)aym6ut8,  no  cash  accounting  needed — the  low  e^enses  woold  Jns* 
tify  low  nite^  for  the  people's  benefit.  It  Is  believed  that  a  raie  of  1 
ceut  a  word  wonid  make  a  Belf-snstaining  service  and  in  a  >'  rie 

be  a  source  of  profit.    If  each  money  order  office  sent  but  t  ^s• 

sages  per  day  there  woald  be  27,(>00  messages,  wliich  would  be  a  good 
business,  Contiectin^jr  the  money-order  offices  by  wire,  jiayments  of 
money  could  be  telegraphed  by  private  code  to  various  points  fn^e,  or 
at  a  trifling-  cost,  aud  add  to  the  convenience  of  many  people. 

I  respectfiilly  ask  that  such  legislation  be  enacted  as  is  necessary  to 
empower  the  Postmaster-General  to  enter  into  contract  with  responsible 
parties  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years,  with  a  privilege  of  renewal, 
on  conditions  favorable  to  the  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  estab* 
lishiDg  a  Limited  Post  and  Telegraph  Service. 

OPERATIONS  OP  THE  CXVLL-SEEVICE  LAWS. 


The  departmental  six  hnmbred  and  four  employes  are  all  under  the 
civil-service  rules  except  the  heads  of  divisions,  and  the  watchmen, 
laborers,  and  cliarvFomen.  The  branch  of  the  service  to  which  civil- 
service  rules  were  last  applied  was  the  railway  mail  service.  Inas- 
much as  particular  interest  has  been  drawn  to  the  reorganization  of 
this  department,  I  feel  called  upon  to  refer  to  the  facts  in  detail.  The 
force  con^Bisted  on  March  4, 1885,  of  4,356  men,  who  had  entered  the 
service  under  a  system  of  examinations  and  probations  established  in 
1377  by  Postmaster-General  Key,  by  which  the  seiTice  attained  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency.  A  somewhat  simihir  system  as  to  examinations 
had  been  followed  voluutarily  for  a  number  of  years  previously. 

Changes  made  in  the  Railwatf  Moil  Service  durinfj  the  four  tf9ari  from  ifurvft  S^  ISSS,  U 

March  4,  lBb9. 


Year. 

Prob«Moo«r*t 
dropped. 

DwUlM. 

T0tebb7 

MarcliS.  Ifi'^fs  to  March  4,lSfi6.. *.. 

SOS 

m 
m 

453 
3-2© 

m4 

91 

m 

2» 

^s 

M«M3li  5  1^86.  to  M&reb  4  Hn'i -- 

MiiruhS.  1R»7.  to  Miirch  L  1*«88...... 

Mjirf  H  &,  IKKR,  V*  Marr^h  4.  IftRA ,    ,^,-,„    .. 

um 

TotaJfi .  ,. 

2,028 

1,»37 

707 

m 

ts 

Wliolo  ouinbor  on  roUt  M&rch  5. 18S5.. ,.,«.., 

Whole  iiHmb**ron  foil,  Mitxch  5,  IfeW).... ...,.^--^ _-...- -. >..-^-_ 

x^ 

AviTa?r«  clt-rka  on  the  roll  fur  t^Ach  year,... 

— «— 

-,..„^.. 

4W 

By  an  order  of  President  Cleveland,  dated  January  4, 1889,  the 
service  rules  for  the  railway  mail  service  were  approved,  to  take  tu,-  * 
upon  a  date  subsequent  to  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  ottice.  It  was 
iaipossible  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  make  proper  examiiui' 
tious  aud  prepare  list^  of  eligibles  by  the  date  fixed.  Upon  thoir  awn 
letter  of  request  to  the  President  the  time  was  postponed  to  May  1* 
|u  the  1st  of  May  arrived  there  were  yet  remaining  fifteen  Ststei 
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and  IVriitoriej^  in  wblcb  no  examioations  hail  tak«*n  place;  but  tbe 
President  decliiiiog  to  extend  the  time,  the  force  cauie  promptly  under 
ci%il- service  rules. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  no  other  branch  of  the  scrrJce  had  ro  many 
complaints  against  it  aa  the  railway  mail  service,  and  it  wa8  deemed 
best  to  remove  immediately  and  rapidly  inexperienced  men  of  rc»cent 
appointment,  and  uthers  whose  records  seemed  to  have  faUeu,  and  re* 
place  them  with  as  many  of  the  old  clerka  as  coald  be  i<>und,  who  had 
liad  longr  traioinjc:  in  the  service.  This  was  an  instance  where  the  placet 
souf^ht  the  men,  and  not  the  men  the  ofllces.  The  ymrn  of  actual  .serv- 
ice %vithin  the  railway  postal  cars  seemed  the  best  proof  of  fitness  for 
appointment. 

The  following  tables  are  also  instructive: 

The  Mltial  ditatt^f  In  (he  Railway  Mail  Service  from  March  4^  ld&9,  to  April  /J,  1669,  itk* 

vluMt'9, 

AppoJQtmt^tits  to  fill  Viicaneiea  created  by  reaii^njittf^fi*?,  i*xpiratiouof  pro- 

hatlotiM,  and  4lmith'^ .,.,. — <M 

Other  iifipoiiiimcnU: 

Old  clerks  rt^^lo^i>c) ••••••••.••••• • *.*..      cb? 

New  cliMk^  upttoiiitod  ...»«»•*.•*•*••*•.» .•• ....  *«.-•-      ^1 

— 1.4:^ 


Total 1,038 

OnloriHl  m<^n  in  th<^  fM^nrioo  Mareh  'u  l*^-*****************^***** —        36 

Coloroil  m^ii  in  th«%«orvice  May  1,  Ib^l.. •••••«•...«•.*. •...•••*,«.... 1^ 

The  total  number  of  railway  postal  clerks  in  the  service  on  the  *lth  of 

Exarch,  1889,  was  5,334.  The  re  instatcmentsand  appointments  of  new 
men  from  Mareh  i  to  July  30,  1889,  were  V032,  leaving  undLHtnrbed 
31402  of  those  i>rovionsly  appointed ;  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whoh^ 
BQmber  that  were  in  place  when  this  administration  cmme  in  power 
itUl  in  place.  This  is  so  difl'erent  from  the  current  statement  that  I  make 
record  of  the  facts  as  ti  matter  of  information  and  reference. 

The  civil  service  rules  became  applicable  to  the  inspector  division  on 
July  1, 1SK8,    The  work  to  be  done  by  the  post-office  inspectors  relates 
to  depredations  of  the  mail,  defalcations,  and  irregularities  in  the  offices* 
Their  duties  are  complex  and  variable 
tinlforin  rule.     It  is  a  personal  and  eon; 

of  men  of  tbe  utmost  quickness  and  discretion,  men  with  eyes  and  ears 

i!ert  and  nerves  that  arc  always  steady,  keen  to  track  a 

-  r  on  the  frontier  or  discover  the  misaintf  mail  on  the 

nuhvay  post-otlice  routes  or  at  the  postal  stations,  or  lost  in  the  street 

I      ^  »    xt'S.    It  is  imperatively  n*  for  the  Department  to  obtain 

si  order  of  talent  for  tli  .te  and  iodispensable  service* 

The  losses  ftx>m  the  mail  continue  to  be  too  larf^e;   the  postunistera 

ntinnel 
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The  postal  department  has  an  individuality  of  its  own.  The  ordiuary 
good  clerk  of  the  Govermnent  migUt  «mt  perlcotly  well  in  auy  other 
of  the  €i%il  places,  but  for  post-office  work  he  must  almost  learn  a  trade. 
There  ought  to  he  a  kiud  of  apprenticeship  witb  promotions  that  would 
produce  motion  tUroughoiit  the  ranks  from  lowest  to  highest  ptaoa 
The  postothce  ehtuld  be  a  school  for  the  railway  mail,  the  railway  mail 
for  the  Department,  the  Department  for  the  division  chiefs,  and  tU« 
highest  places  iu  the  service.  The  qualities  that  make  a  gooii  pmtal 
clerk  are  of  a  high  order — on  his  memory,  accuracy,  inte^ty,  hang  the 
engagements  of  the  buainess  and  the  social  world.  An  idle  nimate  ou 
the  railway  post-office  car  may  be  felt  across  a  coatiuent.  The  unready 
pouch,  carried  past  the  railroad  junction,  goes  to  the  next  station  to  be 
returned  to  await  the  lost  connection.    That  one  wasted  mi'  ^*^n 

means  a  mall  ten  hours  late  all  the  way  along  a  run  of  I J  \i. 

The  postal  service  Ib  do  plaee  for  indifferent,  or  sleepy,  or  sloggUi 
people. 

With  150,000  employes  rightly  selected,  who  feel  a  proper  prid^  is 
representing  the  Government  and  are  alive  every  day  to  improvement^ 
the  postal  service  would  soon  become  the  best  in  the  world.  U  miy 
be  gravely  questioned  whether  the  present  mode  of  selecting  inspectors 
will  furnish  the  peculiar  ability  which  the  Government  should  command 

SUPERANNUATED  EMPLOYES, 

In  the  Post-Office  Department  and  the  Sixth  4tt<iitoi-'s  Office,  iipoo 

the  prompt  and  intelligent  dispatch  of  business  in  wbieb  the  saooedillll 
administration  of  postal  affairs  so  much  depends,  there  are  iienrly  ifty 
employes  who  are  sixty-live  years  of  age  or  more.  Some  of  these  wmikf 
people  are  still  efficient,  but  a  considerable  number  have  be*'  :  'ca- 
pacitated through  the  inftrmities  of  age  from  discharging  tht  ly 
demanded  of  the  average  clerk  iu  the  same  grade.  These  have  beeo 
provided  with  more  or  less  easy  tasks,  and  are  permitted  to  contiua© 
iu  place.  Certain  others  are  almost  wholly  incapacitated  by  weight  ol 
years,  and  a  few  render  but  slight  service  because  of  continual  iUoeM. 
I  have  found  one  who  has  rendered  no  sexvie^  whatever  for  about  fottl 
years,  and  who  has  regularly  drawn  salary  during  the  whole  period. 
It  is  maintained  that  this  person  was  injured  while  on  duty  in  tli^ 
Department,  and  several  of  my  predecessors  have  declined  to  onlar 
removal. 

I  feel  deeply  that  it  would  be  a  gross  injustice  in  many  instauoea  to  dis- 
charge these  veterans  of  the  service,  who  have  spent  the  greats  part  of 
their  manhood  and  womanhood  in  the  Government  serviee,  who  are  wiUh 
out  other  means  of  support,  and  who  have  ur    '       "  i  tnnity  imit 

theqnalillcationsto  secure  remunerative  emplv  e.    Altte 

same  time  a  sense  of  responsibility  as  an  executive  officer  urges  ow  ndl 
to  refrain  from  saying  that  the  public  service  wonid  be  - '  ^  '  ^  lu^itJt 
better  plane  and  the  dei)artmeutal  business  would  be  I h  lyaad 
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intellig^ently  oondtioted  were  thme  elderly  clerks,  worn  out  in  tbe  banie«{^, 
replaced  by  t  and  more  act  s.    The  former  are  a  con^^tant 

dragaiulrht.  Muiincememi'.  iiK»rtn8»iiin>ly  that  tlu?  greater 

part  of  the  datie8  wtii<3b  8buuUl  be  assigned  to  tbem  niant  be  performed 
by  tbeir  more  youtliful  fellows.  This  in  niHriife^stly  unjust  to  the  huter 
as  well  a«  to  the  Department  as  a  wUole»  because  it  m  charged  with  a 
oertaiu  number  of  employee  each  of  whom  is  supposed  to  render  a  fall 
equivalent  for  the  compenBation  paid* 

The  practice  of  retaining  these  Buperanunated  clerks  through  mo- 
tives of  hvimanity  bocanwe  no  other  provision  is  made  for  them  baa 
g^rowti  to  be  a  serious  embarrassment.  1  admit  and  agree  to  the  objec* 
tions  urged  against  a  civil  xx^nsion  list,  but  I  respectfully  suggest  some 
action  be  taken  to  relieve  the  present  situation.  Authority  to  retire 
the  clerks  who  have  arrived  at  a  certain  age  upon  the  report  of  three 
Bureau  chiefs  and  allow  one  year's  pay  upon  such  retirement  will  alle- 
viate much  of  the  sutTering  which  would  otherwise  ensue,  will  not  in- 
volve a  permanent  charge  upon  the  country ,  and  will  be  of  great  econ- 
omy and  vast  advantage  to  the  departmental  service.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  necessity  for  some  provision  of  this  kind  will  become  greater 
with  the  advance  of  time* 

RESIGNATIONS  AKD  EKMOVALS, 

Some  statistics  of  appointments,*  resignations^  and  removals  ar6  inter- 
eating.  The  tlgures  with  reference  to  Presidential  offices  botwceD 
March  i,  1880,  and  July  li  1889,  ai>e  as  follows : 

Ufdwtim * #»•«  M 

B>r  rcvii^Atloua •—•»,».,,•••», ,,.,• »**,.<.^.  19i 

By  oxpiratlonn.... , ,.,. ••,.••...,. .,*. *•  lOS 

B>' ofTlr«*H  tM^rotiuii;:                     lal •...••.•.•».*•» •••••• ••.,«*«*.  1119 

By  romoTiils  for  v;i                    m ^. «.»••*•••*•*  •••••*  ••*..  t9S 

Total ••.«•••• G^ 

Of  tbes9  S5  were  removed  upon  inspectors'  and  other  official  reports; 

T'     *        *    «!  served  over  four  years,  22  others  had  an  average  service 

KT  years,  :vn<l  thn  reirruniui:  3l>  were  i^moved  tO  secure  a 

better  service. 

The  stiitistic^  luru  it     TVi?5tT7ii^tpr  rirneral, 

giving  the  totalis  0t4.:.p-."^<^  .,,.,.•,;..,  ..iv'  ,i>  iniUr^T.s; 


Ckm^pr$from  1- 

i  ifictttHve. 

, 

im. 

tmK 

On  r?«lini«U<»ii«  and  cominlMldDt  «zptr«a 

OnmBittt«l»«,..., • 

m 

m 

KM 

119 

tin 

ChlJtBlH  <>■  pM^BIMlWW *««..•••*»»«««« **i|^*»«« 4* 9^ 

m 

ToUU                                                      ..,*•^... 

•»W7 

AU7 

t^m 
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The  followlDg  lA  a  fitatemeDt^  taken  &oin  the  records  bj  tlie  appoic 
meat  clerk,  sbowlng  the  changes  made  iti  the  excepted  plaieaain 
Foat-Office  Department  from  July  1, 18S8,  to  March  4,  188S>,  and 
March  4, 1889,  ta  Jane  30, 1SS9.    The  namber  of  soldiers  incladal  are 
giTen : 

Chang^es  from  July  1.  l^^,  to  Marcb  I,  1980 

[  SoUIUni  appointed ..«.^ ^.... ..«......«• 

Soliliers  reftignedf  rerooved,  etc ,.....,., 

Of  Iff  bom  thl«6  were  promoted  to  higher  gndM. 

CbAOgos  from  March  4,  18311,  to  Jiiae  30, 1889 

8oIdiera  appointed •..**.. •..«,«,.*,..,,„.^.,.,.. 

Soldjors  resigned  and  removed * ,*„*„,.,...,... 

Of  the  forty-two  changes  from  July  1^  1888,  to  March  iyl880| 
were  for  resignations  and  seren  for  removals* 

Of  the  forty  eight  change*   ft^oni  March  4^  1S89,  to  June  30, 1SS!>^ 
twenty  were  for  reaignatioug  and  eighteen  were  for  removals. 

FOREIGN  HAILS. 


A  wide-spread  demand  exists  for  pmmpt,  regular,  efQcient  and  Bj 
mail  service  to  foreign  conn  tries,  especially  to  our  Central  Amerte 
Mexican,  and  South  American  neighbors^and  to  the  trans-Pacific  conn* 
tries.  It  seems  to  be  universally  conceded  that  the  policy  which  otl 
nations  have  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  steam  ships  engaged  in  foreij 
mail  service,  of  paying  them  liberally  for  such  service,  has  caosed  lii 
to  be  maintained  which  otherwise  could  not  have  existed.  The  BHtk 
post-office  in  the  year  18S8  expended  in  its  foreign  mail  service  $5^1^ 
003,  being  11,470,000  more  than  its  receipts  from  this  source.  France^ 
in  addition  to  the  bounty  which  it  providers  for  the  eonstroetaoii  oif 
steam  ships,  pays  as  compensation  to  the  ship-owner  at  the  rat©  of  80 
cents  per  mile  per  ton  for  each  thousand  miles  traveled.  Oemsany, 
Spain,  and  Italy  pursue  the  same  policy.  The  total  expenditure  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  foreign  steamships  for  mail  service  dnr- 
the  last  fiscal  year  was  8396,582.51;  while  the  amount  paid  to  Ameri* 
can  steamships  for  similar  service  was  $109,829.14. 

The  law  gives  to  the  Post-Oflice  Department  a  wide  discretioD  in  the 
matter  of  payment  to  railroads,  coastwise  steam-ships,  inland  steam- 
boats, and  to  every  species  of  mail  transportation  except  only  in  respect 
to  tlie  payment  to  be  made  to  American  steam-ships  engngedin  the  for- 
L^eigu  trade.  In  dealing  with  this  important  factor  the  Department  flodJ 
rltaelf  hampered  by  the  provisions  of  the  law  enacted  In  1858,  wbicb 
limited  payment  to  be  made  to  American  steam^ships  to  tlieaeaaii4 
inland  postage  actoally  earned.  The  maintenance  of  this  law  on  tie 
statute-book  is  probably  the  result  of  oversight.  At  that  time  the  rat»_ 
of  postage  was  somewhat  commensurate  with  the  extent  of  the  i 
j-endered,  and  the  average  rate  per  half  ounce  for  I*  '  ■  •'  "  coftntrid 
rred  to  was  about  25  cents.  Since  then  the  Unitt  ^  .tersdi 
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postal  treaties  witb  other  countries  by  whicb  tbia  rate  was  reduced  to  a 
mnxiinum  of  5  ceutj^^  which  is  one-flftb  of  the  former  rate,  and  ^^n 
conntrj  obligated  it8elf  by  such  treaties  to  cause  letters  to  beforvvanu  i 
at  thut  rate.    All  other  contracting  nations  make  compensation  to  steam 
ships  irreapectivo  of  this  5-ceut  rate. 

Tbe  law  referred  to  not  having  been  repealed  after  the  enuctuient  of 
the  [)osta1  treaties,  as  it  was  pmbably  intended,  compels  thisi  Depart- 
mcut  to  restrict  payment  to  sea  and  inland  postagCj  no  matter  how 
manifestly  inadequate  such  payment  may  be.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
thatourports  areopen  tothe  vesselsof  every  nation  engagedin  the  foreign 
trade  and  closed  only  to  foreign  ships  engaged  in  the  coastwise  business. 
No  restriction  in  payment  exists  upon  the  Statute-books  to  American 
ships  engaged  in  the  domestic  trade,  though  they  arc  protected  from 
foreign  competition.  The  restriction  referred  to  does  exist  as  against 
American  steamships  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  who  are  compelled 
to  encounter  tbe  opposition  of  foreign  steamships,  in  many  cases  liber- 
ally subsidized^  and  in  every  case  where  mail  carriage  Is  performed  at 
least  liberally  conM)ensat«d, 

There  is  only  a  single  instance  in  which  the  Department  is  free  to 
make  contracts  that  allbrd  just  compensation  for  mail  carrif\ge  from  do* 
mestic  to  foreign  ports,  and  that  is  the  ti^ansportntiou  between  Tampa, 
FJa.,  and  Havana,  There  is  no  reason  why  the  principle  which  gov- 
erns this  case  shouhi  not  be  extended  to  all  cases  in  which  American 
8team^ship8  are  engaged*  The  renult  of  this  restriction  is  that  few 
American  Rteam-shipsaro  engaged  iu  foreign  tra<le,  and  where  they  do 
exiatit  Is  because  of  Hl)eral  |»aynient  nuule  by  foreign  governn»cnts  to 
those  steam-ships  for  the  carriage  of  the  mail  to  the  United  States. 
This  Government^  on  the  other  hand,  pays  inadequately  for  the  out* 
wani  airriage.  Illustrative  of  this  is  the  line  from  Newport  News  to 
Brazil,  and  also  the  line  from  San  Francisco  to  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia. Neither  Une  could  probably  maintain  iteelf  except  for  the  pay- 
ment made  for  mails  to  the  United  State.*!,  tUj^  amount  paid  for  oat- 
ward  mails  beitrg  greatly  <llsproport!onate  to  that  paid  by  Brustil  in  the 
one  csise,  or  the  British  colonies  referred  to  iu  the  other. 

It  is  hardly  the  province  of  the  Post-Ofiice  Departmi»nt  to  descant 
u|>on  th*^  importance  of  encouraging  Amprican  steam  ships  to  ply  to 
foreign  ports,  or  to  lay  stress  upon  the  tremendous  increase  of  trade 
with  foreign  nations  that  follows  the  establishment  of  American  steam* 
^^      '         ■  '       lud  otherconntrios,  as  haRbeen  tli  n  the 

nni  to,  where  exports  from  this  •  have 

focrease<i  at  a  steaily  ratio  of  more  than  10  per  cent.  i>er  annum  since 
the  flrst  contnict  wjis  made  by  the  British  colonics  with  American 
steam-ship  lines,  but  it  is  pertinent  to  refer  U}  it^s  powerlesHuess  to  cau- 
tract  with  American  shifjs  for  the  purpose  of  securing  siiecdy,  regular, 
and  adeqtyitd  ftcrvicc  with  foreign  Gouutrios;  and  I  recommend  that  tbe 
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barrier  which  the  present  law  creates  be  removed,  and  that  tfae  PosS 
OfBcG  Department  bi!  autliorized  in  its  discretion  to  make  contracts 
with  Arnerican  registei\^d  «bipa  of  defined  t^annage  and  prescribeci  rate 
of  speed  for  a  period  of  years,  after  due  advertisement  shall  have  been 
had  and  opportunity  for  competition  afforded,  so  that  while  just  pay 
may  be  given  to  the  carrier  the  Government  may  be  able  to  oblaui 
service  in  all  directions  that  itmay4eem  important 

Should  it  be  thought  best  to  restrict  tiie  aggregate  expendi 
be  made  in  this  direction,  I  call  attention  to  the  lUct  that  the  recei 
from  the  trans* Atlantic  mail  j^rvice  in  excess  of  it»  expenditures  durii 
r  the  last  fiscal  year,  making  no  allowance  ibr  inland  carriage,  have 
l$639)6I7.38,  and  the  aggregate  dirtbursement  to  be  made  by  this  De] 
Iment  for  this  service,  should  it  be  deemed  advisable,  could  be  limitod 
ttt  least  to  the  profits  accruing  therefrom. 

In  extending  mail  facilitii^s  to  conntries  to  which  they  do  not  now 
Lexist,  some  basi^  of  compen^tion  other  than  that  of  the  volume  of  mail 
^earried  must  manifestly  be  had*  It  has  been  suggested  that  ihe  rata 
of  postage  to  foreign  countries  should  be  reduced,  but  as  these  rale§ 
include^  without  further  compensation,  the  performance  of  the  attexidant 
inland  service,  the  present  rate  is  quite  low  enough  and  should  be 
tained  at  least  until  such  time  as  adequate  facilities  In  the  foreign 
ice  have  been  fully  provided. 

The  establishment  on  ocean  steam-ships  of  a  system  similar  to 
in  the  railway  post-office  cars,  in  order  to  prepare  the  foreign  maib  for 
instant  dispatch  on  arrival  at  port,  has  had  much  attention,  and  tbe 
Department  is  now  in  correspondence  with  the  postal  authoritiei^  of  tlie 
Gk»rman  Empire  and  one  of  the  principal  transportation  companies  look- 
r  ing  to  this  end.  The  sabject  will  require  conference  with  eaeb  af  ite 
f  foreign  nations  before  any  change  in  the  present  system  can  be  iunitgtt- 
rated.  The  adoption  of  a  Marine  Post-Office  system  would  be  a  gr^dat 
advantage  to  the  business  world,  and  on  days  when  vesaels  arrtvo  aftiA 
1  o'clock  in  tJie  afternoon  it  would  often  make  a  diU'ereuoe  of  ooe  da^ 
interest  on  remittances  that  under  the  present  system  can  not  alwayi 
be  delivered  the  same  day.  A  Clearing-House  centrally  located  naar 
the  steam-ship  docks  for  the  handling  of  foreign  mails  only^  to  trans- 
fer the  outgoing  mails  direct  from  railroad  stations  to  steam-ships  with- 
out passing  througb  the  Kew  York  City  post-office,  and  to  di»patdi 
instantly  the  properly  separated  arriving  mails  to  the  raUroad  atationit 
L  excepting  the  Kew  York  City  mail,  will  allow  the  outgoing  mails  in 
F  each  city  to  remain  open  later  and  speed  the  delivery  of  all  innomii^ 
mails*  The  experiment  that  has  been  made  at  the  Boston  office  in  dH 
patching  the  foreign  mails  direct  to  the  ships,  in  :  l  throagh  til 
New  York  oflice,  has  clearly  demonstrated  the  pra^  iity  of  keWMM 

foreign  mails  open  longer  in  the  interior  cities.  ^^M 
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fttly  ill  the  present  administratioD  thti  subject  of  Sunday  ninil  service 
iras  brought  forcibly  to  tlio  sitteution  of  the  Department  tbrotigb  nu- 
merous letters  ami  memorials  from  iudivnduals  and  assoeiutions.  Oa_ 
the  18th  of  May  last  a  circuhvr  letter  was  addressed  to  the  postmaster 
at  one  hundred  of  the  largest  post-offices  in  tlie  United  Stat<^  Tt 
folio  wing  is  a  eopy; 

Sia ;  With  the  rlew  of  Mceriainitij;  the  rolative  tnipoHuuci^  of  the  receipt 
dls{i«atoh  of  malls  nt  post^offlcea  and  the  delivery  tberc)&oin  to  the  ptihlio  on  Bundafi 
AS  oompaivd  with  the  #iame  on  the  other  da^^s  of  tbo  week,  and  in  ordisr  to  n^dttcv  tho 
work  on  that  day  if  it  nboiiJd  bo  foaud  practicablo  and  proper,  1  will  tbank  yoa 
carefully  to  oollcct  information  on  the  following  pointJi  m  applied  to  Jjandayn  in  tbo 
oomliiiltiicutth  of  June,  and  make  report  tbervou  in  dotail  to  mo,  to  wit: 

(1)  The  omoant  of  poatage-stamps,  puHtal-cardii^  uowspapor  wrapiwrs,  etc.,  aoId*t 
yoar  ofHoe  on  vach  fiuudrty  io  Jnnc* 

(3)  The  number  of  callorn  at  your  jM»«itr-olBc*  on  «i*oh  Sunday  tn  June, 
(I!)   rhiTT  nnmbor  of  niaila  dispatcbod  and  rcoeivod  oo  each  Sunday  U  Jnoo  uid  th 

Apprositualo  cxt«'ut  of  Hueb  tnaiK 

(4)  Tbo  uumbi^r  of  It^ttur-oarrier  colketiooai  tb«  tpproxlinate  extisnt  of  the  mail 
matter  coUvctod^aDd  tUu  hours  at  wbicb  tbo  B«T«tral  eolloctlonii  wero  ma^le. 

(5)  The  nnmbor  of  cmjiloy^d  on  duty  tsack  Sunday  and  tho  bourts  of  s^rviooofeaelt* 

I  »ibal1  alao  tvttoem  it  a  favor  If  you  will  Nnbmtt  to  ine,  with  thciio  replies,  any  8iif«j 
gofttiouM  %vhich  may  occur  to  you,  after  careful  thougbtr  aa  to  tbo  moons  and  thei 
of  reducing  Sunday  work  in  pa«t<offlc«s. 

The  replies  to  the  querios  were  reodTed  m  due  time,  aocompauied  in 
loany  instances  by  suggestions,  and  they  were  tabulated  so  that  results 
might  be  8een  more  readily.  They  show  that  as  a  j  '  '  V  i  f- 
age  stamps  and  st^uuped  paper  on  Sunday  are  eon  ,  j. 

eant,  and  that  the  callers  for  mail  matter  on  that  day  mainprise  but  a 
very  small  proportion  of  tlte  patrons  of  the  postoflice*.  The  letter-car^j 
rier  service  in  cities  is  ooiitined  substantially  to  the  collection  of  matt 
so  that  it  may  make  tbeearliest  disi>atcb,  and  to  a  brief  accommodi^tion 
of  the  residents  of  the  various  routes  by  the  carriers  >t  the  post  otlQceSij 

The  general  tiMior  of  the  suggestions  as  to  the  means  and  the  mod€ 
of  rintncing  Sunday  work  in  the  postollices  set^rus  to  b*^  that  so  longi 
there  is  maintuiued  a  railroad  servic*^  on  that  day  for  the  carriage 
mails  there  must  be  either  a  corresponding  local  service  for  the  hand- 
ling and  treatment  of  the  matter  so  carried  or  quite  a  general  delay  of 
BQch  matter,  ret^ulting  in  considerable  accumubttions  for  the  ilrst  busl- 
aeaa  day  of  the  week,  and  in  the  consequent  derangement  of  the  buai- 
lu-HH^  both  of  thr  1  res  and  their  patrons. 

This  Hubject  sli  ituie  to  receive  my  thoughtful  oonsidej-atioii^ 

and  I  shAll  make  use  of  all  proper  means  lending  toward  the  minimiii' 
lug  of  post  ot!ice  work  upon  Sunday,  because  1  bell'         "    rtheOoveniiJ 
tueot  should,  as  far  as  possible,  make  no  reiiuireji!  nch  will  pr 

hibit  its  employc^^s  flrom  the  enjoyment  of  a  day  of  rt*^t, 

I  have  inquired  somewhat  Jis  to  the   way  in  which  H  iai/] 

dealt  Willi  iu  other  comurios,  aud  have  been  much  n  .  ih€ 
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Xhe  number  of  aocoiuite  opened  in  18S8  was  887,460  and  618^2$>4  were  oloMsd. 
oom>BpoTidinff  uunibers  for  18^  weroj  respectively,  794,592  and  574,25^    The  total 
iiamlier  of  nccouiits  upen  at  the  end  of  tlie  >'efir  wwa  4,220,1^^7,  distiibtited  as  Ibrllows: 


EoiilnrnX  and  Wftlf» 
BcotJund  ...,.,„.,. 
Irtload 


Kunbor. 


3,000,334 
172,305 


Proportion 

to 
popolAtion. 


Ito   7 

lto27 
tto28 


to  c 

dttfM-': 


U     If    I 
f      8  II 

10  a  « 


The  total  tmmber  of  poat-officea  open  for  the  transaction  of  savings  bank  biuiiKtt 

on  the  nut  December,  lasy,  wag  9,022,  or  302  more  than  in  1887,  of  whiob  2S4  weis 
opened  in  England  and  Wales,  28  in  Scotland,  and  20  in  Ireland* 

The  fact  that  over  four  millions  of  persons  (4,220,927)  in  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  alone  take  adyautage  of  this  means  of  secaritj  am! 
saving  is  certainly  significant.  Not  less  so  is  the  snm  of  nearly  thrw 
hundred  million  ol  dollars  ($292,781,070)  to  the  credit  of  the  deposttow 
on  January  1,  18S9.  But  the  amount  of  self- reliance,  thrift,  and  good 
citizenship  encouraged  by  this  feature  of  the  Giiv*»rniru'nt  i»  hthvmd 
any  calculation. 

To  connect  more  intimately  countless  numbers  ol  citizens 
country  is  a  patriotic  service.  It  would  tend  to  %veaken  incii  > 
turbanees;  it  would  aid  in  breaking  down  sectional  feelings.  Tbe*  State 
and  private  savings  banks  in  many  of  the  States  where  small  depo«il9 
can  be  made  are  comparatively  few  in  number.  In  some  parts^  of  the 
country  there  are  no  such  opportunities  odered*  The  chimney  oanMf 
the  trunk,  the  closet,  and  the  old  stocking  hide  another  surplag,  ool 
unlike  that  heaped  up  in  the  Treasury ;  and  practically  it  is  m  much 
withdrawn  from  circulation.  To  offer  needed  security  to  these  inillioai 
striving  to  be  provident,  to  encourage  other  millions  now  thoughtie^J 
improvident,  and  bind  closer  to  the  nation  all  those  who  are  lM.meilt^ 
men,  women,  and  children  alike,  is  worthy'  of  the  loftiest  state^manshii^ 

The  grave  question  at  the  threshold  is  what  to  do  with  the  n  mj^.^v 
deposited;  how  to  put  it  into  circulation  and  make  it  earn  an  in: 
The  claim  sometimes  made  that  for  the  Government  to  t;iko  ci|*  1^14 
business  would  be  an  interference  with  the  banks  and  savings  fojoda 
will  not  hold  good,    I  maintain  that  the  habits  of  saving  engendenni 
wonld  be  widely  felt  and  increase  the  savings  of  all  who  are  afi 
dei>ositors.    Besides^  but  few  of  the  existing  institutions  can  alT^ 
bestow  their  labor  on  receiving  sums  as  small  as  those  whidi  the  pa»tAl 
savings  bank  would  invite.    Fixing  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  deposit* 
Et  $160  from  any  one  person  in  one  year  would  tend  to  turn  awii|yj 
the  post-office  banks  to  other  banks  and  savings  fttnds  the  . 
deposits  as  soon  as  suffioienUy  large  to  be  desirable  to  n^-*- 
tutions. 
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set  of  division  superiotendents  than  the  railway  mnik,  and  the  b)gh« 
water  mark  for  this  service  has  beeu  raised  very  high. 

The  new  trHUScontiiiental  mail  made  its  first  trip  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  starting  from  both  termini  ou  the  ITtb  of  November.  It  ran 
through  on  time  by  ;*  specially  arranged  schedule,  which  reduced  the  time 
westward  from  one  bundled  and  twenty-eight  hours  and  fifteen  minutes 
to  one  hundreilund  eight  hoiirn  and  forty-five  minutes,  8o  that  deliveries 
will  be  maile  in  San  Francisco  a  full  day  In  advance  of  Cbe  present 
time,  Ea*itward,  the  former  time  was  one  hundred  and  forty-one  hours  j 
this  has  been  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  one  hours;  and  by 
this  change  also  a  full  day  is  substantially  gained  to  the  business  man 
of  New  York;  and  it  may  be  suggested  also  that  this  quickening  of 
the  trans  continental  service  means  corresponding  benefits  to  all  inter- 
mediate regions. 

Figures  do  not  adequately  convey  an  idea  of  the  extensive  opera- 
tions of  the  Railway  Mail  Service.  At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
mail  service  had  been  authorized  upon  150,381,50  miles  of  raili-oail, 
upon  133^110,43  of  which  postal  clerks  were  employed.  There  are  forty- 
five  inland  steam-boat  lines,  aggregating  5,543.78  miles,  on  which  ]»OKtal 
clerks  rendered  service*  The  total  number  of  clerks  ou  railroail  lines 
was  4,947,  U!id  on  steam-boat  routes  51;  a  grand  lotnl  of  4,l)i)6  men, 
who  traveled  124,021,032  miles  on  railroads  and  1,840,703  miles  on  steam* 
boats  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  They  distributed  7,020,837,- 
130  pieces  of  onlinary  mail,  and  handled  1«>,000,0(K)  registered  pouehea 
and  over  1,U»0,000  through  registered  pouches  and  inner  registered 
SiVcks.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  pieces  of  orttinary  mail  matter 
distributed  over  the  preceding  year  wa»  l,l02,l4G,2r)5,  The  number  of 
poHtal  clerks  on  railroa^ls  increased  by  300  and  the  number  of  miles 
in  distance  by  0,002,  In  the  annual  mites  of  service  performed  there 
was  an  increase  of  82,054,  or  nearly  5  per  centum. 

MONEY-ORDER  TRAKSACTIOZfS  WWn  FOREIGN  COirNTRIE& 

An  examination  of  the  table  giving  the  number  and  amount  of  the 

money -order  transactions  with  foreign  countries  shows  that  the  aggre^ 

^  amount  of  raoneyorders  issued  in  the  United  States  for  payment 

!  jiropean  countries  largely  exceeds  the  aggregate  amount  of  money 
orders  issued  in  those  eonntrles  for  payment  here.  For  example,  the 
whole  amount  of  monej^-onlers  issued  in  this  country  for  pa^vment  in 
the  IJnittHl  Kingdt>ni  was  $r*,117,lGlK05,  and  the  amount  issueil  there  for 
pa;vnient  in  the  United  States  was  only  (Sl30,OG5.8(f.  The  amount  issaed 
in  this  country  for  payment  in  Italy  was  $920,155.50,  and  the  -  - 1 
sent  here  from  the  latter  country  by  money -orders  was  $.V 
,The  amonnt  reuiitted  to  Sweden  by  mooey*orders  was  871*J,0U5.OT, 
ami  the  amonnt  received  ft'om  Sweden  was  $74,421,11.  This  great  ei- 
iseitH  in  the  amount  of  money  •ord«*rs  issued  in  the  United  States  for  pay- 
tnentiu  the  above  mentioned  couutneii  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 


mt^^^m^^^ 
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Thonnmberof  aocoaDtsopenod  in  1888  w*8  887,460  and  618^2U4  wei^olfiwd. 
corrtispondinj:  mniibcra  for  1887  wore,  reapeotivoly,  794,.'>92  aod  r>74»252.  TU* 
number  of  aocouuta  open  at  the  end  of  tlie  year  wa«  4,^0,927,  distriUated  ms 


HhslAtid  and  Wftloi 

SooUiint)  

Ir^lanil 


Nitmber. 


14a,  2$S 
173*305 


Proportion 
to 


Ito  7 
lti>27 
ItoSS 


The  total  unmber  of  post-offices  open  for  the  transaotion  of  savings  bajik 
on  the  31ft t  December,  lS8d,  waa  9,022,  or  302  more  than  in  13(57,  of  wliich  2M 
opened  in  England  and  Wales,  *28  in  Scotland,  and  *20  in  Ireland. 

The  fact  that  over  four  miUians  of  persons  (4^220,927)  in  the  kini 
of  Great  Britain  aloDe  take  advantage  of  this  means  of  security  an^ 
saving  is  certainly  significant,  Kot  less  so  is  the  sum  of  nearly  three 
hurulred  million  ol  dollars  ($392,781,070)  to  the  credit  of  the  depomtaw 
on  January  1,  18S9.  But  the  amonnt  of  self-reliance,  thrifty  and  pood 
citii&enship  encouraged  by  this  feature  of  the  Government  is  beyond 
any  calculation. 

To  connect  more  intimately  countless  numbers  of  citizens  with  this 
counti-y  is  a  patriotic  service.  It  would  tend  to  weaken  incipient  *lis* 
turbancesj  it  would  aid  in  breaking;  down  sectional  feelings.  The  State 
and  private  savings  banks  in  many  of  the  States  where  smalt  deports 
can  be  made  are  comparatively  few^  in  number.  In  some  parish  of  thie 
country  there  are  no  such  opportunities  ofitared.  The  chimaey  ooroer^ 
the  trunk,  the  closet^  and  tJie  old  stocking  hide  another  surplfi^  uol 
unlike  that  heaped  up  in  the  Treasury;  and  praetically  it  is  us  rtwcfe 
withdrawn  from  circulation.  To  of^er  needed  security  to  these  tii 
striving  to  be  provident,  to  encourage  other  millions  now  thoughtj'VMj 
improvident,  and  bind  closer  to  the  nation  all  those  who  ure  benefitcdi 
men,  women « and  children  alike,  is  worthy  of  the  loftiest  6tate«iiiaiisiii|^ 

The  grave  question  at  the  threshold  is  what  to  do  with  the  money 
deposited ;  how  to  put  it  into  circulation  and  make  it  earn  an  intereat. 
The  claim  sometimee  made  that  for  the  Government  to  take  Qp  ikk 
business  would  be  an  interference  with  the  banks  and  savinga  funds 
will  not  hold  good.  I  maintain  that  the  habits  of  saving  eug^nd^Rd 
w(mld  be  widely  felt  antl  increase  the  savings  of  all  who  are  n 
depositors.  Bmdes,  but  few  of  the  existing  institutions  can  afii. 
bestow  their  labor  on  receiving  sums  as  small  as  those  which  Uie  po^ui 
savings  bank  would  invite*  Fixing  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  depoiiBi 
at  $150  from  any  one  person  in  one  year  would  tend  to  turn  awsf  1 
the  post-ofilce  banks  to  other  banks  and  savings  funds  the  i 
deposits  as  soon  as  sufSoiently  large  to  be  desirable  to  tlnari 
tutions. 
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Money-orders  may  be  regarded  as  takiag  the  pUice  in  the  mail*  of 
piiper  money,  which,  iu  the  absence  of  the  money -order  system,  wonld 
generally  be  transmitted  in  ordiuarj^  letters  by  iH.»mitter8  of  smaU  »ums, 
of  whom  H  large  proportion  are  nnaccnstoraed  to  the  nse  of  bank  dral^, 
which  are,  moreover,  not  readily  procurable  irt  many  localities.  The  nse 
of  money-orders  not  only  affonls  to  the  seuderK  security  from  lo8«,  but 
tends  to  exclude  money  from  ordinary  letters,  in  which  the  presenee  of 
money  is  always^  iu  some  degree,  a  sonrce  of  temptation  to  {lersons 
li  ''  !  the  mails,  and  not  infrequently  brings  about  the  rifling  of  the 
r  id  the  destruction  of  many  letters  in  the  senrch  for  cx>utentii  of 

value*  8ome  European  postal  administratiouH  prohibit  the  inoloaare 
of  money  or  of  articles  of  jewelry  in  an  ordinary  letter;  if  discovered 
therein,  the  letter  is  charged  on  delivery  with  a  heavy  fet*  In  ailditlon 
to  the  ordinary  post^ige. 

In  the  interest  of  the  public  as  well  aa  the  postal  service,  the  employ- 
ment of  money-onlers  for  the  remittam^e  of  small  sums  of  money  by  mail 
should  be  extended  as  widely  as  possible.  In  furtherance  of  that  ob- 
ject it  would  seem  expedient  for  the  Department  tx)  supply  postmasters 
at  the  smaller  money-ortler  offices  with  ciwmlars  for  distribution,  In  such 
manner  as  they  might  deem  best,  settitrg  forth  hrielly  the  convenienoe 
and  utility  of  the  money-order  system,  of  which  muuy  persons  iiave  no 
practical  knowledge. 

THE  FRBK  DELIVER Y  SYSTEM. 

There  are  at  present  446  ofiloes  that  aooommodate  the  people  with 
the  mails  at  their  doors*  This  is  only  about  oue*sixth  of  the  number 
of  i^residential  oflices ;  the  other  2,21G  oblige  their  patrons  to  call  at 
the  oflices  for  the  mail.  Under  existing  law  the  extension  of  the  fVee 
delivery  is  limited  to  cities  of  a  population  of  10,0(m  persons,  or  a  gixjss 
revenue  of  tlo,<HK)  annually.  While  this  law  stands  the  extension  of 
the  best  form  of  postal  regulations  must  be  very  stow.  It  as  recom- 
mendetl  that  all  phuses  of  a  population  of  not  less  than  5,0(Kf|  or  where 
tiift  postoftice  has  shown  a  gross  revenue  of  ^7,000  for  tJtw  previous 
llsoal  year^  shall  havt^  the  benelit  of  the  free  delivery  sy*it<*m.  This  will 
extend  the  service  to  all  the  se«xmd-elass  offices,  and  to  some  of  the 
ikird  class,  but  in  onler  to  do  Ihis  it  will  be  necessary  to  ameud  the  law 
to  give  the  proper  authority  to  the  i'ost-Onice  Department* 

BUIU>tNaS  LEASED    »^'i'    »'<T  OFFICES, 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1889,  the  i  unt  held  leases  on  hrnhl  i     ^ 

occupied  by  post  oHlces  and  mu1>  >  to  the  number  of  three  Im  f 

dred  and  eighty  seven,  at  an  aggregate  rental  of  4340,53rK5O,  and  an 
averagi^  rental  to  each  oflice  of  ^Ho^Ml^  and  to  each  substation  or 
braueU  postotllce  of  $1,158.      Of  these  leases  Hve  of  them  only  aro  ex- 


m 
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'  ttft  oOow  of  the  third  class^    At  the  date  named  above  one  ba| 
oQ'-six  poet-ofBcea  occupied  huikliugs  or  parta  of  batldini 
,  oy  uie  l7Bited  States,  and  between  twenty-four  and  twenty-fli 

fires  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes  oc^capied  prejni 
[by  prirate  parties,  all  witbont  leases  except  the  onmbcr  stated 


tmle, 


Xbihiv  aolhonzes  the  payment  of  rent  at  offices  of  the  third  claas 
loeeediug  $100  to  any  one  oificei  and  limits  the  term  of  lease  at 
to  one  year^  although  a  term  not  exceeding  tre  years 
at  ofliees  of  the  first  and  second  classes*  I  fail  to  see  aq 
1  fat  this  distinction,  and  I  recommend  that  in  this  respect  thir 
\  offices  be  put  on  the  same  footing  of  those  of  the  higher  grad« 
!  of  the  advantages  of  leasing  for  a  term  of  years  is  the  facility  thij 
led  of  obtaining  cheap  rental.  The  owner  of  a  building  would,  ai~ 
be  williDg  to  let  his  premises  at  a  lower  price  for  fire  years  tbaa 
for  one  year.  There  is,  therefore,  economy  in  reasonably  long  leaaet, 
ad  there  is  no  risk  to  the  Department  in  making  the  term  uniform  ot 
Ive  years,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  one  covenant  of  the  lease  ia  use  ] 
vokes  it  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Postmaster-Geueral  whenever  the  rti 
laes  of  the  oflice  bring  it  below  the  class  at  which  rent  may  In 
FUie  Depatment,  and  the  further  fact  that  any  lease  may  by  its 
terminated  on  a  notice  of  ninety  days.  The  advantages  in  all  sach  < 
^are  on  the  side  of  the  Department* 

I  recommend,  also,  that  in  order  to  secure  buildings  especially  adapt 
to  the  use  •f  post-offices,  the  Postmaster-Geueral  should  be  allows 
some  discretion  as  to  the  length  of  the  lease  terra.    It  is  believed  tlj 
in  many  instances  imw  buildings  would  be  erected  by  the  owners, 
plans  suggested  by  the  Department,  and  at  no  greater  cost  than  and 
the  existing  provisions  of  law,  if  a  lease  often  years  were  penniUe 
and  I  suggest  that  such  changes  in  the  law  should  be  made  as  will 
mit  of  the  exercise  of  this  discretion  in  certain  cases. 

I  renew  the  recommendation  of  Postmaster-General  Vilas  in  his 
nual  report  of  1S8T,  for  the  construction  of  buildings  by  the  Qener 
Govenunent  for  the  exclusive  use  of  post-offices  at  towns  and  cities  < 
taining  a  certain  population,  or  where  the  gross  revenues  of  the  oil 
reach  a  certain  sum  j  and  I  suggest  that  such  buildings  might  be  ei 
at  the  free-delivery  offices.  At  such  places  tlie  rent  now  paid 
exceeds  the  average  cost  for  rental  named  above.  But  if  it  did  nti 
exceed  the  sum  of  $856.43  (the  average  cost  per  oflice)  there  wonld  be 
economy  for  the  Government  by  ownership  of  said  buildioga,  for  I  am 
well  convinced  that  they  could  be  constructed  and  fully  equjppe<l  at  a^ 
average  cost  that  would  bring  the  annual  interest  thereoii  at  Got€ 
meut  rates  greatly  below  $800  ejich. 
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One  cent  posta^o  m  an  easy  possibilfty  of  the  near  fntare.  It  mast 
come  aa  a  matter  of  coarse.  If  introduced  to-morrow  the  cutting  in 
half  of  postage  would  reduce  the  revenue  on  letter  postage  by  probably 
tl5,00(»,(>0(*.  We  are  not  ready  for  this  while  the  preftent  deficiency 
cxi«t8.  When  the  blessing  of  penny  postage  cornea  it  should  not  re- 
qnire  a  tax  in  some  other  form  to  make  iq*  its  cost.  Moreover,  it  would 
seem  to  bo  wiser  first  to  improve  the  facilitied  rather  than  to  redncethe 
postage  while  the  service  still  remains  conftpicnonsly  im[»erfect.  Many 
remote  places  have  bnt  one  mail  a  week*  Others  are  only  one  half  m 
fortunate.  Sparsely  settled  portions  of  the  country  have  very  Limited 
accommodations  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  transportation* 

Four  new  States  have  just  been  admitted  to  the  Union,  which  will 
chifm  and  urge  rights  for  generous  mail  fiicilities  in  the  interest  of  mpld 
emigration.  Numerous  retbrms  thronghout  the  mail  service  are  ear* 
neatly  demanded.  The  whole  system  needs  tightening  up  and  vitalissfog. 
We  must  needs  work  in  that  direction  for  a  year  or  two  and  try  to  reach 
something  near  a  self-sustaiiiirig  basis.  Do  first  the  things  most  needed, 
and  do  them  well.  Accelerating  and  extending  facilities  in  all  diroc* 
tions  would  increase  the  revenue  and  rapidly  bring  us  on  towards  penny 
postage*  Everything  can  not  be  done  in  any  one  yean  The  new  pos* 
tal-card  of  large  size,  very  soon  to  be  issued ^  is  almost  large  enough  to 
be  called  a  letter  postal  card.  It  is  as  near  i>euny  postage  as  we  can  get 
at  nre.st'nt. 

POSTAL  SAYINQSBANXS, 

If  the  letters  and  arguments  presented  at  the  Detmrtment  and  arti- 
cles Sn  the  newspapers  are  an  evidence  of  interest  in  tins  subject  there 
is  a  steadily  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Government  offering 
throngh  the  post  offices  a  depository  for  savings.  Foreign  countries 
hav©  for  many  years  past  extended  these  conveniences  for  the  people 
and  ftood  resalts  aix*  reported  without  excei>tion. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  of  Great  Britain  for  1889  says: 

Tbr>  g^rowtk  of  baffinoAii  Jn  tho  navingfi-baiik  htith  licftn  <<\<  riti{; 

ilMy«Ar]^^.    •    •    •    Tho  ilopojiiU  In  thw  yoAr  iinmbercul  t^f  ta 

|9&,261,130,  Afl  Agftinit  (V^UC,327  and  |Hf,67U,(H>0,  tho  niiml»cr  ami  »tiu»uut  tot  the  yt$ar 
tSSff,  Tho  withdrawAU  wort)  i;»«i:i:J,HO!i  in  miTObori  amouiitiux  hi  aU  Ui  $79,013,076, 
^4»wiDg  an  Inon^aAo  of  i:f7«5M  in  number  atiil  nf  |a|6I2,*iH0  in  aniuant  over  tho 
aitmb«f  anil  amonnt  for  1H?7.  An  a  not  r<M»itH  of  tb«««»  trani»fc€tluti»,  a  total  «um  of 
tlOSI»7Ht,lP70,  litduclin;;  hittire«t,  reniaintHl  to  tb«  credit  of  i1<^)Mmnun»  on  Ihi*  3Ul  Deotim-* 
b^,  trtHiS,  belnir  an  Incnni^o  of  i^i/jrit&15  for  tbo  y<.'iir  »»  €ottn>arfHl  with  an  incmaas 
of  |ir^49a,n3<»  in  18H7;  The  amount  of  iutor«iit  crvdit«4  to  dvpo^itoni  wan  ^,G64|ldO| 
or$443,«2U  mottf  ilian  in  1887, 

Tba  gr»at€kftt  number  of  ddposltii  on  one  day  wan  60^936^  antonntln^  to  tDD7,44ri,  luid 

maida aa  tba 31iit  December.    The  ifrcatont  numbor  of  withdrawnln ttm 

S0y34iES|  amoQnUng  to  |4tG,9^''i,  mad©  on  tho  I  nth  December.    The  nvvi  t  vf 

•iioli  dopotlt  wm  £*i  l(i«,  l\d.,  aji  convparnd  with  £^7§,  IQd,  In  tH-7.  '  '  '  Tha 
^ftoioaiit  of  each  wHhdrawal  wai  £^1,  sa  oomparod  with  £'*  lln,  7d.  in  tt^7. 
Ab80 5S 
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Tlie  nnmber  of  aoc^imU  opened  in  1888  wm  687,460  ftnd  61H,294  were  isloMd.    Th« 

oonvsponding  nurubvra  for  1SS7  were,  respectively,  TO4^592  iind  574»2ad.     Th«  tciUl 
Dumber  of  nceonnts  opfm  at  the  ead  of  the  yenr  waa  4,220, 927,  distdbntod  as  foUowi: 


li'ixmber. 


Proportfoo 

populfttlan. 


depcMilnr, 


B&iiU&d  and  Wale* 
ScsoUfuid 


3^900,394 
148,388 

172,305 


lto27 
ItoSS 


U  IT  I 
9  U 
IS    « 


s 

18 


The  total  namber  of  post-offices  open  for  the  transactiOD  of  tavinge  bauk  bnaizuw 
on  the  lUat  December,  I8Sd,  was  9,022^  or  302  more  than  in  18.S7*  of  wMoli  251  iwtt 
opened  in  England  and  Wales,  28  in  Scotland,  and  20  In  Ireland* 

The  fact  that  over  four  millions  of  persons  (4,220,927)  in  the  kiDgdom 
of  Great  Britain  alone  take  advantage  of  this  means  of  secarity  and 
saving  is  certainly  significant  ISTot  less  so  is  the  sum  of  ner^*-  *'  re« 
handred  million  ol  dollars  ($292,781,070)  to  the  credit  of  the  »  ra 

on  January  1,  1SS0.  But  the  amount  of  self-reliance,  thrift,  aad  good 
citiiseDShip  encouraged  by  this  feature  of  the  Government  is  beyond 
any  calculation. 

To  connect  more  intimately  countless  numbers  of  citizens  with  tfaia 
country  is  a  patriotic  service.  It  woaUl  tend  to  weaken  incipient  di«* 
turbances ;  it  would  aid  in  breaking  down  sectional  feelings.  The  Stata 
and  privat-e  savings  banks  in  many  of  the  States  where  small  depoisili 
can  be  made  are  comj>aratively  few  in  number.  In  some  parU  of  the 
country  thei'c  are  no  such  opportunities  ofiered.  The  chiiuney  ciim^i-t 
the  trunk,  the  closet,  and  the  old  stocking  hide  another  surplasi  noi 
unlike  that  heaped  up  in  the  Treasury ;  and  practically  it  is  as  Dmck 
withdrawn  fi^om  circulation.  To  offer  needed  security  to  tliese  laiUioiis 
striving  to  be  provident,  to  encourage  otheT  millions  now  thougbtle^y 
improvident,  and  bind  closer  to  the  nation  all  those  who  are  bt»oefiled| 
men,  women,  and  children  alike,  is  worthy  of  the  loftiest  stiites^iiaoslup^ 

The  grave  question  at  the  threshold  is  what  to  do  with  the  mooey 
deposited ;  how  to  put  it  into  circulation  and  make  it  earn  an  itiCenri^U 
The  claim  sometimes  made  that  for  the  Government  to  take  up  UUt 
business  would  be  an  interference  with  the  banks  and  savings  foodl 
will  not  hold  good.  I  maintain  that  the  habits  of  saving  engendered 
would  be  widely  felt  and  increase  tbe  savings  of  all  who  MB  alre^dT 
depositors.  Besides,  bat  few  of  the  existing  institutions  can  afford  to 
bestow  their  labor  on  receiving  sums  as  small  as  those  which  tbe  |HKtial 
savings  bank  would  invite.  Fixing  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  depcMits 
at  $150  from  any  one  person  in  one  year  would  tend  to  turn  away  fnwn 
the  poet-offioe  banks  to  other  banks  and  savings  fhnda  the  aggregaUd 
deposits  as  soon  as  sufficiently  large  to  be  desirable  to  ttuimcial  tniitl^ 
tutions. 
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I  suggest  early  consideration  of  tbe  qn<»stion  of  estabHshitig  postal 
savings  banks  at  10,0(K)  of  the  fourth-class  offices  in  towns  when^  such 
facilities  are  most  needed,  leaving  the  extension  of  this  privilege  to  be 
determined  after  a  trial  of  two  years.  There  are  three  plans :  First,  to 
accept  limited  deposits,  upon  which  interest  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than 
3  per  cent,  be  paid;  second,  if  objection  be  made  to  the  Government 
obligating  itself  to  pay  interest,  accept  dei>oait8  with  an  agreement  to 
invest  and  distribute  their  earnings  less  one-eighth  ofl  per  cent,  for 
the  cost  of  the  service ;  third,  if  it  is  deemed  inadvisable  to  undertake 
imy  sQch  obligation,  o0'er  the  postoffices  as  depositaries  without  intei^est, 
affordinjj:  (lie  yK*o]ile  the  convenience  and  safety.  In  each  case  the  Sec* 
retiiry  of  the  Treasury  would  loan  the  money,  equitably  distributing  it  to 
the  banks  in  the  States  where  the  d6|>osits  originated  to  keep  it  in  eir- 
culation,  requiring  rinited  Btates  bonds  as  seourity,  and  interest,  if  the 
Government  pays  interest,  but  not  otherwise. 

The  suggeBtion  of  a  modided  plan  for  small  savings  is  made  in  eas^ 
the  other  plans  are  disapproved;  that  authority  be  given  to  the  l>e- 
]iarhnent  to  i-edeem  for  cash  under  regulations  prescnbed  by  the  Post* 
master-General  al!  nndefaced  ]»ostage  stamps  or  postal  cards  when  pre* 
sented  at  any  post-oftice  on  savings  cards  in  mnltiples  of  Si,  While 
this  would  be  the  least  important  of  the  fonr  schemeM,  1  believe  it  ^ould 

d  a  hearty  response  among  the  toiling  people,  ©specially  the  younger 

d  smaller  wage^eaniers. 

THIRD  Am)    FOURTH  OLABS  MATTER. 


The  distinctions  cxistiug  between  mail  matter  of  the  third  and  fourth 
claAsea  are  cot  easily  ascertainable*  The  thinl  class  embraces  misccl* 
laneous  prinU'd  matter  consisting  of  books,  circulars,  etc.  The  rate  of 
jKJstage  is  1  cent  for  ei\ch  two  ounces.    Four  mutter  compre- 

hends   articles  of  almo^st  every  conceivable  ii  r    not    above  i 

pounds  In  weight  The  only  restriction  besides  that  of  weight  i^  that 
f  i  «'  sball  not  be  of  Huch  a  nature  as  to  injure  the  contents  of  the 

lit  _  t>r  to  hium  the  person  of  the  carrier.     Postage  in  chargeable  at 

I  cent  per  ounce  or  ft*act]on  thexeof.  The  shadowy  distinctions  iH^tween 
the  two4  T  r<^  a  fruitful  source  of  diUlcuUy  alike  to  the  public  and 
to  the  pc»^  kce. 

The  law  oftlcers  of  the  Depaitment  are  often  at  a  loss  in  determining 
T*  V        'oiwor!:  itter  belongs,  and  it  i        ' 

t'  frequen;  i  arise  between  posti 

tJieir  patrons  on  the  subjecU     For  Instance,  a  postal  regulation  provides 

II  *  |Tk\H  of  printeil  blanks  shall  be  treated  as  third-class  rn  *'  ' 
d  to  sbow  the  quality  of  the  printing,  and  as  fourth-cla^ 

if  intended  to  show  the  quality  «>f  the  |»apen     In  most  cases  the  matter 

in  both  clashes  is  of  a  commcrciul  character,  ami  there  appears  to  be 

no  good  reason  for  making  a  discriminution  in  the  charges  for  postage. 

The  carriage  of  foorthclass  matter  hais  proved  to  be  of  much  beaeflt 
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to  x^opl©  livioff  in  the  raral  districts  and  on  the  tVontiera.  To  theee  the 
only  way  open  to  procure  small  articles  from  a  distance  is  tliroagh  the 
mails.  The  express  offices  are  Qonfmed  to  the  more  populous  localities* 
TJiore  is  hardly  a  community  in  the  land  too  insignificant  to  be  visited  bj 
the  mail  pouch.  This  country,  while  more  advanced  in  respect  to  other 
classes  of  mail  matter,  is  more  conservative  in  the  nee  of  the  mails  for  the 
transportation  of  parcels.  Official  statistics  show  that  in  the  a^^egate 
of  ten  of  the  principal  European  countries^  the  average  charge  for  letters, 
reduced  to  our  standards  of  value,  is  5|  cents  to  an  ounce  of  written 
matter,  our  rate  being  2  cents  per  ouDoe;  for  newspapers  regularly 
issued  it  18  4^  cents  per  pound,  our  rate  being  1  cent  per  pound;  for 
miscellaneous  printed  matter  it  is  6  cents  per  pound,  our  rata  being  8 
cents  per  pound;  and  on  samples  it  is  a  little  less  than  6  cents,  our 
rate  for  fourth -class  matter,  which  includes  samples^  being  16  oentaper 
pound. 

Our  foreign  parcels-post  system  has  led  to  a  curious  anomaly  in  our 
postal  system.  To  compete  with  European  nations  in  the  sale  of  goods 
in  the  southern  part  of  this  hemisphere  an  international  parcels-pcfit 
system  has  been  established  between  the  United  Bt4ites  and  certain 
South  American  countries.  By  this  arrangement  goods  are  sent,  up  to 
a  maximum  of  11  pounds,  in  weight  at  a  charge  of  12  centos  per 
pouitd.  The  parcel  sent  abroad,  besides  being  caiTied  through  the  do- 
mestic mailsj  is  subject  to  an  extra  charge  to  the  Government  for  trans- 
portation by  sea.  At  the  same  time  a  parcel  sent  by  mail  from  Neir 
York  to  a  citizen  living  the  shortest  distance  from  that  city  is  subject 
to  a  charge  of  1^  cents  per  pound  and  is  not  allowed  to  exceed  4  pounda 
in  weight. 

The  statistics  show  that  fourth-class  matter  boars  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  in  the  total  volume  of  the  mails.  By  my  direction  a 
record  was  made  of  the  number  of  pieces  and  weight  of  each  of  the  sev- 
eral classes  of  mail  raatt-er  (except  second  class)  dispatched  on  the  -2»1 
and  23d  of  October  last  from  ten  of  the  leading  firstclass,  ten  of  the 
leading  secondclass,  ten  of  the  leading  third-class,  and  ten  of  the  lead* 
ing  fourth'ClasR  post-offices.  The  period  selected  was  in  the  niiilst  of 
great  activity  in  trade,  and  it  therefore  represents  more  than  a  f.iir 
average  of  the  entire  bulk  of  fourth-cla^s  matter  carried  during  the  year. 
The  post-offices  selected  would  also  mail  an  undue  proportion  af  the 
fourth-class  matter  sent  from  all  the  post-offices. 

The  record  shows  that  of  the  total  of  5,9S3,805  pieces  mailed  at  thci 
forty  offices  daring  the  two  days  in  qnestioir,  3,382,571,  or  Trr  r 
cent,  were  letters ;  528,076,  or  8.8+  per  cent.,  were  postal  card^ 
0,15  per  cent,  were  wrapped  parcels  under  seal  at  letter  rates ;  l,9t 
or  32.8  per  cent.,  were  third-class  matter,  and  only  101,32C,  or  !,i  ^h^ 
cent,  were  fourth-class  matter.  The  total  weight  was  360,G<11  |iofiii<K 
of  which  69,849,  or  19»34-  i^ercent,  were  letters;  :iJ72  pounds,  m. 74*  |«rf 
eent.|  were  postal  cards  j  2,776  pounds,  or  ,7+  per  cent.,  **     -    '* 
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|are<2la  uu<ler8eal ;  242,*i'47  pounds,  or  67.2+  perceut,  were  thirdelass 
irial ter ;  iiuiX  *lli,.Siy  |>ouik1s,  or  11*8+  percent,  were  fourtU-clasB  matter. 
The  average  weigbr  per  piece  waa  three-tenths  of  an  ounce  for  letters, 
eight  one  humlrethsof  anoKittce  for  postal  cards,  four  and  niDetenths 
uuui'eH  for  wrappt*d  i»iinH*ls  under  sealj  one  and  nineitentbs  ounces  for 
third-class  matter,  luid  bix  uud  Heven-tenths  ouncea  for  fourth-class 
uiutler.  Iho  average  distances  carried  were  386  miles  for  letters,  339 
uiiles  for  postal  cards,  430  miles  for  wrapped  parcels  under  seal,  558 
miles  for  third-class  matter,  and  509  miles  for  foarthclass  matter.  The 
statistics  will  be  found  in  greater  detail  in  a  table  attached  to  this 
r«?port  Appended  to  the  table  are  extracts  from  nearly  all  the  post- 
iuHisten*  at  whoso  otlices  the  count  was  made  as  to  the  advisabilily  of 
consuliilatiug  third  nud  fourth  chiss  matter*  Almost  without  exception 
they  favor  tbe  step  for  reasons  which  are  strongly  presented* 

The  logic  of  the  trilling  average  weight  and  small  total  of  fonrtb-class 
matter  carried  is  that  the  present  rate  of  postage  is  prohibitory,  and 
that  the  patronage  from  this  ch^ss  of  matter  arises  more  from  necessity 
than  from  clnnce  because  of  the  lack  of  other  means  of  transportation. 
The  express  companies  gradnate  their  charges  somewhat  by  distances, 
and  Ihey  offer  special  inducements  for  packages  not  above  the  limit  of 
weight  fijEed  for  admission  into  the  mails.  The  result  is  that  they  get 
the  hhort  hauls,  leaving  tbe  long  hauls  to  the  Government 

Two  courses  have  been  suggested,  first,  to  consolidate  third  and 
fourth  class  nmtter,  not  increasing  the  weight  of  packages  reducing 
the  postage  to  that  uf  third  class,  which  would  be  1  cent  for  2  ounce« 
inst^*ad  of  1  cent  per  ounce.  The  other  course  is  to  adojil  th«j  full  parcels 
post,  and  carry,  under  certain  regulations,  packages  not  exceeding 
11  pounds  in  weight  at  1  cent  per  ounce.  Continual  and  cogent  reasons 
are  i>resented  from  all  parts  of  the  country  favoring  one  or  the  other 
of  tliese  propositions.  There  is  uiuloubtedly  a  desire  among  the  people 
of  all  communities  to  be  placed  in  direct  iximmunication  with  the 
markets  of  all  tlie  cities.  While  the  ex|ire8s  com|»anie8  perform  exccK 
lent  service,  they  do  not  deliver  goods  to  the  smaller  towns,  villages, 
and  ctuss  ruads  enjoying  postoflice  conveniences.  The  exi)rcss  com- 
panies  carry  packages  to  the  larger  towns,  from  which  notiticatiou  is 
sent  to  the  smaller  vilhi^^e,  involving  trouble  and  cast  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  a  constant  pressure  is  broutrht  to  bear  U[>on  the  Tost  Oflice 
Detiartment  for  relief. 

The  larger  view  is  wiilely  held  iind  stoutly  urged  lh;il  the  iiovirn 
meut,  having  undertaken  to  Ciirry  merchandise  in  the  mails,  is  bound 
to  do  the  work  as  well  and  as  cheaply  as  its  competitors  and  to  such 
extent  as  will  give  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  I  have 
eousiikred  the  subject  very  carefully  and  submit  that  we  are  not  now 
pretMired  to  consolidate  the  third  and  fourth  class  matter,  or  to  wnder- 
*  -'^^  the  service  of  a  full  parcels  post,  for  the  following  reasons:  First, 
.:it  all  the  post  otiice  biiLldiugs  ara  overcrowded  and  space  could 
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not  be  foand  in  them  to  accommodate  an  enlarged  package  baait 
second,  the  R*  P,  O,  cars  are  all  iuj^ufficient  for  the  present  mail  basi- 
nets, the  Department  being  obliged  to  forward  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
poBttil  cards  and  envelopes  by  freight  in  order  to  aftbrd  requisite  relief 
for  mail  matter;  third,  the  readjiistmeot  of  transportation  and  star- 
ronte  contracts  would  first  be  necessary  to  provide  proper  remanem- 
tion  for  earryiDg  the  additional  mail }  fourth,  the  exact  profit  or  loss 
on  fnnrthdass  busioeas  now  being  done  by  the  Department  should  be 
ascertained  before  any  enlargement  takes  place. 

If  it  be  truei  as  is  maintained,  that  the  carnage  of  fourth^class  mat- 
ter would  entail  loss  to  the  Department,  no  further  enlargement  sbo 
be  made  while  the  postal  rev^enue  falla  so  far  short  of  the  expendltu 
neither  is  it  just  to  favor  one  class  of  patrons  ai  the  cost  of  all  oth 
If  any.  subsidy  is  granted  any  class  or  section  of  the  «  the 

pensaticm  ought  to  be  clearly  apparent  in  some  other  h  • .     Wh; 

ever  postpones  one  cent  letter  postage  for  domestic  letters  (and  perha] 
for  foreign  letters)  should  not  be  favored  except  so  far  as  is  neGeaaary  to 
improve  along  the  best  lines  on  which  the  Department  is  now  warkfo^ 

PEOPEE  INSPECTIONS, 

The  losses  in  the  transit  of  mails  are  so  many  and  large  as  greatly  to 
impair  the  reputation  of  the  Departments  It  has  been  stated  that  cap- 
italists recently  organized  an  insurance  company  to  guarantee,  to  a  lim- 
ited extent,  losses  from  the  non-delivery  of  mail  matter.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  humiliating  state  of  things,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  cbaiig* 
ing  the  conditions  that  produced  this  result  It  will  be  neeesaaiy  lo 
add  local  inspectors  at  many  points,  and  to  provide  for  a  stricter  sur- 
veillance at  all  places  where  the  property  intrusted  to  the  csure  of  ti» 
Department  is  handled,  Consolidating  all  the  now  divided  i&fipcMstion 
force ;  supplementing  it  with  a  corps  of  local  inspectors,  and  coaflnilig 
the  work  of  the  inspection  department  entirely  to  accounts,  depreda* 
tions,  misuse  of  mails,  and  contldential  matters  concerning  the  offloei 
and  clerks,  will  improve  the  character  and  conduct  of  many  oflioes* 

It  ia  astonishing  to  find  how  little  is  really  understood  about  Ike 
postal  system.  The  appointment  of  supervisors,  according  to  the  plan  out- 
lined,  charged  with  the  education  of  the  postmasters  an<i  rks  m 

order  to  advance  the  standards  of  management  ^nd  the  gen udact 

of  the  post  offices,  will  relieve  the  inspecting  force,  and  while  giving  theoi 

an  opijortunity  to  do  their  work  better  it  will  also  have  the  advantage 

of  bringing  into  frequent  contact  with  the  postmaster  and  the  baaiiuW 

of  the  ofSce  a  needed  and  regular  superintendence  that  can  not  in  my 

sense  be  associated  with  the  confidential  work  impli-'  ' 

inspection  official.  The  appearance  of  a  postofhct^  in ^- 

age  town  is  often  the  signal  for  foolish  gossip  not  at  all  agreeablu  lo 

the  postmaster  or  his  family  ;  the  vinits  aren<  '    '  '    '        -    '' 

fug,  but  the  fewer  there  are  of  them,  within  ti 

of  the  offices,' the  better.    It  is  the  rule  not  to  make  public  therepodl 
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of  tbe  iDspector^.    When  removalH  fratn  office  urv  madean  mch.  rt^porta 
it  in  reGommeuded  that  it  bv  ho  fitat^d. 

SOME  OF   THE  WORK  OF  THE  YEJ&Jt* 

At  tho  close  of  the  year  ended  June  30,  1888,  there  were  in  oi 
i,485  jM>sc  cilices  the  [»08tma»ter8  at  which  are  Hiibject  to  app*- 
by  the  President,  and  54,888  post-offioes  the  iucumbeut^  at  which  were 
^ii]>I>ointed  by  the  Postninster-GeneraU  During  the  last  fiscal  yejir  the 
lumber  ot  Preakiimtial  poat-offlces  increased  by  196,  and  the  number  of 
fourth  olaas  pOAt-offlces  by  1,427.  The  number  of  post-offlcea  established 
was  2,770  and  the  notnber  discontinued  1,147  Both  as  regards  ea- 
tabli^tiunents  and  disoontinuauceB,  there  was  a  marked  decrease  as  com* 
paretl  with  the  preceding  Uscal  yearj  in  the  former  of  1,004  and  in  the 
latteir  of  498.,  The  net  increase  in  the  number  of  post-offices  was  largest 
in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Is^^orth  Carolina^  Oalifomia,  Alabama, 
Tenue^aee,  and  Michigan,  in  the  or^r  named|  while  there  was  a  net 
decrease  in  both  libode  Island  and  Kansas. 

The  last  fiscal  year  marked  an  Increase  of  43  in  tlie  number  of  flw- 
delivery  post-offlces,  and  of  1,011  in  the  number  of  letter-carriers.  The 
latter  circumstance  is  attributable  to  the  limitation  placed  by  the  act  of 
May  li4, 1888^  upon  the  hours  of  employment  of  letter-carriers.  Tbere 
was  an  unexpended  balance  of  142,058.10  OQt  of  an  appropriation  of 
$7,000,000.  The  postage  collected  upon  local  matter  exceeded  by 
9279,6i7.1id,  or  1^^^  per  oeutum,  the  total  cost  of  the  iVee-delivery 
aenice.  The  average  cost  of  deli  ver>*  per  piece  inGreaeed  &om  two  miUa 
to  two  and  two-tenths  mills,  while  there  was  a  small  decrease  in  the 
average  cost  per  carrier,  and  a  decreaae  of  a  little  over  10  per  centum 
in  the  number  of  pieces  liandhMt  per  carrier. 

The  Division  of  PoNt-OtlHic  8u[»pties  received  during  the  year  the  Iarg6 
total  of  184,202  rec[insitions  from  postmasters,  and  supplied  thereon 
277,tl^i2  packages  or  sacks  of  goods  of  various  sorts.  These  articles 
are  purdiaaed  for  Ike  greater  part  under  the  provisions  of  annual  con^ 
tiaeta. 

The  sixth  annual  mljustmeut  of  Balariee  of  postmasters  at  Preiil- 
dential  post-offit^cH  wa>»  made  u}>on  the  bads  of  the  gross  receipta  049- 
erning  at  the  resjjcctivc  offices  for  tlie  four  quarters  ended  March  .11, 
1880,  nmle^r  which  102  offices  were  assigned  to  the  first  class  and  517  to 
the  .Hocond  cla^  and  2,033  to  the  third  class.  The  two  foinier,  making  a 
tol4ll  of  610,  I'Cimc^  within  the  prnvii^ions  of  the  swA  of  March  2,  1880,  in 
ifigant  to  the  clasHification  of  salaries  of  clerks  in  post'Offices*  ^Ix 
Ihousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine  allowances  for  clerk  hire  were 
made,  an  increase  of  31  p«  I  102  allownncesfr' 

and  fuel,  an  increase  of  ^  The»e  were  o*'^ 

the  oartonaion  of  such  allowances  uidcr  authority  of  tlie  act  of  July 
24^  1888,  to  tM)et^offir^  of  the  thir<l  chi8s,  and  to  the  reudjustmcmt 
0f  snob  allowaaces  for  first  and  second  class  {K>st  offices.  Ten  thou* 
aad  iixty-eight  aliowanoes  for  mlsoeUaueoua  \tei&&  ^vx^fe^  >3^ka^^ 
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an  increase  of  23.9  per  centum,  and  780  allowancea  for  farniture, 
an  increase  of  4.3  per  centum.  The  aggregate  amount  involves!  in 
all  tbo  x-eadjustrneuts  of  postmiOster's  salaries  amounted  to  $4,G43,SKK) 
Tbe  aggregate  amount  of  salaries  of  Presidential  postmasters  will 
absorb  lO.Gl  of  the  revenue  of  their  oflSees,  or  thirty -one  one  thoa. 
Bandths  per  d^ntum  less  than  the  percentage  shown  by  the  review 
of  the  preceding  year,  while  these  offices  furnish  over  75  per  centam 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Department.  The  review  of  salaries  of  post- 
masters of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  classes,  under  the  act  of  March 
3,  XSS,^,  has  been  completed,  and  approx)riationB  to  pay  claims  there- 
under have  been  made  by  Gongress  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
$1,221,350. 

The  annual  rate  of  expenditure  for  inland  mail  transportation  at  the 
close  of  tJje  last  fiscal  year  was  $34,024,107.94,  and  the  service  included 
15,077  star  routes  of  an  agg^^gate  length  of  233,331,81  miles,  costiag 
^5,228,387.07;  0,344  mail-messenfer  roates  whose  total  length  was 
5,023.27  miles,  the  cost  thereof  being  $049,188.85;  there  were  128  steam- 
boat routes,  the  length  of  which  was  10,597.87  miles,  and  the  expeuili- 
ture  §446,032.48 ;  2,113  railroad  routes  costing  $10,441,095.78,  compris- 
ing an  aggregate  length  of  150,381.53  miles,  while  for  156  postoffice 
car  routes,  the  length  of  which  was  26,059,85  miles,  the  cost  was 
$2,198,517.55.  The  annual  rate  of  payment  on  account  of  5,448  railway 
postal  clerks  amounted  to  $5,208,600.  The  sum  of  $190,630.83  was  paid 
for  mail  equipments,  and  certain  necessary  and  special  facilitiea  on  trunk 
lines  involved  an  expenditure  of  $295^655.38, 

In  all  classes  of  the  mail  service  in  operation  on  the  30th  of  June, 
11889,  it  is  shown  that  there  were  25,661  routes,  an  increase  of  792  or 
[3.18  per  cent;  that  the  total  length  of  the  routes  was  416*159.14 
miles,  an  increase  of  12,182.19  miles,  or  3.01  per  cent;  that  the  ati- 
uual  rate  of  expenditure  was  $34,024407.94^V»  ^^  increaae  of  $2,6(i7t- 
260.58}!,  or  8.16  per  cent  The  total  number  of  miles  tra%  '  '  r 
annum  was  310,901,884.31,  an  increase  of  23,650,828.55,  or  ,-r 

cent.  The  rate  of  cost  per  mile  traveled  was  10.94  cents,  the  »arne 
being  a  decrease  of  0.01  cent,  or  .09  per  cent.  As  to  the  rate  of  coat 
per  mile  of  length,  which  wa.^  $81,75,  there  was  an  increase  of  $3«S9  or 
4.99  per  cent  The  average  number  of  trips  per  week  was  7*18, 
which  was  an  increase  of  ,35,  or  5,12  per  cent 

While  there  has  been  an  increase  of  over  11  percent  in  the  Dumberof 
miles  of  star  service  traveled  per  annum  daring  the  last  nine  jciirft 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  annual  rate  of  expenditure  therefor  of  nearly 
7  per  cent  In  the  steamboat  service  there  has  been  a  decnsase  in  the 
same  period  of  over  17 J  per  cent,  in  miles  traveled  and  a  docreaae  of 
over  24  per  cent,  in  the  annual  rate  of  expenditure,  with  a  depr*^Ji««  Af 
over  8  per  cent  in  the  cost  per  mile. 

During  the  year  the  total  number  of  pieces  of  pn-  m  j-,  ;lilJ 

^tamped  paper  was  2,818,565,321,  of  the  aggregate  v       .     ;  A5i\i*:ilr 
■Si.17,  an  increase  in  numlier  ovtr  the  fiscal  year  eudod  June  30, 1858, 
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of  117,930,151  aDtl  in  amoant  of  $2,285,462.33,  tlie  former  being  4.33 
per  cent,  and  the  latter  4,51  per  cent.  The  decrease  Bbowu  in  the  isfiue 
of  newspaper  wrappers  is  attributable  chiefly  to  the  prjictic©  of  pub- 
ItHhers  in  including  occaaional  papers  in  their  regular  secotid  ulassf 
?nail8  at  pound  rates^'and  to  the  circumstance  that  the  present  size  and 
ahape  of  the  1-cent  wrapper  are  unsuitable  for  large  pacCagea  now  very 
frequently  sent  under  the  reduced-postage  rate  of  1  cent  for  4  ounces. 
The  cniitinued  unpopularity  of  the  letter-sheet  en veloi^s  is  shown  by  the 
decrease  of  over  (32  per  cent,  iu  both  the  number  and  valne  of  those 
issued. 

The  total  nnmlier  of  pieces  of  mail  of  all  kinds  registered  during  the 
year  was  l'4,0Gl,8Gt>,  an  increase  of  384,697,  or  2.8  per  cent.  There  was 
a  corresponding  increase  of  $25,028.10,  or  2,3  per  cent*  in  amount  of 
registry  fees  colh^jt^^L  The  ascertained  losses  were  715,  and  the  esti- 
united  losses,  allowing  for  the  sanie  pro])ortiou  in  outstiuiding  as  iu 
closed  cases  of  investigation,  are  placed  at  435,  making  an  estimated 
total  of  1,150,  or  one  in  every  12,227  registered  pieces  handled.  The 
volume  of  mail  matter  registered  for  which  postage  was  paid  has  in- 
creased in  the  twelve  years  over  213  per  cent 

The  total  weight  of  mails  dispatched  by  sea  to  foreign  countries  was 
4,111,8,52  pounds,  of  which  683,131  pounds  consisted  of  letters  and 
postal-cards  and  :i,42S,721  ponntls  of  other  articles.  Over  89  per  cent 
of  the  former  and  74  per  cent,  of  the  latter  were  destined  for  trana- 
atlantic  countries,  and  of  the  transatlantic  mails  42  per  cent  of  the  kit- 
tens and  50  percent  of  the  other  articles  were  for  Great  Britain  alonei 
while  about  20  per  cent  of  each  was  intended  lor  Germany.  The  in- 
crease in  weight  of  the  transatlantic  letter  mails  was  32,4117  pounds, 
or  about  5.59  per  cent,  and  of  other  articles  for  transatlantic  countries 
278,061  pounds,  or  12,30  tKT  cent.  The  increase  iu  tbreign  mails  for 
other  destinations  was  7,021  pounda  of  letlers  and  postal-cards,  or 
V  I.,  and  of  other  articles  127,668,  or  16:73  per  cent    The  ag- 

^  ase  of  letter  mails  w;is  6J4  per  cent,  and  of  other  articles 

13^42  percent  Vessels  of  United  States  registry  received  $1*60  jier 
pound  for  letters  ami  pu  *  *  '  "  ih  pi-r  pound  for  other  ar- 
ticles, while  vessels  of  km  .1  ^«t  about  44  cents  for 
letters  and  postal  cards  and  about  4^  ctmi^  for  other  articles. 

The  j;mss  amount  of  compensation  paid  for  transatlantic  service  waa 

79,042.68,  all  of  which  wiin  piiid  to  vessels  of  foreign  registry,  except 
the  insignidcant  sum  of  $1.10  to  the  Amencan  lim*  for  carrying  311 
(^mS:s:M  onnccs  of  letters.  For  trans-Pucific  service  there  was  paid 
to  vessels  of  Unitt*d  States  registry  152,821.73,  and  to  vessels  of  for- 
♦'  $6,741.38,    while   for   miscellaneous   services    vessels  of 

L„...  .  -_^.....H  registry  received  $57,0t>6.31,and  vessels  of  foreign  regis- 
try $10,199.55.  The  total  cost  of  the  transathintic  service  was 
?  ^  <;8,  of  the  trans  T  '♦  and  of  the  misc^l- 

Ir  ••rvice,  incladin;^  at  ami  SouMi  Amer- 

ica, and  the  West  Indies,  $67,205.86. 
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Theie  was  paid  the  Panama  EaiIroa<l  Company  the  sum  of 

to  wbicb  should  be  added  the  amounta  paid  to  steam-sbip  compaolet*  for 

^tbe  sea  conveyance  of  closed  mails  of  foreign  origin^  and  to  fomigm 

leonntriea  for  the  intermediary  trausit  of  cloxed  mails  of  United  StAiea 

I  origin,  a8  well  as  for  open  mail  matter  of  United  States  oHj^in,  imd  ti 

Lwise  the  expense  of  tbepontal  agencies  at  Panama  and  Shanghai,  and 

[this  Department's  share  of  the  maintenance  of  the  International  Fi 

{Snreau  of  Berne,  t(»^etber  aggregating  $172^141.36,  making  the  total 

loost  of  the  service  $(>87,542.50,    From  this  amonnt  there  must  be 

pdocted  the  amount  received  by  the  United  States  Department  for  the 

termediary  transit  of  closed  mailsof  foreign  origiuf  for  intermediary' 

sit  of  open  mail  matter  of  foreign  origin^  and  the  amount  collected 

box  rents  at  the  postal  agency  at  Shanghai,  amounting  together 

^♦106,20447,    The  actual  net  cost  of  the  nervice  h  therefore  $521,33d»< 

The  Siipenntenilent  of  the  Dead  Letter  Office  makes  the  gratifyi 

exhibit  that  there  was  a  decrease  of  10,983  pieces  of  mail  matter 

compared  with  the  number  received  during  the  preceding  fiscal 

The  total  number  of  piec*>s  treated  in  this  branch  of  the  D« 

(was  6,479,203.    Of  the  total  number  5,494,225  letters  were  opened^  and 

170,870  were  delivered  nnopened,  while  261,950  ordinary  letters  vitboutt 

valuable  in<5losuri3*<,  wliich  have  been  sent  to  the  writers  and  returned 

on  account  of  failure  to  deliver,  were  destroyed;  542,736  foreign  leiton 

and  parcels  were  returned  to  the  coantry  of  their  origin  or  delivered  to 

the  addressees.  Of  the  letters  opened  in  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  2fiM^4$t 

rere  delivered,  and  of  these  1,838,768  contained  nothing  of  value,  tlie 

^remainder  having  tuclosures  of  money,  ^iraft^,  miscellaneous  |>apir% 

photographs,  etc.    Seventy-five  thousand  one  hunxired  and  aeveo^' 

Lfive  letters  and  parcels  failed  of  delivery  and  have  been  filed  ffubjact  lo 

'neciamation,  und  ^i,527,504  were  destroyed. 

The  total  value  of  the  inclosures  of  letters  returned  to  owners  or 
course  of  restoration  ia  81,634,900*12,  and  the  revenue  derived  from 
mail  matter,  compriHttd  of  the  amount  separated  from  dead  letteia 
could  not  be  restored  to  the  owners,  and  the  amount  realbsed  finom  tbib 
annual  auction  >iale  of  parcels  of  merchandise,  which  could  nol  be  re* 
stored,  was  $lli,j 03.72,  while  $1,943.07  worth  of  postage^rt:ampe  Wfffe 
destroyed  under  supervision.  Magazines,  pamphlets,  illustrated  papeiSi 
etc,  to  the  number  of  17,188,  the  owners  of  which  could  not  be  found, 
were  distrilxi  ted  among  the  various  boBpit>als  and  charitable  insUtiittoli 
of  the  District. 

THE  NEW  CLASSIFICATION. 

The  administration  of  the  Post-Office  Department  was  greatly  eo 
barrassed  at  the  onr^set  in  putting  into  operation  the  act  of  March ! 
1889,  wliitOi  related  tei  the  re-adjustment  of  the  duties  nml  vrte 

Fof  clerks  in  the  larger  post-offices,    The  law  required  the  i .  .    itiu 

to  take  effect  July  1,  and  while  tt  rahned  the  salaries  of  the  k 

it  failed  to  make  adequate  appropriation  for  the  samei  in  cqq' 
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sequence  of  which  the  aalaries  of  many  of  the  offioials  of  the  higher 
griiile  Iiad  to  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  sum  named  when  faithfulnesdi 
and  trauiin*?  called  for  an  increase  to  the  niuslmuuh  Some  of  thegiKid 
eterks  have  been  lost  to  the  eerv  ice  because  the  dataries  were  not  suffi* 
dent  to  retain  them.  Certain  modifications  and  amendments  of  the  aotJ 
will  be  needed  to  adjust  the  scheme  to  the  entire  service,  and  it  i*  quit0 
apparent  that  the  Inquiry  Division,  which  wad  abandoned  in  the  new 
cltt^fid^eatiun,  should  be  restored. 

LOTTERIES  AND  THE  WLUM, 

The  inability  of  the  Postmaster-General  under  the  existing  lawstoj 
encceast^lly  carry  out  the  evident  intent  of  the  stiitutes  by  exdudin^^ 
letters  and  circulars  relating  to  lotteHes,  gift  enteriirises,  and  other 
Himtlnr  Hwindlitjjx  schemes  from  the  mails  is  apparent  Congress  and 
the  country  are  familiar  with  the  several  attempts  of  my  predecessors 
to  suppress  these  evils.    It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  review  their 

ion  in  detail,  as  a  brief  allusion  thereto  will  present  the  existing 

Jfttlons  of  the  Department  to  these  schemes. 

An  official  order  of  November  13,  1871>,  forbade  payment  of  postal 

iTK       ■    Tflers  drawn  to  the  order  of  M.  A.  Dauphin,  intended  for  the 

J  k   Lottery  Company  (which  company  is  the  principiil  o[K»rator 

m  these  tVaudulent  eiiti^rprises),  and  direct43d  the  r^tuni  to  the  sendem 

of  all  registerfui  letters  addressed  to  him.    Suit  was  brought  agatost 

General  Key  liy  said  Dauphin  in  the  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

to  enjoin  the  execution  of  said  order,  and  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stat^«,    Pending  this  appeal  Geueral 

Key,  un<ler  date  of  February  27,  1880,  issued  another  onler  suspending 

the  one  of  tin*  f!rst*name<l  date,  and  afterwards,  before  the  determinii- 

^lonofthe  suit,  retired  from  the  otlice  nf  Postmaster-General.   *It  li 

^hnderstood  that  this  retirement  terminated  the  stiit  under  a  rule  of  the 

^Bbpreme  Con  ^t  intercepts  the  prosecution  of  appeals  in  ci 

^Hftiere  the  ex-  (  a  mandatory  power  would  reach  a  person  w 

longer  in  office^. 

No  action  was  taken  to  h    nrdtT  alluded  to  until  ^  r 

80,  \SS:\  when  the  Postrn  ih  i;il,  by  otlicral  order,  *i: 

**  in  pursuance  of  (ho  finding  of  Postmauter-General  Key  (as  to  the  iriiud- 
nlent  character  of  this  concern)  •  •  •  aH  postmasierH  tw,  and  tliey 
am  Ucreby,  furbidilon  to  pay  money -onlers  drawn  to  the  order  of  M.  A. 
Dauphin,^  and^  also,  to  return  to  remitterB  registered  letters  addressed 
to  him. 

Tlds  order  has  ever  since  been  observed  md  la  still  observetl  by  the 
I>  :v  at  New  Orleans,  who  returns  in  accordance  therewith  alt 

«u^ I  as  comes  to  his  oOlce  so  addressed.    But  the  Louisiana  State 

Lottery  Company  resorted  to  the  erpedieut  of  advertising  that  remit* 
tmnces  oonid  '  to  tlie  New  Orleans  National  Bank,  and  they  sre 

lo  miidt^  to  it  .--^    u. '^  !i'»'Hisf  ntilnnilt'tl  c*\:t*^iiL     To  cirmtuvenlS 
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this  evaaion  of  the  law  the  PostmaHter-General,  under  date  i 
tember  19, 18S3,  ordered  the  postmaster  at  Xew  Orkans  to  withhold  the 
delivery  of  registered  letters  so  addressed,  and  to  not  redeem  money* 
orders  payable  to  said  bank,  but  to  deal  with  sach  mail  as  he  did  with 
aiinilar  matter  addressed  to  Mr.  Dauphin.  Thereupon  the  bank  in&l 
tuted  suit  for  injunction  to  restain  the  postmaster  from  executiog  saii 
order.  In  disposing  of  the  preliminary  inianction  the  court  intimated 
very  plainly  that  the  order  was  of  doubtful  validity  and  force  becausd 
it  was  an  attempted  revival  of  the  order  of  a  former  rostmaKter 
eral,  which  he  had  himself  suspended. 

All  through  the  ruling  of  the  couit  in  this  caiiu  there  w;w^  uuUin 
doubt  of  the  power  of  the  Postmaster-General  to  withhohl  the  ddivia 
of  registered  letters  and  the  payment  of  money  orders  drawn  to 
ortlerof  any  person  engaged  in  conducting  a  fraudulent  lottery  sehei 
altlioui:h  lie  might  be  convinced  by  '*  evidence  satisfactory  to  him  '*  t 
such  schemes  wexe  of  the  character  named,  and  that  the  mails  w< 
being  prostituted  to  their  use.  The  law  was  presumed  to  lodge  t 
whole  question  within  his  judgment  and  discretion,  and  to  make  hisdi 
cision  tliereon  final  and  conclusive.  But  the  doubt  raised  suggesi 
the  propriety,  if  the  evil  under  discussion  is  believed  to  be  demoralti 
ing,  of  so  amending  the  statute  as  to  declare  all  lotteries  and  schem 
of  all  kinds  for  the  distribution  of  money  or  property  of  any  sort  by  I 
chance,  or  drawing  of  any  kind  fraudulent,  and  to  prohibit  thedeliv 
of  registered  letters  and  the  payment  of  remittances  by  money  ord 
to  pei^sons,  fii^ms,  corporations,  or  banks  conducting  them,  and  to  maki 
by  provisions  so  plain  as  to  leave  nothing  to  construction,  the  judgi 
of  the  Postmaster-General  on  these  points  conclusive. 

It  is  conceded  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate  by  law 
shall  and  what  shall  not  be  carried  in  the  mails,  and  its  enactmeotfl 
this  regard  are  final  and  oonclusive.    If,  as  is  not  doubted,  its  authari 
Lgoes  to  this  extent,  it  follows  that  it  may  designate  some  official  to 
nccute  the  law,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  would  be  justified  in  closi 
the  malls  against  all  schemes  that  propose  to  distribute  prizes  by  I 
or  chance,  and  whether  they  be  sanctioned  or  not  by  State  laws  ai 
constitutions.    Congress  has  already  shown  its  belief  in  the  existeui 
of  its  power,  and  manifested  its  willingness  to  suppress  evils  of  thi 
kind  by  striking  the  word  ** illegal"  from  section  38*J4,  Revised  Statu 
which  declared  letters  and  circulars  concerning  such  lotteries,  etc*,  noi 
maihible,  so  as  to  make  the  prohibition  applicable  to  all  lotterie^^,  whetli* 
illegal  or  otherwise.    This  salutary  enactment  if  now  followed  by  8Ui1 
ing  out  the  word  **  fraudulent,"  and  like  words  and  phrases,  from  otf 
sections  regarding  registered  mail  and  money  orders,  will  reliore  Ihe 
Postmaster-General  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion. 

I  further  suggest  that  the  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  iadividiiili 
conducting  lotteries  should  be  extended  to  their  agents  and  to  all 
agejicies  acting  for  them,  so  as  to  cxcltulc  the  latter  from  the  tighlol 
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recetviDg  registered  and  money-order  letters  the  same  as  their  princi- 
pals* It  net'ds  no  nrgument  to  show  that  the  New  Orleans  Kational 
Bank  (notwithstunditi^  it  holdH  its  charter  from  the  United  States  and 
is  prt^siiuiptively  obligated  to  assist  in  npholding  its  laws)  is  as  fnlly 
identified  with  the  Lcjnisiana  State  Lott^sry  as  ia  Mr,  Dauphin  himself. 
He  advertises  that  certain  remittances  for  the  purchase  of  chances  in 
the  i»ri2es  aiiiiounced  by  tlie  lottery  concern  should  bo  sent  to  the 
bank.  Tlie  bank  accepts  and  collects  thern,  and  the  relation  of  princi- 
pal and  agent  is  thereby  clearly  shown.  Why  should  the  Postmaster- 
General  not  bo  specially  authorized  by  law  to  deal  with  any  bank  as 
he  does  with  the  acknowledged  representative  of  the  lottery!  It  is  no 
answer  to  say  that  the  right  of  a  bank  to  conduct  its  legitimate  busi- 
ness through  the  mails  in  this  form  would  be  abridged.  That  argument 
jipplios  with  equal  force  to  any  other  institution  and  individual,  and  all 
the  wroug  thus  done  to  it  can  be  easily  cured  by  its  renunciation  of  its 
connection  with  the  lottery  and  by  declining  to  receive  mail  intended 
for  it. 

ThuH  far  I  have  referred  only  to  such  mail  as  bears  the  evidence  of 
itK  character  on  its  face.  Ordinary  letters  are  of  a  different  order,  and 
their  contents  can  not  l>e  inspected  to  ascertain  if  they  come  within  the 
prahibitoi';^'  provisions  of  the  law.  Such  letters  go  and  must  continue 
to  go  unquestioned  in  the  mails  for  the  sanctity  of  the  seal  am  not  and 
should  not  be  violated.  But  I  suggest  the  consideration  by  Congress  of 
itR  constitutional  right  to  provide  by  law  for  the  jhrisdiction  over  the 
ofl'ense  by  the  courts  at  offices  of  delivery  the  same  as  at  the  oflBoe  of 
mailing,  thus  niaking  the  offense  continuous  between  the  office  of  mail, 
ing  and  that  of  delivery,  and  enlarging  the  i>|>portanity  t^>  convicts  It 
Ih  difficult  to  i)ro8ecut-e  to  mnvictiou  any  olTcnder  agai«8t  the  law  con- 
cerning lotteries  in  a  community  so  closely  ideutilied  with  lottery  con- 
cerns as  are  the  people  of  Louisiana,  whose  State  constitution  author- 
L  t  the  granting  of  lottery  charters  and  privileges,  and  whose  legis- 
lature in  conformity  therewith  hjis  granted  such  chart43r  to  the  Loui- 
siana State  Ij0tt4?ry.  It  is  believed  that  if  the  conrts  in  other  States  to 
%UiM'Ti.  liiTfrrv  I-th"!--  urr'  s^'fit  l»\  ni:jil  from  New  Orleans  or  *'I  >     ''^  '-^ 

V.irr  ]i>- ilrxi   ru   \]\    iiii(-;iMl  \  l«  •  i  .m  :otlM  Of  thc  laWS  COnceming  i   ■.       -''.^ 

that  evidence  could  be  easily  obtained  of  the  mailing  and  of  the  trans- 
roisftion  by  mail  of  ordinary  letters  of  this  chanicter,  and  conviction 
therefor  would  l>ecome  more  frequent  and  certain. 

FREE  CARRIACIK  OF  UOVEENMENT  MATTER* 

Tlie  |M)Rtal  system  wasorganisced  upon  the  theory  that  the  cost  of  doing 
the  work  should  be  l>orne  directly  by  those  who  should  make  use  of 
the  service.  To  this  end,  the  relations  of  revenue  and  expense  have 
nlnays  be4Mi  regarded  as  the  chief  factor  in  determining  th^  rates  of 
pfK«.rage.  From  motives  of  public  policy,  the  wimlom  of  which  I  am  nut 
pri'pared  lo  disputes  concessions  have  ever  been  made  to  the  publm 
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presa;  bot  still  it  has  been  held  by  tbe  advc^cates  of  a  self  ^nstaint 
service  that  the  charges  oti  other  clas^ses  of  roail  matk^r  shoald  be 
adjusted  aa  to  cover  any  defieiency  that  might  arise  from  the  ( 
of  printed  matter. 
The  tendencies  of  recent  years  have  been  in  favor  of  cheap  postages, 

I  and  to  secure  good  st^rvice  the  people  have  shown  tbt  i  '  «f  tb0 

f  granting  of  needed  sums  fi'oni  the  Treasury  to  meet  «^ 
postal  revenues. 

As  a  partial  offset  to  the  deficiencies,  it  Is  well  to  call  attention  i 
fact  that  the  postal  service  is  called  upon  to  sustain  a  burden  whidi 
almost  entirely  lost  sijs:ht  of  by  the  general  public.  This  arises  ftom 
the  carriage  in  the  mails  free  of  postage  of  matter  for  the  Government; 
Kot  only  are  great  quantities  of  documents  sent  free  by  the  legislative 
branch,  but  all  the  execntive  departments  are  permitted  to  use  the 
mails  for  official  purposes  without  the  payment  of  postage.  The  prir* 
ilege  is  not  confined  to  officials  in  Washington,  but  extends  to  the  en- 

I  tire  mass  of  subordinate  officers  and  agents  thronglioat  the  conotry. 
Neither  is  it  restrict^ed  to  mere  official  correspondence,  but  is  made  to 
include  supplies  and  |bulky  articles  of  great  variety.  The  result  is  thM 
the  mails  are  loaded  with  a  vast  quantity  of  matter  for  whieb  nak  a 
penny  of  revenue  is  received,  and  which  imposes  on  the  postal  eerviei 
the  same  cost  for  transportation  and  handUug  as  a  like  quantity  oif  juat^ 

[  ter  carried  for  the  public. 

i  When  the  frankfng  privilege  Was  repealed  iu  1S73  proviaioii  wai 
made  for  compensating  the  postal  service  for  the  carriage  of  olBdal 
matter  for  the  executive  departments  through  the  use  r "'  '  "  tampaf 
which  were  issued  by  and  credited  to  the  Poat*Office  1)  Tha 

amount  of  revenue  realized  from  this  sonice  during  the  year  isoding 
June  30^  1874,  was  $l,7ol>,30L86;  but  lam  informed  that  the  atampi 
were  used  only  for  official  correspondence,  and  that  the  larger  propoi^ 
tion  of  matter  (the  supplies  and  other  heavy  articles)  was  sent  Area  off 
postage  under  a  printed  form  of  official  certificate,  signed  by  the  <»ffioar 
making  use  of  it. 

With  the  increase  of  the  business  of  the  Government  since  1874^  I  am 
satistied  that  a  fair  return  for  the  carriage  of  Oovernment  maiiac, 
charged  at  like  rates  as  matter  carried  for  the  public^  would  yield  aol 
less  than  five  or  six  million  dollars  in  postage.  Prior  to  the  ref>eai  of 
the  franking  privilege  and  the  introduction  of  official  stamps^  a  l^nafL 
sum  was  appropriated  annually  by  Congress  to  be  placed  to  the  CT«dfl 
of  the  PoKt-Office  Department  for  the  carriai^^e  of  ofT  "  '  ;  bifl 

thiw  ap[)ropnatiou  was  not  i*enewed  upon  the  *lf^sconli »        i  he  dU 

ficiai-stamp  system  a  few  yeai*s  later.  It  won  hi  seem  to  be  oqIj  jail 
that  the  credit  side  of  the  balance-sheet  of  tlie  I)<*  'jnuhl  con- 

tain  an  item  to  oti'i^et  the  cost  of  the  work  which  i-  itaoog  Ui» 

expenditures  on  the  debit  fiide  of  the  sheet.  ^^H 
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ff  the  t»i«»6nt  sj-stem  of  penalty  eovelopetj  for  the  nm  of  the  Depnrt- 
trti*iit{«  18 14)  be  continned,  I  would  saggeiit  the  adoptioa  of  a  anilbriu 
^tyk^  of  <^nve!ope  to  be  aned  by  all  the  DepartDieufH  and  their  snboi-di- 
iiiitr  uge!icio8.  Th©  envelopea  should  b©  of  a  diatiuetive  uhaiarter; 
they  sbould  be  inade  of  paper  bearing  a  Government  water*mark  and 
be  imprcsaed  with  some  form  of  special  device  in  addition  to  the  priut- 
iuf^  now  required  by  law,  which  ean  be  easily  oountorfeited.  This  plan 
would  necessitate  the  employment  of  some  central  agency  (perhaps  tUe 
Post  Ofiice  Department  would  be  the  more  appropriate  one)  for  pro- 
curing and  issuing  envelopes  to  those  entitled  to  nm  them. 

The  i>lan  would  have  incidental  advantages  in  leading  to  the  adoption 
of  standard  sizes  and  kinds,  in  place  of  the  preaeut  infinite  varietieSj 
whieli  are  believed  to  owe  their  existence  fully  as  much  to  caprice  as  to 
necensity  or  convenience.  And  the  procurement  of  greater  quantities 
by  the  .same  purchasing  power,  together  with  the  restriction  to  fewer 
styles,  would  most  assuredly  letM]  to  a  great  reduction  in  the  aggregate 
coat  of  the  supplies.  It  would  also  enable  the  Government  to  keep  an 
aecoantof  the  number  of  envelopes  manufactured  and  fhrnished,  which 
is  not  possible  under  the  present  system.  I  earnestly  commend  the 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  Congress* 

DEFEOTS  OF  LAW  OOVEKNING  SECOiVDCLABS  MATTER. 

The  press  has  become  the  leading  contributor  to  the  volume  of  the 
mails.  The  specially  favored  class  are  newspapers  and  periodical  pub- 
lications issued  by  known  offices  of  publication  and  sent  by  publishers 
or  oewa  agents  to  regular  subscribers  or  news  agents.  These  are  de.sig- 
nated  as  seoond-dass  matter ^  and  postiige  is  chargeable  at  1  cent  per 
ponntL  When  circulated  within  the  county  of  publication,  this  matter 
la  entitled  to  \  i  free  of  postage.    The  total  qn  an  ti  ty  of  second- 

elass  matter  >  le  mails  during  the  last  tlscal  year  was  about 

95,00a  tons,  of  which  upwards  of  14,(K*0  tons  were  sent  free  of  postage. 
The  receipts  &om  second-class  matter  amounted  to  $1,616,351.27,  or 
only  2.9  per  cent,  of  the  entire  postal  revenue. 

The  class  next  in  favor  are  books,  circulars,  and  other  miscellaneous 
printed  matter.  These  are  styled  third-class  matt4*r;  and  they  are  sub- 
ject to  a  charge  for  postage  of  1  cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  traction 
thereof.  To  realize  the  beneflt  of  the  chwiper  rate  of  postage,  a  fertil* 
ity  of  expedients  has  been  develoi)e«l  to  evade  the  law  and  to  secure 
the  admission  to  the  see4)nd  class  of  matter  which  properly  belongs  to 
!  class.  The  success  attending  such  efforts  may  be  indicated 
..,.  lact  that  during  the  past  three  years  the  average  annual  rate  af 
Increase  of  revenue  from  secondclass  matter  was  13.7  per  oent^  as 
HlpalnstaQ  aTerage  annual  increase  of  8«17  per  cx^nt.  in  the  remainder 
of  the  postal  revenae,  derived  in  the  greatest  part  from  postagf^s  on  the 
other  classes  of  matter.    The  effects  are  not  only  bnrtnd  to  the  postal 
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revenne,  but  they  are  opposed  to  the  interests  of  le^timate  jotimn 
ism.    The  principal  evils  callin^^  for  a  remedy  are  the  following; 


MAILING  OP  BOOKS  AS  SECOND-CLASS  MATTER. 

The  revenue  suffers  a  serious  loss  through  the  evasion  of  the  law 
which  certain  publishers  secure  admission  to  theraails  as  second-cln 
matter  of  paper-covered  volumes  issued  in  complete  form  as  books,  bli 
nnder  the  semblance  of  periodical  pablfe^itions.    Through  this  evasion, 
Lcarriage  is  secured  at  1  cent  per  pound,  instead  of  1  cent  for  each 
f2  ounces^  the  rate  for  thirdclass  matter,  to  which  class  the  books  in 
question  properly  belong.    The  means  by  which  this  is  efl'ected  is| 
nominal  compliance  with  the  conditions  of  the  law  governing  the  ; 
mission  of  publications  to  the  second  class,  which  conditions  are  6tl 
Btantially  as  follows : 

(1)  That  the  publication  shall  be  issued  periodicaUy  not  less  thi 
four  times  a  week,  shall  Ix^nr  date  of  issue,  and  be  number 
consecutively. 

(2)  That  it  must  be  issued  from  a  known  office  of  publication. 

(3)  That  it  must  be  printed  on  sheets  of  paper,  and  be  not  boood 
in  cloth,  leather,  or  other  substantial  binding. 

(4)  That  it  must  lie  originated  and  issued  for  the  dissemination  ( 
ioformation  of  a  general  character,  or  in  the  interests  of  Ji^ 
ture,  science,  art,  or  some  special  industry. 

(5)  That  it  mast  have  a  legitimate  list  of  8ub8cril3ers, 

(6)  That  it  shall  not  be  designed  primarily  ibr  advertising  per* 
poseS;  or  for  free  circulation,  or  for  circulation  at  nominal 
rates. 

The  precise  manner  in  which  these  conditions  are  complied  with 
shown  by  the  followiug  examples,  which  are   parallelisms  of  cos^ 
actually  occurring:  A  publisher  in  Boston  makes  application  to  tt 
Department  for  the  admission  to  the  mails  as  secoiid -class  matter  ( 
what  he  terms  the  "Blank  Library,'*  stating  in  the  form  of  applicatii] 
that  the  Library  is  t/O  be  issued  quarterly,  that  it  is  to  1      '        f*d 
the  science  of  law,  and  that  it  has  a  bona  fide  list  of  sub^i 
he  submits,  as  the  first  number  of  the  Library,  *'8tory''a  Conllict( 

I  Jiaws,"  80  entitled  and  headed  throughout,  but  bearing  au  extra  tit 

^|)age  and  a  stiff  paper  cover*  containing  the  designation  •*  Blank 
brary,  Ko.  1,  Vol.  1,"  the  date  of  issue,  the  office  of  pnblieatioii,  and 

_the  price  of  subscription.    Upon  this  showing  of  facts  the  Blaa 
jrary  is  entered  as  second-class  matter,  and  the  pablisher  continue 
issues  with  "Adams  on  Equity,"  '^Sharswood's  Blackstone,^  nod  anr 
other  law  books  that  he  may  for  the  time  being  find  it  profitable  i 
issue  in  this  way.    It  may  be  well  to  say  that  tliese  books  are  all 
prepared  that  the  purchaser  can  have  them  boaud  in  the  caaton 

,  law  binding  at  his  pleasure,  without  any  mutilation  of  them* 
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Another  pablisber,  in  New  York,  deeinog  to  isfitie  a  series  of  novels^ 
adopts  as  a  general  designation  of  them  the  *'l>hanlc  8eritss/'  de- 
voted to  literature,  makes  application  in  the  same  way  as  the  law  pub- 
lisher, gets  the  series  entered  as  second-class  matter)  and  then  goes  on 
to  issue  a  multitude  of  books  of  fiction,  diflering  in  no  respect  from  other 
paper-covered  books,  except  tliat  they  are  designated  the  ^^lilatilc 
Series,''  and  bear  a  number  and  date  of  issue,  besides  professing  to  be 
issued  to  regular  subscribers.  With  regard  to  this  latter  point,  there  is 
some  room  for  doubt  as  to  whether  any  of  these  libraries  or  aeries  bare 
a  bona  fine  list  of  subscribers,  that  is  to  say,  subscribers  who  send  in 
the  subscription  price  for  a  year  or  any  part  of  a  year  '  ». 

prehended  by  a  single  issue  of  the  publication,  the  pu  m  ;      i  j- 

ably  counting  as  subscribers  retail  dealers  who  buy  of  him  just  lUi  they 
buy  of  other  publishers,  without  any  reference  to  regular  subscription* 
I  have  some  reason  to  believe,  too,  that  there  is  little  or  no  ro'^'ulariry 
in  the  issue  of  the  publications ;  the  publisher  in  reality  suiting  his  own 
convenience  as  to  the  ft^equency  of  issue  after  he  gets  the  publication 
officially  entered. 

This  practice  has,  it  seems,  been  in  existence  some  nine  or  ten  years, 
beginning,  I  understand,  with  a  few  pubfishers  who  mailed  but  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  books,  and  increasing  year  by  year  until 
tlie  nuuiber  of  publishers  availing  themselves  of  the  looseness  of  the 
law  and  its  very  liberal  iuterpretation  by  the  Departujont  is  now  very 
considemble.  These  pablishers  represent  nearly  all  the  great  cities  of 
the  t^ountr>%  and  they  mail  annually  an  astounding  aggregation  of  books. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  not  only  are  these  books  mailed  as 
periodictils  in  the  ttrst  instance  from  the  publishing  house,  but  they  are 
transmitted  over  and  over  again  through  the  malls  by  newsdealers 
throughout  the  country,  every  one  of  whom  isenritlcd  tonunl  ai  the 
same  rate  as  the  publisher, 

I  am  well  satisfied  that  this  ^  ^  involves  :i  ::ro-     i!  u    •   ■;  :hti 

law,  which  beyond  all  question  m  Jd  have  b*M.»ii  infrudrH  to  admit 

I  to  the  mails  at  a  cent  a  pound  the  ^'Adv^ntures  of  Claude  Duval," 

^merely  because  it  purports  to  be  a  part  of  some  serie.4  or  pretended 

series  of  books  and  bears  a  paper  cover,  while  "Butler's  Analogy '^  or 

^•♦Newton's  Principia^  or  ** Webster's  Spelling  Book^  is  chargeable 

with  postage  at  eight  times  that  rate  because  bound  In  cloth  and  issued 

without  alleged  connectiott  with  any  other  works. 

Besides  its  illegality  it  brings  about  an  unfair  discrimination  against 
poblinhers  whose  cxjnvenience  does  not  allow  the  issue  of  single  works 
at  statetl  periods,  or  whose  conscience,  or  good  taste,  or  whatever  else 
may  l>e  the  animating  motive,  will  not  allow  them  to  resort  to  this 
class  of  business  ti>  benefit  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment, 

If  it  be  asked  why,  feeling  as  T  do  concerning  tJiis,  T  have  allowed 
it  to  continue,  and  i-vi^ti  fo  imnsisc,  the  answer  is  that  the  length 
Ab  80 53 
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of  time  tha  prsictioe  hae  laiited  ^vm  it  some  claim  to  recognittc 
atitl  tbat  li»e  great  naniber  of  atiditiona  to  it  officiallj  autiiorizcd 
fore  my  eDtraoce  into  office  iireventa  the  exclasiou  of  Dew  clBimaut 
iritliout  iBanifest  uafairue^a.     Under  all  the  circamatancea  I  feel  it  to 
be  only  proper  that  I  should  pre^^^it  tho  oMe^  and  nrgantlj  nak  that 
Cougresd  be  called  opou  to  provide  a  remedy. 

aOIPLB  COPIES. 

By  law  publishers  ai^e  permitted  to  maU  sample  copied  of  their  pnlK 
loaliOQH  to  indiserimitiate  addre«»sos  at  the  rate  of  poet^g^e  charged  on 
ftei*aiid*c1ass  matter  sent  to  regular  aiibscribera.  There  la  no  limit  fixed 
to  the  immb<!r  of  sample  copiee  which  they  are  prifileged  to  aeud^  and 
It  otUitL  happens  that  the  mails  ai'e  baniened  with  a  vaat  namber  of 
samples  of  pnblications  which,  by  a  technical  compliance  with  the 
quirements,  haye  been  admitted  as  secondchu^s  matter,  bat  which 
reality  were  designed  as  mere  adrertising  medlnms  iesned  to  a  scaoi 

ib^crfption  list.  This  list  has  been  enconraged^  and  in  some  iiistatioei 
^made  up  by  an  offer  of  premiums  of  not  less  value  thaa  theprioe  of  nil* 
scription*  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  number  of  sample  copiet  to  exceed 
by  many  times  the  number  setit  to  subscribers ,  and  fi^equent  inalaooai 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Departraetit  where  aclvertitiefliwtl 
have  been  solicits  and  secured  upon  the  guaranty  of  the  publiaberalo 
mail  extra  large  editions  of  sample  copies. 

Tlie  mere  fact  that  unusual  quantities  of  gam  pie  copies  are  being  csif 
culated  is  not  concln^ive  upon  the  question  of  legitimacy ;  and  il  eaa 
only  be  taken  into  account  In  connection  with  other  cireamstanoes  In 
^det^ermining  the  true  character  of  the  publication.  This  detenninatlott, 
however,  cou  be  reached  only  by  special  investigation,  and  after  muick 
mischief  has  been  wrought  by  publications  found  not  to  be  ea titled  tm 
the  privileges  which  they  had  secured.  It  would  seem  to  be  proper  to 
restrioi  the  number  of  sample  copies  to  a  fair  proportion  of  the  ietQal 
iobicHptiou  list ;  and  this  would  almost  certainly  hate  a  befie8< 
^effect  of  deterring  the  publication  of  many  advertising  sheets  whli 
are  issued  mainly  because  ol  the  advantages  odered  for  droiihitlM 
a  low  rate  of  postage. 


BA.TK  OP  POSTAOE  ON  RETUBNBD  BEOOllBOLASa  HASTTSII* 

In  connection  with  the  mailing  of  newspapers  and  pi^rimUcalit  liy  pc 
Usher.s  and  newsagents,  a  peculiar  and  rather  unfair  condition  of  thlnd 
exists,  which,  being  due  to  the  present  wording  of  the  hiw  in  ivtati^ 
thereto,  and  not  to  mere  iK}3tal  regulation^  1  have  found  it  beyond 
power  to  remedy.  The  case  \h  this :  Under  tlie  act  ofCongrviss  of  Mii 
^S,  1885,  the  right  to  mail  second  chiss  or  news^mper  and  iM?nodic 
matter  at  the  rate  of  a  cent  a  pound  is  given  to  publishers  when  s^Mit 
from  the  offices  of  pubh'eatlon,  and  to  news-agencies  "when  saitt  to 
%l  subscribers  thereto  or  to  other  news-agents.'^ 
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I         Now,  BO  far  as  the  orf^nsl  malliug  of  thiii  claa«  of  matt^tr  is  coiiGcmeil, 
there  apt^ars  to  he  no  uojnst  inequality  la  the  rights  hestowed  hy  Uiq 
law  quoted,  a;4  Uetween  publishers  and  news  agencies;  but  in  the  luaiM 
^Jiig  of  the  uiiittcr  by  Hijent.s  buck  to  publishers  and  news  ageucie.s— auol 
^HbJ8,  owinf^  to  a  very  general  cai»totu  now  prevailing  in  tlto  imbUi^biiig 
^Hbufiiness  of  allowing  dealers  to  return  for  credit  on  their  acto  i«| 

^VlKdd  ftopies  of  publications  Bent  them^  has  grown  to  very  con  q\ 

proportions—a  discrimination  is  made  which  results  unfavorably  to  the 
pul>Ms)ior,  and  therefore  to  the  advantage  of  oompeting  news  agencies  a 
That  is  to  sjiy,  if  the  dealer  or  agent  (for  under  the  uninterrnjifed  praol 
tit!^  of  the  lJei>artmeMl  these  two  terms  are  synouymoas)  who  returns 
the  nn»>ohl  UK4tti*r  sends  it  to  a  news  agency  or  company  he  pays  |)ost*g 
age  m  the  UHUiil  p<uiud  rute  ehargealde  on  matter  sent  from  one  newa^ 
agent  to  another  j  but  if  he  returns  unsold  matter  to  a  publishing  house 
not  a  riewK  agency  he  is  charged  postage  at  the  same  rate  m  that 
charged  the  general  i»ublic,  tiamely,  1  cent  for  every  4  ounces,  payable 
by  stamps  attaehedt  M 

This  discrimination,  which  at  first  blush  seems  mther  absurd^  ^^4 
wbieh  lias  eansi^t  eonsiderablo  complaint  among  publishers,  has  tbil 
lt*-h  sanction  i\H  to  its  K*gality  of  the  late  Assistant  AiCorney  (Imi-ud 
lui  this  Department,  whose  opinion,  evor  Hini>i*  it  was  givi^i.  tiiin  hi'i^tM 
strictly  followed  by  all  postnuisters,  I 

I  am  not  prepared  Ui  que.stion  the  legal  torrectness  of  this  dtuivjoiJ 
especially  as  it  ha.<  receivcil  the  approval  of  my  two  immediate  prodi*-! 
et*^sitrs,  l»oth  of  them  distinguished  lawyers.    But  I  am  inelined  to  think 
that  ^-ucli  a  discrimination,  being  unjust  in  principle,  was  nr  \i 

by  Congress,  and  1  am  convinced  that  itought  not  to  be  perm  i  ,  1 

I  would  not,  however,  have  it  removed  by  extending  the  [»rivUege  en* 
I       il  by  news  ajjents  under  it,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  return  their  uu-j 
^  matter  at  tlie  pound  rate  to  publishers  m  well  a«i  news  conipiuiicig 
but  I  would  have  the  privilege  curtailed,  so  as  to  require  payment  of 
postage  on  all  returned  secoud-chiss  matter  at  the  rate  which  the  public 
IS  requir*»d  to  pay — I  cent  for  every  4  ounces  or  fraction  thereot— for 
surely  the  right  to  one  mailing  of  this  claAS  of  matter  at  the  mervlml 
nondnal  rate  of  imstage  prescribed  by  law  is  sufflciently  liberal  to  sat^ 
isfv  tho  most  exacting  l>eliever  in  the  expediency  of  low  rafe*.     I  ac- 
V  nxomtuend   that  tiie  act  of  Oongress  above  referred  %o  be 
'.„:     ,  a  by  the  paH.^age  of -a  provision  similar  to  the  foUowkng: 

V  Thfit  it\]  nnnnltl  *jr  nriMtVfrr*!  w^mnd-cliwi  matt^ri  nfti^  f ta  original  mnqtrijcr  nt 
It^  nctl  by  mail  to  puMhbwM,   n^wn  pj 

IP'  :•<  at  tbo  r«it4»  of  I  o6ui  li>r  t>Tor^  i  ^rj 
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BTATEJIENTS   OF  FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS. 

The  following  stateiiients  show  tbe  revenue,  the  expenditures,  au 
the  actual  cost  of  the  postal  service  for  the  years  ending  June  30,  li 
1888,  and  18S0— tbe  difference  between  the  expenditures  and  the  acti 
'^cost  of  the  service  being  made  up  of  the  amounts  earni.»d  by  the  Pacil 
Bailroad  Companies  for  mail  transportation,  and  certified  to  the  Sec 
tary  of  the  Treasury  under  act  of  Congress. 

Fiscal  Yeak  Endiko  June  30,  X887* 

BKVR27UE, 

1.  Ordioary  po«Ul  revenno - , - ^,118, 273,  JH 

2.  Itevenae  from  monej-order  busiaesa 719^:}35.45 


Groftsrocdpta,. --.*..-. •.,,, -- *    4«,  837, 600. 3» 

Add  amount  gained  by  ^'suspense"  aocounta .•— ,  ^,566.80^ 

Mftkca  t^tal  revenue - 48|361pnu.( 

EXPENDITURKS  AXD  LIABIUTUCS, 

Expenditures: 

From  July  I,  1886,  to  September  30,  1987 $52,  391,  Q77.  43 

From  October  I,  1887,  to  September  30,  1888 368,  IGO.  40 

From  October  1,  1888,  to  September  30,  1889  . .. ••  55,  712.  25 


Liabjljiios:  • 

Estimated  amount  of  oatstandtogin- 
debtedoesafor  varioua  objects  on  ac- 
count of  the  year .  — t5*&'3d*S0 

Amount  due  for  transportation  on 
Central  Pacific  Kailroad,  not  in- 
cluded in  amouut  certified  under  the 
law  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury     §89,468.00 

Amount  due  Sioux  City  atid  Paoifio 
Railroad  Company  for  aimilar  serv- 
ice during  the  year 6,1*26,09 


B2,ei5,5S0.08 


301, 123.  fi: 


Total  expenditures  and  liabilities  for  the  Bervice  of  thd  year  **     (j3«  ItC,  (ni3.i!7 


Deficiency  in  revenue , 4.255,497. 

COST  OF  POSTAL  SKnYICB, 

Amount  of  expenditures  and  liabilities,  as  above Vvij,  iiiv  673.1 

Amount  certified  to  the*  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  « 

credit  to  Pacific  railroads— 

From  July  1,  Vmi,  to  September  30,  1687.... $!.lRT,OeT.!^ 

From  October  1,  1887,  to  September  30,  1988  . 

From  October  1,  lii8B,  to  September  ?>0,  l^^^)  . 


Total  amount  certified 

Total  coat  of  gervice 

|icrw  of  total  coat  of  postal  aervice  over  revenue 


Md^smss 


M,  31^150^1 
f»«4:>4,tll7.2 
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The  receipts  were  $4,255,497.48,  or  8  per  cent.  less  than  the  exx>ei)dit- 
aixss  aud  oatstandiug  obligations,  and  $5,454,017.31,  or  10  per  cent,  less 
than  the  total  actnal  cost  of  the  service. 

Compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year,  there  was  an  increase  of 
$4,924,027.49,  or  11.2  per  cent.,  in  the  gross  re  venae ;  an  increase  of 
$2,013,830.45,  or  3.9  per  cent.,  in  the  expenditures  and  liabilities ;  and 
an  inci-ease  also  of  $2,099,678.28,  or  4  per  cent.,  in  the  total  cost  of  the 
service. 

Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1888. 

REVENUE. 

1.  Ordioaix  postal  reveDuo $51,896,858.96 

2.  Receipts  from  money-order  bnsiuess 798,317.83 

Gross  revenue • 52,693,176.79 

RXrENDlTURES  AND  LIABILITIES. 

£xpcnditures : 

From  July  1,  1^87,  to  September  30,  1886 $55, 795, 357. 84 

From  October  1,  1888,  to  September  30, 1?89 490,  OTJ.  70 


56, 285, 431.  M 
Liabilities : 

Estimated  amount  of  outstanding  in- 
debtedness for  various  objects  on 

aocoi^nt  of  the  year $1, 146.62 

Amount  duo  for  transportation  of 
mails  on  Central  Pacific  Railroad, 
not  included  in  amount  certified 
under  the  law  to  the  Secretary  of 

the  Treasury 308,450.66 

Amount  due  Sioux  City  and  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  for  similar  serv- 
ice during  the  year 10,703.64 

$320,301.01 


Total  expenditures  and  liabilities  for  the  service  of  the  year. . .    66, 605, 732. 65 


Deficiency  In  revenue 3, 910, 5ri5, 76 

COST  OF  POSTAL  SERVICE. 

Amount  of  expenditures  and  liabilities  as  above |5G,  605, 732. 66 

Amount  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
credit  to  Pacific  railroads  from  July  1, 1887  to  Septem- 
ber 30, 1880 $1,240,600.83 

From  October  1, 1838  to  Septeinber  30,  1889 1,507.20 


Total  amount  cerUfied 1, 242, 108. 03 


Total  cost  of  servico 57,847,840.58 


£xc«if  of  total  cost  of  postal  servioe  over  revenue 5, 152,663.79 
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The  receipts  were  $3,910,566.76,  or  6.9  per  cent,  less  than  the  expend 
itares,  and  $6,162,663.79,  or  8.9  per  cent  less  than  the  tot^  cost  of  the 
postal  service. 

Oompared  with  the  previons  fiscal  year,  there  was  an  increase  of 
$3,834,000.60,  or  7.8  per  cent.,  in  the  gross  revenue ;  an  increase  of 
$3,488,058.88,  or  6.5  per  cent.,  in  the  expenditares^  and  liabilities;  imd 
an  increase  also  of  $3,532,647.08,  or  6.6  per  cent,  in  the  estimated  total 
cost  of  the  service. 

Fiscal  Tbar  Endiko  Junie  30,  1889. 

REVXNUB. 

1.  Ordinary  postal  revenue $55,387,806.37 

2.  Bevenae  from  money-order  bnslness , 787,804.81 


Grow  receipts 56, 175, 611.18 

Less  amount  charged  to  bad  debts,  compromise,  and  fiaspense  cases..  27, 596. 26 


Leaves  net  revenue 56,148,014.98 

EXPENDITURES  AMD  UABIUTIES. 

Expenditores : 

Amount  .expended  to  September  30, 1889,  on  ac- 
count of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889 $61, 376, 847. 24 

Liabilities: 

Artionnt  of  Indebtedness  for  various 
objects  certified  to  Auditor  and  not 
yet  reported  for  payment $587, 968. 68 

Estimated  amount  of  indebtedness 
not  yet  reported  to  Auditor  (railroad 
service) 200,000.00 

Amount  due  for  transportation  on 
Central  Pacific  kailroad,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  amount  certified  under 
law  to  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury      321,077.25 

Amount  due  Sionx  OHy  and  Pacific 
Bailxoad  Company  for  similar  serv- 
ice doling  the  year 12,305.24 

1,121,351.11 


Total  actual  and  estimated  expenditures  for  the  service  of 
the  year $62,498,198.35 

Deficiency  in  revenue « 6,350,183.41 

COST  OF  POBTAI.  BBRVICB. 

Total  actual  and  estimated  expenditures,  as  shown  above  .  »• f®,  4SS,  196.11 

Amount  certified  to  the  Seeretary  of  the  Treasury  by  the  Auditor  for 
transportation  ot  the  mailB  on  the  Pacific  railroads 1,963^673.33 

Total  estimated  cost  of  service  for  year 63,751,871.68 

Deduct  amount  of  net  revenue  as  shown  above 56, 148, 014. 9i 

Learves  exoess  of  estimated  cost  of  service  over  amount  of  net 
levenne ^ 7,603,866w76 
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The  diflSNMQCO  of  (1,253,673.33  betweeu  the  deticiency  of  rereQue  and 
til©  cost  of  the  »er\rice  in  ropre^entetl  by  the  auiouiits  certitknl  to  the 
Treasiury  on  tictjoufit  of  service  on  the  l*acitic  railroatU,  which  by  l;i^v  is 
not  made  payable  out  of  the  appropriations  for  the  postal  service. 

The  groRs  receipta  were  $5,228,832,32,  or  SM  per  cent,^  less  than  t  ho 
actual  dl«bur4iement««  ou  account  of  the  year;  $0^350,183.43,  or  10,1  per 
ceiit^t  leii9  thtia  the  dLsburtiteiiieDts  and  liabilities  of  the  year;  and 
t7,(kl3,H5a,7r>,  or  11.9  percent,  k*^  '         '  fthe 

•er%Hctr,  which,  aa  before  stated,  v  f  the 

Secretary  of  the  Treasarjr  as  the  eHraiDgM  for  ami  traissporti^tion  on 
the  Pacific  railroadH. 

Oompared  with  tlie  previatu  flsoal  year  t^tre  W9i  an  looreMa  of 
$Sy4S2^S88.1d|  or  6.5  f>er  cent,,  in  tlie  gvmn  i^veitne  of  tlie  nervica;  an 
tncreave  of  95,802,465.80,  or  1(K4  per  cent.,  tn  the  dlMiarBcmentis  and 
oiitrttandlng  liabilities;  and  an  incre«\«e  alwi  of  $5,1104,031.10,  or  10.2 
Xiereentp,  in  the  eBtimated  total  cost  of  the  servfce. 

Tha  eatimateti  nabmitted  toOongrrdais  in  ttie  re[)ort  of  the  roattnaater- 
GMend  for  18S7  for  the  aenrioe  of  the  year  ended  Jnne  30, 18^,  pUoed 
thu  expanditarea  for  the  latter  year  at  |58,1>67,2:J3J4,  the  (proas  reretiae 
at*  07^603,734,32,  and  the  deficiency  of  revenue  to  bo  supplied  ont  of  the 
ganeral  Treasury  at  •1,403,490.42. 

Aa  will  appear  from  the  foregoing  exhibits,  for  the  year  the  actual 
ezfietHliturei^  and  e»titnate<l  Habilitit'S  were  $3,530,004-01  in  exoe«Ai  of 
the  oripual  estimate;  the  revenue  wa^  #l,415r710.4O  Ut90  than  theeittl* 
mate  J  :ind  the  present  estimated  dt^licieiicy  of  rovenne  to  be  Hiipplicd 
out  of  the  ;,^encrai  Treasury*  is  $4,040,084*01  more  than  that  sliovvn  in 
the  e.stftnate  made  in  1887. 


ESTIMATES  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAKS  ENDING  JUHE  30,  18Ui  ai>ij  mh 

The  ordinary  postal  revenue  for  the  tlsejil  year  ending  on  the  30th 
June  Uist  showed  an  increase  over  that  of  the  i)rovii>ujd  year  of  OJ  per 
oent  This  was  somewhat  le^s  than  the  UHual  gain,  the  average  an- 
imal rate  of  increai$e  for  the  thixie  years  up  to  Jnly  1,  1880,  bein^r  ^*3 
per  cent.  Returns  frora  thirty  of  the  largest  post  offl<Tert  for  the  quarter 
iodiiig  SeptemlMu-  30  h^t  (the  retin  tm  from  all  the  po^t*oOkes  for  thac 
^uaitar  not  yet  haviujf  been  audited)  8how  an  incroiise  of  0«0  per  cent 
ovitr  tiie  revenue  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1S88.  Special  re- 
lunis  caiUeil  fur  by  this  oOlce  for  the  same  post-ofUces  for  the  monr.li  nf 
October  jost  pa^t  exhibit  an  increase  of  9.2  i^er  cent,  over  th«  ?  v^ 
of  October  for  the  previous  year.  From  past  ex|K^rienee,  tJiie  r< 
offioes  mte  not  likely  to  show  as  great  an  incrca^  as  the  large  olUeerif 
bot  iinkiis  there  should  be  unforeseen  cimngea  in  the  preieol  iMMSdiUan 
of  the  bdilness  industries  of  the  country,  It  will  be  profier  to  ealenlile 
cm  $m  annaat  incr^atse  oi  &  par  oent  (or  1  per  ce^^t  leds  tliao  qalled  to 
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•     J 
FISCAL  YKAB  SKfiDgG  JtlNS  30,  ISS^l.  I 

Eiitimate<l  amoTint  of  ordinary  postal  revenue  for  year  ending  Jane  1 

30, 1^1,  uB  before ^ .,.. 150,818,830.8*1 

Acid  ioLTt!aseof  Bpereent.... •••» .•.••.•••..••«•••••*••••.•        4»785,608,47i 

OWm  c«tiinAted  nmoiuit  of  ordinaiy  postal  revenao  |ar  ttii^  year.. .,      64, 604, 337. 34 
Amouii  i  of  estimated  reyenue  from  inouey-ordor  bnsiDeae  .*.........  810, 000.  OOi 

Grofw  revenue  for  the  jear , 65,4U|337,3|| 

ESTIKATED  DEPIOIENOY  OF  REVENmB*  1 

The  estimated  deficiency  of  mreaac  to  ho  BuppHed  ont  of  the  gen* ' 
ernl  I'ren.sury  is  m  follows: 

Amount  nf  «?»tiiniiU*d  exponditurei,  poyabl©  out  of  appropriationa,  oi  I 

pt^r  tabkol  cstLiimtea |r72,434>G9B.99^ 

ENtJmntod  groea  r^venne,  as  J»l>ovo. •••••. .,*•..«., .•••....«..      f»5, 414,337.34 

L«ave8  ejitirnat^^d  dofloieucy 7,020,3B1.65 

The  foregoingefttimatescontemplate thatO.C  +  percent  of  theexpeudi* 
tines  8bjiU  be  paid  out  of  tbo  general  Trejksury,  The  actual  deficiency 
should,  liowever,  be  leas  than  the  sum  given,  because,  first,  the  revenno 
may  exceed  the  estimate,  and  second,  tliere  shouUl  bo  margins  left  of 
some  if  not  all  the  items  of  appropriation,  it  being  impossible  to  estimate 
the  expenditures  with  entire  accuracy.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  the 
net  amount  of  nnexpended  balauceii  of  appropriations  was  $710,545*55^ 
irhicb  amount  is  subject  to  reduction  to  satisfy  outstanding  Uabilitiea. 

The  estimated  deficiency  of  revenue  to  be  supplied  out  of  the  Trea9*J 
ory  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  $88,699  less  than  that  shown  in  the' 
foregoing  estimate  for  the  current  fiscal  yoar« 

m  SPECIAL  TOPIOa  > 

■  To  conclude  I  beg  to  mention  some  smaller  bat  hardly  less  import- 
Htit  toi)ics  for  your  considemtion,  A  double  postal-card  for  rtHurn 
BnswerH  is  entirely  feasible  if  authority  could  be  given  for  its  issue. 
^nother  question  is  the  vstabllshment  of  a  postal  museum*  There  Is 
How  scattered  throughout  the  country  much  historic  material  in  the 
Hbape  of  ancient  mail  dpiipments,  implements,  pictures,  and  articles  of 
■arious  kinds,  in  use  during  the  century*  Lf  thiii  could  be  collected 
■pd  arranged  it  would  form  an  interesting  epitome  of  the  gi^owth  of  Uie 
Kostal  syRt4»m.  Scores  of  post  ofilces  have  In  their  possession  valuabl^J 
BuUcs  which  could  bo  had  for  deposit  in  a  departmental  museum.  The' 
eoKt  would  be  triiitng,  while  the  interest  would  be  very  gr«at.  A  bo- 
kgi  "I  be  made  w^ith  an  appropriation  of  $1,000.  J 

B  y  and  inadequate  fixtures  iu  mauy  of  the  post-ofilces  tan 

HDt  fit  to  represent  the  United  States  Government,  and  do  not  conduce 
M  AD  efOctetit  ierviee;  neither  in  the  mall  safe  In  hundreds  of  offlcetf 
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by  the  eiitimates  of  last  year)  at  all  the  post-offices. 
the  revenue  may  be  estimated  as  follows,  viz: 


Upon  thi« 


FISCAX  TEAR  BJ^DINO  JOKK  30,  1890. 

Aii)oiiiit  of  ordinary  poaUI  rovosiao  for  tlio  year  ending  Jutte  30, 1889.  |6S,387,8013* 
AddinorcaaeofS  percent 4t43t,Oft4.30 

Gives  estimated  amoant  of  ordinary  postal  rerenno •. ,.«    W^ei%&l,9 

AmoQDt  of  estimated  revenue  from  money-order  bBsinees.*.**.  ••••••  8OO,000.# 

Gross  revenue  for  tlie  year 60,018,830.11 

The  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  year  amotiDt  to  $66|(K)5,34i^ 
and  it  is  estimat<}d  that,  in  the  light  of  present  iDformatiou^  additionil 
appropriations  w4U  be  required  of  $179,117  for  compensation  to  jjost- 
masters;  of  $923,430.24  for  inland  mail  transportation  by  railroad;  and 
of  $20,000  for  mail  transportation  by  steam-boat,  making  a  total  of 
$1,122,547.24.  The  pay  of  postmasters  is  regulated  by  law,  which  fibwJ 
the  rates  to  be  allowed,  and  the  expenditure  is,  therefore,  not  controlled 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  The  law  also  regulates  the  nt» 
of  compensation  allowed  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  by  railroii 

Upon  the  foregoing  basis  the  account  for  the  current  fiscal  year  mtf 
be  stated  as  follows ; 

Amount  of  appropriation »9.*«.«*«.  i66|€0Sk34iM 

Estimated  deficiency  appropriation  required •.•••••••       1,  XSS^MT.H 

Total 67.727.^l-a 

Estimated  gross  revenue 60,6l«*,«SiX?T 

Estimated  deficiency  of  revenue  to  he  supplied  out  of  general  Treaisary      7, 109«  0<SO.  do 

The  estimates  submitted  by  the  report  of  the  Postmaster  GenenU  in 
1888,  for  the  service  of  the  year  ending  June  30, 1890,  were  as  followst 

Amonnt  of  estimated  expenditures., |66,81)f,irS.4l 

Amount  of  estimated  revenue 6St,50S,C56.tf 

Estimated  deiicioncy  of  revenue 4,300^41411 

In  the  foregoing  estimate,  the  amount  of  the  necessary  appropriatjoiii 
for  the  current  year  is  placed  at  $915,818.50  less  than  that  now  Bhovn 
to  be  required ;  the  amount  of  revenue  is  placed  at  $I,S89,827.25 
than  that  in  the  present  estimate  f  audJlMdeficieney  of  revenue 
supplied  out  of  the  general  TreasjUj^^^Bpod  at  $2,805,6I&| 
than  the  amount  which  now  seema^^^^^BBf^h 

In  other  words,  in  the  report^^^^^^p^^^euue  for  i 
estimated  in  the  sumof  $l,d8|^^^^^Hee^I>endir.ui 
estimated  iu  the  sum  of  $9)j^^^^^PK  ^^^  appaiF^ 
revenue  §4,303,41 1.90  ;tvh| 
to  be  $7,109,060.05.       
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FISCAL  TRAJt  KNDISO  JCmS  30,   18^1. 

Efttlmated  fkitimiiit  of  orrliniiry  pocftal  rovenne  far  jttkT  ending  Jane 

:m),  l?!ilW,  aa  before *J.. t^>t3l8»B30. 

Add  increiwe  of  Hpercent ••** 4,78&r506«4l 

Qtven  etitiiuiited  nmoant  of  ordinary  pottal  roTonae  jor  tUia  year..  *•      &i,  604^  3d7»S 
Amoniii  of  estlintttod  revonuo  firom  mouey-ordor  bnainesa BIO,  000. 00 

Gross  revenue  for  the  yoar ..•....«•«■•«««••••.•*       6&,  414, 337* 

KSTIHATED  BEFIOIENCT  OF  KEVENtTE. 

Tliti  eatiiimted  deflriency  of  rax'enuo  to  l>o  suppliod  out  of  the  gen* 
©ml  Treasury  is  as  follows: 

Amonnt  of  c^tiniatod  ezpoodjture»,  imyablo  oat  of  appropdaiiotis,  m 

portable  of  o«tiiuat«s , ...•,,•..* $72,434.60611 

EstimaUkl  growi  nsvenae,  as  above. •.•..*•* f>5, 4 14.337. 34 

Leaves  ealimated  dcfieleticy 7,030»3fll.65 

Ttloforegoingc^stimat>e8COUtem|llatothat9.6  +  pe^ceut  oftbeexpondl* 
turvK  i^hiill  be  paid  out  of  tho  general  Treasury.  The  actual  deficiency 
should,  liowever,  be  lesn  tban  the  sum  given,  because,  first,  therevenuei 
ttjiiy  exceed  the  estimate,  and  second,  there  should  be  raargius  left  of" 
some  if  not  all  the  items  ofappropriaiion,  it  beitig  itnposBibte  to  e8tiuiato 
the  expenditures  with  entire  accuracy.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  tho 
net  amount  of  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  was  ^716,545,55, 
which  amount  is  subject  to  reduction  to  satisfy  outstanding  liabilities. 

The  estimated  deikvieucy  of  revenue  to  be  supplied  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  tho  next  fiscal  year  is  $88,G0Q  less  than  that  shown  in  the 
foregoing  estimate  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 


SPECIAL  TOPICS, 

To  conclude  I  beg  to  mention  somo  smaller  but  hardly  less  import* 
ant  topics  for  your  consideration.     A  double  postaUcard  for  return 
**tH  iR  entirely  feasible  if  authority  could  be  given  for  its  issue 
i^er  <2we8tiau  is  the  establishment  of  a  postal  museum.    There  in 
now  8cattcriMi   throughout  the  country  much  historie  material  in  thi 
'lit  mail  efpiipinent.s,  implements,  pictures,  and  in  T 

,  in  use  during  the  century-.    If  this  could  be  *  1 

jiJ  /£  would  form  an  interesting  epitome  of  the  growth  of  the 
r '     Mi  of  i)oyt     I*       have  In  their  possession  valuabli 
had  for  H  .         lu  a  departmental  museum.    Tho^ 
•«iy!FhiIe  the  intercut  would  bo  verj-  gr«at    A  bc- 
-1  •  Mrlatiou  oftl,000. 

s  in  many  of  the  postH>fficee  are 
liHi  i^tates  Ooveniment,  and  do  not  oondnc 
her  iB  the  mail  safe  in  bundles  of  offices,^ 
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by  tbe  estimates  of  last  year)  at  all  the  post-offices.    XTpon  this  basis 
the  revenue  may  be  estimated  as  follows,  viz; 

FISCAL  YEAR  RIYDXXG  JUNS  30,  1890. 

Aiqoiiiit  of  ordiD&ry  postal  reTepne  for  the  yearendmg  June  30, 1889.  t55,387,M.37 
Add  incroaae  of  8  per  cent ,.. •»........  ..       A,  431,024, !it 

Givc»  estimated  atnonnt  of  ordinary  poetal  rerenne •..•..     59^618v830.S7 

Amoant  of  estimated  revenue  from  monej-otder  bnameaa,,,.**  ••«*•*  800^000.09 

Gross reyenne  for  tbe  year ..•«•.•    60|616;S3A.9 

The  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  year  amoaDt  to  $66,605,3449: 
and  it  is  estimated  that,  hi  the  light  of  present  ioformation^  additioQat 
appropriations  wll  bo  required  of  $179,117  for  compensation  to  pof^- 
masters;  of  $923,430.24  for  inland  mail  transportation  by  railroad;  and 
of  $20,000  for  mail  transportation  by  steam-boat,  making  a  total  of 
$1,122,547.24.  The  pay  of  postmasters  is  regulated  by  law,  which  6s» 
the  rates  to  be  allowed,  and  the  exx>endittire  is,  therefore,  not  oontrolkd 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Department  The  law  also  regulates  the  rat* 
of  compensation  allowed  for  the  transportation  of  tlie  maila  by  railroai 

Upon  the  foregoing  basis  the  account  for  the  current  fiscal  year  nil 
be  stated  as  follows : 

Amount  of  appropriation ..,...• ••••»»•••,*..,  $6^^^'  ''"'  "^ 

Estimated  deliclency  appropriation  required •.*••.•••••••.••..       l^li^.' 

Total C7.727,d&L^ 

Estimated  gross  rerenne 009016,811^ 

Estimated  deficiency  of  revenne  to  be  sapplied  ont  of  goneral  Treasnrj      7^  109»  OlMlfi 

The  estimates  submitted  by  the  report  of  the  Postmaster  Gemerol  in 
1888,  for  the  service  of  the  year  ending  Jane  30,  1S90,  were  aa  foUoir^: 

Amonnt  of  estimated  erpGiiditatos |86^81t,0n.^ 

Amount  of  ostiioatcd  revenue •..•.. .»*..»*    6a;606^Q@itt 

Estimated  defioienoy  of  revenue  .* 4, 3tO,  41  i  ^' 

In  the  foregoing  estimate,  the  amount  of  the  necessary  appropriations 
for  the  current  year  is  placed  at  8915,818.50  less  than  that  now  aban 
to  be  required ;  the  amount  of  revenue  is  placed  at  8 J  ,889,827.25  mf«ri 
than  that  in  the  present  estimate;  and  the  deficiency  of  rev* 
supplied  out  of  the  general  Treasur-  '    i  ^^  ^  d  at  $2,805,G**j.  . 
than  the  amount  which  now  seems  t<  1- 

In  other  words,  in  the  report  of  J  r  \  euuo  for  1890 

estimated  in  the  sum  of  $l,8SlKSi**  ^^j  i.-.\iK^jidi' "  i 

estimated  in  the  sum  of  S915,y  ^  the  api^ 

revenne  $1,303,414,90  ^vj     i  t.-iUun  &v 

to  be  $7,109,000.05. 


1  ma   w . 
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FISCAL  TEAR  SXDINO  JXTSM  30,   WBL 

EntfrnAt^d  ftiDottnl  of  ordinary  X'<^^1  rcveitiie  for  year  ending  Jane 

:M),  1^.H),ai!ljefoit}._,. 2 f59, 818, 630.  ^ 

Add  iricreaauorSiiercent «••.„. ...^•..•„       4,7^5, 60$. 4 

Girea  «?«timmted  iwnoant  of  ordineiry  postal  revenue  for  th'm  yenr .  •  •  •      64, 604^  33T.  S 
Am  on  n  t  of  eatlmiited  reyonuo  6*01x1  mon  oy-order  bn  sin  ess » . . . .  @10»  000. 00 

Gfoiio revenae for  tlie  year ....•...•••  *.«• .......       6C>, 414, U37. 34 

ESTIMATED  DEFIOIENOY  OF  REVENUB. 

The  estftnated  deflriency  of  rovooue  to  lio  supplied  out  of  the  gen* 
eral  Treasury  is  as  followa: 

Ariioniitdf  eM'imatod  expt^DdilureH*  |mya1>ta  ont  of  appropriaiSonSi  as 

lH?r  laWeof  csiiiuatea • •♦.* ST2,434»6JW.09 

Etttinmted  groea  revenue,  oti  abovo.« rKs41l,337, 34 

Loavea  estimated  deficiency 7»020,3ni,66 

T\iL*  foregoingestimati'.s  contemplate  that  9.G  +  per  ceut.  ofthooxpendi- 
tnre^  ^hall  be  paid  out  ot*  the  fceueral  Trettsury*  The  actual  detlcienej 
should,  however,  be  les8  than  the  sum  given,  because,  first,  the  revenue 
may  exceed  the  estimate,  and  second,  there  should  be  margins  left  of 
mme  if  not  all  the  items  of  appropriatiou,  it  being  impossible  to  estimate 
the  expenditures  with  entire  accuracy.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  the 
net  amount  of  unexpended  balances  of  uppropnations  was  t71G,545.t 
vrliich  amount  is  subject  to  reduction  to  satisfy  outstandiug  liabilitic 

The  estimated  dclicieney  of  revenue  to  be  supplied  out  of  the  ' 
ury  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  888,(599  less  than  that  shown  in  tb| 
foregoing  estimate  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

SPEOIAI*  TOFIOSt 

To  conclude  I  beg  to  mention  some  smaller  but  hardly  less  import- 
ant topics  for  your  consideration*  A  double  post^U-card  for  return 
^■ttnswerH  ij«  entir«*ly  feasible  if  authority  could  be  given  for  its  issue. 
H&oother  question  is  the  establishment  of  a  postal  museum.  There  is 
I  now  neattered  throughout  the  country  mncli  historic  material  in  the 
f      '  flit  mad  eciuipinents,  imph^ments,  pir  itd  articles  4 

•  in  use  during  the  century.     If  11  1  be  collect 

%vould  form  an  interesting  epitome  of  the  growth  of  tho 
< s  of  postofBces  have  in  their  possession  valaablaj 
h:id  for  deposit  in  a  departmental  museum. 
Idle  the  interest  would  be  very  great.    A  ' 
"  oprlatlon  of$l,(XKX 

s  iti  many  of  tlie  post-offices  j 
ted  States  Government,  and  do  not  coDdoe 
ther  is  the  mail  safe  in  hundreds  of  offiot^" 


rifi    ir   '■ 
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by  the  estimates  of  last  year)  at  all  the  post-ofiBces. 
the  revenue  may  be  estimated  as  follows,  viz: 

FISCAL  TEAR  KN*DIKQ  JUKB  30,   1890. 


Upou  this  ba$» 


An^onut  of  ordinary  postal  reYODue  for  tbo  jear  ending  Jane  30, 1689.  |55»  387,801.37 
Add  inoroa8«of  8  percent <431,C94,iA 


Givet  estimated  amonnt  of  ordinary  post-al  revouno ..•••..     69,  ^tS,^,S! 

Amoant  of  estiuifited  revenue  from  money- order  bastnesft. ••.  600,000.99 


Gross  revonne  for  tbe  year .«• ***    60,618,830,8? 

The  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  year  amount  to  $66,605,344:^ 
and  it  is  estimated  that,  in  the  light  of  present  information,  additiood 
appropriations  will  be  required  of  8179,117  for  compensation  to  post- 
masters; of  8923,430.24  fgr  inland  mail  transportation  by  railroad;  and 
of  $20,000  for  mail  transportation  by  steam-boat,  making  a  totjil  rf 
81,122,547.24,  The  pay  of  postmasters  is  regulated  by  law,  which  llitf 
the  rates  to  be  allowed,  and  the  expenditure  is,  therefore,  not  oontroUtd 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Department.  The  law  also  regulates  the  raltt 
of  compensation  allowed  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  by  railroid. 

Upon  the  foregoing  basis  the  account  for  the  current  fiscal  year  niflj 
be  stated  as  follows : 

Amount  of  appropriation .•.,..... ***•.«•««*•  $66,00 

Estimated  deficiency  appropriation  required ••.*«•«•••       1, 12 


Total- • •-,, 67,7«7»a9ia 

Estimated  gross  revenne  ...... ..,.., 60,618^63(1^ 


Estimated  doflcienoy  of  reveune  to  ho  snppliod  out  of  general  Treasury      7, 109.  OMl  fli 

The  estimates  submitted  by  the  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  to 
18S8,  for  the  service  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  were  as  follows: 

Amonnt  of  estimated  expeuditnrcs. •-....• f^fflZffTI.^'^ 

Amount  of  cetl  mated  revenue 01,50-:  ] 

Estimated  defioienoy  of  rovoaue -      i,303«41ili 

In  the  foregoing  estimate,  the  amonnt  of  the  necessary  appmpriadmi* 
for  the  current  year  is  placed  at  $915,818,50  less  than  that  now  slnyni 
to  be  required ;  the  amount  of  revenue  is  placed  at  $1,889,827.25  more 
than  that  in  the  present  estimate;  and  the  deficiency  of  revenue  to  be 
supplied  out  of  the  general  Treasury  is  placed  at  $2,805,645.75  f^-« 
than  the  amoant  which  now  seems  to  be  required.  _ 

lu  other  wortls,  in  the  report  of  1888,  the  revenue  for  1890  vma  < 
estimated  in  the  sum  of  81,8895827.25  and  the  expenditures  wepp  i 
estimated  in  the  sum  of  $915,815.50,  making  the  appai-ent  dej 
revenue  $1,303,414.90  j^lien  present  in ibrcy^tioii  shows 
to  be  87,l0U,0*/0.05. 
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FISCAL  YE4R  E37DOia  JUKE  30,   1691. 

^^  iied  ammini  of  onliimry  postal  roveou©  for  year  oudiug  June 

^l8lKJ.tt«bcfor« I ..„..-     ISO,  818«  830.1 

eld  increofMiordporoeitt ..*...«.>,•*•* 4,785,506.4 

^ivc«  estimated  iunonnt  o!  orditiarj*  postal  revenue ^r  thi#  )*c&r.. ..      64, 604, 3iff.  34 
QOitiii  of  eelimated  revotiuo  from  moui^yH^rdor  bnBuiedii. ». .* ^10^ 000» 00 

Gro9B  revenue  for  the  yoar......  ••»••.•.•••••»•»•...  ••«....       65, 414^337.34 

BSTIHATED  Dr.FTf?IENOY  OP  BEVKNUB* 

Tlie  estimated  tleficiencjv  ui  luvenu©  to  l>o  suppUoil  out  of  the  gen- 
ral  Treasury  is  as  follows : 

Anionut  of  e^tmiatcd  expenditares,  payable  oat  of  approprlatioiis,  as 

per  t'lldo  of  estimates .«,.,.*,. |72, 434,6^,1 

fttlmatod  groes  re?enae,  asabovt) ». 65,414,337. 


Leaves  ettimated  defioienoy .^ ^.p...      7,090,3l»l.(K> 

The  foregoingestimatescontemplat^^that^.G  +  percent  of  tbeexpendl. 
ires  Kliall  be  paid  out  of  tho  general  Treasury.  Tlie  actual  deftcieticy* 
tiould,  however,  be  les8  than  the  sum  given,  beeaase,  first,  the  revenue 
day  exceed  the  estimate,  and  second,  there  should  be  marjnns  left  of 
)tne  if  not  all  the  items  of  appix>priation,  it  being  impossible  to  estimate 
lie  expenditnres  with  entire  aocarac3%  During  the  last  fiscal  year  the 
?t  amount  of  unexpended  balancee  of  appropriations  was  $710,515.55, 
rhieh  amount  is  subject  to  reduction  to  satisfy  outstanding  liabiJitieSt 
The  estimated  deflcieney  of  revenue  to  be  supplied  out  of  the  Trea 

ury  for  the  next  iiscal  year  is  088,699  less  than  that  showu  ia  th( 

foregoing  estimate  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

8PEOI4X  TOPICa 

To  conclude  I  beg  to  mention  some  smaller  but  hardly  less  import- 
ant topics  for  your  consideration,     A  double  postabcard  f«u*  rotuni 
Bwers  is  entii-ely  feasible  if  authority  could  be  given  for  its  issue, 
Loother  qucNtion  is  the  establtshment  of  »  postal  museum.    There  ib 
>W  scattered   throughout  the  country  much  historic  material  in  the 
of  ancient  mail  equipments,  implements,  pictures,  and  articles  ot 
Sous  kinds,  in  use  during  the  century.     If  this  eould  be  collected  , 
ad  arranged  it  would  form  an  interesting  epitome  of  the  growth  of  thi 

liave  Iti  their  possession  valuabll 
i       .  ai  a  departmental  museum.    The" 
idle  the  interest  would  be  very  great.    A  be- 
Mriation  of  #1,000. 
H  iu  many  of  the  post^offlceti 
h  d  States  Government,  and  da  not  oondoc 
r   the  mail  safe  la  buodredt  of  oScet,^ 
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by  the  estimates  of  last  year)  at  all  the  post-offices, 
the  revcuue  may  be  estimated  as  follows,  viz: 

FISCAL  7£AB  ENDING  JUNE  30|   1890. 


Amouot  of  ordinary  postal  revoone  for  tUo  yettrcnilmg  June  30, 1880,  |S5,387,SD6^37 
AddmcreasoofS  poroeut 4.43l,(^.i<) 


Upou  this  basis 


Gives  cstimoted  amonnt  of  ordiDary  postal  revenno ,. .     W,  Sjl8,>G0.9 

Amoant  of  estimated  revenue  £rom  money-order  bosineaSt*.**.  ••«•»•  800,OOQl# 


Gross  revoniie  for  the  year .«•••••••.    60,61@.S3Q.!« 

The  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  year  amount  ta  $60^605,314.2$; 
and  it  is  estimated  that,  in  the  light  of  present  infonnation,  additionjil 
appropriations  w411  bo  required  of  $179,117  for  compensation  to  poet- 
masters;  of  $923,430,24  for  inland  mail  transportation  by  railroad;  aiwl 
of  $20,000  for  mail  transportation  by  steam-boat,  making  a  tot*!  of 
81,122,547.24.  The  pay  of  postmasters  is  regulated  by  law,  which  fiittf 
the  rates  to  be  allowed,  and  the  expenditure  is,  therefore,  not  controUeii 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Department.  The  law  also  regulates  the  rasa 
of  compensation  allowed  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  by  railroic. 

Upou  the  foregoing  basis  the  account  for  the  current  fiscal  year  ibq 
be  stated  as  follows ; 

Amount  of  appropriation ••..•••»*.•••••. $661,  ^T  ""*'  ^ 

Estimated  dofioicncy  appropriation  required 1, 1^: 


Total.-. , 67.797.89L£i 

Estimated  gross  revenne  .,.«..  «•*•. .*     00,61S»S3iL9 


Estimated  defioienoy  of  rovenue  to  Uo  supplied  out  of  geueral  Treasury      7, 100,  d3Cl0 

The  estimates  submitted  by  the  report  of  the  Postmaster  Oenerala 
1888,  for  the  service  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1800,  were  as  followit 

Amonnt  of  estimated  expenditures , t60i  813,07141 

Amount  of  estimated  revenue **.*     6St£D8>6S&^ 


L^i, 


Estimated  deficiency  of  revenue • 4,303,4Jil^ 

In  the  foregoing  estimate,  the  amount  of  the  necessary  appropriaDoiw 
for  the  current  year  is  placed  at  $015,818,50  less  than  tljr^  t    r    '   -- 
to  be  required ;  the  amount  of  rev^euue  is  placed  at  $1,S- 
tJian  that  in  the  present  estimate;  and  the  deficiency  of  revenue  to  U 
supplied  out  of  the  general  Treasury  is  placed  at  $2,S05,M5.75 
than  the  amount  which  now  seems  to  be  required. 

In  other  words,  in  the  report  of  1888,  the  revenue  for  181H>  wi» 
estimated  in  the  sum  of  $1,880,827.25  and  the  expenditures  wfre 
estimated  in  the  sum  of  §915,815.50,  making  the  apparent  dt 
revenue  S'1,303,414,00  ^Iien  present  inloroiation  ehoWK 
to  be  $7,100,OCO.G5.  JKtT 


•jH 


^^^^1     ^      REPORT    OF   THE    POSTMASTEB-GENEEAl..  H-il 

^^^^^V  FldCAL  YKilft  KNPQfO  JUKB  30,  1^1.  I 

^^^^WMlVDiit  of  ortlitiury  postal  revenue  for  year  ending  June  I 

■STiaW.Mbcforo - •- 159.818, 830, 8fl 

HSd  increiUMi  of  3  per  oont .......«•.       4,785,606.47] 

BlTe$  estimatecl  amoiiot  of  ordinary  po^tiit  revenao  ipr  i\i\i  year..  ••      64, 604. 337. 94 
^kiount  of  estinijitod  revonito  from  money-ordor  bnainetss.  ..«** HIO. 000.00 

H        Qro9B revenne for  the  yoiu'....,,..,^...,.....***, •.,.,•«•••.       66,414,337.^4 

^^H  ESTIHATED   DT:FTrTFNfTV  OF  EEVENUB,  " 

"  The  eBtimated  deficient  v  ui  rcvtuui'  lu  Iwa  Huppliod  out  of  the  gen^ 
enil  Treasury  is  as  follows : 

Hiuonnt  of  estimated  expi^nditaree,  payAble  oat  of  appropriations,  as  I 

■  per  tiiMc  of  estimates - * $72, 4:U,  GD8,  {10 1 

Bit tnmUHl  gross  revenue,  asabovo «...      65,414,337.341 

H        Leasee  estimated  deficiency. 7,OS0,3fil,6li 

■  Hie  foregoiugestimate8Contemplat43  tbatO.6  -|-  percent  ortlieexpendi* 
Bire8i  HivdU  be  paid  out  of  tho  general  Treiisury,    The  uctustl  tleficieiicy 
Biould,  liowever,  be  less  than  the  suiu  given,  because,  first,  the  reveDUo 
Biaj  exceed  the  estimate,  aud  second,  there  should  be  nmrj^na  left  of 
B^me  if  not  all  the  items  of  appropriatiou,  it  being  impossible  to  estimate 
Kie  expenditures  with  entire  accuracy.    During  the  last  fiscal  3'ear  the 
Bet  amount  of  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  was  1710,5 15.55| 
vhich  amount  is  subject  to  reduction  to  satisfy  outstanding  liabilities*] 
B  The  estimated  deficiency  of  revenue  to  l>e  supplieil  out  of  the  Trons-I 
Bry  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  8^8,099  less  than  that  &howu  in  the ' 
^regoing  estimate  for  the  cuirent  fiscal  year* 

^^  8FECUL  TOPICS.  ' 

^■to  conclude  I  beg  to  mention  some  smaller  bnt  hardly  lesH  nupnn- 
ant  topics  for  your  consideration.     A  double  postnl-aml  for  return 
Bpswers  is  entirely  feusible  if  authority  couhl  be  given  for  it^  issue. 
^ugther  quci^tion  is  the  establishment  of  a  postal  museum.    There  is  j 
BBficatleretl   throughout  the  country  much  historic  materialiu  the  1 
shape  ol  ancient  mail  equipments,  implements,  pictures,  and  articles  of 
parlous  kinds,  in  use  during  the  century.    If  this  could  be  collected 
Bid  arrangeil  it  woald  form  an  interesting  epitome  of  the  growth  of  the 
BlAtala|M^^Soores  of  post  ofilces  have  lu  their  posse.ssiou  valuable 
BUoy^^^^Bi  be  had  for  deposit  in  a  deifartmentiil  museum*    Tho^ 
^^^^^^^^^B^.  while  the  interest  would  be  very  p^eat.    A  be-| 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^H(i  the  post-ofBoea  Afol 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Blted  states  Government,  and  do  not  coodnce 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^Btbei  is  the  mall  safe  In  hundreds  of  offioeetj 
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by  tbe  estimates  of  last  year)  at  all  the  post-oOSce3. 
the  revenue  may  be  estimated  as  follows,  viz: 

^  FISCAL  TEAB  BHDIKG  JUKE  30,   1890* 

Aiqoniit  f>f  orrlinaiy  pasta!  rovouuo  for  the  year  ending  Jnue  30, 18^*  1^387,801.37 
Add  iDcroaae  of  8  percent 4,431,0213? 

Gives  estimated  amoQDt  of  ordioary  postal  revenue 6^818,69113 

ArooQDt  of  estimated  revenue  from  money*order  busineat*,***.  ••••••  8OO,OCIL0I 

I  Gi-oss  revenue  for  the  yeftr. **.....    60,618,S9A.S 

The  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  year  amoant  to  $60,GO6^34i2)c 
and  it  is  estimated  that,  in  the  light  of  present  iDformation^  add 
appropriations  will  bo  required  of  $179,117  for  compensation  tu  i-. 
masters;  of  $923,430*24  for  inland  mail  transportation  by  railroad;  iimJ 
of  820,000  for  mail  transportation  by  steam-boat,  making  a  total  rf 
$1,122,547,24  The  pay  of  x)03tiaasters  is  regulated  by  law,  which  finM 
the  rates  to  be  allowed,  and  the  expenditnre  is,  therefore,  not  controllel 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Department.  The  law  also  regulates  the  Ta*» 
of  compensation  allowed  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  by  railroid. 

Upon  the  foregoing  basis  the  account  for  the  current  fiscal  year  nlj 
be  stated  as  follows ; 

Amount  of  appropriation ^•».* $66^  6Q5«  3M.li 

Estimated  dofidcncy  appropriation  required  ,..,,. ,..,*,„^«.  *.,*«»       1, 133,547^91 

Total.... .,-.     67.7^,a?La 

Estimated  gross  revenue  ......  .,••• .»•• 60,618, SHL^ 

Estimated  doficienoy  of  revenue  to  be  supplied  out  of  general  Treasury      7, 109,  ISBk B 

The  estimates  submitted  by  the  report  of  the  Postmaster  Gen 
1888,  for  the  service  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  wer©  as  fu;.<   - 

Amount  of  estimated  expenditnros...... .,.,.... t6S|6U^0719t 

Amount  of  estimated  revenue  ...» 6£(»50d»€5&IS 

Estimated  deficiency  of  revenue.. 4,  SOQ.ilii' 

In  the  foregoing  estimate,  the  amount  of  the  necessary  appropr 
for  the  current  year  is  placed  at  $915,818.50  less  than  that  now  autf^* 
to  be  required;  the  amount  of  revouue  is  placed  at  81,839,827-25  idoi* 
than  that  in  the  present  estimate;  and  the  deficiency  of  revenue  to  !« 
8upi>lied  out  of  the  general  Treasury  is  placed  at  $2,S05,64fii*75  W 
than  the  amount  which  now  seems  to  be  required.  ^ 

In  other  words,  in  the  report  of  1888,  the  revenue  for  1890  wascv^^ 
estimated  in  the  sum  of  $1,889,827.25  and  thee:3wpenditure8  were  ^tt^M 
estimated  in  the  snm  of  $915,815.50,  making  the  apparent  de^d^^^M 
revenue  $4,303414.90  >v!ien  present  information  shows  that  iti^^^H 
to  be  «7,109,OGO.G5.  '^^^I 
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« 

FISCAL  YEAR  KNDXBIO  riTNB  30,  1^1. 

_£«tit[iated  amount  of  onlinaiy  postal  revenne  for  jear  ending  June 

~  30,  I*W,a« before !.„ * 159,818,630,1 

M  iricrea«eof8percent •*.... • , 4,7e5|5«»6.4f1 

Glvea  c§timAted  ftmoant  of  ordlnaiy  postal  revenae  far  tliU  yemr*. ..      64, 604, 337. 34 
Amount  of  ettimatod  rove  duo  from  mouoy-oidor  bunnesa.  ......  <•.•  810, 000. 00^ 

Grotfii  revenue  for  tbejoar... 6&»414,337.^ 

ESTIMATED  DEPIOIENCY  OP  RETBNUB. 

tie  estimated  deflolency  of  revcQae  to  l^e  soppliod  oat  of  tbe  gen- 
ral  Trea.sury  is  m  follows ; 

tnouDtof  e«tUnmt«d  expouditureii,  puyaljle  out  of  approimationa»  aa 

I  i>e'rlftl»lcf  of  cttiimatca t73,434,flO€LS 

ititnntod  groM  nsveniie,  aa  abovo,,,... •••,.•., •,.*,...      C&,4t4,33T.3il 

hcAXtm  oAtimatcd  deilctenoy 7,030,361.65 

Tilts  foregoiugt'stimatuscontcmplaLe  thatO.G  +  per  cent  of  tliec^xpoudi- 
turca  «hull  be  paid  out  of  tlio  freneral  Treasury.  Tbe  actual  deticieucy 
aliould,  however,  be  le^H  than  tbe  sum  given,  because,  first,  the  revenue 
may  exceed  tbe  estimate,  and  secoud,  there  sbouhl  be  margins  left  of 
Bome  if  not  all  the  iterus  orappmpriution,  it  beiug  impossible  to  eMtimato 
the  expenditures  witli  entire  accuracy.  During  tbe  last  fi»cal  year  tbe 
net  amount  of  unexprntled  balances  of  appropriation!*  was  971(^,545,55, 
which  amount  is  subject  to  reduction  to  satisfy  outstanding  liabilities. 

The  estimated  deilciency  of  revenue  to  be  supplied  out  of  the  Treaa«i 
nry  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  888,099  less  than  that  shown  in  the* 
foregoing  estimate  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 


SPECIAL  TOPICS. 

To  conclude  I  beg  to  men  ties  some  smaller  bat  hardly  less  import- 
it  topics  for  your  consideration.     A  double  postal«card  for  return 
^swers  is  entirely  feasible  if  authority  could  be  given  for  its  issue.^ 
Another  question  is  the  establishment  of  a  postal  mttseum*    There  is^ 
)W  scattered  throughout  tbe  country  much  historie  material  in  the 
iape  of  ancient  mail  erpiipments,  implements,  pictures,  and  ar  t 

arious  kinds,  in  use  during  the  century^  If  this  could  be  c^.,.j.l1 
h\  arrangOil  it  would  form  an  interesting  epitome  of  tlie  growth  of  the 
>Btal  system.  Scores  of  post  offices  have  In  their  possession  valuable 
id  be  had  for  deposit  in  a  departmental  maseum.  Tlie 
LT,  while  the  interest  would  bo  verj*  great.  A  be- 
V  '   lion  of  #1,000, 

many  of  the  post-offloes  are, 
'id  iStat-L^s  Government,  and  do  not  oonduc 
*  et  IB  the  mail  saf«  in  hundreds  of  offioe^l 
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by  the  eatimates  of  last  year)  at  all  the  post-offices, 
the  revenue  may  be  estiraated  as  followsj  viz: 

\  FISCAL  YJSAJrt  SKDIKO  JDKB  W,  1890. 

AiQoiiiit  of  ordinary  postal  rovopao  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  I8l39.  |55, 3^,8013; 
Additioioaseof 8  percent , 4,43t,C8tSI 

Gives  estimated  amount  of  ordinaty  postal  reTenne..^^. ••••..,,..»•.     S0, 818, 83C^ ti? 
Amount  of  estimated  revcnuo  from  money-order  bu sinew «.••••  •••*»*  8OO,OO6lO0 

Gross  rovonne  for  tbe  year ,«..*•.    fiO,<Si8,83ll9 

The  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  year  amouDt  to  $00,605,344,23; 
and  it  is  estimated  that,  in  the  light  of  present  information^  ail<l 
approptiations  w41l  be  required  of  $179,117  for  competisatioti  to  j  ...- 
masters;  of  $923,430.2'i  for  inland  mail  transportation  by  railroad;  lod 
of  820,000  for  mail  ti'ansportatiou  by  steam-boat,  making  a  total  of 
81,122,547.24*  The  pay  of  postmasters  is  regulated  by  law,  which  fiitt 
the  rates  to  be  allowed,  and  the  expenditure  is,  therefore,  not  con  trolled 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Department.  The  law  also  regrnlates  the  rata 
of  compensation  allowed  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  by  nulrottl 

Upou  the  foregoing  basis  the  account  for  the  current  fiscal  year  naf 
be  stated  as  follows : 

Amount  of  appropriation •.•,.••••.•••..••.•••*•••.,.  #66,  eOO^  ^«. -^ 

Estimated  deficiency  appropriation  required  *•••••••.•«.••....  ..•••.       L,  1^547^^ 

Total , ...-. €7/727.«l?LSl 

Estimated  groBarevenne 00,  OlS,  <Bl\  ?7 

Estimated  dedciency  of  rerenne  to  be  suppUed  ont  of  general  Treasury      7^  109.  ^>V.  Q 

The  estimates  submitted  by  the  report  of  tbe  Postmaster  General  in 
1888,  for  the  service  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  were  aa  follows: 

Amonnt  of  estimated  eic  pen  ditnrOB... ..,,.....• 168^812.07X9 

Amount  of  estimated  rovonuo 63,60c',C5dII 

Estliuated  deilcienoy  of  revenue 4, 303,41111 

In  the  foregoing  estimate,  the  amount  of  the  necessary  appropn 
for  the  current  5*e4ir  is  placed  at  8915,818,50  less  than  tlT^'   --- 
to  bo  reqnired;  the  amount  of  revenue  is  placed  at  81,8: 
than  that  in  the  present  estimate  j  and  the  deficiency  of  revenue  tu  Im 
supplied  out  of  the  general  Treasury  is  placed  at  82,S05y64&75  k& 
than  the  amount  wliich  now  seems  to  be  required.  J 

In  other  words,  in  the  report  of  ISSS,  the  revenue  for  1890  was  01*^^ 
estimated  in  the  sum  of  $1,889,827.25  and  the  expenditures  wer**  nn^lH 
estimated  in  the  sum  of  8915,815.50,  making  the  apparent  dc  i  /* 

revenue  $4,303,414.90  avlieu  proBent  information  shows  that  it 
to  be  47,109,000.05. 


^     REPORT    OF   THE    POSTMASTEE-GENEBAL.  B-ll 
VI8CAL  YKAR  BKDXNO  J^HS  30^   1^1. 

Estimated  mnouut  of  orilmury  postal  rovenaG  for  ^etkr  cudbig  Jmim 

m,lf*M).Mhetote,, ......J.-., ^»81R,830.6T  ' 

Add  increase  of  8  per  cent .,.* -*.,. 4»  78S»  506. 47 

OiTCd  entitnAteil  ikitiotitit  of  ordinary  postal  revenae  ^r  tUid  yeiir , . . .  64 » 604, 337. 34 

Aiuauni  of  esiimAtod  revenue  from  mou<»y-order  bnfiiiieiMi-  .«.*«•  «*.*  CtlQ,O00. 0^| 

Gfow  revenue  for  the  year , 6&,  414, 337.34*] 


ESTIMATED  DEFICtBNOY  OP  REVBNITB. 

Tim  estimated  defieieucy  of  reveiiQC  to  bo  ^applied  out  of  the  gea-^ 

end  TrtMisury  is  as  follows: 

Aniouutof  eHtimatcd  ex  pen  dltaret,  payable  ontof  appropriatlane,  as 

per  tableof  oatlmatca -..-.-     ITS^, 434, 698. f 

Estlmntt^d  KTOos  n»veDue,  a«  above,,,., ..„,...,.. ...  ........*..      65,414,337.34 

LoaTO«  Mtlmatcd  deficiency , 7,020,  JrtL66 

The  for«goiugpstuiiat€'ficontftmi>latetliat0*0+  percent,  ortbeex])eudi* 
tJireK  shall  be  paid  out  of  tho  general  Tn^sisury*  TLe  juitual  deflcieiicy 
i»bould,  however,  be  k>8.s  than  tho  sum  j^iveu,  because^  first,  the  revenue 
lUHy  exceed  the  estimate,  aud  second,  there  should  be  inar^ns  left  of 
Kome  if  not  all  the  items  of  appropriation,  it  being  impossible  to  estimate 
the  expondi tares  with  entire  accuracy*  During:  the  hiat  fiscal  year  tho 
net  amount  of  unexpended  balanceg  of  appropriations  was  8710,545.55, 
which  amount  is  subject  to  reduction  to  satisfy  outstanding  liabilities. 

The  et*timated  deficiency  of  revenue  to  be  supplied  out  of  the  Treas*j 
ury  for  the  next  llseal  year  is  $88,G09  less  than  that  shown  lo  tba 
foregoing  estimate  for  the  current  fUcal  year. 


SPECIAL  TOPICUL 

To  conclude  I  beg  to  mention  some  smaller  but  hanlly  less  import* 
aut  topics  for  your  consideration.     A  double  postaUcard  for  return 
answers  is  entirely  feasible  if  authority  couhl  be  given  for  its  issuo,J 
Another  fjuention  is  the  establi.Hhment  of  a  postiil  museum.    There  ii^ 
now  scattcn>d  throughout  the  country  much  historio  material  in  tho 
liape  of  ancient  mail  ©quipnients^  inqdements,  pictures,  aud  lu  i 

irioua  kinds,  in  use  during  the  century.    If  this  could  be  t  I 

nd  arranged  it  would  form  an  interesting  epitome  of  tlie  growth  of  tlie 
ostal  «ystx5m.    Scores  of  postofflces  have  in  t^  valuable 

be  had  for  deposit  in  a  depa  mu    Tkol 

ag,  while  the  interest  would  be  very  great.    A  be* 
lUnv  nriat ion  of  $1,000. 

Hi  ^  in  many  of  the  post-offlcesi 

btates  Government,  and  do  not  oondae 
»i  is  the  mail  safe  lu  hundreds  of  offlcei,^ 
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by  the  estimates  of  last  year)  at  all  the  pnst-offices.    Upon  this  basis 
the  revenue  may  be  estimated  as  follows,  viz: 

FISCAL  T£AR  SNDINa  Jt7KS  90,   IBQd, 

AiqonQt  of  ordinary  postal  revoono  for  tlie  year  ondlDg  Jaue  30, 18^.  |S5|  367, 906.33 
AddiocronseofS  perceut 4.431»t>24,60 

GiveB  estimated  amount  of  ordiDary  poital  reveune.... .* 59,818,830.97 

Amoant  of  estimated  revonuo  from  money -order  basineai......  ..••••  800,000.00 

Gross  rcYonae  for  the  year •• ••••«.«•    G0« 618, 630. B7 

The  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  year  amoant  to  $66|605,S44.23; 
and  it  is  estimated  that,  in  the  light  of  present  information^  additioiiai 
appropriations  wll  bo  required  of  $179417  for  compensation  to  post- 
masters; of  $923,430.24  for  inland  mail  transportation  by  railroad;  and 
of  $20,000  for  mail  transportation  by  steam-boat,  making  a  total  of 
$1,122,547.24.  The  pay  of  postmasters  is  regulated  by  law,  which  fixes 
the  rates  to  be  allowed,  and  the  expenditure  is,  therefore,  not  controlled 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  The  law  also  regulates  the  rates 
of  compensation  allowed  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  by  railitMuL 

Upon  the  foregoing  basis  the  account  for  the  current  fiscal  y^r  inaj 
be  stated  as  follows ; 

Amotiut  of  appropriation ..*.,. .••.••*«.•..••.••••.•..••••  $86,605,34191 

Ki^timated  deficiency  appropriation  requixcd  «..•..••.••••*•«..  .•••••       1, 1SS,S47.9I 

Total.. • ^    67.r27,ieei,5t 

fifltimated  gross  reyenne GO,  SIS,  SSCl  !if7 

Estimated  deficiency  of  revenne  to  be  sapplied  ont  of  general  Treasury      7, 109. 060.  €5 

The  estimates  submitted  by  the  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  in 
1888,  for  the  service  of  the  year  ending  June  30, 1890,  were  as  follows; 

Anionnt  of  estimated  exponditiircd , «• $GG,  81^073.01 

Amount  of  OB tiui.'i ted  rovenuo •,•,..•.....,    62^G0^GS$.1S 

Estimated  deficiency  of  revenne , "1,303^41110 

In  the  foregoing  estimate,  the  amount  of  the  necessary  approprjatioQis 
for  the  current  year  is  placed  at  $915,818,50  less  than  that  now  ahown 
to  be  required ;  the  amount  of  revenue  is  placed  at  81,S89,827^25  m(M 
than  that  in  the  present  estimate;  and  the  deficiency  of  revenue  to  be 
supplied  out  of  the  general  Treasury  is  placed  at  $2,805,G45J5  le» 
than  the  amount  which  now  seems  to  be  required. 

In  oilier  words,  in  the  report  of  1SS8,  the  revenue  for  1890  nFia  Offf- 
estimated  in  the  sum  of  $1,889,827.25  and  the  expenditures  were  under- 
estimated  in  the  sum  of  8915,815.50,  making  the  apparent  defideocy  ol 
reveniio  $4,303,414.90  jnrhen  present  information  shows  that  it  la  liidy 
to  be  $7,109,OCO.{;5* 
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FtSC.VL  YEAR  ESDtSQ  JtJlOS  90,   1891. 

Eiitimat^rl  atnonnt  of  orttinar/  postal  revenne  for  your  ending  iTune 

:J0,  iaK).ft»l«foro I, , , 159,816,630.87 

Add  incrvOMCof  Hperoeot*.... .....«•,„„ •,«,•..,..»       4,786,50^47 

QtTea  <?9liiiiiited  amount  of  ordioiuy  postal  revenue  ,|or  tlik  joar • . .  *      64, 604, 337. 34 
Amouni  of  caiimated  rovonuo  ftoin  moneys-order  basineai 810, 000. 00 

0 rose  rov^noe  for  tbeyear*. 05,414,337*94 

BOTIMATED  DEFIOIBN0Y  OP  BEVENUB. 

The  eatimated  deficiency  of  revenae  to  lie  empplied  oat  of  the  gen* 
eml  Treasury  is  as  follows: 

Ariioiiutof  estimated  extendi tnrce,  f^ayabl©  oat  of  approi>riatlon»,  as 

iwr  UiUis  of  eslimat4» 6?2, 434^098* 99 

E«tijnatc>d  groes reveane,  ai  above.**..... . .... .      65,414,337,34 

Leavej!  estimated  dendencj... *..... •• 7,O'iO,3ftl,05 

Tlie  forogfoio^estimati'S  contemplate  that  9.6  +  percent  of  tlioexpondU 
tnre«  8ball  be  paid  out  of  the  general  Treasury.  Tlie  actual  dellcieucy 
abouldi  however,  be  less  than  the  sum  jftven,  because,  first,  the  revenue 
may  exceed  the  estimate,  and  second,  there  should  be  margins  left  of 
80me  if  not  all  the  items  of  appropriation,  it  being  impossible  to  estimate 
the  expenditures  with  entire  accuracy.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  the 
net  amount  of  iiuexi>f  nded  balances  of  appropriations  was  $716,545.55, 
which  amount  is  subject  to  reduction  to  satisfy  outstanding  liabilities. 

The  estimated  dcdcieucy  of  revenue  to  be  supplied  out  of  the  Treas* 
aril'  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  $88,01)9  less  than  that  shown  in  the 
foregoing  estimate  for  the  ourretit  fiscal  year. 

SPECIAL  TOFXCB* 

To  conclude  I  beg  to  mention  some  smaller  bat  banlly  less  impor^ 
ant  topics  for  your  consideration*  A  double  posta1*card  for  return 
answers  is  entirely  feasible  if  authority  could  be  given  for  its  issue. 
Another  question  is  the  establishment  of  a  postal  museum.  There  is 
now  scattered  throughout  the  country  much  historic  material  in  the 
sha|>e  of  ancient  mail  equipments,  implements,  pictures,  and  articles  ot 
Tarious  kinds,  in  use  during  the  century.  If  this  could  l>e  collected 
and  Arranged  it  would  form  an  interesting  epitome  of  the  gtt)wth  of  the 
postal  system.  Scores  of  post-ofiices  have  in  their  possession  valuabto 
relics  which  could  be  had  for  deposit  in  a  departmental  museum.  The 
ociRt  would  be  trifling,  while  the  interest  would  be  very  great  A  be- 
ginning could  be  made  with  an  appropriation  of  $l,O0a. 

The  shabby  and  inadequate  fixture.s  in  many  of  the  post-offices  aro 
not  fit  to  i*eptesent  the  ITnited  8tat<*s  Government  ft»d  do  not  conduce 
to  on  efUeient  service;  neither  Is  the  mail  safe  in  hundreds  of  offloe&i 
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and  for  this  reason  labor  is  tlirown  upon  the  Department  to  tra<^  mia 
ing  matter  that  would  never  have  been  lost  if  oidiimry  proteciiou 
been  given.  It  ls  respectfully  au^gevSted  that  the  Fostmiyiter-ti€itfii«I' 
be.  anthortzed  to  establisli  a  standard  of  fixturoe  for  each  elsas  of  ottoai^ 
and  that  the  poBtmaster  be  held  strictly  to  aecoant  in  the  maintenanoe 
of  oflice  fiinnture  in  its  pror»er  condition.  I  trust  that  the  day  ia  not 
far  distaot  when  the  Government  will  provide  fixtures  for  offlcea  of  oil 
daaaes,  even  though  the  salarj^  of  the  postmaster  be  affected  thereby. 
Even  so  the  postmaster  wonhi  be  better  off  than  now,  compelled  a«  he 
is  to  rent  the  fixtures  from  the  manafiieturers,  or  buy  them  ftx>m  the 
retiring  postmaftter.  The  latter  course  has  been  the  cause  of  tmnstic^ 
tiooe  not  creditable  to  the  parties  concerned  or  the  Bystem  that  permits 
the  temptation  to  exint. 

By  inadvertence  many  letters  find  their  way  to  the  iiost-oflSees  with- 
oat  postage  stamps.  The  writer  is  notiiied  and  the  notice  mtiHt  be  re- 
tamed  with  a  stamp  which  requires  another  stamp  t6r  forwarding. 
The  delay  is  often  attended  with  grave  consequeuoeii^  and  the  tune  o( 
the  Department  clerks  ik  unnecessarily  ti>xed  by  the  present  aystsBU 
The  reason  given  for  the  plan  now  in  opemtion  is  that  there  was  110 
check  upon  the  postmaster  to  make  sure  that  the  postage  was  collected. 
The  introduction  of  the  postage-doe  stamp  fully  covers  the  caaej  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  so  much  trouble  and  tedious  delays  should  con- 
tinue.  Authority  is  therefore  asked  for  the  Post-Office  Department  to 
forward  promptly  all  letters  not  prepaid  and  collect  doable  iKMitagta* 
Very  rej»pectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant^ 

John  Wakahajebe, 
rostmaster-OemmL 
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OBNEBAL  DUTIES  OP  THE  TOPOGEAPIIBE^fi   OFFIOB. 

Tlie  general  duties  of  this  office  may  be  refened  to  the  folloiHug 

three  di^stiiici  or  Hcpiinit*}  divmiDUs: 

K  VoHiitmetion  of  war  maps, — The  map  work  con?'i  '  ?he  cion- 
»trtH*r!nn  {projeotitni  ami  conii«iU»ti<>Ti)  of  the  ori^nftl  «:  -  of  the 

|M  -  nmp.s  of  the  ^cii4-r  nt  to  replact^  ohl,  worn  out,  and 

ii  '  iimpM,  Rtid  the  ivM  I  lettering  of  the  wime  Ibr  photo- 

Is  h>';  pte|»aring  npe-cial  urawinjjs  of  enbrged  sub-mups  of  the 

«  t  thr  r»rinei[ml  eitrei^,  where  the  territory  embraced  in  these 

i?«  ovcnTo\v(le<l  on  the  general  edition  of  postronte 
«utn[>h'  diaj;raui«  of  Kpeeiat  e<Ution»  of  8tat<56  mud 
Trrri  Hnilway  Mail  Bexrictv  for  the  use  of  the  <>jiiploy^i»  of 

tJiat  .,-  .,  .  ..Ultiiii;  the  railway  f>o8tai  lines  and  Uielr  conn<K5ting 
4ride  mail  iY)iitv«;  examining  and  toasting  the  correctness  of  aU  new 
plKitolitlio^rat^hie  ma|m  rei*ei\<'^  '*    '■'  ^'t  ■  t*'^-  fractor**, 

2.  Tfw  prtparation  of  the  v  of  printed  prntrouU 

map f  of  the  Ifnit^d  Stafeft. — hi  uir  j>n'j»ur3nH»ii  of  tl»c  «tteoewilve  hi 
monthly  editions  of  the  Mheeti*  of  the  printed  mapn,  all  the  recorded 


ordem  in  rejrard  to  tin 

"              *  i  heir  mode  of  NUpply  are 

traimfertwl  U^  the  wof 

-  et.^  and  sample  sheets. 

T          ' -:    ■      - 

trjuH  sets  of  dia- 

iJ' 

lie  lieadquarters 

Of  Ui^ 

ii*tuL 

3. 

:rorl\^ 

—This  routine  work   consists  in  the 

liiHiiiiMaf  oc»|>iei»  of  pi 
Office  Depsirt meat,  lo  ^ 

itte  umps  to  the  ^ireuto  of  the  Post 
,  lo  memhers  of  l>otli  houses  of  Con- 

prress,  etCf  and  the  corre8pon«leuce  connected  therewith ;  tUecomputinff 

riiul  loiiifying  of  postroute  djRtances  for  the  nettlemeut  of  questions 

•  ♦  required  hy  public  officers,  farnishinff  lists  of  counties  in 

I  ^f-.t.v^^  .ij](i    lij^t  of  distances  of  the  shortest  post-routes 

V  and  more  important  places?  mounting  maps  in  dif- 

lA.iiu:..  ruiiceUng  s:  ^  '        Hi^  Up  tho  pubU»bed  editions  to  date 

«**  map  correctors;  j  color  fruides,  which   show  the  fre- 

y  of  .service,  ccmuty  '  'undaries^  for  the  contractor  j  en- 

:   ill  diipljeatt^  the  t  ^  and   «*hanges  in  postolMces  in 

l*aol*  '  ic,  tur  Uic  use  of  ilie  dniufihtsraen,  midtlie 

ti  thcoiUce. 
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FAFERS  ACCOMPAinriNG  THE 


REPORT  OF  THE  FIRST  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER-GENERAL 

PoSTrOFFICE  DEPARTMENT, 

Office  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  lionor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work  of 
this  Bureao  for  the  tiscal  year  euded  Jrnie  30,  lS69i 

appointment  division. 

statement Mhowinff  ike  number  of  p^t'<>ffi^9  utaUished ami  dUc^niinued^  fit  mmmhrn/ 
poeUnasteri  appQinted^  and  the  incrmse  vr  d9€r9a99  aa  compared  with  UmpirwhnM  fcir: 


r^^ 

I8g& 

June  90, 
i§8t. 

Incremaa. 

DMra*!. 

Namber  of  pout  ■<i[  Lite*  d(M»irt1naod  durmj;  the  year  .... 

3,804 
1,645 
2.219 
57.3r7« 
2,158 

l.UT 
1,623 

£0,315 

tm 

Whol«  Dumber  of  po:it-offlcM.-- .-.. 

Number  filled  by  Appofntmont  of  the  Prestdoot 

N  amber  iUled  by  appointtneBt  of  Ibo  Pottlo«»ter  G«ncr»l  - 

•*--' — 

Appointments  dunntf  the  year. 


Appointmenti, 

June  80, 
1888. 

JtmeWI, 
1SS9. 

Inmeemm^ 

x^ 

On  FOiiitmAMftns  atkI  cAmmiMdotiB  eninkd. . , 

6,521 
3.B84 

tTTO 

On  roDOQVuIa,  ..*-.  ..«,««.«>,,,,,.,.*,«,,, ...w.... 

" 

On  ileatfaa  of  TM>fittnaiit^rs                .          ....     .  ...... 

10 

On  estAblUhiDAiLt  of  uoat-officoa  ...................> 

l^ 

Total  -.....-.-,*-.. * 

12;  288 

20, 030 

t;M2 

K^ 

Total  nnmber  of  uppointmentv  donnp:  tboyesr ^^ 

ToIaI  oamber  of  pont'^oAcea  diAcoijtinaed .....,.....,...^ — ..«««^«*..,«.*.,     l,IO 

Hnmberof  oAmesand  nitea  cbaDgiMl .^^..4<*t«<t«it...t..i,*^,^^.,^«.,«..     It* 

Total  mtmber  of  oaso*  acted  upon  during  i\i»  j«at. 

By  reference  to  the  above  table  it  will  be  ^euii  ;1  aamheri^f 

postmasters  appointed  during  the  year  ending  June  ^M)  ,  ^ra«  20fi^.' 

of  which  8,854,  were  upon  resignation  8  and  com  missions  expired  : 
upon  removals ;  553  to  fill  vacancies  l»y  death  ;  and  2,770  upon  est  i 
ment  of  new  pustoffices. 

There  were  also  1,147  post-offices  diacontinned  during  the  year,  und 
the  i»ames  and  sites  of  1,021  were  changed. 


THE   FREEDELITERY  STSTEK. 
NBW   FaEIC'D  ELI  VERY  OFFICK8. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  401  freo-deliveTy  oi 
increase  of  43  over  the  number  in  operation  June  30,  1^88. 
The  new  offices  established  were: 

Alton,  II K 
BatAvia,  N.  Y. 
Ba^r  otitio,  N.  J. 
Bovcrly,  Mniw. 
CUippowA  Falla  Wis. 


Coldtubflfi^lDiL 
Cormcann,Tex. 
Cmwfordsvillo,  Ind. 
Elyriai  Qbio, 
Fitidiay,  Ohio. 


FrtfOiout^  Ohio* 
Frcriiuut,  No^r. 
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Porifl,  Tex. 
PiiTtifiic,  N.  J* 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark, 
PiLtflt-on.Pa, 
Plainliold^N.J. 
PUttubur^h.N.Y. 
Port  JprviH,  N,  Y. 
Red  Wiu^;  Miiiu. 
Roanoke,  Va. 


;    .ill^.N.Y, 

fei*ok;uic  Falls,  Wftsh. 

Wiilta  Walla,  WMh. 
WiiiTou,  Ohio. 
Wc*t  Tixjy,N.Y, 
Wobnm,  Maaa. 


Nobnwika  Citjr,  Noljr 

N'       '       '  »ti,Conn, 

^^.  -  ,  ...  Luun, 
Glenn,  N.Y. 
Oiieiil»»N*  Y. 

DrciiSAse  IN  cAnmKRs'  AprnoFitiATiox,  etc, 

Tlic  number  of  carriors  bad  increased  from  G,34G  to  8,257  during  tlie 
fiscal  year.  This  large  iucmaao  was  caused  by  the  act  of  May  1*4, 1838, 
limiting  the  employment  of  carriers  to  eight  hours*  per  dny. ' 

The  api>ropriatiou  for  the  fiervice  wan  87,000,000.  The  total  cost 
thereof  was  $0yU57;941.90,  leaving  an  auexpcuded  balance  of  $42,058.1^* 

COMPARATIVK  RESULTS  FOR   P?88  AJC1>   1«89* 

The  following  table  will  show  the  aggregate  results  of  the  operations 
of  the  free-delivery  systemjaiul  a  comparisou  with  the  preceding  year; 

dft§r^aU  faults  of  th6  fru-dcUpinf  ttrHeefi>r  th^JUcat  year  €ndt4  June  30,  1689. 


Kim 

]; 
1 

V 

^' 

I 

} 

>'■ 

1 


t^-'UTered. 


"d 


I 


ifUMiittd 


mtlti < 

.  i,^v  ^M  ,.H.iil  EnattiKr, 

1  ji,i^o  on  iocsU  utsUvrover  totiJ  ocmI 
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4.271,105 
£71,700,^02 
312,48«v703 
42«,7tO,1KlS 
76D.lRiM3 

s»«8aav4a7 

19T,8«7,Ma 
a,830,itl.'76li 

4tS,433;3fi«.3e 

XO 
If7,731,«8ai6 


|3,5B0,nS.W  19^  9TI,  070.  §3 


1669. 


XfioroMe.     Per  yvu%, 


401 
8, 857 
i,  533, 554 
1,  023, 930,  520 

a00,3«7.04l 

]|7,011,5O« 
a,  Oa^  8115,540 
•37J,7» 

1^087,  Ml.  00 


49 

ign,  lao,  srr 

4^.70CL421 
di,  fi84, 280 

124,550, 591 
M,  'im,  004 
]0.  OKI,  554 

454.»I3^7»3 
41,  N3 

II,  538^  081k  54 

IS.  71 

O.S 

t779,ei7.tt 


UOl 

a^i  11 

10.07 

lo.:iit 
i«kao 

7,BS 
17. 2ft 
•10.07 

4)8. » 

•4.40 

n#;Qo 

•38.50 
mil 


■DeerNwi*, 


tliieriuuM. 

• 


EXCKSfl  or  LOCAL  POhTAOK  OVlft  COST  ow  smivicjs. 

The  receipts*  from  local  postage  exoeedod  the  cost  of  service  In  36  of 
tlie  401  ofti«  eH  (lii^ng  two  less  than  the  preceding  year),  as  sbowu  by 
tlie  following  table: 

Po9t-Qffic4f  at  whifik  tk*  local  poftta^e  0Xc$^letl  the  ooni  of  IA«  ittrvic*. 


EMilpUfVoiii 
UmuiI  ]lO«Ufft^ 

Cont  of  CMt^ 
rir.r  wtrim. 

Nntffftlii, 

AtlnTttik    f?9 ..•„. 

l»,a«W.T4 

70fl,541ia 

151.  MO,  W 

4,5*H.7i 

§18,507.51 

Im,  001.08 

8,850.18 

303,07&.ai 
OI,0<»4.f)# 
495wOM.85 

8,M0.<IT 

H  4X2.  17 

7!u"              ri , 

7«»l>an:i 

r^                AU * 

1,                  _...__^ . 

7.  i'lM  7i» 

»m;.      '.    V 

Colo.*  ••«•••«••*•«>■•*•«« -*«.«•••#•  >••«•• 

"W^'- 
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Post-office  at  which  the  local  postage  exceeded  the  cost  of  the  serrice—CouiinxM. 


( 


Nflm(>  at  offifio. 


Receipts  from  Cost  of  car-      ^^  ^^^ 
locti  postage.    ri«r  service. .  *^ 


Denver,  Colo....... 

Detroit,  Mich 

Hartford.  Conn 

Kansas  City.  Mo 

Leavenworth,  KanB 

Lowell,  Mass 

Mont^omerv,  Ala . . 
MorristMm^K.J... 

Kewark,  N.J 

3J"6w  Hfvven,  Conn.. 
New  Orleans,  La . . . 
New  York,  N.Y.... 

Otnaha,  Nebr 

PhiI«IeIphrft.Pa..., 

Pittsburgh,  Prt 

Providence.  li.  I 

Rochester,  N.  Y.... 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Sftn  Fra&ctooo,  Cftl . 

Soranton.  Pa 

Seattle,  Wash 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Taooiua,  Wash 

TroY.H.Y 

Wilkes  Barre.  Pa  . . 
Yonkera,  N.Y 


73. 
28, 
57, 
14, 
20, 
5, 
2. 
71, 
39, 

2,272, 
97, 
1,42a 
102, 
53, 
61, 
609, 
72, 
105, 
21. 
6, 
29, 

A 

33. 
13. 
9, 


541.37 
724. 62 
141.31 
73L38 
232.44 
996.08 
764.  i:-9 
66«.«7 
267.99 
470.49 
970,20 
583.56 
545.60 
182.90 
003. 42 
16L  03 
773.13 
522. 10 
490.35 
881.61 
1.94 
660.77 
122.56 
748.58 
02L92 
359.92 
420.87 


31, 311. 45 
71, 408. 19 
22,383.30 
56,139.42 

7, 401. 5S 
20,047.26 

5. 160. 93 

2,3«3.14 

56,528.57 

28,715.54 

73, 10&  ai 

920, 160. 09 

31.980.67 

595.78LM 

83.348.45 

46.421.56 

54,080.93 

208, 17a  82 

60, 84.').  46 

140, 477. 0» 

19,  OOa  47 

5.4SS.12 
28, 479. 76 

4,060.23 
29, 401. 64 
12,270.76 

9,110.05 


2.31&fi 
i,TSL9L 
1,»LM 
6,830.% 
918.  ffi 
COSlCS 

14,73111 

o^7«a.« 
ift.8aM 

l,852.m47 
ii.«i5iB 

18,71197 

6,739.47 

7. 091.  SI 

401,843131 

11,944.9 

Mk  494.8 

3,t30L« 

72.61 

91181 

t.6ioLa 

1,088.11 
SlSLfl 


GROWTH  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 


The  following  table,  showing  in  detail  the  growth  of  the  free-deUveiy 
system  of  the  Post-Uffice  Department  from  its  inaagaration,  July  1^ 
1863,  is  herewith  submitted : 

Showing  the  growth  of  the  free-Mivery  service  from  %U  inaugwraUtm,  Julg  1,  1863L 


Yetf. 


offloet. 


NtittthOTof  Co»toffterF" 
oartlen*  int. 


F6liUif&  on      l:xrc»  of 
tttttd  matUt,  taxi. 


___J-'64., 
l«t-*65 ., 
IJHB-'fiO  ., 
1866-67.. 
18G7-*fl8 . . 
IBTiS-'att , . 
l8a9-'70.. 
1»70-'7J  . . 
1B71-73 . . 
ia72-'7a . . 
Ii73-'t4-. 
1874-'7S.. 

1876-77  ,, 
rST?'78  .. 
1878-79  ,, 
187*>-'(^l>.. 

iago-*8i.. 

lS*H-82  ,. 

1S87-"«S  .. 
l888-'al,. 


66 
45 
46 
47 
48 
41 
51 
53 
53 

5a 

17 
87 
87 
87 
87 

m 

104 
109 
lU^ 
151 
159 
178 
181 

im 

358 
401 


757 

943 
1,198 
1^246 
1,362 
1,419 
1,413 
1.48S 
3,049 
!^105 

%mt 

2;,  275 
2,359 

zmi 

a,  115 

a,8w> 
4.3rw 

4.*H1 

G,34e 
8,257 


$aiT,Ofl3.20 
UA,  mi.  51 
m»,  236. 4l 
699,  *m.  34 
005,  034. 5» 
1,183,015.31 
1.230,079,85 

1, 3SS,  (tfl5.  70 
1,422,49.7.48 

t,8ltD,041.E»& 

1,  SO^J,  filfl.  ha 
I,^:^^4. 106.0«1 

1,  £»47,  7(J«.  ei 
2^B6J,Qfi3. 14 
■4  459. 91 L  54 

2,  C2;t,  ^02. 74 
S,  173.  336.  51 

3,  S'Jl,  :;ttG.  5*/ 
3,aS5,M2.53 

4,3n,:ioa.To 
4,flia.fflri.ti7 

.%42i',1l5«Ly6 
e,9^7,94U00 


psi,  mL  70 
756, 120.  78 
mi7,33l.lKi 
],  112,251.21 
1,611.48L0G 
1,  947,  59d.  :M 

■i,452,^^i..M 
2,812,5^^3.86 
S,06^,7ff7a4  I 
8,273,630.39 
3,8lfl,£7«t,n3 
4,  ins,  ^0.  53 
4,  778, 484,87 
5,281721.10 
5,H.1f»,2l3.»7 
6,691,25X09 
7,7l»l.CH9. 16 
9,J13«,l>;!La3 


#548,  91^  15 
S»a0O2,45 
478,613.83 
3I'i.:;44.27 
III,  -iU.  75 


•9T,51?.IS 
19i^97l.S 
Mi  771.  U 

773,  new 

1, 19^^13.  IS 
1.274  m» 
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EHPOBT   OF  THE   SJBOOND   ASSISTANT  1»08TMA8TBB- 

GBNEKAL. 

m 

P0fiT-OPF!OE  IlEPAfOTirFirT, 

Office  of  Seoonb  Asi5i*irijiT  Fobtma^tkh  Gkwebal, 

Washingkm^  Nortrnber  14.  1880, 

Sm  I  I  have  tbe  honor  to  submit  tbefollowiug  report  of  the  buaineM 
of  ibeonioeof  Second  Assistant  Fostmafit4«r-OeneraUortbojear  eod^ 
Jinu*  .'T(»,  1880, 

Thi*  iinnual  rate  of  expenditure  for  inland  mail  txansportation  on 
June  30,  1 889,  was : 

IFm  15,077  #mr  finite*,  Aggfegstltii; *j:<».3:%l.«i  Tn\^m  ii>  }m\^fh    .....  f5.$«, W. 07| 
For 0,a44  irmll  rnwmengof  roiitea.  ftgf,!               '          '                      fh.        9»»,  IHI^.  Hf» 
For  IVH  »t«i«ai-bo»t.  rootos,  aggwgm                                                 . .        l-tr,,  rn«L  4^ 

Kfvi-'.Ml3nilUoatlrouto«,  aggregatiii^   ..    ,  ■ ..-  ..  .^ I9,44l.»)y(j.?»i 

f  >r  1  :.H  railway  postofllee  car  routes,  atf^jrogatiDg  •it>,tJf>y.fe*ft  raitwi  In 

icftgib ...,, 8,l»3,617.ft6 

For  &,44H  rail  way  po«t-offlco  dcrks &.1ltHOOO.OO 

For  iiiail  OHuipmenta *•.. * UKSt63O,(0<^ 

For  oeoMnarj  aod  special  faolUiies  od  tronk  ICnot ,*,« 205, 666. 98 

T^ui. .....* ImSmoTSSv 

Compariiou  with  tbe  report  for  June  30^  1888,  isbaws : 

For  thestar  service,  an  tucrejiae  of  931  routoH,  an  increase  of  7,724.28 
miles  in  length  of  rontes,  and  an  iuc;reiiae  of  #2U9,1V>5«07  in  anunaj  rate  of 
expenditure.  Tbo  number  of  nuh«i«  traveled  jjer  an  nam  was  80,777,900.7^, 
9^  a  coftt  of  5.82  cents  per  mile  ;  tbe  averaj^e  number  of  trips  per  week 
was  3.69;  au  increase  of  6,093,001.71  in  tbe  number  of  miles  traveled 

r  annum,  a  deerease  of  OJO  eent  in  tbe  rate  of  rx)st  per  mile,  and  an 

icrease  of  0.13  in  the  average  number  of  trips  per  week. 

In  tbe  regulation  wagon  (included  in  the  star  ser\ie«)  there 

were  30  routes,  air^regatii  f  miles  in  length  ;  tbe  annual  rate  of 

penditure  was  #403,729.71  j  the  number  of  miles  tra^-  (Uin, 

,rtl ♦n^  14  fS ;  tlie  rate  of  cost  per  mile,  2(5.62  cents ;  the  .  . i  ber 

f>!  30.38;  an  increase  of  3.23  miles  in  length  al  routes,  a 

il'  i  in  the  annual  rate  of  etpeniliture;  an  increase  of 

^,20K3«>  m  the  number  of  miles  traveled  per  annum  j  a  deerease  of 
0.11  cent  in  the  rato  of  cost  per  mile,  and  a  decrease  of  0.24  in  the  aver* 
age  nnniber  of  trips  ytet  week. 

For  tbe  mail -messenger  senrfcet  an  increase  of  43S  routes,  an  In* 
ereiite  of  378.22  miles  In  tlie  length  of  routes,  and  an  increase  nf 
ffr.  «7'VtH  in  the  annual  rate  of  expenditure, 

itnher  of  mih'R  trrtveh»d  per  annum  was  10,781,753.91,  at  a  cost 
ot  -^.r>\f  ct^ntK  per  mile:  tbe  average  number  of  trips  (>er  week  was 
20.63;  an  Inorejvse  of  186,398.(59  In  the  number  miles  trftvelorl  per 
IMOOtim;  an  ir  of  0.46  cent  tn  tbe  rate  of  cost  ptT  mile,  and  a 

IMwrNise  of  1  average  nnnilM^r  of  trips  per  week. 

V  l,9im  rontr  ing 

li  '^H^  itt  the  tni      ;te% 

il  nOt2,l: 

r  of  niiir  (1  on  a  basis  <rf 

^^  per  week/  was  2.  i»,  a  decreane  (from  the 

•jt  1,290.115.88  in  Uk .lucrof  ml Icb  traveled  per 

atinum. 


K!^^ 
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For  the  steam-boat  serrioe,  an  inerease  of  one  roQte,  a  d<  

4G0*G2  miles  in  lengtli  of  roates,  and  ao  increase  of  #7,090.21  in  the  an- 
naal  rate  of  expeudlcore. 

The  number  of  miies  traveled  per  annnm  was  3470,274.261,  at  a  coft 
of  14.06  cents  per  miJe ;  tiie  average  namber  of  trips  per  week  was  2,87; 
a  decrease  uf  45,701.72  in  the  namber  of  miles  traveled  per  annaai^iiQ 
increase  of  (K42  eent  io  the  rate  of  cost  per  mile,  andaa  iucrea^a  qIUM 
in  the  average  number  of  trips  per  week^ 

For  the  railroad  service,  an  increase  of  lift  roates,  an  hitn'easeof 
6,668.21  miles  in  the  length  of  rontea^  an  increase  of  1 1,912. 405.1>Sm 
the  annual  rate  of  espeiiilitare  for  transportation. 

The  number  of  miles  traveled  per  annum  was  204492,4S9.0tS,  at  a  cost 
of  9.52  cents  per  mile  for  transportation  ;  tl*'  ^e  number  of  tfipfl 

I>er  week  was  13»05 ;  an  increase  of  18,7(>*>,7(>  le  number  of  iiifl« 

traveled  per  annum,  an  increase  of  0.07  cent  la  the  rate  of  cost  pcf 
mile  for  transportation^  and  an  increase  of  0.04  in  the  avera^  uumher 
of  trips  per  week. 

For  the  railway  post-office  car  service,  an  increase  of  24  rootea»ai 
increane  of  2,8UG.7G  miles  in  length  of  routes,  and  an  incsrea^s  of 
$2O2,L'j^.20  in  the  annual  rate  of  expenditure. 

For  the  railroad  service  (including  the  railway  post-ofllce  can 
the  annual  rate  of  expenditure  was  $2 1,639,613.33:  the  rate  of  < 
mile  traveled  was  10.59  cents;  an  increase  of  62, 114,654. 18  in  the  I 
rate  of  expenditure^  and  an  increase  of  0.07  cent  in  tba  rate 
per  mile. 

For  railway  post-office  clerks,  an  increase  of  354  in  the  n 
clerks  and  an  increase  of  $184,083  in  the  annual  rate  of  exp* 

For  mail  equipments,  a  deereaae  of  #72,899.90^\  in  the  auiiUiil  rzW 
of  expenditure. 

For  nccef*8ary  and  special  facilities  on  trunk  lines,  a  decrease  of 
$332.15  in  the  annual  rate  of  expenditure 

The  sums  actually  disbursed  appear  in  the  Auditor's  report. 

The  number  of  contracts  drawn  in  duplicate  during  the  yt 
0,693,  an  increase  of  2,239  over  the  number  for  the  preceding  yc 


EEOAPITULATION* 

Summary'  of  all  classes  of  mail  service  in  operation  Jnne  30,, 
Kuraber  of  roates,  25,661;  length  of  routes,  416,159.14  miles; 
rate  of  expenditure,  $34,024,107.94^^^;  number.of  miles  traveled 
num,  310,901,^84.31 ;  rate  of  cost  per  mile  traveled,  10.94  cent*; 
cost  per  mile  of  length,  $SL75 ;  average  number  of  trips  per  weelt^'l 
an  increase  of  702,  or  3.18  per  cent,,  in  the  number  of  routes ;  an  infl 
of  12,182.19  miles,  or  3.01  per  cent,  in  the  length  of  routes;  an  inc 
of  $2,567,260,58 jj[^,  or  8.1G  per  cent,  in  the  annual  rate  of  expeuditme: 
an  increase  of  23,<150.828.55  miles,  or  8.23  per  cent*,  in  the  nnml  ^      " 
miles  traveled  per  annum  ;  a  decrease  of  0.01  cent  or  0.00  per  e*r, 
the  rate  of  cost  per  utile  traveled ;  an  increase  of  3t*S9,  or 
in  the  rate  of  cost  per  mile  of  length,  and  an  increase  of  0 
cent  J  in  the  average  number  of  trips  per  week. 


wamm 
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'E.—Incrtaee  and  decrease  in  ike  etar,  eteam-boaiy  and  railroad  service  during  the  year 
'  ending  June  30,  1889. 

SUMMARY  BY  TOTALS. 


Staten  ftQd  Turf  JtCKriM. 

Tatnl  IcDi^tli  of 

Total  Annual  rvte  of  ex- 
pendlltim. 

T<ytftl  m^m  ti^T^kd  put 

iBCftMW©. 

loereMe. 

De<]re*4^. 

la&ttm^ 

P&creaio. 

Haiti*            -„»,, 

10.51 

"Via 
"iss 

3.M0.I0 
2,au3.23  > 

£5M5* 
Oi,  324.  34 

204.3a 

33,  3TCk  70 

21.  U 
UlBi^.20 
20,377,50 
4,770,39 
3S,442.S« 
«.  1-^8^71 
134,7S0.0a 
43,5^3.13; 
04,070.65 
50,3f>3wSS 

i«,7as.3i 

00. 221. 00 
440^  37S.  11 

150.  rjis.  41 
imio.*N«fl 

123,285.44 
72,320,53 

4^830.04 
,        4a,03ai47 

;        20,533.82 
57,171.00 
11,030-20 
111,190.10 
107, 22a  60 
49^474.10 

80,001.71 
42,0M.33 
i:^.S07.M 
0,333.57 
'J,37fcl0 
ia;07L<l 
20^3178.  OS 
OOl,  940.72 

Bt\02B.a7 

JMHart. 

MUm. 

41760,02 
20.f^.00 
10,6<W.04 
Tlf/JTT.lSa 
2,3^05 

15a*ftJ.60 
15,279,30 
132, 7(10.  TO 

163. 101. 10 

332,K£7,(i4 

fie,«l7.0» 

»l£.lp.24 

710,410.04 

1,900,020.^ 

OBU.407.70 

1,340, 750.  l» 

1,439,135.54 

505,604.00 

1,253,  aOR  01 

4,5®2,18L60 

1,8»2.424.64 

1,180,221.30 

Mm. 

It  AW  FFo^mDHblm          ^   . 

3tfMMcUltlH»ttJl 

L7!i 
20.00 

m.73 

U.&1 
140.03 

21^18 
561.17 

SgtiLlO 

'    5aa03 

307.  M 
7»t08 

2i«.io 
440.  a 
303.  «0 
20Q.tl 
030.50 
BUOO 
102.  SI 

ICh).e2 
5lS.3i 

SIOLM 
300.  a5 
551.03 

Khode  laiaad          *•*      »      ! 

KowYoFk...... 

IfikrytBod      ^. .«.».. ........ 

Vlr-jiiiti    '."*......# 

"Writ  VlrsinU « i 

Kurtli  Ciroliaa  *--- — 

tkiuth  Coi^iliDa -. 

&lf:::::::::-:::::::::: 

...... *««...' 

AUWmA    -.  ,...-., - 

MtMWlppl...- 

Xratnekv  ^ .- 

ob£7...:.;::;::.;::;;:..::: 

JniU  &«*.,,** *. 

IIUnoLi ......I 

Mknh1j|«n  .,..r*.«^-'.*-..*..x 

13ii  030.00 

WlvOfkDilin  .i#...........*.p.# 

343,045.01 

$44,072,07 
700,142.34 
390,  OIL  20 
23»,  523.00 
100,447.51 
44ll^«03.i0 
M,03B:M 
130.500100 

iQ7,ooaoo 

fOO,5B&04 
210  181.50 
110,600100 
73,6401  OS 
07,70L32 
50,430.00 

m,9s&fti 

400^011.00 
lOI^HLOO 

MtB11fliHrtA.......#.......... 

Inira  ..,....-.,..«.««, ^#..*. 



MUvond  ................... 

ArkAdiaa^ «..-.,«* 

TJfit|l«J.mnft     ,.^_^^^^'   ^-.,,^.^^ 

^fllSfl ....*.................. 

§58.60 

1st.  00 

l&4i*h  TwHlnrr    .^^t-,„.- 

•      «<■   .  • 

^npilA  ....,...*  ...*.*„.,..-., 

' 

7»4.30 
450.68 

laoo 

BvltotA  .....«••* >... 

M4vniA]k« - ,..• 

■"■* 

W^omlniE. 

£w?d«"::. :::;::; ;:::;;:;; 

.........%  ^ .  *  > 

*• j#....^ 

Kew  Mt-xlM. 

AttwMft  .................... 

Uli,ti .,,.**,,,»,,,,_,..,. 

......... 

T4p1i^  »  ..   ....,,,.„..,......, 

301,25 
203.05 
M4.3S 
010.05 
400.00 

*.. 

k55SS  V. . . .  .v..-;;;n" : : :; 

.  ^ . . . • * fe ... . 

OiUfomUi.,..* .^«....... 

AlAtkA. * 

............ 

Vtvtmi 

14.O8L00 

160.11 

t3O0.0m4O 

24,«0O,»|.0O 

130^010.00 

Itt^naM  j................... 

24,754  015.71 

'Ab89— 54 
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KEPORT  OF  THE   GENERAL   SFPERIISTENDENT   OF  BAIL^ 
WAY  MAIL  SERVICE. 

Post-Opfice  Depabtment, 
Office  Geneeal  Buperiktenbeht 
RAn^wAY  Mail  aEiiyrcE, 
Washinffton^  Jh  C\,  November  I,  188d. 
Sm :  I  have  tbe  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  the  annual  report  of  this 
Service  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  consisting  of  tabular 
statement  showing  the  amount  of  work  done  during  the  year  and  tba 
atanding  of  the  Service  at  it6  close.  These  statements  may  be  snmma^ 
rized  as  follows ; 

EXTENT  OP  SEEYIOE. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  year  under  review  service  had  been  aotbc 
by  the  Department  upon  150,381.50  miles  of  railroad.  Postal  cl« 
were  employedin  the  distribution  of  the  mails  on  133,110.43  miles*  Serv- 
ice  on  the  remainder,  namely,  17,271.10  miles  having  been  performed 
by  means  of  closed  pouches,  which  were,  while  in  transit^  iu  tbq  oiis> 
tody  of  the  railway  employes* 

EQUIPMBNT  OF  BAIL  WAY  POST-OFFICE  AND  STEAM-BOAT  LDCESt ' 

The  rolling  stock  of  railway  post-office  lines  on  June  30»  18Sd,  < 
sisted  of  31)G  whole  cars  in  use  and  94  in  reserve,  I,t580  apartment  eaof  ^ 
in  use  and  485  in  resen^e,  making  the  total  'Ifih^  cars;  the  iiier«Miaa 
over  the  number  reported  for  the  previous  fiscal  year  being  30  wbold 

^oars  in  use  and  3  iu  reserve,  04  apartment  cars  in  use  aud  69  in  re* 

laerve^  making  the  total  increase  166. 


EXTENT  OF  RAILWAY  MAIL  SEBTICE  AND  FOBCB  EHPLOTSD, 


'1 


On  the  30th  of  Jane,  1880,  there  were  45  inland  steam-boat  line*, 
gregating  5,543.78  miles,  on  which  postal  clerks  were  employed.  Th 
were  employed  in  handling  and  separating  the  mails  while  in  tranisit 
railroad  routes  4^047  and  on  steam  boat  routes  51  railway  postal  clei 
making  a  total  of  4,998  men  at  work  on  lines.  While  in  the  perfmHi^ 
anceofduty  these  postal  clerks  traveled  (in  crews)  124,021,032  milafl 
and  those  employed  on  steam-boats  1,840,703  miles,  and  v,  route 

they  distributed  7,020,837,130  pieces  of  ordiTir^ry  mail^  and  _d  for, 

I  recorded,  protected  and  distributed  I5,8n^  istered  x>ackag^M  bbA 

'cases  and  1,134,918  through  registered  i  and  inner regtstoml 

sacks. 

During  the  year  6,6G8.21  miles  of  new  railroad  service  have  beei 
added,  being  an  increase  of  4.04  per  cent.    The  lines  on  which  serTk» 
was  performed  by  clerks  show  an  increase  of  6,799  miles,  or  5^ 
cent..    The  irdleage  of  the  closed  pouch  lines  decreased  from  17,40i; 
at  the  close  of  the  liscal  year  188>>,  to  17,li71.10  miles  on  J"'   -  '^*    I 
bring  a  decrciise  of  131»40  miles,  ur  OJO  per  cent*    The  ai  leaj 

of  this  class  of  service  for  the  (iscjiI  year  1888  was  17,4.u^.^l'j  miJe$*^ 
and  for  1880,  18,ieJ8,821  miles,  an  increase  of  732.002  miles,  or  AM 
per  cent,  and  the  number  of  pouches  exchanged  dail  sed  frow 

13,059  for  the  year  1888  to  14,340  for  1889,  being  a  i  tirease  of 

l,li81,  or  0.81  per  cent. 


i 
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Compared  with  the  report  for  the  fiscal  yeto ended  June  30, 1888,  the 
number  of  clerks  employed  on  railroad  lines  increased  from  4,641  to 
4,947,  and  the  distances  from  register  to  register  from  141,369  to  147,- 
971  niilo8,  being  an  increase  of  306  in  the  number  of  clerks  and  6,602 
miles  in  distance.  The  number  of  clerks  employed  on  steam-boat  lines 
decreased  from  54  to  51,  and  the  length  of  routes  from  5,972.80  to 
5,443.78,  being  a  decrease  of  3  in  the  number  of  clerks,  and  529.02 
miles  in  distance,  while  the  annual  miles  of  service  performed  increased 
from  1,767,649  to  1,849,703,  being  an  increase  of  82,054,  or  4.64  per  cent. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1888,  there  were  6,094  clerks  in  the  service,  in- 
clusive of  8  vacancies  existing  on  that  date ;  and  on  Jnne  30, 1889, 
there  were  5,448  on  the  roster,  being  an  increase  of  354,  or  6.95  per 
cent. 

The  subjoined  exhibit  shows  the  number  of  clerks  engaged  on  lines, 
detailed  to  transfer  duty  and  to  offtce  duty,  together  with  the  increase 
over  the  corresponding  date  of  last  year: 


FifOAl  year  ended— 

Namber 

employed 

on  railroad 

lines. 

Nomber 
employed 
on8team« 
boatlinee. 

Karaber 

detaUed 

to  transfer 

doty. 

Number 
detaUedto 
office  duty. 

TotaL 

June  30.  1889 

4.M7 
4,W1 

51 

284 
218 

216 
180 

0.448 

Juno  30,  1888 

5,004 

Ixusrease 

808 

•3 

15 

36 

854 

*  Decrease. 


QUANTITY  OP  MAIL  HANDLED  AND  EBBOBS  IN  DISTBIBUTION. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30, 1888,6,545,876,202  pieces  of  all  classes 
of  mail  matter  were  handled,  and  1,765,821  errors  of  all  kinds  checked 
against  postal  clerks,  showing  that  99.973  per  cent,  of  all  mail  handled 
was  correctly  distributed,  the  number  of  pieces  correctly  distributed  to 
each  error  being  3,643.  During  1889  the  number  of  pieces  handled  was 
7,043,838,598,  and  the  number  of  errors  checked  was  1,808,825,  being  a 
correct  distribution  of  99.974  per  cent,  of  all  mail  handled,  or  one  error 
•to  every  3,895  pieces.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  pieces  of  ordinary 
mail  handled  was  7.63  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in  the  number  oi 
errors  checked  was  but  0.67  per  cent. 
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Table  A^ — Statement  of  railway  post-offices  in  operation 
RECAPITULATION.  • 


PhrialoD, 


Ntiinb«T  of 
railwii^ 
pMT -office 


KuoilH^r 
of 


UctmbeT 

of 
railway 


Wliolft 


iKlAiAl 


*.kr»i«  from 


pftlil  rciT  bj^ 

ovar  which 
olcrlEA  rtUL 


First .- 

SeeoDd, ,......-,--.,-... 

Tbird -...*..,., 

Fourth  .....*......,........... 

Fifth.,-.,,. 

Sixth .,.,.... 

fi|i.T€nih 

Et«htli .„- .,,... 

Ninth 

Tuuth.,. ...... ....... ........ 

ElflVflDth  .......... — 

Total... 

Total  aa  per  roport  for  f!AO«l 
year  mided  *Jun«  3*^,  1868, . . . 

lucToafle...........-*..- 


75 

m 

DO 
141 
301 
108 
37 
51 


IBS 
B3fl 
174 
271 
411 
4Sfl 
3^ 
136 


S1« 
571 
263 
»5l 
90S 
7U4 
523 
1«> 
50a 
404 
2C0 


431 
(HI 


7^ 

1G5 
540 
4Z5 
277 


7.S4&49 

II,  1301  as 

T,  907.  0a 
13w34fl.7S 
2t,  4Sg.  B3 
23,577.71 
17,  51  fl.  OU 

7,4^01 

lfl,WI7.»2 
11.321,43 


SvlUSt 
IX;  158.  IB 

m54i.l> 
17,43112 
22;l4J.li 

(k  5.131,  n 

14, 917. « 
1I,0S1» 


»82 


1L781 


4,947 
4,641 


5,397        147,S70,M 
*5,  l}4»        141,  SeS.  €4 


1331,  Iltt.ll 

12fl»|]fiLT3 


47 


1S4 


ma 


$*9 


%eozdo 


6,:W.70 


*IncladiDj;  eight  vacancies  existing  on  Jnne  80, 1888. 

Total  miles  of  railroad  routes  (including  distances  from  depots  to  post-offices) 147, 970.11 

Total  miles  of  railroad  routes  over  whicli  railway  postol  clerks  run 133, 1 10. 43 

Total  miles  of  railroad  rentes  upon  which  there  is  no  railroad  service  by  clerks 17. 27L 14 

Total  annual  miles  of  service  by  railway  postal  clerks  (by  on* ws) 124. 021,  OZS 

Total  ftunual  miles  of  railway  servioe  of  trains  oarrying  express  mftil  aod  closed  poaches.    18;  IM;  811 
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in  the  United  States  June  30,  188^. 

RECAPITULATION. 
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Asontl 

aiEk*  of  wrr. 
iMHrfurjntri] 

HtustMF  of  t&n  saxd  ftpArtme&U. 

Total  number 

of  ]fftt«ra  and 

pifidca  of  or* 

iDa£L«rbaaiJltr4, 

OIClUdfYPOf 

ajiiilj»etsaTirt4si 
for  city  d^ 

T<rt*l     1 
l»ai[ib»ror 

refflnt^riMl 
paclcAgea 
and  ea-tei 
himdl«d. 

Total  nam- 
berof 

Wtole 
r©itrv«. 

Apart- 

lDVflt«lD 

TetV 
cars  and 

TOglaterod 

inner  T«jsi*- 

tered  wmkA 

bandJod. 

e,  474800 

fi^  804, 370 
ll.7nOffl> 
1^,514.019 
17.0«fl,545 
15.337.072 

<i,aSi.9oa 

7,14.\ll»l 

37 
a? 
37 
27 
41 
79 
43 
]9 
45 
13 
0 

m 

900 

n 
n 
f» 

le 
T 

US 
)4« 

24e 

mi 

77 
74 
163 
146 

63 
lltt 
U 
39 
70 
41 

7 
15 

m 

27 

2<i0 
413 
I4tf 
311 
:i74 
347 

lOIt 

m 

3J8 
li^l 

431.100,060 
7Ul.7a6iJiao 
X».4K100 
fil7.6e»ig(i0 
1, 25^  4f;0, 01^ 
0MI.31H,1T0 
fi31, 157, 120 
2.13, 2flH,  750 
«ria04O.^2O 
Sfl2.6EM>.150 

a7«^4T3,i;w 

1,173.0B0| 
2. 62 1.  ITS 
1,0J4..S4- 
1.  832. 704 
2.(Kft,737 
l.ffA»30 
l,323,0»3 
774.168 
90],  107 
t««J8,72« 
1,110,893 

95,799 
150.007 

mju 

SM,703 

i««.iua 

103, 131 
1^4,738 
40,  m 

iaa,H37 

51,1(13 

134, 921. 931 
122. 031.  m 

91 

1,640 

i.iio 

4S& 

4ia 

X055 

7,020,137,130 
4fi2it  772,090 

15.800,650 
10^901,059 

l,lH9]li 

i,m9«i 

1.9fil^9Sa 

30 

^ 

04 

99 

190 

i9^0«6i,V7fl 

tiai,6ofi 

31,835 

fDcoTCMei 

ATerAfte  annual  distance  run  by  poatal  clerks  (byoreirs) «»...  41,828 

Total  namber  of  letters,  pieces  or  ordinarv  moil,  registered  paokaKes,  throash  registmd 

poaobes  and  inner  registered  sacks  handled 7,048,838,698 

Total  number  of  errors  in  distribntion  (of  all  kinds) 1,808,835 

Average  annual  number  of  errors  made  by  each  postal  clerk 360 

ATeragedftUy  miles  mn  by  eaeh  pottAl  clerk  at  work  on  line • 138125 
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Table  B^ — Statement  of  steam-hoat  mail  service,  with  postal  clerks,  in  operation  in  (he 
United  States  at  any  time  during  the  ffear  ended  on  June  30,  It^. 


RECAPITULATIOJy. 


Divialon. 

Kamber 
ofUnee. 

Total 
number 
of  crewa. 

Total 
number 
ofderks. 

Hflesof 
rente  ran 
byderks. 

Annnal 
miles  run 
by  crews. 

Knmbcr 
of  mail 
apart- 
ments. 

First 

Second 

14 
15 

3 
14 

17 
7 

3 
14 
17 

7 

142.50 
1.837 
2.171.75 

868.03 

89.083 
845,840 
510, 58i 
333,833 

7 

Third 

12 

Fourth 

18 

Fifth 

1 

Sixth 

Seventh 

2 
6 

2 
8 

173 
440 

53,978 

181.284 

5 

Slshth 

1 

Kiith  .;.::::;::;;::::;;;::::;::;:: 

Tenth. 

Eleventh 

2 

2 

2 

211.50 

S5,088 

1 

Total 

Total  as  per  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  20, 1888 

45 
41 

51 
54 

51 
54 

5,448.78 
5,972.80 

1.849.703 
1,787.84» 

» 
6S 

IDecrease.. ............ ........ 

*4 

3 

8 

529.02 

*82.054 

f 

*  Increase. 


Total  miles  of  route , 

Total  annual  miles  of  service 

Average  imnual  distance  run  by  crews. 
•  •  • 


5.443.18 
1,649,703 
36,388 


Table  C<^. — Statement  of  mail  service  performed  in  closed  pouches  upon  railro<ids  and  parti 
of  railroads  over  which  'no  railway  post-offices  run,  in  operation  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1889. 

RECAPITULATION. 


Diviaioii. 

s 

1 

1 

o 

o 

s 

1 

ll 

'3  « 

0 

a 
a 
< 

i 
ii 

First , 

112 

220 

54 

71 
09 
79 
69 
74 
30 
98 
48 

1,193.11 
2,665.49 

■121.10 
1. 270. 30 

836.01 
1.466.26 
1, 355. 69 
2,  ICO.  90 

600.71 
3, 414. 33 
1,669.20 

1,  932.  558 
4, 076,  G18 

654,221 
1, 137.  624 

882,888 
1, 237.  376 

1.  :m,  73C 
1.605.004 

607.845 

2,  788, 3Xi 
1,  674.  618 

2.707 

Second................. - 

4.4S4 

Third 

55S 

Fourth 

515 

Fifth 

S59 

Sixth 

9» 

Seveuth 

847 

Eighth 

979 

Ninth 

475 

Tenth 

1.531 

Eleventh 

519 

Total 

924 
860 

17,  271. 10 
17,402.69 

18, 168, 821 
17.436.819 

14.344 

Total  as  per  report  for  the  fiscal  year  euded  June  30, 1888 

U0» 

Increase ...... 

64 

*131.49 

732.002 

1,281 

*  Decrease. 
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Tablb  G9,~~8tatemeni  oferrore  in  the  dUtribution  and  forwarding  of  mails  hy  posUojficei 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889. 

RECAPITULATION. 


p 

MlHCDt 

Miadlr«cCed. 

,i!383- 

DlTHlttn. 

1 

II 

1 

i^ 

i* 

■3 

1^ 

i 

ft' 

Plrst.^,, ,.,,„» 

21,»65 
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i7,n2 
mMB 

33.  Wl 
4fi,30« 

14,4£0 
(S,104 

UiM 

80,237 

8S,U0 
102, 40Q 

HBOD 

m 

1,103 

an 
2m 

SOT 
£03 
13ft 
S50 
23§ 

Ml 
80 

a 

17 
33 
OB 

3ft 
144 

sa 

0 

w 

35 

200 
47 

IS 

123 

20 

a 

5 

•J 

4 

3 
10 

202 

i$o 

200 

BO 
131 

04 

lOfi 

0 
51 
32 

64 
IIKJ 
32! 
4L 

ea 

47 
01 
17 
13 
41 
50 

16,803 
1^7,657 
21,  54j]^ 
1&.  574 
30,510 
14,  m 
05^510 
Ift7ff2 

Am 

in,  409 

X 

WW-- 

'"i 

1 

4R,240 
8,  «|6 

Fifth  .„...,.. 

n     137 

25       531* 

la     ^a 

1,348 
17.204 

Birth  *.  *., 

■"a 
1 

0  204 

27 

5 
19 
85 

2m 
m 

M 

m 

70 

..**i 

0 

25,143 
lOOO 

T«Qtli  .*.... 

9 
2 

■""9 

' 

1 
1 

*m 

SeTenUi.*.... 

' 

8^1M 

■m*t 

Total, „ 
Totftl  u  per 

report  for 
Unetd  jreaf 
crodtMi  Jnne 
ao,liBd 

086,411 

Ml* 

S,84^ 

1,0W 

m 

7S4 
740 

oz 

17 

sa 

303 
»7 

Mm 

0^ 

8 

• 

1 

9 
3 

13 
7 

BS3 

oes 

27fl,Maii5,&ia 

374,057166,818 

DterMAO 

20,  If? 

™ 

'3S1 

1 

0   *4« 

1 

45 

41 

7 

*r 

*I 

-S 

« 

1,401 

10,806 

*Inoreaae. 


Statement  of  miles  trailed  hy  raihoay  postal  clerks  in  the  performance  of  duty  during  iks 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889. 

EECAPITULATION. 


niiialos. 

fk«in  r^»t«r 
onRp!a^ 

ofoJorkA 
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*  Indading  7  ftdditional  aotins  olerka. 


PAPEBS  ACCOMPANY  rNG   THE 
RAILWAY  MAIL  8ERVT0E  CASUALTIES. 

•  •  «  »  • 

^ca^ualUm  ^ikei:atlw4iy  Mail  Sefvicafrom  Id75  ta  IfiS^ 
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KEPOKT   OF   TETB   THIRD   ASS1STA>'T  POSTMASTERGl 

EEAU 

Post-Ofpice  Department, 
Office  of  Third  Assistakt  PostsiasterGe>keax, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Novcmhtr  23, 1889. 

Sm :  My  flrHt  incnmboncy  of  tliia  offioo  be^n  on  tbe  1st  July,  IS77» 
nnder  api>ointme]it  by  the  PresiJent  bearing^  date  of  Jane  8  of  that 
year;  and  it  continued  to  the  3lBt  March,  18^7,  my  resignation,  riF.--pd 
more  than  two  years  previously,  havrng  been  accepted  to  tak< 
that  date.    I  resumed  the  duties  of  the  position  on  the  1st  A: 
npon  nomination  by  the  President  on  the  ISth,  and  conHrmati' 
Senate  on  the  19th  of  March.    My  supervision  of  the  business  ^  ;u^, 
fore,  confined  to  the  last  qnarter  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  this  i 
Is  made ;  but  from  the  high  personal  character  of  my  predecoss 
from  the  fact  that  the  methods  had  been  commended  and  left  unci 
by  him,  I  submit  the  results  of  the  year  without  hesitation. 


FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE. 

It  has  been  usual,  before  presenting  the  financial  statement  for 
fiscal  year  on  account  of  which  the  report  is  made,  to  re-^^*  -  *'•  • 
count  of  the  two  preceding  fiscal  years.  The  reason  for  i 
considerable  indebtedness  remains  at  the  close  of  the  year,  vuv  itriH.iHJi 
of  which  can  only  be  approximated  upon  the  best  available  data.  Th 
indebtedness  is  satisfied  in  by  far  the  greatest  part,  if  not  in  i?«^ho!t( 
within  the  ensuing  two  years,  during  which  time  the  nppropHatifla 
remain  available  for  the  purpose  before  being  finally  • 
Treasury,    in  the  new  statement,  therefore,  actual  p^ 
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place  of  estimated  liabilities  shown  in  previous  statements.  Follow- 
ing tlie  custom,  the  accounts  for  the  yeara  1887  and  1888  are  restated 
as  follows : 

Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1887. 

revenue. 

1.  Ordinary  postal  revenue: 

(a)  Letter  postage  paid  in  money $93,777.87 

(t)  Box-rcnts 2.  ir>8, 499. 98                    / 

(c)  Fines  and  penalties 19,433.56 

{d)  I'ostage-stanips,   stamped  envelopes,  news- 
paper w  rax)pers,  and  postal  cards 45, 670, 983. 84 

{e)  Do;ul  letters 10,976.35 

(/)  Myjcellanoons 164,602.34 

Total  ordinary  postal  revenue $-48,118,273.94 

2.  Kccoipta  from  money-order  business i 719,335.45 

4H,  837, 609^39 
Add  amount  gained  by  suspense  aoconnts ....  * 2:$,  506. 80 

Makes  gross  revenue - 48,861,176.19 

EXPENDITURES  AND  LIABILITIES. 

Expcnditnrcs: 

1.  Amount  expended  from  July  1,  1886,  to  Sep- 

teml>er  30,  1887 $52,391,677.43 

2.  Amount  expended  from  October  1,  1887,  to 

September  30,  1888 368,160.40 

3L  Amount  expended  from  October  1,   1868,  to 

September  30,  1869 55,712.25 

Total  amount  paid  out  of  appropriatious,  from 
July  1,  1886,  to  September  30,  1889,  on  ac- 
count of  the  service  of  the  year  ending  June 

30,1887 $62,815,550.08 

LiabiUties: 

1.  Estimated  amount  of  unpaid  indebtedness  re- 

maining on  September  30, 1889,  on  ac<)onnt 
of  the  service  of  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1887 6,529.50 

2.  Amount  chargeable  for  transportation  on  the 

non-aided  lines  of  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company,  not  certified  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,aud  remaining  unpaid  for  want 
of  appropriation 289,468,00 

3.  Amount  chargeable  for  mail  transportation 

on  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad,  not  in- 
cluded in  amount  certified  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  lYeasury,  and  payment  for  which  is 
aospended  by  the  Treasury  Department. . .  6, 126. 09 

301 ,  123. 59 

Total  amount  of  expenditures  and  lia- 
bUitics  for  the  service  of  the  year 53,116,673.67 

Leaves  deficiency  in  postal  revenue 4,255,497.48 

COST  OF  POSTAL  SERVICE  FOR  1887. 

The  amounts  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  mail  trans- 
portation on  the  Kcveral  Pacific  railroads,  though  by  law  not  payable 
out  of  nor  chargeable  against  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for 
the  po6tal  service,  should  properly  bo  included  in  ascertaining  the  cost 
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of  the  service.    The  total  cost  for  the  year  eodlug  June  30,  1887^  wiU 
berefore  appear  as  follows :  " 

"Amount  of  eipenditares  and  Jial^ili ties  shown  in  tbe  for«igoing  atste- 

inent - - t^H^s  673,1 

Amcitrnt  certified  to  tfbe  St^cretary  of  the  Treiisnry  for 

credit  to  the  Pad  fie  Hail  road  Companies  for  mail 

trans{>ortation : 

From  July  1,  188r>, to  September  30»  1867 f  1, 187»027.*^ 

From  October  1,  IBB7,  to  September  30,  1883  ...„.  Il/i4l.72 

From  Octolier  I,  ISe^,  to  September  30,  Its^ 250, 7d 

Total  aTnountcoHifiod ,, I,19e,5l9.( 

^Gives  total  cost  of  aerrice  .----.,..-., 54>;tl5. 198.8 

lact  amoant  of  grooarevenDe  as  above.... ig,&61fl7&^ 

Leaves  exoess  of  eost  of  thi>  postal  aervice  OTor  amonnt  of  postiil  rev- 
enae  for  year  ending  J  a  do  30, 1887.. &.454^0t7J 

An  compared  to  the  previons  year,  ther©  was  an  increase  of  J3^ 
773.07,  or  56.3  per  cent.,  in  letter  postage  paid  in  money ;  of  #I40,451.9[ 
or  1>.9  per  cent,,  in  revenue  from  boxrentjs;  of  1^5,961.21^  or  44,2 
cent.,  from  fines  and  peiialties;  of  $4,223,887.96,  or  10.1  per  cent.,  f 
the  sale  of  postage-stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  newspaper  wrapfN 
and  postal  cards;  of  82,118.02,  or  23.9  per  cent,  received  from  JD« 
Letter  Office;  and  of  i?l  14,210.66,  or  226.6  per  cent.,  in  revenue  fami 
miscellaneous  soarces^ — making  a  total  increase  of  $4,520,402,8(1,  ( 
percent,,  in  tbearaountof  ordinary  postal  revenue  collecteiL     Ther 
al^o  an  increase  of  $3f^8,78.'i.5S,  or  105.2  per  cent.,  in  tlie  ' 
money-order  business.    The  total  increase  by  items  was  >  v     ,i^ 
The  gross  revenue  for   18H6  was,  however,  reduced   in  the  Mum 
$12,174.25,  and  there  was  a  gmn  of  $23,566.80  by  tbe  closing  of  m 
Ipense  accounts  in  18S7.     Acconiingly,  the  increase  in  net  revenue 
1887  over  that  for  1886  was  $4,924,927.40,  or  11.2  per  cent. 

The  increase  of  expenditures'aud  liabilities  was  $2,013,830.45^  or  J 
per  cent.,  over  those  of  the  previous  year.    The  increase  in  the  tc 
cost  of  the  service  (inclurling  amount  certifted  to  the  He^3retary  of 
Treasury)  was  $2,099,678/28,  or  4  per  cent. 

The  deficiency  of  revenue  required  from  the  Treasury  to  nie«>l  tli«»< 
l>en(litures  wns  $4,255,497.48,  bein^  equal  to  8  percent*  of  thr 
penOttures  and   liabilities.     The  total   cost  of   the  service  t- 
^.amounts  cerUtied  for  Pacific  railroads)  was  $5,454,017,31 ,  or  kl^ 
ant.,  in  excess  of  the  irross  rcronue. 


Fit>izxh  1  KAK  r.NLuxr,  JuxE  30,  1888. 

RKVENUB. 

1.  Ordinary  postal  revenue : 

(a)  Letter  postage  paid  In  money .,..«,  ..,,.*.,..  -  ' 

(h)  liox-nnits- -. 2,! 

(c)  Fi!v--  ---I ...u:...      __ _  ..,,..,..., 

(d)  I'm  M'd  envelopes,   ncwMpa- 

1  ;M>atal-card4 4Sf,544,'i?7*2.  7^ 

(e)  DomUi^Uerft - i>,  1 ' 

(/)  Mi»cdlaneoii8 -•.„.,-  ^,0. 

Total  ordinary  postal  rovonno - - ►  |&1.^^,^W3 

2,  Kec«lpl8  from  money-order  bnisiaoa* ,.«*«,.«m...  ^>«ir'  * 
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KXPENDITURES  AND  UABILITIBS. 

Expenditnres : 

1.  Amoant  expended  from  July  1,  1B87,  to  Sep- 

tember 30,  1888 ^ 155,795,357.84 

2.  Amount  expended  from  October  1, 1888,  to  Sep- 

tember 30,  1889 490,073.70 

Liabilities : 

1.  Estimated  amount  of  unpaid  indebtedness  for 

various  objects  remaining  on  September  30, 
1889,  on  account  of  tbe  service  of  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1888 1,140.83 

2.  Amount  chargeable  for  transportation  on  the 

non-aided  lines  of  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company,  not  certified  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  under  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  remaining  unpaid  for  want  of  ap- 
propriation   308,450.55 

3.  Amount  chargeable  for  mail  transportation  on 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad,  not  included 
in  amount  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  payment  for  which  is  sus- 
pended by  the  Treasury  Department 10, 703. 64 

Total  amount  of  expenditures  and  liabili- 
ties for  the  service  of  the  year  156,605,732.55 

Leaves  deficiency  in  postal  revenue 3,910,555.76 

COST  OF  POSTAX  SERYICB  FOR  1888. 

The  estimated  total  cost  of  tbe  postal  service  for  the  year  ending  Jnne 
30, 1888,  including  amounts  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
mail  transportation  on  the  Pacific  railroads,  and  not  chargeable  to  the 
appropriations,  will  appear  from  the  following : 

Amount  of  expenditures  and  estimated  liabilities,  as  shown  in  the 

foregoing  statement 156,605,733.55 

Amount  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
credit  to  the  Pacific  Railroad  Companies  for  mail 
transportation : 

From  July  1, 1887,  to  September  30,  1888 |l,«40,600.83 

From  October  1,  1888,  to  September  30,  1889 1,507.90 

Total  amount  certified w... 1,242,108.03 

Gives  total  estimated  cost  of  service 57,847,840.58 

Deduct  amount  of  gross  revenue  as  above 52,695,176.79 

Leaves  excess  of  estimated  cost  of  the  postal  service  over  amount  of 
postal  revenue  for  year  ending  June  30,  1888 5,152,663.79 

The  items  of  postal  revenue  showing  an  increase,  with  the  amounts 
thereoti  as  compared  to  the  receipts  from  the  corresponding  sources 
for  the  previous  year,  are  as  follows:  Box-rents,  $14,784.07,  or  0.6 
per  cent.;  fines  and  penalties,  $150.20,  or  0.7  per  cent.;  sales  of 
postage-stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  newspaper  wrappers,  and  iK)stal- 
cards,  $3,873,288.88,  or  8.4  per  cent.  The  items  showing  a  decrease  are 
as  follows:  Letter  postage  paid  in  money,  $31,874.47,  or  33.9  per  cent.; 
received  from  Dead  Letter Olfice,  $1,858.63,  or  16.9  percent.;  miscelhine- 
ous,  875,905.03,  or  40.1  per  cent.  The  three  items  of  increase  amounted 
to  $3,888,223.15,  and  the  three  items  of  decrease  to  $109,638.13,  leav- 
ing  the  net  amount  of  increase  by  items,  $3,778,685.02.  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  there  wiis  an  increase  of  $78,982.38,  or  10.9  per  cent.,  in 
the  receipts  from  money-order  business.  The  gross  revenue  for  1887 
included  $23,566.80  gained  on  suspense  account,  and  the  increase  in  the 
gross  amount  for  1888  over  that  for  1887  was,  thv^refore,  $3,834,000.60. 
or  7.8  per  cent. 
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COWT  OF  POBTAL  ^R>^C1C  VOIt  lt$6d. 

the  e^stiinated  total  cost  of  the  serrico  for  the  year  ending  Juno  30» 
},  iTichiiliug  fitnouut  certified  to  the  Setsretary  of  the  Treiisury  for 
asportation  of  the  mails  ou  the  Paeitic  railroads  and  not  chargeable 

the  appropriations,  will  ai>pear  as  Ibllowa  : 

(ciiinr  u^l^T  TJt.ndituresaudetitimAted  liabiiitleii,  aaahowu  in  tho  fore> 

:  ..,-. ;. 16^,498,  W.35 

.   to  the  Secretary  of  th«  Trciwiiry  for  orodit  to  tho 
ctliu  KaiUcjud  Companion  for  mail  trausportatioct 1, 25.^,  67;).  1)3 

I  total  eMimatcd  contofsemc© »••..,• ,..•„..    C;J,75l, -7L68 

|uoia.niMunt  of  net  r^vemie,  SkS  above ,••.••.,,.•••. 56,  MH^Oll.  U2 

H  of  cogt  of  the  postal  ©ervico  over  amoiiat  of  postal  rev- 

ut  etitling  Juntj  30,  18S9 -      7, 603. 85t;.  76 

Lb  compared  to  th<^  year  ending  June  30, 1SS8,  there  was  an  iacreaHo 

lll'i,TOS.(iS,  or  185.3  per  cent.,  in  letter  postage  paid  in  money;  of 

Sy-0I.1>3,  or  0.7  per  cent,  in  boxrents;  of  8310.14,  or  1.0  per  cent.,  In 

amount  received  from  linen  and  penalties;  of  $3,408^821).  11.  or  0,8 

cent.,  in  the  amount  received  from  the  ealo  of  postage-8tami)8, 

aped  envelope:?,  newspaper  wrappers,  and   postfil-cardsj    and  of 

MM.  or  31Kr>  per  cent.,  from  dt-ad   letters — making  a  total  of 

t2J54.0j.    There  was  a  decrease  of  $51,805.01,  or  .^i8.i  per  cent,  in 

ellanpoiiH  rec«npt8,  leaving  the  net  increase  (^f  postal  revenue  by 

\iv  M7Al^  or  0.7  per  cent.,  over  the  postal  revenue  for  1888. 

r  money-order  business  showed  adeerease  of  Sl0,ol3.02, 

.3  per  eent.,  as  compared  to  the  previona  year. 

f^grosR  revenue  of  the  year  (^•'^O,  175,0!  1.18)  was  reduced  in  the  sufa 

5t»0.2O  through  the  adjustment  of  bad  debts,  compromise  ami  sus- 

[ftceounts,  leaving  a  t)alanco  of  net  reventie  of  $50,148,011.92, 

I  an  increase  of  d3,45l*,838.13,  or  0.0  per  cent.,  over  the  revenue 

\j^nv  ending  June  30,  1888.    The  increase  of  expenclitures  and 

aated  liabilities  was  $5,802,405,80,  or  10,4  per  cent.,  oviM'  those  of 

(  previous  year.    The  inrroase  in  the  estimated  total  cost  of  the  8erv- 

including  amount  ccrtilied  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 

iisportation  of  the  mails  on  the  Pacitlc  railroads,  was  §5,904,031, 10, 

_10,2  per  cent.,  over  that  of  the  year  ending  June  3i>,  1888.    The  e^ti- 

lated  deficiency  of  revenue  needed  from  the  Treasury  to  meet  the  ex- 

finditu^es  and  liabilities  was  60,350,183.43,  being  equal  to  11.3  per 
it.  of  the  total  «  ures  and  estimated  liabilities  for  the  year* 

It  total  cost  of  li  re,  im^buling  amount  certiOeil  on  account  of 

e  Pacific  i-ailroails,  was  675003,850.70,  or  13.5  per  cent.,  in  excetui  of 
^faugH)ss  revenue, 

^^Hr  apim>pnations  for  the  service  of  the  year  amounted  to 
^H^i^39L'.79,  inclnding  $121*087.05  for  the  special  delivery  system, 
^B  which  no  spf^riiic  amount  is  appropriated,  the  expenses  of  the  sya- 
^mr  1"  '»  '  payable  out  of  its  receipts.  The  appropriations  covered 
^K'  items,  hicluding  that  for  special  delivery  «ervice.    The  total 

^BiMKM  «'x[»endi*d  u|)  to  the  30th  September  on  account  of  the  year 
■Ung  June  30,  1880,  was  801,370,847.24.  In  thirty  eight  items  of 
^HBDriation  there  were  unexpended  balances  remaining  on  the  30tli 
^^^^ber  to  iht'  amount  of  $1,085,530.51*  In  one  item,  that  of  com* 
^^Railon  to  p  rj5,  the  experuliture  exceeded  the  a[)propriation 

^^^le  sfiTTj  f^i  •>.!»!>,  The  m-t  amount  of  unexpended  balances 

^^^Bb  which  i;i  left  availatile  f'U'  the  discharge  of 

^^Hil'  at  of  the  respective  iteniB  for  which  appro- 

^Htlou  wan  made. 
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Tlieincreascof  ex[)cnilitiires»aii<!  estimated  liabiliHes  was  Si:?,  r^^,or*i^,^^ 

or  G.5  per  cent,,  over  those  of  the  preceding:  year.     The  iiicr*'  k^ 

estimated  totalcost  of  the  service  (including  certifications  to  ;  *- 

tnry  of  the  Treasury  for  transportation  on  the  Pacific  railro;id6j  waa 
$3^532,647.0S,  or  G.5  per  cent,  over  that  of  the  previous  ye^r. 

The  estimated  deficiency  of  revenue  needed  from  the  Treasury  lo 
meet  the  exi)enditares  and  liabilities  ^vas  S3,91t>,555.76,  bein-^  runW- 
alent  to  0.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditures  and  estimated  !  ^^, 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  ihe  service  (including  amount  ci ;....-  ♦  uii 
account  of  Pacific  railroatl;s)  was  85,152,603.79,  or  9.8  per  ceut.,  in  ex- 
c6S8  of  the  gross  revenue. 

Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  3Q,  1889. 

REVENtJE. 

L  Onlinnry  postal  revenao: 

(a)  Lottor  potitagQ  pAid  ID  money -- -•        (It76,6t2»28 

(&)  Box-rents 2,18B,57R.98 

(c)  Finea  and  penalties. ,-. ...,, iy,i«)0,20 

(d)  Post iii;c-st amps,  »t2imp«(l  envelopes,  newapa* 

per- wrappers,  and  [lostal-earda - , .    52, 953, 1 01 ,  fi3 

(e)  Dead  lottera 1*2,7*22,3^ 

(/)  Mifl<jenancou3 :i6,eOO,70 

Total  ordinary  postal  revenn© .......a.^.. $55, 3?7, 808. 57 

2,  Receipts  ffom  money-oixler  basineaa, *•••••... .*.-.,.,.. ,,-,  7^*80161 

Gross  revenue ,,,,....,.. , , 56, 1/9, OIL  19 

Less  amount  charged  to  bad  debts,  com  T>r t>iinso  and 
Buspenso  ctt«ea  .-,--. ,..«. ,.  27,306,2^ 

Loaves  as  total  revenue .«. ...^..••.    5G»  l<ld> UK S6 

EXPEKtaTURSS  AND  LIABILITIES. 

Expenditnresj 

Amount  expended  from  July  1, 1838,  to  September 
30,  1689 ...  S0l.;^G,a47.24 

Liahilitiea : 

1,  Estimated  antonnt  of  unpaid  in- 
delitednetvs  ibr  various  objecta  re- 
maining on  September  30,  IS89, 
ou  account  of  tne  Ber\'1ce  of  the 
year $587,908,62 

S.  Estimated  amount  of  indebtedness 
not  yet  reported  t4>  Auditor  by 
the  Department  on  account  of 
the  transportation  of  the  rnalln 
by  railroad 200.  OOO.  00 

3*  Amount  chargeable  for  transporta- 
tion on  the  non-aided  lines  of  the 

Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com-  • 
pany,  not  certiiied  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
romainmg  unpaid  for  want  of  ap- 
propriation      321,077.S25 

4.  AmonntcharKoable  for  marl  trans- 
portation on  Sioux  City  and  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  not  included  in 
amount  cert  itii^d  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  TroaBury,  and  payment  for 
which  \H  .«iuspeuded  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department 1*2, 305. 21 

1,11^1.351.11 

Total  amount  of  expenditnres  and  liabiHtles  for  _, 

the  service  of  the  year ,. .••*«.«.*..«r«     6?  *'"^  ry^  ^ 


Leavee  deficiency  J 
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The  estimated  total  coat  of  the  sernco  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1S89,  iticlnding  nmonnt  certified  to  the  Heeretsiry  of  the  Trea,sary  for. 
tnitisivortatiQu  otthe  mailK  ou  the  Pacitlt^  railrojitls  and  not  chargi-ablaj 
to  the  appropriations,  will  appear  as  foHows : 

A  *,>-.., r,f .  r.,T..,<rnliture8iiud©BtimatC(I  liabilitie»,  as  shown  in  the  fore- 
st  --:- $62, 408, tye?. 35 

d  to  the  SecroUry  of  tUa  Ti-easury  for  crv<lit  to  the 
Pikiiiljc  K^ilroad  Compauies  for  mail  trauapurtatiou 1,253,6^^.33 

Given  total  oatimatod  cost  of  servtco - C:?,T5l,H71.ri.H 

Dedoct  amouQt  of  net  rcveuue,  aa  above ., 5»5, 14t:*,0M,  IHJ 


U 


Leavea  ^xci^es  of  Qos^t  of  the  podtal  Bervlce  over  amonnt  of  postal  tqy- 
eatio  for  year  ending  Juno  :iO,  l^^ 7, 603 » 856, 76 

Ah  compared  to  the  year  ending:  June  30, 18S8,  there  was  an  increase 
of  $1U, 708.68,  or  185,3  per  cent.,  in  letter  posr^ige  paid  in  money;  of 
$15,1*04.03,  or  0.7  per  cent,  in  boxnnit^;  of  JJ31C.44,  or  1.6  per  cent.,  In 
the  amonnt  received  from  linen  and  penjiUici*;  of  |3,408,8lil>,ll,  or  tnS 
per  cent.,  in  the  amount  received  from  the  ftale  of  poBta^e-stamp.^, 
lamped  e!ivehii>e8,  newspaper  wrajif^erw,  and  postJtl -cards  j  and  of 
'!v<,r>o^.ijrK  or  *i6j)  per  cent.,  flom  i\vin\  h^ttern — making  a  total  of 
f  ■  ,02.    Tbere  wns  a  decrease  of  $51,S{)ij»Gl,  or  Ci^A  per  cent.,  in 

ii  ii'ous  receipts,  lea vin^j  tbe  net  in<*r<.'aj<o  o(  fKKstal  revrnue  by  . 

ittiUiH  lit  $3,400,047.41,  or  0.7  per  cent,  over  Uie  pcKStal  revenue  lor  1SS8.  ] 
The  receipts  for  money  onler  bnsine.H.s  .showed  a  decrease  of  6LU,r»l3.0lij 
or  1*3  per  cent,  as  compared  to  the  i»rev!onH  year. 

The  crrns«  revenue  of  the  year  ($50,1 75,tn  LIS)  was  re4nced  in  the  mim 
7,500.20  throu^di  the  adjiij«trneut  ot  bad  debLs,  compromise  and  suh^ 
account.^,  leaving  a  balnnce  of  net  revenue  of  $50,148,014.0:^. 
wan  an  increase  of  d3,4ri2,s:iS.13,  or  0.0  per  cent.,  over  the  revenue 
11. J  ihc  year  ending  Jum.i  30,  1888.    The  iucrea»e  of  expeuditurcii  and 
entimated  liabilities  was  85,802,40.1.80,  or  10.4  per  cent.,  over  those  of 
the  previuuH  year.    The  rn(Tea.se  in  tin  f  *hI  total  cost  of  the  serv- 

ice, including  amount  eertitied  to  th-  try  of  the  Treasury  for 

transportation  of  the  mails  on  the  Pacific  railroads,  was*  $5,004, 03 L 10,, 
or  10,2  per  cent,  over  that  of  tbe  year  ending  .June  .30,  1888.    Tht'^  esti- 
iiKitf  -!  «h  iiru'iicy  of  revenue  necdml  from  the  Trea.sury  to  meet  the  ex- 
ptMnliiuiv.  iiud  liahilitiivs  was  80,3.50,183,43,  beinir  equal  to  U.3  per 

nt*  of  tlie  total  i*xtHinditures  and  estimated  tiat>ilitie»  for  the  year, 

e  total  cost  of  the  feiervice,  including  amount  certiiled  on  account  of 
the  Paciftc  railroads,  was  $7,003,850,70,  or  ia.6  per  cent,  in  exceftt^  oC 
the  gros8  revenue. 

The  ai>i>ropnation8  for  the  service  of  the  year  amounted  to 
$02,00.3,302.70,  including  $I2l,087.tl5  for  the  gpec ml  delivery  system, 
for  which  no  8j>eciUc  amount  is  appropriated,  the  expenfle«  of  tbe  »yji-l 
tem  being  |>ayablc  out  of  its  receipts.  The  nppropriationn  covered 
thirty-nine  item»,  including  that  for  s^pecial  (Ulivcry  service.  The  total! 
:imninit  r\fM'i(fh»d  up  to  tho  30th  ^September  on  lUH'ount  of  the  year 
rn  i  II  .inn.  'M\  tH80,  wuH  ^111,370,847/24.  In  thirty-eight  iU^ms  of 
ili'  »  there  were  I  balances  remaining  on  the  30tli  i 

♦bo  runount  <l5t     In  one  item,  that  of  <'orn' ' 

lure  exi^ecded  the  apt>rr  \ 

. I  mount  of  unexpen<Wd  I  ^ 

*.  wliich  II  left  avuilablv  fur  the  dincharge  of 

illlt   (jf   thv    nvyhrrtiv*^  ihtiiH  Air  whii'lj  upprO- 


pnatiou  wan  made. 
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By  quarters  the  oxpenditnrea  of  the  fiscal  jear  ending  Jane  30, 18 

as  compared  to  those  for  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  previous  (b- 

cal  year,  were  as  follows:  For  the  service  of  the  quarter  ending  Sen 

|tember  30, 1888,  $14,710,215.83,  being  an  increase  of  8l,0<]0,377,O7,or73 

{er   cent.;   for  service  of  the  quarter  ending  December   31, 
15,233,024.10,  being  an  increase  of  8 1 ,441,243,40,  or  10.4  per  ci?ti| 
'the  service  of  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1889,  $15,719,984.02, 

an  increase  of  $1,043,358.79,  or  11.0  per  cent. ;  and  for  the  service  of  t| 
1  quarter  ending  June  30,   1889,   $15,713,623.29,  being  au  incre 
|il, 430,510.05,  or  10  per  cent.  ^^ 

Among  the  principal  items  of  expenditure  for  the  year,  there  %va§t  m 

increase  over  the  expenditure  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1888,  of 
kf  579,222,33,  or  4.6  per  cent,  for  compensation  to  postma^tens  f  of 
I $413,782.62,  or  7.5  per  cent.,  for  compensation  to  clerks  in  post  oftic*?8  j 
HDf  $312,870.25,  or  G2.1  per  cent.,  for  rent,  fuel,  and  light  in  po 
rof81,535,520.42,  or  28.3  per  cent.,  for  free-delivery  service ;  ot^^l 

ot  3.2  per  cent.,  for  transportation  on  star  routes;  of  $2;' 

12.9  per  cent,,  for  inland  transportation  by  railroad;  of  ^  .. ,   . 

4.3  percent,  for  steamboat  transportation;  of  $168,102.24,  or  U.2 
p  cent,,  tor  railway  postal  car  service;  of  $75,037.70,  or  8,8  per  ceut., 
PknatlmesHenger  service;  and  of $266,764.92,  or  5.3  per  ceiit^  for 
'way  x^ost-offlce  clerks, 

LBSTIMAtES  FOE  THE  FISCAL  YEABS  ENDlNa  JUNE  30,  1890  AlfD 

From  the  foregoing  exhibits  it  will  appear  that  the  rate  of  iDcr 

of  ordinary  postal  revenue  collected  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1S87, 

Lover  that  of  1880,  was  10.4  per  cent. ;  the  increase  for  the  year  endii 

pjune  30, 1888,  over  the  revenue  of  1887,  was  at  the  rat©  of  7.8  ]»er  cent 

and  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  there  w*as  an  inert  7 

cent  over  the  postal  revenue  of  1888.    In  the  annual  iv  l  IS 

allowance  was  made  for  an  annual  increase  of  9  per  cent,  bia  llteac^ 

ual  revenue  to  be  realized  for  the  year  will  fall  considerably  short  of  ti 

Munount  at  which  it  was  then  estimated.    In  the  estimate  of  revenq 

pfor  the  present  and  ensuing  fiscal  years  an  increase  of  8  per  cent 

Ebe  assumed,  and  this  estimate  is  justified  by  recent  returns  showi 

'improved  condition  in  the  growth  of  the  postal  receipts.  The  eatil 

revenue  for  the  year  may  therefoi^e  be  stated  as  follows: 

■  Fiscal  Teab  Euding  Juks  30,  189C. 

Utnonntof  ordinniy  postal  rev«nn«  for  year  onding  June  30,  1889....  36S,387|I 
PSncreas©  by  S  per  cent •I,4^1»tl 

Estituated  atuount  of  ordinary  postal  revenne * *. . .     59, 618v  6301 97 

Add  reTcnue  from  money-order  bafiiness^  as  estimated  by  tho  Superiu* 
tcndent  of  the  money-order  ayet>em , ., ., ,  600,00(L(!P 

Gives groes  roTdnoe..-. 60,6lB,60(l| 

The  total  amount  appropriated  for  the  exf  s  of  the  year 

$66,605,344.28,    The  First  Assistant  Postmast.  lal,  howerer.  oofl 

estimates  that  there  will  be  a  deiicieucy  of  $179,117  rn  ti 
tion  for  pay  of  postmasters;  the  Second  Assistant  Pnsni.  ,^^ 

Ipstimates  that  the  appropriation  for  railway  mail  tran  ""wti 

^Insufficient  in  the  sum  of  J? 923,430.24 ;  and  that  ^' -  ^^P 

steamboat  service  will  fall  short  in  the  sum  oi 
amount  of  the  appropriations  already  made,  and  uj  iuts  uaumuuM  ^i* 
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propriations  to  be  required,  is  therefore  $67,727,891.52.  Allowing  for 
the  expenditure  of  the  entire  amount,  would  make  the  deficiency  U>  be 
supplied  from  the  General  Treasury,  $7,109,060.65. 

Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1891. 

Estimated  amount  of  ordinary  postal  revenne  for  year  ending  June  30, 

1890,  as  before $59,818,830.87 

Add  increase  of  8  per  cent 4,785.506.47 

Gives  estimated  amount  of  ordinary  postal  revenue  for  the  year.    64, 604, 337. 34 
Amount  of  estimated  revenue  from  money-order  business 810, 000. 00 

Gross  revenue  for  the  year 65,414,337.34 

Amount  of  estimated  expenditures  shown  in  table  of  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  the  Postmaster  General  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  .-. 72,434,698.99 

Leaves  estimated  deficiency  of  revenue  to  be  supplied  out  of 
general  Treasury 7,020,361.65 

AMOUNTS  DBAWN  FROM  THE  TREASURY. 

The  following  amounts  were  drawn  from  the  General  Treasury,  with- 
in the  last  fiscal  year,  on  account  of  special  and  deficiency  appropria- 
tions, viz : 

For  deficiency  in  the  postal  revenue  for  the  years  1885  and  1886  ^claims) 

under  the  act  approved  October  19, 18«*3 |81,666.98 

For  deficiencv  in  the  postal  revenue  for  18d6,  nuder  act  approved 

March  3, 1885 225,621.23 

For  deficiency  in  the  postal  revenue  for  1886,  under  act  approved 

March  2,  1889 28.063.51 

For  deficiency  in   the  postal  revenue  for  1688,   under  act  approved 

March  3,  1887 535,287.40 

For  deficiency  in  the  postal  roveuue  for  1889,  under  act  approved 

July  24,  1888 3,000,000.00 

Total  drawn  during  the  year 3,870,639,12 

Note. — The  discrepancy  in  amount  reported  by  the  Auditor  as  drawn  from  the 
Treasury  and  the  amount  reported  by  this  office  ($1,873,378.77)  is  caused  by  the  dif- 
ferent periods  in  which  they  were  reported  drawn,  the  Auditor  reporting  amounts 
from  October  1,  188?^,  to  September  30,  1889,  while  the  period  in  which  this  office  re- 
ported amounts  drawn  was  from  July  1,  1888,  to  June  30,  1889. 

•  •••••• 


REPORT    OF    THE     SUPERINTENDENT    OF    THE    POSTAL 
MONEYORDER  SYSTEM. 

Post-Opfiob  Department, 
Office  of  Superintendent  of  Money-Order  System, 
Washington^  D.  0.,  November  16,  1889. 
Sir  :    I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  opera 
tioDS  of  the  Postal  Money -Order  System  of  the  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1889. 

This  system  may  now  be  ranked  among  the  permanent  institutions 
characteristic  of  the  times,  the  issue  and  payment  of  postal  money- 
orders  in  the  United  States  having  been  commenced  on  the  1st  of 
November,  1864,  a  full  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Table  A,  in  the 
Ap{)endix,  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  domestic  money-order  business 
daring  this  period,  showing  the  number  of  pos^offices  authorized  to 
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transact  sticli  business,  the  number  aad  anioujit  of  orders  ia^^ued  and 
paid,  the  araoant  of  fees  reci»ived,  and  tUe  expenses  year  by  year,       ^ 

I  IfU^IBEIi  OF  MOKEY.OEDEB   OFFICES.  ^^| 

To  tlie  8^241  money-order  offices  in  operation  Jnne  30,  IBS^^,^^H 
were  added  during  Uie  past  fiscal  jcar  512,  and  2^j  such  nlBce^^^| 
b  discontinaed.  On  June  30,  1S80,  the  total  number  of  mone]^^^| 
offices  in  operation  ^Yas  8,727,  Since  the  latter  date  a  furtlier  iooHH 
of  306  hliices  bas  been  made,  while  5  have  been  diseontinned,  leav^H 
at  this  date  9^028  ofBces  authorized  to  issue  and  to  pay  mouc3^*or(]||^| 

'  NUMBER  OP  POSTAL'NOTE  OFFICES*  ^^H 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  3,  1887,  the  p<i«^».*'^'^tfH 
General  was  empowered  to  authorize  the  issue  (but  uot  pa  fl 

postal  notes  at  post-oflices  which  are  not  inoney-order  oiljct"  i,  .^n^t 
noteS)  which  may  be  drawn  for  any  sum  less  than  $5,  and  an^  mi^| 
for  a  fee  of  3  cents  each,  are  payable  at  any  monoy-order  utfj(MflH 
present  a  cheap  and  convenient  means  of  making  small  remiti^^H 
throuf^h  the  mails  from  certain  designated  post  oltices  which  are  nwH 
8utiictent  importance  to  be  made  nioueyorder  ofticGS,  S 

Jn  contradistinction  to  money -order  cilices,  all  of  whicb  1  tB 

and  pay  postal  notes,  the  olHccs  authoiizcd,  under  the  act  it.  d 

to  issue  such  notes  only  are  styled  postal-note  offices.  At  thr  close  fl 
the  fiscal  year  ended  .Tune  SO,  JSH.S»  there  were  in  operation  311  su^| 
offices,  and  during  the  past  year  27G  were  established,  while  ^H*  w^| 
discontinued  as  suchj  making  the  nnmber  in  operation  on  thr  :iOfi,  JB 
June  last  557.    At  present  there  are  t^l2,  lOG  having  been  i  B 

and  21  diseontinned  since  the  date  last  named.  Of  the  whoU  MuniM 
(51)  mentioned  as  discontinued  34  became  money-order  oftioes,  tlien?^^| 
gaining  additional  facilities.  h^| 

ISSriSd  AKO  PAYMKNTS  OP  POACESTIG  MOKEV-ukhi- J(».  ^^^| 

The  uamber  of  domestic  money-orderB  issued  durfng  ^H^H 

the  year  waa  10,130,140,  al^grop^atin^  in  :&moant,.  $11&,08|,8ISL^H 

The  iitmiberof  sncb  orders  paid  daring  tbo  samo  ^H 

period  wu^  10,051,[109  of  tho  value  of ...„  $111,  417.  h^ih/jo  H 

knd  the  nnmber  repaid  70,631,  amounting  to h:m ,  niie  Ul  ^M 

IBIakiDg  the  total  amoQDt  of  payments  and  repay-  ^H 

I    mente , n5,^l,mL|H 

f  The  excess  in  amonnt  of  paf  meots  and  repay*  ^H 

mente  over  issnen  for  the  ymr  being 200, 051*  iH 

The  grosB  aoioun t  of  the  fees  recei  ved  by  posit tnaatora  H 

from  the  pnbhc  for  the  issue  of  domestic  money-  ^ 

ordtirs  Teas *.......  933,997*£)^ 

A  conipadson  of  the  above  witli  the  statement  for  the  previous  fMH 
shows:  ^M 

(1)  An  increase  of  170,033,  or  1.72  per  i^ent,,  in  tlio  *rde^| 
issued,  and  of  183,500,  or  1*85  per  cent.,  in  tlie  numij'  . ,  ?  l^^^B 
and  repaid* 

(2)  A  decrease  of  64,507,219.19,  or  3.82  per  cc^nt,  in  the  ammn*^*^ 
orders  issued,  and  of  $4,401,438.31,  or  3.73  per  cent^,  in  the  aioom 
orders  paid  and  repaid.  ^— 

(3)  A  decrease  of  $13,353.62,  or  1.41  per  cent,  in  the  j^ro&s  amoaat  ^M 
fees  received.  ■ 
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The  average  amount  of  the  onler«  issaed  ^as  §11.30,  or  Oo  ceuts  less 
than  the  averapfe  amount  of  orders  issnetl  in  the  previous  year. 

The  average  fee  received  was  9.22  cents,  beinjo:  .29  of  a  cent  less  than 
the  a  venire  fee  in  l887-'88.  An  explanation  is  here  found  of  the  fact 
that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  orders  issued  was  not  attended  by  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  orders  or  in 
tlie  gross  amount  of  fees  received,  the  proportion  in  number  of  small 
orders  to  the  whole  number  of  orders  issued  being  greater  than  during 
the  previous  year. 

In  table  marked  E,  in  the  Appendix,  will  bo  found  an  interesting 
exhibit  of  the  number  and  ratio  per  thousand  of  each  of  twenty  ditierent 
grades  of  domestic  money -orders  paid  during  the  mouth  of  March,  1889, 
at  594  ijrst  and  second  class  posto^ees  and  133  stations  or  branch 
offices* 

IBS0ES  AXD  rAYStENTS  OP  POSTAL  NOTKS. 

'I  ^  il  notes  iMnod  during  tUo  yew  was  0^802,7^0^ 

imt. $i%(m,m,n 

A :  ijustiil  notcft  pAulduHogtheftftino 

smu-  waj**i,7UT,imi,  of  the  value  of... 111,925,658.26 

W 1 1  i  tc  t  Im  noti'^s  repaid  at  th©  oftke«  of  iasue  ntunborad 
HI,  48,  amounting  to .-  159, 4m  44 

Making  tlio  total  amount  of  paymcntii  and  repayments 13,078,077,70 

The  ojEce88  m  the  auionnt  of  iasucfl  over  pfiymentii  and  repay- 

menu  bHng .    4,  U!t03 

The  cTOM  amount  of  fe<Mi  received  ttom  the  pubUe  (inrlndfn;;  foea 
colTec«red  for  duplioatea  of  invalid  poetal  notes)  wae , ,  « .  "iOi^  377. 68 

•  •  ■  •  •  •  • 

LOST  EEMITTANCES. 

Kiuety-nine  oa^eH  of  allep^ed  loss,  in  tranmt  by  mail  or  otherwise,  of 

m on t\v  order  fundn  were  broaght  to  the  notice  of  this  office  durini?  the 

hirtt  floral  year*    Two  of  these  were  cases  of  remittances  of  surplus 

nioriey  onler  fund^  alle^red  to  have  tK^en  made  doi-ing  the  preceding 

yi'At\     All  of  these  eji«es,  involvinjif  in    the  agjjregiite   the  .num  of 

1$  s  were  rvft*rre(l  to  the  Assistant  Attoruey-Get»eral  lor  this  De- 

■)  lor  luljutlicution  under  the  pronsious  of  the  act  of  March  17, 

vhitdi  the  PoHtma*v;ter-Geueral  is  empoweri'd  to  ullow  credit 

of  thiH  TiJiture  incurred  through  no  fsiult  or  negligence  on  the 

n\  (he  poHttiiaster.    An  enumeration  in  detail  of  these  niuety-niue 

will  be  found  in  Taldo  C,  of  the  Appendix, 

EREONEOUS  PAYIklENT  OF  MON£T*OBDEBS. 

Fifty  ^fjr  money-orders  issued  durin;^  the  last  flflcal  year,  amoaotlog 

:ite  to  $1,2H.U€,  were  reported  to  the  Department  as  hav- 

.;  roperly  paid,  the  number  bcui^  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  every 

16i,lTl  orders  paid  (international  orders  included),    Thene  50  orders 

Avr  th'iH'ribed  iu  Table  i>,  of  the  Appendix.     In  the  same  table  will  b© 

1  the  particnfars  of  97  other  orders  allcf^ed  to  have  been  erroneously 

11. I* V  <-ompri.st^50  orders,  amounting  to  $1,.*J95„^6,  iu  cases  which 

»iug  invent ij^ation  at  the  close  of  the  previous  fiscal  year, 

*»  .riti^rs,  amounting  to  $1,237.84^  in  regard  to  which,  although 

vrcre  issue<l  prior  to  July  1,  1888,  no  complaint  was  nuKle  to  tire 

'        *       '  '      '  r  the  commencement  of  the  lust  fiscal  yc^an 

IS  recovered  the  amounts  of  19  orders,  and  paid 
Ujemuncji  in  all  i$t>D3.U^  to  the  true  payees*    In  22  cases,  in  wkleK 
AhSd K 
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the  orders  aggregated  ♦29fe,42,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  cfAims  were 
not  well  founded,  the  orders  having  been  .properly  paid  io  the  first  in- 
stance. 

For  failure  to  exercise  the  precaution   enjoineil  bj  the  nsgnlatiocts, 
postmasters  were  required  to  make  good  to  the  owners  the  nt^^i^j^f^t^i 
32  orders,  in  all  §Ci07,(Mj.    The  payees  themselves  beings  at 
made  to  sustain   the  loss  of  the  amonnts  of  thrt^e  order* 
$162 ;  while  in  three  other  casevS,  involving  tiie  »nm  of  \i- 

dence  not  being  sufficient  to  Ox  the  responsibility  either  ir*on  uiv  iKjsi- 
master,  the  remitter,  or  the  payee,  the  Depailment  a«8unjed  the  lote 
luTeetigation  of  the  renminin^^  74  casea,  involving  in  al)  92|024.71t 
in  progress  at  the  close  of  the  year* 

REVENUES  AND  EXPENSES. 

As  reported  by  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-OfBoe  De- 
partment, the  revenues  and  expenses  of  the  dooiestiemoiiiey -order  biisi* 
nese  for  the  last  Hscal  year  were  as  follows: 

nXCElTTS, 

Auioant  received  for  fees  on  orders  igsnciU.,... t** v^^.*  •••««.  iOQ3,6(Fr.S9  | 

Amount  of  f;ain - --  Uf!M 

Amount  of  prcmiamH,  etc MSwS  I 

ToUiJl. .... ...*...*........,%,..*^.. ......  ^ —  ...........  I-....*.     «    P33,  @3]«  9  I 


THE  INTERNATIONAJL  MONEY-DEDEE  SYSTEM. 

An  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  approved  *^ 
1889,  authorized  the  iuci^ease  of  the  maximum  amount  of  a  s 
national  money -order  from  850  to  i  100.  In  pursuance  of  th* 
of  the  act  mentioned,  agreements  increasing  the  amount  u.. 
single  order  may  be  drawn  to  ij«100,  or  to  an  amount  in  the  foi 
currency  as  near  the  «uiuivaleut  thereof  as  will  be  most  eonveni 
practice,  have  been  made  with  the  following  countries,  viz :  F\ 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Portugal,  the  Netherlands,  OeriOtajt 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Newfoundland,  the  Hawaiian  Ulands, 
Japan,  New  Zealand,  Queensland,  Victoria,  Tasmattia,  the  Wiodwaid 
Islands,  and  the  Leeward  Islands. 

The  postal  ad  mi  nistr  at  10  us  of  G  real  B" 
declined  to  enter  into  any  agreement  iiK  iin 

Of  the  tinal  action  of  the  authorities  of  New  iSouth  Wales  i][ioii  tta 
qneation  of  making  this  change,  this   Department  is  not  yet  ruh i.^^i 

During  the  past  year,  at  the  request  of  the  postal  admiL  i  of 

Newfoundland,  were  arranged  the  terms  of  a  convention'  ^ 
the  direct  exchange  of  money -orders  between  the  Ui  :e«i 

that  country ;  and  such  convention  having  been  daly  < 
mto  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1881),    Prior  to  th 
order  business  betw  een  Newfoundland  and  the  United  : 
conducted  through  Canada,  as  intermediary,  and  uuil 
ment  the  postal  administration  of  Newfoundland  v. 
the  Oana<lian  postal  administration  a  charge  of  1  i 
amount  of  money-orders  issued  in  Newfoiiridlaml  v\ 
and  iiassing  through  Canada,  while  Oiinada  pai<!  t 
one-half  of  1  percent,  of  the  amount  of  sue' 
orders  origiuating  in  the  United  States  and  [nr 
the  latter  received  no  couimissionsy  the  United  ^States  paying  CO 


aid 
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*  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  orders  so  issued.  In  the 
direct  exchange  of  money-orders  now  in  operation  Newfoundland  pays 
on  the  total  amount  of  orders  which  it  issues  on  the  United  States  one- 
half  of  1  per  cont.  to  the  latter  country,  which,  vice  versa^  pays  to  New- 
foundland one-liaJf  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  orders  which  it 
issues  payable  in  that  island. 

On  June  30,  1888,  the  money. order  offices  in  the  United  States  au- 
thorized to  transact  international  money-order  business  numbered 
1,701.  During  the  year  ended  on  the  30th  of  June  last,  77  were  added 
to  this  number,  while  ftom  2  offices  the  international  system  was 
withdrawn,  leaving  the  total  number  of  offices  transacting  such  busi- 
ness on  the  latter  date  1,776.  International  money-order  facilities  have 
since  been  extended  to  93  additional  offices ;  and  the  total  number  of 
offices  in  this  country  at  present  authorized  to  issue  and  i>ay  interna- 
tional money-orders  is,  therefore,  1,869. 

•  •••••• 

GENERAL  FH^ANOIAL  RESULTS. 

The  domestic  and  international  money-orders  and  the  postal-notes 
issued  during  the  last  fiscal  yeiu*  numbered  in  all  17,757,287,  and 
amounted  to  $139,444,553.19,  while  the  payments  and  repayments  num- 
bered 17,180,197,  and  amounted  to  $131,884,232.91.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  the  fees  received  from  the  public  was  $1,289,830.92.  Com- 
pared with  the  total  volume  of  business  transacted  the  previous  year 
these  figures  show : 

(1)  An  increase  of  370,438,  or  2.13  per  cent.,  in  the  total  number  of 
iBSueB,  and  of  363,425,  or  2.16  per  cent,  in  the  total  numb^  of  payments 
and  repayments. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $3,632,840.88,  or  2.54  per  cent,  in  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  issues,  and  of  $4,171,429.51,  or  3.07  per  cent.,  in  the  9^- 
gregate  amount  of  the  payments  and  repayments. 

(3)  An  increase  of  $3,017.02,  or  0.23  per  cent,  in  the  gross  amount  of 
fees  received. 

•  •••••• 

I  venture  also  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  measures  in  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestion  made  in  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ended 
June  30, 1886,  as  follows : 

I  am  oonvinoed  by  exporienco  and  observation  that  the  faoilities  afforded  by  the 
monev-order  systtini  are  not  aa  well  known  as  they  should  be  in  the  smaller  towns. 
The  Department  heretofore  has  made  no  effort  to  bring  this  system  to  the  notice  of 
the  uublio  further  than  to  place  in  eyory  money-order  post-office  a  placard  containing 
»  brit)f  aunooncement  of  the  fact  that  money -ordent  might  be  obtained  thereat.  I 
believe  that  in  the  interest  of  that  class  of  people  in  the  smaller  towns  and  cities  who 
have  occasion  to  make  remittances  by  man.  and  with  the  object  of  preventing,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  transmission  of  money  in  letters,  it  would  be  botn  expcHlieut  and 
profitable  to  advertise  the  system  in  such  localities  by  means  of  circulars  distributed 
through  the  agency  of  the  postmasters,  whose  services  for  this  purpose  could  be 
readily  enlisted,  because  the  auticipated  increase  of  business  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  advertisements  would  increase  their  commissions  for  the  clerical 
work  of  issuing  and  paying  the  orders.  The  expense  of  printing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  circulars  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  exceed  $*i,r>()0,  and  such  expense  oould  be  de- 
Ihijed  from  the  proceeds  of  the  money-order  business. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  F.  Maodonald, 
Superintendent  of  the  Mofiey- Order  Sj/atem^ 
Hon.  John  Wanamakkk, 

roBtmmier-  General^ 
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BEPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  FOREIGN  MAILS. 

POST-OPFICE  DEPAKT3DK5T. 

Office  of  Forki:>x  Mails. 
Washin0on,  D.  C^  October  26, 1SS8. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following  repoit  of  the  principal 
operations  in  connection  with  the  foreign  mail  service  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  Jnne  30, 1889. 

From  Table  (A)  immediately  following,  showing  the  woghts  of  tbe 
mails  dispatched  by  sea  to  foreign  conn  tries,  and  the  percentage  dis- 
patched to  each  of  the  countries  named  therein,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
aggregate  weights  of  said  mails  were: 


Letters  asd  postcards 309,^0,196=    fiSlia 

Other  articles l,S54,973,5a&=3,«2^7a 

Total 4,llLeJ 

Of  which,  the  mails  for  transatlantic  destinations  comprised: 


Or 

Letters  and  post  cards 27S,2&»,®4=    613,627        (39^) 

Other  articles 1,150,992,404=2,537,908        (#4iS) 

ToUl 3,151,569 

And  that  of  the  transatlantic  mails,  the  mails  for  Great  Britmin  con- 
sisted of: 


Gr 

Letters  and  post  cards lH6g2,419=    261,695       (4165) 

Otherarticles 564,119,964=1,287,995        (Sfl.75) 

Total 1,549.630 

The  mails  for  Germany : 


Grams.  Faods.       Fffost 

Letters  and  post  cards W.  006, 952  =  127. 906        (iOM) 

Other  articles 2^,361,869=516,768        (iO.36) 

Total 644,673 

The  maOs  for  France: 

Gmcsw       PDoada.    Fivcwt 

Letters  and  post  cards 1^,422,561=   40,62^       (€.«) 

Otherarticles i?0. 179, 666  =  19e,  847        (7.b4) 

Total 239,469 

with  each  of  which  conntiies  there  is  direct  steam-ship  commanicft- 
tion,  leaving  as  the  weights  of  the  mails  for  all  other  transatlantic  des- 
tinations— 

Grams.         Foondtk         Feres^ 

Letter*  i»»^  nost  cards 8^.  176, ^92  =  133, 4(e       (29.a) 

O  242.  3;M).  6=5 =534, 339       (21-35) 

717,744 
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A, —Statement  shotoing  the  net  weights  and  percentage  of  the  malls  dispatched  by  aea  to  for- 
eign countriea  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  Ittdi). 

TRANSATLANTIC  SERVICE. 


ConD  tries. 

Letters  and 
post  cards. 

PorceaL 

OthM  articles. 

Pit  c«at 

Oreat  BriUiln 

Grains. 

118.68J,419 

11,105.350 

3,029,871 

4, 477, 675 

18.422.501 

68.  00«.  052 

13,0pC,H70 

3,  337. 725 

9,  481.  530 

975, 385 

0,345.525 

.       2.318,91.0 

10,304,416 

5.  OKO,  470 

733,  o:o 

255 

42.6.1 
3.09 

l,fll 

an 

5*03 

Ln 

3,41 

%M 

.£3 

UAH 

*S» 

f«t4, 119^014 

t£Q,Ol0,4O5 

17.1^.130 

9,773.105 

9o,i-9.mM 

23l.:i01.W!t9 
47,ora,330 

17,578,435 

11,653,S<10 
14,820.345 

49,  am,  im 

0,5a«.785 
0,770 

50.78 

AiitftrU 

2.2fl 

B«l);ium 

L35 

Denmark  .........•..••...• 

.B3 

Franco  

7,81 

Germany 

SO.  30 

Italy 

4.  UO 

NeUiorlands 

lAE 

Norwaj' 

1.53 

Portns^al 

.26 

KuRsia 

LOl 

SiMin 

i.aa 

Sweden 

1.33 

Switzerland ; 

2,23 

Turkey 

,S7 

Africa  (treat  coast  dlveot) 

Totals 

•278, 288. 824 

tl,  150,  902,404 

*0r  013,627  pounds. 


tOr  2,537,938  pounds. 


TRAN3.PACIFIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICE. 

Ja|iaii  »..>.... -^ _.„..._,., ^*,..-.^........ 

2,^:5,  SOI 

hlH  014 

*40,934 

5,711 

0,049 

73,  7M 

10.  :j3e 

\7IW' 

3.  lA  151 

I,0l7,7n 

174.  853 

7l>,rilL 

31405 

5,784 

3,57:[,9g4 

m675 

100,530 

^79,020 

TO,  Mia 

WO,  970 

l«3.OS0 
48-i 

ao,N3 

l,3HMfOO 

1,214,004 

lb3,U9 

12, 7W 
1,^7^,003 
23:f,a»0 
fil8^5?i 
737,594 
519,870 
421,21^ 

1,0111,070 

aiLVH»a 
i,bi:ie,475 

59^410 

m7» 

5»^2S4 

705.711 

1,14^352 

IKI2,&»4 

i5,140 

C^V5^ 

0.2* 

IK  M 

2.00 
.02 
.03 
.23 
.00 
.02 
9.03 
(LOS 
,M 
.22 
.03 
.03 
11.^4 

:a 

2,4S 
1.45 

4.2J 
U,8i 

2.3n 
.(H 
4.0.1 
.74 
1,05 
2.»1 
3.0S 
1.34 

3.M 
,»9 
«.fti 
.10 
3.0« 
1.^ 
3,24 

'xm 

190 
.18 
,03 

31,7W».Kn 
10.  n^,  im 

5«.«U8 
44.715 

404,833 

131, 7f7 

03.91\042 

n  317, 019 

2, 001, 110 

3,322,391 

If],  024 

no,  144 

31.417.023 
2.051,4^ 

i,m,aoo 

7.fi52.349 
4.52(K029 
3,105,109 

991,330 
12,8^2.440 
17,  OS^.^ 
4,  tU,  725 

IX420.fifl7 
417, 300 

(tiki's 

I3,ts4k7ai 

l,i3l,T» 

ii.2«o,2«a 

lA,Mtt,i8S 

7. 8fl 

BoitK-Kntij;  ,,.,»*„,,.... ,^,.,......^ ,...>.... 

1.33 

TJDitc-d5tat«BGO{iit|],  SbaiigUal.... 

GocMd  China.. .„,. 

2.fly 
.01 

Ja^. ..,,„„ „„...,, 

.01 

Hanlla , .„., „ ,. 

.50 

8JniEat}0f«»  >Hi,.^. ......«.<.. -..»-.> 

.10 

IiXt^::::;;::;:::::;:::::;;;:;:::;;;;:;::::: 

.0^ 

AuslrallBn  ciioiilea  .>..,..... ,. 

2.\0<l 

HftwMl „,...„„„„„„.,,.. 

9v53 

Samoii  ., .,, ,*,,♦,.,,♦, 

.St 

Tahiti ., „ .,„„„-. 

.39 

Npw  Caledonia...... ..,,^,. ,-.. 

Msrqiii«'»ai!»  and  Mflmball  lalaiub « - . . ,* , 

,9$ 
.04 

Culifl ..,„..,..„..„,„„„.,, „. 

&&3 

Potto  Rico  atid  Bu  Thomat  Tia  Ctib^i  .......,^>.>. 

riff 

Porto  Kleo  and  SuTbonuMdirqot,,., 

Baluimmi -..*».»»-.>,,, .,,,,,, -.*-*, ,.. 

Bertiiiida,.  „,,,..„.,,„, ,*,„„„„, „,,.. 

Jamaica  .,..„.,.„„« ,,.. 

Hajtl... ....„..„ „.„-„„. 

.71 
1.90 

i.va 

1^12 

ftan  I>oinia«  ^^^.axi.x  .^^^                             ^  ^^ 

.84 

St.  Thonifl*  „„„,:;::::;;;:::;;;;;;;:;;;;;:;.„. 

ToTkt  Ulaoda  .,.,„.„,..„., 

.07 

WtodwanililaMi., „..,,„„„„„„„„. 

llraiil  ...-,.-,„.„„..„,,.,„, , 

3.19 

4.87 

At¥«tiUB«  Bet^nblte «*,..„_ _„.-. 

a.K} 

P»««ttay*.. ..,.,, ^-*,-...*,* <.. 

.10 

M*SS^„,,.„::::;:::::;:;;;::::;::;™";:;;;: 

3.21 

Brirlab  Honduras...... .,„,„. , .„„.. 

Gostaftlea...... .„, „,..„-.„-. 

.it 

in 

Kleancua *.->„.. I, .„„,.„ *. 

1.51 

Bqiublio  of  Hondnrto.. * 

l.» 
Ltl 

Curaeon  ,**,.._^ ,, ,, ........*,, 

•41 

&ot 

lioItTln. _ ,•..,.„ 

.M 

Ecnador *,-*-,.,.,_.. , ....* 

Pem -..........„.,,. .„.— 

LOO 

Clim  ..-....-...„ „.. .„ 

3. 83 

LOft 

Nora^^aetla. »                         ,,,,. 

Kewfoundkiid  . ., .„.,...ri.r'im^"^""I^..... 

4S9,S45 
33,119 

,11 

BL  PlefTW  Slid  MiftaAlnn 

.01 

Tnl&U 

•31.Bei,372 

1403,  08%  101 

._ 



Aeir«iE»t*...„.. 

:309,810,19« 

^1,5^.975,505 

•OrG8.504poaada.      t  Or  t00,783  poimut.      (  Or  683,181  poaods.      | Or  8,438,721  poaix^w 
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X  i^usi)uu*bifm  Af  t^^  ftuv^ing  Table  with  the  similar  Table  famished 
Willi  rhf  vv]M^n  f.c  ui>:  y^Nir^sEows  the  weights  of  the  mails  to  have 


L88& 


Increase. 


-|- 


F9'imdf.       Grams. 


«i.5M 


28.337.078  •      €1.43       3.IM.2M 


32.497 
278,061 


7,021 
127,668 


.^R^fll.196      €83,131  '.  2^,888,022  I    6I3L61S     11.3*2,174!      39.518 
3^  in^  905  is,  428. 721   1, 370. 971, 363  J3.  Q22L  9t2  IMLiH.  142       405.  720 


Pgretnt 
5.60 
12.30 


lan 


&14 
13.42 


rtM  :gik>wing  Table  (B)  shows  the  weights  of  the  mails  conveyed  aod 
CM  oiiMMUK  oi  eompeosatiou  received  by  each  of  the  different  lines  of 
>4;jk»&uft^Rs  ai»  well  as  which  are  of  United  States  and  which  of  foreign 
*^i^er :  dokd  Table  (C)  shows  the  weights  of  the  foreign  closed  ma^s 
I'Oiwaciieil  irom  the  United  States  by  the  different  lines  of  steamers, 
;ftitoL  Um  compensation  paid  to  each  line  for  their  oooTeyance. 


BEPOBT  OF  THE  SUPERmTENDENT  OF  THE  DEAD-LETTEB 

OFFICE. 


Post-Office  Depabtmbnt, 

Dead-Lbttbb  Offiob, 
WaahingtoHj  D.  C^  October  1, 1889. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  following  report  and 
accompanying  statements  illustrating  the'operations  of  the  Dead-Letttf 
Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889 : 

There  were  received  during  the  year  6,206,893  pieces  of  original  dead 
mail  matter,  a  decrease  of  10,983  pieces  from  the  number  received  dar- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1888.  In  addition  to  this  number, 
there  were  also  received  261,956  letters  without  valuable  inclosures, 
which  had  been  returned  to  the  writers,  but,  failing  of  delivery,  were 
again  #ent  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office.  These,  together  with  230  "  held- 
for-postage"  letters,  and  10,214  letters  of  foreign  origin  on  hand  and 
undisposed  of  on  July  1,  1888,  make  the  total  number  of  pieces  treated 
during  the  year  6,479,293,  which  were  classified,  treated,  and  disposed 
of  as  follows : 

1.  Domestic  mailable  letters : 

(a)  Ordinary  unclaimed  letters 4,650,986 

(5)  Letters  returned  from  hotels 137.120 

(o)  Letters  bearing  fictitious  addresses 23, 701 

(d)  Letters  returned  from  foreign  countries 180, 481 

(e)  Ordinary  letters  without  inclosures  sent  to  writers  and 

relumed  on  failure  to  deliver 261,966 

: 6,254,«4 

oestic  nnmailable  letters : 

Letters  containing  nnmailable  articles 1, 306 

Letters  held  for  postage 109,803 
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2.  Doraeatic  unmailable  letter*— Continued 

(c)  Lett«r»  mUdirected  or  only  partially  addressed 455, 421 

(d)  Lettem  witUoat address 19,6^4 

(e)  Miacellancous 5,567 

591,843 

3.  DomeMtio  parcels  of  third  and  fourth  class  matter 76, 088 

4.  Letters  mailed  in  foreign  countries 495,820 

5.  Printed  matter,  samples,  etc.,  mailed  in  foreign  countries  and  return- 

able  .:. 38,982 

6.  Registered  articles: 

(a)  Of  domestic  origin ••...•••..  5,069 

(b)  Of  foreign  origin..: 17,247 

— — ^— —       82, 316 

Total  as  before 6,479,293 

The  mail  matter  treated  daring  the  year  was  disposed  of  as  follows  : 

Domestic  nvailable  letters : 

Card  and  request  letters  delivered  unopened 68,034 

Letters  opened  (disposed  of  as  detailed  below) 4,926,084 

Ordinary  letters  without  valuable  inclosures  sent  to  writers  and  re- 
turned  on  account  of  failure  to  deliver,  and  subsequently  destroyed. .      261, 956 

Domestic  nnmailable  letters : 

Held-for-postuge  letters  forwarded  unopened  to  addresses  on  receipt  of 

postage 3,783 

Held-for-postage  letters  forwarded  to  officials  unopened.... 256 

Held-for-postage  letters  opened  (disposed  of  as  below) 104, 858 

Held-for-postage  letters  on  hand  at  close  of  year 193 

Misdirected  letters  forwarded  unopened  after  correction  of  address....  96, 105 

Misdirected  letters  opened  (disposed  of  as  below)  358,259 

Letters  without  address  opened  (disposed  of  as  below) 19, 684 

L<)tter8  containing  nnmailable  articles  opened  (disposed  of  as  below)..  1, 308 

Miscellaneous  unuiailable  letters  opened  (disposed  of  as  below) 5, 567 

DouicRtic  third  and  fourth  class  matter : 

Parcels  opened  and  disposed  of  as  below 76,088 

Foreign  matter: 

Letters  returned  to  country  of  origin  or  delivered  to  addresses .      486, 850 

Letters  on  band  at  close  of  year 8,970 

Parcels  of  printed  matter,  samples,  etc.,  retomed  unopened 
oi* delivered  to  addresses 38,982 

684,802 

Registered  articles : 

Domestic — 

Of  domestic  origin,  delivered  unopened 2, 692 

Of  domestic  origin,  opened 2,377 

6,069 

Foreign— 

I&tnrned  to  country  of  origin,  or  delivered  to  addresses        16,904 
On  hand  at  close  of  year 343 

17,247 

Total 6,479,293 

The  following  was  the  disposition  of  mail  matter  opened  in  the  Dead- 
Letter  Oflico : 

Delivered : 

Letters  containing  money ... . 14,764 

Letters  containing  drafts,  money-orders,  not^,  etc 22, 873 

Letters  containing  pQstal-notes 3,148 

Letters  containing  miscellaneous  papers,  etc 34. 207 

Letters  containing  postage-stamps 120,552 

Letters  containing  nothing  of  value 1,838,768 

Photographs ^ 32,410 

Parcels  of  merchandise,  books,  etc 29,775 

2,096,497 
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DEAD  REGISTERED  MATTER. 

Of  the  21,935  unclaimed  registered  letters  and  parcels  received  there 
were — 

Delivered  to  addressees  or  restored  to  senders A 20, 633 

Ketumodf  to  postmasters  for  delivery  and  awaiting  receipt ISA 

Filed  upon  failure  to  discover  ownership  and  awaiting  reclamation 1,068 

Total I..  21,935 

VALUE  OF  INCLOSXTRES  IN  MAIL  MATTER  RESTORED  TO  OWNERS. 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  letters  restored  to  owners  or  in 
course  of  restoration,  with  the  character  and  value  of  contents : 


Description. 

Number. 

Value. 

Letters  contftininiT  money  restored  to  owners .  ....•.«•..•.  ...•.•.....*•..••• 

14,784 

1,171 

22,873 

892 
8,148 

103 

• 

$25,5G6.G6 

Letters  containin;;  money  ontstanding  in  the  hands  of  postmasters  for  res- 
toration to  owners 

4. 234.' 10 

Number  of  letters  containing  drafU,  chocks,  notes,  money-orders,  etc.,  re- 
stored to  owners.... • 

1. 444, 805. 92 

Number  of  letters  containing  drafts,  notes,  checks,  money -orders,  etc.,  out- 
standinir  in  the  hands  of  nostmastors  for  restoration  to  owners.* . *......... 

55, 121. 36 

Numb«r  of  letters  containing  postal-notes  restored  to  owners 

4,688.07 

l^umber  of  letters  containing  poNtal  notes  outstanding  in  the  hands  of  post- 
masters  for  restoration  16  owners 

482.02 

REVENUE  DERIVED  FROM  DEAD  MAIL  MATTER. 

The  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  dead  matter  during  the  year 
and  delivered  to  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  for  deposit  in  the 
Treasury  is  shown  by  the  following  statement : 

Amount  separated  from  dead  letters  that  could  not  be  restored  to  owners.  $9,447.73 
Amount  realized  from  auction  sale  in  December,  1U88,  of  parcels  of  mer- 
chandise which  could  not  be  restored  to  owners 2,655.99 


Total. 


12,103.72 

•  •••••• 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  76,088  parcels  of  |hird  and  fourth  class 
matter  received  during  the  year,  48,G03,  or  about^  per  cent.,  were  sent 
to  this  office  as  unmailable  because  they  were  insuflBciently  prepaid, 
misdirected,  unaddressed,  or  were  mailed  in  violation  of  some  provision 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  Convention,  and  could  not  therefore  be 
forwarded. 

Free -delivery  offices  are  required  to  make  their  returns  of  dead  matter 
by  registered  mail,  and  a  large  number  of  other  offices  have  adopted 
the  same  rule.  The  whole  number  of  regi8t<»red  parcels  of  this  char- 
acter received  during  the  fiscal  year,  the  contents  of  which  were  distrib- 
uted  among  the  several  divisionsof  the  office  for  treatment,  was  45,228. 
The  number  received  during  the  preceding  year  was  40,129,  showing  an 
increase  during  the  last  year  of  5,099. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  there  was  an  increase  of 
308,959  pieces  of  mail  matter  opene«l  and  returned  to  writers  over  the 
number  delivered  during  the  preceding  year.  This  was  accomplished 
by  extra  hours  of  labor,  i>erformed  under  the  order  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  of  March  21,  1889. 
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The  largfe  amount  of  mail-matter  sent  to  this  office  yearly,  which, 
owing  to  the  constant  increase  of  the  postal  service,  is  not  likely  to  be 
materially  reduced  in  the  future,  requires,  in  ray  judgment,  an  increase 
in  the  clerical  force  to  promptly  and  properly  treat  the  same,  as  con- 
templated by  the  Postal  Regulations. 

Therefore  I  would  most  respectfully  recommend  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  employes  of  this  office  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
service. 

It  is  not  only  gratifying  to  me  but  just  to  the  chief  clerk,  the  clerks  in 
charge  of  the  several  divisions,  and  all  the  employes  of  the  office  that 
I  should  testify  to  the  fidelity  and  zeal  with  which  they  have  performed 
their  duties.  It  would  otherwise  have  been  impossible  to  properly  dis- 
pose of  the  work  which  devolved  upon  the  office. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  B.  HaxI/, 

Hob.  John  Wanamakeb,  Superintendent 

PoHmaster-GenercU, 


REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITOR  OF  THE  TREASURY  FOR  THE 
POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Tbeasubt 

Fob  the  PostOffioe  Department, 

Washington,  D.  (7.,  November  9,  1889. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  as  shown  by  the 
accounts  of  this  office,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889.  All  ex- 
penditures on  account  of  service  of  last  and  prior  fiscal  years  are  statwl 
to  September  30,  1889,  as  in  former  reports. 

REVENUE  account  OF    THE  POST-OFFIOB  DSPARTMSMT. 

Service  of  the  fisdtil  year  1889. 

Postal  re venncs  of  the  year  ended  June  30^  1889 $56, 175»  61L 18 

Expenditures  to  September  30, 1889 61,376,847.24 

Exeess  of  expendifflres  oYoraU  revenues 5.201,336.i<'> 

Amount  placed  with  the  Treasurer  to  the  credit  of  the  Department, 
being  grants  from  the  General  Treasnrp^  in  aid  of  the  postal  revenues 
under  seetion  2  of  the  act  approved  July  24,  1888.  (Statutes,  vol. 
25,  chapter  702,  page  347) 4,500,000.60 


Excess  of  expenditures  over  grants .....  701,23&06 

AraoQDt  of  balances  due  from  late  postmasters  closed  by — 

Suspense $2,507.72 

Bad  debts 7,868.33 

Compromise  debts 17,230.21 

Net  loss  by  suspense,  bad  and  compromise  debts S7, 596.  S6 

Amount  to  be  placed  with  the  Treasurer 728,8^31 

Service  of  the  fiscal  year  1888. 

4mount  placed  with  the  Treasurer  to  the  credit  of  t^e  Departmeat, 
being  grants  from  the  General  Treasuiy  in  aid  of  the  postal  revenues 
mder  section  2  of  the  act  approved  March  3,  1887.  (Statutes,  ToL 
W,  chapter  388,  page  570) $!»  135,287.49 
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Amount  to  be  placed  with  the  Treaaurer  of  the  UDtted 

States,  as  shown  bv  the  report  for  the  flaoal  year  1888.  $535, 287. 40 
Expended  from  October  1,  18^8,  to  September  30,  183)..    490,073.70 


$1,025,361.10 


Balance  availahle  on  account  of  iiscal  year  1888 109, 926. 30 

Service  of  the  fiscal  year  1887. 

Balance  availahle  Septemher  30,  1888 $380,675.34 

Expended  from  October  1, 1888,  to  September  30,1889 55,712.25 

Balance  to  be  placed  iuthe  Geuoral  Treasury 324.963.09 

Service  of  the  fiscal  year  1886. 

Balance  unexpended  Octoher  1,  1888,  certified  to  the  Oeneral  Treas- 
ury, report  205,  warrant  No.  2542,  Washinirton,  dated  January  4. 

1889..:. ! :...! $1,719.39 

Claims,  1886  and  prior  yean. 

Amount  expended  from  October  1,  1888,  to  September  30,  1889 $29,274. 80 

Amount  placed  with  the  Treasurer  to  the  creait  of  the  Department, 
being  grants  from  the  General  Treasury  in  aid  of  the  postal  reve- 
nues under  act — 
Octoher  19,  1888  (section  1,  Statutes,  vol.  25,  chapter 

1210,  page  580) $120.32    . 

October  19,  1888  (section  6,  Statutes,  vol.  25,  chapter  * 

1210,  page  606) 1,83L9D 

March  2, 1889  (section  2,  Statutes,  vol.  25,  chapter  410, 


page  935) 14,151.46 

March  2, 1889  (section  3,  Statutes,  voL  25,  chapter  410, 
page  939) 18,912.05 


30,015.03 


Balance  availahle  on  account  claims  1886  and  prior  years 740. 23 

CUUmSf  1885  and  prior  yeare. 

Amount  expended  from  Octoher  1, 1888,  to  Septemher  30,  1889 $2, 677. 04 

Available  October  1, 1888 $180.26 

Amount  placed  with  the  Treasurer  to  the  credit  of  the 

Department,  being  grants  fh)m  the  General  Treasury 

in  aid  of  the  postal  revenues  under  act  October  19, 1888. 

(Section  3,  Statutes,  vol.  25,  chapter  1210,  page  601) . .        2, 677. 04 


Balance  available  on  account  claims  1885  and  prior  years 180. 95 

ComitouHation  of  postmasters  and  late  postmasters  re-adJusted  and 
alluwed  under  act  March  3,  1H83 : 

Exiiended  from  October  1. 1888,  to  September 30, 1889 ae»,534.33 

Amount  available  October  I,  1888 306,916.66 

Amount  placed  with  the  Treasurer  in  aid  of  the 
postal  revenues,  being  grants  from  the  General 
TrcftMiiry  undor  act  of  October  19,  1888.  (Section 6, 

Statutes,  vol.  25,  chapter  1210,  page  606) 77,038.42 

383,964.98 


Balance  available  September  30,  1889 21,420.65 

QBNKRAL  KEVRNUK  ACCOUlfT. 

Postal  revenues  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1889 $56, 175, 611. 18 

Expenditures  for  the  service  of  1889 $61,376,847.24 

Expenditures  for  tin*  nervice  of  1888 490,073.70 

Expenditures  for  thv  wrvice  of  1887 65, 712. 25 

Expenditures  for  the  service  of  1886  and  prior  years 
(claims) 31,951.84 
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Expenditures  for  the  service  of  1886  and  prior  years 
for  salaries  of  postmasters  and  late  postmastersi 
re-adj  usted  nnder  act  of  March  3, 1883 $362, 534. 33 

Total  expenditures  to  September  30,  1889 $62, 317, 119. 36 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  revenue 6,141,506.18 

Amount  due  from  late  postmasters  on  accounts  closed 
by  suspense $2,507.72 

Amount  of  balance  due  from  late  postmasters  on  ac- 
counts closed  by  bad  debts  and  compromised  debts .  25, 088. 54 

Net  loss  by  suspense,  bad  debts,  and  compromise  debts 27, 596. 25 

Excess  of  expenditures 6,169,104.44 

Grants  from  the  General  Treasury : 

Under  act  of  July  24,  1888 $4,500,000.00 

Under  actof  March3,  1887 1,135,287.40 

Under  act  of  October  19, 1888 81,666.98 

Under  act  of  March  2, 1889 28,063.51 

Total  grants 5,745,017.89 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  grants 424,086.55 

Amount  of  gr&nt  to  the  General  Treasury  to  repay,  of  the  postal  de- 
ne! ency  appropriation  for  1886,  the  sum  drawn  in  excess  of  actual 
deficiency  (paid  to  the  Treasurer  by  warrant  No.  2542,  dated  Jan- 
nary  4,  1889) 1,719.39 

Total  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts 425, 805. 94 

The  balance  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  general  revenue  account 
September  30,  1888 3,587,349.15 

The  balance  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  general  revenue  ac- 
count September  •^,  1889 3.161,543.21 

Of  which  there  was  due  by  late  postmastetB,  in  suit 297, 396. 27 

POSTMASTERS'  QUABTEKTiY  ACCOUNTS  CUEBBNT. 

The  net  revenues  of  the  Department  from  postages,  being  aggregate 
revenaes  at  post-offices  for  the  fiscal  year,  less  the  compensation  of  p<^ 
masters  and  clerks  and  the  contingent  office  expenses,  were : 

For  the  quarter  ended— 

September  30,  1888 $7, 317, 807. 58 

December  31,  1888 _ 8,692,598.40 

March  31,  1889 8,856,275.24 

June30,  1889 , 7,957,4(^96 

Total I 32,824,087.18 

The  number  of  quarterly  returns  of  postmasters  received  and  audited, 
on  which  the  above  sum  was  found  due  tlie  United  States,  was: 

For  the  quarter  ended—  ^ 

September  30, 1888 59,067 

December31,  1888 ^ 59,447 

March  31,  1889 60,^ 

June  30,  1889 , 63,969 

Total ^ »42,51i 
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STAMPS  SOLD. 

The  amonut  of  stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  newspaper  wrapx^ers,  and 
letter-sheets,  and  postal-cards  sold  was : 

For  the  qnarter  onded — 

September  30;  1888 $12,104,991.74 

December  31,  1888 13,741,064.97 

March  31,  1889 14,056.iK)6.48 

June30,  1889 ^ 13,050,748.64 

Total 52,953,101.83 

LETTER  POSTAGES. 

Theamountof  postage  paid  iu  money  was (176,612.28 

Included  in  the  above  amount  are  the  following  sums  paid 
by  foreign  countries  in  the  adjustment  of  thoir  accounts: 

Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 126,477.72 

Empire  of  Japan 5,252.97 

United  States  of  Colombia 5,299.98 

Dominion  of  Canada 5....  79,028.32 

Republic  of  Chili 5,414.12 

Republic  of  Veneznela 637.33 

Republic  of  Mexico 20,147.71 

Republic  of  Honduras 1,517.00 

Republic  of  Salvador i 1,067.03 

Republic  of  San  Domingo 310.00 

Republic  of  Guatemala 517.23 

Swiss  Republic 681.03 

Postal  administration  of— 

Costa  Rica 1,064.04 

Cnra^oa ,.  841.96 

Hawaii 3,098.54 

New  South  Wales .   497.51 

New  Zealand .i 1,205.29 

St.  Lucia 7.06 

Straits  Settlement 1.79 

Trinidad 27.78 

Bermuda ^ 3,108.74 

Bahama 200.00 

Queensland 128.53 

Victoria 271.90 

Hong  Kong 1,035.83 

Tobago 6.27 

Grenada 7.28 

Turk's  Island 74.56 

St.  Viuccnt 6.09 

Tasmania 21.96 

158.015.57 

Balance  collected  by  postmasters .• 18,596.71 

The  following  balances  were  paid  and  charged  to  the  appropriations 
for  balances  due  foreign  countries  : 

Service  of  1889: 

Empireof  Germany $18,638.31 

International  Bureau,  Berne,  Switzerland 680.07 

Kingdom  of  Italy 8,470.56 

Kingdom  of  Belgium 12,080.89 

Kiugdom  of  Denmark 12,478,87 

Kingdom  of  Norway 561.28 

Kingdom  of  Sweden 3,374.85 

Kingdom  of  The  Netherlands 1,014.39 

Dominion  of  Canada 134.51 

British  Guiana 26.60 

Bulgaria 1,510.21 

Roumania 1,  ie9.98 

Total  for  1889 ^^;V(S^.^& 
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Service  of  1888: 

Empire  of  Germany ^,552.13 

Kingdom  of  Italy 14,787.71 

Kingdom  of  Sweden 4,351.91 

Barbadoes 69.69 

Total  for  1888 ,....    $42,661.44 

Aggregate  amount  paid 102,821.96 

MAIL  TBANSPOETATION. 

The  amount  charged  to  "  transportation  accrued  ^  and  placed  to  the 
credit  of  mail  contractors  and  others  for  mail  transportation  during  the 
fiscal  year  was : 

For  the  regular  supply  of  mail  routes • $27,895,765.21 

For  the  supply  of  special  ojffices 51,609.16 

For  the  supply  of  mail-messenger  offices «...  928,770.99 

For  the  salaries  of  railway  postal  clerks 5,233,824.96 

For  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  superintendents  of  the  railway 

mail  service k. 62,601.43 

Total ^ 34,172,571.75 

FOBXiaN-MAIL  TRANSPORTATION. 

New  York,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  countries  be- 
yond, via  Great  Britain $162,312.06 

New  York,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany,  and  countries 

beyond 2-20,127.99 

Philadelphia,  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland 1. 10 

Boston,  Great  Hritain,  and  Ireland 1,505.79 

New  York,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Key  West, 
New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco,  West  Indies,  Central 

and  South  America,  Mexico,  etc 74,688.06 

Boston  and  Nova  Scotia 790. 72 

Upper  Pacific  coast * 1,473.10 

San  Francisco,  China,  Japan,  Farther  India,  Australia, 

and  South  Sea  Islands 59,563.31 

Boston  and  West  Coast  of  Africa .90 

Expenses  of  Government  mail  agent  at  Panama %3. 50 

Total  foreign  mail * 521.31&64 

Total  transportation  aoomed 34,693,888.39 

The  amount  credited  to  '*  transportation  accrued ''  and 
charged  to  mail  contractoi-s  for  overcredits,  being  for 
fines  and  deductions,  was    256,757.26 

The  amount  of  fines  and  deductions  remitted  was 66, 482. 68 

Net  amount;  of  fines  and  deductions 190,274.58 

Net  amount  of 'transportation  accrued" 34, 503, 6l;i.  t?l 

The  amount  paid  during  the  year  was 32,416,^82.^1 

Excess  of  "transportation  accrued" * 2,066.731.60 

PACIPIO  EAILBOAD  SEEVIOE. 

Incladed  in  the  above  amount  of  <' transportation  aocraed"  are  the 
following  balances  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  over  Padfic  rail- 
roads, which  have  been  certified  to  the  Register  of  the  Treasuiy.  The 
amount  is  not  charged  to  the  appropriation  for  "inland  transporta- 
tion, railroads,"  and  is  not,  therefore,  included  in  the  total  of  transporta- 
tion paid. 
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Regular  fiervice,  1889: 

Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  (old  Union  Pacific 

Railroad  Line), aided $419,883.36 

Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  (old  Kansas  Pacific 

Line),  aided  portion • 69, 533. 88 

Lines  operated,  leased,  or  controlled  by  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Rail  way  Company,  non-aided  Dortion 328, 763.  42 

Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  aided  portion 306, 452. 76 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  aided  por- 
tion   i 9,45L00 

$1,134,064.^ 

Use  of  postal  can,  1889 : 

Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  (old  Union  Pacific 

Railroad  Line),  aided $74,695.83 

Lines  operated,  leased,  or  controlled  by  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railway  Company,  non-aided :...        6,213.36 

Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  aided 37, 407. 72 

Sionx  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  aided 1, 272. 00 

$119,588.91 

Regular  service,  previous  years :  ' 

Lines  leased  or  controlled  by  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company,  non-aided,  1888 1,289.78 

Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  aided.  1887 250. 78 

Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  (old  Kansas  Line), 

aided,  1888 217.42 

1,757.98 

V       Total  Pacific  railroad  service  not  paid •• 1,255,431.31 

Amounts  previously  reported  "certified  to  the  Register  of  the  Treas- 
ury," charged  back  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  (See  letter 
of  June  23,  1887.) 

Regular  service,  1887 : 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  aided |4, 676.  IS 

Sioax  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  non-aided 681. 19 

15,367.31 

Use  of  postal  cars,  1887 : 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  aided 649. 12 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  non-aided 119.66 

768.78 

Regular  service,  1888: 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  aided 9,451.00 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  non-aitled 1, 265. 48 

10,716.48 

Use  of  postal  cars,  1888 : 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  aided 1,186.10 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  uou-aided 283. 75 

1,469.85 

Total  to  be  paid 18,312.42 

STATEMENT  OP  PAYMENTS  TO  AND  COLLECTIONS    FROM  LATE  POST- 
MASTERS, 

# 

Amount  collected  dnring  the  year  from  late  postmasters ....    $86, 526. 27 

Amount  charged  to  suspeuse 10,261.50 

Amountcharged  to  bad  and  compromise  debts 27,771.40 

1124, 669. 17 

Amount  paid  during  the  year  to  late  postmnstors 149, 329. 05 

Amount  credited  to  suspense 7, 753. 7ri 

Amount  credited  to  bad  and  comproniiso  debts 2,682.86 

159,765.69 

Amount  rc^maining  rlu«^  postmasters  becoming  lato  dnring  the  fiscal  vear 

endod  Jttne30,  1889 *....      45,634.18 
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STATEMENT  OF  POSTAL   ACCOUNTS    OF  LATE    POSTMASTERS  IN  SUIT 

ON  JUNE  30,  1889. 

Amount  of  postal  acconDts  of  late  postmasters  in  salt  on 
June  30, 1868 $250,355,23 

Amount  of  postal  accounts  of  lat-o  postmasters  submitted  for 

suit  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889 65,455. 43 

$315, 810. 71 

A.mount  of  postal  accounts  of  late  postmasters  collected  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,1889 9,476.09 

Amount  of  postal  accounts  of  late  postmasters  otherwise  set- 
tled during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889 8,938. 35 

18,414.44 

Balance  of  postal  accounts  of  late  postmasters  remaining  in  suit  on 
June  30, 1889 297,396.27 

Amount  of  interest  and  costs  collected  in  suits  against  late  postmasters 
and  sureties  on  postal  accounts  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 

1889 •  $1,137.® 

•  •••••  • 

Very  respectfully, 

T.  B.  Coulter, 

Auditor. 
Hon.  John  Wanamakee, 

Postmaster-  Oeneral. 


No.  17. — Recapitulation  of  net  revenue^ 

Revenue  on  domestic  money -order  transactions $583, 864. 70 

Reyenueon  postal-note  transactions 127,909.45 

Reyenue  on  transactions  with — 

Canada $15,128.74 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 27,881.:i9 

Germany 39,458.72 

Switzerland 12,620.86 

Italy ^ 24,799.07 

France I»,290.88 

Jamaica 489.02 

New  Zealand ; 196.  rj 

New  South  Wales 231.41 

Victoria 208.73 

Belgium 950.36 

Portugal 67.13 

Tasmania 23.10 

Windward  Islands 296. 06 

Japan 19:i.31 

Cape  Colony 32.29 

Hawaiian  Kingdom 297.26 

Queensland 53.13 

Leeward  Islands 59.05 

Netherlands A. 421.82 

Denmark 223.15 

128,922.21 
Less  loss  on  transactions  with — 

Sweden $1,737.22 

Norway 1,254.33 

2,991.55 

125,930.66 

Total  revenue ..coc. 787,804.S1 
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No.  20,— Statement  ahoioing  the  weight  of  letters,  newepapere,  etc^  eentfrom  the  Unite4  Slatee 
to  European  countriee  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  18^. 

KECAPITCTLATIOV  BY  COUNTRIES. 


Cooatiiu* 


Letten* 


PrintiW 


Snetiiid.. ......  ••».*•«*.....>* 

Ati^tiia.*,* ...— -.--.^ 

B«lxliiiii...«. •,«..*<,, ,.«i,,4.««.....4 

DBDmfetl  ..*.....*.......«  »«.^.*«««...««..^>..^ 

rtSB<s« ,««.««.»*...„,..* «,.. ....< 

Qfti-mftfi J.  *...... ......*.. ,^. 

tUly. »,..»..,... ..,-.»... „ 

KvtbtrLftude.,.  ^.«  <,,.. , ^« «... . . 

Kfirwfty  ..p.. p.....^ *...........,,,...,., 

ForCni!^  ....«*.. .....*. «i..^p«. 

Rnt«i».,#...«.,.,«*>«p.«.p,<,«*„,,.^ppp.,p 

Swedwi....... ,i 

SwfU«TUod.-^#*^.«<. *.- ««< 

riirk».T,,.,..,^.p, *....,„,. p. p.p *...pp. 

WMtCoMtof  AfTieA.......... — .... 

Total , ...,,<...,.. 

Ab  89 66 


18«  423,561 
13,  Riiil,  87U 

i5s 


9,772,1^ 

DO,  nti,  lot 

234,^61,169 
47, 09S,  33« 
1^438,  MO 

II,  453,  iw 

14,  63f»,  34S 

25,  eoo,  7M 


t7S.^S2i 


},]M^9II!Z,404 


14,TJT,SW 
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SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Department  op  Agbigui^tueb, 

Offick  of  the  Secbetabt, 
WdnhimjioHj  J),  a,  October  2%  1880. 
To  tbo  Peesident  ; 

I  have  tho  honor  to  respectfully  sabmit  my  flrst  annual  report  as 
5^r  V  of  Agriciiltare,  and  tbo  first  report  i&sued  under  the  newly 

i<  d  Depaituiaut  of  Agriculture. 

I  aftsanied  the  dutiea  of  oiy  oiBce  March  7, 1889,  or  twenty *iix  day» 
after  tlie  a[)[>roval  of  iho  law  creating  an  Executive  Department  of  what 
had  therclofort^  been  u  Driruau,  in  uxecntive  aenne,  of  the  Oovemment. 
The  Department  hatl  reached  an  important  epoch  in  iU  history.  For 
years  there  had  been  a  demand  on  the  part  of  a  large  raiyority  of  the 
fbrmerA  of  the  country  that  that  Department  at  the  aeat  of  government 
which  was  organized  to  represent  their  interests  shoukl  be  clothed  with 
the  same  dignity  and  power  that  other  Executive  Departments  iiad, 
and  that  it  shouhl  have  its  inflneDce  in  national  affairs  and  be  recog* 
nized  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

It  is  not  neceajiary  for  me  to  dwell  at  this  time  upon  the  past  growth 
of  this  institution ;  how  there  have  been  assigned  to  it  from  time  to  time 
additional  diUi**H  :unl  power,  nnti!  now,  when  it  cornea  forwarti  as  a  com* 
pleted  wing  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  entitled  to  its 
full  }^hare  of  attention  and  protection,  and  needing  at  this  time  careful 
and  intelligent  effort  in  order  that  the  Ibundation  now  ready  to  be  laid 
shall  be  the  commencement  of  a  great  and  lasting  Department,  welt 
lilted  to  extend  its  usefulness  over  a  great  agricultural  domain*  I 
deemed  it  my  first  duty,  therefore,  to  give  particular  attention  to  such 
a  m*a4}a9tment  of  the  current  affairs  of  the  Department  a§  sbouhl 
make  it  better  ex>nform  to  it^^  new  relations  under  the  law,  and  then  to 
give  careAil  thought  to  tlie  formulation  of  plans  for  a  thorough  and  com* 
pleiu  reorganizution  of  the  new  Department,  1  am  not  unmindful  of 
th^  difticulties  in  the  duties  which  have  fatten  to  me  in  this  regunl|  nor 
do  I  think  that  1  shall  overstate  those  to  which  I  shall  here  refer. 
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he  appropnlH 


At  the  very  beginniug  I  was  disappointed  to  find  that  the 
tions  made  for  the  operations  of  the  Department  for  the  earretit  ttucal 
year  were  those  based  apon  the  old  organization  of  the  Department^ 
and  that  no  provision  had  been  made  for  a  sing^le  anticipated  want  of  the 
Department  in  its  new  field  of  diUy.  Therefore  my  first  efforts  had  10 
be  restricted  to  the  study  and  formulation  of  plans  for  reorganizatia 
to  the  systematizing  of  the  records  of  the  Department;  to  the  oona 
dation,  so  far  as  possible  under  one  head,  of  work  of  one  char 
but  being  conducted  in  different  divisions  of  the  Department;  to 
formulation  of  a  better  system  for  the  faithful  accounting  of  pul 
property,  and  in  general  the  apx)lication  of  businessdike  princii; 
throughont  the  Department.  I  have  performed  this  duty  white  awa 
iug  the  meeting  of  Congress^  when  its  attention  might  be  called  to  I 
condition  of  afi'airs  to  which  I  have  alludedj  and  to  the  urgent  need^ 
immediate  attention. 

Again,  I  found  that  during  the  growtli  of  the  Department  to  whic 
have  heretofore  referred,  no  adequate  provision  had  been  made  in  tbtT 
mean  time  for  additional  space  to  meet  its  rapidlyiuereasing  needs.  The 
building  it  occupies  was  erected  many  years  ago,  and  at  a  time  wheo  tho 
future  of  the  Department  was  problematical,  aud  when  its  lu 
not  be  anticipated,    I  found  clerks  crowded  into  rooms  and 
discomforts  and  inconveniences,    I  have  found  two  branches  of  two  iW 
tiuct  divisions  crowded  into  one  small  room  ;  records  and  books  ' 
about  upon  tables  and  chairs  for  want  of  sullicient  wall  space  to  ip 
modate  cases  for  their  proper  care  and  preservation ;    the  chemical 
laboratory  crowded  into  a  dapp,  illy-ventilated,  and  wholly  nnsni    ' ' 
basement,  originally  intended  no  doubt  for  storage  purposei*,  a 
work  in  certain  investigations  restricted  because  of  the  offensive  i 
from  sueh  analyses,  and  because  of  the  dangers  to  human  life  mvi 
from  explosions  of  gases  and  other  causes;  and,  in  a  word,  tli»  n  vr  ]>,< 
complete  want  of  that  systematic  and  orderly  eondact  of  the  pobbc 
business  which  ought  to  obtain  in  every  weltconducted  office, 

EKOBGANIZATION. 

The  immediate  wants  of  the  Department  then,  are,  first,  approprid 
tions  which  must  be  made  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  Department 
to  the  country,  which  I  deem  urgent  5  and^  second,  a  laboratory  to  W 
erected  on  the  Department  grounds,  suitable  for  the  pnr|>oses 
portant  investigations  which  cannot  now  be  undertaken,    Thisbn 
should  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  earliest  practicable  day.    T 
could  remove  certain  scientific  divisions  and  thus  get  much  need 
lief  in  the  main  building.    In  the  mean  time,  I  respectfully  and  argt-i.  i,. 
recommend  that  there  be  given  me  authority  to  rent  some  saitaWelmfU- 
iug  in  this  city  to  which  divisions  of  the  Department  can  be  rcmov^  10 
^|teto  temporarily  relieve  the  necessity  which  confr'**-^'^  -  ^  _ 
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Peuditigf  tljia  necessary  legislation  I  propose  to  complete  ph&ns, 
nlremly  rormnlatcd,  for  a  reorg:anizatioa  of  this  Department,  a  portion 
of  whicli  bus  been  anticipated  lu  my  estimatcA  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  These  cBtimates  show  a  considerable  increase  over  those  of  last 
year.  Deducting  the  $030,000  appropriated  directly  to  the  Experi- 
ment St-ations  of  the  country,  there  is  left  for  the  Bepartmeat^j  needs 
|1,^51),000,  uTi  aiiiaurit  wliich  .should  not  be  mcasiired  by  the  pa«t^  but 
rather  by  what  a  jrre^it  agricultural  country  should  pay  at  this  time 
toward  sastainiugi  protectinf^,  and  promoting  a  calling  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  its  prosperity  and  power. 

In  other  civilized  countries,  and  especially  in  the  newer  countries  of 
the  world,  aoiong  whom  wo  are  limliug  our  most  vigorous  competttori*, 
work  analogous  to  that  covered  by  tliis  Bepartmertt  is  prosecuted  with 
a  liberality  and  energy  w^hich,  while  it  comtnands  our  respect^  tihould 
not  fail  to  serve  as  a  warning  that  we  ourselves*  must  do  our  full  duty 
In  this  matter  if  we  expect  to  maintain  our  proud  pre-eminence  as  the 
leading  agricultural  country  of  the  world.  Our  slater  republics  in  Cen- 
tral and  8outl»eni  America  and  the  Empin^  of  Brazil  have  with  few 
eiceptioDS  been  devoting  their  best  cHbrts,  aided  by  liberal  appropria- 
tions, to  the  application  of  science  to  agriculture,  and  this  with  marked 
success.  To  the  north  of  us  Canada,  which  has  for  years  possessed  a 
department  of  agriculture,  has  been  working  with  creditable  zeal  on 
the  Rame  lines,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  British  cx)lonie8. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  ohler  countries  of  the  world,  we  lind  a 
British  department  of  agriculture,  recently  established,  with  an  annnal 
approiiriatiou  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  at  it8  comumnd,  while  the 
same  power  combines  Anglo-Saxon  energy  with  the  paternal  govem- 
ment  of  the  Latin  races  in  its  efibrts  to  develop  in  India  and  in  Egypt 

jnealtural  products  commensurate  to  their  teeming  population  and 

y\\  fertility.    Germany  annually  expends  $2,850,000  for  the  same  pur- 

i,    Brazil  appru[iriate<l  in  1885-^*8*1  more  tliau  twent  ts  of  del* 

IftTifor  her  agriculture,  commerce,  aud  public  works,  and  1 ...    :,:  more  than 

fourteen  millions  for  agriculture  and  mines  for  the  same  period.    Franoe 

.a;  ited  in  188i)  more  than  eight  million  dollars  for  her  agricult- 

'ui  r,  and  Austria  more  tlian  four  millions  during  the  same  year* 

Ife  i«  my  desire  to  organize  the  Deimrtment  upon  even  a  broader  piano 
n         '  *    fUer  couutrie*s  havee      ■  ■    *  -d.    To  do  so  will  require 

ti  '  and  that  share  of  CI  'uient  and  support  which 

I  trust  Oongresii  will  give  to  the  Department  and  to  the  efforte  of  itn 
officeriL 

ASHIHTANT  8K0HETARY. 

Among  the  features  of  the  new  law  applying  to  thSs  Dapiiimrat  WM 
A  prOTJsiou  for  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture.    Thanka  ta  the 

\v'    V        '■         1  >  hoice  in  the  selection  for  this  position  of   i  '-  faun 

«  •  C!£|)eneuce  in  public  affairs  with  a  thur  lowl* 

edge  of  KCicutlllo  agriculture  and  trained  executive  ability,  I  have  bcea 
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I  enabled  to  meet  a  want  that  has  long  existed  in  tlie  DeptfUtmcmt,  i 
to  take  one  of  the  moBt  important  steps  toward  iu  reorgaaizstino*  I 
have  divided  the  Depitf tmeiit  into  two  gnmd  diviHions,  one  embtactog 
all  tbo^e  divisions,  brauchea,  and  sectioDs  wkiob  involve  mofe  piartiea* 
larly  administrative  and  executive  feature.s,  and  which  have  beea 
retained  under  my  personal  ^apervision,  and  the  other  embracing  thmi 
divisions  which  are  engaged  purely  in  seieutific  investigatioDSt  whieb 
have  been  assigned  to  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary.  This  plan  of 
reorganization  has  been  in  operation  for  aome  months,  and  its  advau* 
tage  in  the  administration  of  the  Department's  aS'airs  is  plainly  eviileiit 

"  PUBLICATIONS, 

One  of  the  first  conclosions  forced  npon  me  aft4>r  ii 
the  valuable  work  of  the  several  diviHions  of  the  3^ 
application  to  the  economy  of  agriculttire,  was  the  absolute  oeoeaitl) 
for  iJTompt  and  effectual  means  of  reaching  the  class  the  Departme 
was  primarily  designed  to  serve,  i*  e.,  the  farmers.  The  very  essence 
of  the  duties  devolving  on  this  Department  of  the  Govemmeat  is  that 
its  results  shall  be  promptly  made  available  to  the  public  by  a  compr 
hensive  scheme  of  publication.  Time  and  expenscj  ability  and  ^x\}4 
ence,  lavished  on  the  work  of  this  Department,  can  have  uo  practtc 
results  unless  we  can  lay  their  conclusions  promptly  before  the  |)eo{i 
[who  need  them. 

The  frequent  issue  of  special  bulletins  from  the  varioui?  dirisions  i 
ing  to  the  work  undertaken  by  them,  insteail  of  awaiting  the  issue  of  I 
annual  report,  already  too  bulky  for  the  purpose  fur  which  I  conoetve| 
.to  be  dGsigned^  meets  with  my  anqualifiod  tipjiroval,  and  f  propose 
greatly  extend  this  practical  method  of  interconimuuicatiou  \mt^ 
the  Department  and  its  constituents.    To  reach  the  farmers  of 
I  country  effectually,  however,  even  more  m  needed  than  the  issue 
^  fre(iuent  bulletins  in  editions  of  5,0U0  or  10,000  copies.    Many  of 
are  essentially  and   unavoidably  scientilic  and  the  careful  rei»ord 

scientific  investigations  by  scientiiic  men,  the  value  of  v, '         ' 

sions  must  necessarily  bear  the  scrutiny  of  scientific  in  v.  

I  world  over.    The  elimination  of  all  scientific  terms  and  laugiia^ 
[such  reports  is  impossible,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  teasibli 
L  essential  that  all  practical  conclusions  arrived  at,  a^  the  result  of  selj^ 
tific  observation  or  investigation,  must  be  so  expressed  as  to  bt*  i 
undei-stood  by  all  ordinarily  intelli^'ent  people  of  average  oducati 

Again,  as  to  the  number  of  copies  required  and  the  methods  i 
for  their  circulation,  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  reach  evr 
the  nearly  6,000,000  farms  of  the  United  States  with  all    _ 
emanating  from  this  Department,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  every  holW 
■  should  reach   evei-y  farmer.     Farming   is  In  oic 

Idifierentiated,  not  only  into  wain  divisions  n^i        ^  ^    i^ 
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ions  as  to  climate  and  soil^  but  into  inioor  divisions  or  specialties  doo 
to  the  larger  experiences  the  higher  degree  of  skill  reqnired  in  the  pre«* 
&Dt  day  to  enable  a  farmer  to  (»ro.sec«tX5  hi»  work  succeHsfully,  and  to 
which  bat  very  few  men  can  attain  in  more  than  one  or  two  Bpecialties 
or  branches  of  farming.  Herein  we  find  another  strong  argament  for 
the  diffnsion  of  the  results  of  our  Department  work  in  the  form  of  !^\m- 
dal  balletins,  con\^euleut  in  form,  promptly  printeti,  and  easily  distrib- 
ated. 

The  points  to  be  covered  in  this  direction  may  then  be  thus  briefly 
amnmarised : 

(1)  Frequent  publication  of  the  results  of  scientific  work  in  the 

various  divis^ions,  in  the  form  of  special  bulletins. 

(2)  The  observance,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  such  language  as  will 

ixsnder  the  concents  of  each  bulletin  available  to  the  average 
layuion, 

(3)  A  method  of  distribution  ^hich  will  secure  the  circulation  of 

the  Departm(^r»t  bulletins  among  those  who  will  make  practi* 
cal  use  of  them. 

(4)  The  widespread  publication  of  the  practical  conclusions  of  the 

scientitic  observations  or  investigations  undertaken  in  the  vari- 
ous divisions,  in  a  brief  form  and  plain  terms  and  on  a  scale 
so  extensive  as  to  practically  reach  all  the  farmers  of  this 
country. 

To  an*  *  :i  these  four  main  objects  I  last  July  established  a 
di%'ision  ii  of  a  gentleman  having  special  experience  and  quali- 

floations  for  such  work,  and  who  will  have  general  supervision  of  all 
the  publications  issued  by  the  Department 

With  a  view  to  carry  tug  out  as  far  as  possible  the  fourth  proposition^ 
upon  which  I  lay  particular  stress,  the  plan  adopted^  and,  as  results  so 
show,  with  gratifying  success,  has  been  to  prepare  advance  sheets 

every  bulletin  or  other  (mblication  about  to  be  issued,  such  advance 
•beets  comprising  a  brief  nynopsis  of  the  work  recorded  in  the  bulletin 
ftad  giving  the  conclusion«  arrived  at  which  may  serve  im  practical  sug- 
gestions to  the  farmers,  Thc^ic  advance  sheets  are  furnished  to  the 
press  aasociatiouSf  to  all  agricultural  and  many  other  weekly  papers, 
to  agricultural' writers,  and  any  journalistiJ  and  editors  applying  for 
them.  In  this  way,  during  the  fifteen  weeks  ending  October  31,  no  less 
tt  tjiorr^HM  redistributed  as  above.    It  is 

u,  H!t  that  h       .,      Ill tural  papers  generally  and 

ibe  press  aa  a  whole  have  shown  a  most  commendable  disposition  to 
oo-o[>erate  with  the  Department  in  iIk  "  :  ,  to  keep  the  farmers  In 
formed  tis  to  all   that  tnay  Im  of  praci  vice  to  them.     In  some 

oasos  a  careful  note  kept  of  the  newspapers  publishing  such  advance 
•liMto,  apurt&om  thost^  t*i>vt*toil  by  the  pness  aasocuitiouS|  Indicc^to  an 
iggntgatu  circohvtiou  of  over  1,000,000  copies. 
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^  QKHBiiit^  aotmAaaitiaa  wtU  show  tlie  ralae  of  a  plan  b^-  wht^ 
I  tlto  biMtt^  iIliRm  reociitiig  B^OQO  or  10,000  coptea,  and  Uiat  I 

RQfift,«fffQii»Mi>i«>ftdnggifi^a]acicr  tbroagh  many  monrbs,  are  con 
to  ^  tfpde  of  readers  aggregating  over  tlirea, 
,  (ir  WBu^j  OQii^stxlli  of  our  entire  «a(inlt  famtin^  po]] 
I  liliini*    &ifh»d  diis  pion  YirliiAnjr  oovi*r8  the  entire  field,  for  the  far 
Intel  does  out  nsMl  saine  pftpir  iSevottid  tu  his  callint:  is  practiealf  j 
[  jmmk  ttm  mtuch  of  ioodtigciit  e0*ort  oa  his  behall    It  moreover  iavitcr 
spteial  hoUetina  in  advance  of  their  [loblleatioii  bj  iq 
purfctinSf  un  important  consideration,  for  in  the  gii'iog  of  va 
I  ioliiraiiilioii  "*  he  gives  twice  who  give^  promptly.'' 
tfce  wnrk  o€  the  new  division  in  the  review  of  the  bulletins  and  othij 
pQblications  issaed  by  the  Department,  is  sufficieiikliy  iodicated  by 
I  liftt  lieatioD8  forming  a  part  of  this  report. 

'L  V  engaging  tbe  attention  of  the  sereral  dimioos  of  I 

Ijepartoient  is  progressing  satisfactorily^  and  I  viU  here  present 
vtion  a  r^aum^  of  what  each  is  doing  lo  its  especial  sphc 
ion  therewith  1  also  lay  before  yon  an  ontliDe  of  iny  pla 
for  estcDding  the  work  of  these  divisions,  increasing  their  facility 
'         jg  their  osefiiluess,  plans  which  I  considered-      '  '  ^     ' 
prosecation  of  work  which  it  is  the  duty  of  d 
undertake. 

DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS. 

This  branch  of  the  Department  service,  relating  to  nati* 
and  their  development,  to  rural  production  and  todistribii.  .  . 
sumption,  is  in  my  judgment  one  of  tho  ntmost  importance.  To  aidj 
the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics  there  are  over  11,000  ^ 
correspondents,  and  a  paid  corps  of  agents  in  as  many  Stat* 
limited  appropnation  allows  the  Department  to  maintain.  Tbese  i 
duct  a  parallel  investigation,  by  States,  for  verification  and  ext 
of  the  data  communicated  by  the  regnlar  corps.  What  the  sysli 
moat  lacks  at  present  is  the  ability  to  maintain  a  paid  stattsticui  fkgent 
in  every  Stat-e.  1  would  therefore  urge  the  necessity  of  restoring,  or 
even  inereiislng,  the  original  appropriation  for  collection  of  8tatistie«^ 
which  has  been  reduced  during  the  past  four  years,  to  render  it  poaai* 
ble  to  carry  out  the  requirement  for  employing  State  agents  for  loed 
investigations  in  every  State,  and  for  collection  of  such  specifle  stalit^ 
tics  as  can  not  be  obtained  through  the  voluntary  effort  of  oar  ptthUfl 
spirited  farmers,  ■ 

The  oflSce  receives  current  official  statistics  from  every  part  uf  tlfl 
world,  and  liles,  records,  co-ordinates,  and  elaborates  such  datii  forcofl 
rent  publication  and  special  use.  These  documents  are  both  printM 
and  written  in  all  languages,  in  divers  weights  and  tneaanrcs,  aifl 
values  rei>resented  by  the  coins  of  the  world,    Tiieir  i  ^<)ssfl 

rily  irre^uhir,  cotningfrom  near  and  distant  i>arts  of  Mn  ^dttlH 
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with  news  of  crops  ripening  in  every  month  of  the  year.    There  te  grenlil 
ilifftTenec  iti  the  promptness  of  their  preparation  and  in  the  degree  of 
thrir  arenrar^v,  while  many  minor  countries  pos«eBa  no  statistical  sys*. 
tL^ifis.    These  facts  suggciit  the  extent  of  the  work  and  the  diilieulty  of*^ 
its  etiicient  performance. 

The  work  consists  of  the  preparation  of  reports^  investigation  of 
tudnstrial  problems,  collation  of  comparative  international  statements, 
responses  to  inqniries  from  foreign  legations,  from  members  of  Con- 
gress, from  rural  and  commercial  bodies,  and  from  editors  and  other 
publicists  seeking  information  for  immediate  publication* 

During  tbe  past  year  the  official  published  reports  have  incloded  the 
monthly  series  prepared  by  the  Statistician,  the  annual  report  of  sta^ 
tistics  in  the  volume  of  Department  reports  published  by  Congress, 
album  of  agricultural  statistics.  The  latter  is  the  initial  publi- 
[  of  a  series  of  graphic  illustrations  of  agricultural  statistics  which 
has  been  demanded  by  educators  and  agricultural  writers  for  years,  as 
a  means  of  popularizing  such  statistics. 

The  nmterial  furnished  to  officials  of  this  and  other  countries,  indus- 
trial and  commercial  organizations,  editors,  and  writers,  in  manuscript 
form,  has  been  scarcely  le^ss  voluminous  than  the  pobncations. 

The  crop- reporting  system,  which  has  been  copied  in  many  foreign 
countries,  and,  in  its  main  features,  by  our  State  statistical  bureaus, 
while  approximate  and  valuable,  is  in  danger  of  becoming  discredited^ 
by  the  popular  acceptance  of  its  results  as  exact  in  precision  and  abso-] 
lute  in  authority.    It  should  be  remembered  that  they  are  not  the  con- 
tusions of  a  thorough  census,  though  they  may  be  far  betU^r  than  tht^ 
►ork  of  a  poor  census ;  that  they  are  the  consolidations  of  local  csti* 
mates  of  agricultural  experts,  and  ai*e  intended  as  a  foil  to  the  inter- 
ested, biased,  and  untruthful  statements  that  speculators  issue  to  mislead 
their  victims.    It  is  recognized  that  prwlucers,  consumers,  forwarders,! 

Bd  dealers  in  uctual  grain  have  a  common  interest  in  learning  the 

lact  truth  of  production. 

The  monthly  crop  reports  of  the  Stattstican   are  now  limited  to 

|t  1   correapon dents  and  writers  for  the  press,  the  brief  tele* 

fi,.j  „..    aimmary  seni  out  on  the  10th  of  each  month  being  so  sent  out 

through  the  pi^ss  associations.    My  present  purpose  is,  that  hereafter, 

least  during  the  crop  sciLson,  a  more  extended  summary  of  each 

ticoming  report  shall  be  prepared,  in  advance  of  its  regular  cironia* 

tion,  of  which  u  large  edition  may  be  printed  for  transmission  to  agrl* 

lal  and  other  weekly  papers,  to  postmasters,  farmers,  and  aoy^ 

:v^  who  desire  to  receive  it. 


THIS  YBAB'S  OBOPtS. 

The  stattstical  records  of  the  season  indicate  an  arerage  yield  of  cere*^ 
Ilia,  a  full  supply  of  meats  of  all  kinds,  and  a  cotton  crop  adequate 
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jprall  demands.    Potatoe8  have  received  £M>Dieiujiiry  from  rof^  mh% 
has  been  more  pti^valtfnt  in  the  East  than  in  the  WmU    Fi 
been  prodnced  in  unly  niodenite  aburniunue^  apples  e^peciall^  ^. 
sparsely  in  the  more  favorable  lucation^,  and  i^rodnGlng  scarcely  u  till 
of  a  full  crop.    The  incre-ase  in  variety  of  fruits  and  in  area  occapk 
in  California  and  Florida,  is  yearly  enlarging  our  re3oni<'i»>!  :it,i1  hii 
directions  limiting  importaiiou  of  subtropical  kindn. 

The  grei^t  crop  of  American  arable  culture,  coru^  \a  Uigoi  m  U\ 
this  year  than  ever  before,  oompriBiug  more  than  half  the  *tre 
cereals,  and  representing  three-fourths  of  all  the  maize  grovrn  In  i 
world.     It  proniiHeis  slightly  more  than  an  av*  i  Id,  wblcb 

been  about  20  bushels  i>er  at\re.    Though  slow  in  ^  lUon  fia4  ' 

growth,  in  the  Eastern  atid  Southern  States,  from  excess  of  moistiirei 
low  temperature,  the  season  waH  long  and  frosts  late,  with  treedd 
from  droughts  except  in  local  and  very  limited  areas. 

The  production  of  wheat  has  for  several  years  been  so  large  as  to 
reduce  the  price  to  a  point  so  low  as  to  discourage  growers.    Th€ 
has  been  an  increase  of  demand,  since  1880,  due  to  increase  of  popn 
tion,  of  70,000,000  bushels,  and  a  decline  in  foreign  demand  of  at 
65,000,000  bushels.    The  exportation  of  1880-'81  was  180,321,514  boij 
els,  ii»  wheat  and  Hour;  the  average  for  eight  years  since  has 
121,300^038  bushels.    This  country  still  supplies  the  larger.  |)ari  i 
the  European  deficiency,  which  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  penodi 
poor  European  harvests  about  ten  years  ago*   The  present  crop ' 
be  a  full  average  (between  12  and  13  measured  bushels  per 
the  quality  is  below  an  average,  with  lower  weight  and  brea^ 
oapaeity*    There  is  an  ample  supply,  however,  for  all  probable  En 
peau  demands,  though  delicient  yields  elsewhei^e  should  tend  to  sust 
if  not  to  advance  prices. 

The  product  of  cotton  approximated  olosely  7,000,000  bales  for  tiif 
first  time  in  1884.  The  crops  of  1887  and  1888  each  attair  ^  ^  nt  dao 
same  volume,  and  that  of  1889  has  a  slightly  increased  a  !r»  ibf 

October  peToentage  of  condition  was  somewhat  higher  t 
giving  promise  of  another  large  crop.    Yet  it  isueknouM.M  *« 

late,  subject  to  unusual  iiyury  from  possible  early  fiosts,  and  M 

as  yet  uncertain  in  its  rate  of  production.  It  is  gratifying  to  ubuvrw 
that  this  product  still  meets  with  ample  demand  and  maintains  itavallfl 
in  the  m.irkets  of  the  world,  the  production  of  the  United  Sfjites  as  wfl 
as  the  world^s  consumption  having  nearly  donbU^d  within  thirty  yvaifl 
There  is  no  immediate  pro8i>e*^t  nf  tin*  l«m.K  ni'  this  siHMt-ni.irv  in  oq|||fl 
growing.  ^^M 

The  necesgsity  of  economy  in  intuit  production  i  -^^^^1 

the  production  of  hay  and  dried  forage,  and  tb^*  ^^''1 

system,  which  has  been  encouraged  by  the  demand  for  siioeulent  CmS 
in  the  absence  or  scarcity  of  roots,  lias  gi-eatly  ei»t  '  *  iiiatjwl 
volume  of  feeding  material.    In  the  arid  regions  ^  tbMffbidfl 
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coDsideruble  area  af  irrigated  lands,  and  is  assuming  large  proportions 
in  the  crop  distribution  of  those  areas*    The  increase  of  forage  and  hay 

I  relatively  greater  in  the  South  than  iu  any  othor  portion  of  the  oouoiUy* 
mm 


THE  EOOKT  MOUNTAIN  REGION. 


development  of  agriculture  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  dislrfcfs  has 
very  rapid  of  late,  and  is  fuJI  of  promise  for  the  iinmediat«^futui^t 

iUions  of  acres  are  al really  under  irrigation,  with  results  more  cer- 
tain  and  satisfactory  than  in  States  solely  dependent  on  current  rain- 
fall. New  enterprises  are  in  progress,  and  Government  surveys  for 
higtiland  reservoirs  have  been  initiated.  Already  the  value  of  the 
products  of  agriculture  on  the  Pacilic  coast,  if  not  in  Colorado,  in  the 
heart  of  the  mount^iin  system,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  prodncts 
of  mining.  The  Division  of  Statistics,  under  ray  direction,  is  investigat- 
ing these  resources  and  meivsnring  their  development,  with  all  the  factU- 
atits  command.     The  results  will  auriirise  the  Eastern  States  withl 

w  Tiews  of  the  wealth  and  progress  of  the  Great  American  Desert 

the  recent  past. 

Tlio  work  of  this  division  is  presenting  to  the  world  the  marvelous 

alts  of  onr  agriculture^  which  supplies  our  nijudly  increasing  popu- 

Jon  with  rations  greatly  in  excess,  iu  quantity  and  variety,  of  any 
er  nation  on  the  globe,  and  appropriates  a  larger  surplus,  both  in 

lame  and  proportion,  to  supply  the  deflciejicies  of  foreign  markets^ 

an  any  other  eountry  is  able  to  spare. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Division 
of  Statistics  by  statc.smen,  ^mblleistH,  and  fttatisricians  of  this  country,  i 
and  to  acknowledge  f<iimiUir  high  commendatitius  from  prominent  foreigaj 
editors,  and  from  executive  statistical  ofBcers  of  foreign  Government^,! 


ittly  declared  the  body  oi 
Agriculture  of  the  VnU* 


1  statis- 
best  in 


ime  of  whom    h 
Ics  of  the  Di']>.u 

the  world. 

It  is  propOrU'U,  HI   rt'.spon^e  lo  "l  impunea,   ro  I 

^timtlon  to  local  statistics,  to  ci»i  ^    t  comi>rehensiv*'  I 

Ktreys  of  States  and  Territories,  which  will  give  a  fair  and  ftill  show* 
natural  resources  and  their  development,  without  colorlTig  from 
pride  or  pccurii.ir\  inierest,  atnl  y<'t  appreciative  of  natural  ad 
Ullages  only  partially  lmprc»viHJ,    It  is  desirable  that  local  capaWHtiei 
louhl  be  accurately  presented,  and  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  thoi 

who  liiscrodit  the  extravagances  of  Inimignitioti  solicitors  and  land 
peculators.  The  plain  truth  is  quite  as  much  as  the  eastern  inquirer 
in  be  induced  to  accept.    It  is  Regretted  that  available  means  will 

Only  suftice  for  a  beginning  of  this  work,  which  shonld  h%  presented 

hereafter  more  mpidly  and  promptly  as  statistical  appropriations  shall 

irarrant 
It  is  nay  intention  next  year  to  make  an  effort,  through  the  medlni 

Of  OUT  numerous  county  statistical  correspondents,  to  bring  the 
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partmeut  into  closer  toncb  with  the  farming  cjommunity  at  the  eouuty 
fairs  held  throug^bont  tbe  coantry.    At  a  trifling  expense  thase  count 
statistical  agents  should  be  enabled  to  attend  their  several  ccan| 
fairs,  armed  with  a  commission  to  report  to  this  Department  as  to 
tcharacter  and  extent  of  their  exhibits,  both  of  field  products  and  li^ 
FStock,  the  amonut  of  preminnis  conferred,  manner  of  judging,  etc, 
tbe  same  time  these  agents  wonld  be  authorized  to  secure  for  this 
partment,  as  far  as  practicable,  samples  of  the  finest  exhibits  of  fie 
products,  thus  furnishing  the  most  tangible  evidences  as  to  the  char 
ter  of  the  products  and  the  agricaltnral  poasibilities  of  all  sections  I 
the  country.    An  immense  amount  of  time  and  money  is  expended 
the  aggregate  upon  these  conut^^  fairs.    To  what  extent  they  may 
made  subservient  to  the  duties  of  this  Department  is  neccHsarPy] 
matter  of  speculation,  but  I  am  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  r  •  '  ^ 
ing  to  utilize  these  gatherings  in  some  such  way  as  I  have  ; 
Everything  that  leads  to  a  more  iDtimate  acquaintance  between 
Department  and  the  farmers  throughout  the  country  must  be  motuaU 
advantageous. 

f  DIVISION  or  ENTOMOLOQT, 

The  results  of  the  labors  of  this  Division  have  been  of  great 

portance,  and  in  no  direction  more  than  in  the  outcome  of  the  effort 
import  the  parasites  and  natural  enemies  of  the  Fluted  Scale  insect 
California,  The  entomologist,  after  careful  investigation,  satisfied  hi 
Leelf  that  this  insect,  which  of  late  years  has  so  seriously  an 
range  culture  in  southern  California,  was  a  native  of  Australia 
comparatively  harmless  there,  owing  to  the  natural  enemies  which  kc; 
it  in  check  and  which  had  not  been  imported  into  this  cin' 
Efforts,  through  correspondence,  to  imi)ort  one  of  tlie  p; 
had  been  studied  proved  but  partially  successful,  and  tlic  Depurtm€ri 
was  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  Melbourne  Exposition  to  ha 
agents  visit  Australia  with  the  express  object  of  helping  to  imp 
these  enemies  of  the  Scale  alive.  Accordingly,  an  armngemeiit  wai 
made  with  the  Department  of  State  whereby  two  of  the  salaried  agentf 
of  the  Entomological  Division  were  to  be  ^ent  to  Austrulia,  Iheone 
with  instructions  to  report  on  and  send  over  the  enemies  of  tlieScate 
insect,  the  other  to  report  to  Mr.  McCoppin,  commissioner  to  tbt^Mi 
bourne  Exposition,  on  the  agricultural  features  of  the  expo;}itioD,  tl 
State  Department  defraying  their  expenses. 

The  results  of  this  undertaking  have  more  than  justified  the  moet  san- 
guine anticipations.  Several  of  the  parasites  have  been  introduced  and 
acclimated,  while  one  of  the  predaceous  insects  thus  imi  :.,  •! 

lady-bird  ( Fadoita  careiinalwr  Mulsant),  has  increased  so  enu.. .^  and 

is  so  active  an  enemy  of  the  scale  that  several  important  orchards  han 
already  been  completely  freed  from  the  i>esr  by  its  agency,  and  Aft 
flijQiidency  has  given  way  to  hope  and  confidence  among  CalUoni^ 
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arange-^ro^vers.    This  result  furnishes  a  most  striking  inastration  of 
widespread  beuefit  resulting  from  Muentific  investigation  and  idfifbrt. 

The  year  has  been  remarkable  for  the  great  prevalence  of  bUghtaJ 
both  of  a  fungus  and  insect  nature.  The  most  sertoua  insect  ontbreaM 
of  the  year  was  the  appearance  in  enormous  numbers  in  the  wheat-fields 
of  Ohio,  Ijidlana,  Wisconsin^  Michigan,  and  Illinois  of  the  grain  aphla^ 
This  insect  reuiained  iu  the  fields  in  injurious  numbers  much  later  thairl 
in  onliuary  seasons,  and  the  result  has  been  considerable  shrinkage  of 
the  crop  in  the  infested  States,  This  pest  has  beeu  carefully  studie^J 
and  data  have  beeu  collected  for  full  report.  " 

For  the  jiast  few  years  there  has  been  much  complaint  from  the 
oraiige-growcrs  of  Florida  of  a  new  pest  in  the  shape  of  a  leaf  mite 
which  causes  an  injurious  shedding  of  the  foliage  in  the  winter,  and 
which  has  made  iti$  appearance  since  the  completion  of  the  speciul  in- 
restigatiou  of  the  insect  enemies  of  the  orange.  This  mite  has  beeiij 
the  subject  of  special  investigation  during  the  year,  m 

Much  time  has  ali'eady  been  given  to  the  thorough  investigation  ofl 
the  horn  fly,  a  pest  to  horned  cattle  newly   imported  from  Europe*" 
This  insect  was  first  noticed  in  this  country  rather  more  than  two  years 
ago  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  has  since  greatly  increased  and 
sprexid  to  the  southward  along  the  Atlantic  States  until  it  has  Uow 
reached  southern  Virginia.    It  is  a  serions  drawback  to  the  stock  and 
dairy  interests  of  the  localities  which  it  has  rejushed,  very  greatly  re* J 
duclng  the  comlitiou  of  cattle  and  the  yield  of  milk*    The  complete  Vifn 
history  has  been  followed  out  and  field  experiments  hare  t)e6ti  madfl 
which  result  in  establishing  satisfactory  remedies  and  prevent! vea* 

The  publication  ot  the  report  of  the  investigatious  of  the  injury  to 
the  root>s  of  pesich  and  other  cix)ps  in  Florida  by  swellings  caused  by 
cd-worms  has  liecn  unavoidably  delayed  on  account  of  matters  con- 
nected with  the  illu^itrations,  but  it  htis  now  been  published  as  Bnllelin 
20  of  this  Division,  and  will  doubtless  prove  of  value  not  only  to  hor- 
**'"Tiruriats  and  fruit  growers  in  the  South,  but  to  gardeners  in  other 
of  the  country,  an  allied  worms  arc  found  throughout  our  entire 
territory. 

The  publicattODB  of  the  Division  have  also  occupied  ii  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  time  of  the  ofllce  force.    The  periodical  balletin^  Insect  L\ft^ 

M  been  issued  regularly  every  month,  and  its  usefulness  and  popnlarttyJ 
shown  by  the  great  demand  for  it  The  wisdom,  which  has  never  beeill 
questioned,  of  establishins  thi«  means  of  oommunication  with  the  farm- 
ef«  and  working  *  is  has  bei^ome  m  i  more  apparent^J 

antl  the  eclttin;:  m  .    i  of  ftft  monthly  i  >  han  come  to  ba 

one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Entomologists  duties  1 

The  Oibliu^raphy  of  Economic  Entomology  which  was  onif-rt^d  liyl 
tJungress  in  Ju]\%  1882,  is  now  nearly  comt>leted.     The  extent  of  tlioi 
work  m:ide  Jt  udvisable  lo  publish  it  in  several  parUs,  and  Parts  I,  If, 
und  IU  are  tiow  rapidly  going  through  the  prc^su  j 
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f  B11*K  Ctn*TUR|3, 

The  interest  in  silk  culture  still  remains  unabated.  The 
BpoudeDce  in  no  other  Division  is  more  widespreaii  ur  in  larger  pro] 
tions,  showing  a  conviction  in  the  public  mind  that  saccei»6  is  posftl 
There  eeema  to  be  no  question  that  the  mulberry  tree  can  b«  grown 
the  cocoon  produced  economically  in  a  large  area  of  this  country, 
fact  that  this  culture,  up  to  the  production  of  the  cocoon^  can  be  txi; 
largely  a  honsehold  affair,  and  needs  no  larger  exrK^nditnre  of  tnom 
and  that  the  sums,  small  though  they  be,  realized  from  the  sales 
cocoons,  would  be  a  blessing  to  innumerable  families,  an  income  adi 
to,  without  in  any  way  interfering  with,  the  regular  occupation  whi 
provides  dm\y  support,  leads  me  to  desire  to  continue  the  work  aa 
down  by  Congress.  The  real  question,  however,  is  the  market  for  Uie 
cocoons,  which  need  to  be  reeled  before  the  silk  is  fit  for  the  spinner. 
In  competition  with  the  "hand-reeling  of  other  countries  the  indastcy 
here  would  fail,  as  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  reeling  here 
the  cost  there  would  manifestly  be  deducted  from  the  price  paid  for  t! 
cocoons,  and  would  so  reduce  their  market  price  as  to  disconrage  the 
int^ustry  of  raising  them* 

The  prime  effort  of  the  Department  in  this  work  is  properly  in  tryii 

to  perfect  an  automatic  reel  tbat  shall  substitute  machinery  for  man 

Llabor  in  reeling.    Wln*le  success  in  this  direction  is  not  yet  sec^ired- 

I  J)rospects  are  sufficiently  favorable  to  make  me  hopeful  of  ultimate 

iTesttlts.    Mr,  Philip  Walker  was  dispatched  to  Paris  a  few  months 

with  instructions  to  study  fully  and  carefully  the  whole  sn'  '  *     >' 

culture,  especially  in  its  relation  to  our  own  efforts,  .and  u 

■ascertaining  what  progress  and  improvements  are  being  maile  abroftd. 

He  has  not  yet  returned,  and  beyond  the  usual  annual  appropriatioit 

for  the  continuance  of  the  work  I  must  refrain  from  making  gpeciftc 

recommendations  until  I  have  before  me  the  results  of  his  inresti^tioiii. 

r  *  CHEMICAL  DIVISION. 

The  work  of  the  Chemical  Division  lias  been  vigoroosly  carried  < 
under  disadvantages  and  discomforts  to  which  1  have  heretofore  allitdf^^ 
In  accordance  with  a  law  enacted  at  the  last  session 
viding  for  an  extension  and  continuation  of  the  in^L  .^..iaii 
adulteration  of  foods,  drugs,  liquors,  etc,,  the  division  has  comph 
two  partjs  of  Bulletin  No,  13,  consisting  of  Part  4,  which  treats  of  1 
and  its  adulteration,  and  Part  5,  which  treats  of  baking  powders,  1 
manufacture,  use,  and  chemical  composition.    In  accordance  with  I 
requirements  of  the  act  alluded  to,  I  shall,  in  due  tim  :.«*  m 

rate  report  to  Congress  of  the  operations  of  this  <li  uttder 

said  appropriation.     In  addition  to  these  investigations  very  conipleta 
analyses  have  been  made  of  sorghum  seed  to  establish  their  italiieii 
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a  cattle-food,  and  investigationH  have  atso  been  made  u|ion  the  aeeds 
of  calacanthus  fln^owing  wild  iu  the  uionntahi^  of  North  Carolina^  and 
which  prove  very  poisonous  to  cattle  eating  them.  From  thc«e  sei^s 
a  new  alkaloid  has  been  separaUxl  aud  its  [irapertie^  described- 

Important  investigations  have  also  been  carried  ou  in  the  Chemical 
Division  to  determine  tht^  ir»tluenco  of  diffVrcnt  ki*  '  ^  >  n  the 
composition  ot  butter.     The.se  n\sult«  have  ]>roved  i  iter- 

ei^U  and  have  shown  that  the  quality  and  composition  of  the  butter  are 
greatly  iuMaeuced  by  thG  character  of  the  food  used. 

soRontrM  Ain)  beet  stqar. 

• 

The  Chemical  Division  has  also  condneted  during  the  past  year  addi- 
tional experiments  looking  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sorghum 
and  sugar  beets*  Chemical  laboratories  have  been  established  iu  con- 
nection with  sorghum  sugar  factories  at  Kio  Grande,  ]&?.  J.,  Morrisville, 
Va.,  Kenuer^  La.,  Cedar  Falls,  lowaj  and  at  the  following  points  in 
Kansas^  namely ;  Sterling,  Ness  City,  Conway  Springs,  Attica,  Me<^li- 
eine  Lodfce,  Mitineola,  Meml,  Arkalon,  and  Liberal*  The  results  of  the 
aeas(>'^  -  are  not  yet  fully  collated,  but  agenenil  idea  of  them  may 

beexj  In  New  Jersey  and  Virginia  tbe  late,  wet  spring  aud  the 

remarkably  wet  summer  prevented  the  maturity  of  the  cane,  and  thus 
pi  (1  the  successful  manufacture  of  sugar.    The  results  ^ >i  ! 

hi  ma  were  of  a  mixed  character.  In  some  cases  con.^ 
quantities  of  sugar  were  made  per  tt>n  of  cane;  in  one  instance  over  a 
hundred  pounds;  while  in  other  instances  the  results  were  of  a  most 
disappointing  charact>er.  The  results  of  the  e^^tteri mental  work  at 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  were  also  of  a  discouraging  nature.  No  sugar  of 
^iuiy  consequence  was  made ;  and  it  may  be  stated  that  while  as  fajr 
)rth  a.^  (3edar  Falls  molasses  may  be  made  with  protlt,  it  is  probably 
too  lar  north  to  permit  of  the  successful  manufacture  of  sugar  fh>m 

The  !T*sulU  of  the  experiments  in  Eiuieas  have  shown  that  in  tlie 
ttreme  western  portion  uf  the  State  the  Kejisou  prove*!  too  dry  for  the 
iduction  of  a  crup  of  sorghum  cane  suitable  lor  sugar  making*  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  west  and  south  ol 
Wichitn*  line  crops  of  "     iri  caiie  were  produced,  ar"  lein 

snch  quantities  a8  to  I  ,ow  the  financial  succcsh  <^  ry  in 

tho!ie  localities  and  in  places  farther  souths  The  general  result  of  the 
recent  experiments  in  the  mannfaeture  of  sugar  fVom  sorghum  carried 
on  by  the  Dopartinent  has  det**rnaiied  the  localization  of  this  industry, 
in  1*0  far  as  financial  success  is  concerne<l,  in  the  region  indicate*!  above. 
If  success  attend  the  sorghumsugar  industry  in  the  future,  there  se^^ms 
to  be  reaiionable  ground  fbr  betieving  that  iu  the  sontheni  partof  Central 
Kaneas  and  tn  many  t>»rts  of  the  Indian  Territory,  where  the  Hoil  and 
clioiate  are  similar  to  that  part  of  Kansas  mentioned^  it  may  especially 
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Uourisb.   There  are,  perhaps,  also  other  parts  of  the  United  States  wliepl^ 
similar  success  e^suld  be  secured,  bat  these  have  not  yet  been  poiii^ 
out* 

Important  progress  has  also  been  made  daring  the  past  year  in  the  i 
Telopmentof  yarieties  of  sorglmm  containing  a  higher  content  of  arait- 
able  sagar  than  those  heretofore  grown.    These  experiments  have  1 
carried  on  at  Sterling,  Kans.^  and  at  College  Station,  Md.    Sitnikiri 
periraent-s  have  also  been  conducted  in  connection  with  the  mannlact 
ing  work  at  the  places  mentioned  above.    A  large  number  of  anal>it 
have  been  made  daring  the  last  year  and  the  pi^esent  season  for 
jmrpose  of  selecting  for  plantiug  the  seed  of  those  varieties  and  iud 
riduals  whose  juices  show  the  highest  percentage  of  available  8a| 
The  results  have  gone  far  enongh  to  justify  the  belief  that  by  a  select 
of  this  kind  a  permanent  improvement  can  be  secared.    It  is  < 
that  should  the  sorghum-sugar  industry  prove  sncce^ssful  the  groi 
of  the  seed  will  be  a  separate  business,  controlled  by  experts  and  i 
on  under  those  conditions  most  favorable  to  tlie  production  of 
highest  content  of  sugar.    What  can  be  accomplished  in  this  linej 
already  been  illustrated  with  the  sugar-beet,  and  there  is  every  \ 
to  believe  that  equally  favorable  results  can  be  secured  with  sorg 

lu  regard  to  the  beetsugar  industry^  experiments  have  been  made] 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  in  the  growth  of  beets  and  iti 
analyses  thereof.  Many  of  these  analyses  have  been  made  in  the  chei 
ical  division  of  the  Department  at  Washington,  and  show  that  the 
are  many  localities,  especially  in  the  northern  jiortion  of  the  Uii 
States  and  on  the  Pacific  co.ast,  suitable  to  the  production  of  a 
beet  rich  in  saccharine  matter.  The  successful  experiments  in  b€6t- 
sugar  manufacture  in  California  have  created  a  great  deal  of  intenst 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  Sta-tes  in  this  industry,  and  the  Depa 
ment  has  received  many  inquiries  for  information  on  this  polnL 
chemical  division  is  now  collecting  material  for  a  full  report  on  the  I 
sugar  industry  in  the  United  States,  which  it  is  hoped  may  bo 
lished  early  the  coming  winter. 


BOTANICAL  DIVISION. 

Besides  the  general  scientific  work,  which  has  been  estensivt, 
si>ecial  eflbrt  of  the  Division  has  been  directed  to  grasses  and  for 
plants,  and  more  particularly  to  those  adapted  to  the  Southern  St 
and  the  arid  and  semi-arid  regions  of  the  West.    A  grass  8tation_ 
been  conducted  in  connection  with  the  Mississippi  Agricaltural 
iment  Station  for  that  region  of  the  South,  and  one  is  bein-- 1-  »   » 

in  cooperation  with  the  Colorado  Experiment  Station,  wl  

independent  grass  sUition  established  last  year  at  Garden  Uttj\  Kaak^ 
which  has  been  enlarged  and  more  folly  etiuippe^ly  inaagurateo  t^ 
line  of  experiments  contemplated  for  the  arid  region.  The  nmlU  o( 
the  yearns  work  in  both  regions  have  been  eminently  satisfilotory. 
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What  the  Soiitbeni  States  need  at  the  present  time,  agriculttirallyi 
more  than  anything  else,  is  a  productive  gm88*  The  desire  is  to  x^lace 
Btntions  at  two  places  other  than  that  in  Mi^sissippip 

Tlie  problem  the  Department  is  seeking:  to  solve  in  the  arid  region  is 
an  increase  of  forage  on  the  nonirrigable  lands.  There  is  far  leas  need 
of  experiraenta  on  the  irrigable  lands.  What  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing is  almost  beyond  computation,  but  the  question  whether  the 
3Q0,0(K^O(K)  of  acres  and  more  outside  of  possible  irrigation  can  be 
quadnipled  in  forage  possibilities,  is  of  immense  import  It  in  beUevod 
that  as  nature  has  selected  the  grasses  growing  there  a  cultivation  of 
the  aame  ornst  promote  their  productiveness  in  that  locality,  aa  it 
doea  other  grasses  elsewhere*  Accordingly  wild-grass  seeds  are  being 
collected  awl  are  to  be  propagated  in  the  station  there.  The  Depart- 
ment desires  to  establish,  independently  or  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
periment stations,  four  more  stations  in  the  West,  so  as  to  cover  all 
Western  conditions. 

The  division  has  issued  during  the  year  Bulletin  No.  8,  entitled  "A 
record  of  some  of  the  work  of  the  division,  etc.,^^  and  lias  now  in  \)Te8a 
a  new  revised  edition  of  the  '*  Agricultural  gyasses  of  the  United  StateSi^ 
a  very  comprehensive  and  practical  treatise  on  this  important  product- 
It  has  distributed  to  seven  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  each 
a  herbarium  of  carefully  mounted  botanical  specimens  of  grasses  and  spe- 
cies of  our  native  grasses  as  types,  material  very  much  needed  at  tho«e 
Dcw  stations  for  thi^  successful  development  of  their  work.  It  has  had 
agetiU  in  various  regions  not  yet  fully  explored,  botanicallyy  to  ooUeot 
specimens  for  our  national  herbarium,  which  will  enable  us  to  tissist  fur- 
ther the  agricultural  colleges,  and  also  to  make  exchanges  with  and  con- 
tributions to  various  foreign  setentilic  societies.  I  consider  the  work  of 
this  division  as  judiciously  planned,  and  if  continued  on  the  lines  which 
I  propose  it  will  place  our  botanical  collection  at  tlie  bead,  as  It  should 
be,  of  similar  (X)llections  in  the  country^  if  not  in  the  world. 

During  the  past  summer  the  chief  of  the  division  visited,  by  my  di- 
rection, Kansas,  Golonulo,  New  Mexico,  northwestern  Texas,  Arizona, 
California,  and  Utah,  and  spent  two  months  in  the  investigation  of  the 
native  grasses  and  of  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  arid  districts,  so  as 
the  better  to  bo  able  to  grapple  with  the  forage  problem  of  those  States 
and  Territories, 

THE  SDCTIOItr  OF  VEGETABLE  PATHOLOaT. 

Xhe  work  in  this  section  is  very  important.  It  covers  the  diseaaes 
of  plaiita,  their  nature  and  treatment*  During  the  last  growing  seaaoo 
a^entewere  lociitiMl  in  New  Jersey,  Delawai^,  Virginia,  South  Carolina^ 
nippi,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Wigcunsin,  and  California  to  invest!* 
j**t,  ihe  plant  diseases  peculi*ar  t^o  those  localities — notiibly  blackrot, 
VHn^uy  mildew,  ami  anthrncnosi5  of  the  grape,  rootrot  and  rust  of  cot- 
too,  and  pear  and  apple  diseases*  Special  attention  has  been  givea  to 
Ab  m 67 
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the  Mi^Atof  the  Le  Conte  pear  in  Southern  Goorgia,  fmd  to  pee^i 
loics  in  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  other  States*  While  sttcoesal^  tIQi^ 
ment  ha,^  not  beeu  reached  iu  the  former  case,  and  the  caose  of  tiie 
latter  ie  still  unkuown,  very  substantial  progress  ha8  been  mado  iti 
both,  and  in  the  latter  there  m  promise  of  highly  beneficial  derdop^ 
ments*  It  in  too  Boon  to  predict  as  to  the  pear-blighty  but  the  h<>p6  li 
awakened  that  a  remedy  can  be  fonnd. 

Within  the  lajst  two  or  three  years  a  most  destracti^e  di^e^M  of  tJse 
grape- vino  appeared  in  ©onthern  California,  which  prr  if  nut 

cheeked,  to  destroy  utterly  the  production  of  grapes  io  ^  naiUty. 
Ad  agent  of  the  section  was  dispatched  there  last  June  who  hiii  In* 
strnctiona  to  remain  on  the  ground  indefinitely  to  stody  the  nrntme^f 
the  diaeaae,  and,  if  possiblef  iliacover  a  remedy. 

In  all  these  cases  the  work  has  consisted  largely  of  field  exAtnioatiott 
supplemented  with  microscopic  work.    The  latter  has  given  evideoee 
that  all  the  diseases,  with  the  exception  of  the  Galifoniia  vxqg  troohle 
and  the  peach-yellows,  aredae  to  plant  parasites,  and  from  the  eFideooe 
now  at  hand  it  is  very  probable  that  even  tiie  last  two  are  csm^^H  •'" 
bacteria  which  attack  the  healthy  plants  as  well  as  tho^e  laek 
maturity  or  vitality.    Experiments  are  being  oonducte<i  both 
field  and  in  the  laboratory  to  determine,  however,  the  trn*^  iiau;.'  ^ 
these  diseases.    The  immense  losses  caused  by  them  justify  the  amplitt 
expenditures  In  seeking  their  natures  and  devising  a  remedy. 

DIVISION  OF  ECONOMIC  ORNITHOI*OaY  AND  MAMMAIiOOY, 

Two  distinct  lines  of  research  are  carried  on  by  this  division^^tje 
devoted  to  the  study  of  certain  species  or  groups  of  speetes  which  are 
harmful  or  beneficial  from  a  directly  economic  standpoit  *  ~  '  -  --  - 
ularly  firom  the  farmer's  point  of  view;  the  other — et. 
more  important — a  study  of  the  fundamental  facts,  principles,  wad 
laws  which  underlie  the  present  geographical  distribution  of  life* 

The  primary  object  of  mapping  the  geograpliical  distribudcB  rf 
species  is  to  ascertain  the  number,  position  and  bouuiiaries  of  lUe 
fannal  and  floral  areas  of  the  United  States,  areiks  which  an?  fitted  lij 
nature  for  the  lifb  of  certain  associations  ot  animals  an<l  ptania,  and 
which,  consequently,  are  adapted  for  the  growth  of  certain  ve|e0tiUo 
products  and  for  the  support  of  certain  kinds  or  breeds  of  stxwk*    th^ 
results  of  this  study  of  the  natural  life  areas  of  the  country  an&  of  tfce 
utmost  value  to  practical  and  experimental  agriculture, 
timately  related  to  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations  i 
tigations  of  the  latter  can  not  be  fully  ntilized  witbont  a  knowh 
the  more  important  facts  which  the  study  of  '  ii  /' 

affords.    The  work  of  mapping  the  distribui 

as  much  attention  aa  the  limited  funds  at  command  would  permit  13^ 
most  important  work  in  this  line  has  been  a  systematio  biolofioil 
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exploration  an  area  of  about  5^000  aqnare  mileft  in  extent  U\  Arf- 
sona*  This  exploration  waa  (M>udneted  by  Dr.  Memam,  Chief  of  tlie 
Dl^«ion,  a«^isted  by  Mr,  Vernon  Bailey,  field  a^nt,  and  resulted  in  tho 
disoovery  of  maay  i^tieciejs  new  to  aeience,  and  iu  the  aoqnisition  of 
many  facta  of  economic  conseqnenoe.  It  was  demonstrated  that  com- 
plete accord  exists  between  the  distribotion  of  animals  and  plants, 
gOTemed  by  physiographical  condiiions.  The  boundaries  of  the  ai^ea^s 
Inhabited  by  certain  a^gociations  of  species  of  birds,  mammals,  mn\ 
reptiles,  were  found  to  coincide  with  one  another  and  with  tho  bonnd< 
aries  of  the  areas  Inhabited  by  certain  species  of  plants*  The  knowt- 
edge  of  this  fact  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  Hera 
of  a  region  in  connection  with  the  study  of  its  fauna* 

In  the  fii*st  line  of  work  may  be  noted  the  compilation  and  publica- 
tlon  of  the  bulletin  on  the  English  sparrow,  a  volume  of  405  outavo 
pagesii  the  demand  for  which  was  so  great  that  thousands  of  appljca 
tiiNie  for  it  were  received  in  advance  of  its  publication*  Although  «o 
short  a  time  has  elapsed  since  its  api>earanoe,  some  of  its  good  effects 
are  visible  alrea<ly  in  the  successful  efforts  for  the  restriction  and  ex- 
termination of  the  si>arrow.  The  study  of  tbe  food  of  orowB  continues, 
aod  a  bulletin  will  be  re^oly  for  distribution  before  the  close  of  another 
year*  A  full  and  copiously  illustrated  bulletin  on  hawks  and  owla  is 
nearly  ready  for  fhe  printer.  The  collection  of  stomachs  of  birds  l>e- 
Ueved  to  affect  agricultural  interests  now  number  10,675,  More  tlian 
S,0(W  specimens  of  binls  were  received  for  identification  between  Janu- 
ary 1  and  October  1,  1889. 

DIVISION  OF  MICROSCOPY. 

The  work  of  this  Division  Is  largely  in  the  line  of  original  mierosoop* 
ical  investigatiou  of  food  stufl's,  including  tJie  condimentjs  of  commerce, 
and  in  preparing  microphoto^niphic  illustrations  of  pure  food  j' 
and  of  the  iululterauts  used  iu  tliem*    The  te44s  of  commerce  ha  i 

the  subject  of  like  investigation.  It  is  fonnd,  it  is  claimed,  that  tbe 
leaf  of  the  tea  pUutt  I^  'tHlchara  *  -      ^ 

plant  leaves  used  for  itt^^.     An  • 

made  relating  to  the  color  reactions  of  the  pure  native  olive  od  from 
California,  and  of  its  adulterants,  such  as  cottonseed  oil,  oil  of  ($e.mme, 
oU  of  poppy  seed,  and  peanut  oil.  It  is  claimed  that  there  iire  very 
Diiu'ked  color  diiTex^ences. 

TH£  TEXTZLB  IlBBRBr 

_  1  have  given  much  thought,  since  assuming  my  duties,  to  tbe  subject 
^Bf  flbmSy  a  subject  whose  importance  can  not  be  overestimated,  and  1 
^^are  found  a  wide  spread  interest  In  the  matter  of  a  promotion  of  the 
I  onlttvation  and  manufEictore  of  dax,  jute,  and  ramie,  auii  other  textile 
I    fibers.    Tbe  correspondence  of  the  Department  on  this  subject  has  be- 
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come  very  Urge.  In  the  States  of  Indiana^  niiuoiis  and  sU  the  NortJi- 
west,  large  amounts  of  flax  are  raised  for  the  seed  alone.  The  qaeotioii 
now  iSj  can  not  the  fiber  be  utilized  also !  While  the  caiti ration  of  jiOti 
and  ramie  can  hardly  be  classed,  bs  yet,  beyond  the  experimental  stsfe^ 
enough  has  been  grown  to  jastify  the  belief  that  in  most  of  the  Soothern 
States  the3*  can  be  produced  iu  abundance  and  of  good  qualitj. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  not  so  Dinch  whether  this  oaontry  can 
produce  all  these  fibers  as  whether  the  farmer  can  find  a  markel 
those  he  may  produce*    The  manual  labor  heretofore  necessary  in 
separation  of  the  fiber  from  the  stalk  has,  in  competition  with 
cheaper  labor  of  other  countries,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  fiber 
industry  here  to  maintain  an  economic  standing,  and  our  only 
lies  in  the  invention  of  decorticating  machines  that  shall  take  the 
I  stalk  or  the  green  one  as  the  case  may  be,  and  produce  in  one,  or 
most  two  operations,  the  fiber  in  a  short  time  with  a  minimum 
cost  and  without  the  primitiTe  manual  labor  incident  to  the  rotti 
breaking,  hatch^ling,  pounding,  etc. 

Within  the  last  five  years  the  mechanical  genius  of  both  oon 
has  been  directed  to  the  invention  of  machinery  to  accomplish  these  r^ 
suits.  It  is  claimed  emphatically  that  there  are  one  or  more  such  for 
the  rendering  of  flax.  Several  machines  and  processes  for  the  reod 
ing  of  the  ramie  fiber,  which  is  far  more  difiactilt  than  that  of  flax, 
L  claiming  public  consideration,  but  tbe  tests  of  their  efficiency  at  thi 
"  date,  as  reported  to  this  Department,  have  not  fully  demonstrated  their 
economic  success.  Still,  there  has  been  such  substantial  progress  made 
in  the  last  five  years  that  we  seem  to  be  approaching  the  solution  of 
the  problem. 

Seeing  the  importance  of  this  subject,  I  have  taken  advantage  of 
presence  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  a  gentleman  versed  in  this  sol^i 
and  have  commissioned  him  to  investigate  all  the  fiber muchjaeii on 
hibition  there,  to  visit  all  the  flax  and  hemp  growing  conntriesof  Europe, 
to  examine  the  flax  machines  in  operation  and  the  ramie  machines  wher- 
ever tested,  and  to  report  thereon  fully,  I  am  seeking  for  inrormfttion 
from  every  quarter  likely  to  j^ive  it,  and  to  do  all  that  e>im  be  done 
to  promote  an  industry  that  will,  if  soccessfnl,  save  to  this  country 
$20,000,000  annually,  and  which  may  take  the  place  of  raising  of  whesil 
and  other  cereals  in  States  where  their  production  is  not  now  profitahln 
I  sliall  ask  from  Congress  an  appropriation  to  enable  me  to  p 
more  extended  investigation  of  this  subject. 

AaRICUIiTT7RAIi    SXPERIMENT    STATIONS    AJWD    OFFICE    OP 
I  PBRIMBNT   STATIONS. 

I     As  a  central  agency  for  the  agricnltural  experiment  stations 
country  established  by  act  of  Congress  it  is  the  duty  of  the  _,,^- 
nient,  through  the  Oflice  of  Experiment  Stations,  to  indicate  Un^of 
inquiry  for  the  stations,  to  promote  the  coordination  of  their  work,  ta 
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farniah  tbem  noeded  advice  aud  asaistauce,  and  to  collate  and  publish 
the  results  of  their  experimcDts.  To  this  end  it  condncts  a  large  and 
increasing  correspondeuce  relating  to  the  Bcieniiiic,  administrative,  and 
general  interests  of  the  individual  stations  aod  the  enterprise 
whole.  Its  representatives  visit  stations,  agncnltnral  colleges,  and 
kindred  inatitations.  It  collects  statistics  and  other  in  format  ioo  re- 
garding agricttltaral  science;  compiles  results  of  iuqnirj,  past  and 
present,  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  which  are  greatly  needed  aud^ 
earnestly  called  for  by  the  station  workers  and  others  interested  in 
agrioaltural  science ;  and  puts  the  results  of  station  work  in  practical 
form  for  general  distribution  in  fiirmers*  bulletins. 

For  the  ensuing  year  this  office  needs  means  proportionate  to  the 
pressing  demand  for  the  enlargement  of  its  work  in  all  the  lines  named, 
including  especially  the  colhiting  of  fruits  of  experience  and  making 
them  available  to  the  stations  and  the  agriculture  of  the  country  and 
the  promotion  of  inquiries  of  general  importance  in  connection  wit 
the  stations  in  diflereut  sections  of  the  land*  With  other  lines  of  in- 
quiry, the  study  of  the  far-reaching  problems  relating  to  the  food  and 
uutritJon  of  domestic  animals  and  of  man,  and  the  systematic  investi- 
gation of  our  soils,  already  begun  in  accordance  with  special  provisioi 
by  act  of  Congress,  should  be  undertaken  on  a  broad  and  soient 
basis. 

The  development  of  the  experiment-station  entcipn.^t^  in  this  conntry' 
is  a  noteworthy  illustration  of  the  readiness  of  the  American  people  to 
grasp  and  to  utilize  new  and  valuable  ideas.  Beginning  only  fourteen 
years  ago,  it  has  grown  out  to  the  farthest  limita  of  the  land,  enlistedj 
the  best  colleges  and  universities  and  the  ablest  investigators,  and 
cured  both  State  and  national  resources  for  its  maintenance*  It  now 
employs  nearly  four  hundred  workers  **  to  pi^omote  agricnlture  by  sci^ , 
entiflc  investigation  and  experiment,"  and  to  diffuse  as  well  as  incr 
the  knowle<lge  which  improves  farm  practice  and  elevates  farm  life*  It 
has  the  favur  of  a  great  army  of  practical  farmers,  to  whom  it  has  al* 
ready  brought  substantial  bene^ts*  The  experience  thus  far  gained 
evinces  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  distributing  the  work  throughout 
the  country  whert)  it  may  bo  adaptetl  to  the  wants  of  the  various  m 
tions,  and  placing  it  in  connection  with  institutions  of  learning  which 
are,  in  general,  laboring  faithfully  to  fulfill  the  trust  imposed  upon 
them* 

Crudity  and  mistakes  are  here  aod  there  apparent*  But  the  general 
effort  of  the  stations  towanl  the  greatest  usefulness,  the  wise  action  o^ 
the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Kxperimuul 
Stations,  the  conlial  support  of  the  people,  State  legislatures  and  Con- 
gresSt  and  the  i>ructical  results  already  obtained,  imply  that  the  m 
tlonal  Oovernment  has  made  no  mistake  in  undertaking  this  enti^rpria 
on  a  larger  scale  than  has  been  attempted  elsewhere  In  Uie  world*  At 
tb%  same  time  we  should  remember  that  quality  more  than  magnitude 
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decides  the  value  of  every  enterpme,  and  that  this  od^  eaii  attain  its 
highest  suec^as  only  in  proportion  as  the  laws  which  uuderlie  the  pino* 
tice  of  agriculture  are  discovered  and  made  available  to  thepT 
toilers  of  the  fariu. 

I  PORBSTRT   DIVISIOH. 

Only  very  slowly  are  otir  people  beginning  to  realisse  that  oar 
forest  resouit^es,  subjected  to  wasteful  methods  and  unprotected 
the  ravages  of  Are  and  other  destructive  agencies,  are  liable  todoterionk 
tion  if  not  exhaustion,  although  capable  by  the  application  of  proper 
management  of  yielding  continual  crops  of  valuable  material.  Blind  (a 
the  experience  of  other  nations,  we  must  learn  by  experience  at  home 
that  the  condition  of  our  water-sheds  and  river  systems  iJ3|  to  a  large 
extent,  influenced  by  the  condition  of  our  forest  area^. 

Forest  management  under  existing  circumstances  doee  not  attiaok 

private  activity,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Qovemmeot 

.  to  assume  a  more  definite  supervision  of  such  forest  areaa  as  are  still 

lowned  by  it,  and  as  occupy  a  position  of  importaDce  in  the  regolatfam 

of  water-flow  and  of  other  climatic  conditions. 

The  relaUons  which  these  forests  bear  to  the  water  conditionfi  and 
river  systems  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  to  the  problems  of 
irrigation  in  the  arid  lands  is  a  matter  for  grave  consideration. 

A  further  practical  work  would  consist  in  ex|Knimenting  a9  to 
possibilities  of  reforesting  the  now  treeless  regions  of  our  country. 
I     This  Division  was  designed  to  serve  as  a  bureau  of  informaticm 
Iregard  to  the  forestry  interests  of  the  country.     Its  work  in  the 

ning  was  naturally  tentative,  and  the  information  could  only  be  of  a 

I  general  character,  having  in  view  primarily  the  creation  of  a  man 

p  general  interest  in  the  subject.    With  the  growth  of  interest  in  foe 

estry  and  a  better  understanding  of  its  usefulness  and  desirabili 

the  information  asked  has  become  more  speciflc,  and  to  supply 

better  facilities  are  needed*    We  must  be  able  to  supply  informa 

as  to  the  present  extent,  location,  and  condition  of  forest  area^««,  thm 

.present  yield  and  future  promise,  the  progresja  of  deforestation  by 

■  various  agencies,  the  progi^ess  of  reforestation  by  private  enterprfaiey 

Ipkd  the  bearing  which  these  processes  have  upon  lumber  supplj'  m 

rwell  -d^  upon  the  country  at  largo.    We  ai^e  at  present  without 

knowledge  of  the  extent,  location,  condition,  and  direct  or  in 

value  of  the  forest  property  which  has  remained  in  the  harulaaf 

General  Government  much  less  of  the  forest  conditions  of  the  Qoaat^ 

Statistical  information  of  this  kind  can  be  had  only  by  meao4  ot  • 

I  thoroughly  organized  canvass,  with  ample  appropil    *  T.."   I 

ptision  has  heretofore  had  to  confine  its  work  mainly  ^        :     j   ^  .?u^«> 

information  as  could  be  gained  by  scientiflc  studies,  by  observaiifl^H 

reonsulting  the  literature,  foreign  and  domestic,  on  the  aabjeet  wiJ^H 

nriew  of  advancing  our  knowledge  of  forest  manacemeot  and  l^| 
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plantiogy  of  the  life  history  of  our  treea  and  of  the  propei^tiea  of  their 
timber. 

The  biological  sttidie^  and  the  Investigatiofifi  into  the  technical  prop* 
ertiea  of  our  tijubors  have  been  coDtinued,  and  the  pubHcatiou  of  some 
of  the  mouograpbH  rehitiug  to  the  life  hUtory  of  our  uioet  important 
conifers  is  contemplated  within  the  year. 

The  relation  of  rariouB  iudnstries  to  foreiit  aupplieA  baa  been  made 
the  sobject  of  inquiry,  especially  that  of  the  Gooi^erage  induatry ,  and 
the  carriage  and  wat;;on  manufacture. 

The  imimrtaiit  que^tiou  of  substituting  metat  for  woodeu  tiea>  treated 
of  in  Bulletiu  Xo.  1  of  this  division,  hm  received  additional  couisidera> 
tiou  In  Budctin  No,  3,  published  this  year  aa  a  preliniiuury  report  of  an 
inquiry  into  the  practicability  of  such  substitution  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  taken  place  in  this  and  foreign  countrien. 

A  full  re|K>rt  on  this  subject,  with  aAhlitional  iuformation  regarding 
tlie  progreas  of  the  methods  and  application  of  woodprenerving  proo* 
esaeii,  it  in  pn^i^aration. 

The  provi.Hiiiti  of  tlie  law  which  calU  fbr  the  distribution  of  plant  ma* 
teriat  could  be  ^aListied  only  in  a  very  limited  way,  in  proportion  to  the 
limited  uppropi  tations. 

The  coMeetion  of  information  naturally  leads  to  the  collacUon  of  mat- 
erial from  which  information  may  be  derived-  Attention  ha«t  tlioi^efore, 
bean  given  to  the  cbtablmhmi^int  of  a  collection  of  forest  l>oUiuical  apoci' 
mens^  the  absouce  of  which  has  been  a  long- felt  drawback  to  the  work 
of  theDivLsiou.  In  ii4MJtion,  a  tolerably  (x>mpleti'  coHectiou  of  fioreat* 
tVM  I6eda  has  been  gnulnally  brought  together  which  [»ermitJ^  the  con- 
trol as  to  kind  of  seeds  purchaaed,  and  prevents  the  danger  of  substi- 
totjon. 

The  library  of  reference  books  in  forest  literatore  of  thia  and  other 
ooontriea,  although  by  no  means  coniplete,  haa  also  been  enlarged,  ao 
aa  to  make  the  facilities  of  the  Division  for  the  student  of  tbroatryi  in 
that  respect  at  least,  what  they  should  be,  the  best  in  the  country. 

The  magnitude  of  onr  forestry  interest  is  best  represented  by  the 
atatementf  based  upon  the  best  authonticH  available,  that  our  present 
annual  forest  production  amounts  to  $70<),(K)(>,I00,  a  figure  whieh  it 
ijemtt  likely  could,  by  juiUcious  management  of  our  present  forest  area, 
be  maintained  if  not  cxccecUid  without  impaiiment  of  the  capital  from 
which  it  h*  derived. 

DivimoN  or  aARDEifra  and  OROtmoa  HORTicuiiTtrRa  btc. 

The  dtitie«i  of  this  Uivtston  consult^  partly,  in  keeping  in  proper  con- 
dilion  the  roadways,  walks,  trees,  and  crops  on  Uie  fbrty  aoro9  of  roser* 
▼ttttoo  known  as  the  Grounds  of  the  AgricnV      ^   " 
management  nod  carp  of  the  plants  in  the  eon  - 

booaeM^  and  otliBr  ghwis  struetun*s;  tfie  introduction^  propagntion,  and 
I  of  eoonomlo  or  neeftil  planta,  and  the  distribution  of  such  plnnti 
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in  localitiei^  wUere  cliiuatic  afid  other  coudiCioDssi:eiii  favomUle  to  Ibeir 
growth. 

The  main  feature  of  iaterest  in  the  oruameutal  portion  of  the  grountj 
is  the  method  employed  in  grouping  trees  and  shrubs.    Theaeaiel 
ranged  iu  strict  accordance  with  a  botanical  classification,  at  the  i 
time  securing  landscat>e-gardening  elTeot. 

The  portion  originally  set  apart  for  out-door  propagation  and  for  gar- 
dening purposes  has  been  much  abridged  by  the  erection  of  btiiJdiDgi 
to  accommodate  the  increasing  operations  of  the  Department;  conse- 
qnently  the  testing  of  new  varieties  of  fruits,  tbrmerly  a  promioczit 
L  feature  in  the  work  of  this  Divisiou,  has  been  virtually  abandoned.  The 
I  exposed  position  of  the  grounds  also  militates  agaiust  the  accuracy  of 
such  tests. 

I  would  here  refer  to  the  recommendation  made  elsewhere  in  ihia  re- 
port in  regard  to  the  Arlington  estate*  The  work  of  teatiDg  tbcw 
new  varieties  of  fruits  is  too  imiwrtaot  to  have  been  allowed  to  lapeei 
It  ought  to  be  resumed  at  the  earliest  moment  practicable,  and  sndi  a 
disposition  of  the  300  acres  of  the  Arlington  estat^e  as  is  elsewhere  pro* 
posed  would  enable  the  Department  to  resume  its  work  under  th«  most 
favorable  circurastauces. 

In  the  pixjpagatiou  of  plants  intended  for  distribution  a  distinetioQ 
is  made  between  those  of  mere  ornamental  valne  and  those  th*t  repre- 
sent economic  products ;  therefore,  the  introduction  and  propiigatton 
of  specialties,  of  plants  which  are  either  new  or  rare,  so  far  as  nslatw 
L  to  the  value  of  their  products,  or  older  varieties  which  comjiieud  tboni* 
Belves  for  particular  purposes  for  which  their  e^tenaton  is  deemed  de- 
sirable^ are  the  important  considerations  which  govern  ojierattODa  in 
this  line. 

While  the  requests  for  plants  are  unlimited  as  to  kinds,  the  Depatt- 
ment  reserves  the  prerogative  of  the  selection  of  such  as  may  lie 
adapted  to  certain  locuilities.  In  this  discrimination  the  resnlta  of  ex* 
periment  with  former  introductions  and  diatributions  are  doly  consid* 
ered* 

As  examples,  the  records  of  the  Department  show  that  t 
Eucalyptus,  of  reputed  anti-malarial  value,  cannot  withstaiiri   l 
mates  north  of  latitude  29'^.    The  quinine-bearing  Cinchonas  hav^ 
so  far  tried  throughout  the  States  that  localities  where  further  '  i 

wholl}*  unnecessary  are  now  well  definwL  The  same  testB  : 
made  with  the  tea  plant,  the  coffee  plant,  with  olives,  Japa: 
mons,  pine-apples,  etc.,  so  that  the  climatic  conditions  for  the i 
ful  culture  are  sufticiently  known  to  guide  the  Department  in  r 
distributions  of  these  plantii. 

As  a  main  purpose  of  the  Department  is  that  of  introducing,  v.  i  .-^.,^, 
ing  the  introduction,  of  new  or  but  little  known  usefal  plants,  It  wlH 
have  served  this  purpose  when  these  jilant^  fr  red  tlie it- 

ten  ttou  of  cultivators  or  have  proved  to  be  fan  __-_..     _  -metmat^ 
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llieir  further  propagation  is  taken  up  by  commercial  growera,  'who  csan 
Bopply  all  demands,  so  that  the  serrices  of  the  Department  are  no 
longer  important  in  that  particular  plant,  and  its  means  can  be  directed 
^imd  employed  for  other  purposes  of  u  similar  character. 
^V  ITrgent  demands  are  constantly  received  from  residents  of  the  warmer 
^Rlimat<is  of  this  country  for  all  kinds  of  tropical  plants,  many  of  which, 
^Pfrren  if  a  suitable  climate  is  found  for  their  ^rowth^  can  only  be  classed 
I  as  ornamental  plants  j  but  useful  plants  of  this  nature,  such  as  the  va- 
1  nilla,  the  chocolate,  and  others  of  similar  habits  and  ralue,  are  distrib- 
Qted  to  some  extent  for  trial  ^  bnt  the  portion  of  this  country,  if  anyp 
suited  to  these,  is  very  limited  indeed* 
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The  distribution  of  seeds  to  experiment  stations  and  agricultural  col< 
leges  has  now  become  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  this  Division, 
ftQd  the  wisdom  of  this  course  is  so  apparent  that  the  i>olicy  of  placing 
•eeds  of  new  and  presumably  valuable  plants  at  the  disposal  of  the 
officers  of  these  institutions  will  be  sedulously  adhered  to.  From  them 
the  Department  may  reasonably  anticipate  getting  such  reports,  includ- 
ing such  data  as  the  date  of  sowing  or  planting,  the  time  of  maturiug 
and  harvesting,  the  quantity  of  seed  planted,  the  amount  and  quality 
of  the  product,  the  character  of  the  soil  and  climate,  as  will  enable  the 
Department  to  arrive  at  reasonable  conclusions  as  to  the  rtiiati  revalue 
of  seeds  so  furnished,  so  that  we  may  then  be  more  certain  of  furnish> 
g  to  our  farmers  in  the  various  sections  represented  by  these  institu* 
ons,  the  seeds  best  adapted  to  their  wants  and  most  certain  to  insure 
them  good  returns. 
^^  With  a  view  to  securing  the  l)est  seeds,  I  have  made  a  departure  firom 
^Hbe  methods  heretofore  in  vogue  by  engaging  the  services  of  as]>ccial 
^HiKeiit  whose  whole  duty  it  is  to  visit,  personally,  ditlerent  sections  of 
HShe  ooantry  and  inspect,  as  far  as  possible,  the  product  of  seeds  offered 
I  to  the  Department,  and  to  look  up  such  as  seem  to  possess  specially 
deflirable  characteristics.  The  work  done  in  this  line  has  more  than 
JQHtifled  the  expediency  of  undertaking  it.  The  results  which  may  be 
leonred  by  wise  dissemination  of  seeds  are  of  great  value.  By  the  sub- 
iditiltlaii  of  superior  varieties  for  such  as  have  become  deteriorated  < 
dlMMed,  and  by  the  introductionof  the  seeds  of  new  plants,  throitj 
the  cultivation  of  which  the  reti^ources  and  wealth  of  our  piN>p1e  may  be 
largely  increased,  the  producers  of  this  country  can  not  Ml  to  reap 
very  great  benefits* 
The  distribution  of  seeds  during  the  present  Adminiatration  bat,  of 
^^onree,  not  been  very  extensive,  as  this  covers  the  season  of  least  ao> 
^Bivity  in  such  work ;  but  the  dlBtribution  of  winter  wheat  has  this  year 
^Baeo  greatly  increased,  and  has  attained  that  place  in  the  full  di 
^K||Moo  which  its  evident  importaaoe  war  ran  ta.    i  wish  here  tn  mi  phi 
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ize  the  necessity  of  close  obsel^vation  of  tbe  products  of  those  eouiiirtes 
which  compete  with  ours  in  the  cereal  markets  of  the  world,  and  of 
pi^ocimng  itom  time  to  time  for  exijeriiiient  tind  unalytils  in  tiiiii  cotio- 
try  the  seeds  of  sach  varieties  growD  abroad  us  seem  to  ha\*6  i^peuiaUj 
BSirable  qualities.  The  vast  extent  of  tUis  country,  trith  its  great 
raneties  of  soil  and  climate,  justilies  the  belief  that  there  ia  uo  cereal 
grown  abroad  which  cap  not  be  equally  well  grown^  and  indeed  iin- 
}VQved,  in  some  sections  of  this  country.  In  pursuance  of  this  ooosid* 
ration,  i  have  caused  to  be  purchased  a  suitable  quauiity  of  live 
rior  grades  of  wheat  grown  on  the  shores  of  the  Meditermnea 
^  which  will  be  carefully  tested  and  jadidonsly  distributed  with  due 
erence  to  conditions  of  growth. 

In  this  connection  I  may  state  that  especial  ivive  is  being  taken 
discriminate  in  the  distribution  of  allseeds  according  to  the  ■  — - ' 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  In  the  face  of  increasing  couip* 
l>eoorne8  uecessaiy  that  we  should,  in  aiidition  to  advantagc-s  ,1;  i  i 
OS  by  cheap  lands  and  facilities  tVjr  transportation^  strenuously  ^1  .>.m1 
that  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  superior  excellence  of  our  pi»il  1  :-  >► 
those  grown  elsewhere.  This  can  only  be  done  by  constantly  -  lU.- 
ont  the  best  that  there  is,  and  securing  its  dissemination  in  mxiu.ii^  <ii 
this  country  where  it  can  liest  be  grown.  This  excellenc<»  must  raorv 
over  be  made  so  apparent  as  to  be  undisputed.  The  time  baa  ootoe  for 
^  ehemical  analysis  to  aid  in  determining  the  relative  value  of  ceivab 
irhose  merits  on  the  market  have  hitherto  been  usually  determiood 
'simply  by  the  eye,  and  for  this  reason  I  trust  the  Chemical  P  lij^ 

be  so  liberally  equipped  as  to  enable  this  Department  t«) 
careful  comparison  between  borne  grown  and  tbreigu  grains^  provl 
conclusively,  as  I  believe  such  a  test  will,  the  superiori'       :'     ir 
for  milling  purix)ses  over  those  grown  in  competing  co 
The  employment  of  a  competent  expert  is  contemplated  in  order  ibat 
lis  Department  may  be  enabled  to  exercise^  in  reference  to  cereala,  tfai 
»du^  as  to  inspection  and  nomenclature  of  different  varieties  whkk 
has  been  so  efiiciently  performed  in  the  botanical  and  pomologiad 
visioos  in  regard  to  grasses  and  fodder,  plants  and  fruits. 

In  view  of  the  growing  tendency  in  the  South  to  increase  its 
products^  a  tendency  which  should  be  fostered  by  the  Goverumeiti^  I 
have  ordered  a  supply  of  Bermuda  grass  for  distribution  thr*  n-^-^fjt  the 
Southern  Btatefi.    The  advantages  of  this  grass  for  our  ^  lull- 

tndes  are  manifest  and  generally  recognized,  but  being  a  vtyry  iffiare 
seeder,  and  the  imported  seed  not  always  to  be  bivd  and  quite  expi 
its  cultivation  on  a  large  scale  has  not  been  feasible.    I  trust  to 
to  counteract  these  disadvaiitagee  by  a  liU 
mpidly  by  its  rooting  stems  when  once  11  , 

valuable  permanent  pasture  south  of  30^  north  latitudie. 


provlu^fl 

ribat 
&,tfai 

aldifl 
iew4 
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DFTIBION  OP  P0MOI#OQY. 
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Two  important  trips  of  investigation  have  been  mjwle  <1iinng  the 
present  yean  The  Pomologiat  personally  visited  the  BUxte  of  Florida 
daring  the  earlier  months  of  the  year  that  ho  might  have  n  th<H*oagl 
nud  [mrsonal  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  conditions  existing  there,  and 
to  see  the  citms  and  otiier  fruits  in  the  orchard. 

One  of  the  regalar  employes  of  the  Division  was  seutf  in  compati] 
with  a  special  ajjent  of  national  iv  :  .n,  as  an  expert  dcientiBc  p 

mologist,  on  an  extende<l  tour  of  in  i  lion  through  the  regions  fro 

Texm  and  Wlik^onsin  to  the  Paciflo  coast*  Much  valuable  infonnatioa 
Mid  a  large  oollectiou  of  specimetis  of  the  wild  frnits  were  secured.  It 
tft  expected  that  this  will  materially  add  to  the  ability  of  this  Depart- 
mant  in  assisting  in  the  solation  of  the  question  as  to  what  will  be  done 
with  the  arid  regions* 

The  knowledge  of  those  fruits  which  do  or  do  not  grow  naturally  In 
Ibe  unsettled  [lortions  of  our  country  will,  in  a  measure,  indicate  the 
of  oar  cultivated  kiiKls  that  may  be  expecte<l  to  succeed  or  lail  ii 
those  localities. 

Jfere  than  five  hundred  packages  of  fruits  have  been  received  withim] 
llie  year,  and  most  of  them  were  sent  for  the  purpose  of  identiflcatioii«| 

This  ia  a  matter  that  requires  the  most  expert  knowledge,  oarefull, 
QSedf  for  the  variations  of  clitiiati^  often  so  change  the  >r,  flavor 

Md  eeivHon  of  ripening,  as  to  deceive  even  the  mostexi):  i         d.    How- 
evef,  with  very  few  exceptions  satisfactory  conclusions  have 
reaobed* 

It  iff  often  Important,  indeed  essential,  that  the  name  of  a  fruit 
be  known  by  the  nurseryman  or  grower,  for  it  would  not  l>e  possible 

*i       :  ;       "  '  ktft  and  di?*trihutr    '     :     e«  or  ptantu, 

-     -  lit  to  tlie  best  a<lv 

It  is  the  constant  aim  of  this  Division  tAi  keep  fully  posted  as  to  all 

new  fruits,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  to  embody  in  the  annual  and 

ipeoiid  reports  a  statement  as  t4>  the  real  value  of  each.     Almost  dady 

Pomologist  is  ciiUed  upon  to  pass  opiuioti  as  to  the  meriu*  of  newi 

Sties,  and  the  greatest  caution  has  to  be  exercised  in  the  expression 

eh  opinion. 

Whenever  it  is  iiossllde  to  obtain  new  fruits  that  promise  well  they  ari 
where  they  are  most  likely  to  sncce*jd  best.    The  Divi 
itli  the  State  Experiment  Stations  in  this  regard,  and  with 
"priv:»/  1  repute. 

Qui ^  :        ,  t  named  varieties  of  cocoanutB  ever  Intro- 

dnced  into  this  country  was  Smjiorted  from  the  Philippine  Islands  by 
this  Division.    S<  f  4  have  been  introdoeed  from  Earn 

India,  and  Japan^  ute  hiive  been  ituide  for  prueortof  i 

ntimber  more. 
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THB  rOLDING*HOOM. 


The  iDcrease  of  labor  in  the  Foldiug  Division  for  the  past  few  ; 

*  lias  been  very  great.  Looking  back  to  the  records  of  the  Departmefl 
prior  to  1881,  I  lind  that  the  ^  ork  in  this  Division  was  so  light  and 
eomparativelj  unimportant  as  to  not  even  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
separate  reference  in  the  Commissioner's  annual  report  To  go 
to  the  date  when  it  first  assumed  dimensions  which  seemed  to  call 
such  special  distinction,  1881, 1  find  that,  including  the  special  and  ml 
cellaneous  reports,  the  total  number  mailed  in  that  year  by  this  Divisia 

[was  269,000,  Referring  to  the  list  of  publications  issued  daring  the  Oll^ 
rent  year,  I  find  that  it  has  attained  for  the  past  nine  months  the 
large  number  of  472,100*  In  addition,  there  is  a  very  large  anic 
miscellaneous  work,  the  increase  in  which  has  been  even  greater  than  fs 
the  number  of  reports  mailed.  In  addition  to  this  t<)tal  of  publkatioiis 
received  of  472,100,  there  were  also  written  franks  and  letters  la  tin 
number  of  801,500 ;  advance  sheets  for  the  press,  folded  and  direelad, 
60,000;  packages  of  envelopes  and  paper  sent  to  correspondentSf 
10,530,  and  return  postal-cards  mailed  to  the  number  of  20,000. 

All  this  great  increase  of  work  has  had  to  be  performed  with  little  or 
no  increase  in  clerical  force  since  the  date  mentioned,  with  no  addi* 
tional  facilities,  and  I  cannot  insist  too  strongly  upon  the  neoeestty 
of  providing  this  division  with  such  force  and  equipment  as  will  enable 
it  to  do  the  work  assigned  to  it  promptly  and  efficiently.    It  is  M  ob» 

[Jectlonable  as  it  is  short-sighted  that  after  expending  a  vast  amount  ot 
time  and  labor  in  the  preparation  of  important  documents,  the  Depart- 
ment should,  for  want  of  adequate  means,  be  hampered  in  its  effor| 
lay  them  before  the  people  who  need  them. 

I  append  a  list  of  the  publications  issued  from  this  Department  dti 
the  current  year,  with  the  number  of  each  published  and  distnbtit 

SUMMARY  OF  rUBLlCATIOXS  OF  THE  U.  8*  DKPAllTMXNT  OF  AQEICtJLTC 
Inued  and  dUtrihuied  from  January  \,  1889,  to  Oohher  31,  ldS9  («iiii«  mt^nik*)* 

JLunaftl  K«port|  1888 * •-..••, 

&tati«tioal  reports : 

Monthly  reports,  new  Beries,  Xos.  59  to  67,  Inolaflivc.  19.000  «»f 

each .,_._..  171,000 

Album  of  agriotiltaral  statistics .. . ., 10,000 


BotADical  DlTifiion : 

BuUetmBNoB.  8,9,imd  10, 5,000  oaoh 15,000 

Special  bulletin  on  tbe  agrbulturiil  grasses  of  the  TTmted  StatM    10,000 


101.1 


Seotion  of  Vogetable  Patliologj* : 

Kos.  1, 2^  aod  3  of  the  Jonrnal  of  Mycology . . . . 4, 100 

CircalarNo.  8,  pear>Iofif  bUgbt,  and  apple  powdery  mildow  .••  5«000 

Special  reports  on  peaob  blight  and  potato  rot 2,000 


It.l 
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CHitmloftl  DiTision : 

BttUotin  No.  13,  parte  4  and  5, 10, 000  ©aeh 20.000 

BttHotinfl  Nm.  20  and  21, 10,000  each 30,000 

fialletina  Kot.  32  and  23,  &| 000  each 10,000 
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50,000 


BntoDooloffioal  Divisiou : 

Insect  LLfo,  Nos.  7  to  12^  inclusive,  of  vol.  1, 5,000  ea^li SO,  000 

loaeot Life, No9. 1  to  4  of  vol.  11,5,000 each...,,,.. 20,000 

60,000 

FiorMtry  Division  r 

BalletinNo,  3 ,.. 10.000 

Bureait  of  Anitnal  Indnstry: 

Report  on  Ito^  cholera*  ••••«.••.«.•. tO,  000 

Report  of  U.  S.  Board  of  Inquiry  ooocemlng  epizootic  diseaaea 
of  awine .,,..«•..•. .•.  ............      5,000 


Omltbological  DivistoQ : 

Btportof  orDttbologfst ,......,.,• •••••      3|000 

HdlUUnNo.  1,  English  aparrow 15,000 


Office  of  Experiment  Stations: 

Ballctina  Nofi.  1  and  2,  5,000  each 10,000 

BalletinNo.3 „•.  10,000 

Mil^^ellaQeona  BolIetiQ  No,  1 •..«.•••.••••.•  5,000 

^m    Farmers'  Ballettn •, •••.•.•«••••••  50.000 

^^M  Speoial  Circular  No. 7 6,000 

F  lib] 


15J 


17.000 


Total -^ 473,18 


THB  LIBRAH7. 


An  eiseutial  to  efficient  work  is  a  well*selected  and  wcI1*8tooked 
library,  wliich  shall  cover  all  the  lines  of  inquiry  of  ai^ricalture  and 
agricultural  «cieuce.  It  is  aselews  to  attempt  to  do  drat-class  work  that 
Bhall  pa88  the  scrutiny  of  the  shafpeat  criticiama  wltbont  having  at 
hand  what  has  been  done  and  said  in  the  past,  and  what  ie  constantly 
coming  in  from  a  prolific  press.  Our  librnry,  ot  something  like 
20|000Toliimesonly,  is  specially  weak  in  the  Goverument  publications, 
aomeof  which  are  of  rare  merit;  in  the  agricultural  reports  of  the 
sereral  States,  for  which  there  is  great  demand ;  in  general  agricnlturo, 
■biiout  which  no  one  can  well  treat  n^'ricuHure  historically ;  in  foreign 
i[|ricuUural  reportn  and  publications,  without  which  iu  these  times  of 
C5osmoi>olit.an  thought  and  work  no  such  library  as  ours  is  properly 
equipped,  and  in  aeveral  lines  specially  needed  by  the  respective  Divi- 
sions of  the  l>epartu)etit«  All  the  DiTifiions  nee<l  strengthening,  The 
Ubrary  has  but  a  fugitive  volume  or  two  of  any  herd  book,  and  is  so 
woefully  lac!kingin  many  lines  that  I  refrain  from  further  speoi^ing. 

In  the  change  of  the  library  from  the  old  room,  which  was  00  imiUI 
M  to  compel  a  suspension  in  a  measure  of  the  collection  of  more  books 
and  the  r^ectlou  of  the  Government  publicatious,  to  ampler  quarterSi 


f 
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COHHBSPOKDSNCIL  ^^H 

The  g:rowiiig  appreciation  of  tfae  Department  &mon^  the  people  ha8 

no  better  index  than  the  increaning  ntiinber  of  lettera  received.    AU 

the  Div}«jofm  an^  nearly  overwhelmed  with  the  corre^pondenee  referred 

to  them  for  oonsideration  and  reply,  and  from  uiontli  to  month  and  year  M 

to  year  the  vohuno  of  it  grow8  m  ail  at  timed  to  almost  cauie  suopeii*  fl 

Bion  of  repfnhir  fid(jntiflc  wot  k<  H 

Theae  letters  in  lar^e  pn>portion  are  not  the  merely  formal  requests  ■ 
incident   to    departmental    work,  which  any  experienced  clerk   cMl    ■ 
answer^  and  which  are  increasing  with  accelerating  rapidity,  but  relate 
to  every  possible  qnestion,  from  the  most  firivoloua  to  the  raoHt  abatrude,  M 
ionie  of  which  may  require  days  and  perhaps  weeks  and  the  attention   ■ 
of  nevei^al  Divisions  to  investigate  and  properly  answer.    The  Depart- 
ment, as  now  administered,  is  a  bureau  of  information  on  all  subjecta 
relating  to  agriculture — from  the  weather,  the  crops,  to  the  ravages  of 
the  smallest  iuBcet  and  the  most  minute  fungus*    The  people  are  ap* 
predating  this  personal  information  and  this  consideration  of  their 
difflcultJes,  and  we  attempt  to  answer  their  inquiries  promptly  and 
thoroughly,  promptness  at  times  being  the  essence  of  value  to  the  iq* 
quirer.    As  an  indic*ation  of  the  magnitude  of  this  line  of  work  the  re^ 
ports  to  me  show  that  there  have  been  received  and  answered  siiio^^ 
January  1,  1889,  the  following  number  of  letters :  ^^H 

By  the  Buri:;iu  of  Animal  Indoatry ...•....•»«*•••«»,,.•,  ^^^^| 

By  tlie  DivlHiun  of  Hutatiy ..i^..*  »••««•  ••••••••         flnf^l 

By  Itia  OtHc^  of  Ex[9«3ritnetit  Stations » «ft^.»* ••»«.« ••.^.••••.^^.h. »».#*  4,il&0 

By  ilia  DivUioD  of  Pomology*.- —  ^ .«.;•.*•««•# ««k. «•««,.  X,C0O  ^ 

By  Ifaa  DivialoD  of  Entomoloo •«,„,,4«.»,..*^^.4.  $l|6ol  fl 

By  ibaSeoUoQ  of  Silk  ciilturi>«.. ..•^.••^.•^•.••.  6.110  ™ 

By  tlie  Section  of  Vegetable  Pathology ....^^.••.•, •••»..«  2,000 

Divisiou  of  Omitbolugy  and  Mammalogy. .« •••••••••••»••«*    ^  S|254 

Biviflion  of  Forosiiy .,•.*•••• ••.••••*.  1,000 

Ci^e  Diviflion  of  Acconnta  •«.••.»«•••*•*.••.•«•.•••.«.••••••••»•••••••..  5,875 

By  the  Division  of  Chomistry  ..<•«....•••»«• •..•.«••••*...••... 1,4?7 

By  thn  DivUlon  of  8tati«tica. .., • .«-.*^*,,..-  4,*k10 

By  tho  DiyUinii  of  Micro^tcnpy  «, ..,.i,.« •»•..,...•,.  &50 

Br  the  FohUnu-roorij , ,♦.. tt600*| 

By  IboOtticoof  tli<*  Soorrtary  .**...,.»., ,.,  3,000  < 

By  iho  Oflloa  of  the  Ajiafstaut  SeoroUty,  ftliiaa  Iiuititut4»d,  Fobruary  9,  1880..         750 

Total . i0,e68 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  letters  oome  trom  all  sections  of  i 
ntry,  from  all  classes  and  conditions^  inspi^€^d  by  tlu»  wantn  of  i 
t  diversii]c4l  country  on  the  glol>e.    This  Department  is  for  the 
people,  for  the  struggling  farruer,  and  tlii^re  is  no  desire  to  abridK**  this  | 
labur^  but  my  wish  is  to  bring  our  work  nei^rer  their  personal  interests, 
und  (11  mak»  Uiem  feel,  in  every  way  possible,  that  we  are  helping  ibeni 
ill  their  struggles^  under,  at  times,  uilverse  circumstances. 
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States  has  fully  demonstrated  the  extraordinary  benefits  arising  from 
the  institntesy  and  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that,  without  going 
into  details  as  to  the  precise  way  in  which  aid  to  the  movement  should 
be  furnished,  the  ISfational  Government,  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  so 
strongly  marked  out  by  the  establishment  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations,  should  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  foster  and  encourage  the  work  of  the  institutes  in  the 
various  States  and  Territories.  The  institutes  have  been  justly  desig- 
nated the  farmers'  colleges.  No  truer  title  was  ever  conferred.  I  will 
only  add  that  the  strongest  lever  to  raise  and  uphold  the  work  of  su- 
perior agricultural  education  represented  by  our  system  of  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  is  to  be  found  in  this  institute  and 
kindred  work. 

BXTRBAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRT. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  in  the  control  and  eradication  of  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia  has  been  vigorously,  and,  I  am  happy  to  state,  success- 
fully prosecuted.  Thanks  to  these  vigorous  measures,  the  contagion  has 
not  spread  to  any  new  districts,  and  the  infected  territory  has  been  so 
steadily  reduced  in  extent  that  it  is  now  entirely  confined  to  the  States 
mentioned  below.  In  New  York  the  disease  has  been  eradicated 
from  Orange  and  New  York  Counties,  and  to-day  is  only  found  in  Kings 
and  Queens  Counties,  and  is  there  much  less  prevalent  than  it  was  a 
year  ago.  The  reports  from  New  Jersey  indicate  that  the  disease  has 
been  practically  stamped  out,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  beiieve  that 
a  few  months  of  supervisioti  will  remove  the  last  trace  of  the  contagion. 
Only  two  small  outbreaks  have  been  reported  from  Penusylvania  with- 
in the  past  year.  The  first  was  efiectually  stamped  out  and  measures 
promptly  taken  in  regard  to  the  second  on  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  State 
Veterinarian,  and  tho  slaughter  of  two  affected  animals  seems  to  have  re- 
moved all  apprehension  of  further  danger.  But  three  affected  herds 
have  been  found  in  Maryland  the  past  six  months,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  likelihood  of  further  trouble  there.  My  intention  is  to  maintain 
a  sufficient  force  of  inspectors  in  each  of  these  States  to  establish  a  strict 
sui)ervision  of  cattle  for  three  or  four  months  after  the  last  appearance 
of  the  disease,  thus  insuring  against  any  subsequent  development  of  it. 
It  is  gratifying  to  recall  that  the  effectual  measures. taken  by  this  De- 
partment have  almost  entirely  prevented  the  periodical  rumors  and  sub- 
sequent panics  among  those  engaged  in  the  cattle  trade  which  a  few 
years  ago  were  so  frequent  and  so  disastrous  to  the  cattle  industry. 

The  number  of  cattle  purchased  for  slaughter  from  July  1,  1888,  to 
Juno  30, 1889,  in  order  to  secure  the  eradication  of  the  plague,  has  been : 
In  New  York,  1,460  diseased,  3,011  exposed ;  in  New  Jersey,  255  dis- 
eased and  880  exposed ;  in  Pennsylvania,  15  diseased, 68  exposed;  and 
in  Maryland,  217  diseased,  624  exposed. 

The  number  purchased  per  mouth  gradually  decreased  until  it  became 
Ab89 68 
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mach  less  than  during  corresponding  periods  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  total  number  of  cattle  found  affected  during  the  last-mentioned  pe- 
riod with  plenro-pnenmonia  on  post-mortem  examination  was :  In  New 
York,  1,561;  in  New  Jersey,  302;  in  Pennsylvania,  29;  in  Maryland, 
242;  a  total  of  2,134.  Eeports  received  since  June  30, 1889,  indicate, 
as  I  have  said,  that  the  vigorous  measures  adopted  have  proved  very 
effectual,  and  justify  the  most  sanguine  hopes  in  regard  to  the  present 
control  and  complete  eradication  of  the  disease  at  an  early  date. 

The  large  number  of  cases  of  the  malignant  disease  disseminated  by 
Southern  cattle,  known  as  Texas  or  splenetic  fever,  led  me  to  make 
regulations  requiring  special  pens  to  be  set  apart  in  the  leading  stock- 
yards for  the  dangerous  cattle ;  also  providing  for  the  cleaning  and  dis- 
infection of  the  cars  which  had  transported  them.  This  has  greatly 
reduced  the  losses,  and  when  the  regulations  are  perfected  and  thor- 
oughly carried  out  the  disease  should  be  almost  entirely  prevented. 
With  this  malady  the  infection  is  generally  spread  through  the  chan- 
nels of  interstate  commerce,  and  for  that  reason  can  only  be  effectually 
controlled  by  the  Federal  Government.  For  the  protection  of  our  citi- 
zens who  purchase  cattle  in  the  great  markets  of  the  country,  no  less 
than  for  the  reputation  of  the  dressed  beef  which  has  become  such  an 
important  factor  in  our  domestic  and  foreign  trade,  the  legislation  re- 
lating to  this  subject  should  be  ample  and  clearly  de^ed. 

MEAT  INSPECTION. 

Bumors  of  cattle  diseases  in  this  country  having  little  foundation,  if 
any,  in  fact,  continue  to  be  widely  circulated  in  foreign  countries  to 
the  great  injury  of  our  cattle  trade.  The  existence  of  a  demand  for 
our  surplus  meat  products  in  these  countries  is  nevertheless  plainly 
evident,  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that  the  Government 
of  this  country  should  adopt  all  means  in  its  i)Ower  to  secure  for  our 
producers  every  opportunity  to  compete  on  fair  terms  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  for  the  disposal  of  their  surplus  production.  1  would 
therefore  insist  most  strongly  upon  the  necessity  of  such  a  national 
inspection  of  cattle  at  the  time  of  slaughter  as  would  not  only  secore 
the  condemnation  of  carcasses  unfit  for  food,  if  there  be  any,  and  guar- 
anty the  accepted  product  as  untainted  by  disease,  but  which  should 
enable  the  national  authorities  to  promptly  discover  any  cattle-disease 
centers,  thus  putting  it  in  the  power  of  the  Department  to  take  imme- 
diate steps  lor  its  control  and  eradication. 

While  earnestly  repudiating  the  captious  objections  made  on  the  part 
of  foreign  authorities  to  the  wholesomeness  of  our  meat  products,  still, 
as  long  as  we  neglect  to  take  the  precautions  universally  adopted  by 
the  governments  of  those  countries  in  which  we  seek  a  market  for  these 
products,  and  leave  it  to  the  officials  of  other  countries  to  inspect  oar 
live  cattli  iirour  meats,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  present  as  forcible 
arguments  as  we  could  otherwise  do  against  restrictions  on  our  trade, 
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these  foreign  governments  claiming,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that 
they  have  better  opportunities  for  learning  of  disease  among  American 
cattle  than  are  enjoyed  by  the  American  Government  itself.  It  is  time 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  anomalons  condition,  and  I  therefore  earnestly 
recommend  sach  an  amendment  to  the  law  under  which  the  Bureau  is 
at  present  organized  as  will  provide  for  such  official  national  inspection 
as  shall  guaranty  the  fitness  of  our  meat  products  for  food  consump- 
tion under  the  seal  of  the  United  States  Government. 

In  connection  with  such  amendment,  I  would  also  suggest  that  it  be 
made  adequate  to  cover  such  an  observation  in,  and  supervision  of,  the 
great  meat  markets  of  this  country  as  will  permit  this  Department  to 
supply  the  stock-raisers  of  this  country  reliable  information  as  to  the 
chai*acter  of  stock  commanding  the  highest  prices.  I  conceive  it  to  be 
of  the  greatest  practical  value  to  stock-raisers  and  farmers  to  know 
definitely  what  are  the  precise  attributes  which  procure  a  price  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  stock  far  above  the  average,  and  whether  the  effect  of 
such  characteristics  as  weight,  age,  and  quality,  etc*.,  upon  the  pricCi 
vary  with  dilfen*nt  seasons  of  the  year.  In  a  word,  I  desire  that  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  InduNtry  be  enabled  to  nupply  to  the  farmers  such 
information  relating  to  their  industry  as  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
obtain  by  their  own  unai<led  efforts. 

The  investigations  of  the  Bureau  have  been  the  means  of  determining 
the  nature  and  proi)er  treatment  of  many  outbreaks  of  disease  among 
our  domesticated  animals,  which  would  otherwise  have  excited  great 
alarm  a!id  led  to  heavy  losses.  The  scientific  researches,  though  they 
have  accomplishe<l  much,  are  not  yet  by  any  means  complete,  and 
should  be  continueil  and  extended  till  the  field  is  thoroughly  covered. 
The  laboratory  facilities  of  the  Department  are  utterly  ina<iequate  for 
oondi!icting  this  work  according  to  the  exacting  requirements  of  modern 
science.  Some  diseavses  are  communicable  to  mankind  and  can  not  be 
investigated  because  the  laboratories  are  not  sufllciently  isolated  from 
the  remainder  of  the  building,  where  many  persons  are  employed. 

DISEASE  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

Tlie  experimental  station  now  established  on  rented  gix)und  requires 
enlargement  and  exteuHion  and  all  the  facilities  that  Ncience  can  provide 
for  the  effectual  prosecution  of  this  most  important  work,  which  means 
the  saving  of  many  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  the  producers  of 
this  country.  I  would  propose,  therefore,  that  3(H)  acres  of  the  Arling- 
ton estate  should  be  set  aside  for  the  use  of  this  Department.  This 
land  is  now  unemployed,  and  being  the  pra|)erty  of  the  (lovernment 
should  l>e  made  available  without  further  expense  than  that  of  remov- 
ing to  it  the  plant  and  equipment  of  the  present  station.  I  wish  to 
earnestly  insist  upon  the  fiict  that  foreign  countries  furnishing  the  most 
formidable  competition  in  the  markets  of  the  world  to  our  Aii\.^t\K;6.VL 
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proancera  have  atlapted  tUo  tnoftt  approved  meana  wliicli  isimm 
afforda  to  secure  Tor  tUeir  prodiicta  an  iinnmnity  which  will  proem 
for  them  tin?  coufideTU'.e.  of  purchasers  the  world  over.  In  work  ofthift 
kiutl  the  UnitiHl  Station  GovcrarneMt  uiai*t  nut  b«  bebind  anv  olhtf ; 
indeed,  in  view  of  the  importance?  of  th«  inU»re8tii  iavalTeily  mid  Aomsi- 
can  detenu i nation  to  be  ever  in  the  van,  thin  cHjiaitry  ought  to  lend  tO 
others  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  1  have  indk^ited. 

To  meet  the  niatiy  demanda  for  more  inibrmalion  in  regard  totiQimil 
diseases,  a  serie^i  of  works  are  now  in  preparation  ^vmg  u  ^y^temtttio 
statement  of  tho  current  knowledge  on  the  suliject,  pr**parr*il  in  popobi 
form.    Such  publications,  if  properly  revised  and  i  -  from  liioft 

to  time,  so  that  they  may  j^ive  the  latesit  attainable  iu*,^*  ...«iiioB, 
of  permanent  and  iucreatsiui:  value. 

In  addition  to  its  other  duties,  the  Bureau  hoM  hud  cbargci 
quarantine  statioim  of  the  country.    I  have  made  certain   uei!<i 
provements  at  Mome  of  the  stations  in  order  to  better  provide  Air 
comfort  and  care  of  imported  cattle  while  iu  quarantitie.     Tbest^tii 
have  been  succea^fnlly  maintained  and  no  case  of  disca&e  U&h  1>*h«u 
txodnced  into  the  country  dnring  the  year. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  as  a  whole  lias  been  of  gre;  ,  uifc" 

has  been  too  restricted  in  its  nitture^  and  it  should  be  ex  i  no  lUtt 

all  the  diflerent  branches  of  the  unlmal  indiutry  would  be  properi> 
represented  in  the  luvestigattons;  and  this  naturally  lesid^  me  to  m 
sideration  of 

'  THE  DADIY  miKBESTS. 

The  dairy  interest  is  attainiug  very  large  promiiietiee  in  Ai 
agricultare.    Between  1800  and  ISSO  the  censuti  aggregaC6«  %ifco\ 
farms  lucreaHed  from  (1,000,000  to  li»,000,000,  and  the  Ia«t  ej^ttmi 
this  Department  exceedetl  Li,0O0,(K>0,  including  thase  in  towtia 
lages^  and  the  grand  aggregate  ninst  exceed  10,000,000.    The  fa&t  oot^m 
reported  a  batter  product  of  80C,G82,071  pounds-     It  wii,s  *  ^*i  tins 

00n,0^*0,(>00poun(lH,  inclusive  of  cows  not  on  farina.     If  in  :imh^ 

been  equal  to  the  increment  of  population,  the  pnsseut  aggregatir  cao  not 
be  much  less  than  l,3'U>,00l),(MH)ponndi<.  Ther'  -    *      - 

imate  400,<K)0,000  pounds,  of  which  a  gooilly  ; 
exports  of  butter  have  been  sunill  iu  amount  and  jioor  in  t|u 

I  proix)se  to  establish  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Ir  '     '- 
Division  devoted  exclusively  to  the  service  of  tbbi  ^t 
Dairying,  when  projierly  condocted,  is  nnqm 

branch  of  farming.    The  fact,  also,  that  it  suj  ,  ...  ,  .^.| 

of  the  most  complete  and  healthful  of  all  foods  gives  it  ani- 
toonrr         '     uioih     8nch  products  as  butter  and  ch* 
rably  m  i   .  >r  tmnsportn tion  to  distant  marketa,  fienii  i . .  ._ 

do,  a  remarkable  concentration  of  balk  in  prof»ortioa  iu  J| 

taking  comparatively  little  from  the  fertility  of  the  MIL  A 
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A  oar-load  of  batter  can  be  transported  with  comparatively  little  more 
expense  than  a  car-load  of  steers,  although  the  first  represents  five  or 
six  times  the  value  of  the  latter.  Foreign  dairymen  find  profitable 
markets  for  their  surplus  product  in  Great  Britain  and  in  South  America, 
and  that  fact  suggests  a  similar  opportunity  for  our  An^erican  dairy- 
men^  emphasized  by  the  recent  award  at  Paris  of  a  gold  medal  to 
American  butter. 

In  an  effort,  however,  to  extend  our  butter  and  cheese  trade  in  for- 
eign markets,  I  wish  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  absolute  purity  must  be 
maintained  and  that  the  tastes  of  the  foreign  consumers  must  be  con- 
sulted, not  only  as  to  keeping  qualities  and  flavor,  but  also  as  to  form  or 
package  and  color.  To  enable  our  dairymen  to  succeed  in  this  they 
must  be  informed  as  to  these  peculiarities  of  foreign  taste,  and  such  in- 
formation this  Department  should  be  enabled,with  the  assistance  of  our 
consular  service,  to  supply.  The  existence  of  a  steady  home  demand  for 
the  superior  grades  of  butter  indicates  that  in  this  industry  tjiere  is  no 
danger  of  overloading  the  market.  The  extraordinany  improvements 
introduced  of  late  yeara  into  the  process  of  butter-making  merit  a  closer 
scrutiny  and  observation  than  the  individual  farmer  and  dairyman  can 
afford  to  give,  and  which  it  should  be  within  the  province  of  this  De- 
partment to  undertake  for  his  benefit.  The  plans  I  have  formed  for  the 
encouragement  of  our  butter  interest  imperatively  demand  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  special  division  devoted  to  this  subject 

POULTRY. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  importance  of  the  poultry  interests 
should  be  recognized  in  this  Department  The  poultry  products  of  the 
United  States  had  a  farm  value  of  at  least  $200,000,000  last  year,  and 
no  less  than  16,000,000  dozen  eggs  were  imported  at  a  first  cost  of  over 
15oents  per  dozen,  or  nearly  $2,500,000,  while  the  average  annual  value 
of  such  importation  during  the  past  four  years  has  been  $2,216,326. 
Such  facts  emphasize  Uie  necessity  for  encouraging  the  increase  of 
domestic  fowls  of  all  kinds,  and  they  further  indicate  beyond  question 
that  this  industry  is  important  enough  todenuind  the  special  considera- 
tion of  this  Department. 

The  economics  of  rearing  and  feeding,  tlie  peculiar  adaptation  of  the 
breeds  to  specific  uses,  merit  more  official  attention  than  has  heretofore 
been  given  to  these  subjects. 

SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

The  importance  of  sheep-husbandry  demands  the  especial  considera- 
tion of  the  Department  at  this  time.  The  economics  of  breeding  and 
feeding,  with  reference  to  a  growing  branch  of  the  meat  supply,  requires 
the  aid  of  scientific^  exi>eriment  and  practical  skill  to  produce  the  largest 
equivalent  of  fiesh  for  the  feed  consumed. 
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to  give  it  added  influence  and  xiower  for  good  in  their  behalf.  It  will 
not  be  amiss,  then,  if  hero  and  now  I  venture  to  offer  some  facta  no 
doubt  already  familiar  to  you,  but  which  strikingly  emphasize  the  vast 
aggregate  importance  of  the  interests  which  it  is  the  primary  object  of 
this  Department  to  serve. 

As  far  back  as  1880  the  value  of  the  farms  of  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeded ten  thousand  million  dollars.  To  the  unremitting  industry  of 
their  owners  these  farms  yielded  an  aggregate  annual  value  of  nearly 
four  thousand  million  dollars,  in  the  production  of  which  a  vastpopula- 
tion  of  nearly  eight  million  of  toilers  utilized  nearly  half  a  billion  worth 
of  farm  implements.  The  value  of  live-stock  on  farms,  estimated  in  the 
last  census  to  be  worth  over  one  thousand  five  hundred  million  of  dol- 
IjtrS;  is  shown  by  the  reliable  statistics  collected  by  this  Department  to 
be  worth  to-day  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  seven  million  dollars. 
A  low  estimate  of  the  number  of  farmers  and  fai*m  laborers  employed 
on  our  five  million  farms  places  it  at  nearly  ten  million  i>ersons,  repre- 
senting thirty  million  people,  or  nearly  one-half  of  our  present  popula- 
tion. 

These  few  figures  are  surely  enough  in  themselves  to  convince  every 
thoughtful  man  of  the  i-esponsibilities  thrown  upon  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  but  even  they  do  not  permit  of  a  realization  of  their  full 
portent,  unless  the  correlation  of  agriculture  with  the  other  industries 
of  this  country  i)e  properly  considered.  It  may  be  broadly  stated  that 
upon  the  productiveness  of  our  agriculture  and  the  i)rosperity  of  our 
farmers  the  entire  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  nation  depend. 
The  trade  and  commerce  of  this  vast  country  of  which  we  so  proudly 
boast,  the  tra!isi)ortation  facilities  so  wonderfully  developed  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century,  are  all  possible  only  because  the  underly- 
ing industry  of  them  all,  agriculture,  has  called  them  into  being.  Even 
the  product  of  our  mines  is  only  valuable  because  of  the  comuierce  and 
the  wealth  created  by  our  agriculture.  These  are  strong  assertions, 
but  they  are  assertions  fully  justified  by  the  facts  and  recognized  the 
world  over  by  the  highest  authorities  in  political  economy. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  I  appeal  earnestly  and  confidently  for  such 
support  as  will  inable  me  to  acciuit  myself  creditably  in  the  i>08ition  to 
which  your  confidence  has  assigned  me,  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  great 
work  entrusted  to  my  direction  is  efilciently  performed.  Throughout  the 
country  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  in  some  parts  of  this  great  conn- 
trj'  we  find  agri<!ultiire.  suffering  from  <lepression,  to  diagnose  the  cause 
of  which  is  oi'tentiines  a  dillicult  matter  for  publicists  an<l  political 
economists,  while  our  law-makers,  both  State  and  national,  find  their 
most  didicult  task  in  the  <lelicate  duty  of  so  adjusting  the  respective 
rights  «)f  t^very  ehiss  of  our  citizens  as  to  secure  to  each  the  full  benefits 
of  th<*ir  industry.  This  is  neither  the  time  nor  ])lace  to  analyze  causes 
of  agricultural  depression  nor  to  discuss  at  length  the  many  panaceas 
proposed  for  its  relief,  but  I  do  feel  that  the  agencies  which  already  exist 
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primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  industrial  classes  mast  be  ext«»M  :» 
the  fall  for  the  advantage  of  the  tiller  of  the  sofl. 

Protection  of  American  industries  is  one  of  the  rock-rooted  p^.-c- 
ples  of  the  great  iiarty  which  this  administration  represent.^  T-  L. 
the  protection  that  wise  tariff  laws  can  afford,  and  to  the  falles::  ei>r 
compatible  with  the  eijual  rights  of  all  classes,  which  is  a  faDd.&iar.:u: 
principle  of  repablicao  institutions,  the  farming  indnstiyj as:  ly  cLLr* 
{ts  inalienable  right.  In  the  diversification  of  agriculture*  which.  I  la 
thankful  to  say,  has  taken  place  during  the  past  few  years,  azni  wh.<z 
I  hope  it  will  be  in  my  i>ower  to  greatly  encourage,  the  fanner  h^  been 
enabled  to  produce  many  articles  comparatively  unknown  as  a  hosie 
product  twenty  years  ago.  For  all  such  articles  as  oar  own  soO  can 
produce  the  farmer  justly  asks  that  protection  which  will  insnre  to  hia 
all  the  benefits  of  our  home  market. 

Another  agency  looking  to  the  important  well-being  of  the  farmer  » 
that  which  was  called  into  being  by  the  creation  of  this  I>epartmesL 
an  agency  which,  energetically  and  judiciously  directed,  will  not  Ctil  of 
its  purpose.    Great  as  areour  crops  in  theaggregate,  it  must  be  admittfvl 
that  our  broad  acres  are  not  as  prolific  as  they  should  be,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  with  the  aid  which  can  be  afforded  to  agriculture  by  carry- 
ing out  to  the  full  the  purposes  for  which  this  Department  exists,  and 
thanks  to  the  rapid  growth  of  intelligence  and  the  remarkable  efforts 
at  self-help  among  our  farmers,  the  yield  of  eveiy  tillable  acre  in  this 
country  can  be  increased  50  per  cent.    More  than  this  will  sciencr. 
properly  directed,  enable  us  to  accomplish,  foi*  millions  of  acres  a: 
present  unproductive  can,  by  its  application,  be  rendered  fertile.    The 
great  nations  of  Europe  strain  every  effort  to  make  science  the  hand- 
maid of  war ;  let  it  be  the  glory  of  the  great  American  people  to  make 
science  the  band-maid  of  agriculture. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  year's  operations  of  this  Department,  and 
such  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  interests  committed  to  its  charp** 
I  conclude  this  report  with  the  expression  of  my  thanks  for  the  lieurtj 
co-oporation  and  faithful  service  which  tlie  oflBcers,  clerks,  employes, and 
correspondents  of  the  Department  have  at  all  times  given  me. 
Very  resiMJCtfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  RrsK, 

iSecrctary, 
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